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Preface 

The  task  of  writing  an  account  of  so  limited  a  portion  of  the  earth  as  a  single 
city  docs  not  in  itself  seem  a  very  difficult  one.  Only  those  who  have  attempted 
it  can  appreciate  the  amount  of  labor  such  a  task  involves  and  the  number  of 
omissions  and  errors  that  must  necessarily  creep  into  such  a  work.  These  speak 
for  themselves,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  attention  to  them  beyond  expressing 
regret  that  they  will  be  undoubtedly  found  in  this  volume  as  in  others  of  its  class. 

The  effort  to  present  the  subject  of  the  history  of  Cincinnati  to  some  extent 
in  a  chronological  form  rather  than  according  to  a  topical  arrangement  has  involved 
much  more  labor  than  the  writer  anticipated,  and  also  has  necessitated  many 
repetitions  and  no  doubt  a  number  of  apparent  contradictions.  The  necessity  of 
getting  a  work  of  this  character  and  extent  upon  the  press,  thereby  making 
impossible  a  complete  revision,  has  also  contributed  to  these  repetitions  and  possible 
contradictions.  As  the  work  developed  it  became  apparent  that  even  a  chrono- 
logical arrangement  must  fall  more  or  less  under  topical  headings.  The  effort 
therefore  to  treat  certain  topics  with  relation  to  the  different  periods  of  time  and 
with  relation  to  the  development  of  the  city  in  other  respects  may  not  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  successful.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  this  effort  has  resulted, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  in  giving  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  each  period 
under  discussion  than  could  possibly  be  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  city's  development  each  by  itself. 

A  history  of  a  city  should  be  neither  a  directory,  a  guide  book,  nor  a  chrono- 
logical table,  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  avoid  giving  to  it  some  of  the  qualities  of  all 
these  valuable  methods  of  treatment.  The  interesting  part  of  a  city's  development 
is  of  course  the  formative  period.  After  a  city  has  reached  an  undisputed  position 
among  the  large  municipalities  of  the  country,  its  history,  in  the  main,  is  similar  to 
that  of  all  other  cities  of  its  class.  Cincinnati  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  in 
its  later  years,  with  the  exception  of  certain  extraordinary  events,  it  had  the  common- 
place character  that  belongs  to  all  successful  undertakings  well  established  upon  a 
secure  and  firm  foundation.  For  this  reason  much  the  larger  portion  of  this  work 
has  been  given  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  city's  development,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  that  period  the  suspicion  may  sometimes  arise  that  the  combination  of  directory 
and  guide  book  is  quite  manifest.  After  all,  however,  it  is  the  names  and  institu- 
tions of  the  early  days  that  are  of  interest  to  those  living  in  the  place  where  their 
own  institutions  are  legitimate  descendants  of  the  early  ones  and  where  the  people 
that  live  about  them  and  the  streets  and  public  places  make  familiar  the  names  of 
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the  earlier  city  builders.  For  this  reason  an  early  city  directory  is  perhaps  a  more 
interesting  book  with  relation  to  the  city  of  one's  residence  than  any  other  form 
of  account,  however  well  written,  about  the  same  period.  It  is  felt  therefore  that 
no  excuse  is  necessary  for  the  copious  extracts  from  the  contemporary  works 
relating  to  the  earlier  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  city  has  reached  the  position  of  being  the  tenth  in 
the  country,  with  a  population  looking  to  it  as  a  center  of  business,  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  not  less  than  a  half  million  people,  the  number  of  interests  has 
become  so  varied  and  the  institutions  so  numberless  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  a  mere  suggestion  of  its  many  features.  To  attempt  more  than  this 
would  be  attempting  the  compilation  of  a  directory,  which  field  in  Cincinnati  for- 
tunately is  already  admirably  filled. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  writer  to  enumerate  all  to  whom  he  feels  that  thanks 
are  due  for  assistance  rendered  and.  kindly  interest  taken  in  this  work.  First  of 
all  he  feels  under  obligations  to  the  publishers,  who  have  shown  most  remarkable 
patience  and  an  effort  to  do  all  that  lies  within  their  power  to  make  the  book  a 
worthy  one.  The  writer  is  also  under  obligations  to  the  writers  of  the  various 
special  contributions,  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  John  M.  Nickles,  E.  W.  Glover,  Max  B. 
May,  Dr.  Arch.  I.  Carson,  Henry  Z.  Ezckiel  and  S.  S.  Basslcr,  and  to  the  officials 
of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  and  Mrs.  Susan  Lord,  librarian, 
and  also  to  those  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  who  have  placed  the  resources 
of  those  great  institutions  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer.  The  ordinary 
citizen  of  Cincinnati  has  no  conception  of  the  wealth  of  materials  in  both  of  these 
institutions  and  of  the  facilities  that  are  offered  by  the  officials  to  any  person 
desiring  to  use  them.  The  author  also  feels  under  obligations  to  James  Wilson 
Bullock  for  the  contribution  of  the  picture  representing  Cincinnati  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  which  was  painted  at  his  request  expressly  for  this  work.  Griffin 
T.  Miller  kindly  loaned  the  photographs  of  the  pictures  of  the  city  in  the  "thirties," 
whose  originals  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Ohio.  All  the  other  illustrations  except  those  of  modern  date  arc  from  paintings 
or  plates  in  the  possession  of  that  society.  To  enumerate  specifically  all  who  have 
been  of  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  would  make  necessary  the 
mention  of  almost  the  entire  acquaintance  of  the  writer. 

The  books  to  which  the  author  is  indebted  constitute  a  library  in  themselves, 
and  to  give  a  list  of  them  would  be  to  print  a  bibliography  of  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, a  work  which  would  be  indeed  very  valuable  but  which  would  be  sufficiently 
large  to  constitute  a  volume  in  itself.  Cincinnati  has  been  fortunate  in  the  number  of 
writers  who  have  thought  her  history  and  phases  of  her  life  worthy  of  record. 

The  writer  is  responsible  only  for  the  historical  portion  of  the  work.  The 
biographical  portion  has  been  in  charge  of  the  publishers. 

Atny.  iqo-t  1  •  G. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CINCINNATI. 

Description— Annexations— The  Geology  and  Topography  or  Cincinnati. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Cincinnati,  the  chief  city  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Ohio 
in  Hamilton  County  which  is  the  extreme  south- 
western county  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  city 
extends  along  the  banks  of  the  river  covering 
about  the  middle  third  of  the  distance  between 
the  east  and  west  limits  of  the  county.  It  is 
midway  by  river  between  the  cities  of  Pitts- 
burg and  Cairo,  being  approximately  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  from  the  former  and  five 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  latter.  It  lies 
in  latitude  39*  6'  30"  north  and  in  longitude 
840  24'  west. 

With  relation  to  other  large  cities,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  approximately  seven  hundred 
and  forty-four  miles  from  New  York,  six  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  from  Washington  and  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
In  its  own  State  the  nearest  large  cities  arc 
Columbus  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north 
and  Cleveland  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north. 

The  city  lies  almost  directly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Licking  River,  which  fact  was  apparently 
the  determining  point  as  to  its  original  location. 
It  is  the  center  of  a  region,  extending  about  two 
hundred  miles  in  every  direction,  which  for  fer- 
tility and  natural  beauty  of  the  simpler  type  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  world.  The  Miami  Valley 
of  which  it  is  the  central  point  has  been  com- 


pared in  fertility  to  the  basin  of  the  Nile  and 
the  accounts  of  the  early  settlers  indicate  that 
they  believed  that  they  had  at  last  reached  the 
land  of  promise. 

The  city  proper,  by  which  is  meant  that  por- 
tion mainly  occupied  for  business  purposes,  lies 
on  two  narrow  plateaus  which  are  surrounded 
on  the  northeast,  north  and  northwest  by  high 
hills  easy  however  of  access  by  modern  methods 
of  transportation.  On  these  hills  arc  built  the 
beautiful  suburbs  which  have  made  the  name 
of  Cincinnati  famous  as  a  residential  city 
throughout  the  world.  The  altitude  above  sea 
level  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  averages 
about  five  hundred  feet  and  the  highest  hills  about 
arc  almost  four  hundred  feet  higher.  The  low 
water  mark  in  the  Ohio  River  is  432  feet  above 
the  sea  and  the  altitude  of  Mount  Harrison  just 
north  of  Price  Hill  is  460  feet  higher.  The  alti- 
tude of  Mount  Auburn  at  the  corner  of  Welling- 
ton place  and  Auburn  avenue,  which  is  about  mid- 
way between  the  eastern  anil  western  limits  of 
the  city  and  in  the  lower  third  of  the  line  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  the 
city  at  that  meridian  point,  is  459  feet  above  low 
water. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the  country  was 
traversed  by  many  small  streams  which  found 
their  way  directly  into  the  Ohio  or  into  its  two 
principal  tributaries  Mill  creek  and  Deer  creek 
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at  tin-  west  and  cast  end  of  the  city  respectively. 
These-  t\v"  last  named  streams  arc  spoken  of  as 
|x<-.sessinj;  gnat  beauty  and  to  the  former  was 
given  the  poetic  name  of  •Mahketcwah."  The 
Itcauty  that  inspired  the  immortal  pen  of  Will- 
latn  I)  (ialtaghcr  to  write  the  "Spotted  Fawn," 
whose  scene  is  "  On  Mabkctcwah's  flowery 
marge,"  has  long  since  disappeared,  at  least  with- 
in the  city  limits,  and  the  sentiments  felt  hy  the 
present  observer  are  more  properly  expressed 
by  Lewis  Cist's  "The  S|>otted  Frog,"  in  which 
the  same  scene  is  mentioned  as  "On  muddy 
Millcreck's  marshy  marge."  Here  tintil  1870 
were  the  western  limits  of  the  city. 

Deer  creek  on  wliose  hanks  occurred  so  much 
■  <f  tin  early  lile  of  the  settlement  has  almost 
entirely-  ilisappeareil  forever  and  now  through  the 
Fgg  lesion  avenue  sewer  the  waters  which  for- 
merly purled  through  grassy  hanks  are  emptied 
into  the  Ohio. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement,  IXer  creek 
was  the  practical  eastern  limit  of  the  community 
although  this  was  outside  the  first  location.  The 

•  lescription  given  hy  Pr   Drake  in  the  first  work 

•  if  any  consequence  relating  to  the  city— "No- 
tices concerning  Cincinnati. "  which,  puhhshed 
in  1S10.  is  tin  rarest  lx«>k  in  existence  relating 
to  tlie  citv. — applies  in  the  main  as  well  to-day 
1-  at  the  time  it  \va*  written.  Speaking  of  tlie 
original  citv  he  say*: 

'  Its  >iie  I*  not  equally  elevated.  A  strip  of 
land  calleil  the  l'.<  M  (most  <.f  which  is  in- 
undated by  e\tra>  •rdinarv  freshes,  though  the 
whole  is  elevated  >»  -vera!  feet  al»)\e  the  ordinary 
hiqh-waler  mark  I .  commences  at  Peer  creek, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  town,  and  stretches 
down  to  the  rtvtr.  gradually  Incoming  wider 
and  lower.  It  slopes  northwardly  to  tile  aver- 
age distance  of  <  l^lrt  hundred  feet,  where  it  is 
tei  mutated  In  a  hank  or  glacis,  denominated  the 
Hn  i..  which  is  generally  of  steep  ascent,  ami 
from  thirt>  to  fiftv  ft  el  111  height.  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  a  -.rule  acclivity  f-r  sjx  or  seven 
hundred  feet  further  hack,  which  is  succeeded 
l>v  a  slight  inclination  of  surface  northwardly . 
for  something  more  than  half  a  mile,  when  the 
I11IL  or   real   upland*  commence, 

"  Tin  se  1«  riches  of  land  extend  northwest- 
wardly (die  n[pp<  r  one  constantly  widening! 
n«ar!v  two  null*,  and  are  lost  in  the  intervale 
ground  of  Mill  cruk  The  whole  form  an  area 
of  Ix'tween  tw  and  three  square  miles — which, 
however,   comprehend*  hut   little  more   th.m  a 

 tttv    of   the  expansion   which   the   va'"' v  r,f 

the  <  "hi.,  ha*  at  this  punt     For  on  the  vmhern 


si<le.  Ixrth  above  and  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking  river,  are  extended,  elevated  bottoms. 

"  The  hills  surrounding  this  alluvial  tract  form 
an  im|K-rfeclly  rhomhoidal  figure.  They  are  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred*  feet  high:  but 
the  angle  under  which  they  are  seen,  from  a 
central  situation,  is  only  a  few  degrees.  Those 
to  the  southwest  and  northwest,  at  such  a  sta- 
tion, make  the  greatest  and  marly  an  equal 
angle:  those  to  the  southeast  ami  southwest 
also  make  angles  nearly  equal.  The  Ohio  enters 
at  the  eastern  angle  of  this  figure,  and,  after 
bending  considerably  to  the  south,  passes  out  at 
the  western.  The  Licking  river  enters  through 
the  southern,  and  Mill  creek  through  the  north- 
ern angle.  Peer  creek,  an  inconsiderable  stream, 
enters  through  the  northern  side.  The  Ohio, 
hoth  up  and  down,  affords  a  limited  view,  and 
its  valley  forms  no  considerable  inlet  to  the  east 
and  west  winds.  The  valley  of  the  Licking  af- 
fords an  entrance  to  the  south  wind,  that  of 
Mill  creek  to  the  north  wind,  and  that  of  Deer 
creek  (a  partial  one)  to  the  northeast.  The 
other  winds  blow  over  the  hills  that  lie  in  their 
re^-jKCtivi  courses.  The  Ohio  is  five  hundred 
and  thirty -five  yards  w  ide  from  hank  to  hank, 
but  at  low-water  is  much  narrower.  No  exten- 
sive bars  exist,  however,  near  the  town.  Lick- 
ing river,  which  joins  the  Ohio  op|>ositc  the 
town,  is  about  eighty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 
Mill  creek  is  large  enough  for  mills,  and  has 
wide  alluvions,  which,  near  its  junction  with 
the  (  )hio,  are  annually  overflown.  Its  general 
course  i*  from  northeast  to  northwest,  and  it 
joins  the  Ohio  at  a  right  angle.  Ascending 
from  these  valley*  the  aspect*  ami  characteris- 
tic* of  the  surrounding  country  are  various 
"  No  barrens,  prairies,  or  pine  lands  arc 
to  be  found  mar  the  town." 

The  two  plateaus  as  noted  above  were  in  the 
earlv  da .  s  know  n  by  the  names  of  Hill  and 
I'.'.ttom.  The-  r.ottotn  land*  at  alxntt  the  mouth 
of  peer  creek  were  very  narrow.  This  plateau 
lav  at  the  top  of  an  abrupt  rise  from  fiftv  to 
si\tv  five  feet  alwive  the  river  as  it  stretched 
we  *tv;an!lv  widening  and  lowering.  Its  aver- 
age width  is  not  over  eight  hundred  feet.  The 
Hill  is  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  higher 
and  nm*  hack  in  all  directions  to  the  base  of 
tin  -urr  unding  hills  on  the  north  and  east  ami 
*!  'pin-  toward*  the  vve*t  to  tin-  Mill  creek  bot- 
!'-in*  which  are  annually  subject  to  overflow. 

In  the  early  dav*  of  the  town  much  contro- 
v.  r-\  e.\i*t«d  a*  to  the  manner  of  treating  the 
di:*cent   from   the   Hill   to  the   Hottoms.  many 
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favoring  a  distinct  terrace  and  others  a  gradual 
slope.  The  latter  plan  has  been  adopted  so  that 
to-day  the  city  rises  gradually  in  an  easy  incline 
from  the  river  to  about  Third  street  and  from 
there  by  a  slightly  more  precipitate  ascent  to 
Fourth  street.  From  Fourth  street  north  the 
level  is  fairly  maintained  with  a  slight  rise 
until  the  base  of  the  hills  are  reached  at  the 
north  and  east.  On  the  west  the  ground  slopes 
gently  toward  the  river.  On  the  early  maps  this 
ridge  of  the  second  plateau  was  well  denned. 
It  began  in  out-lot  20  a  little  northeast  of  Hunt 
and  Sycamore.  It  ran  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion to  about  where  the  Little  Miajni  depot  now 
stands  and  then  soutlrwcstwardly,  crossing 
Broadway  about  Pearl  street  and  along  the 
southern  side  of  Third  street  as  far  west  as  Kim 
where  it  divided ;  the  lower  bank  ran  down  in 
a  southwesterly  direction  toward  the  river  and 
the  upper  ridge  ran  almost  west  to  a  point  a 
little  beyond,  where  the  present  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &  Dayton  depot  is  located  by  which  time 
the  Bottoms  were  reached.  By  the  gradual  grad- 
ing of  the  streets  in  all  directions  these  precipi- 
tate banks  have  disappeared  altogether  and  arc 
indicated  by  slight  changes  in  the  grades  of  as- 
cent. 

The  principal  business  section  of  the  city  is 
still  within  the  original  lines  of  the  settlement 
although  the  enormous  manufacturing  interests 
of  Cincinnati  are  located  in  many  instances  at 
points  many  miles  remote  from  this.  In  the  heart 
of  the  city  representing  the  original  settlement, 
the  streets  are  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
original  plan  which  was  modeled  after  that  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other;  the  streets  running  from  the 
river  to  the  hills  take  the  general  direction  from 
southeast  to  northwest ;  those  crossing  them  run 
from  southwest  to  northeast.  The  variation  from 
the  north,  south,  east  and  west  lines  is  ahout 
sixteen  degrees.  All  other  parts  of  the  city, 
excepting  those  parts  which  lie  on  the  river 
banks  or  on  Mill  creek  or  which  are  affected  by 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  or  the  contour  of  the 
vicinity,  are  in  the  main  cut  by  streets  running 
with  the  points  of  the  compass  north  and  south 
and  cast  and  west. 

Along  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the  city 
runs  the  river  Ohio  in  a  very  tortuous  course, 
so  much  so  that  its  most  northerly  point  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pendleton  is  almost  four  miles 
north  of  its  most  southerly  point  at  Riverside 
and  over  a  mile  north  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  city  at  Columbia  just  east  of  Pendleton. 


So  twisting  is  the  river  in  its  course  that  the 
line  of  vision  extending  from  an  eye  of  an  ob- 
server, in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city,  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  will  cross  the  river 
four  times.  The  frontage  along  the  river  ex- 
tends for  over  ten  miles.  The  average  width 
is  about  two  miles  although  at  the  western  end 
at  Riverside  the  north  corporation  line  ap- 
proaches within  less  than  twelve  hundred  feel 
of  the  river  and  the  north  line  of  Cumminsvillc 
is  over  five  miles  from  the  river.  The  principal 
beauty  of  the  situation  is  given  by  the  hills  which 
begin  with  Price  Hill  at  the  southwest  near  the 
river  a  little  west  of  Mill  creek  and  thence  run 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  and  then  in  an  east- 
erly direction  until  they  almost  reach  the  river 
again  at  Mount  Adams.  As  a  result  of  these 
hills,  no  other  large  city  in  the  I'nited  States 
can  afford  such  a  variety'of  position  and  scenery. 
At  the  east  they  border  the  river  at  a  distance 
of  rive  hundred  yards  for  four  and  one-half 
miles  and  then  receding  form  an  amphitheater 
about  the  original  plateau,  returning  by  the  bold 
promontory  to  the  river  about  three  miles  below, 
from  which  |x>int  they  follow  the  windings  of 
the  river  less  llian  one  thousand  feet  from  the 
shore  until  they  pass  beyond  the  western  cor- 
|H>ration  lines.  The  beauty  of  these  hills  at 
traeteil  the  attention  of  writers  about  the  city 
from  its  very  earliest  days.  In  Drake's  and 
Man>licld"s  ••Cincinnati  in  1826 "  they  are 
spoken  of  as  presenting  "  to  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder one  continued  ridge,  irregularly  elevated, 
ami  of  diversified  configurations — always  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque,"  with  their  gentle  and  vary- 
ing slopes  covered  in  the  main  with  native  for- 
est trees.  The  so-called  improvements  of  re- 
cent years  swept  away  the  forest  trees  and  cut 
into  the  banks  of  the  hills  so  that  from  the  city 
they  show  in  many  |x>ints  rough  surfaces  of 
stone  and  clay  but  the  view  there  described  is 
o[>en  to  any  observer  to-day. 

"One  <>f  the  views  most  worthy,  perhaps, 
of  attention,  may  be  had  at  an  early  hour  on 
one  of  the  foggy  mornings  of  August,  or  Sep- 
tcinlier.  A  spectator,  under  such  circumstances, 
placed  upon  one  of  these  hills,  will  find  himself 
elevated  tpiite  above  the  dense  va|*Hirs  of  the 
river:  he  will  In-bold  the  sun  rising  free  from 
all  obscurity,  while  the  plain  below  him  is  lost 
in  one  unbroken  sheet  of  fog,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  an  unruHled  lake.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  less  obliquely 
upon  this  expanse  of  vajmur.  it  becomes  rarefied, 
and  assuming  the  appearance  of  fleecy  clouds, 
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passes  away  to  rarer  regions,  gradually  disclos- 
ing the  city,  the  river,  the  villages,  the  numer- 
ous steamhoats,  and  all  the  countless  objects  of 
the  valley."    (Cincinnati  in  1826,  26.) 

The  panorama  thus  disclosed  including  the 
river,  the  bridge,  the  Kentucky  hills  and  the 
nestling  villages  at  their  foot  and  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  itself  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
view  of  the  character  on  the  continent.  From 
the  hills  to  the  north  an  almost  equally  beauti- 
ful view  can  be  had,  lacking  of  course  the  river, 
but  rich  in  the  charm  of  fertile  hill  and  valley. 
The  view  to  the  west  from  the  northern  edge 
of  Clifton  and  up  through  the  Mill  creek  valley 
is  another  that  once  seen  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. 

The  river  itself,  flowing  with  gentle  current 
about  three  miles  an  hour,  is  at  this  point  (Cin- 
cinnati), about  six  hundred  yards  wide.  At 
|)oints  below  and  beyond  the  city  it  is  also  of 
great  beauty.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
upper  Ohio.  While  it  possesses  no  such  scenery 
as  that  of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  its 
stretch  from  Wheeling  to  Cincinnati  far  sur- 
passes in  beauty  the  much  more  praised  New 
York  river. 

It  is  subject  to  great  variation  in  the  stages 
of  water.  The  highest  recorded  stage  was  that 
of  February  14.  1844,  when  it  readied  the  height 
of  seventy-one  feet  and  three- fourths  of  an  inch 
above  low-water  mark.  The  stage  of  the  river 
September  18.  1881,  was  one  foot  and  eleven 
inches. 

[The  boundaries  of  Cincinnati  are  very  ir- 
regular; this  is  by  reason  of  the  many  annexa- 
tions at  different  times  explained  hereafter.  Its 
total  area  is  37.01;  square  miles.  The  houmlary 
line  begins  on  the  river  a  little  west  of  the  sec- 
tion line  between  sections  ten  and  sixteen  of 
the  third  township  of  the  first  fractional  range 
being  the  western  line  of  the  village  of  River- 
side. It  runs  in  an  irregular  line  northeastward- 
ly along  the  Anderson's  Ferry  road  to  the  sec- 
tion line  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
river.  The  line  then  runs  southeast,  south  and 
east  and  then  northeast  in  a  very  broken  course 
along  the  northern  line  of  Riverside  until  it 
reaches  the  line  running  along  the  east  tier  of 
sections  of  the  township  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  section  six.  It  then  runs  north  to  the  south 
line  of  the  sixth  section ;  thence  west  along  the 
section  line  to  the  middle  of  the  south  line  of 
section  twelve,  thence  north  to  the  north  line  of 
section  twelve,  the  north  line  of  the  township; 
thence  east  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  second 


township  in  the  second  fractional  range  or  Green 
township;  thence  north  along  the  east  line  of 
section  one  to  its  northeast  corner  ;  thence  west 
alotig  the  section  line  to  the  middle  of  the  north- 
ern line  of  the  section;  thence  south  to  Lick 
Run  pike;  thence  by  an  irregular  course  in  a 
general  northwestwardly  direction  along  Lick 
Run  pike  to  Ross  road  and  Werk  road  to  about 
the  central  jioint  of  section  fourteen ;  thence 
north  to  the  north  line  of  section  fourteen ; 
thence  cast  along  the  section  line  to  the 
corner  of  the  section;  thence  in  the  north- 
eastwardly atid  northerly  direction  skirting  the 
line  of  West  wood  to  the  north  section  line 
of  section  nine  a  little  west  of  Wardall  avenue. 
The  line  from  this  point  runs  east  along 
the  section  line  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  three  of  Green  township;  thence 
south  along  the  section  line  to  the  north- 
cast  corner  of  the  second  section,  then  east 
along  the  section  line  to  Mill  creek  north  of 
Fairmount ;  thence  in  a  general  northwestwardly 
direction  along  Mill  creek  and  the  west  fork 
thereof  past  the  Wesleyan  Cemetery  to  the  sec- 
tion line  between  sections  twenty-eight  and 
thirty-four  of  the  third  township ;  thence  north 
along  the  section  line  past  Badgeley  road  to  a 
point  about  the  middle  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  section  thirty-five;  thence  east  to  the  sec- 
tion line  between  sections  t\ventv-ninc  and 
twenty-three  and  south  on  that  section  line  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  section  twenty-nine  and 
thence  east  along  the  section  line  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Spring  Grove.  The  line  then  runs 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  between  Cummins- 
ville  and  Spring  Grove  to  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &  Dayton  road  and  then  runs  northeast  a 
little  distance  along  the  line  of  that  road  and 
then  southeastward!}'  crossing  Mill  creek  to  the 
canal.  It  then  follows  the  canal  in  the  north- 
eastwardly direction  to  about  the  central  point 
of  section  sixteen  to  the  southwest  corner  of  St. 
John's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  St.  Bernard.  It 
skirts  the  southern  line  of  this  cemetery  to 
Carthage  pike  and  runs  south  along  that  pike 
to  the  section  line  between  sections  fifteen  and 
sixteen  being  the  northern  boundary  of  Avondale. 
The  line  then  turns  cast  ami  runs  along  the  sec- 
tion line  to  Reading  road,  forming  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Avondale.  It  then  by  a  curious 
loop  runs  northeastwardly  along  Reading  road 
and  Hopkins  avenue  to  Woodhurn  avenue,  and 
thence  to  Williams  avenue  and  the  section  line. 
From  this  point  it  turns  west  and  runs  along  the 
section  line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section 
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nine;  thence  south  along  the  section  line  to  Red- 
way  avenue,  east  on  Redway  avenue  to  Glen 
Lyon  avenue  and  south  a  short  distance  thence 
east,  south  again  and  finally  west  until  it  reaches 
the  section  line  at  a  point  where  Glenwood  ave- 
nue continued  would  strike  it.  From  this  point  it 
turns  south  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  nine 
at  the  boundary  between  Avondale  and  Walnut 
Hills  and  south  of  Idle  wild.  Here  the  line  turns 
east  and  runs  along  the  section  line  straight  to 
the  Little  Miami  River  bank  at  Red  Bank,  hav- 
ing on  its  south.  Walnut  Hills,  Mount  Lookout 
and  Linwood  and  on  its  north  Idlewild,  Evan- 
ston,  Hyde  Park  and  Red  Bank.  The  line  runs 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Little  Miami  River 
south  to  its  junction  with  the  south  section  line 
of  section  thirteen  in  the  fourth  township  of  the 
second  fractional  range.  It  turns  then  to  the 
west,  running  along  the  section  line  to  a  point 
a  little  west  of  the  southwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion thirteen  and  then  takes  a  turn  directly  north- 
westwardly to  the  Turkey  Bottom  road;  thence 
it  runs  in  the  southwestwardly  direction  along 
Turkey  Bottom  road  to  Davis  Lane  at  which 
point  it  turns  and  runs  northwestwardly  for  a 
short  distance  then  southwestwardly ;  thence 
northwestwardly  and  thence  southwestwardly 
until  it  strikes  the  river  at  a  point  almost  due 
west  of  the  place  where  Turkey  Bottom  road 
struck  Davis  Lane.  From  this  point  to  the  be- 
ginning the  Ohio  River  forms  the  boundary. 
(1902.)) 

This  extraordinary  irregularity  of  outline  is 
as  has  been  stated  caused  by  the  different  an- 
nexations as  a  result  of  the  growing  population 
of  the  neighborhood.  After  the  settlement  be- 
came assured  the  growth  of  population  developed 
along  certain  well  defined  lines.  The  settlement 
spread  along  the  Ohio  River  eastward  until  con- 
nection had  been  made  by  way  of  Pendleton  with 
Columbia  and  westward  along  the  base  of  the 
hills  until  Sedamsville  at  Bold  Face  creek  and 
Riverside  just  beyond  became  important  j>oints. 
The  line  of  Mill  creek  was  another  line  of  set- 
tlement and  here  at  Ludlow's  Station,  afterwards 
Cumminsville,  and  Camp  Washington  and  Fair- 
mount  gradually  developed  a  large  population. 
Another  line  of  settlement  was  along  the  im- 
portant roads  leading  between  the  hills  out  to- 
wards other  communities.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  was  the  Lebanon  turnpike,  now 
the  Reading  road,  along  which  settlers  chose 
land  sites  which  developed  into  such  settlements 
as  that  of  Avondale.  The  Montgomery  road 
known  for  a  great  part  of  its  course  as  Gilbert 


avenue  attracted  many  settlers  and  formed  a  nu- 
cleus of  Walnut  Hills  and  in  recent  years  Idle- 
wild,  Evanston,  Ivanhoe,  Elsmcre.  .Norwood  and 
Pleasant  Ridge,  all  of  which  will  probably  be 
incorporated  in  the  city  in  a  very  short  time. 

At  the  head  of  Main  street  above  Liberty 
there  branched  to  the  northwest  the  road  to 
Hamilton  which  is  at  present  known  as  Mc- 
Miclccn  avenue.  Subsequently  along  the  line  of 
the  road  running  to  Carthage  was  established  the 
settlement  of  Corryville,  beyond  Mount  Auburn, 
the  first  hill  suburb. 

In  this  way  without  going  into  details  it  is 
apparent  that  the  city  first  formed  itself  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance,  that  is  along  the 
valleys  and  the  roads.  Afterwards  the  hills  were 
settled,  the  principal  ones  of  them  being  Price 
Hill,  Fairmount,  Clifton,  Corryville,  Mount  Au- 
burn, Avondale,  Walnut  Hills  and  Mount  Adams, 
and  on  the  east  Tusculum  and  Mount  Lookout. 

Many  of  these  suburban  hills  are  occupied  by- 
residences  of  very  great  beauty,  placed  in  the 
midst  of  large  grounds  improved  to  the  highest 
degree  of  landscape  art.  The  tendency  to  re- 
move the  residence  portion  of  the  city  to  the 
hills  seems  to  be  growing  each  year  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  basin  or  original  plateau  has  been  al- 
most entirely  surrendered  to  business  uses  and 
residences  of  the  cheaper  class.  Many  of  the 
superb  old  mansions  that  were  the  glory  of 
the  early  days  in  the  history  of  the  city  still  re- 
main in  the  East  and  West  ends  but  they  have 
been  given  over  to  offices,  hospitals,  hotels  and 
private  institutions  of  all  sorts.  The  central 
point  of  the  business  life  of  the  city  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Government  square,  Fountain 
square  and  Fourth  street  from  Main  to  Race. 
AH  the  traction  lines  from  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  country  including  those  from  Kentucky 
pass  through  this  section.  The  principal  struc- 
tures arc  in  this  general  ncightwrhood  and  it  is 
here  that  the  activity  of  the  city  it  most  easily 
observed.  The  appearances  in  this  respect  are 
somewhat  deceptive  however,  for  the  immense 
manufacturing  establishments  which  constitute  so 
much  of  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  city 
are  scattered  in  all  directions  along  the  river, 
in  the  East  and  West  ends,  through  the  Mill 
creek  valley  and  even  upon  the  neighboring 
hills  and  in  the  suburbs  beyond  them  not  yet  in- 
corporated in  the  city.  It  is  true  of  Cincinnati 
as  of  course  it  is  of  all  large  cities  that  one 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  it  for  a  lifetime 
may  pass  years  of  his  life  in  active  business  in 
the  city  and  be  utterly  unconscious  of  many 
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of  the  principal  streams  of  activity  going  on 
about  him.  It  is  only  when  an  observer  makes 
an  effort  to  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life 
of  such  a  city  that  he  begins  to  realize  even  in 
a  small  way  the  breadth  of  that  life  and  its  mul- 
tifariousness. In  Cincinnati  almost  every  de- 
partment of  human  activity  is  represented  and 
well  represented.  Its  professional  life  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  of  any  city.  It  has 
contributed  in  the  past  and  contributes  to-day 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  authority  to  the  pro- 
fessions of  law,  medicine  and  of  the  church.  Its 
educational  system  including  the  public  schools 
and  private  institutions,  the  high  schools  and 
the  university  afford  opportunities  to  the  poorest 
of  its  inhabitants  which  make  it  unnecessary  for 
any  to  seek  elsewhere  for  an  education  of  the 
highest  type,  nor  are  these  opportunities  confined 
to  a  general  education  alone  but  they  extend  to 
specialization  in  law,  medicine  and  theology. 
The  artistic  and  musical  side  are  no  less  rep- 
resented. Cincinnati's  musical  festivals  and  her 
schools  and  colleges  of  music  have  given  her  a 
position  preeminent  among  the  countries  of  Am- 
erica in  things  pertaining  to  music.  Her  art 
school  and  art  museum  afford  opportunities  for 
development  in  this  line  unsurpassed  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  business  life  of  the  community  is  no  less 
a  matter  of  proper  civic  pride.  Cincinnati  has 
ever  maintained  the  highest  degree  of  credit  in 
the  business  world  and  her  merchants  stand 
among  those  of  the  highest  repute  for  business 
integrity  and  enterprise  within  the  bounds  of  rea- 
sonable conservatism.  She  has  had  her  business 
failures  but  throughout  the  whole  period  of  her 
life  the  general  tendency  has  been  towards  a 
higher  and  broader  development  in  die  line  of 
material  prosperity.  Her  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  are  enormous  to  a  degree 
far  in  excess  of  the  average  in  cities  of  the 
same  size.  The  Queen  City  of  the  West  on 
the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  in  her  garlands 
dressed  is  a  bee-hive  of  industry  in  which  there 
are  few  drones.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
other  large  cities  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  Cincinnati  has  no  poor ;  it  is  not  meant 
to  imply  by  this  that  there  is  not  a  great  demand 
for  charitable  work  and  a  great  response  to  that 
demand.  Tn  every  city  of  a  half-million  inhabi- 
tants the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  is  easilv  observed  and  many  fall  by 
the  wayside  but  there  is  no  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  idle  or  pauper  class  to  be  found  in 
Cincinnati  and  there  never  has  been. 


The  city  more  to-day  than  ever  justifies  the 
prophecy  made  years  ago  by  Judge  Hoadly  that 
it  would  be  "  a  city  fair  to  the  sight,  with  a 
healthy  public  spirit,  and  high  intelligence,  sound 
to  the  core;  a  city  with  pure  water  to  drink, 
pure  air  to  breadic,  spacious  public  grounds, 
wide  avenues;  a  city  not  merely  of  much  traf- 
fic, but  of  delightful  homes;  a  city  of  manufac- 
tures, wherein  is  made  every  product  of  art, — 
the  needle-gun,  the  steam-engine,  the  man  of 
learning,  the  woman  of  accomplishments ;  a  city 
of  resort  for  the  money-profits  of  its  dealings, 
and  the  mental  and  spiritual  profit  of  its  cul- 
ture,— the  Edinburgh  of  a  new  Scotland,  the 
Boston  of  a  new  New  England,  the  Paris  of  a 
new  France." 

ANNKXATIONS. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  city  in 
1819  the  boundaries  were  Liberty  street  and  a 
line  continuing  that  street  to  the  river,  the  river 
on  the  east  and  south  and  Mill  creek  on  the  west 
which  included  an  area  of  three  square  miles. 
On  April  14,  1849,  there  was  added  to  this  ter- 
ritory the  tract  bounded  on  the  south  by  Liberty 
street  and  on  the  east  by  Hunt  street  and  the 
Lebanon  turnpike  or  Reading  road  and  on  the 
west  by  Millcreek  extending  as  far  north  as 
McMillan  street:  this  territory  included  two  and 
one-fourth  square  miles.  It  included  within  its 
limits  what  was  called  the  Northern  Liberties, 
lving  immediately  north  of  the  old  city  limits 
and  just  west  above  the  Hamilton  road,  now 
McMicken  avenue. 

On  the  plan  of  Cincinnati  prefixed  to  the  Di- 
rectory of  1819  are  shown  within  this  section  a 
few  small  lots  lying  mainly  to  the  east  and  west 
of  Vine  street  as  continued  beyond  Liberty  to 
the  point  where  that  street  connects  with  the 
Hamilton  road,  now  McMicken  avenue,  and  an- 
other line  of  lots  lying  along  the  west  side  of 
the  Hamilton  road  south  of  its  junction  with 
Vine  street.  Parallel  with  Vine  was  New  street 
now  Bremen  and  cutting  through  New  street 
were  Green  street,  then  running  northwestward- 
ly, and  North  street,  now  West  Elder.  To  the 
east  of  Vine  were  marked  Poplar  now  Huber  and 
Elder  street  running  east  and  west,  and  north 
and  south  Pleasant  street  now  Hamer.  To  the 
southwest  of  Hamilton  road  and  running  parallel 
was  Back  street  now  continued  to  Walnut, 
where  Moore  street  joins  the  two  just  south  of 
McMicken  avenue. 

The  plat  of  the  Northern  Liberties  was  dated 
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March  31,  1837,  but  this  section  had  been 
known  long  before  this  as  a  subdivision  of  Mill 
creek  township.  In  a  plat  prefixed  to  the  Direc- 
tory of  1834,  were  shown  two  more  short  streets, 
Hughes  running  north  and  south  and  Williams 
now  Schiller,  parallel  to  Liberty  street,  lying 
cast  of  Main  street  and  the  Dayton  road  west 
of  Sycamore  street  and  north  of  Liberty.  The 
upper  waters  of  the  west  branch  of  Deer  creek 
were  shown  as  going  through  this  tract.  In 
those  days  the  Dayton  road  ran  from  the  head 
of  Main  at  the  corporation  line  (Liberty  street) 
to  the  northeast,  making  an  angle  of  about  67 
degrees  with  Hamilton  road  now  McMicken 
avenue. 

Included  in  this  same  territory  was  the  sec- 
tion or  village  lying  north  of  the  original  town 
site  and  to  the  west  of  Vine  known  as  Mohawk. 
It  was  at  this  point  then  a  striving  village  along 
the  Hamilton  road  at  the  base  of  Mount  Auburn 
where  Mrs.  Trollope  first  set  up  her  household 
in  1829.  She  describes  it  "  a  little  village  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills  formerly  mentioned  as  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  it."  There  was  no  plat  of  this 
section  placed  on  record  and  its  exact  limits  were 
very  indefinite.  The  name  is  preserved  to  this 
day  in  Mohawk  bridge  and  Mohawk  street. 

Brighton  included  that  part  of  the  present  city 
reaching  fiom  Mill  creek  to  Freeman  avenue  at 
the  junction  of  Central  avenue.  It  was  here 
that  the  stock  yards  were  formerly  maintained, 
and  here  for  many  years  was  the  old  Brighton 
House,  a  popular  hotel  with  stock  raisers,  and  a 
favorite  suburban  resort.  Ernst  Station  after- 
wards Brighton  Station  and  Fairmount  were 
within  this  suburb. 

Texas  was  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
city,  while  Bucktown,  still  in  a  general  way 
called  by  that  name,  lay  east  of  Broadway  in 
the  Deer  creek  bottoms. 

In  the  following  year  by  an  act  of  Legislature 
passed  March  22,  1850,  there  was  annexed  the 
territory  in  section  seven  of  the  third  township 
of  the  second  fractional  range,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Reading  road,  on  the  south  by  Liberty 
street,  on  the  east  by  the  west  line  of  Fulton 
and  on  the  north  by  McMillan  street,  includ- 
■  ing  three-fourths  of  a  square  mile.  This  be- 
came by  ordinance  the  Eleventh  Ward,  March 
29,  1850.  The  act  gives  the  new  boundaries  of 
the  city  as  follows: 

Commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  said 
section  No.  7,  thence  west  along  the  north  line 
of  sections  No.  7,  13.  19  and  25  in  said  third 


township  to  Mill  creek  thence  down  Mill  creek 
with  its  meanders  to  the  Ohio  River;  thence 
castwardly  up  the  Ohio  River  with  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio  to  the  east  corner 
of  fractional  section  No.  12  in  the  first  frac- 
tional range;  thence  west  with  the  south  line  of 
the  town  of  Fulton  to  the  southwest  corner 
thereof;  thence  northeastwardly  with  the  west 
line  of  said  town  of  Fulton  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 

In  1854  another  strip  including  a  square  mile 
and  then  called  the  Seventeenth  Ward  was  added 
bv  ordinance.  This  extended  along  the  Ohio 
River  north  and  east  from  the  line  of  Liberty 
street  to  the  village  of  Pendleton  and  was  known 
as  the  village  of  Fulton.  A  preliminary  ordi- 
nance submitting  the  matter  of  annexation  to 
the  voters  of  the  city  and  to  those  of  the  incor- 
porated village  of  Fulton,  which  included  almost 
all  of  Fulton  township,  was  passed  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  August  23,  1854,  and  in  October  follow- 
ing both  the  municipalities  voted  in  favor  of 
the  plan.  The  terms  of  annexations  were  for- 
mally approved  on  December  27th.  Fulton  was 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  a  single  long  street 
extending  eastward  between  the  hills  and  the 
river  and  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the 
old  city  and  Columbia,  the  two  earliest  settle- 
ments, being  on  the  direct  line  of  travel  be- 
tween these  two  points.  A  large  number  of 
people  settled  there  at  an  early  time.  The  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  people  at  that  time  was 
boat  building  and  it  was  at  the  Fulton  landing 
that  the  explosion  of  the  "Moselle"  occurred  in 
1835- 

The  year  1869  was  noted  for  extensive  annex- 
ations. The  first  included  the  territory  three 
and  one-eighth  square  miles  in  area,  known  as 
Storrs  township  extending  from  Mill  creek  on  the 
cast  to  the  river  on  the  south  and  Liberty  street 
on  the  north  and  west  to  the  section  line.  In 
this  tract  were  included  the  villages  of  Sedams- 
ville  along  the  river  bank  and  Price  Hill  along 
the  hills.  A  small  part  of  the  township  was  in 
the  village  of  Riverside  which  was  not  included. 

Sctlamsville  took  its  name  from  Cornelius  R. 
Sedam,  who  was  colonel  of  the  Continental  army 
from  New  Jersey,  who  fought  at  Princeton, 
Monmouth  and  Germantown.  He  came  to  Lo- 
santiville  with  Major  Doughty  at  the  time  of 
the  building  of  Fort  Washington.  Afterwards 
he  took  part  in  the  St.  Clair  campaign  and  was 
wounded  in  the  fight.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  about  the  mouth 
of  Bold  Face  creek,  in  sections  34  and  35,  where 
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he  built  his  house  in  1795.    He  was  a  justice  of  . 
peace  for  Storrs  township  from  1759  until  the  1 
time  of  his  death  in  18.24.  when  his  son,  Henry  ; 
F.  Scdam,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  His 
son  held  the  office  until  18.19.    Both  father  and 
son  engaged  largely  in  trading  down  the  river 
to  New  Orleans  in  flat-feats.    Probably  no  two 
men  who  e\er  lived  in  Hamilton  County  have 
l>een  the  subject  of  so  many  anecdotes  and  rem- 
iniscences as  the  two  Scdams.    The  date  of.  the 
ordinance  authorizing  the  annexation  of  Storrs 
township  was  September  10.  1869. 

In  the  same  year  by  ordinance  of  November 
12th  came  the  annexation  of  a  two  and  one-half 
square  mile  tract  in  Spencer  township,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Linwod  road  and  Observatory 
avenue,  on  the  east  line  by  section  line  20.  the 
village  of  Columbia  and  by  Crawfish  creek  to 
ihe  <  »hio  River  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio 
River  and  including  the  village  of  Pendleton  to 
the  former  western  line  of  the  former  village 
of  Fulton  and  on  the  west  by  said  line  and  the 
east  line  of  the  village  of  Woodburn.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  on  March  5.  1870,  there  was  an- 
nexed the  villages  of  Walnut  Hills,  Mount  Au- 
burn and  Clintomtlle.  including  Corryville,  and 
Vernon  village,  constituting  two  wards. 

The  ordinance  of  annexation  was  passed  Sep- 
tember 10.  i8/V».  and  received  the  vote  of  the 
jjeople  on  Octol>er  12th  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
same  year,  1870,  on  September  2 1st  was  added 
a  large  strip  of  territory  to  the  west,  five  and 
one-eighth  square  miles  in  area,  known  as  the 
election  precincts  of  Camp  Washington.  I.ick 
Run  and  Mill  creek  township,  including  Mount 
Harrison.  P.arrsville.  Fairmottnt.  We-t  Fair- 
mount.  St.  Peters,  Lick  Run.  Clifton  Heights 
and  Camp  Washington  wc-t  from  Clifton  avenue 
and  from  Mill  creek  and  north  from  McMillan 
street  to  the  Liberty  street  line. 

The  territory  added  In  this  ordinance  was  in- 
corporated into  the  citv  under  the  designation  of 
the  Eighteenth  Ward  which  was  the  old  election 
precinct  of  Camp  Wa-hing'.on  and  the  Twenty- 
first  Ward  the  former  ckction  precinct  "J  Lick 
Run  and  the  tract  in  the  Spencer  township  as  a 
part  of  the  twvntv-fourth  ward.  The  exact 
jx 'lindane*  of  thee  additions  are  set  forth  in 
the  ordinance  authorizing  these  annexations. 
fCp])"ck  and  IKn<n--e:n.   \f>:  17:  18.1 

This  >ame  tear  an  effort  was  made  to  annex 
(ltft'»n.  Av'.ndaie.  \\'.»-lhnrn.  O  ,h:n  i'>ia.  Cum-  i 
rnin»\i'.!e.  Spring  «"ir-  -ve.  \\  inton  Place.  St.  Ber- 
nard and  Rivers:de. 

The  annexation  wa-  carried  at  the  election  by 


.  the  people  but  the  enabling  act  was  declared 
1  unconstitutional  by  the  courts. 

The  village  of  Columbia  including  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  Miami  country,  in  area  one  and 
one-eighth  square  miles,  was  added  to  Cincin- 
nati on  December  13,  1872.  Cumminsvillc  the 
original  seat  of  the  Ludlow  family  was  annexed 
March  12.  1873.  This  tract  including  two  and 
three-eighths  square  miles  became  known  as  the 
Twenty-fifth  Ward  and  so  continued  until  the 
date  that  the  new  code  of  1902  became  effective. 
In  the  same  year.  March'  29,  1873,  the  village 
of  Woodburn  was  added  to  the  city;  this  in- 
cluded one  square  mile:  this  was  added  to  the 
First  Ward.  The  Zoological  Garden  and  con- 
tiguous territory  including  one-fourth  of  a  square 
mile  were  added  to  Cincinnati  December  7,  1888. 

The  Legislature  passed  an  act  April  13,  1893, 
authorizing  the  annexation  to  the  city  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Avondale.  Riverside,  Clifton.  Lin  wood 
and  West  wood  and  their  school  districts.  This 
annexation  was  approved  of  by  the  voters  of  the 
city  and  villages  and  the  terms  thereof  were 
determined  by  a  Board  of  Annexation  Commis- 
sioners, consisting  of  Judge  C.  D.  Robertson,  W. 
1!.  Melish  anrl  L.  C.  Robinson.  The  annexation 
went  into  effect.  December  31.  1895.  at  midnight 
and  added  eleven  square  miles  to  the  territory 
of  Cincinnati. 

On  April  28th,  1902,  there  was  added  section 
mx  and  the  east  half  of  section  twelve  of  the 
third  township  in  the  first  fractional  range,  be- 
ing one  and  sixty-nine  hundredths  square  miles 
lying  west  of  Price  Hill. 

The  original  area  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
its  incorporation  was  but  three  square  miles. 
Its  present  area  as  a  result  of  .he  annexations 
aliove  mentioned  is  37.09  square  miles. 

THE  GEOLOGY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  CIN- 
CINNATI. 

By  John  M.  Nicklcs. 

The  geological  history  of  that  part  of  the 
earth's  crust  which  underlies  Cincinnati  and  vi- 
cinity is  comparatively  simple.  The  strata  which 
form  the  framework  of  Cincinnati's  hills  consist 
of  alternations  of  limestone  layers  and  clay 
shales.  The  mineral  composition  and  the  struc- 
ture of  these  strata  sh<  w  that  they  were  formed 
in  a  wide  sea  stretching  from  the  Appalachian 
:  highland  westward,  as  far.  perhaps,  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  Cordilleras.  This  sea  swarmed  with 
animal  life.  The  remains  of  these  animals,  fall- 
ing upon  the  riV-or  of  the  sea.  formed  the  layers 
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of  limestone.  At  times  the  currents  swept  along 
their  waters  surcharged  with  tine  sediment 
brought  from  distant  shores.  This,  settling  slow- 
ly down,  formed  the  clayey  shales,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  creatures  of  long  by-gone  ages 
are  often  beautifully  preserved. 

From  the  great  thickness  of  stratified  de- 
posits formed  in  this  Mississippian  sea,  of  which 
the  present  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  a  much  reduced 
vestige,  we  may  infer  that  the  sea  bottom  was 
slowly  settling  down.  After  this  sinking  had 
continued  long  enough  to  permit  the  accumula- 
tion of  strata  two  thousand  or  more  feet  in 
thickness,  a  contraction  in  the  earth's  crust  pro- 
duced a  gentle  fold  which  brought  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea  a  long,  rather  narrow  island 
extending  north  and  south.  This  uplift  has  been 
called  in  geological  history  the  Cincinnati  anti- 
cline, as  the  strata  dip  gently  away  from  the 
crest  of  this  island  eastward  and  westward. 

The  uplift  probably  took  place  about  the  close 
of  Silurian  times  and  involved  formations  be- 
longing to  the  Silurian  period,  the  Ordovician 
(or  Lower  Silurian)  period  and  underlying  for- 
mations. The  formations  now  exposed  about 
Cincinnati  belong  to  the  Trenton  and  Cincin- 
nati stages  of  the  Ordovician  period.  Over  these 
were  originally,  without  much  doubt,  the  Clin- 
ton and  Niagara  stages  of  the  Silurian  period, 
but  in  the  many  millions  of  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  anticline  was  formed,  these 
Silurian  formations  and  a  large  part  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati formation  have  been  eroded  away. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cincinnati  period  comprise 
three  stages,  the  L'tica.  I-orraine  and  Richmond. 
All  of  the  Richmond  and  part  of  the  Lorraine 
have  been  eroded  away  from  Cincinnati  and  vi- 
cinity. A  small  part  of  the  Trenton  period, 
about  fifty  feet  vertically,  is  excised  in  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River  from  West  Covington 
to  Ludlow.  A  much  greater  exposure  vertically 
is  found  between  New  Richmond  and  Point 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  alxnit  twenty  miles  east  of  Cin- 
cinnati, as  the  axis  of  the  anticline  passes  here 
in  its  north  and  south  trend.  The  Trenton  con- 
tains with  its  shale  much  good  building  stone. 
In  the  early  days  of  Cincinnati  stone  was  quar- 
ried from  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio.  The 
name  "  Low  River  Quarries  "  still  survives.  A 
large  amount  of  stone  was  also  formerly  quar- 
ried from  the  Trenton  in  the  vicinity  of  Point 
Pleasant. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  hills  around  the  city- 
expose  the  Utica.  This  formation  consists  main- 
ly of  shale.   Some  of  the  limestone  layers  would  I 


make  building  stone  suitable  for  cellar  work, 
etc.,  but  nowhere  can  it  be  profitably  quarried. 
The  thickness  around  Cincinnati  is  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

Overlying  the  Utica  and  forming  the  upper 
part  of  the  Cincinnati  hills  is  the  Lorraine,  which 
has  altogether  a  thickness  of  about  three  hun- 
dred feet,  but  at  Cincinnati  only  the  lower  two 
hundred  feet  are  shown.  All  above  has  been 
carried  away.  It  is  in  these  beds  that  the  quar- 
ries have  been  opened  which  have  supplied  foun- 
dation work  for  the  residences  of  Cincinnati's 
citizens.  Several  of  the  churches  and  other 
quasi-public  buildings  show  that  the  stone  can 
also  be  very  tastily  employed  for  architectural 
purposes.  Formerly  a  large  amount  of  lime  was 
burned  from  this  stone,  but  of  late  years  better 
grades  brought  into  the  city  have  displaced  the 
home-made  article  except  for  cellar  work. 

The  Richmond  is  exposed  in  a  belt  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  miles  wide,  surrounding  Cin- 
cinnati in  a  semicircle  through  Indiana  and  Ohio 
at  a  distance  from  the  city  of  from  thirty  to 
sixty  miles. 

All  the  formations  about  Cincinnati  are  very 
prolific  in  fossils.  From  the  earliest  times  when 
the  "  blue  limestone  "  began  to  be  quarried  by 
the  early  settlers,  Cincinnati  has  been  noted  as 
one  of  the  finest  fossil  collecting  grounds  in  the 
world.  A  host  of  collectors  have,  brought  to 
light  a  wealth  of  animal  remains.  Over  eight 
hundred  sjiccics  have  been  described  from  the 
Cincinnati  period,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
more  are  known  that  await  description.  Judg- 
ing from  the  large  number  of  before  unknown 
forms  discovered  within  the  past  two  decades, 
it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  many  more  wait 
for  the  keen  eyes  of  diligent  collectors.  Several 
very  large  collections,  notably  those  of  C.  B. 
D\cr,  U.  P.  James,  and  K.  O.  Ulrich,  have  been 
gathered,  hut  to  the  shame  of  Cincinnati  be  it 
said  that  she  lias  never  given  the  proper  en- 
couragement to  scientific  labors,  and  so  these 
large  collections,  which  can  never  be  duplicated, 
have  been  allowed  to  slip  away  to  the  large 
scientific  institutions  of  the  Fast. 

Among  the  many  who  have  helped  to  un- 
earth the  fossil  treasures  and  make  these  riches 
known  to  the  world  may  lie  mentioned  Dr.  John 
Locke,  who  reported  upon  Southwestern  Ohio 
for  the  First  Ohio  Geological  Survey  in  1836-7, 
S.  T.  Carle  v.  Robert  Buchanan.  U.  P.  James, 
R.  B.  Moore,  R.  M.  Byrnes.  II.  H.  Hill,  C.  B. 
I  Dyer,  S.  A.  Miller,  Geo.  \V.  Harper,  A.  G. 
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Wethcrby,  E.  O.  Ulrich,  R.  S.  Bassler,  and  C. 
L,  Faber. 

After  the  Cincinnati  anticline  had  brought'  to 
the  surface  the  new  born  island,  it  became  the 
prey  of  the  elements  which  are  unceasingly  at 
work  tearing  down  the  land  surface  and  trans- 
porting the  debris  to  the  seas.  Many  millions  of 
years  have  elapsed  since  rain,  frost  and  running 
water  began  their  work  on  this  new  surface. 
These  elements  work  very  slowly,  but  in  the  long 
ages  that  have  elapsed  since  they  began  their 
work,  they  have  brought  about  great  changes  in 
the  appearance  of  the  land.  Originally  the  sur- 
face was  almost  level,  but  soon  drainage  chan- 
nels were  established  which  were  cut  deeper  and 
deeper.  We  do  not  know  how  much  the  sur- 
face of  this  old  island  has  been  worn  down,  but 
probably  on  an  average  it  has  lost  between  three 
hundred  and  four  hundred  feet  vertically. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  study  to  trace  the  old 
drainage  channels  through  which  this  great  mass 
of  rock  and  shale  was  carried  seaward  in  the 
form  of  mud.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made. 
It  would  seem  that  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult, 
and  it  would  not  be,  had  it  not  been  for  a  most 
surprising  event  in  geological  history.  This  was 
the  advance  from  the  north  in  comparatively  re- 
cent times— geologically  speaking — of  a  great, 
thick  sheet  of  ice,  an  immense  glacier,  which 
covered  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  filled  up 
the  hollows,  planed  off  some  of  the  eminences 
and  swept  around  others,  blocked  the  rivers  and 
often  compelled  them  to  carve  out  for  them- 
selves new  channels.  When  the  ice  sheet  melted 
away,  it  left  undisturbed  over  hill  and  hollow 
an  immense  amount  of  wastage  in  the  form  of 
gravel,  sand,  silt,  bowlders  and  till.  The  val- 
leys around  Cincinnati  quite  generally  show  this 
glacial  debris  and  some  is  found  even  on  some  of 
the  hill  tops. 

By  this  ice  invasion,  which  had  its  southern 
limit  only  a  short  distance  south  of  Cincinnati, 
the  drainage  of  this  region  was  profoundly  modi- 
fied. The  ancient  drainage  was  obliterated, 
though  it  has  here  and  there  left  its  traces.  The 
Ohio,  at  least  as  far  down  as  Lawrcnceburg, 
Indiana,  is  a  young  river,  occupying  mainly  the 
channels  of  several  very  old  streams;  in  some 
places,  as  at  Cincinnati,  it  has  carved  out  for 
itself  a  new  channel. 

An  examination  of  the  surface  features  about 
Cincinnati  shows  that  the  older  portion  of  the 
city  occupies  a  somewhat  semi-circular,  depressed 
area,  surrounded  by  hills  except  on  the  south 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Ohio  River.  Coving- 


ton and  Newport  occupy  a  similar,  smaller  half- 
basin  intersected  by  the  Licking  River  and  semi- 
circled  by  hills.  The  hills  surrounding  this  basin 
are  comparatively  steep,  though  their  surface 
now  is  not  what  it  was  when  the  city  was  first 
settled.  Then  the  slopes  of  the  hills  were  dense- 
ly wooded.  Only  here  and  there  did  the  small 
streams  cut  through  to  the  bed  rock.  The 
growth  of  the  city  caused  many  quarries  to  be 
opened  into  the  hillsides,  and  later,  when  the 
city  spread  out  over  the  hills,  many  cuts  and 
fills  were  made  for  streets  and  residence  sites. 
All  in  all,  great  changes  were  thus  made,  yet 
the  general  features  are  about  as  they  were  when 
the  floods  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  sheet 
as  it  finally  retreated  had  done  their  work. 

What  arc  called  hills  are  not  really  hills,  but 
only  the  escarpments  of  a  rolling  table  land  in 
which  the  Cincinnati-Covington- Newport  basin 
has  been  hollowed  out  to  a  depth  of  about  300 
feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country. 

The  western  part  of  the  basin  is  occupied  by 
the  broad  Mill  creek  valley  which  continues 
north,  then  northeast.  Several  miles  west  of  the 
Mill  creek  is  a  high  ridge  running  from  the  Ohio 
River  north  through  Wcstwood  and  Cheviot. 
From  this  ridge  several  spurs  extend  eastward. 
The  one  at  the  south  is  quite  wide.  It  is  occu- 
pied by  Price  Hill.  That  between  Fairmount 
and  North  Fairmount  is  comparatively  narrow. 
The  Fairmount  valley,  drained  by  Lick  run,  now 
changed  into  a  sewer,  and  the  North  Fairmount 
valley,  and  their  side  valleys,  illustrate  finely  the 
amphitheatres  which  occur  at  a  certain  stage  in 
normal  erosion.  So  also  does  the  valley  of  the 
West  Fork,  west  of  Cumminsville.  In  fact  most 
of  the  small  valleys  about  Cincinnati  are  of  this 
shape.  It  is  easily  seen  that  from  Mill  creek 
west  was  a  table  land,  which,  as  the  result  of 
erosion,  has  become  a  series  of  ridges  and 
valleys. 

The  high  land  on  the  north  of  the  basin  forms 
a  watershed  from  which  several  short  streams 
in  rainy  weather  flow  down  into  the  basin  or, 
rather,  did  before  they  were  deflected  into  sew- 
ers. Ravine  street  and  Vine  street  occupy  two 
such  small  water  courses.  Deer  creek,  in  the 
valley  between  Mount  Auburn  and  Eden  Park, 
was  another.  The  high  ridge  has  been  utilized 
in  part  for  McMillan  street.  The  north  side  of 
this  watershed,  occupied  by  Burnet  Woods,  Clif- 
ton, Avondale,  Idlewild  and  Hyde  Park,  sends 
its  drainage  streams  off  to  the  north  and  north- 
west and  eventually  their  waters  find  their  way 
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into  Mill  creek.  Walnut  Hills  occupies  the 
broad  eastern  end  of  this  high  ridge. 

The  present  topography  of  the  Cincinnati  re- 
gion presents  some  instructive  features  which 
serve  as  clues  to  the  ancient  drainage.  These 
are  some  of  them :  the  very  wide  valley  of  the 
Mill  creek  with  such  an  insignificant  stream 
flowing  in  it;  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami 
River  for  several  miles  above  its  mouth  much 
wider  than  that  of  the  Ohio  from  this  point 
down;  a  broad  low  valley  extending  from  the 
Little  Miami  at  Red  Bank  westward  to  the  Mill 
creek,  in  which  are  situated  the  suburbs  Madi- 
sonville,  Norwood  and  Bond  Hill. 

The  explanation  of  these  peculiarities  is  that 
in  pre-glacial  times,  a  stream,  known  as  Old 
Limestone,  heading  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maysville,  Kentucky,  and  Manchester,  Ohio,  and 
occupying  what  is  now  the  channel  of  the  Ohio 
from  Maysville  down,  flowed  for  several  miles 
through  the  channel  of  the  Little  Miami  north- 
wardly, then  westward!)'  through  the  low  val- 
lev  just  mentioned,  to  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Bernard.  At  that  point  it  was  joined  by  the 
Licking  River  which  flowed  northwardly  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mill  creek. 
With  its  volume  much  augmented  by  the  water 
of  the  Licking,  Old  Limestone  continued  on  up 
the  Mill  creek  valley  to  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Upon 
its  course  from  this  point  different  views  are 


entertained,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  favors 
the  view  that  the  river  continued  its  course 
through  a  now  abandoned  channel  from  Hamil- 
ton southwestward  into  the  valley  of  the  White 
Water  near  Harrison,  Ohio;  thence,  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  White  Water  to  its  junction 
with  the  Great  Miami  River  not  far  from  Law- 
renceburg,  Indiana. 

Walnut  Hills  was  directly  connected  with  the 
highlands  in  Campbell  County,  Kentucky,  lying 
cast  of  Newport,  Kentucky.  Price  Hill  was  con- 
tinuous with  the  hills  of  Kentucky  lying  to  the 
south.  When  the  ice  sheet  advanced  from  the 
north,  it  blocked  up  Old  Limestone,  the  stream 
flowing  north  in  Mill  creek  valley  to  Hamilton, 
damming  its  waters  into  a  lake  until  they  rose 
high  enough  to  cut  across  the  lowest  parts,  or 
cols,  of  the  old  ridges  at  Walnut  Hills  and  Se- 
damsville,  thus  beginning  the  present  course  of 
the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati.  During  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  this  event  the  Ohio  has  cut 
down  these  gaps  to  their  present  level.  The  steep 
slopes  of  the  hills  abutting  on  the  Ohio  in  the 
First  Ward  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Twentieth 
Ward.  Seclamsvillc  and  Riverside,  are  note- 
worthy and  in  very  great  contrast  with  the  gen- 
tle slopes  of  hills  carved  out  of  the  same  kind 
of  rocks  which  have  been  subject  to  normal 
erosion  during  long  geological  ages. 
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PREHISTORIC  INHABITANTS. 

Ancient  Remains— Mound  Builders. 


The  first  white  man  that  came  to  the  site  of 
Losantivillc  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice 
the  indications  of  the  numerous  presence  at  this 
point  of  an  earlier  jx'ople.  The  Indian  as  he  has 
been  known  within  historic  times  left  little  or 
no  trace  of  his  occupancy  of  any  part  of  the 
land,  but  on  the  small  table  lands  that  consti- 
tuted the  site  of  Losantivillc  were  structures 
which  were  unmistakably  the  remains  of  a  dif- 
ferent race  and  one  whose  name,  character,  his- 
tory and  antiquity  are  left  to  mere  conjecture. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  chase  and  the  dangers 
that  encompassed  the  pioneers  who  first  must 
have  seen  these  remains,  their  presence  aroused 
little  or  no  attention.  Hut  after  the  settlement 
had  located  itself  there  were  men  who  not  only 
became  inquisitive  as  to  the  peculiar  structures 
but  made  a  record  of  them.  The  earliest  of 
these  records  of  any  importance  is  that  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Drake's  invaluable  "Picture  of  Cin- 
cinnati," published  in  1815.  As  a  scientific  ob- 
server. Dr.  Drake  unquestionably  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  early  residents  of  the  city  and  his 
record  is  so  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  so 
well  expressed  that  it  is  best  presented  in  his 
own  words. 

'  No  objects  in  the  State  of  Ohio  seem  to  have 
more  forcibly  arrested  the  attention  of  travelers, 
nor  employed  a  greater  number  of  pens,  than  its 
antiquities.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
so  hastily  and  superficially  have  they  been  ex- 
amined by  strangers,  and  so  generally  neglected 
by  ourselves,  that  the  materials  for  a  full  de- 
scription have  not  yet  been  collected.  The 
former  have  too  often  contented  themselves 
by  copying  from  each  other ;  and  the  latter  have 
commonly'  substituted  wonder  for  examination. 


In  the  United  States,  there  is  indeed  no  redund- 
ance of  time  or  money ;  but  even  in  this  young 
and  parsimonious  State,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
sec  appropriations  of  both,  to  objects  of  greater 
expense  and  lesser  interest,  than  a  survey  of 
these  curious  relics.  In  the  reflection,  that  I 
shall  add  one  more  to  these  crude  and  partial 
accounts,  there  is  not  much  either  to  exalt  pride 
or  gratify  ambition ;  but  as  a  description  of  any 
part  of  the  State  of  Ohio  that  did  not  embrace 
these  veetiges  of  former  population,  would  by 
many  be  considered  palpably  defective  in  its 
plan,  the  present  chapter  cannot  be  omitted.  Its 
imperfections,  however,  will  not  only  fit  it  for 
being  compared  with  the  treatises  that  are  al- 
ready extant  on  the  same  subject,  but  make  it 
better  correspond  with  the  articles  among  which 
it  will  appear. 

"Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  remains 
which  are  termed  ancient,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  distinguish  them,  if  possible,  from 
those  which  are  evidently  mcKlern.  In  several 
places  are  to  be  found  the  sites  of  Indian  vil- 
lages, which  are  indicated  by  hearths  of  flat 
stones ;  by  ashes,  charcoal  and  calcined  earth ; 
and  by  vast  quanties  of  the  broken  bones  of 
those  animals  on  which  the  inhabitants  sub- 
sisted. About  the  same  spots,  but  not  confined 
to  them,  are  found  various  articles  fabricated  of 
clay,  coal,  grit,  flint,  granite  and  other  hard 
stones :  and  which  from  their  form  arc  denom- 
inated hatchets,  axes,  chisels,  arrow  heads, 
pipes  or  ornaments.  Fragments  of  earthern 
ware,  also,  are  picked  up,  which  exhibits  in  its 
composition,  pounded  mussel  and  other  river 
shells;  and  on  its  surface,  many  ornamental 
lines,  either  straight  and  parallel,  or  curved ;  al- 
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ways  formed  by  indentation  or  incision.  None 
of  it  appears  to  have  been  glazed ;  but  most  of 
the  fragments  have,  it  is  obvious,  been  subjected 
to  a  strong  heat.  All  which  I  have  seen  were 
parts  of  vessels,  and  are  unquestionably  a  manu- 
facture of  the  same  species  with  that  carried  on 
by  some  of  the  Southern  tribes  of  Louisiana  at 
the  present  time.  The  remaining  works  of  a 
modern  date  are  stone  and  sometimes  earthen 
tumuli,  which  arc  distinguishable  from  the  an- 
cient by  their  diminutive  size,  and  from  being 
disconnected  with  any  extensive  fortifications, 
or  other  remains.  I  have  seen  three  of  these 
Indian  graves  examined.  They  were  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  in  Kentucky,  where 
none  of  the  common  vestiges  of  ancient  popula- 
tion exist.  Two  of  them  were  composed  of 
stone,  the  other  of  earth.  In  the  latter  the  dead 
bodies  had  been  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  were  surrounded  by  ashes,  calcined 
loam  and  fragments  of  charred  wood.  They 
were  covered  with  flat  limestones,  surrounded 
by  others  set  edgewise.  Over  the  whole  had 
been  erected  a  circular  mound  of  little  convexity, 
being  nearly  36  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  more 
than  three  in  height.  The  others  had  nearly  the 
same  internal  construction;  but  their  framcrs 
chose  to  bring  up  stone  from  the  creeks  200 
feet  below  rather  than  erect  a  mound  of  earth; 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  tools 
which  they  must  have  used  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, their  preference  of  the  former  cannot  ex- 
cite much  surprise. 

"Having  premised  these  remarks,  we  are  bet- 
ter prepared  to  understand  what  relates  to  the 
works  which  are  more  ancient.  Among  these 
there  is  not  a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  which 
prove  the  existence,  in  former  ages,  of  a  build- 
ing composed  of  imperishable  materials.  No 
fragment  of  a  column ;  no  bricks ;  nor  a  single 
hewn  stone  large  enough  to  have  been  incor- 
porated into  a  wall,  has  been  discovered.  The 
fabrics  of  wood  must  have  long  since  mouldered 
away ;  and  the  only  relics  which  remain  to  in- 
flame curiosity  and  excite  speculation,  are  com- 
posed of  earth,  with  which  rude  and  undressed 
masses  of  stone  have  been  sometimes  combined. 
These  vestiges  consist  of  mounds,  excavations, 
and  embankments  or  walls,  of  various  forms  and 
dimensions.  Cincinnati  affords  specimens  of 
each.  Thev  are  extensive  and  complicated,  but 
not  conspicuous,  and  have  therefore  attracted 
less  attention  than  the  relics  at  some  other  places. 
Their  relative  position  may  be  seen  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  frontispiece.    The  principal  wall  01 


embankment  encloses  an  entire  block  of  lots  and 
some  fractions.  It  is  a  very  broad  ellipsis;  one 
diameter  extending  800  feet  east  from  Race 
street ;  and  the  other  about  660  feet  south  from 
Fifth  street.  But  its  figure  is  not  mathemati- 
cally exact.  On  the  east  side  it  had  an  open 
ing  nearly  90  feet  in  width.  It  is  composed  of 
loam,  and  exhibits,  upon  being  excavated,  quite 
a  homogeneous  appearance.  Its  height  is  scarce- 
ly three  feet,  upon  a  base  of  more  than  thirty. 
There  is  no  ditch  on  cither  side.  Within  the 
wall  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  somewhat  un- 
even or  waving;  but  nothing  is  found  that  in- 
dicates manual  labor.  On  each  side  of  the  gate- 
way or  opening,  exterior  and  contiguous  to  the 
wall,  there  is  a  broad  elevation  or  parapet,  of  an 
indeterminate  figure.  From  one  01  these  may 
be  traced  a  bank,  not  more  than  twelve  inches 
in  height,  on  a  foundation  nine  times  as  great. 
It  extends  southerly  about  150  feet,  till  it  reaches 
within  one  or  two  rods  of  the  border  of  the 
upper  plain  or  Hill,  when  it  turns  to  the  east, 
and  terminates  in  a  mound  at  the  junction  of 
Main  and  Third  streets,  distant  nearly  500  feet. 
From  the  parapet  of  the  opposite  side,  no  wall 
of  this  kind  can  be  traced ;  but  immediately 
north  of  it,  and  at  a  short  distance,  afe  two  other 
shapeless  and  insulated  elevations  more  than  six 
feet  in  height,  which,  it  seems  probable,  could 
not  have  been  formed  on  an  alluvial  plain,  but 
by  the  hands  of  man.  Upwards  of  400  yards 
east  of  this,  between  Broadway  and  Sycamore 
streets,  there  is  another  bank,  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  one  last  described.  It  can 
be  traced  from  Sixth  to  the  vicinity  of  Third 
street ;  and  is  evidently  the  segment  of  a  very 
large  circle,  the  centre  of  which  would  lie  within 
or  immediately  south  of  that  already  described. 
From  near  the  southern  end  of  this  segment,  to 
the  river,  a  low  embankment,  it  is  said,  could 
formerly  be  traced ;  and  was  found  to  corre- 
spond in  height,  direction  and  extent,  with  an- 
other, more  than  half  a  mile  distant,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  tojfln ;  but  neither  of  these  are 
now  visible.  In  FtWh  street,  east  of  all  that  have 
been  described,  there  is  a  circular  bank  enclos- 
ing a  space  60  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  formed 
by  throwing  up  the  earth  from  the  inside.  It  is 
not  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  hut  12  or  15  in 
horizontal  extent.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
town,  between  Vine  and  Elm  streets,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  400  yards  from  the  ellipsis  first  de- 
scribed, there  are  a  couple  of  convex  banks,  760 
feet  long,  and  less  than  two  feet  high,  connected 
at  each  end.    They  arc  exactly  parallel  and  46 
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feet  asunder,  measuring  from  their  centres,  for 
two  thirds  of  their  distance ;  after  which  they 
converge  to  40.  In  the  southern  of  these  banks, 
about  the  point  where  their  inclination  to  each 
other  commences,  there  was  an  opening  30  feet 
wide.  The  direction  of  these  elevations,  as  as- 
certained by  the  compass,  does  not  vary  two 
degrees  from  a  true  east  and  west  line.  The 
site  of  our  town  exhibits  many  other  inequali- 
ties of  surface,  which  arc  no  doubt  artificial; 
but  they  arc  too  much  reduced,  and  their  con- 
figuration is  too  obscure  to  admit  of  their  being 
described.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  plains 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  have  not  a 
single  vestige  of  this  kind. 

"Of  excavations,  we  have  but  one.  It  is  situ- 
ated more  than  halt  a  mile  north  of  the  figure 
first  described,  and  is  not  perceptibly  connected 
with  any  other  works.  Its  depth  is  about  12 
feet ;  its  diameter,  measuring  from  the  top  of 
the  circular  bank  formed  by  throwing  out  the 
earth,  is  nearly  50.  Popular  speculation  could 
not  fail  to  make  it  a  half  filled  well;  but  no 
examination  has  yet  been  undertaken. 

"The  mounds  or  pyramids  found  on  this  plain 
were  four  in  number.  The  largest  stands  di- 
rectly west  of  the  central  enclosure  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  at  the  distance  of  500  yards.  Its 
present  height  is  27  feet,  and  about  eight  feet 
were  cut  off  by  General  Wayne,  in  1794,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  reception  of  a  centincl.  It  is  a 
regular  ellipsis,  whose  diameters  are  to  each 
other  nearly  as  two  to  one.  The  longer  runs 
17  degrees  cast  of  north.  Its  circumference,  at 
the  base,  is  440  feet.  The  earth  for  30  or  40 
yards  around  it,  is  perceptibly  lower  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  plain,  and  the  stratum  of  loam 
is  thinner;  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  scooping  up  the  surface;  which 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  its  internal  structure. 
It  has  been  penetrated  nearly  to  the  centre,  and 
found  to  consist  of  loam  gradually  passing  into 
soil,  with  rotten  wood.  The  fruits  of  this  ex- 
amination were  only  a  few  scattering  and  de- 
cayed human  bones,  a  branch  of  deer's  horn,  and 
a  piece  of  canhern  ware,  containing  mussel 
shell.  At  the  distance  of  500  feet  from  this 
pyramid,  in  the  direction  of  north  eight  degrees 
east  there  is  another  ah-nit  nine  feet  high,  of  a 
circular  figure,  and  nearly  tint  on  the  top.  This 
has  been  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  its  base, 
without  affording  anything  but  some  fragments 
of  human  skelet "us.  and  a  handful  of  copper 
beads,  which  had  been  strung  on  a  cord  of  lint. 

"Northeast  of  the  last,  at  the  distance  of  a 


few  hundred  yards,  is  another  of  the  same  figure, 
but  not  more  than  three  feet  in  height ;  which 
upon  being  partially  opened,  has  been  found  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  unfinished  spear  and  arrow 
heads,  of  flint. 

"The  mound  at  the  intersection  of  Third  and 
Main  streets  has  attracted  most  attention,  and 
is  the  only  one  that  had  any  connection  with  the 
lines  which  have  been  described.  It  was  about 
eight  feet  high,  one  hundred  and  twenty  long, 
and  sixty  broad ;  of  an  oval  figure,  with  its 
diameters  lying  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
cardinal  points.  It  has  been  almost  obliterated 
by  the  graduation  of  Main  street ;  and  its  con- 
struction is,  therefore,  well  known.  Whatever 
it  contained  was  deposited  at  a  small  distance 
beneath  the  stratum  of  loam  which  is  common 
to  the  town.  The  first  artificial  layer  was  of 
gravel,  considerably  raised  in  the  middle ;  the 
next,  composed  of  large  pebbles,  was  convex  and 
of  an  uniform  thickness;  the  last  consisted  of 
loam  and  soil.  These  strata  were  entire,  and 
must  have  been  formed  after  the  deposits  in  the 
tumulus  were  completed.  Of  the  articles  taken 
from  thence,  many  have  been  lost;  but  the  fol- 
lowing catalogue  embraces  the  most  curious: 

"1.  Pieces  of  jasper,  rock  crystal,  granite 
and  some  other  stones — cylindrical  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  swelled  in  the  middle;  with  an 
annular  groove  near  one  end. 

"2.  A  circular  piece  of  cannel  coal,  with  a 
large  opening  in  the  centre,  as  if  for  an  axis; 
and  a  deep  groove  in  the  circumference,  suitable 
for  a  band.  It  has  a  number  of  small  perfora- 
tions, disposed  in  four  equidistant  lines,  which 
run  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre. 

"3.  A  smaller  article  of  the  same  shape,  with 
eight  lines  of  perforations ;  but  composed  of 
argillaceous  earth,  well  polished. 

"4.  A  bone,  ornamented  with  several  carved 
lines,  supposed  to  be  hicroglvphical. 

"5.  A  sculptural  representation  of  the  head 
and*  beak  of  a  rapacious  bird,  perhaps  an  eagle. 

"6.  A  mass  of  lead  ore  (galena)  lumps  of 
which  have  been  found  in  some  other  tumuli. 

"7.  A  quantity  of  isinglass  (mica  mem- 
branaeea)  plates  of  which  have  been  discovered 
in  and  about  other  mounds. 

"8.  A  rinall  ovate  piece  of  sheet  copper,  with 
two  perforations. 

"9.  A  larger  oblong  piece  of  the  same  metal, 
with  longitudinal  grooves  and  ridges. 

"Those  articles  are  described  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  volumes  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Transactions,  by  Governor  Sargent  and  Judge 
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Turner;  and  were  supposed,  by  Professor  Bar- 
ton, to  have  been  designed  in  part  for  ornament, 
and  in  part  for  superstitious  ceremonies.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  I  have  since  discovered  in  the 
same  mound: 

"10.  A  number  of  beads,  or  sections  of  smalt 
hollow  cylinders,  apparently  of  bone  or  shell. 

"11.  The  teeth  of  a  carnivorous  animal, 
probably  those  of  the  bear. 

"12.  Several  large  marine  shells,  belonging 
perhaps  to  the  genus  buccinum;  cut  in  such 
manner  as  to  serve  for  domestic  utensils,  and 
nearly  converted  into  the  [so  in  original]. 

"14.  Several  copper  articles,  each  consisting 
of  two  sets  of  circular  concavo-convex  plates; 
the  interior  one  of  each  set  connected  with  the 
other  by  a  hollow  axis,  around  which  had  been 
wound  a  quantity  of  lint;  the  whole  encom- 
passed with  the  bones  of  a  man's  hand.  Several 
other  articles,  resembling  this,  have  been  dug  up 
in  ether  pirts  of  the  town.  They  all  appear  to 
consist  of  pure  copper,  covered  with  the  green 
carbonate  of  that  metal.  After  removing  this 
incrustation  of  rust  from  two  pieces,  their  spe- 
cific gravities  were  found  to  be  7.545  and  7.857. 
Their  hardness  is  about  that  of  the  sheet  copper 
of  commerce.  They  arc  not  engraved  or  em- 
bellished with  characters  of  any  kind. 

"15.  Human  bones.  These  were  of  different 
sizes ;  sonietimes  enclosed  in  rude  coffins  of 
stone,  but  oftener  lying  blended  with  the  earth 
— generally  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  ashes 
and  charcoal.  The  quantity  of  these  bones, 
altho'  much  greater  than  that  taken  from  the 
other  mounds  of  the  town,  was  small  in  propor- 
tion to  what  was  expected — the  whole  tumulus 
not  having  contained  perhaps  more  than  20  or 
30  skeletons.  With  a  view  of  comparing  these 
bones  with  those  of  the  present  Indian  tribes,  I 
endeavored  to  collect  and  preserve  them;  but 
they  were  generally  in  such  a  state  of  decay 
that  nothing  more  could  be  inferred,  than  a 
sameness  in  the  height  of  the  two  races.  At 
length  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  the 
skull,  nearly  entire,  of  a  middle  aged  man ;  and 
have  compared  it  with  that  of  a  Wyandot  In- 
dian— presented  to  me  by  John  Johnston,  Esq. 
The  facial  angle  of  the  ancient,  which  may  be 
termed  the  fossil  skull,  is  740— that  of  the 
Wyandot  760— and  in  their  length  and  breadth 
there  is  but  little  difference.  On  placing  and  ex- 
amining them,  however,  in  the  manner  directed 
by  Blumenbach.  it  is  seen  that  a  section  made 
through  the  forehead  and  the  occiput  would 
exhibit  in  the  fossil  skull  almost  a  regular  oval ; 


in  the  Wyandot,  the  figure  of  an  egg  cut  length- 
wise, after  being  flattened  at  its  smaller  end. 
The  face  of  the  Indian  head,  moreover,  is 
shorter  and  broader  than  that  of  the  fossil;  the 
upper  jaw  projects  less,  and  the  check  bones  are 
more  distant,  broad  and  prominent.  Those  of 
the  fossil  skull,  are,  however,  of  greater  height 
than  the  cheek  bones  of  most  European  faces. 
But  what  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  a 
single  comparison,  appears  from  this — that  the 
upper  part  of  another  skull  found  in  this  tumu- 
lus exhibits  the  same  horizontal  section  with 
the  Wyandot,  except  that  the  forehead  is  re- 
markably convex,  instead  of  being  flatted.  The 
fossil  teeth,  which  I  have  seen,  were  generally 
sound,  and  had  nothing  peculiar  in  their  figure. 

"No  earthen  vases  were  found  in  the  Main 
street  tumulus  but  a  small  one,  composed  in 
part  of  pulverized  mussel  shells,  was  lately  dug 
up  and  broken  to  pieces,  about  =;oo  feet  from 
that  mound.  Other  vessels  have  been  discov- 
ered in  similar  situations  in  the  country.  A 
comparison  of  these,  as  to  form,  composition  and 
ornament,  with  the  vases  made  in  later  times  or 
by  distant  nations,  might  lead  to  interesting  re- 
sults; but  the  bigotry  of  Spain  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury seems  not  to  have  been  more  destructive 
to  the  historical  paintings  of  Mexico,  than  the 
indifference,  negligence  or  idle  curiositv  of  many 
of  our  citizens  are  to  these  interesting  relics." 

Dr.  Drake  also  gives  some  account  of  the 
ancient  works  of  Piqua,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Great  Miami  and  with  those  lower  down 
on  the  same  river  near  the  mouth  of  Hole's 
creek.  He  speaks  briefly  of  the  fortifications 
near  Hamilton  and  the  old  stone  fort  so  called, 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Miami  and 
the  Ohio.  General  Lytle  furnished  him  with 
information  concerning  the  fortifications  near 
Milford  and  those  further  up  the  Little  Miami, 
near  Deerfield  and  Lebanon,  are  noted  and  some 
particular  information  is  given  about  a  mound 
near  Chillicothe.  His  general  observations  are 
not  without  interest.  He  concluded  that  the 
lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  arc  the  northern 
and  southern  boundary  of  the  region  containing 
these  works,  and  that  they  extend  from  the  Al- 
leghanies  to  the  Pacific.  They  are  found  in  the 
greatest  magnitude  and  grandeur  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  Mexico.  Another  circumstance 
is  that  they  are  generally  found  in  the  valleys  of 
the  great  streams  but  on  the  second  and  third 
banks  counting  from  the  rivers.  The  forests, 
he  maintains,  exhibit  no  appearance  of  more  re- 
cent growth  than  the  forests  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood.  He  concludes  that  they  were  obviously 
built  for  purposes  of  defense,  although  as  to 
some  of  the  valley  remains  he  concludes  there 
are  grounds  for  a  different  opinion,  citing  the 
fact  that  General  Wayne  did  not  believe  they 
were  for  that  purpose.  He  finally  seems  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  upland  works  were  for 
defense  and  those  in  the  valleys  for  residence 
purposes.  All  the  mounds  were  burying  places. 
He  speaks  of  the  two  theories  relating  to  the 
builders.  One  is  that  they  were  a  nation  which 
had  been  expelled  from  litis  part  of  the  contin- 
ent and  had  become  extinct,  and  the  other  that 
they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  existing  Indian 
tribes  who  had  degenerated  from  their  earlier 
higher  grade  of  civilization.  He  seems  to  in- 
cline to  the  latter  view. 

Another  description  of  interest  is  that  given 
by  Judge  Burnet,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
our  earlier  citizens  and  in  some  respects  our 
most  valuable  authority  upon  the  early  history 
of  this  neighborhood.  Judge  Burnet,  in  his 
"Letters  to  Delafieid,"  speaks  as  follows: 

"When  I  first  came  here  the  town  had  ad- 
vanced but  very  little  from  a  state  of  nature. 
The  surface  of  the  site,  on  which  it  stands,  was 
undisturbed,  except  where  some  rough  houses 
and  humble  cabins  had  been  erected,  to  shelter 
its  inhabitants.  The  works  referred  to  were  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  though  depressed 
in  height,  by  the  natural  causes  which  had  oper- 
ated on  them  for  ages.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
town,  as  originally  laid  out,  there  were  two  large 
circles,  one  near  the  eastern  boundary,  and  the 
other  in  a  western  direction,  near  the  ceatre  of 
the  plat.  The  former,  though  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  be  traced,  was  not  as  elevated,  or  as 
I>erfect  as  the  other.  It  was  about  the  same 
diameter,  and  was  uniform  in  its  curvity.  The 
circle  near  the  centre  passed  through  the  block 
which  I  owned,  south  of  Fourth,  and  between 
Vine  and  Race  streets.  It  was  an  exact  circle, 
about  six  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The  earth 
which  comj>osed  it  had  been  gradually  washed 
down,  till  its  base  had  spread  about  twenty-five 
feet,  and  its  apex  was  reduced  to  alxnit  eight 
or  ten  feet  above  the  plane  of  its  base.  On  the 
north  side,  near  Fifth  street,  there  was  an  aper- 
ture, ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  there  might 
have  been  another,  which  has  escaped  my  mem- 
ory. The  arc  within  my  enclosure,  subtended  by 
a  chord  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  was  pre- 
served with  care,  while  it  was  in  my  possession. 
On  that  part  of  it,  I  am  confident,  there  was  no 
break,  or  opening.    These  works  were  entirely 


on  the  upper  level  of  the  town-plat,  and  did  not 
approach  the  break  of  the  hill  nearer  than  four 
hundred  feet.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods 
west  of  the  circle  last  spoken  of  stood  a  beauti- 
ful mound,  thirty-five  or  forty  leet  high,  con- 
structed with  great  exactness,  and  standing  on  a 
base  unusually  small,  compared  with  its  height. 
When  the  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Wayne  was  encamped  at  this  place,  in  1792-3, 
he  had  a  sentry-box  on  its  top,  which  com- 
manded an  entire  view  of  the  plain.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  structure  two  or  three 
smaller  ones  were  standing,  which  were  found 
to  contain  human  bones,  as  is  the  fact  with  re- 
gard to  most  of  them.  Besides  these,  there  was 
another  of  a  medium  size,  compared  with  the 
others,  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about 
midway  between  the  circles  and  in  advance  of 
them,  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  about  three 
or  four  hundred  feet.  By  digging  down,  and 
grading  Main  street,  this  structure  was  entirely 
removed  many  years  ago.  While  that  process 
was  going  on,  many  articles  which  it  contained 
were  found,  some,  if  not  all  of  which,  were 
probably  deposited  there,  after  the  country  had 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  Among  them  were 
marine  shells,  pieces  of  hard  earthen-ware,  a 
small  ivory  image,  finely  wrought,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms,  which  had 
hcen  much  mutilated ;  also  a  small  metallic  in- 
strument, complex  in  its  construction,'  much  cor- 
roded and  decayed,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  intended  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
small  substances.  The  skeleton  of  a  man  was 
also  found,  under  its  apex,  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  contained  in  what  might  be  called  a 
cotrin,  composed  of  flat  stones,  so  placed  on  all 
sides  as  to  protect  the  body  from  the  pressure 
of  the  earth.  Other  discoveries  were  made 
which  my  memory  does  not  retain,  with  suf- 
ficient accuracv,  to  enable  me  to  describe  them. 
*  *  *"  (trans.  Ohio  Hist.  &  Phil.  Soc, 
Vol.  I,  Tart  2,  p.  35.) 

In  1874  ancient  graves  were  discovered  by 
Dr.  11.  H.  Hill,  on  Brighton  Hill,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  city.  This  had  been  the  site  of  a 
former  mound  which  had  been  washed  away 
by  the  rain.  The  bodies  were  discovered  within 
a  circular  spot,  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  but 
the  bones  were  so  decomposed  as  to  fall  to  dust 
almost  immediately ;  it  is  thought  that  Indians 
were  buried  here  as  well  as  mound  builders. 
Many  other  articles  were  found  at  this  place  in- 
cluding teeth,  tusks  of  animals  and  implements, 
the  bone  and  mica  together  with  stone  hammers, 
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pipes,  arrow  heads,  spear  heads  and  awls  of  1 
copper  and  bone.  Another  so-called  ancient  re- 
main was  what  has  been  designated  the  "dug- 
h<  u  "  which  was  about  one-half  mile  north  of 
the  ellipse  described.  This  is  the  well,  referred 
to  by  I  Jr.  Drake. 

The  ancient  works  were  marked  on  a  number 
of  the  earlier  maps  of  the  city.  They  are  plainly 
shown  hi  the  "Flan  of  Cincinnati"  which  is 
prefixed  to  Drake  s  "Statistical  View  of  1815" 
as  well  as  on  the  maps  prefixed  to  the  first  and 
second  directories  of  the  city,  published  in  1S19 
and  i8_»5.  A  large  ellipsis  is  shown  as  surround- 
ing completely  the  block  between  Fourth,  Fifth, 
Kace  and  Vine  and  includes  more  than  the  west- 
ern hall  of  the  block  to  the  east,  which  also 
takes  in  parts  of  the  blocks  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  large  mound  west  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  Fifth  am!  Walnut  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Johnston  l'uilding  was  clearly  shown. 
Another  large  mound  is  shown  west  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut,  which 
ixteiided  from  the  middle  of  Fourth  street  half 
wav  down  to  Third,  occupying  the  western  half 
of  in-lots  \(>2  and  I'e}.  It  is  connected  by  a 
single  ciihankmcut  by  another  large  mound  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Main.  It  is 
easy  w  ith  either  of  these  maps  to  follow  Drake's 
description. 

The  large  mound  near  the  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Mound  was  removed  in  N'ovnnlxT.  1841, 
i  t  the  purj>osc  of  extending  Mound  street  and 
grading  an  alley,  hist  below  the  surface  near 
the  center  of  the  mound  was  found  a  part  of  a 
human  skull  and  two  bins  of  alxuit  seve  n  inches 
in  length.  I  rider  the  skull  was  a  bed  of  char- 
coal, ashes  ami  earth  and  in  it  a  remarkable 
stone  with  marking-  in  curves  and  scrolls  u|>ou 
it  This  since  has  |Hcn  called  the  "Cincinnati 
tablet"  and  w«s  the  occasion  of  much  discussion 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  denounced  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Charles  Whittlesey  as  a 
fraud.  Subsequently,  however.  Kolxrt  Clarke 
of  this  citv  published  a  pamphlet  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  stone,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Cin- 
cinnati tablet  has  been  accepted  as  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  mound  builders'  period.  Mr.  Whit- 
tlescv  himself  admitted  that  he  had  been 
convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the  tablet  by 
Mr.  Clarke's  pamphlet.  It  is  descriKd  and 
commented  upon  in  Smiier  and  Davis'  "Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley:" 

"  The  material  is  fine  grained,  compact  sand- 
stone of  a  light  brown  color.  It  measures  five 
inches  in  length,  three  in  breadth  at  the  ends, 


and  two  and  six-tenths  at  the  middle, 
aliout  halt  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  sc 
face  varies  very  slightly  from  a  per  fee 
The  figures  are  cut  in  low  relief  (the  lin 
not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  an 
depth),  ami  occupy  a  rectangular  space 
inches  and  two-tenths  long  by  two  a' 
tenth  wide.  The  sides  of  tile  stone,  it 
observed,  are  slightly  concave.  Light  1 
drawn  across  the  face  near  the  ends, 
angles,  and  exterior  to  ihese  are  notches, 
five  at  one  end  and  twenty-four  at  th 
The  back  of  the  stone  has  three  dee| 
tudinal  grooves  and  several  deprcssic 
detitlv  caused  by  rubbing— probably  p 
by  sharpening  the  instrument  used 
sculpture. 

"Without  discussing  the  singular  rese 
which  the  relic  bears  to  the  Fgvptian  c 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to 
duplication  of  the  figures,  those  upon  < 
corres|)onding  with  those  upon  the  otl 
tile  two  central  ones  being  also  alike.  It 
observed  that  there  are  but  three  scrolb 
urcs — four  of  one  description  and  two 
others.  I'rohably  no  serious  discussion 
question  whether  or  not  these  figures  ar 
glvphieal,  is  needed.  They  more  resen 
stalk  and  flowers  of  a  plant  than  anvtb 
in  nature.  What  significance,  if  any,  ma 
to  the  peculiar  markings  or  graduation 
e:id  it  is  not  undertaken  to  say.  The  snt 
products  of  the  longer  and  shorter  lines 
ty-four  by  seven  and  twenty-five  by  e 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  three  mi 
the  number  of  davs  in  the  year:  iron 
circumstance  the  suggestion  has  been  a 
that  the  tablet  had  an  astronomical  ori 
constituted  some  sort  of  a  calendar. 

"We  may  perhaps  find  the  key  to  its  | 
iti  a  very  humble,  but  not  therefore  It- 
esting  class  of  southern  remains.  I!oth 
ico  and  in  the  mounds  of  Mississippi  ha 
found  stamps  of  burnt  clay,  the  faces  o 
are  covered  with  figures,  fanciful  <>r  h 
all  in  low  relief,  like  the  Face  of  a  st. 
plate.  These  were  used  in  imprcs-ni 
meiits  u{M)ii  the  clothes  or  prewired  skin 
people  possessing  them.  They  exhibit  I 
cavity  of  the  sides  to  be  observed  in  the 
question- -intended,  doubtless,  for  gnat 
vcnicncc  in  holding  and  using  it — as  alsc 
lar  reduplication  of  the  ornamental  figi 
betraying  a  common  purpose.  This  exp 
is  offered  h\ jxtthetically  as  being  entin 
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sistcnt  with  the  general  character  of  the  mound 
remains,  which,  taken  together,  do  not  warrant 
us  in  looking  for  anything  that  might  not  well 
pertain  to  a  very   simple,  not  to  say  rude. 

people." 

In  addition  to  the  remains  of  the  mound  build- 
ers already  described  as  found  on  the  site  of 
Cincinnati,  there  were  traces  of  a  period  of 
vegetation  prior  to  the  time  of  the  settlement 
As  to  the>c  the  best  account  is  given  by  Judge 
Burnet  in  his  letter  of  October,  1837,  to  Mr. 
Delafield : 

'"You  have  made  a  particular  request  for  in- 
formation, relative  to  the  stumps  which  were 
found  tn  my  well.  I  have  seen  in  print  several 
exaggerated  statements,  professing  to  describe 
their  appearance,  and  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  found.  One  writer  has  said,  that  they  had 
evidently  been  cut.  by  a  metallic  instrument — 
that  the  marks  of  an  axe  were  visible,  and  that 
chips,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  were 
found  on,  and  near  them.  Another  has  stated, 
that  the  rust  of  iron  was  seen  on  the  stumps; 
and  a  third  has  affirmed,  that  an  axe  was  found 
near  them.  Neither  of  these  statements  is  true. 
The  tacts  are  simply  these,  that  in  sinking  a 
well,  in  1S02.  within  the  circular  work  above 
described,  at  the  depth  of  ninety-three  feet,  I 
found  two  stumps,  one  about  a  foot,  and  the 
other  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  standing  in 
the  position  in  which  they  grew.  Their  roots 
were  perfectly  sound,  and  extended  from  them, 
horizontally,  on  every  side.  Their  tops  were  so 
d<  caved  and  mouldered,  that  no  opinion  could 
he  formed  as  to  the  process  by  which  the  trunks 
had  been  severed.  The  surface  of  the  earth,  at 
the  place  where  they  were  found,  is  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  above  the  present  low  water 
mark  of  the  Ohio,  according  to  the  level  of 
Joseph  Gcst,  city  surveyor.  They  could  not 
have  been  hnr.ruht  there  by  a  current  of  water, 
b<  cause  their  upright  position,  and  the  regular, 
horizontal  extension  of  their  roots,  proves  that 
ibvy  must  have  grown  on  the  spot,  where  they 
were  found.  There  is  another  fact  connected 
with  this  matter,  worthy  of  notice.  Prior  to  the 
time  ot  dicing  the  well.  I  had  never  seen  a  mul- 
berry tree,  growing  on.  or  near,  the  premises, 
thi >ugh  they  were  1 -  un  l  in  the  neighboring  for- 
ests, vet.  tlu  next  y  .bon,  they  sprang  up  wher- 
ever the  excav.v.ed  earth  had  been  spread,  in 
such  r.tu-hers.  as  maJe  it  necessary  to  destroy 
them  and  they  continued  thus  to  shoot  up  for 
several  Mar-,  though  not  one  made  its  appear- 
ance on  any  other  part  of  the  lot.    This  fact 


induced  me  to  conclude  that  the  stumps,  or  at 

least  one  of  them,  was  of  the  mulberry  kind. 
*    *  * 

"It  may  throw  some  light  on  this  subject,  to 
state,  that  when  the  town  was  laid  out,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  forest  indicated  that  the  surface 
of  the  earth  had  undergone  no  material  change, 
probably,  in  five  hundred  years;  as  it  exhibited 
the  remains  of  trees,  which  had  matured,  de- 
cayed, and  fallen,  by  the  side  of  others  still 
flourishing  and  giving  evidence  that  they  had 
been  growing  some  centuries.  The  stump  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  mulberry  must  have  been 
in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  found  (ninety- 
three  feet  below  the  surface),  for  an  equal  period 
of  time,  and  yet,  when  the  earth  about  its  roots 
was  spread  on  the  surface,  where  no  mulberry 
tree  existed,  young  mulberries  immediately 
sprung  up  in  great  numbers.    *    *  * 

"In  connection  with  these  facts,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  another,  of  the  same  character. 
Mr.  Daniel  Symmes,  when  sinking  a  well,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  found  a  log,  quite 
sound,  at  the  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  below 
the  surface.  This  was  also  on  the  upper  level, 
or  bench  of  the  town.  At  the  place  where 
this  fossil  was  found,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  much  lower  than  it  is  at  the  well  first  men- 
tioned, being  only  eighty-one  feet  above  low- 
water  mark  in  the  Ohio.  Similar  discoveries 
have  been  made,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  at 
greater  distances  from  the  river,  furnishing 
proof  that  the  entire  plain,  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
hills,  is  a  deposit,  covering  what  was  formerly 
the  surface  of  the  earth." 

As  to  the  character  or  identity  of  the  people 
who  built  these  structures,  we  have  little  or  no 
information  that  is  of  any  value.  Every  ob- 
server has  made  his  conjecture  and  supported 
that  conjecture  by  what  he  was  pleased  to  re- 
gard as  evidence  taken  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, but  without  any  disrespect  to  the  great 
amount  of  work  that  has  been  spent  upon  the 
subject,  it  can  be  said  that  little  information  of 
any  exact  character  has  been  obtained.  Not  the 
least  mtcresting  theory  connects  itself  with  the 
claim  of  the  Irish  to  .have  preceded  the  Norse  in 
Iceland  and  afterwards  discovered  America  in 
the  toth  century.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mound 
builders  of  the  Ohio  Valley  were  connected  with 
the  race  which  sprang  from  these  early  Irish 
explorers.  Another  theory  places  this  European 
immigration  as  early  as  twelve  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  Again  the  Welsh  are  alleged  to 
have  discovered  America  in  the  twelfth  century 
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and  one  of  the  evidences  of  this  discovery  is 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
mounds  to  some  of  those  in  Wales.  This  possi- 
bility is  spoken  about  by  Filson  in  his  ''Ken- 
tucky,'" and  David  Jones  in  his  wandering  among 
the  tribes  west  of  the  Ohio,  in  1772,  was  im- 
pressed with  the  correspondence  of  Indian  words 
with  his  native  Welsh.  A  man  Griffith  claimed 
to  have  been  taken  in  1764  to  a  tribe  that  spoke 
Wctsh. 

Naturally  the  old  theory  that  the  Indians  were 
descendants  of  the  Jews  had  as  a  precedent  con- 
dition the  idea  that  the  mounds  were  built  by 
these  wandering  tribes  before  their  degeneracy. 
The  early  explorers  were  unable  to  get  any  in- 
formation about  the  mound  builders  from  the 
people  whom  they  encountered.  De  Soto,  in 
1540,  was  assured  by  the  Indians  that  they  had 
built  the  mounds,  but  no  credence  is  given  to 
this  statement.  Kalm,  the  Swede,  notes  the 
mounds  that  he  observed  in  1749,  and  Carver 
saw  them  at  Lake  Pippin  in  1768.  David  Jones 
mentions  those  in  Ohio,  in  1772,  and  Adair 
speaks  of  them  in  his  book  on  the  American  In- 
dians, in  1775.  Jefferson  in  his  "Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia," published  in  1782,  speaks  of  them  as  bar- 
rows "all  over  the  country,"  obviously  intended 
as  burying  places.  On  a  map  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  published  by  John  Fitch,  in  1785,  it 
is  stated  that  "this  country  has  once  been  settled 
by  a  people  more  expert  in  the  art  of  war  than 
the  present  inhabitants.  Regular  fortifications 
and  some  of  these  incredibly  large  are  frequently 
to  be  found.  Also  many  graves  and  towers  like 
mramids  of  earth."  The  reference  is  to  the  site 
of  Wisconsin. 

Franklin  conjectures  that  the  works  of  Mari- 
etta might  have  been  built  by  De  Soto,  to  which 
view  Noah  Webster  assented.  Professor  Bar- 
ton had  first  credited  the  Toltecs  with  building 
them ;  these  he  thought  to  be  descendants  of 
the  Danes.  Maj.  Jonathan  Heart,  LoskicI, 
Hart  ram  and  Volney,  all  mention  the  ancient 
mounds  in  their  records  and  journals.  In  1794, 
Winthrop  Sargent,  the  Secretary  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  reported  the  exploration  of  the 
mounds  at  Cincinnati  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Benjamin 
Smith  Barton,  with  accompanying  drawings  and 
"some  account  of  certain  Articles,  which  were 
taken  out  of  an  ancient  Tumulus,  or  Grave,  in 
the  Western  Country,"  as  follows: 

"Cincinnati,  N.  W.  Territory, 
"Sep.  8th,  1794. 

"I  have  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Sir,  to  transmit 
you  a  drawing  of  some  matters  more  extraordi- 


nary than  have  heretofore  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, in  all  the  researches  into  the  antiqui- 
ties of  this  country.  The  multiplicitv  of  my  avo- 
cations leaves  not  leisure  for  more  than  rough 
delineations;  and  you  must  be  contented  to  re- 
ceive them  in  this  style.  I  |k>sscss  all  the  orig- 
inals, and  intend  by  some  safe  conveyance  pre- 
senting them  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  should 
they  believe  them  of  importance  enough  for  a 
deposit  of  my  disposition  to  promote  the  pur- 
pose of  their  institution.  The  drawing,  perhaps, 
is  too  imperfect  to  stand  the  test  of  criticism, 
and  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  hazard  it  to  their 
view.    Your  judgment,  however,  should  govern. 

"It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  body  with 
which  this  collection  was  interred  was  found 
lying  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  about  five 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  the 
head  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  at  the  S.  W. 
side  thereof,  or  about  fifteen  feet  from,  an  ex- 
tensive artificial  mound  of  earth,  raised  proba- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  a  burial  ground,  upon  the 
margin  of  the  second  bank  of  the  Ohio  River 
(suddenly  rising  fifty  feet  above  the  first)  and 
now  elevated,  in  the  extreme,  eight  feet  from 
the  general  level  of  the  same,  with  a  gradual 
slope  in  the  various  directions,  and  a  base  of 
about  120  feet  by  sixty.  One  of  the  main  streets 
of  the  town  passes  through  the  western  part 
of  this  grave,  and  in  the  frequent  repairs  of 
the  acclivity,  human  bones  have  often  been 
found.  You  have,  I  think,  been  heretofore  told 
by  me,  and  perhaps  received  a  sketch,  of  very 
extensive  ancient  fortifications  at  Cincinnati,  not 
regular  as  those  at  Muskingum,  but  very  worthy 
of  notice.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  to  you, 
that  upon  this  mound  are  the  stumps  of  oak- 
trees,  seven  feet  diameter ;  and  within  seven  feet, 

one  of  small  she    years  of  age.    Many,  in 

its  vicinity,  that  might  have  l>een  of  more  dura- 
tion, are  removed  by  the  opening  of  this  road, 
or  street.  In  addition  to  the  matters  of  which 
vou  have  the  drawing,  were  several  utensils,  or 
ornaments,  lost  or  mislaid.  If  hereafter  they 
come  to  my  view,  you  shall  receive  information." 

The  letter  is  accompanied  by  some  admirably 
executed  drawings  of  the  articles  found,  most 
of  which  have  already  been  described  by  Dr. 
Drake.  This  letter,  with  drawings,  is  printed 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  before  which  it 
was  read  May  20,  1796. 

The  Delaware  Indians  convinced  Heckewelder 
of  their  connection  with  the  fortifications,  but 
the  missionary  is  thought  to  have  been  imposed 
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upon.  DeWitt  Qinton  evolved  some  theories 
connecting  the  Scandinavians  with  the  mounds. 
Caleb  Atwater  of  Ohio,  after  considerable  in- 
vestigation expressed  the  belief  that  the  mound 
builders  were  of  Asiatic  origin  and  that  they 
subsequently  migrated  to  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  investigations  of  Squier  and  Davis, 
which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  two  hundred 
mounds  and  the  exploration  of  one  hundred 
earth  work  enclosures,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  gave  the  largest  amount  of  knowl- 
edge yet  obtained  concerning  this  subject.  Their 
results  were  published  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. Haven,  in  1856.  reviewed  the  whole 
matter  arguing  against  the  theory  of  the  mound 
builders  being  a  more  advanced  race  and  ad- 
vocating their  identity  with  the  Indians,  and 
again  in  1877,  he  held  that  it  might  yet  be 
proved  that  the  Indians  and  mound  builders  were 
one  in  race.  This  it  will  be  remembered  was 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Drake  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  The  discovery  of  a  considerable 
number  of  mound  builders'  skulls,  which  in 
earlier  years  had  been  held  by  some  craniologists 
to  favor  the  theory  of  a  vanished  race,  has  led  to 
more  critical  study  and  now  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  seems  to  incline  to  the  theory  of  the 
Indian  origin  of  these  mounds  and  their  build- 
ers. In  the  fourth  report  of  the  bureau,  it  is 
said  that  over  two  thousand  mounds  had  been 
opened  and  thirty-eight  thousand  relics  gath- 
ered, but  nothing  has  been  found  to  afford  any 
clue  to  the  language  used  by  the  mound  builders. 
The  conclusions  reached  were  first  that  the 
mounds  were  as  diversified  as  the  Indian  tribes, 
but  yield  no  signs  of  a  superior  race.  Their 
builders  and  the  Indians  arc  claimed  to  be  the 
same,  and  the  accounts  by  earlier  visitors  to  the 
Indians  found  lure  are  confirmed  by  die  disclos- 
ures of  the  mounds ;  in  fact  certain  kinds  of 
mounds  in  certain  localities  are  the  work  of 
tribes  now  known. 

Cyrus  Thomas,  the  principal  advocate  of  this 
view,  maintained  that  the  enclosures  of  North- 
ern Ohio  were  built  by  the  Iroquois  Huron 
tribes,  but  that  the  animal  mounds,  so  called,  arc 
more  ancient  than  the  simpler  ones.  Strongly 
in  favor  of  the  Red  Indian  theory  was  Judge 
Manning  F.  Force,  for  so  many  years  prominent 
in  the  life  of  Cincinnati.  In  1874,  he  read  be- 
fore the  Literary  Club  a  paper  which  with  other 
papers  maintained  that  the  race  of  builders  were 
in  the  main  similar  to  the  modern  Indians  and 
flourished  about  one  thousand  years  ago.  Some 
of  them  he  thought  still  survived  in  the  Gulf 


States  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  their  de- 
velopments he  places  on  the  plane  of  the  Pue- 
blos, above  that  of  the  Algonquins  and  below 
that  of  the  Aztecs. 

Lucien  Carr  maintained  that  the  early  records 
show  that  nothing  was  fount!  in  the  mounds 
that  was  not  described  as  pertaining  to  the  In- 
dians known  to  the  first  travelers.  On  the  other 
hand  Squier  and  Davis  seem  to  favor  the  dis- 
appeared race  theory,  although  Squier  finally 
concluded  that  the  New  York  mounds  were  the 
work  of  the  Iroquois. 

Professor  Putnam,  who  in  connection  with 
C.  L.  Metz  made  most  of  the  explorations  in 
this  neighborhood,  seems  to  believe  that  many 
Indian  tribes  built  mounds  and  earth  works  but 
does  not  accept  the  proposition  that  all  were 
built  by  these  tribes  as  proved.  The  subject  is 
no  nearer  conclusion  than  in  the  earliest  days  of 
discussion.  The  old  idea  of  relying  upon  the 
age  of  trees  as  indicating  antiquity  is  not  at 
present  considered  of  much  force.  The  subject 
has  furnished  unlimited  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion to  the  literati  of  this  neighborhood  as  well 
as  to  travelers,  as  it  was  in  Ohio  that  the  first 
interest  was  aroused  and  the  principal  explora- 
tions made.  Cutler  described  the  mounds  at 
Marietta  in  1789,  and  Barton  describes  one  at 
Cincinnati  in  1799.  Sargent's  letter  of  1794  has 
been  quoted. 

General  Harrison  regarded  this  as  a  subject 
particularly  worthy  of  his  pen,  and  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Cincinnati,  in  1837,  he  made  the  following  re- 
marks about  the  works: 

"When  I  first  saw  the  upper  plain  on  which 
that  city  stands,  it  was  literally  covered  with  low 
lines  of  embankments.  I  had  the  honor  to  at- 
tend General  Wayne  two  years  afterwards,  in 
an  excursion  to  examine  them.  We  were  em- 
ployed the  greater  part  of  a  day,  in  August, 
1793,  in  doing  so.  The  number  and  variety  of 
figures  in  which  these  lines  were  drawn,  was 
almost  endless,  and,  as  I  have  said,  almost  cov- 
ered the  plain — many  so  faint,  indeed,  as 
scarcely  to  be  followed,  and  often  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  entirely  obliterated ;  but,  by  care- 
ful examination,  and  following  the  direction, 
they  could  again  be  found.  Xow.  if  these  lines 
were  ever  the  height  of  the  others  made  by  the 
same  people  (and  they  must  have  "been  to  have 
answered  any  valuable  purpose),  or  unless  their 
erection  was  many  years  anterior  to  the  others, 
there  must  have  been  somo  other  cause  than  the 
attrition  of  rain  (for  it  is  a  dead  level)  to  bring 
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them  down  to  their  then  state.  That  cause  I 
take  to  have  Ix-cn  continued  cultivation ;  and,  as 
the  people  who  erected-  them  would  not  them- 
selves destroy  works  which  had  cost  them  so 
much  labor,  the  solution  of  the  question  can  only 
be  found  in  the  long  occupancy  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  another  people,  and  the  probability  is 
that  that  people  were  the  conquerors  of  the 
original  possessors.  In  the  question  of  the  fate 
of  the  former,  and  the  cause  of  no  recent  vestige 
of  settlements  being  found  on  the  Ohio,  I  can 
offer  only  a  conjecture,  but  one  that  appears 
to  me  to  ho  far  from  improbable." 

He  seemed  to  think  that  the  mound  builders 
might  have  been  driven  off  by  the  great  flood, 
"not  because  of  the  actual  suffering,  but  from 
the  suggestions  of  superstition;  an  occurrence  so 
unusual  being  construed  into  a  warning  from 
Heaven  to  seek  a  residence  upon  the  smaller 
streams." 

( )ne  of  the  best  known  writers  on  prc-historic 
man  and  on  Indian  life  generally  is  L,  II.  Mor- 
gan. 1  le  felt  certain  that  the  mound  builders 
could  not  be  classed  with  any  known  Indian 
slock  and  that  the  nearest  region  from  which 
they  could  have  been  derived  is  New  Mexico. 
This  was  a  natural  sequence  of  his  favorite 
theory  of  communal  life  which  pervades  all  his 
writings.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  the  com- 
munal mode  of  living  accorded  with  the  usages 
of  aboriginal  hospitality  as  well  as  with  their 
tenure  of  land.  The  large  structures  called  pal- 
aces by  some  which  were  found  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  were  regarded  by  him  as  joint 
tenement  houses.  The  earth  work  structures 
accredited  to  the  mound  builders  naturally  ap- 
peared to  him  m  the  same  light  and  led  him  to 
connect  their  builders  with  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of  Mexico.  This  is  all  the  more  easy  for 
him  as  he  scouted  the  idea  of  the  very  high 
grade  of  Mexican  civilization  as  reported  by  the 
Spanish  writers  and  described  by  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft. Tli  is  theory  is  discussed  by  Rolicrt 
Clarke  in  the  pamphlet  already  referred  to.  The 
central  work,  the  ellipse  so  often  referred  to. 
was  held  to  correspond  with  the  "pueblo"  or 
village.  The  fact  that  it  was  on  the  upper  plain, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  Its  edge  and 
that  it  could  be  screened  from  view  of  the  river 
bv  a  prove  of  trees  pave  it  a  measure  of  security. 

'  The  embankment,  three  feet  high  (|>ossibiv 
originally  higher),  with  a  liase  of  thirty  feet, 
afforded  sufficient  foundation  for  their  build- 
ings. occup\ing  the  circumference  of  the  ellipse, 
facing  inward,  presenting  a  solid  timber  wall 


i 

on  the  outside,  with  no  entrance  but  by  tin 
way  on  the  east,  which  may  have  been  pr< 
by  a  palisade  of  round  timbers,  with 
ojK*nings  for  ingress  and  egress,  and  1>\ 
structures  of  the  nature  of  blockhouses 
higher  embankments  attached  cxunially 
side  of  the  entrance.  From  the  lower  01 
blockhouses,  it  will  be  renumbered,  ran  ll 
cmbu  Anient,  one  foot  high,  with  nine  fee 
southward  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  dc 
and  then  east  to  the  mound  on  the  c< >r 
Third  ami  Main  streets.  This  may  hav 
occupied  by  a  high  timber  palisade,  or  a  c 
way  leading  to  the  mound,  which  was  so  s 
as  to  command  a  full  view  of  the  Licking 
which  enters  the  Ohio  on  the  opposite 
and  was  doubtless  an  important  approach, 
it  was  necessary  should  be  watched,  ll 
right  in  supposing  that  the  embankment, 
same  dimensions  as  the  la-t.  noticed  » 
Sycamore,  running  from  Sixth  >tic«i  1> 
'lliird  street,  turned  there  ami  joined  th< 
embankment  at  the  mound,  and  wa-  biiil 
in  the  same  manner,  we  would  thus  1  in 
whole  front  so  defended  that  it  would  1 
be  forced  or  flanked  bv  an  enemy  eomini 
the  direction  of  the  Licking  River. 

"Fast  of  thi*  high  hill,  Mount  Adams 
looking  the  Ohio,  and  giving  a  clear  view 
river  for  miles,  would  be  a  natural  oui|. 
which  it  would  not  be  necc->ary  to  erect  a 
structure.  I  have  never  heard  of  am  r 
having  been  found  mi  this  hill. 

"To  the  west,  the  hill  next  the  river 
distant,  and  from  its  position  did  not  ci 
an  extensive  enough  view  of  the  river  to  s 
an  outlook:  so  a  position  was  selected  in 
edge  of  the  plain,  about  five  hundred  van 
of  the  closed  end  of  the  village,  and  ; 
mound  thirty-five  feet  high  was  erected 
which  could  he  had  an  extensive  view 
Kentucky  shore  ami  of  the  '  'bio  River 
bend    below    the   mouth    of    Mill  creek 
Krighton  Hill  mound  would  give  an  ex 
view    of   the   whole   of   Mill  creek  vnlli 
whole,  as  before  mentioned,  being  part  of 
tensive  series  of  signal  stations. 

"The  minor  mounds  and  other  works 
upper  plain  may  have  been  connected  w 
supervision  and  care  of  their  agricultural 
tions  on  the  rich  land  between  the  villa 
the  northern  hills. 

'•  Thus  we  have  a  village  judiciously 
on  a  fine,  fertile  plain,  and  well  guarded 
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nature  of  the  location  and  the  artificial  works 
erected  on  a  carefully  arranged  plan." 

Probably  the  final  conclusion  in  this  matter 
is  best  expressed  by  our  own  well  known  citi- 
zen. Judge  Force,  as  follows:  "The  mystery 
which  enveloped  the  builders  of  these  and  simi- 
lar works  is  now  largely  dispelled  and  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  they  were  tribes  of  Indians 
differing  little  from  the  sedentary  and  fortified 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  country  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes  in  the  time  of  Cartier 
and  Champlain,  or  from  the  tribes  which  now 
inhabit  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona." 

The  matter  of  the  age  of  the  earth  works  lias 
liccn  as  complete  a  mystery  as  the  race  or  char- 
acteristics of  the  builders.  Mr.  Winsor  epito- 
mizes three  matters  of  evidence  which  arc 
usually  considered.  The  first  is  that  very  few 
of  the  earth  works  are  found  on  the  last  of  the 
terraces  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  streams.  The 
second  is  the  condition  of  the  skeletons  found 
which  must  be  considered  with  relation  to  the 
kind  of  earth  with  which  they  were  buried.  The 


third  is  the  age  of  the  trees  found  upon  them. 
L'pon  this  last  consideration  but  little  depend- 
ence can  be  placed.  The  trees  may  have  been 
planted  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  building 
of  the  mounds  or  after  they  had  been  abandoned 
or  they  might  have  been  planted  immediately 
upon  their  completion.  As  already  stated  the 
old  idea  of  measuring  the  age  of  trees  by  rings 
is  an  exploded  one  although  Mr.  Winsor  says 
that  in  the  temperate  zone  the  best  authorities 
place  dependence  upon  it. 

With  these  statements  of  the  remains  found 
on  the  site  of  Cincinnati  and  with  the  various 
views  entertained  about  their  origin,  the  subject 
can  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader 
with  the  comforting  assurance  that  the  field  of 
inquiry  on  this  subject  is  still  open,  that  after 
all  nothing  has  been  settled  with  regard  to  it 
and  that  the  opinion  of  one  is  about  equal  in 
value  to  the  opinion  of  another.  The  subject, 
too,  has  additional  charm  in  the  way  of  afford- 
ing unlimited  opportunity  for  conjecture  for  the 
reason  that  any  settlement  of  the  matter  is  proba- 
bly beyond  human  wisdom. 
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THE  INDIANS. 

Indian  Tribes— Indian  Chieftains — Treaties  with  the  Indians. 


INDIAN  TRIBES. 

When  the  first  explorers  entered  the  West, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Ohio  region  was 
the  hunting  ground  of  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
known  at  that  time  as  the  Five  Nations.  This 
family  of  Indians  stood  foremost  among  the 
American  savages  in  the  exploits  of  war  and  in 
cultivation,  if  such  a  word  can  be  employed  in 
such  a  connection.  At  one  time  or  another  they 
were  the  conquerors  of  half  the  continent  and 
included  within  their  sovereignty  the  choicest 
hunting  grounds,  covering  the  most  fertile  val- 
leys and  the  densest  forests  in  the  region  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  Mississippi.  In 
the  nature  of  things  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Indians  were  not  usually  located  near  their  home 
land  Although  much  attention  was  devoted  by 
some  of  the  tribes  to  agriculture,  their  principal 
means  of  subsistence  were  the  game  of  the  forest 
and  plain  and  the  fish  of  the  rivers.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  their  villages  was  naturally  the  first 
place  to  be  hunted  out  and  this  made  it  neces- 
sary for  hunting  parties  to  look  for  game  at 
greater  distances  from  home.  As  a  result  it  be- 
came usual  for  the  stronger  nations  to  hold 
large  tracts  of  forests  as  their  special  demesne. 
The  division  of  these  tracts  among  the  tribes 
was  well  recognized  and  although  it  might  be 
possible  to  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  any 
one  of  them  without  coming  across  an  inhabited 
spot  or  meeting  either  friend  or  foe,  the  right 
of  property  in  these  particular  sections  was  well 
understood  by  the  Indians.  As  one  race  became 
predominant  over  its   neighbors,  its  hunting 


grounds  extended  and  any  one  who  entered 
upon  them  did  so  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

The  Indians  that  occupied  the  Western  and 
Middle  States  two  hundred  years  ago  belonged 
chiefly  to  two  great  families,  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Algonquins.  In  the  Ohio  Valley,  while  the 
influence  of  the  first  named  nation  was  very 
great  and  its  title  to  the  land  a  matter  of  much 
subsequent  discussion,  the  natives  with  whom 
the  settlers  in  the  main  came  into  contact,  be- 
longed to  the  Algonquin  family.  The  Iroquois 
at  one  time  or  another  extended  their  conquests 
from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Mississippi,  and  although  not  pres- 
ent in  large  numbers  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  their 
quasi-sovereignty  was  to  sonic  extent  recognized 
by  all  the  other  tribes.  They  are  supposed  in 
some  measure  to  owe  their  triumphs  to  their 
home  within  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  the  great  rivers  and  the  lakes  large 
and  small,  offered  opportunities  for  roving 
throughout  the  lands  adjacent  to  them.  They 
consisted  of  five  tribes  or  nations,  the  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas  and  the  Sen- 
ecas,  to  whom,  in  17 14.  were  joined  the  Tus- 
caroras,  after  which  the  Five  Nations  became 
known  as  the  Six  Nations.  Each  of  these  tribes 
had  a  separate  organization  with  their  sachems 
and  chiefs,  but  all  matters  of  foreign  policy  were 
deliberated  upon  and  decided  in  the  general  as- 
sembly in  a  great  council  house  in  the  Onondaga 
Valley.  By  reason  of  their  clannish  system,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  same  clan  had  branches  in 
all  of  the  families  of  the  confederacy,  they 
formed  a  very  united  body  and  their  system  of 
descent   through   the    female   line,  constantly 
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transferring  the  power  of  the  sachem  to  the 
collateral  branches  of  his  family,  prevented  any 
one  family  from  obtaining  too  great  a  power  or 
influence  among  them.  In  the  Algonquin  fam- 
ily, the  descent  was  through  the  male  line. 

The  Five  Nations  from  time  to  time  swept  the 
country,  practically  exterminating  their  enemies. 
Their  process  of  extermination  was  complete.  A 
large  number  of  their  captives  were  destroyed 
'  by  the  most  horrible  torture  at  the  stake,  and 
the  remaining  ones  were  distributed  among  the 
different  tribes  of  the  conquerors,  husbands  and 
wives  and  parents  and  children  being  entirely 
separated  so  that  the  family  identity  was  com- 
pletely lost.  Iti  this  way  the  losses  of  the  con- 
querors in  battle  were  repaired  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful opposing  nation  was  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

No  more  terrible  story  has  ever  been  written 
than  that  of  the  destruction  by  the  Iroquois  of 
the  Hurons  and  the  Tobacco  Nation,  among 
whom  were  so  many  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  at  this  time.  The 
Hurons  (Iroquois)  occupied  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Lakes  Huron,  trie  and  Ontario,  but  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  they 
were  wiped  out  of  existence  as  a  nation  and 
ceased  to  exist.  Some  took  refuge  among  the 
French  in  Canada,  others  fled  to  the  north  be- 
yond Lake  Superior,  from  which  place  they  were 
afterwards,  about  1680.  driven  to  Detroit,  where 
along  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Frie  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  they  were 
known  to  the  later  settlers  under  the  name  of 
the  Wyandots.  These  Indians,  the  survivors  of 
the  Hurons  and  of  the  so-called  Tobacco  Na- 
tion, took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the 
French  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  they 
were  among  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the 
English  in  the  Indian  war  under  Pontiac. 

To  the  south  of  Lake  Erie  dwelt  two  other 
members  of  the  Iroquois  family.  The  Andastes 
were  along  the  valley  of  the  lower  Susquehanna, 
and  the  Fries  or  Cats  were  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake  which  still  retains  their  name.  As  soon 
as  the  war  with  the  Hurons  was  over,  the  Five 
Nations  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Fries,  who 
at  that  time  had  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them. 
A  deputation  of  their  principal  men  had  been 
sent  to  the  great  Seneca  town  to  confirm  this 
treatv,  but  in  the  quarrel  one  of  the  Senecas  was 
killed.  In  the  melee  that  followed,  the  thirty 
deputies  were  slain.  This  precipitated  hostilities 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Fries  captured  a 
famous  Onondaga  chief.    As  he  was  about  to 


be  burnt  he  was  successful  in  convincing  his  cap- 
tors that  the  policy  of  conciliation  was  a  wise 
one  and  they  resolved  to  turn  him  over  to  the 
sister  of  one  of  the  murdered  deputies,  to  take 
the  place  of  her  lost  brother.  Under  the  Indian 
law  this  gave  her  the  privilege  either  to  adopt 
him  or  burn  him,  and  it  was  thought  that  she, 
although  absent,  would  upon  her  return  imme- 
diately accept  him  as  a  member  of  her  family ; 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  however,  she  demanded 
revenge  and  insisted  upon  his  being  burnt. 
With  his  last  breath  he  warned  his  tormentors 
that  they  were  not  destroying  him  alone  but  the 
whole  Erie  nation.  As  a  result  of  this  execution 
the  whole  Iroquois  confederacy  was  aroused  and 
the  Five  Nations,  to  a  number  of  twelve  hun- 
dred warriors,  took  the  field. 

They  advanced  over  the  lake  in  canoes  and 
drove  the  Fries  into  the  forests  of  the  West, 
where  the  defenders  built  themselves  a  fortifica- 
tion of  trees.  The  demand  of  the  Iroquois  that 
they  should  surrender  was  received  with  de- 
rision and  their  assault  with  poisoned  arrows. 
In  the  second  attack  the  bark  canoes  were  car- 
ried over  their  heads  like  shields  and  upon  ar- 
riving at  the  palisades  they  were  planted  upright 
and  used  as  scaling  ladders.  The  fury  of  the 
assault  was  such  as  to  throw  the  Fries  into  a 
panic  and  when  the  day  was  ended  the  Erie 
nation  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  victors  were 
obliged  to  spend  two  months  in  the  Erie  region, 
burying  their  own  dead  and  nursing  the 
wounded. 

The  Iroquois  then  turned  their  arms  against 
the  sole  remaining  enemy  of  their  own  race,  the 
Andastes.  This  nation  was  inferior  in  number 
to  their  three  previous  antagonists.  They  were 
nble,  however,  to  postpone  their  destruction  for 
a  much  longer  time.  The  war  at  first  was  a 
series  of  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Mohawks  took 
the  principal  part  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois. 
In  1662,  however,  the  Five  Nations  as  a  body 
took  up  the  quarrel,  and  eight  hundred  warriors 
set  out  to  inflict  a  decisive  blow  upon  their  ene- 
mies. When  they  came  to  the  Andastes  town 
they  found  it  was  fortified  by  a  double  palisade 
with  bastions  and  was  set  with  several  small 
pieces  of  cannon  which  they  had  received  from 
their  neighboring  Swedish  friends.  An  assault 
was  out  of  the  question  and  treachery  was  tried. 
Their  envoys,  however,  were  tortured  to  death 
by  fire  it)  the  sight  of  their  countrymen  and  the 
assailants  retired  in  confusion.  Added  to  this 
disappointment  came  the  ravages  of  smallpox, 
which  swept  over  the  Seneca  nation  with  ter- 
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rible  results.  The  repeated  skirmishes,  although 
terminating  in  many  instances  in  favor  of  the 
Andastes,  were  so  weakening  their  numbers  that 
in  1675  they  were  reduced  to  less  than  three 
hundred  fighting  men  and  became  the  easy  vic- 
tims of  the  Senecas.  This  victory  left  the  Iro- 
quois the  undisputed  masters  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  They  had  clearly  established  a 
Roman  peace  and  the  neighboring  Algonquin 
tribes  were  allowed  to  exist  upon  condition  of 
the  payment  of  yearly  tributes  of  wampum.  As 
a  result  of  these  many  wars,  the  force  of  the 
Five  Nations  in  1660,  we  are  told,  had  been  re- 
duced to  twenty-two  hundred  warriors,  of  whom 
not  more  than  twelve  hundred  were  of  the  true 
Iroquois  stock,  while  the  rest  were  made  up  of 
the  prisoners  adopted  from  the  conquered  tribes 
of  Hurons,  Neutrals  and  Erics  and  other  nations 
that  had  been  practically  extinguished. 

At  Onondaga  seven  different  nations  were 
represented,  and  among  the  Senecas  no  less  than 
eleven.  In  1714  and  1715,  however,  a  kindred 
nation  of  Tuscaroras  came  from  the  south  and 
joined  the  Five  Nations,  being  admitted  as  the 
sixth  member  of  the  confederacy. 

For  a  time  the  lands  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  lakes  were  practically  unoccupied  except  as 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  all  conquering  Iro- 
quois. From  time  to  time  great  hunting  parties 
launched  their  canoes  upon  the  head  waters  of 
the  rivers,  coming  with  the  flood  tides  of  the 
spring  and  fall,  and  others  came  by  way  of  the 
lakes.  They  scattered  through  the  forest  and 
went  up  and  down  the  rivers  of  the  Kanawha, 
Muskingum,  Scioto,  Kentucky,  the  Miamis  and 
the  Wabash.  There  were  none  to  oppose  them 
and  after  their  departure,  silence  and  desolation 
marked  the  places  of  their  camp  fires  and  tem- 
porary villages.  As  the  more  easterly  lands 
were  given  over  to  settlements  to  the  French 
and  English ,  the  Iroquois  found  that  their  at- 
tention was  more  frequently  called  to  Quebec 
and  to  Albany,  the  lands  of  the  North  and  West 
and  of  the  far  West,  and  gradually  other  nations 
drifted  in  to  the  abandoned  hunting  grounds 
north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  country  now  known  as  Ohio  was  distributed 
in  a  way  among  the  following  nations.  That 
part  about  the  Muskingum  and  along  the  upper 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  was  occupied  by  the  Min- 
goes,  who  were  wanderers  and  outlaws  of  the 
Five  Nations,  chiefly  Senecas  and  Cayugas.  The 
Wyandot s  who  had  seated  themselves  about  De- 
troit had  sent  large  bodies  along  the  Sandusky 


River  and  as  far  as  the  Scioto,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  tour  of  Christopher  Gist  (1750),  their 
chief  village  was  on  the  Tuscarawas,  near  its. 
junction  with  the  Walhonding.  Near  the  Ohio 
and  along  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  were  the 
Shawanees  with  their  chief  town  at  both  sides 
of  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  To  the 
west,  extending  from  the  Wabash  to  the  two 
Miamis,  were  certain  tribes  of  the  Miamis, 
known  as  Twightwees  (Tawightis)  and  the 
lJiankeshaws  and  Weas  (Ouiatanons).  Their 
principal  fort  and  town  at  the  time  of  Gist's  visit 
was  Pickawillany.  Among  the  Mingocs  and 
Shawanees  and  Wyandot s  were  scattered  the  Del- 
awares. 

Shortly  after  Gist's  tour,  the  Wyandots  with- 
drew entirely  from  Muskingum,  leaving  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawanees.  In 
the  same  way  they  spread  into  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Scioto  and  to  the  plains  between  its  head 
waters  .and  those  of  the  Little  Miami.  The  Dela- 
yares,  as  they  were  called  by  the  English,  the 
Lcnni-Lenape,  or  original  men,  as  they  were 
called  by  tliemselves,  were  said  by  tradition  to  be 
the  parent  stock  of  the  Algonquin  tribe.  At  all 
solemn  councils  they  were  called  by  the  title  of 
grandfather,  and  they  called  the  other  Algon- 
quins.  children,  grandchildren,  nepltcws  or 
younger  brothers.  The  Wyandots  and  the  Five 
Nations,  however,  they  called  uncles,  who  in 
turn  called  them  cousins.  The  legendary  history 
of  these  Indians  is  probably  the  most  romantic 
that  relates  to  the  Indian  tribes.  They  are  sup- 
posed at  one  time  to  have  lived  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  it  is  this  nation  which  with 
the  Iroquois  are  supposed  to  have  driven  out 
the  mound  builders  whose  mounds  and  forts  still 
remain  in  the  valleys  of  the  different  Ohio  rivers. 
After  this  conquest,  the  Iroquois  went  to  the 
North,  so  tradition  states,  and  the  Lcnni-Lenape 
settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  from  which 
they  took  their  name.  Here  they  settled  down 
to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  when 
William  Penn  held  his  council  with  their  sachems, 
tliey  had  degenerated,  from  the  Indian  stand- 
point, to  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  Five  Nations. 
They  were  then  called  "Women"  and  were  not 
allowed  the  use  of  arms.  When  they  came  to 
sell  their  lands  to  the  Dutch,  the  Iroquois  repu- 
diated the  transaction,  insisting  that  they  had 
no  rights  in  the  land  and  they  were  forced  to 
leave  their  fields  and  fall  back  into  the  Allegheny 
forest,  from  which  they  finally  drifted  to  the  up- 
per Muskingum,  where  they  settled  about  1 740. 
During  the  old  French  War,  they  became  more 
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vigorous  and  while  the  Six  Nations  fought  for 
the  English  they  took  up  the  cause  of  the  French. 
They  fought  later  against  armies  of  Hannar, 
St.  Clair  and.  Wayne,  and  finally  after  the  hat- 
tics  of  Fallen  Timbers  and  Tippecanoe,  they 
were  driven  with  the  rest  of  the  tribes  to  the* 
westward. 

"On  the  Kansas  River  and  its  tributaries,  the 
remnant  of  the  once  powerful  Lenni-Lenape 
range  to-day  over  a  territory  of  a  million  acres, 
still  dreaming,  it  is  said,  of  a  time  when  they 
will  again  assume  their  historic  position  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  family.  A  great  mass  of  tra- 
dition lives  with  them  of  their  Eastern  conquest, 
the  homes  on  the  Delaware,  Allegheny  and  Mus- 
kingum, where  the  poet  had  Evangeline  visit 
them  in  her  search  for  Gabriel.  And  still  the 
massacre  of  Gnadenhiitten  is  told  to  wondering 
children  in  Delaware  wigwams,  which  dot  the 
Ozark  Mountains,  as  they  once  dotted  the  Alle- 
ghany valleys."  (Hulbert.) 

Adjacent  to  the  Delawares  lived  the  Shawa- 
nees,  Shawanoes  or  Shawanese,  Chouanons  of 
the  French,  the  Bedouins  of  the  American  In- 
dians. "The  Shawanese  were  the  only  Amer- 
ican Indians  who  had  even  so  much  as  a  tradition 
of  having  come  to  this  continent  from  across  the 
ocean.  Like  that  of  the  savage  Wyandots,  the 
history  of  the  Shawanese  before  they  settled  down 
on  the  swift  Scioto  is  a  cheerless  talc.  Too 
proud  to  join  one  of  the  great  Southern  confed- 
eracies, if  indeed  the  opportunity  was  ever  ex- 
tended to  them,  they  sifted  northward  through 
the  forests  from  Florida  until  they  settled  be- 
tween the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers. 
Here  the  earliest  geographers  found  them  and 
classified  them  as  the  connecting  branch  between 
the  Algonquins  of  New  England  and  the  far 
Northwest,  so  different  were  they  from  their 
Southern  neighbors.  They  remained  but  a  short 
time  by  the  Cumberland,  for  the  Iroquois  swept 
down'  upon  th<-m  with  a  fury  never  exceeded  by 
the  Cherokees  or  the  Mobilians  and  the  fugitives 
scattered  like  leaves  eastward  towards  the  Allc- 
ghanies.  By  permission  of  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania,  seventy  families,  perhaps  three 
hundred  souls,  settled  down  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
By  1730,  the  number  of  Indian  warriors  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  placed  at  seven  hundred,  one-half 
of  whom  were  said  to  be  Shawanese ;  this  would 
indicate  a  total  population  of  perhaps  fifteen  hun- 
dred Shawanese.  With  the  approach  of  the  set- 
tlements of  the  white  man  and  the  opening  of 
the  bloody  French  and  Indian  War,  they  left  the 


Susquehanna  and  pushed  straight  westward  to 
the  Scioto  River  valley,  beyond  the  Ohio.  The 
Shawanese  have  well  been  called  the  'Bedouins 
of  the  American  Indians.'  The  main  body  of 
the  nation  migrated  from  Florida  to  the  Cum- 
berland and  Susquehanna  and  Scioto  rivers. 
Fragmentary  portions  of  the  nation  wandered 
elsewhere.  Cadwalladcr  Cobdcn  said  in  1745, 
that  one  tribe  of  the  Shawanese  had  gone  quite 
down  to  New  Spain.'  When  La  Salle  wished 
guides  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  1684,  Shawanese  were  supplied  him,  it  being 
as  remarkable  that  there  were  Shawanese  so  far 
North  (though  they  may  have  been  prisoners 
among  the  Iroquois)  as  it  was  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the 
Black  Forest,  the  Shawanese  gained  another  and 
well  earned  reputation— of  being  the  fiercest  and 
most  uncompromising  Indian  nation  with  which 
the  white  man  ever  dealt.  They  were  for  the 
half  century  while  the  Black  Forest  was  their 
home  and  the  Wyandots  their  allies,  ever  first  for 
war  and  last  for  peace.  Under  their  two  terrible 
well  known  chieftains,  Cornstalk  and  Tecumseh, 
they  were  allied  both  with  the  French  and  with 
the  British  in  the  vain  attempt  to  hold  back  the 
tide  of  civilization  from  the  river  valleys  of  the 
Central  West.  Missionary  work  among  them 
proved  a  failure.  They  make  treaties  but  to 
break  them.  Not  an  acre  of  all  the  land  which 
lay  south  of  them,  Kentucky,  but  was  drenched 
by  blood  they  spilt.  Incited  by  such  hell-hounds 
as  the  Girty  boys,  there  was  no  limit  to  which 
the  Shawanese  could  not  be  pushed  and  for  it 
all  they  had  been  trained  by  instinct  and  tradi- 
tion through  numberless  years  of  desperate  ill 
fortune."  (Hulbert.) 

It  was  these  three  nations,  the  Shawances, 
Delawares  and  Wyandots  with  their  center  of 
population  on  the  Scioto,  Muskigum  and  San- 
dusky Rivers  respectively,  and  the  fierce  Miamis 
with' whom  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio  had  to 
cope  and  their  wars  were  the  longest  and  most 
successful  ever  waged  by  the  red  race  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  continent.  They  defied  the  white  man 
for  half  a  century,  "triumphing  terribly  at  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  and  St.  Clair's,  the  greatest  vic- 
tories over  the  white  man  ever  achieved  by  the 
red." 

The  Miamis  or  Twightwees,  who  formerly 
lived  on  the  Maumec  and  Wabash,  as  well  as 
the  Illinois,  were  never  subjugated  by  the  Five 
Nations,  although  their  numerous  wars  weakened 
them  very  seriously.  They  were  very  fierce  in 
battle  and  very  much  given  to  wandering  among 
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the  prairies  and  forests,  but  they  paid  some  at- 
tention to  agriculture  and  the  building  of  per- 
manent dwellings,  and  at  seasons  of  the  year 
their  whole  population  gathered  for  merry  mak- 
ing and  celebrations  within  their  villages.  The 
principal  village  of  the  Miamis,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Pickawillany,  was  visited 
by  many  pioneers  and  is  described  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  expedition  of  Ccloron  and  Gist. 

In  theory  the  tribes  just  described  had  been 
admitted  to  this  region  with  the  consent  of  the 
Five  Nations,  who  by  right  of  conquest  claimed 
the  entire  control  of  this  territory.  I"hc  victories 
of  the  Iroquois  already  related  were  supposed 
to  have  made  tlicm  masters  over  all  the  country 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  as  far  west  as  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  matter  became  important  in  the 
subsequent  claims  which  the  different  European 
powers  put  forward  as  to  the  country  out  of 
which  Ohio  was  formed.  The  steady  growth  of 
French  feeling  and  French  population  in  this 
region  finally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  and  it  became  necessary  to  invent 
some  sort  of  a  theory  upon  which  England  could 
lay  claim  to  this  land.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  the  Five  Nations  had  been  recognized  by 
France  as  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  course 
all  their  lands  were  supposed  therefore  to  belong 
to  that  country.  Sir  William  Johnson  and  Gov- 
ernor Pownall  therefore  shrewdly  advanced  the 
proposition  of  the  conquest  by  the  Five  Nations 
of  the  Western  lands  referred  to,  which  projiosi- 
tion  if  correct  would  naturally  vest  the  title  of 
these  lands  in  England.  This  proposition  was 
not  however  conceded  by  the  Indians,  not  even  by 
the  Mingoes,  who  were  the  off-shoot  of  the  Five 
Nations.  It  was  claimed  by  the  tribes  that  the 
land  was  theirs  not  by  permission  of  the  Five 
Nations,  whose  conqticst  was  disputed.  The  two 
distinguished  Englishmen  already  referred  to,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,  regarded  the 
rights  of  the  Five  Nations  to  all  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Ohio  Valley  "as  thoroughly  es- 
tablished by  their  conquest  in  subdtieing  the 
Shawanees.'  Delawares,  Twightwees,  Miamis 
and  Illinois,  as  they  stood  possessed  thereof  at 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1007."  On  the  other 
hand  such  authorities  as  General  Harrison  and 
Dr.  Drake  and  many  others  disputed  entirely 
such  a  proposition,  and  General  Harrison  sub- 
sequently gave  us  his  conclusion,  after  reviewing 
the  proof,  that  without  any  reasonable  doubt 
"the  pretensions  of  the  Five  Nations  to  a  con- 
quest of  the  country  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Miss- 
issippi are  entirely  groundless." 


General  Harrison  supposed  that  the  Miamis 
had  been  in  immemorial  possession,  from  the  Wa- 
bash to  the  Scioto  where  he  found  them,  and  it 
was  upon  this  supposition  that  he  based  his 
theory.  It  seems  to  be  the  fact,  however,  that 
tiler?  had  been  a  conquest  extending  to  the 
Mississippi,  but  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  combination  of  the  Miamis,  Shawanees 
and  other  nations  of  the  Northwest  incited  by 
La  Salle  and  his  lieutenant,  Tonti,  had  driven 
the  Iroquois  back  to  their  original  lands.  La 
Salle  had  been  permitted  by  his  allies  to  build 
a  fort  on  the  Illinois,  in  the  winter  of  1682  and 
1683,  and  the  Indians  had  used  this  as  a  rallying 
place.  This  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Iro- 
quois and  during  the  absence  of  La  Salle  in 
France  in  March,  1684,  the  Iroquois  attacked  tin.- 
fort  and  besieged  it  for  six  days.  They  were 
unsuccessful,  however,  although  they  made  three 
assaults,  and  finally  withdrew,  carrying  with 
them  a  large  numl>er  of  prisoners.  They  were 
pursued  by  the  Miamis  and  their  confederates, 
the  Illinois,  and  most  of  the  prisoners  were  re- 
gained. This  was  the  first  serious  rebuff  that 
the  Iroquois  received  and  they  never  again  went 
so  far  west.  The  Miamis  and  the  Shawanees 
and  other  tribes  gradually  worked  their  way 
eastward  until  peace  was  made  at  the  great  con- 
vention of  Indians  at  Montreal  in  1701.  From 
this  time  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Five  Nations  lost 
their  control  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mus- 
kingum and  their  claim  of  title  by  conquest  and 
the  claim  of  the  English  depending  upon  it  were 
mere  fictions.  The  Miamis  in  the  meantime 
had  moved  into  Ohio  and  setttcd  at  the  points 
where  they  were  subsequently  found  by  Celoron. 

INDIAN  C1IIKFTA1NS. 

The  most  famous  chief  of  the  Miamis  was 
Little  Turtle  ( Me-chc-cun-na-qua).  He  had 
been  educated  in  a  Jesuit  school  in  Canada  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  mental  vigor  and  great 
common  sense  as  well  as  for  his  skill  and  bravery 
as  a  military  leader.  He  commanded  the  Indians 
at  the  time  of  tlvc  expeditions  of  Generals  Har- 
niar  and  St.  Clair  in  1790  and  1791  and  was  also 
ptesent  in  the  fight  at  Fallen  Timbers  at  the 
time  of  the  Wayne  expedition  in  1794  but  was 
not  in  command.  He  is  supposed  to  have  urged 
the  Indians  not  to  go  into  action  at  this  time  but 
to  accept  the  proposition  for  peace.  "We  have 
beaten  the  enemy  twice:  we  cannot  expect  al- 
ways to  do  this.  The  Americans  are  now  led 
by  a  chief  who  never  sleeps.    The  day  and  the 
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niglit  arc  alike  to  him.  I  advise  peace."  He 
was  among  tltc  chiefs  that  signed  the  treaty  at 
Greenville  uiid  took  a  most  prominent  part  in 
the  proceedings,  which  he  opened  on  hehalf  of 
the  Indians.  His  text  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  was  not  a  valid  treaty 
as  it  had  been  made  by  some  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  tribes  who  were  irresponsible.  lie 
resented  the  carving  out  of  the  Indian  territory 
by  the  English  and  Americans  without  any  con- 
sideration for  the  Indians  and  gave  the  former 
bonndaries  of  his  tribe  as  follows:  "The  prints 
of  my  ancestors'  houses  are  everywhere  to  be 
seen  in  this  portion.  *  *  *  It  is  well  known 
by  all  my  brothers  present,  that  my  forefather 
kindled  the  first  fire  at  Detroit;  from  thence  he 
extended  his  lines  to  the  head  waters  of  Scioto; 
from  thence  to  its  mouth ;  from  thence  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash ;  and  from 
thence  to  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan.  *  *  * 
I  have  now  informed  you  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Miami  Nation  where  the  Great  Spirit  placed 
my  forefather  a  long  time  ago,  and  charged  him 
not  to  sell,  or  part  with  his  lands,  but  to  pre- 
serve them  for  his  posterity.  This  charge  has 
been  handed  down  to  me."  (Burnet's  Notes, 
p.  222.) 

The  French  explorers  found  that  this  state- 
ment was  practically  correct  as  traces  of  the 
Miami  were  found  on  the  territory  mentioned  and 
not  elsewhere.  They  had  probably  been  at  one 
time  identified  with  the  Illinois,  the  enemies  of 
the  Iroquois  from  time  immemorial.  Those  that 
were  in  ( )hio  were  divided  into  three  tribes, — 
the  Miami*  who  occupied  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Maumee  or  Omi,  the  Piankeshaws  between 
the  Wabash  and  the  Miami  rivers  and  the 
Twightwccs  still  farther  to  the  south  along  the 
head  waters  of  the  Miamis.  It  was  a  tribe  of 
the  Twightwccs  sometimes  called  the  Pickawilla- 
nies,  who  established  a  village  on  the  Great 
Miami  in  1748,  which  was  visited  by  Celoron  and 
Gist  and  where  was  the  first  Knglish  fort  and 
station  established  in  this  neighborhood. 

Any  one  who  follows  the  discussion  at  the 
great  council  at  Greenville  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed b>  the  eloquence  of  the  Indians  particu- 
larly by  that  of  Little  Turtle,  who  certainly  as 
far  as  the  mere  presentation  of  facts  was  con- 
cerned was  fully  the  equal  of  Wayne.  He  finally 
with  the  other  chiefs  signed  the  treaty  and  is 
said  to  have  adhered  to  it  ever  after.  He  visited 
President  Washington  at  Philadelphia  in  1797 
where  he  was  made  much  of.  Kosciuszko  then 
visiting  the  United  States  admired  him  very 


much  and  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  hand- 
some pistols  which  he  told  him  to  use  in  defense 
of  his  country.  He  met  Volney  the.  celebrated 
French  philosopher  and  became  quite  intimate 
with  him.  Volney  in  conversation  with  him  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Indians  suggested  that 
they  had  come  from  the  Tartars  in  Asia,  to  which 
Little  Turtle  responded,  "Why  may  not  the  Tar- 
tars of  Asia  have  come  from  the  Indians  in  Amer- 
ica?" Volney  constructed  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Indian  tongue  from  the  information  received 
from  his  Indian  friend. 

E.  D.  Mansfield  the  well  known  chronicler  of 
the  pioneer  times  saw  him  at  his  father's  house  in 
1805  or  1806.  His  father  Col.  Jared  Mans- 
field then  the  surveyor-general  was  living  at  the 
time  in  the  large  two  story  dwelling,  the  best 
looking  and  largest  house  then  in  the  purchase 
built  by  Colonel  Ludlow  at  Ludlow's  Station. 
One  of  the  wings  was  used  as  the  surveyor-gen- 
eral's office.  Colonel  Mansfield  at  that  time  had 
charge  of  the  running  of  the  lines  provided  for 
in  the  treaty  at  Greenville.  His  son  narrates  the 
visit  of  Little  Turtle  as  follows : 

"One  day  a  dark  man  with  swarthy  counte- 
nance riding  a  very  fine  horse  dismounted  at  our 
house  and  went  into  my  father's  office.  I  wanted 
to  go  in  and  see  him  but  for  some  reason  was 
not  allowed  to.  After  some  time  *  *  *  I  saw 
him  come  out,  mount  his  horse  and  ride  rapidly 
away.  I  was  struck  by  the  man  and  asked  my 
mother,  'Who  is  that  ma?'  She  said  it  was  'Lit- 
tle Turtle,*  the  great  Indian  chief.  *  *  * 
This  most  acute  and  sagacious  of  Indian  states- 
men was  it  is  said  even  a  polished  gentleman. 
He  had  wit.  humor  and  intelligence.  He  was  an 
extensive  traveler  and  had  visited  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  became  acquainted  with  the  most 
distinguished  men.   *    *  * 

"As  he  rode  away  from  the  house  in  the  declin- 
ing sun,  I  might  without  any  violent  stretch  of 
imagination  have  seemed  to  sec  the  last  great 
spirit  of  the  Indian  race  leaving  the  land  of  his 
fathers  looking  for  the  last  time  upon  the  beau- 
tiful valleys  of  the  Miamis  and  bidding  farewell 
to  each  hill  and  wood  and  stream  forever." 
(Mansfield's  Memories,  p.  22.) 

Little  Turtle*  died  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
strangely  enough  of  the  gout,  on  July  14,  1812. 

Joseph  Brant,  Thavcndanegea,  the  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Mohawks,  was  Iwrn  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  in  1742.  His  father  was  a  full  blooded 
Mohawk  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  and  his  grandfather 
one  of  the  five  sachems  who  attended  the  court 
I  of  Queen  Anne  in  1710.    Sir  William  Johnson 
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whose  relations  with  his  sister  Molly  Brant,  the 
brown  Lady  Johnson,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
rehearsal  lure,  took  a  great  interest  in  him  and 
sent  him  in  ijOi  to  the  school  at  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  tinder  the  charge  of  Klcazer  Whec- 
lock,  which  subsequently  became  Dartmouth 
College.  While  here  he  translated  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Mohawk  language, 
and  at  a  later  time  he  translated  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  into  the  same  tongue. 

1  le  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George 
in  1755,  although  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  with  Johnson  in  the  Niagara  campaign  in 
1759.  He  also  took  part  in  Pontiac's  War  in 
1703.  ami  in  1774.  when  upon  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Johnson  his  son  Guy  became  the  Indian 
sii|>eritilendenl,  Brant  was  made  his  secretary. 
At  the  opening  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  he 
was  in  Kngland  and  volunteered  his  services  to 
assist  in  quelling  the  rebellion.  He  received  a 
colonel's  commission  and  took  an  active  part  in 
numberless  fierce  raids  against  the  colonists,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  at  the  massacre  at  Cherry 
Valley.  This  statement  was  disputed  after- 
wards by  his  son  who  claimed  to  have  proved 
that  he  was  not  present  at  this  time.  After  the 
war  he  endeavored  to  form  a  confederacy  of  In- 
dians to  prevent  what  he  regarded  as  a  spolia- 
tion of  the  Indian  lands,  but  in  this  be  was  un- 
successful and  finally  he  threw  his  influence  on 
the  side  of  a  permanent  peace. 

In  his  later  vears  he  became  a  consistent  be- 
liever in  the  Christian  religion  and  collected 
funds  for  the  purj>ose  of  building  a  church  on 
the  Indian  reserve  on  the  Grand  River  in  Canada. 
This  was  the  first  church  erected  in  I'pper  Can- 
ada. He  died  on  his  estate  at  the  old  Brant 
mansion.  Wellington  Square,  Canada,  November 
24.  1807.  and  rests  under  a  handsome  mauso- 
leum near  the  church  which  was  built  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  vicinity  in  1850.  On  the  slab 
that  surmounts  it  is  the  inscription  "In  commem- 
oration of  the  chief  and  of  his  son  John,"  who 
became  prominent  as  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Six  Nations  after  the  death  of  his  father  and 
died  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  A 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Brant,  the  main  fea- 
ture of  which  is  a  statue  of  heroic  size,  was  erect- 
ed in  Brant  ford,  Canada,  in  1886.  Thirteen 
bronze  cannons  w«  re  given  for  the  statue  by  the 
Canadian  government.  "As  a  warrior  he  was 
cautious,  sagacious  and  brave ;  as  a  diplomat  and 
courtier,  adroit  and  accomplished  ;  and  as  a  friend 
chivalrous  and  faithful.  His  humanity  toward 
a  captive  or  a  fallen  foe  is  too  well  established 


to  admit  of  doubt,  nor  has  the  purity  of  his 
private  morals  ever  been  questioned."  The  tore- 
going  statement  is  written  by  William  L.  Stone, 
bis  biographer,  and  is  not  to  be  accepted  entirely 
I  without  question.  Brant's  children  and  de- 
scendants became  quite  prominent  people  in  Can- 
ada. 

Twe  Indians  with  whom  the  whites  came  much 
into  contact  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlements 
in  Ohio  were  Boheiigeehalus  and  Captain  Pipe, 
both  war  chiefs  of  the  Delawares.  Boheiigeeha- 
lus or  Pacanchichiles  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  warriors  among  the  Indians.  He  took 
part  in  the  treaty  at  Fort  Finney  and  at  Green- 
ville in  1795,  and  in  the  later  years  of  his  life 
was  constant  in  his  friendship  for  the-  Americans. 
His  name  is  signed  to  the  treat)  at  Fort  Finney, 
— Bohonghelass.  Judge  Burnet  describes  a  visit 
to  his  home  made  during  the  early  years  of  bis 
law  practice  in  the  Northwest  Territory  at  which 
time  the  visitors  were  entertained  by  a  game  of 
football : 

"He  selected  two  young  men  to  get  a  purse 
of  trinkets  made  up,  to  he  the  reward  of  Un- 
successful party.  That  matter  was  soon  accom- 
plished, and  the  whole  village,  male  and  female, 
in  their  best  attire,  were  on  the  lawn;  which  was 
a  beautiful  plain  of  four  or  five  acres,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  village,  thickly  set  in  blue  grass.  At 
each  of  the  opposite  extremes  of  this  lawn,  two 
stakes  were  set  up.  about  six  feet  apart. 

"The  men  played  against  the  women ;  and  to 
countervail  the  superiority  of  their  strength,  it 
was  a  rule  of  the  game,  that  they  were  not  to 
touch  the  ball  with  their  hands  on  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  purse ;  while  the  females  had  the 
privilege  of  using  their  hands  as  well  as  their 
feet ;  they  were  allowed  to  pick  up  the  ball  ami 
run  and  throw  it  as  far  as  their  strength  and 
activity  would  permit.  When  a  smtaw  succeed- 
ed in  getting  the  ball,  the' men  were  allowed  to 
seize,  whirl  hee  round,  and  if  necessary,  throw 
her  on  the  grass  for  the  purpose  of  disengaging 
the  ball,  taking  care  not  to  touch  it  except  with 
their  feet. 

"Tile  contending  parties  arranged  themselves 
in  the  center  of  the  lawn-  the  men  on  one  side 
and  the  women  on  the  other  -each  part)  facing 
the  goal  of  their  opponents.  The  side  which 
succeeded  in  driving  the  ball  through  the  stakes, 
at  the  goal  of  their  adversaries,  were  proclaimed 
victors,  and  received  the  purse,  to  be  divided 
among  them. 

"All  things  being  ready,  the  old  chief  came  on 
the  lawn,  and  saying  something  in  the  Indian 
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language  not  understood  by  his  guests,  threw  up 
the  ball  between  the  lines  of  the  combatants  and 
retired;  when  the  contest  began.  The  parties 
were  pretty  fairly  matched  as  to  numbers,  hav- 
ing about  a  hundred  on  a  side,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  game  appeared  to  be  doubtful.  The 
young  squaws  were  the  most  active  of  their 
party,  and  most  frequently  caught  the  ball ;  when 
it  was  amusing  to  see  the  struggle  between  them 
and  the  young  men,  which  generally  terminated 
in  the  prostration  of  the  squaw  upon  the  grass, 
before  the  ball  could  be  forced  from  her  hand. 

"The  contest  continued  about  an  hour,  with 
great  animation  and  various  prospects  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  fair 
sex,  by  the  herculean  strength  of  a  mammoth 
squaw,  who  got  the  ball  and  held  it.  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  men  to  shake  it  from  the  grasp 
of  her  uplifted  hand,  till  she  approached  the  goal, 
near  enough  to  throw  it  through  the  stakes. 

"When  the  contending  panics  had  retired  from 
the  strife,  it  was  pleasant  to  sec  the  exultation 
expressed  in  the  faces  of  the  victors,  whose  joy 
was  manifestly  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  victory  was  won  in  the  presence  of  white 
men.  whom  they  supposed  to  be  highly  distin- 
guished and  honored  in  their  nation." 

This  was  at  the  Ottawa  town  on  the  Auglaize, 
and  probably  took  place  in  the  last  year  or  so  of 
the  century.  We  shall  hear  more  of  this  Indian 
chief  when  the  story  of  the  settlement  is  told. 

After  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  the  story  is 
told  that  Bohcngechalus,  who  was  disgusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Knglish  in  refusing  to  take 
part  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  proceeded  to  as- 
cend the  river  for  the  pur]x>sc  of  entering  into 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  victors.  The  officer 
ot  the  day  at  the  British  fort  hailed  them  and 
stated  that  Major  Campbell,  the  commandant, 
wished  to  speak  with  him.  The  Indian's  reply 
was  "in  that  case  let  him  come  to  me."  He  was 
told  that  he  would  not  Ik.-  permitted  to  pass  the 
fort  unless  he  complied  with  the  request.  "What 
shall  prevent  me?"  was  the  quick  response.  The 
officer  thereupon  pointed  at  the  guns  which  were 
trained  upon  the  river.  "I  fear  not  your  can- 
non," replied  the  Indian.  "After  suffering  the 
Americans  to  insult  y  uir  flag  without  daring  to 
fire  upon  them,  you  must  not  expect  to  frighten 
Bohengechalus."  (The  visit  of  this  chieftain 
to  Ludlow's  Station  and  also  another  visit  to  Fort 
Washington  are  described  elsewhere.) 

Captain  Pipe  was  a  celebrated  rascal  in  his 
earlv  da\  s  who  found  it  to  his  interest  to  reform 
in  later  life.    He  was  the  leader  of  the  war 


party  of  the  Delawares,  but  was  more  remark- 
able for  his  intriguing  than  for  his  fighting.  He 
first  came  into  prominence  in  opposition  to  the 
Moravians  and  his  town  on  the  Walhonding  be- 
came the  center  of  the  disaffected  Delawares. 
It  is  largely  due  to  his  influence  that  the  sus- 
picions of  the  British  were  directed  against  the 
Moravians,  and  he  it  was  who  brought  the  mis- 
sionaries before  the  commandant  at  Detroit.  He 
acted  with  great  duplicity  in  this  matter,  but 
strangely  enough  although  in  command  at  the 
time  of  the  burning  of  Crawford  he  succeeded 
in  impressing  the  Americans  with  his  friendly 
intentions.  He  was  present  on  the  Muskingum 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  party  at 
Marietta  and  welcomed  the  newcomers.  Gen- 
eral Harmar  speaks  of  him  as  a  "manly  old  fel- 
low and  much  more  of  a  gentleman  than  the  gen- 
erality of  these  frontier  people."  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  conference  at  Fort  Finney,  and 
also  in  that  of  Fort  Harmar,  and  in  his  later 
years  was  conspicuous  for  his  friendship  for  the 
whites.  He  seems  to  have  discovered  that  what- 
ever satisfaction  might  be  obtained  from  slaugh- 
tering them  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
pleasure  of  swindling  them  in  trade. 

Other  Indians  who  were  conspicuous  for  their 
acquaintance  with  the  whites  in  their  early  days 
were  Blue  Jacket,  a  Shawanee,  Cornstalk,  "one 
of  the  best  Indians  ever  born  in  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley," White  Eyes,  Mesass,  a  Chippewa,  and 
Tarkce  the  Crane,  a  Wyandot. 

White  Eves  is  said  frequently  to  have  come 
near  Fort  Washington  and  viewed  it  from  the 
neighboring  hills.  The  wife  of  Colonel  Strong, 
who  was  an  officer  at  the  fort,  told  Mr.  Mans- 
field "that  she  had  often  met  and  conversed  with 
White  Eyes  and  other  Indian  chiefs.  White 
Eyes  told  her  he  had  often  watched  what  was 
going  on  at  the  fort  from  what  has  since  been  the 
site  of  the  old  Cincinnati  Observatory.  On  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  Mount  Adams,  there  was  then  a 
very  large  oak  tree  which  I  have  myself  seen.  It 
was  in  the  branches  of  this  tree  that  White  Eyes 
concealed  himself,  looked  down  upon  the  fort 
and  saw  all  that  was  going  on."  (Mansfield's 
Memories,  p.  21.) 

Tecumsch  belongs  of  right  in  any  list  of  great 
men  among  the  Indian  tribes.  Tectimseh  or  Te- 
cumthe  was  a  chief  of  the  Sliawances,  born  near 
the  city  of  Piquatown  alwut  1768.  His  first  ex- 
perience in  war  was  said  to  have  been  at  the  age 
of  twenty  in  a  fight  with  the  Kentucky  troops; 
he  ran  at  the  first  fire.  He  afterwards  took  an 
active  part  and  showed  great  courage  in  a  cam- 
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paign  which  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 
About  1805  he  started  upon  the  scheme  of  con- 
federating the  Western  Indians  together  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  the  white  people.  His 
brother  the  Prophet.  Ellskwatawa,  born  in  1775, 
had  acted  as  chief  of  about  one  thousand  war- 
riors of  various  tribes  located  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Tippecanoe  with  the  Wabash.  His  ad- 
ministration was  a  complete  failure,  but  Tecum- 
seh  at  this  time  took  the  reins  of  government, 
acting  however  in  the  name  of  his  brother  the 
Prophet.  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  visited  the 
tribes  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ar- 
guing and  discussing  the  right  of  the  Indians  to 
the  lands.  He  was  warned  to  desist  by  Gen. 
William  Henry  Harrison,  then  the  Governor  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  and  in  August,  1810, 
near  Vincennes,  in  company  witli  four  hundred 
fully  armed  warriors,  he  had  a  quiet  talk  or  con- 
ference with  the  governor.  He  was  prolific  in 
promises,  but  proceeded  with  his  schemes.  He 
made  an  address  to  the  Creek  nation  gathered  to 
the  number  of  five  thousand  in  Alabama,  and 
told  them  that  as  an  evidence  of  his  might  upon 
his  return  to  Detroit  he  would  stamp  upon  the 
ground  and  shake  down  every  house  in  their 
country.  Strangely  enough  about  the  time  he 
should  arrive  at  Detroit,  came  the  earthquake  of 
December,  1812,  which  convinced  the  affrighted 
Creeks  of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  He  had 
announced  to  them  that  the  time  to  begin  the 
war  would  be  shown  by  the  appearance  of  the 
arm  of  Tecumseh  stretching  across  the  heavens 
like  fire.  The  appearance  of  the  comet  which 
had  been  foretold  to  him  by  the  British  com- 
pleted his  argument.  He  was  not  present  at  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  but  his  brother  the  Prophet 
superintended  that  battle  from  a  safe  distance. 
In  the  war  of  1812  he  commanded  the  Indian 
allies  of  the  English  and  was  finally  made  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  royal  army.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  October  5, 
1813.  where  he  fought  desperately,  feeling  from 
the  beginning  that  he  must  fall.  The  manner  of 
his  death  is  not  known  to  any  degree  of  certainty 
although  Col.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson  had 
claimed  for  himself  the  distinction  of  having 
slain  Tecumseh ;  this  however  is  upon  insufficient 
evidence.  A  Canadian  historian  attributes  to 
Tecumseh  the  preservation  of  Canada  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Prophet  continued  to  reside  in  Can- 
ada until  1826  when  accompanied  by  a  son  of 
Tecumseh  and  others  he  settled  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
The  great  chief  of  the  Seneca  Indians  was 


Cornplantcr,  or  Garyan-wah-gah,  who  was  born 
at  Conewaugus  on  the  Genesee  River  in  1732.  He 
was  a  half-breed,  the  son  of  John  O'Bail,  an  In- 
dian trader.  He  took  part  with  the  French 
strangely  enough  in  the  war  against  the  English 
and  was  present  at  Braddock's  defeat.  Through- 
out the  Revolutionary  period  he  was  an  inveter- 
ate foe  of  the  Americans  and  spread  destruction 
over  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania.  After  the  war  was  over 
he  manifested  a  sincere  friendship  for  the  Ameri- 
cans and  together  with  Red  Jacket  was  active  in 
counseling  and  protecting  them.  He  became  an 
earnest  promoter  of  temperance  among  his  pco-' 
pie  and  was  the  first  temperance  lecturer  of  the 
United  States.  He  in  his  later  years  cultivated 
a  farm  on  the  Allegheny  River.  He  died  at  the 
Seneca  reservation  in  Pennsylvania  on  February 
17.  1836. 

Red  Jacket  was  also  a  Seneca  of  the  Wolf 
tribe.  He  was  born  near  Geneva  in  1751.  His 
name  was  given  to  him  because  of  a  brilliantly 
embroidered  scarlet  jacket  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  an  English  officer  shortly  after 
the  Revolution  as  the  reward  for  his  fleetness  of 
foot.  His  Indian  name  was  Sagoyewatha.  His 
great  influence  with  his  people  came  frotn  his  elo- 
quent tongue  as  his  activity  on  the  war-path  was 
never  remarkable.  Brant  said  that  he  was  a  cow- 
ard and  gave  him  the  name  of  cow  killer  and 
considered  him  not  always  honest.  lie  took  an 
active  part  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  where 
he  established  his  fame  as  an  orator.  Throughout 
his  whole  career  Red  Jacket  remained  a  thor- 
ough Indian.  His  hostility  to  Christianity  never 
ceased  and  he  regarded  a  missionary  as  the  most 
serious  enemy  of  his  race.  He  not  only  depised 
the  white  people  but  their  dress  and  language  and 
everything  that  belonged  to  them.  He  was  tall 
and  dignified  in  appearance  with  fine  eyes  and 
majestic  demeanor.  Tn  1792  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Six 
Nations,  Washington  presented  Red  Jacket  with 
a  medal  of  solid  silver,  seven  inches  in  length  and 
five  inches  in  breadth.  On  the  reverse  was  en- 
graved the  arms  of  the  United  States  and  on  the 
obverse  a  device  showing  Red  Jacket  receiving 
the  pipe  of  peace  frotn  Washington.  This  medal 
he  prized  very  highly  and  with  the  scarlet  jacket 
wore  it  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1810  he  gave  valuable  information  to  the 
Indian  agents  of  the  plots  of  Tecumseh  and  the 
Prophet  and  in  the  war  that  followed  he  kept  the 
Senecas  on  the  side  of  the  Americans.  In  his 
later  years  he  became  a  confirmed  drunkard  and 
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sank  into  mental  imbecility  and  was  finally  de- 
posed by  twenty-six  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
nation.  He  died  in  Seneca  village,  January  30, 
1830.  His  remains  were  removed  to  Forest 
Lawn  Cemetery  near  Buffalo  in  1884.  He  has 
been  called  the  last  of  the  Scnecas  and  has  been 
celebrated  in  prose  and  verse  by  many  writers 
and  portrayed  by  at  least  four  artists.  His  life 
was  written  by  William  L.  Stone  who  speaks  of 
him  as  follows:  "Red  Jacket's  character  was 
singularly  contradictory.  Lacking  firmness  of 
nerve,  he  nevertheless  possessed  remarkable  ten- 
acity of  purpose  and  great  moral  courage,  and  his 
intellectual  powers  were  of  a  very  high  order. 
He  was  a  statesman  of  sagacity  and  an  orator  of 
surpassing  eloquence,  yet  he  was  capable  of  de- 
scending to  the  lowest  cunning  of  the  dema- 
gogue. But  he  was  still  a  patriot,  and  loved  his 
nation  anil  his  race,  whose  extinction  he  clearly 
foresaw,  and  continued  to  labor  with  all  his  en- 
ergies to  put  off  the  evil  day." 

John  Logan  was  a  chief  of  the  Cayugas  and 
bore  the  Indian  name  Tahgahjute;  his  English 
name  was  taken  from  that  of  the  secretary  of 
William  Penn.  Logan  was  brought  up  in  friend- 
ly and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  whites  with 
whom  he  became  very  popular.  He  was  finally 
chosen  by  the  Mingoes  as  their  chief.  In  1770 
he  removed  to  the  Ohio  where  he  became  much 
addicted  to  drinking.  Four  years  later  came  the 
massacre  of  his  family  which  resulted  in  the  cele- 
brated speech  of  Logan  which  is  still  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  Indian  eloquence. 
In  revenge  for  this  outrage  upon  his  people  he 
took  the  war-path  in  person  and  for  several 
months  committed  fearful  barbarities  upon  the 
whites.  He  himself  took  thirty  scalps  during 
the  war.  After  the  war  was  over  he  became  very 
intemperate  and  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  knocked 
his. wife  down:  supposing  he  had  killed  her  he 
fled.  He  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  Indians 
who  overtook  him  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Mistaking  their  friendly  purposes  for  a 
desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  at- 
tacked them  and  was  killed  by  a  nephew  in  self 
defense  at  a  point  near  Sandusky  in  1780. 

Pontiac  the  chief  of  the  Ottawas  was  horn  on 
the  Ottawa  River  in  1720.  He  was  a  son  of  an 
Ojibwa  woman  and  became  the  chief  of  the  three 
tribes,  Ottawas,  Ojibwas  and  Pottawattamies.  His 
celebrated  conspiracy  is  described  at  length  at  a 
later  part  of  this  volume.  It  was  probably  the 
most  elaborately  prepared  and  skilfully  managed 
conspiracy  of  wide  extent  ever  entered  into 
against  the  whites  by  the  Indians.    Pontiac  was 


killed  in  1769  in  Cahokia,  Illinois,  by  another 
Indian  who  had  been  bribed  for  the  purpose. 

TREATIT.S  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

The  treaties  which  the  English  entered  into 
with  the  Indians  which  became  of  importance  in 
later  years  in  the  contests  for  the  possession  of 
the  Western  lands  may  be  here  briefly  enumerated. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  negotiations  the  Iroquois  conquest  of 
the  Western  tribes  was  taken  for  granted  and 
that  the  Five  Nations  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  nor 
the  English  to  buy  the  title  held  by  so  vague  a 
right. 

Whatever  may  be  the  justice  of  the  claim  it 
seems  clearly  established  that  this  confederacy 
pretended  to  own  the  whole  country  now  em- 
braced in  Kentucky  and  Virginia  north  of  the 
Cherokee  claim  and  all  of  what  was  subsequently 
the  Northwest  Territory  except  a  small  por- 
tion in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Southwestern  Illi- 
nois belonging  to  the  powerful  Miami  confed- 
eracy. 

It  was  in  the  year  1609  that  Champlain  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  introducing  the  knowledge  . 
of  gunpowder  to  the  Iroquois  in  an  attack  in 
which  he  accompanied  the  Hurons  against  their 
ancient  enemies.  The  French  people  never  over- 
came the  feeling  of  resentment  felt  by  the  Iro- 
quois at  what  they  considered  their  unjustifiable 
part  in  this  battle  and  at  all  times  thereafter  the 
natural  sympathies  of  this  great  confederacy 
were  with  the  English. 

As  early  as  1684  I-ord  Howard,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  is  said  to  have  held  a  treaty  with  the 
Five  Nations  at  Albany  at  which  time  they  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
nation.  They  also  made  a  deed  of  sale  to  the 
British  government  of  a  vast  tract  south  and  east 
of  the  Illinois  River  and  extending  across  Lake 
Huron  to  Canada.  The  cession  of  1701  is  de- 
scribed later. 

Again  in  September,  1726,  the  Senecas,  Cayu- 
gas and  Onondagas  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  English  at  the  same  place  by  which  they  con- 
firmed this  cession  and  also  granted  a  strip  of 
land  sixty  miles  wide  along  the  southern  bank  of 
Lake  Ontario  including  the  post  at  Oswego  and 
extending  to  the  modern  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie. 
These  lands  were  conveyed  in  trust  to  England 
"to  be  protected  and  defended  by  his  Majesty, 
to  and  for  the  use  of  the  grantors  and  their 
heirs."  It  would  be  a  matter  of  curious  interest 
although  of  little  practical  importance  to  know 
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what  the  unfortunate  Indians  supposed  this  lan- 
guage to  mean.  There  never  was  any  question 
that  the  English  assumed  that  the  best  way  to 
protect  these  lands  for  the  use  of  those  for  whom 
they  held  them  in  trust  was  to  use  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trustee. 

Another  treaty  was  made  between  the  Six  Na- 
tions and  the  colonists  at  l^ancastcr,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1744.  At  this  conference  all  the  con- 
federated tribes  were  represented  except  tlve  Mo- 
hawks and  there  were  commissioners  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  confer- 
ence lasted  from  June  22  to  July  4.  The  cele- 
brated interpreter  Conrad  Weiscr  acted  for  the 
English  and  the  no  less  celebrated  Madame  Mon- 
ti.nr  f'T  the  Indians.  P.y  this  an  indefinite  extent 
■  if  land  west  of  the  Allcghanics  was  ceded  to 
the  English  as  well  as  the  right  to  build  3  great 
wapMi  road  from  Pennsylvania  through  Lan- 
caster and  York  to  the  Potomac  at  William's 
Kerry  then  up  the  Valley  of  Virginia  to  Win- 
chester from  which  it  was  to  follow  an  old  In- 
dian trail  still  farther  south.  In  1748  at  the 
same  place  the  Twightwccs  for  the  first  time  en- 
tired  into  an  alliance  with  the  English. 

Another  treaty  was  made  at  Logs  Town  a  trad- 
ing |>ost  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  l>elow  the 
t'urks  of  the  Ohio  near  the  modern  town  of 
Ec-momy.  According  to  arrangement.  Christo- 
pher (.ist.  Captain  Trent  and  George  Croghan 
and  other  representatives  of  the  <  )hio  Company 
11  ti  the  Indians  at  this  point  on  June  <>•  •  75  — 
The  Indians  most  prominent  here  were  the 
Shawa:tees  and  Mingnes  and  the  purpose  of  the 
ronterence  was  to  get  these  tribes  to  confirm  the 
>-,>,;,,„  made  at  Lancaster.  At  first,  although 
tins  recognised  the  treaty  of  I^incastcr  and  the 
authority  of  the  Six  Nations  to  make  it.  they 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  W  estern  lands  ta- 
ng conveyed  to  the  F'nglish  by  that  deed  and  re- 
fused  t-«  have  anything  to  do  with  the  treaty  of 
1744  '  However.''  said  the  savages,  "as  the 
French  have  alreadv  struck  the  Twightwccs  we 
should  !*•  pleased  to  have  your  assistance  and 
protection  ;"  tl>ey  therefore  asked  that  the  K.ny- 
itsh  build  a  tort  at  the  forks  of  the  <  >hio.  The 
reference  was  to  Langl.de's  attack  on  Picka- 
wilhuv.  The  influence  of  Croghan  and  Montour. 
1  S'-n  of  the  famous  Madam  Montour  and  a  chief 
among  ilic  Six  Nation-,  finally  induced  the  In- 
dians |o  sign  a  deed  confirming  the  l-ancaster 
treaty  11;  its  full  extent  and  consenting  to  a  set- 
tlement southeast  of  the  <  >hio. 

In  the  following  year  William  Fairfax  had  a 
conference  at  Winchester.  Va..  with  representa- 


tives of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  treaty 
was  concluded  but  such  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Indians  that  Fairfax  did  not  dare  to  mention 
either  the  Lancaster  or  the  l.ogs  Town  treaty. 

The  conference  hold  at  Carlisle,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1753.  between  representatives  of  the  Six 
Nations,  the  Delaware's,  Shawanees,  Twightwccs 
and  Wyandots  on  the  one  hand  and  the  com- 
missioners of  Pennsylvania  including  1'cnjatnin 
I'rankhn  was  more  satisfactory.  In  reply  to  the 
Indians  complaint  that  their  friendship  for  the 
English  had  brought  ujxni  them  the  enmity 
of  the  French,  the  F'nglish  agreed  to  fortify 
trading  stations  at  the  forks  at  Logs  Town  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  A  speech  of  one 
of  the  Indian  chiefs  at  this  time  is  worth  quot- 
ing: "Your  Ttaders."  says  he.  "bring  scarce 
anything  but  Ruin  and  Flour.  They  bring  little 
Powder  and  Lead,  or  other  valuable  Goods.  The 
Kuin  ruins  us.  W  e  l>eg  you  would  prevent  its 
coming  in  such  Quantities  by  regulating  the 
Traders.  We  never  understood  the  trade  was 
to  be  for  Whisky  and  Flour.  We  desire  it  may 
be  forbidden,  and  none  sold  in  the  Indian  Coun- 
try ;  but  that,  if  the  Indians  will  have  any,  they 
may  go  among  the  Inhabitants  and  deal  with 
them  for  it.  When  these  Whisky  'Traders  come, 
ilu-y  bring  thirty  or  forty  Cags,  and  put  them 
down  before  us,  and  make  us  drink,  and  get  all 
ihe  Skins  that  should  t-*o  to  pay  the  Debts  we 
have  contracted  for  Goods  bought  of  the  fair 
Traders,  and  by  this  Means  we  not  only  ruin 
< -urselves.  but  them  too.  'These  wicked  Whisky 
Sellers,  when  they  have  got  the  Indians  in 
Liquor,  make  them  sell  the  very  Clothes  from 
•heir  Backs.  In  short,  it  this  Practice  be  con- 
tinued, we  must  be  inevitably  ruined.  We  most 
earnestly,  therefore,  beseech  you  to  remedy  it." 
(Western  Annals,  p.  141). ) 

T'.y  the  treaty  of  F.astnn  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Delaware's  in  the  autumn  of  17,6.  an  agreement 
was  reached  that  settlers  should  not  pass  the 
mountains.  The  spaces  beyond  the  Alleghanies 
were  to  be  kept  sacred  for  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  red  men  and  no  one  should  occupy  them 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  trilxs  them- 
selves. At  this  very  time  three  millions  of  acres 
of  this  land  had  been  sold  to  different  companies. 

At  Fort  Pitt  in  171m  leave  was  obtained  to 
build  posts  within  the'  Indian  omntrv.  each  post 
to  have  enough  ground  about  it  10  raise  corn 
and  vegetables  for  the  Use  of  the  garrison. 

After  the  siege  of  Detroit  was  raised  in  1704, 
a  treaty  was  matle  at  the  council  held  there  in 
which  took  part  the  Ottawas,  Ojibwas,  Potta- 
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wartamics,  Miamis,  Sacs  and  Wyandots,  which 
was  simply  a  treaty  of  peace  and  to  relinquish 
the  title  to  the  English  post  and  the  territory 
around  them  for  the  distance  of  a  cannon  shot 
and  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  English. 

The  celebrated  peace  made  by  Bouquet  with 
the  tribes  along  the  Muskingum,  the  Delawares, 
the  Senccas  and  Shawanees  was  in  1764. 

In  the  spring  oi  the  following  year  in  accord- 
ance with  tlx-  promise  made  to  Bouquet,  the 
tribes  of  the  West  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sir 
William  Johnson  at  the  German  Flats,  New 
York.  Tlie  Indians  at  this  time  desired  to  fix 
the  Western  boundary  at  the  Allegheny  River  but 
Johnson  pleaded  lack  of  authority  and  the  con- 
troversy remained  unsettled. 

The  treaty  of  I-Virt  Stanwix  in  \j()S  was  prob- 
ably the  first  to  fix  tioundaries  of  any  definitcness. 
It  is  described  at  length  in  another  chapter. 

The  treaty  of  I.ochavar  made  two  years  after 
the  Stanwix  treaty  recognized  a  title  in  the 
Southern  Indians  to  certain  lands  covered  by  the 
grant  made  by  the  Northern  Indians  but  this 
did  not  serve  to  lather  the  settlers  whose  con- 
science was  quieted  by  the  alleged  Iroquois  title. 

The  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte  in  1774  prac- 
tically concluded  Dunmore's  War. 

The  treaty  of  the  Watauga  branch  of  the  Hol- 
ston  River  in  March.  1775.  was  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians  and  transferred  certain  lands  south  of 
the  Ohio  to  the  Transylvania  Comjany.  This 
included  about  half  of  the  modern  State  of  Ken- 
tucky and  part  of  Tennessee  lying  near  the  south- 
erly bend  of  the  Cumberland.  It  was  bounded 
by  the  Kentucky,  Holston,  Cuttil)erland  and  Ohio 
rivers  and  included  a  territory  of  about  eighteen 
millions  of  acres. 

A  conference  with  the  Western  Indians  at- 
tended by  tiie  Delawares,  Senecas  and  Shawanees 
was  held  at  Pittsburg  in  October,  1775.  The 
Indians  were  divided  in  their  views  with  relation 
to  the  dissension  of  the  Americans  and  English 
and  at  this  time  one  of  their  chieftains.  Captain 
White  Eyes  ever  a  friend  of  the  Americans,  as- 
sorted the  independence  of  the  Delawares  and 
denied  the  claim  of  the  Iroquois  to  rule  his  peo- 
ple. The  English  faction  was  led  by  the  cele- 
brated Captain  Pipe. 

The  Delawares  hmvever  headed  by  White 
Eves.  Pi^  and  Kill-Puck  formed  a  treaty  of 
peace  at  Fnrt  Pitt  in  September,  1778,  with  the 
Yirgininns. 

At  Fort  Stanwix  in  17S4,  the  Six  Nations 
under  the  leadership  of  Complantcr  anil  Red 
racket  met  Richard  Butler,  Oliver  Wolcott  and 


Arthur  Lee.  This  was  the  first  recognition  by 
the  Indians  of  tin:  new  republic.  Despite  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Indian  chiefs,  the  treaty  was 
signed  which  virtually  extinguished  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands  lying  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York. 

The  pretension  of  the  Six  Nations  to  sell  these 
lands  over  which  they  in  fact  had  no  control 
for  years  angered  the  Western  tribes  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  quiet  them.  This  was  done 
in  the  treaties  made  at  Fort  Mcintosh  and  Fort 
Finney.  At  Fort  Mcintosh  near  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  creek,  thirty  miles  below  Fort  Pitt 
the  American  commissioners,  George  Rogers 
Clark.  Samuel  H.  Parsons  and  Isaac  Lane  met 
representatives  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares, 
Chippewas  and  Ottawas.  By  the  treaty  which 
was  agreed  upon,  January  I,  1785,  a  section  was 
reserved  for  the  Indians  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Ohio  and  all  the  lands  cast  and  south  and 
west  of  the  lines  bounding  this  section  were 
acknowledged  by  the  Indians  of  the  conference 
to  belong  to  the  United  States. 

The  Shawanees  on  the  Scioto  had  kept  aloof 
from  the  treaty  at  Fort  Mcintosh  and  for  their 
benefit  a  conference  was  held  at  Fort  Finney  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami.  The  commis- 
sioners here  were  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  Gen. 
Richard  Butler  and  Gen.  Samuel  H.  Par- 
sons. On  January  31,  1786,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded here  by  which  the  Shawanees  agreed  to 
practically  the  same  terms  as  those  incorporated 
in  the  treaty  at  Fort  Mcintosh.  The  Shawanees 
agreed  to  confine  themselves  in  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Great  Miami  and  the  Wabash.  From 
this  time  until  the  actual  settlement  in  the  Ohio 
country  tlie  Indians  avoided  making  any  further 
treaties. 

St.  Clair  in  the  summer  of  1788  made  an  ef- 
fort to  negotiate  a  treaty  and  finally  succeeded 
in  gathering  the  warrior  chieftains  at  Fort  Har-  , 
mar  in  September.  Negotiations  were  delayed 
by  the  slowness  by  which  the  representatives  of 
the  tribes  came  in.  Among  the  Six  Nations 
P.rant  and  McKce  used  all  their  influence  to 
prevent  a  conference :  however  St.  Clair  suc- 
ceeded in  January,  1789,  in  negotiating  two 
treaties.  The  first  was  with  the  Six  Nations, 
except  the  Mohawks  who  had  withdrawn  with 
P.rant  to  Detroit,  and  confirmed  the  cessions 
made  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1784.  The  other  was 
with  the  Wyandots  and  other  Western  tribes  and 
confined  the  grants  at  Fort  McTntosh  and  Fort 
Finney  in  17*5.  These  treaties  of  Fort  Harmar 
were  the  most  important  to  the  settlers  as  they 
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assured  to  them  the  lands  just  opened  by  the 
grants  from  Congress  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 
It  was  the  delay  in  the  negotiations  at  Fort  Har- 
mar  that  on  the  one  hand  kept  Symmes  so  long 
at  Limestone  and  that  on  the  other  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Indians  so  that  there  was  com- 
paratively little  annoyance  from  them  at  the  time 
of  the  landings  at  Columbia,  Yeatman's  Cove 
and  North  Bend. 

On  September  27,  1792,  Rufus  Putnam  having 
reached  Vinconncs,  met  thirty-one  chiefs  includ- 
ing the  various  tribes  of  Miamis  and  Illinois 
Indians  and  concluded  a. treaty  of  peace  which 
however  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  because 
of  its  guaranty  to  the  Indians  of  their  lands. 

The  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795  came  as  the 
conclusion  of  Wayne's  campaign  and  practically 
reaffirmed  the  former  treaties  of  Fort  Harmar. 


The  treaties  after  Greenville  were  quite  nu- 
merous and  as  a  result  little  by  little  all  claim 
of  the  Indians  to  any  of  the  land  now  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  surrendered. 

The  Miamis,  by  the  Greenville  treaty  and  a 
treaty  later  in  1809,  ceded  their  lands  between 
the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio  State  line.  They  did 
not  join  the  alliance  proposed  by  Tecumseh  but 
did  finally  enlist  against  the  Americans  in  the 
War  of  J812  and  attacked  a  detachment  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison's  army  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Campbell.  They  were  defeated  and  sued 
for  peace  in  a  final  treaty  which  was  concluded 
with  them  September  8,  181 5,  by  which  time 
their  numbers  had  very  much  decreased  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  wars  and  their  drunkenness. 
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THE-  STRUGGLE  FOR  SUPREMACY. 
CARTIER  TO  PONTIAC. 

The  French  and  English  Explorations — Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle — Knights  op 
the  Golden  Horseshoe— Celorow  de  Bienville— Christopher  Gist— George  Washington 
—The  English  Supremacy— Pontiac's  Conspiracy. 


TMK  HUNCH   AND  ENGLISH    K.\  H  .ORATIONS. 

Tlif  history  of  any  particular  place  or  people 
is  an  integral  part  of  die  history  of  the  world. 
The  courx  of  human  events  is  one  connected 
whole,  and  at  no  point  in  the  development  of  the 
race  can  the  narrator  content  himself  with  saying 
that  here  logins  the  history  of  the  particular 
cp<>ch  he  i*  al«>ut  to  describe.  This  is  particu- 
larly ti  ue  in  the  ca>c  of  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican pioplc  or  any  community  of  that  people 
made  up  as  it  is  of  settlers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  driven  from  their  homes  bv  various  reasons 
of  expediency  di tiering  in  almost  every  individual 
case.  Separated  as  were  the  original  settle- 
ments Iv  th  by  time  and  distance,  distinct  as  were 
their  forms  f  t  government  and  modes  of  life 
and  manner  of  thought,  they  soon  touched  at 
maiiv  p  n:ts  and  finally  merged  into  a  united 
wlioie  sharing  m  the  resultant  body  the  <lifferent 
tendencies  that  characterize  the  constituent  parts 
and  showing  new  peculiarities  as  developed  by 
local  conditions  of  the  differing  environment. 

In  the  ca-<  of  a  city  such  as  Cincinnati  it  is 
a  verv  si-::]i'.e  matter  for  the  chronicler  to  state 
that  it  was  rtr-t  settled  in  17SS.  received  its  prcs- 
<  tit  name  m  17-10.  was  created  a  tow  n-hip  in 
1 701,  was  incoq..  .rati  d  as  a  village  in  |S«)».  ami 
h-eatw  a  city  in  iSi'j.  from  which  time  it  has 
coi'-t  irive'l  to  flourish  in  population,  business 
wi;."!h  nrvl  culture  ntiti!  the  present  dav.  Such 
a  hare  recital  of  chron-  .1.  .gical  detail*  would 
have  the  ,-.!e  mint  of  accuracy  which  is  the 


great  desideratum  of  modern  historical  work  but 
it  would  be  of  but  little  value  or  interest.  From 
such  details  one  would  learn  nothing  of  the  con- 
dition and  cause*  that  led  to  the  settlement  of 
the  city,  the  influences  that  surrounded  its  early 
life  ami  molded  its  subsequent  character,  nor 
any  adequate  explanation  of  its  present  high 
position  in  the  world  of  business,  art  and  letters. 
To  understand  properly  the  history  of  the  foun- 
dation and  development  of  such  a  city  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  somewhat  the  events  that  pre- 
ceded,— not  only  those  belonging  geographically 
to  its  immediate  vicinity  but  many  that  both  in 
l>oint  of  time  and  locality  seem  at  first  sight  a 
trifle  remote. 

The  early  history  of  the  site  of  Cincinnati  and 
its  neighborhood  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  great  struggle  for  colonial 
possession  that  so  involved  three  great  nations  of 
Kuropc.  France  was  the  first  great  explorer  and 
trader.  Fngland  a  century  later  began  her  policy 
of  colonization  while  Spain  ever  jealously  viewed 
the  great  waterways.  To  quote  from  a  recent 
writer,  Charles  Moore : 

"  France  discovered  and  occupied  the  North- 
-west :  but  Fngland  included  that  region  be- 
"  twecn  the  infinite  parallels  bounding  on  the 
'*  north  and  the  south  the  colonies  of  Virginia. 
"  Ma**achn*ctts.  and  Connecticut.  It  was  not 
"until  a  full  c ntury  after  France  had  estab- 
"  It -died  her  trade  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
"  Mississippi  that  the  English  Colonies,  as  their 
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"  population  increased,  began  to  plan  the  occu- 
"  patioii  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Virginia  hav- 
"  ing  crossed  the  Allcghanies,  came  into  collision 
'"  with  France  and  was  driven  Ixack.  England 
"  took  up  the  quarrel  on  behalf  of  her  colonial 
'  rights;  and  at  the  end  of  the  French  and  In- 
*'  dian  War,  New  France — the  picturesque,  ro- 
"  mantic,  extravagant,  squalid  New  France — 
"  disappeared  from  the  map  of  North  America. 

•  Next,  England  undertook  to  keep  her  own 
"  subjects  from  settling  and  civilizing  the  North- 
• west,  and  for  the  annihilation  of  the  British 

|>osts.  the  occupants  of  that  country  entered 
"  into  the  most  far-reaching  and  distinctive  In- 
"  dian  conspiracy  known  to  this  land.  No  sooner 
"  were  the  savages  subdued  than  the  War  of  the 
"  Revolution  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  North- 
"  west  by  Virginia,  and  during  eight  years  petty 
"  warfare  was  carried  on  by  the  Indians  and 

British  against  the  Americans.  Maryland  con- 
"  ditioncd  her  entrance  into  the  Confederation 
"  of  the  States  upon  the  cession  to  the  general 
••  government  of  the  claims  of  the  individual 

•  colonies  to  the  Northwestern  lands,  and  the 
"  makers  of  the  treaty  of  17X3  succeeded  in  draw- 
"  ing  the  boundary  lines  of  the  new  nation 
"through  the  middle  of  the  Great  l.akcs  and  of 
•'  the  Mississippi.  Then  the  Congress  of  the 
"Confederation  gave  to  this  first  territorial  ex- 

pansion  of  the  nation  a  charter  of  freedom 
"  and  progress  never  before  equalled  among  men  ; 
"and  under  this  Ordinance  of  17X7.  New  Eng- 
"  land  men  and  ideas  became  the  dominating  force 
"  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie.  The  advent  of 
"  the  settlers  brought  about  Indian  wars,  fought 
"  by  the  United  States  against  savages  fed. 
"clothed  and  armed  by  Fngland  that  nation  hav- 
*'  mg.  for  the  purposes  of  its  fur  trade,  made 
"  excuse  to  retain  the  Northwestern  posts.  I'n- 
"  der  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1795.  how- 
"  ever,  the  posts  were  surrendered,  and  Great 
"  Britain  retired  across  the  border,  there  to 
"  nurse  grievances  that  were  to  find  vent  in  the 

War  of  1812. 

"  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
"  Northwest  as  a  wilderness  that  grew  into  civil- 
"  i/ation  by  some  vital  force  within  itself.  Such 
"  however  was  far  from  being  the  case.  The 

name  of  Michilimackinac  was  a  familiar  word 
"  in  the  cabinets  of  F.uropcan  monarchs  before 
"  it  was  known  to  the  people  dwelling  along  the 
"Atlantic;  the  foundation  of  Detroit  was  dc- 
"  creed  in  the  councils  of  France  and  the  rcla- 
"  tions  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  the  Northwest 


*'  were  eagerly  read  even  by  the  |>o!ite  society 
"  of  Paris.     England,  however,  was  compara- 
I  "  lively  ignorant  of  the  Western  Country;  but 
:  "  Spain  was  not  without  ambition  to  control  its 
I  "  waterways.    In  our  own  land,  the  makers  of  the 
"  Republic  wife  also  the  makers  of  the  North- 
,  "west.    In  its  defense  Washington  first  learned 
I  "the  ;irt  of  war;  Franklin  realized  its  possi- 
bilities, and  interested  him>elf  in  its  dcvelop- 
"  iin  nt ;    Patrick  Henry  planned  with  George 
"Rogers  Clark  for  its  conquest;  John  Jay  and 
"  Franklin  ami  John  Adams  drew  about  it  the 
"lines  of  the  United  States;   Thomas  Jefferson 
"  bestowed  upon  it  the  inestimable  boon  of  i'rec- 
"dotn;  Washington's  chief  of  engineers  led  its 
"  first  settlers,  and  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  subdued 
"  its  savage  inhabitants,  and  received  the  sur- 
"  render  of  its  frontier  posts. 

"  Many  races  united  to  people  and  to  build  up 
"  the  Northwest ;  and  many  interests  were  in 
"  conflict.  The  story  is  one  of  warfare,  of  cruelty 
"and  of  barbarism."  (The  Northwest  under 
Three  Flags,  pp.  19-21.) 

It  would  be  impossible,  and  it  is  not  desirable 
in  a  work  of  this  character  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  the  events  epitomized  in  the  foregoing 
extract.  A  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  signifi- 
cant features  of  the  earlv  explorations  is  import- 
ant however  in  order  to  make  clear  the  proper 
relations  of  things. 

The  French  exploration  and  occupation  can  be 
dismissed  with  little  discussion  for,  important  as 
was  the  part  of  France  in  the  development  of 
the  Northwest  as  a  whole.  Cincinnati  l<>  a  less 
degree  than  almost  any  other  of  the  older  cities 
of  the  West  was  affected  directly  by  French 
contact. 

Strangely  enough  Lake  Eric  and  the  Ohio 
River  as  well  as  the  land  that  intervened  were  of 
all  the  Western  country  the  last  explored  and 
the  least  known  to  1  he  French.  In  1534  Cartier 
had  advancol  tip  the  St.  Laurence  to  within 
sight  of  Antieosti  and  in  the  lollowing  year  he 
ascended  to  the  sites  of  Quebec  ami  Montreal, 
then  flourishing  Indian  villages.  lie  returned 
again  in  1541  the  year  that  the  Mississippi  was 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Dc  Soto,  h 
was  not  however  until  i<>o£  that  Champlain  be- 
gan the  settlement  of  Quebec  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  entered  the  lake  that  bears  his  name 
and  in  an  encounter  with  the  IriNpiois  gave  that 
tribe  its  first  experience  with  gunpowder,  there- 
in- winning  the  everlasting  enmity  of  that  power- 
ful  confederacy    for   the    French.    Two  years 
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later  ( 161 1 )  he  began  the  building  of  Place 
Royale,  the  modern  city  of  Montreal.  The  absurd 
lies  of  an  ambitious  adventurer,  Vignau,  directed 
the  course  of  French  exploration  by  way  of  the 
Ottawa  River  rather  than  the  St.  Iuiwrence  and 
as  a  result  Georgian  Bay  a  part  of  Lake  Huron 
was  the  first  of  the  great  lakes  to  become  known 
to  the  adventurous  Champlain  who  skirted  its 
shores  and  visited  the  seat  of  the  Hurons  in  1615. 
From  this  point  he  crossed  to  Lake  Ontario  and 
after  sailing  to  the  opposite  shore,  struck  inland 
until  he  reached  Oneida  I-ake  in  the  heart  of  the 
Iroquois  country.  He  wintered  with  the  Hurons 
finally  returning  by  way  of  I-ake  Huron  and  the 
Ottawa. 

Brule  detaching  himself  from  Champlain's 
partv  descended  the  Susquehanna  to  the  sea. 
This  "dauntless  woodsman  and  pioneer  of  pio- 
neers" the  first  white  man  to  pass  be\ond  Lake 
Huron  returned  frmn  a  long  journey  in  1629 
with  some  copper  from  Like  Superior  which  he 
described  as  very  large  and  emptying  into  Lake 
Huron  by  a  fall  (Sault  Ste.  Marie  .1. 

In  1634  Jean  Nicolet  started  from  Quebec 
earning  with  him  a  gorgeous  "robe  of  Chinese 
damask  embroidered  with  birds  and  Mowers"  as 
an  ambassador  from  Champlain  to  a  "strange 
people  without  hair  or  beard  who  came  from  the 
West'-  whom  he  might  not  unnaturally  (accord- 
ing to  I 'ark man )  have  supposed  to  be  Chinese 
or  Japanese.  They  were  in  fact  the  Winncba- 
gocs  living  near  the  head  of  Green  Bay.  and  to 
reach  them  he  passed  over  the  waters  of  I^kc 
Michigan.  W  hen  he  neared  the  town  "he  put  on 
his  robe  of  damask,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectant crowd  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  The 
squaws  and  children  fled,  screaming  that  it  was 
a  manito.  or  spirit,  armed  with  thunder  and 
lightning:  but  the  chiefs  and  warriors  regaled 
him  with  so  bountiful  a  hospitality  that  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  beavers  were  devoured  at  a  sin- 
gle feast."  He  ascended  the  Fox  River  and 
turned  back  when  he  had  almost  reached  the 
"Father  of  Waters"  which  he  supposed  from  the 
Indian  tales  to  be  the  ocean  and  not  the  Missis- 
sippi. Seven  \ears  later  Charles  Raymbault  and 
Isaac  Jogues  skirted  the  northern  shores  oi  I*akc 
Huron  and  preached  to  the  Indians  at  the  outlet 
of  l-ake  Superior.  Then  the  terrilile  Iroquois 
war,  which  furni-hes  the  text  of  so  many  of 
Parkman's  eloquent  page*,  stopped  all  exploration 
for  a  time  and  it  was  n-t  until  1O54  that  Radis- 
son  and  Groseilliers.  fur  traders  and  brothers- 
in-law,  made  the  circuit  of  I.ake  Huron,  pacing 
through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  and  wintered 


near  Green  Bay.  Radisson  declares  that  they 
reached  the  Forked  River, — so  called  "because 
it  has  two  branches,  the  one  towards  the  west, 
the  other  towards  the  south,  which,  we  believe 
runs  toward  Mexico"  which  Parkman  thinks 
points  to  the  Mississippi  and  its  great  confluent 
the  Missouri.  This  statement  is  doubted  how- 
ever. 

In  this  same  year  Father  LeMoyne  visited 
Onondaga  the  seat  of  the  council  fire  of  the 
Inxjuois  and  was  well  received  and  the  next 
\ear  established  a  mission  there  under  the  charge 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Chaumonot  and  Dablon. 

ROBERT  CAVKMER,  SIEL'R  DE  LA  SALLE. 

An  exploring  trip  that  is  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est is  that  of  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  dc  la  Salle. 
As  it  is  claimed  for  hi  in  that  he  discovered  the 
( )hio  River  in  icVk)  and  descended  it  as  far  as 
the  rapids  at  I>ouisville  and  possibly  to  a  point 
beyond  its  continence  with  the  Mississippi,  he  is 
(it  this  claim  be  true)  probably  the  first  white 
man  whose  eyes  ever  fell  upon  the  land  where 
now  the  city  of  Cincinnati  stands.  Rufus 
King  seems  to  discredit  this  story  (Ohio,  p.  38) 
but  Parkman  gives  it  as  well  worthy  of  belief. 
Mr.  Winsor  reviews  the  discussion  at  length. 
(  N'ar.  &  Crit.  Hist..  Vol.  4,  pp.  206-207  ct  seq.) 

Parkman  bases  his  belief  upon  an  anonymous 
paper  purporting  to  be  a  history  of  LaSalle  taken 
from  the  lips  of  the  great  explorer  himself.  La- 
Salle who  had  obtained  a  grant  just  above  Mon- 
treal was  visited  by  some  Senccas  who  told  him 
of  a  river  called  the  Ohio  (or  beautiful  river) 
wnich  rose  in  their  country  and  flowed  into  the 
sea  at  a  point  distant  an  eight  or  nine  months' 
journey.  This  LaSalle  took  to  be  the  Western 
p.osage  to  China  and  he  soon  started  on  an  ex- 
pedition with  two  priests  Dollier  and  Galinee, 
accompanied  by  twenty-one  others  with  seven 
canoes.  After  thirty-five  days  they  reached 
Irondequoit  Ray  on  the  south  side  of  I«ake  On- 
tario. At  a  Seneca  village  not  far  distant  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  native  hospitality,  be- 
ing fed  ijjx-n  the  fle<h  of  dogs  and  boiled  maize 
seasoned  with  oil  made  front  nuts  and  sunflower 
seeds.  Here  too  they  witnessed  the  killing  by 
torture  at  the  stake  of  a  prisoner,  a  young  In- 
dian They  could  get  no  guides,  but  were  told 
that  it  they  persevered  in  their  attempt  to  go  to 
the  Ohio,  the  Indians  there  would  surely  kill 
them.  Leaving  the  Senccas  they  coasted  the 
s'  ■nth  shore  of  the  lake,  passing  within  the  sound 
of  Niagara  s  roar  and  reached  a  friet.dly  Indian 
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village  a  few  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Hamilton.  They  were  about  to  set  out  with  a 
Shawance  guide  who  was  to  take  them  to. the 
Ohio  in  six  weeks  when  they  heard  of  the  pres- 
ence of  another  Frenchman  in  a  neighboring 
village.  This  proved  to  be  Jolict,  who  had  just 
passed  over  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  who 
|«-r>ua<U-d  the  priests  to  abandon  the  Ohio  trip 
tor  one  to  the  upper  lakes.  (Lake  Erie  ap- 
pears on  Sanson's  map  of  1656.)  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  story  of  the  anonymous  manu- 
script becomes  important.  It  relates  that  after 
separating  from  the  priests,  I^iSalle  continued 
his  journey  to  Onondaga,  thence  to  a  point  six 
or  seven  ieagues  distant  from  I-ake  Erie,  and 
continued  until  he  came  upon  the  rapids  at  Louis- 
ville. At  length  his  men  abandoned  him  and  he 
retraced  his  steps.  I^iSallc  in  a  memoir  af- 
terwards addressed  to  Count  Frontenac  states 
that  he  discovered  "la  grande  riviere  d'Ohio" 
and  followed  it  to  the  falls  after  passing  another 
quite  large  river  which  conns  into  it  from  the 
north  winch  I'arknum  conjectures  was  cither  the 
Miami  or  Scioto,  Parkman  concludes  "that  he 
discovered  the  Ohio  may  then  be  regarded  as 
established"  and  in  all  probability  the  Illinois 
also     (I-aSalle  etc.,  Chap.  2.) 

I.aSalle's  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  not  generally  received  however  and 
that  honor  is  accorded  to  Joliet  and  Marquette 
who  floating  down  the  Wisconsin  on  June  17, 
1073  entered  the  great  and  mysterious  river,  lost 
to  history  since  the  burial  of  De  Soto  a  hundred 
and  thirty-one  years  before.  The  Ohio  is  men- 
tioned by  them  as  coining  from  the  country  of 
the  Shawanees.  It  was  but  eight  years  later, 
1081.  that  the  intrepid  LaSalle  explored  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  above  the  Missouri  to  its  junction 
with  the  gulf,  passing  and  noting  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  (spoken  of  as  the  Wabash)  on  his  way. 
(m  April  9,  10S2  he  raised  a  column  in  sight  of 
the  gulf  inscribed  with  the  arms  of  France  ami 
the  name  of  the  King  and  after  the  chanting  of 
the  "Te  Dcum"  and  amidst  the  firing  of  muskets, 
he  took  possession  in  the  name  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth of  the  country  (designating  it  as  Louisi- 
ana) from  the  Ohio  to  the  gulf. 

In  the  later  expedition  projected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  a  line  of  French  forts  from  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  to  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier and  thus  make  sure  this  great  basin  for  his 
master.  LaSalle  met  with  misfortune  and  death 
bv  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  In  this  same  year 
1  1687)  Tonti  and  DuLhut  intercepted  and  cap- 
lured  the  English  party  under  McGregor  on  its 


way  to  attack  DuLhut's  settlement  at  the  head  of 
St.  Clair  Kiver.  This  was  Fort  St.  Joseph  which 
had  been  established  the  previous  year.  This 
exploit  was  the  most  serious  setback  to  the  Eng- 
lish that  they  had  received. 

This  expedition  of  McGregor's  was  in  reality 
a  trading  venture,  the  result  of  the  success  of 
New  York  traders  at  Mackinac  the  summer  be- 
fore :n  the  absence  of  the  French  garrison.  These 
adventurous  English,  with  their  cheap  goods 
and  large  stock  of  rum,  completely  swept,  the 
Chippewa  Indian  market  and  had  retired  with 
their  booty  before  the  French  could  return. 

This  encounter  which  resulted  so  disastrously 
for  the  English  was  their  first  real  conflict  with 
the  French  ir  that  section  of  the  West.  The 
century  closed  with  the  French  in  control  of  the 
countries  watered  by  the  lakes  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, Ohio  ami  Wabash  rivers.  For  forty  years 
or  more,  to  quote  Mr.  King,  darkness  visible 
hung  over  the  beautiful  region  lying  fallow  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  <  >hio.  The  French 
courcurs  dc  bois  worked  their  way  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  up  the  Sandusky 
and  Maumee  rivers  seeking  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio,  but  they  formed  no  settlements. 

In  1701  Cadillac,  the  inveterate  rival  of  the 
Jesuits  and  foe  of  the  Iroquois,  founded  Detroit, 
building  a  strong  stockade  of  wooden  pickets 
and  with  bastions  at  the  four  angles,  and  stake 
houses  within. 

lust  a  year  before  Gravicr  passing  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  known  to  him  as  the  Ouabache  (Wa- 
bash) mentions  that  it  is  formed  bv  three  tribu- 
taries, the  present  Wabash,  the  Ohio  (above  the 
confluence  of  the  Wabash  1  and  the  river  from 
the  Southeast  upon  which  live  the  Shawanees 
who  trade  with  the  English  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina.  On  the  map  of  Gentil  presented  to  the 
P.ihliotheqnc  Nationalc  in  171.V  the  Ohio  is  put 
down  as  the  Ouabache  (Wabash).  The  English 
too  used  this  name.  The  Wabash  was  the  pres- 
ent stream  of  that  name  and  the  nart  of  the  Ohio 
below  it.  Above  the  Waliash  extending  to  the 
sources  of  the  Allegheny  was  I _n  I'.clle  Riviere 
or  the  Oyo  (Ohio).  The  Indians  called  the 
main  river,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash 
and  the  Mississippi,  the  Akansea.  As  early  as 
1097  Dc  Rcmonville.  in  a  memorial  to  the  French 
ministry  upon  the  importance  of  colonizing  to 
keep  out  the  English,  reports  a  rumor  that  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  had  despatched  fifty- 
men  to  settle  iqion  the  Wabash  or  Ohio  which 
must  Ik-  considered  as  a  distinct  threat  to  the 
French  control  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Iberville  realized  the  importance  of  the  Ohio 
region  because  of  the  easy  means  of  communica- 
tion between  it  and  the  St.  Lawrence  region  and 
on  the  other  hand  between  it  and  the  Louisiana 
region  and  complained  of  the  Canadian  system  in 
favoring  the  hunter  and  trapper  in  preference  to 
the  settler  and  home  seeker  which  he  thought  a 
fatal  blunder  if  France  expected  to  hold  die 
country  against  the  English. 

Mis  plan  was  to  establish  posts  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Missouri.  Ohio  and  Arkansas  as  permanent 
centers  of  French  influence  and  also  at  a  later 
day  to  induce  the  tribes  of  the  Illinois,  who  were 
friendly  to  the  French,  to  settle  along  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Ohio.  As  a  result  of  the  alarm  of 
the  F.astcrn  Indians,  caused  by  the  fortification 
at  Detroit,  came  an  action  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  subsequent  claim  of  the  English  to  the  title 
of  the  W  estern  country.  Governor  Term  had 
expressed  the  view  of  the  colonial  governors, 
when  he  stated  that  the  just  and  reasonable 
boundary  was  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  lakes,  but  the  basis  of  this  claim  was 
not  a  very  substantial  one.  The  purpose  of  the 
French  to  encompass  the  English  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Mississippi  basin  was  recognized 
in  England  as  well  as  in  the  Colonies,  and  the 
Iroquois  were  represented  as  a  "constant  barrier 
of  defence  between  Virginia  and  Maryland  and 
the  French,  and  by  their  constant  vigilence  thev 
had  prevented  the  French  making  any  descent 
that  way." 

Nan  fan,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Robert 
Livingston,  the  Secretary  of  New  York,  after 
a  week's  conference  with  the  sachem  at  Albany, 
obtained  a  deed  of  cession,  July  9,  1 701,  by  the 
Five  Nations  to  the  King,  ceding  to  him  the  re- 
gion north  of  the  Ohio  and  stretching  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  as  well  as  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  Lake  Erie  stretching  east  of  the 
Ottawa.  This  included  all  the  beaver  hunting 
lands  of  the  West  and  was  described  as  having 
been  conquered  by  them  many  years  before,  at 
the  time  when  the  Hurons  were  driven  out  of  the 
Northern  portion  in  1650,  and  the  Fries  and 
others  at  a  later  period  were  defeated  in  the 
Southern  portion.  The  territory  ceded  com- 
menced north  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  extended  to 
the  Twightwces,  about  eight  hundred  by  four 
hundred  miles  in  extent :  this  cession  was  con- 
firmed by  a  later  deed  in  1726.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  French  influence  in  the  terri- 
tory, which  now  comprises  the  State  of  Ohio, 
was  still  predominant  and  it  was  not  as  a  result 
of  any  permission  from  the  Five  Nations  that 


the  various  Western  tribes  occupied  the!  territory 
but  by  force  of  arms  backed  by  Prench  assist- 
ance. 

In  1702  a  French  fort  was  established  near  the 
site  of  Cairo  by  Juchereau  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  Iberville  but  it  was  abandoned  some  three 
years  later.  Cahokia  had  been  founded  prob- 
ably as  early  as  ifiyo  and  Kaskaskia  about  the 
same  time.  In  1712  the  latter  place  had  become 
a  village  and  land  titles  were  acquired  and  prepa- 
rations for  a  permanent  settlement  made  as  it  was 
chosen  as  the  capitol  place  of  the  Illinois.  The 
dale  of  the  settlement  of  Yincennes  is  variously 
given,  but  1727  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  date. 

It  was  in  1747  that  the  Indian  chief  Nicholas 
stirred  up  the  Miamis  against  the  French  with 
whom  they  had  hitherto  been  friendly  and  in- 
duced them  to  burn  I'orl  Miamis  of  the  Maumee. 
Galissomerc  the  Governor  of  Canada  sent  aid, 
but  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  the  Miamis 
were  in  full  flight ;  the  principal  body  under  La 
Demoiselle  settled  on  the  Big  Miami. 

As  early  as  167 1,  Governor  Berkeley  of  Vir- 
ginia sent  a  party  of  English  and  Indians  under 
(  apt.  Thomas  Batts  "to  explore  and  find  out 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water  behind  the 
mountains,  in  order  to  the  discovery  of  the  South 
Sea."  They  traveled  thirteen  days  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  woods  until  they 
came  to  a  river  "like  the  Thames  at  Chelsea"  in 
which  a  few  days  later  they  reached  '  a  Fall  that 
made  a  great  noise"  where  the  journey  was 
stopped  by  the  refusal  of  the  Indians  to  go  any 
further.  Their  excuse  was  the  difficulty  of  cap- 
turing game,  but  in  reality  the  moving  cause 
was  fear  of  the  Indians  who  lived  down  the 
river,  which  in  all  probability  was  the  Kanawha. 
Those  that  went  down  that  river  never  returned 
so  it  was  said ;  these  fears  Captain  Batts  was  un- 
able to  overcome  and  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
back. 

KNKillTS  OF  THE  COIJ>EN  HORSESHOE. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
most  venturesome  and  active  soldier.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Spotswood,  was  Governor  of  Virginia. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  had  attained  the 
rank  of  colonel,  ami  had  received  a  wound  at 
Blenheim.  Me  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  char- 
acter and  very  direct  speech  and  lie  had  the  in- 
terests of  his  government  and  his  colony  much 
at  heart.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
theory  of  the  English,  that  their  rights  ran  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  grant  to  l'enn,  he  claimed,  ex- 
tended to  the  border  of  Ontario,  and  the  Virginia 
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charter  included  all  other  rights  to  the  West, 
north  of  Carolina.  This  was  the  claim  afterward 
maintained  by  Virginia  and  it  included  the  great 
lakes  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  West  and  the  up- 
per Mississippi  country.  The  English  seem  at 
times  to  have  been  strangely  ignorant  of  what 
the  French  had  done. 

The  English  settlements  crept  slowly  inland 
l>eyond  tide-water  and  a  strip  of  forest  more 
than  fifty  miles  in  breadth  was  to  be  traversed 
before  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  could  be 
reached.  In  1 710  some  adventurers  had  gone 
alwut  one  hundred  miles  beyond  the  settlements 
.and  had  descended  the  mountains  from  which 
they  looked  down  into  the  valleys  of  V  irginia,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Sugar-loaf  Mountain  was  de- 
scribed by  Graffenrcid.  who  said  that  he  saw 
from  its  summit  three  distinct  ranges  and  beau- 
tiful valleys  lying  between.  The  traders,  how- 
ever, must  have  passed  through  from  time  to 
time  as  evidences  of  their  traffic  were  to  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  Indians. 

In  1 71 6,  Spotswood  conceived  the  idea  of  his 
celebrated  expedition,  composed  of  a  party  of 
fifty  gentlemen  with  slaves  and  Indian  guides 
and  pack  horses  who  undertook  a  picnic  jaunt 
to  the  mountains.  No  party  of  exploration  has 
ever  presented  such  attractive  features  as  this 
expedition  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse- 
shoe. The  days  were  spent  in  shooting  and  the 
nights  in  enjoying  the  trophies  of  the  chase, 
washed  down  with  native  wine, — champagne 
and  cognac.  At  the  top  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  they  drank  the  health  of  the  king  and 
all  of  his  family.  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Euphrates,  and  which 
is  now  known  by  its  Indian  name  Shenandoah, 
they  buried  a  l>ott]e  with  a  paper  enclosed,  an 
which  was  recorded  the  claim  of  title  to  this  place 
and  all  the  soil  it  drained.  "We  had  a  good 
dinner  and  drank  the  King's  health  in  Cham- 
pagne and  fired  a  volley."  The  Governor  had 
taken  with  him  some  graving  irons  but  found 
the  stones  so  hard  that  he  could  not  make  any 
impression  upon  them.  It  is  reported  however, 
that  he  cut  the  name  of  George  the  First  upon  a 
rock  at  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  they 
reached  and  named  it  Mount  George,  whereupon 
the  rest  of  the  party  called  the  next  one  Mount 
Alexander,  in  honor  of  the  Governor.  "For  this 
expedition  they  were  obliged  to  provide  a  great 
quantity  of  horseshoes,  things  seldom  used  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  country  where  there  are  few 
stones.  Upon  which  account  the  Governor  upon 
their  return  presented  each  of  his  companions 


with  a  golden  horseshoe,  some  of  which  I  have 
seen  studded  with  valuable  stones  resembling  the 
heads  of  nails,  with  this  inscription:  Sic  juvat 
Inmsccnderc  monies.  This  he  instituted  to  en- 
courage gentlemen  to  venture  backwards  to 
make  discoveries  and  new  settlements,  any  gen- 
tleman being  entitled  to  wear  this  golden  shoe 
that  can  prove  his  having  drank  his  Majesty's 
health  upon  Mount  George." 

This  particular  expedition,  the  first  junketing 
tour  of  which  we  have  any  record,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  romantic  writing.  In  his 
report  the  Governor  relates  that  he  reached  with- 
in three  days'  march  of  a  great  nation  of  Indians 
who  lived  on  the  river  emptying  into  Lake  Erie 
and  from  the  western  side  of  one  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  he  saw,  that  lake  was  visible  and  not 
above  five  days'  march  away.  It  woidd  be  a 
very  easy  matter  he  thought  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  lake,  as  the  road  thither  was  very  prac- 
ticable. This  lie  thought  important  because  the 
British  plantations  were  surrounded  by  the 
French  fortresses  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
would  not  only  soon  engross  the  whole  trade  but 
send  out  such  bodies  of  Indians  as  would 
threaten  the  Virginia  plantations.  Should  they 
l>e  able  to  join  their  settlements  along  the  lakes 
with  those  in  Louisiana,  they  could  possess 
themselves  of  the  English  plantations.  The 
long  chain  of  mountains  formed  a  nat- 
ural harrier,  but  to  make  this  effective  he 
thought  the  English  should  make  some  settle- 
ments along  the  lakes  and  in  the  passes  of  the 
mountains  to  preserve  communications  with  the 
settlements.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  river  route 
of  which  he  spoke,  was  down  the  Youghioghcny 
to  the  forks  then  up  the  Allegheny  and  across 
to  the  site  of  Erie,  alxmt  three  hundred  miles 
distant  in  a  straight  line  from  the  point  wh«re 
he  turned  back.  With  some  self-complacency, 
Spotswood  concludes  his  report:  "I  flatter  my- 
self I  have  attained  a  more  exact  knowledge  than 
any  other  Englishman  yet  has  of  the  situation 
of  the  lakes  and  the  way  through  which  they  are 
most  accessible  over  land." 

It  is  probable  that  from  the  time  of  Spots- 
wood's  expedition,  numerous  stragglers  crossed 
the  mountains  to  the  Indians.  Not  only  did  the 
Iraders  undertake  these  expeditions  but  survey- 
ing parties  began  to  explore  the  new  country. 
Mitchell,  a  geographer  of  a  later  date,  tells  of 
the  journeys  of  Virginia  surveyors,  who  had 
crossed  the  gaps  and  passed  down  the  Ohio  River 
to  New  Orleans. 

In  1742,  it  is  reported  that  John  Howard 
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passed  £rom  the  upper  waters  of  the  James  over 
the  mountains  to  New  River  by  which  he  reached 
the  Ohio,  which  he  descended  to  the  Mississippi, 
where  he  was  captured  by  some  French  and  In- 
dians and  conveyed  to  New  Orleans.  In 
1744,  Col.  Abraham  Wood  led  an  expedition 
through  the  Blue  Ridge,  by  what  came  to  be 
known  as  Wood's  Gap,  and  he  too  reached  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  by  way  of  New  River. 

In  1748,  Conrad  Weiser,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  early  traders,  who  had  in  early 
life  acquired  the  Mohawk  tongue  by  residence 
among  them,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Shawanees  on  the  Ohio.  He  proceeded  as  far 
as  Logs  Town,  where  he  met  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  and  delivered  presents  and  received  assur- 
ances of  their  support  against  the  French.  The 
treaty  of  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  made 
in  1744.  Weiser  acted  as  interpreter  for  the 
English  who  entertained  the  Indians  to  the  nunj- 
ber  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with  food  and 
drink  for  several  days.  The  interpreter  for  the 
Indians  was  Madame  Montour,  whose  husband 
and  son  were  so  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
Indian  negotiations.  Her  son  Andrew  was  at  this 
time  absent  on  the  war-path  agaitist  the  Cataw- 
bas,  by  whom  his  father  had  been  killed  a  few 
years  before.  At  this  time  the  commissioners 
from  Virginia  urged  that  the  Western  lands  along 
the  mountains  were  without  occupants  when  they 
first  knew  them,  and  that  the  English  King  held 
Virginia  by  right  of  conquest  and  that  the  bounds 
of  that  conquest  to  the  westward  was  the  Great 
Sea.  TIjo  answer  of  the  Iroquois  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "Though  great  things  are  well  remem- 
bered among  us,  we  do  not  remember  that  we 
were  ever  conquered  by  the  Great  King  of  Eng- 
land, or  that  we  have  ever  been  employed  by 
that  Great  King  to  conquer  others ;  if  so  it  was 
at  a  time  beyond  the  memory  of  man." 

The  claims  of  the  other  commissioners  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  were  ridiculed  as  well. 
Tlie  conference  ended  with'  the  payment  of  a 
considerable  sum  by  the  F.nglish  and  the  re- 
lease of  an  indefinite  extent  of  territory  to  the 
west  of  the  Alleghanics  by  the  Indians.  Each 
side  realized  that  the  title  so  obtained  was  of 
doubtful  validity,  but  it  was  upon  this  title  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  contention  of  Great 
Britain  subsequently  rested. 

The  Ohio  Company  of  which  more  will  be 
heard  of  subsequently,  was  formed  in  1748,  which 
was  the  year  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia traders  established  their  most  advanced 
post  at  the  newly  settled  Miami  town,  Picka- 


willany,  on  the  Big  Miami.  As  a  result  of  the 
Walker  expedition  across  the  Alleghanics  and 
through  Cumberland  Gap,  the  first  English- 
man's house  in  Kentucky  was  built  April  25, 
1750. 

It  is  impossible  of  course  to  state  when  the 
first  white  man  invaded  the  Ohio  Valley,  or  even 
to  state  who  was  tiie  first  Englishman  that  ap- 
peared in  this  neighborhood.  Undoubtedly  trad- 
ers from  Pennsylvania  and  other  Western  States 
had  trafficked  among  the  Indians  for  many  years, 
but  at  a  time  of  which  we  have  no  record.  These 
traders  were  called  by  Franklin  "the  most  vicious 
and  abandoned  wretches  of  our  nation,"  which 
however  is  in  many  respects  an  unjust  character- 
ization. It  was  true,  however,  that  many  of 
them  were  of  a  very  low  class  and  of  very  per- 
nicious habits,  which  influenced  the  Indians  to 
distrust  the  white  man  and  his  religion. 

While  the  French  were  making  inroads  upon 
this  country  from  the  North,  the  English  were 
working  their  way  gradually  westward,  and  the 
struggle  for  the  friendship  of  the  Indian 
tribes  became  a  keen  one.  In  December, 
1747,  a  deputation  of  chiefs  from  the  Ohio  tribes 
was  at  Philadelphia.  They  told  the  commis- 
sioners that  if  they  were  expected  to  oppose  the 
French  on  the  Ohio,  they  must  be  supported  by 
the  English.  It  seemed  to  be  a  common  com- 
plaint that  the  English  gave  no  assistance  to  those 
they  desired  as  allies. 

"The  several  governments  of  the  English  Colo- 
nies," wrote  Colonel  Johnston  to  Governor  Shir- 
ley, had  for  three  years  been  persuading  the  Iro- 
quois, "into  a  war  wherein  they  had  not  any  con- 
cern but  to  serve  their  friends  and  they  have  left 
their  hunting  and  other  means  of  living  and  ex- 
posed themselves  and  families  for  our  sakes"  to 
be  left  without  assistance  at  a  critical  time. 

In  July,  1748,  the  Twightwees  or  Miamis, 
pledged  themselves  to  an  English  alliance  at 
Lancaster.  English  traders  are  said  to  have 
been  employed  along  the  Wabash  as  early  as 
1723,  and  this  treaty  gave  them  additional  se- 
curity. As  a  result  the  pack  men  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  pushed  forward  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio,  the  first  coming  along  the  wagon 
roads  through  Lancaster  to  Harris'  Ferry,  now 
Harrishurg,  thence  by  bridle  path  to  Will's  Creek 
on  to  the  Potomac,  from  which  an  Indian  trail 
led  to  the  forks  of  the  Ohio:  from  this  point 
they  took  another  trail  to  the  towns  of  the 
Miamis. 

The  French  were  disappointed  at  the  treaty 
of  1748,  as  they  had  been  making  great  efforts 
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to  control  tlx-  trade  of  the  Miami  country  and 
had  expected  to  build  torts  or  stockades  to  aid 
them  in  this  endeavor.  One  of  the  points  sug- 
gested was  on  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  Cherokee, 
now  Tennessee  Kivcr,  and  another  was  at  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio.  A  special  effort  was  made  to 
alienate  tl>e  Shawanecs  from  the  English.  These 
people  who  had  been  dispersed  between  the  Sen- 
eca s  and  Miainis.  with  their  main  villages  north 
of  the  Ohio,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha, 
were  pushing  westward  into  the  Scioto  country, 
some  of  them  going  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
\S  abash.  Mere  they  naturally  became  more  un- 
der the  control  of  the  French,  who  were  anxious 
to  offset  them  against  the  Miamis.  whose  affilia- 
tions seemed  to  be  with  the  English. 

In  1745,  English  traders  erected  at  Sandusky 
Bay.  what  Mr.  Winsor  suggests  were  "perhaps 
the  tirst  English  structures  in  the  present  State 
of  Ohio."  and  made  friends  among  the  neigh- 
boring Hurons  and  their  chief  Nicholas.  This 
chieftain  was  very  active  in  plotting  against  the 
French,  and  this  fact  together  with  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  traders  alarmed  the  commandant  at 
Detroit,  and  determined  him  to  prevent  if  pos- 
sible the  English  from  getting  a  lodgment  in 
the  ( >hio  country.  The  English  trailers  had  al- 
ready founded  their  most  advanced  post  at  the 
Great  Miami  or  Twightwee  town.  Pickawillany, 
in  1748;  this  was  on  the  Dig  Miami,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  up  the  stream  from  the  Ohio.  It 
is  said  that  at  this  time,  during  a  single  season, 
three  hundred  English  traders  led  their  pack 
horses  and  dragged  their  boats  from  the  moun- 
tains across  the  portages  into  the  ( >hio  Valley. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  traders  was 
George  Croghan,  for  many  years  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  various 
negotiations  with  the  Indians. 

Croghan  was  an  Irishman,  who  had  been  trad- 
ing for  some  years  along  the  shores  of  l^ake 
Erie.  As  early  as  June,  1747.  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  received  a  letter  from  Croghan.  calling 
their  attention  to  the  Indians  along  the  borders 
of  Lake  Erie,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
French  interest,  but  who  had  now  come  over  and 
joined  the  Six  Nations  against  the  French,  and 
stating  that  he  had  received  from  them  a  letter 
with  a  string  of  wampum  and  a  French  scalp, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  suggested  that  as  this  was  a  nation 
of  gTcat  consequence,  on  account  of  their  alli- 
ances, the  Governor  should  immediately  send 
them  a  present  for  their  encouragement.  Again 
in  September,  one  of  Croghan's  men  brought  a 


letter  to  the  Council,  advising  them  that  the  In- 
dians on  Lake  Erie  were  making  war  on  the 
French,  but  were  very  impatient  to  hear  from 
dieir  brethren,  the  English,  expecting  a  present 
of  jK)wder  and  lead,  "which  if  they  do  not  get, 
he  is  of  opinion  they  will  return  to  the  French, 
who  will  be  very  willing  to  make  it  up  with 
them." 

Croghan  insisted  that  "in  case  the  present 
was  not  sent,  neither  he  nor  his  men  would  dare 
to  go  into  the  Indian  Country  that  year.  The 
Council  concluded  to  send  a  present  to  the  value 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  the  Indians  of  Ohio 
and  I^ake  Erie,  and  the  Secretary  was  ordered 
to  prepare  a  letter  and  a  string  of  wampum  to 
accompany  the  present." 

CKLOKON  DE  tlti:N\  II.I.K. 

Galissonicrc,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  was 
alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  the  English, 
and  realized  that  the  French  occupancy  of  Can- 
ada was  imperiled.  He  was  a  naval  officer  and 
is  perhaps  best  known  from  the  fact  that  a  few 
years  afterwards,  he  won  a  victory  at  Minorca, 
over  the  famous  English  admiral.  Byng,  now 
remembered  as  the  one  commanding  officer,  who 
was  shot  on  his  own  quarter  deck  for  cowardice. 
Gahssonicre,  although  hump-backed,  was  a  man 
of  spirit  and  ability,  and  he  felt  strongly  in 
need  of  uniting  Canada  and  Louisiana,  by  a  chain 
of  forts  which  should  hold  kick  the  British 
pioneers  and  encourage  the  development  of 
French  trade  throughout  the  interior.  His  rea- 
soning as  set  out  in  a  memorial  concerning  the 
French  Colonies  in  North  America,  was  to  the 
effect  that  Canada  was  necessary  to  the  French 
as  a  barrier  against  the  English,  not  because 
of  its  value  to  the  French  but  because  if  it  became 
the  property  of  the  English,  it  would  so  increase 
their  trade  and  hence  their  naval  power  as  to 
make  them  preponderant  in  Europe.  The  knowl- 
edge that  such  men  as  Croghan  and  other  Eng- 
lish tradcis  were  crossing  the  mountains  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  trafficking  among 
the  Indians,  who  had  l*en  formerly  French  al- 
lies, and  driving  off  the  French  traders  stimulated 
him  to  take  some  decisive  action,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1740.  he  set  on  foot  the  expedition  of 
Celoron  de  Bienville,  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
Celoron  was  a  Chevalier  of  St.  I^ouis.  and  a 
captain  in  the  colony  troops.  He  took  with  him 
fourteen  officers  and  cadets,  twenty  soldiers,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  Canadians,  and  about  thirty 
Indians,  Iroquois  and  Abcnakis,  in  twenty-three 
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birch-bark  canoes.  He  pushed  up  to  St.  Law- 
rence, losing  a  man  and  several  canoes  on  the 
way,  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  passed  round 
Niagara.  It  took  the  party  seven  days,  carrying 
the  canoes  and  baggage  up  the  steep  hills  through 
the  dense  forests  of  beech,  oak  and  elm  that  in- 
tervened between  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and 
the  waters  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  eight  miles 
away  and  one  thousand  feet  higher.  They  glided 
over  this  lake  to  the  outlet  so  well  known  to  sum- 
mer tourists.    The  stream  was  quite  low. 

Father  Bonnccamp,  the  chaplain,  in  his  jour- 
nal, which  is  the  chief  record  of  the  expedition, 
says:  "In  some  places — and  they  were  but  too 
frequent — the  water  was  only  two  or  three  inches 
deep :  and  we  were  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity 
of  dragging  our  canoes  over  the  sharp  pebbles, 
which  with  all  our  care  and  precaution  stripped 
off  large  slivers  of  the  bark.  At  last  tired  and 
worn  and  almost  in  despair  of  ever  seeing  La 
Belle  Riviere,  we  entered  it  at  noon  of  the  29th." 
This  part  of  the  Ohio  is  now  known  as  the  Alle- 
gheny or  Alleghany. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  territory  which 
was  already  in  dispute  and  which  was  regarded 
as  so  valuable  to  the  French,  lying  as  it  did  be- 
tween their  possessions  in  wintry  Canada  and 
tropical  Louisiana.  Not  only  was  it  valuable 
because  of  its  peculiar  geographical  situation,  but 
because  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  opportunities 
of  trade  afforded  by  them.  To  the  east  were 
the  Delaware*.  Shawanees,  Wyandots  and  Iro- 
quois, called  Mingoes  by  the  English  traders,  and 
to  the  west,  along  the  Miamis  and  the  Wabash, 
was  the  Miami  confederacy,  and  still  farther 
west,  near  the  Mississippi,  were  the  Illinois.  The 
French  had  forts  on  the  Maunice,  on  the  St. 
Joseph  and  two  on  the  Wabash,  all  of  but  little 
strength.  Fort  Chattres,  in  the  Illinois  country, 
was  much  stronger  with  its  stone  bastions  and 
citadel.  There  were  seventy  or  eighty  French 
houses  at  Kaskaskia,  half  as  many  at  Cahokia, 
opposite  the  present  site  of  Sf.  Louis,  and  a 
few  others  along  the  line  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
English  on  the  other  hand  were  represented  by  a 
large  number  of  traders  who  had  been  received 
by  the  Indians  with  open  arms. 

Such  men  as  George  Croghan,  William  Trent 
and  Christopher  Gist,  were  of  the  better  class 
of  traders,  who  had  many  men  in  their  employ 
crossing  the  mountains  with  their  goods,  which 
were  carried  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  from 
village  to  village.  Tt  was  these  traders  that  were 
the  special  object  of  Celoron's  antipathy  and  the 
occasion  of  his  expedition. 


Upon  reaching  the  Allegheny,  he  formally  took 
possession  of  the  country.  His  men  were  drawn 
up  in  order  and  in  their  presence,  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  all  the  ter- 
ritory. A  sheet  of  tin,  on  which  was  stamped 
the  arms  or  France,  was  nailed  to  a  tree,  and  a 
plate  of  lead  was  buried  at  its  foot,  and  the 
notary,  who  always  accompanied  the  French  ex- 
peditions, drew  a  formal  record  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  leaden  plate  was  inscribed  as 
follows : 

"Year  1749,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Fifteenth, 
King  of  France.  We  Celoron,  commanding  the 
detachment  sent  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Galisson- 
iere,  commander-general  of  New  France,  to  re- 
store tranquility  in  certain  villages  of  these  can- 
tons, have  buried  this  plate  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Kanaouagon  (Conewango)  this 
29th  July,  as  a  token  of  renewal  of  possession 
heretofore  taken  of  the  aforesaid  river  Ohio,  of 
all  streams  that  fall  into  it  and  all  lands  on  both 
sides  to  the  source  of  the  aforesaid  streams,  as 
the  preceding  Kings  of  France  have  enjoyed 
it  or  ought  to  have  enjoyed  it,  and  which  they 
have  upheld  by  force  of  arms  and  by  treaties, 
notably  by  those  of  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle." 

After  this  work  was  completed  the  party  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river,  passing  various  Indian 
settlements,  but  finding  it  very  difficult  to  com- 
municate with  their  inhabitants  who  were  not 
at  all  friendly.  In  fact  the  hostile  Senecas  are 
said  to  have  dug  up  his  first  plate  and  sent  it 
to  the  English  at  Albany.  Another  plate  was 
buried  four  leagues  below  French  creek  by  a 
rock  covered  with  Indian  hieroglyphics.  Three 
days  later  they  came  to  a  Delaware  village  at 
the  site  of  Kittanning,  whose  owners  fled  at 
their  approach.  A  little  later  at  an  abandoned 
village  of  the  Shawanees  they  found  six  English 
traders,  whom  they  warned  to  leave  the  country. 
He  entrusted  to  their  care  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  and  expressed  surprise  at  find- 
ing the  English  trespassing  on  the  domain  of 
France.  This  letter  was  properly  delivered,  for 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council,  held 
January,  1749: 

"The  Governor  informed  the  Council  that  three 
several  letters  of  extraordinary  character  in 
French,  signed  Celoron,  were  delivered  to  him 
by  the  Indian  traders  who  came  from  Allegheny, 
informing  him  that  this  Captain  Celoron  was  a 
French  officer  and  had  already  in  command  of 
three  hundred  French  and  some  Indians  been 
sent  this  Summer  to  Ohio  and  the  Owabach  from 
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Canada,  to  reprove  the  Indians  there  for  their 
friendship  to  the  English  and  for  suffering  the 
English  to  trade  with  them." 

On  the  following  day  they  reached  another 
Indian  village,  this  time  of  the  Iroquois,  under 
a  femaie  chief,  who  was  friendly  to  the  English. 
Six  more  Englishmen  were  found  here  and  were 
likewise  warned  to  leave  the  country,  but  as  did 
their  predecessors  they  pretended  to  obey.  When 
they  reached  Logs  Town  they  found  both  French 
and  English  flags  over  the  town  and  were  greeted 
with  a  salute  of  musketry  by  the  inhabitants  who 
lined  the  shore.  They  climbed  up  the  steep  bank 
and  encamped  on  the  plateau  above,  near  the 
village.  This  consisted  of  about  fifty  wigwams 
and  cabins  of  the  Dclawares  and  Shawanees  and 
Mingoes  and  many  fugitives  from  the  deserted 
towns  above.  Celoron  here  delivered  a  message 
from  the  Governor,  warning  the  Indians  against 
the  English,  whose  plans  he  said  tended  to  their 
complete  ruin.  The  English  intended,  lie  said, 
to  rob  them  of  their  country  and,  to  succeed,  be- 
gan by  corrupting  their  minds.  The  answer  of 
the  Indians  was  practical  and  to  the  point. 

They  asked  that  the  English  traders  might  stay 
a  little  longer,  since  their  goods,  which  were 
very  cheap,  were  much  desired  by  them.  Celoron 
insisted,  however,  that  the  traders,  of  whom  there 
were  ten,  should  go,  to  which  they  agreed,  as 
the  chaplajn  states,  "while  resolved  no  doubt 
to  do  the  contrary  as  soon  as  our  backs  were 
.  turned." 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Wheeling  creek  they 
buried  another  plate  and  another  was  buried  at 
the  mouth  of  theMuskingum.  Thiswas  discovered 
half  a  century  later,  after  the  freshet  of  1798, 
projecting  from  the  river  bank,  in  front  of  the 
spot  where  the  fort  school  afterwards  stood,  by 
a  party  of  boys  bathing  in  the  river.  The  plate 
was  seen  protruding  from  the  bank  and  knocked 
down  by  a  stick,  and  before  its  value  was  known, 
a  large  part  of  it  was  cut  up  and  molded  into 
bullets.  A  neighbor  from  Marietta  rescued  it 
and  it  was  presented  to  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  who  sent  it  to  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  another  plate  was 
buried  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 
This  too  was  found  by  a  boy  at  play  at  the  edge 
of  the  water,  in  1846.  As  the  party  approached 
Scioto,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  they  were  greeted 
with  shots  and  threatening  veils.  Joncaire,  who 
had  been  sent  ahead  to  propitiate  the  inhabitants, 
was  threatened  with  immediate  killing,  which 
was  prevented  by  another  party  who  desired  to 


burn  him  alive.  He  was  however  released  and 
allowed  to  return  to  his  people.  Celoron  was 
very  much  alarmed,  realizing  the  weakness  of 
his  party,  "two-thirds  of  which  were  young  men 
who  had  r.evcr  left  home  before,  and  would  have 
run  at  the  sight  of  ten  Indians."  He  insisted 
that  powder  was  furnished  to  the  Indians  by  the 
English  for  nothing. 

A  conference  was  held  at  which  an  apology 
was  given  for  the  ill  treatement  of  Joncaire, 
and  Celoron  delivered  his  message.  He  prudent- 
ly omitted,  however,  from  the  message  any  refer- 
ence to  the  claim  by  the  King  of  France  of  sov- 
ereignty over  their  lands.  The  party  of  English 
traders  who  were  living  in  the  place,  he  ordered 
to  withdraw,  but  in  view  ot  the  fact  that  they 
seemed  well  established,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
enforce  his  order. 

On  August  30,  1740.  he  reached  the  Great  Mi- 
ami, called  by  the  French  Riviere-a-la-Roche, 
and  here  he  buried  his  last  leaden  plate.  They 
bade  farewell  to  the  Ohio-  "that  river  so  little 
known  to  the  French  and  unfortunately  too  well 
known  to  the  English." 

He  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  Indian  vil- 
lages along  the  shores  who  kept  aloof  from  him 
and  also  of  the  number  of  traders  in  the  vicinity : 
"Each,  great  or  small,  has  one  or  more  English 
traders  and  each  of  these  has  hired  men  lo  cam 
his  furs.  Behold  then  the  English  well  advanced 
upon  our  lands  and  what  is  worse  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  crowd  of  savages  whom  they  have 
drawn  over  to  them  and  whose  number  increases 
daily." 

Up  the  Miami  for  thirteen  days  they  toiled 
against  the  shallow  current,  until  they  reached  the 
Indian  village,  built  just  before,  at  what  was  af- 
terwards called  Loramic  Creek.  This  was  ruled 
over  by  a  chief  called  by  the  French.  La  Demoi- 
selle, and  by  the  English  Old  Britain.  Celoron  s 
object  was  to  induce  this  chief  and  his  band  to 
return  to  their  old  home,  near  the  French  fort 
on  the  Maumee  and  for  that  purpose  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  council  and  gave  them  many 
gifts.  The  Chief  received  the  gifts  and  advice 
with  thanks  and  agreed  to  follow  it  some  other 
time.  Celoron's  demands  that  they  should  move 
the  towns  were  in  vain,  and  in  fact  within  two 
years  the  town  known  as  Pickawillany  became 
one  of  the  greatest  Indian  towns  and  the  center 
of  English  trade  and  influence. 

The  following  year  at  a  Pennsylvania  Council 
was  read  the  message  from  the  Twight- 
wee  race:  "That  last  July  about  two 
hundred    French   and   thirty-five    French  In- 
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dians  came  to  their  towns  in  order  to 
persuade  them  to  return  back  to  the  French 
Settlements  from  whence  thev  came,  or  if  fair 
means  would  not  prevail  with  them  they  were  to 
take  them  away  by  force ;  but  the  French  finding 
they  were  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  English 
and  perceiving  their  numbers  to  be  great  were 
discouraged  from  using  any  Hostile  Measures, 
and  began  to  be  afraid  less  they  should  them- 
selves be  cut  off.  The  French  brought  them  a 
present  consisting  of  Four  Half  Barrels  of 
Powder,  Four  Bags  of  Bullets  and  Four  Bags 
of  Faint  with  a  few  Needles  and  a  little  Thread, 
which  they  refused  to  accept  of,  whereupon  the 
French  and  their  Indians  made  the  best  of  their 
Way  off,  for  Fear  of  the  worst,  leaving  their 
Goods  scattered  about.  But  at  the  Time  of  their 
Conference  the  French  upbraided  the  Indians 
for  joining  the  English  and  the  more  so  for  con- 
tinuing in  their  Interest,  who  had  never  sent 
them  any  Presents,  nor  even  any  token  of  their 
Regards  to  them.  The  Indians  further  desired 
to  assure  the  Governors  of  their  steady  Friend- 
ship to  the  English,  which  they  hoped  would 
last  while  the  Sun  and  Moon  ran  round  the 
World."    (Penn.  Pro.  Council,  Vol.  V,  p.  437  ) 

Celoron  burned  his  canoes  and  crossed  over 
to  the  French  post  of  the  Maumee,  thence  to 
Lake  Eric,  and  finally  reached  Montreal.  lie 
closed  his  journal  as  follows: 

"Father  Bonnecamp.  who  was  a  Jesuit,  and  a 
great  mathematician,  reckons  that  we  have 
journeyed  twelve  hundred  leagues ;  I  and  my  offi- 
cers think  we  have  journeyed  more.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  Nations  of  these  countries  are  very- 
ill  disposed  towards  the  French  and  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  English." 

He  supposed  the  secret  of  this  devotion  to  be 
the  inducements  of  trade  offered  by  the  English, 
which  he  had  seen  among  the  Delawares  on  the 
Muskingum,  the  Shawanees  on  the  Scioto,  and 
the  Wyandots  on  the  Sandusky,  and  among  the 
Twightwees  at  Pickawillany. 

Rufus  King,  in  his  "Ohio,"  says  "the  fact 
that  Celoron's  report  was  the  first  authentic 
relation  yet  known  of  Ohio,  excites  a  lively  in- 
terest in  it  until  it  is  read ;  but  (it)  is  so  dry  and 
restricted  to  the  details  of  an  official  report,  that 
except  as  to  topography  it  is  of  little  merit.  The 
old  soldier  would  not  deign  to  notice  a  single 
scene  in  all  the  landscape  through  which  he 
passed.  To  Father  Bonnecamp,  the  chaplain  and 
mathematician  of  this  expedition,  Ohio  owes  the 
first  map  of  her  boundaries  or  outlines  yet  dis- 


covered." Mr.  King  prints  a  very  good  copy  of 
this  map. 

Tiie  Ohio  Company  had  been  formed  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  as  opposed  to  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  company  included  in  its  body  a 
number  of  tide-water  Virginians,  among  them 
Lawrence  and  Augustine  Washington,  brothers 
of  George  Washington,  Thomas  Lee,  the  presi- 
dent of  his  Majesty's  Virginia  Council,  and 
Thomas  Hanbury,  a  London  merchant  of  wealth 
and  influence.  The  company's  application  for  a 
grant  of  one-half  million  acres  of  land  south  of 
the  Ohio  and  between  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Kanawha  was  acceded  to  in  part,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  grant  would  consolidate  trade  for  the 
English  and  give  them  advantages  over  the 
French,  and  on  May  19,  1749,  a  royal  order 
awarded  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  those 
asked  for  with  a  ten  years'  freedom  from  rent,  on 
condition  that  one  hundred  families  were  settled 
upon  them  in  seven  vears  and  a  fort  built  and 
maintained. 

Some  years  previous,  Col.  Thomas  Cresap 
had  built  a  hunting  and  trading  cabin  near  the 
uppermost  fork  of  the  Potomac,  and  near  an 
old  Shawanee  town.  This  man,  familiar  with 
the  frontier  life,  was  employed  by  the  company 
to  open  a  way  to  their  new  lands  and  a  rough 
trail  was  run  over  the  divide  in  the  same  gen- 
eral direction  as  that  taken  subsequently  by 
Braddock.  The  company  had  expected  to  enlist 
in  its  interest  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans, but  the  fact  that  the  Episcopalian  tithes 
were  fastened  upon  the  land,  repelled  the  provi- 
dent Germans;  for  a  time  at  least  the  plan 
rested. 

CHRISTOIMIKK  CtST. 

The  news  of  Celoron's  expedition,  however, 
aroused  the  company,  and  they  concluded  to  send 
out  a  new  explorer,  Christopher  Gist,  often 
called  the  pioneer  explorer  of  the  Miami  coun- 
try and  the  lands  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
Ohio  as  far  as  the  falls,  and  afterwards  the 
companion  and  guide  of  Washington.  Speaking 
of  him  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
Indian  affairs,  Washington  said :  "I  know  of  no 
person  so  well  qualified  for  an  undertaking  of 
this  sort  as  Captain  Gist.  He  has  had  extensive 
dealings  with  them,  is  in  great  esteem  among 
them,  well  acquainted  with  their  manners  and 
customs,  indefatigable  but  patient— most  excel- 
lent where  Indians  are  concerned.  As  to  his 
capacity,  energy  and  zeal.  I  dare  venture  to 
engage." 
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Gist,  the  son  of  a  Maryland  surveyor,  who 
had  laid  out  the  city  of  Baltimore,  lived  with 
his  family  on  a  farm  near  the  home  of  Daniel 
Boone  on  the  Yadkin  River,  in  the  northern  part 
of  North  Carolina,  then  on  the  extreme  frontier. 
He  had  retired  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  farmer, 
when  in  1750  he  was  employed  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sterling  certain  "and  such  fur- 
ther handsome  allowance  as  his  service  should 
deserve,  to  explore  and  report  upon  the  lands 
upon  the  Ohio  and  its  several  branches  as  low 
as  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio."  The  instructions  given 
to  him  by  the  Ohio  Company,  September  1 1 , 
1750,  read  in  part  as  follows: 

'"You  are  to  go  out  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  Westward  of  the  great  Mountains,  and  carry 
with  you  such  a  Number  of  Men  as  You  think 
necessary,  in  Order  to  Search  out  and  discover 
the  Lands  upon  the  river  Ohio,  &  other  ad- 
joining Branches  of  the  Mississippi  down  as 
low  as  the  great  Falls  thereof :  You  are  par- 
ticularly to  observe  the  Ways  &  Passes  thro 
all  the  Mountains  you  cross,  &  take  an  exact 
Account  of  the  Soil,  Quality  &  Product  of  the 
Land,  and  the  Wideness  and  Deepness  of  the 
Rivers,  &  the  several  Falls  belonging  to  them, 
together  with  the  Courses  &  Bearings  of  the 
Rivers  &  Mountains  as  near  as  you  conveniently 
can :  You  arc  also  to  observe  what  Nations  of 
Indians  inhabit  there,  their  Strength  &  Num- 
bers, who  Uiey  trade  with,  &  in  what  Com- 
modities they  deal. 

"When  you  find  a  large  quantity  of  good, 
level  Land,  such  as  you  think  wilt  suit  the  Com- 
pany, You  are  to  measure  the  Breadth  of  it,  in 
three  or  four  different  Places,  &  take  the 
Courses  of  the  River  &  Mountains  on  which  it 
binds  in  Order  to  judge  the  Quantity :  You  are 
to  fix  the  Beginning  &  Bounds  in  such  a  Man- 
ner that  they  may  be  easily  found  again  by  your 
Description ;  the  nearer  in  the  Land  lies  the  bet- 
ter, provided  it  be  good  &  Level,  but  we  had 
rather  go  quite  down  the  Mississippi  than  take 
mean  broken  Land.  After  finding  a  large  Body 
of  good  level  I-and,  you  are  not  to  stop  but  pro- 
ceed further,  as  low  as  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
that  we  may  be  informed  of  that  Navigation; 
And  You  are  to  take  an  exact  Account  of  all  the 
large  Bodies  of  good  level  Land,  in  the  same 
Manner  as  above  directed  that  the  Company  may 
the  better  judge  when  it  will  be  most  conven- 
ient for  them  to  take  their  I*and. 

"You  are  to  note  all  the  Bodies  of  good  Land 
as  you  go  along,  tho  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
Quantity  for  the  Company's  Grant,  but  You  need 


not  be  so  particular  in  the  Mensuration  of  that 
as  in  the  larger  Bodies  of  Land." 

Following  these  instructions.  Gist  set  out  Oc- 
tober 31,  1750,  from  Col.  Thomas  Cresap's 
at  the  old  town  on  the  Potomac  River  in  Mary- 
land, afterwards  called  Will's  Creek,  which  is 
just  opposite  the  Green  Spring  station  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad ;  at  this  time  it  was 
the  westernmost  settlement  and  the  rendezvous 
of  all  prospectors,  traders  and  hunters.  Wash- 
ington stopped  there  in  1748,  when  surveying 
the  lands  of  Lord  Fairfax.  After  twenty  days 
of  painful  travel  and  suffering  from  fever  and 
no  bear  meat  and  turkey  for  food,  Gist  arrived 
at  Shaimopin,  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg, where  he  spent  four  days  for  the  purpose 
of  regaining  his  health. 

"While  1  was  here  I  took  an  ( Opportunity  to 
set  my  Compass  privately,  &  took  the  distance 
across  the  River,  for  I  understood  it  was  danger- 
ous to  let  a  Compass  be  seen  among  these  In- 
dians." 

Col.  Stoddard  Johnston,  in  his  edition  of 
Gist's  "Journal,"  explains  this  on  the  ground  that 
the  principal  argument  of  the  French  in  en- 
deavoring to  alienate  the  Indians  from  the  Kn- 
glish  was  that  the  English  intended  to  take  their 
lands.  Gist  throughout  his  journal  pretends  that 
his  mission  was  to  cement  die  friendship  of  the 
Indians  with  the  English  by  means  of  treaties 
of  alliance  against  France,  but  in  fact  he  was 
the  accredited  surveyor  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
making  the  trip  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  up- 
on lands  suitable  for  them  to  appropriate.  Col- 
onel Johnston  also  notes  the  fact  that  Washing- 
ton upon  his  trip  to  the  Ohio,  three  years  later, 
came  in  the  interest  of  the  same  company  and 
that  the  Indians,  who  were  most  friendly  to  him 
and  Gist,  subsequently  became  the  allies  of 
France  and  the  enemies  of  England  on  account 
of  the  evident  purpose  of  the  English  to  ap- 
propriate their  lands. 

On  the  25th  he  arrived  at  l  ogs  Town,  a  vil- 
lage eighteen  miles  below  Pittsburg,  just  below 
the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Economy.  This 
had  been  established  by  the  Shawanees  about 
twenty  years  before.  "In  the  Loggs  Town.  I 
found  scarce  any  Body  but  a  Parcel  of  reprobate 
Traders,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Indians  being  out  a 
hunting."  Here  he  heard  that  George  Croghan. 
the  Pennsylvania  agent,  "who  is  a  nicer  Idol 
among  his  Countrymen  the  Irish  Traders"  and 
Montour,  the  interpreter,  were  a  week  ahead  of 
him.    The  Indians  were  suspicious  of  him  say- 
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ing,  "I  was  come  to  settle  the  Indian's  I-ands 
and  they  knew  I  should  never  go  Home  again 
Safe"  and  the  next  day  "tho  I  was  unwell,  I 
preferred  the  Woods  to  such  Company"  and  he 
set  out  down  the  river  to  Great  Heaver  creek, 
which  empties  into  the  Ohio  a  few  miles  below 
Loggs  Town,  near  the  present  town  of  Roch- 
ester. Here  he  met  Barney  Curran,  a  trader 
for  his  own  company ;  he  continued  with  him  as 
far  as  Muskingum.  They  left  the  river  to  the 
southeast  and  cut  across  the  country,  killing 
many  deer  and  turkeys  and  finally  reached  Mus- 
kingum on  December  14th.  This  was  a  town  of 
the  Wyandots  or  little  Mingoes.  who  he  said 
were  divided  between  the  French  and  English 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  families  and 
was  near  the  present  site  of  Coshocton.  "When 
We  came  within  Sight  of  the  Town,  We  per- 
ceived English  Colours  hoisted  011  the  King's 
House,  and  at  George  Croghans;  upon  enquir- 
ing the  Reason  I  was  informed  that  the  French 
had  lately  taken  several  English  Trader's,  and 
that  Mr.  Croghan  had  ordered  all  the  White 
Men  to  come  into  this  town,  and  had  sent  Ex- 
presses to  the  Traders  of  the  lower  Towns,  and 
among  the  Pickwcylinccs;  and  the  Indians  had 
sent  to  their  People  to  come  to  Council  about 
it."  Three  days  later,  "came  into  town  two 
Traders  belonging  to  Mr.  Croghan,  and  informed 
Us  that  two  of  his  People  were  taken  by  40 
French  Men,  &  twenty  French  Indians  who  had 
carried  them  with  seven  Horse  Loads  of  Skins 
to  a  new  Fort  that  the  French  were  building  on 
one  of  the  Branches  of  Lake  Erie." 

On  the  next  day  he  met  Croghan  and  Andrew 
Montour,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
in  the  early  settlements  of  the  West.  Croghan 
has  already  been  described. 

Montour  was  the  son  of  a  prominent  chief 
of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  half-breed,  long 
known  as  Madame  Montour.  Both  his  father 
and  mother  acted  as  interpreter  at  the  treaty  of 
Lancaster  in  1744,  when  the  Indians  ceded  to 
the  English  all  their  lands  in  Virginia.  At  the 
meeting  at  Logs  Town,  which  took  place  the  next 
year,  and  also  at  the  treaty  in  the  same  place  in 
1752,  and  at  the  conference  of  Carlisle,  in  1753, 
he  acted  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1754,  he  was 
Washington's  interpreter  and  confidential  agent 
in  the  advance  to  the  Ohio,  and  lemained  with 
him  through  the  Braddock  campaign.  He  was 
faithful  to  the  English  for  many  years,  acting 
as  their  interpreter  as  late  as  1758,  at  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix.  He  had  a  European  face,  de- 
rived   from   his   half-breed   mother,   but  was 


greased  and  painted  like  a  savage  and  decked 
out  with  tinkling  spangles. 

On  Christmas  Day,  Gist  read  prayers,  prob- 
ably the  first  religious  service  held  by  a  Prot- 
estant in  the  Northwest.  The  Indians  were  so 
much  impressed  that  they  returned  thanks  to 
him  and  invited  him  to  live  among  them.  They 
gave  him  a  name,  which  was  the  name  of  a 
good  man  who  had  formerly  lived  among  them. 
He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  if  he 
should  remain,  that  the  French  would  carry 
him  away  as  they  had  the  English  traders,  to 
which  they  answered  "I  might  bring  great  Guns 
and  make  a  Fort,  that  they  had  now  left  the 
French,  and  were  very  desirous  of  being  in- 
structed in  the  Principles  of  Christianity;  that 
thev  liked  Me  very  well  and  wanted  Me  to 
marry  Them  after  the  Christian  Manner,  and 
baptize  their  Children;  and  then  they  said  they 
would  never  desire  to  return  to  the  French,  or 
suffer  Them  or  their  1'riests  to  come  near  them 
more,  for  they  loved  the  English,  but  had  seen 
little  Religion  among  Them ;  and  some  of  their 
great  Men  came  and  wanted  Me  to  baptize  their 
Children." 

One  of  them  brought  him  a  book  which  was  a 
kind  of  an  almanac  contrived  for  them  by  the 
French,  in  which  the.  days  of  the  week  were 
so  marked  that  by  moving  a  pin  every  morning 
thev  kept  a  prettv  exact  account  of  the  time. 
Gist  staid  some  davs  at  this  village  with  Croghan 
and  Montour,  and  from  time  to  time  messages 
were  brought  in  with  relation  to  the  doings 
and  claims  of  the  French,  who  were  still  taking 
English  traders  prisoners. 

(.hi  Sunday,  the  13th,  George  Croghan  ac- 
quainted the  Indians,  by  presenting  them  with 
four  strings  of  wampum,  of  the  friendly  desires 
of  Gist.  The  chiefs  promised  an  answer  at  a 
general  council  in  the  spring,  upon  which  the 
party  took  its  leave,  traveling  westward.  At 
White  Woman's  creek  he  met  the  white  woman, 
who  had  been  taken  from  New  England  some 
fortv  vears  before,  at  the  age  of  ten,  by  the 
Indians.  She  had  an  English  husband  and  sev- 
eral children — "Her  name  is  Mary  Harris,  she 
still  remembers  they  used  to  be  verv  religious 
in  New  England,  and  wonders  how  the  White 
Men  can  be  so  wicked  as  she  has  seen  them  in 
these  Woods."  The  trip  continued  in  the  south- 
westerly direction  to  1  lockhockin.  the  present 
tffWn  of  Lancaster,  then  a  small  town  of  the 
Delaware*,  thence  to  the  Scioto  and  across  the 
country. 

On  one  occasion  they  lodged  at  the  house  of  an 
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Indian,  who  entertained  them  very  kindly  "and 
ordered  a  Negro  Man  that  belonged  to  him  to 
feed  our  Horses  well."  At  Shannoah  Town,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  he  crossed  the  path  of 
uknn.  This  was  the  point  where  Celoron 
omitted  in  his  speech  any  reference  to  the  claim 
•  if  French  sovereignty.  This  town,  afterwards 
known  as  Shawanee  Town,  was  situated  on  hoth 
Miles  of  the  river  Ohio,  just  he  low  the  mouth  of 
Scioto  creek,  and  contained  alxnit  three  hun- 
dred men :  there  were  about  forte  houses  on 
the  -<  t:th  side  of  the  river  and  one  hundred  on 
tin  north  side,  "with  a  kind  of  State-House  of 
ai"iit  00  Feet  Ion?  with  a  light  Cover  of  Bark- 
in  which  they  hold  their  Councils."  Here  an- 
other council  was  held  and  Croghan  and  Mon- 
t<i:r  delivered  messages  from  the  Governor  of 
l'uins\  Ivania,  informing  them  of  tile  threats  of 
tiit  French  and  of  their  huilding  a  fort  on  the 
>'"Uth  side  of  Lake  F'rie.  as  well  as  of  the  sending 
f')  the  King  of  Great  Hritain  of  a  large  present 
"t  S'««ls  which  they  were  invited  .to  partake  of 
the  next  summer.  The  Indians  promised  to  at- 
the  conference  at  Logs  Town  in  the  spring 
r.  >\  offered  to  send  a  guard  with  them  to  the 
;  \\n  of  the  T  wight  wees,  ahout  two  hundred 
nilcs  off.  and  Pickawillany.  Here  they  also  wit- 
nessed an  extraordinary  festival,  descrihed  as 
i  'iiows  : 

In  the  Evening  a  proper  Officer  made  a  pub- 
'  l  JWlamntion  that  all  the  Indians  marriages 
\»tre  dissolved,  and  a  l'uhlic  Feast  was  to  be 
!  >  Id  for  three  succeeding  days  after,  in  which 
t'n  women  as  their  Custom  was  were  again  to 
<hiose  Husbands. 

"The  next  Morning  early  the  Indians  brcak- 
tV'.td  and  after  spent  the  I>ay  in  dancing  till 
t'ie  Kvening  when  a  plentiful  Feast  was  pre- 
l.irtd,  after  feasting  they  spent  the  Night  in 
tbiKing.  The  same  Way  they  spent  the  next 
two  Days  till  Kvening.  the  Men  dancing  by 
themselves  and  then  the  women  m  turns  round 
ti  t  Fires,  and  dancing  in  their  Manner  in  the 
Form  of  the  Figure  8  about  60  or  70  at  a  time. 
The  Women  the  whole  Time  they  danced  sung 
a  S<<ng  in  their  Language  the  Chorus  of  which 
was 

I  am  not  afraid  of  my  Husband 
I  will  choose  what  Man  I  please 

»i;iging  those  Fines  alternately. 

"The  third  Dav  in  the  Kvening.  the  Men 
win^  about  100  in  Number,  some  Times  at 
length,  at  other  Times  in  a  Figure  8  quite 
round  the  Fort  and  in  and  out  of  the  long  House. 


where  they  held  their  Councils,  the  Women 
standing  together  as  the  Men  danced  by  them; 
And  as  any  of  the  Women  liked  a  Man  passing 
bv  she  stepped  in  and  joined  in  the  Dance,  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  Man's  Strond  whom  she  Chose, 
and  then  continued  in  the  Dance  till  the  rest 
of  the  Women  stepped  in  and  made  their  choice 
in  the  same  Manner:  after  which  the  Dance 
ended  and  they  All  retired  to  consummate." 

From  this  point  his  party  went  across  to  the 
Twightwcc  Town,  on  the  Big  Miami  River. 
"All  the  Way  from  Shannoah  Town  to  this 
Place  is  fine,  rich  level  I~and.  well  timbered  with 
large  Walnut.  Ash,  Sugar  T  rees.  Cherry  Trees, 
&c.  it  is  well  watered  with  a  great  Number  of 
little  Streams  or  Kivulets  and  full  of  beautiful 
natural  Meadows,  covered  with  wild  Rye,  blue 
grass  and  Clover,  and  abounds  with  Turkeys, 
Deer.  F!lks  and  most  sorts  of  Game  particularly 
P.uffaloes,  thirty  or  forty  of  which  are  frequently 
seen  feeding  in  one  Meadow:  In  short  it  wants 
"othing  but  Cultivation  to  make  it  a  most  de- 
light full  Country — The  Ohio  and  all  the  large 
Branches  are  said  to  be  full  of  line  Fish  of  sev- 
eral Kinds,  particularly  a  Sort  of  Cat  Fish  of  a 
prodigious  Size." 

They  entered  the  town  with  the  Fmglish  colors 
before  them  and  were  invited  to  the  King's 
house,  upon  the  top  of  which  they  set  their 
colors.  "The  Twigtwccs  are  a  very  numerous 
People  consisting  of  many  different  Tribes  un- 
der the  same  Form  of  Government.  Each  ttibc 
has  a  particular  Chief,  or  King,  one  of  which 
is  chosen  indifferently  out  of  anv  Tribe  to  rule 
the  whole  Nation,  and  is  vested  with  greater 
Authorities  than  any  of  the  others — They  arc 
•iccounted  the  most  powerful  People  to  the 
Westward  of  the  FJngltsh  Settlements,  &  much 
superior  to  the  Six  Nations  with  whom  they  are 
now  in  Amity :  their  Strength  and  Numbers 
are  not  thoroughly  known,  as  they  have  but 
lately  traded  with  the  English,  and  indeed  have 
very  little  Trade  among  them:  They  deal  in 
much  the  same  Commodities  with  the  Northern 
Indians.  There  are  other  Nations  or  Tribes  still 
further  to  the  Westward  daily  coming  in  to 
them  &  'tis  thought  their  Power  and  Interest 
reaches  to#the  Westward  of  the  Mississippi,  if 
not  across* the  Continent:  thev  are  at  present 
verv  will  affected  to  the  English,  and  seem  fond 
of  an  Alliance  with  them  -thev  formerly  lived 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohachc,  and  were  in 
the  French  Interest,  who  supplied  them  with 
some  few  Trifles  at  a  most  exorbitant  Price— 
they  were  called  by  the  French  Miamees;  but 
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thcv  have  now  revolted  from  them,  ant!  left  their  j 
former  Habitations  for  the  Sake  of  trading  with  < 
•  the  English  :  and  notwithstanding  all  the  Artificrs 
the  French  have  used,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  recall  them." 

They  were  the  people  of  La  Demoiselle,  who 
received  the  gifts  and  advice  of  Celoron  with  so 
many  thanks  and  promised  to  follow  it  some 
other  time.  By  reason  of  their  change  of  al- 
legiance and  friendship  for  the  English  and  to 
the  treaty,  subsequently  made  with  Croghan  and 
(list,  the  French  waged  a  destructive  war  against 
them  and  took  their  fort  and  burnt  their  vil- 
lages in  1752.  They  finally  submitted  to  the 
French  and  together  with  the  Shawancc-  took 
sides  with  them  in  the  war  against  England, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  later  settlements  of  the 
Miami  Valley  were  the  principal  Indians  with 
whom  the  settlers  came  into  contact. 

At  this  town  there  was  a  series  of  conferences 
and  powwows,  which  as  reported  by  Gist  give  as 
good  an  idea  of  Indian  character  and  eloquence 
as  we  have  preserved.  During  the  negotiations 
some  Ottawa  representatives  of  the  French  ar- 
rived, and  Gist  and  his  party  had  the  chance  to 
test  the  Miami  s'  friendship.  The  result  was 
satisfactory  and  the  French  envoys  were  com- 
pletely  discomfited. 

The  French  Indians  marched  in  under  French 
colors  ami  were  conducted  into  the  long  house, 
whereupon  the  Indian  chief  of  the  Twigtwees 
insisted  on  having  the  English  colors  set  up 
as  well  as  the  French.  Thercuj>on  the  speaker 
for  the  French  stood  up  "  and  laid  his  Hands 
upon  two  small  Caggs  of  Brandy  that  held  about 
seven  Quarts  each,  and  a  Roll  of  Tobacco  of 
alvut  ten  rounds  Weight,  then  taking  two 
strings  of  Wampum  in  his  Hand.  He  said.  'What 
he  had  to  deliver  Them  was  from  their  Father, 
and  then  he  desired  they  would  hear  what  he 
was  about  to  say  to  them;*  then  he  laved  them 
two  Strings  of  Wampum  down  upon  the  Caggs, 
and  taking  up  four  other  Strings  of  black  and 
white  Wampum,  he  said,  'that  their  Father  re- 
membering his  Children,  had  sent  them  two 
Caggs  of  Milk,  and  some  Tobacco,  and  that  he 
now  had  made  a  clear  Road  for  them,  to  come- 
to  see  I  lim  and  his  Officers ;  and  pressed  them 
vcrv  much  to  come,'  " 

The  Twightwcc  king  replied  that  it  was  true, 
that  "the  road  was  char,  but  He  understood  it  was 
made  fonl  and  bloody,  and  by  Them—"  and  said 
that  they  had  cleared  a  road  for  the  English, 
and  that  the  French  had  taken  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners,  "which  We  look  upon  as  done  I 


to  Us,  and  he  turned  short  about  and  went  out 
1  of  the  Council"— "After  the  French  Embassador 
had  delivered  his  Message  He  went  into  one  of 
the  private  Houses  and  endeavored  much  to 
prevail  on  some  Indians,  and  was  seen  to  cry  and 
lament  (as  he  said  tor  the  loss  of  that  Nation)." 

Two  days  later,  the  Twightwces  delivered  the 
final  answer  to  the  French  Indians.  "The  Cap- 
tain of  the  Warriors  stood  up  and  taking  some 
Strings  of  Wampum  in  his  Hand  he  spoke  with 
a  fierce  Tone  and  very  warlike  Air — 'Brothers 
the  Ottaways,  You  are  always  differing  with  the 
French  Yourselves,  and  yet  you  listen  to  what 
they  say,  but  we  will  let  you  know  by  these  four 
strings  of  Wampum,  that  we  will  not  hear  any 
Thing  they  say  to  Us,  nor  do  any  Thing  they 
bid  us.'  Directing  his  speech  to  the  French,  he 
said,  'we  have  made  a  road  as  far  as  the  Sea 
to  the  Sun-rising,  and  have  been  taken  by  the 
Hand  by  our  Brothers  the  English,  and  the 
Six  Nations,  and  the  Delawarcs,  Shannoahs  and 
Wycndotts,  and  We  assure  You  it  is  the  Road 
we  shall  go ;  and  as  You  threaten  Us  with  War 
in  ;he  Spring,  We  tell  You  if  You  are  angry 
we  are  ready  to  receive  You,  and  resolve  to  die 
here  before  we  will  go  to  You ;  And  that  You 
may  know  that  this  our  Mind,  We  send  You  this 
String  of  black  Wampum.'  After  a  short  Pau«e 
the  same  Speaker  spoke  again  thus — 'Brothers 
the  Ottaways.  You  hear  what  I  say,  tell  that  to 
your  Fathers  the  French,  for  that  is  our  Mind, 
and  We  speak  it  from  our  Hearts.'  " 

The  following  day  the  four  French  Indians  left 
for  the  French  fort,  that  is  Fort  Miami,  the 
present  site  of  Fort  Wayne.  *Gist  records  an 
exhibition  of  dancing  as  follows: 

"The  Crier  of  the  Town  came  by  the  King's 
Order  and  invited  us  to  the  long  House  to  sec 
the  Warriors  Feather  Dance ;  it  was  performed 
by  three  Dancing-Masters,  who  were  painted  all 
over  with  various  Colours,  with  long  Sticks  in 
their  Hands  upon  the  Ends  of  which  were  fas- 
tened long  Feathers  of  Swans,  and  other  Birds, 
neatly  woven  in  the  Shape  of  a  Fowl's  Wing: 
in  this  Disguise  they  performed  many  antick 
Tricks,  waving  their  Sticks  and  Feathers  about 
with  great  Skill  to  imitate  the  flying  and  flutter- 
ing of  Birds,  keeping  exact  time  with  their  Mu- 
stek ;  while  they  are  dancing  some  of  the  War- 
riors strike  a  Fost.  upon  which  the  Musick  and 
Dancers  cease,  and  the  Warrior  gives  an  Account 
of  his  Achievements  in  War,  and  when  he  has 
done,  throws  down  some  Goods  as  a  Recompence 
to  the  Performers  and  Musicians;  after  which 
I  they  proceed  in  their  Dance  as  before  till  an- 
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other  Warrior  strikes  ye  Tost,  and  so  on  as  long 
as  the  Company  think  fit." 

After  receiving  the  promise  of  the  Indians  to 
join  them  at  the  conference  at  Logs  Town  in  the 
spring,  the  English  party  took  their  leave.  They 
traveled  together  to  Mad  creek  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Springfield,  the  site  of  the  town  of 
l't«]iia.  destroyed  by  Clark  in  1780.  At  this 
point  thty  separated,  Croghan  and  his  party  go- 
ing  to  Hockhockin,  and  <  iist  to  the  Shannoah 
Town,  "ami  as  1  was  quite  alone  and  knew  that 
the  French  Indians  had  threatened  Cs,  I  left 
the  Path,  and  went  to  the  South  Westward  down 
the  little  Miamee  River  or  Creek,  where  I  had 
fine  traveling  thro  rich  I^and  and  beautiful 
Meadows,  in  which  I  coud  sometimes  see  forty 
or  fifty  P.uffaloes  feeding  at  once  -The  little 
Miami e  River  or  trek  continued  to  run  the 
•Middle  of  a  fine  Meadow,  about  a  Mile  wide 
very  Clear  like  an  old  Field,  and  not  a  Hush  in 
it.  I  coud  see  the  P.uffaloes  in  it  above  two 
Miles  off." 

He  apparently  reached  the  Shannoah  town  in 
safety  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  party  of 
French  Indians  hunting  at  the  falls,  and  that 
if  he  went  there  would  certain! v  be  killed  or 
carried  away  prisoner.  Despite  this  warning  he 
crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  to  the  south- 
west, fin  this  part  of  his  jr.uruev  he  heard  of 
the  finding  of  some  teeth  of  a  large  beast  near 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  one  of  which  he  brought 
in  and  delivered  to  the  Ohio  Company.  "He 
assured  me  that  the  Rih  Hones  of  the  largest 
ot  these  Heasts  were  eleven  d'eet  long,  and  the 
Skull  Hone  six  Feet  wide,  across  the  Forehead. 
&  the  other  Hones  in  Proportion;  and  that  there 
wire  several  Teeth  there,  some  of  which  he 
called  I  lorns.  and  said  thev  were  upwards  of 
five  lot  long,  and  as  much  as  a  Man  could  well 
carry :  that  he  had  hid  one  in  a  Hranch  at  sonic 
Distance  from  the  Place,  lest  the  French  Indians 
should  carry  it  away  -  The  Tooth  which  I 
brought  in  for  the  Ohio  Company,  was  a  Jaw 
Tooth  of  better  than  four  Pounds  Weight;  it 
appeared  to  be  the  furthest  Tooth  in  the  Jaw, 
and  looked  like  fine  Ivory  when  the  outside  was 
scraped  off." 

When  near  the  falls  he  was  persuaded  from 
going  any  farther  by  the  news  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians and  returned  through  Kentucky  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

Arrived  on  the  tXth  of  May.  at  his  own  house 
on  the  Yadkin.  "When  I  came  there  I  found 
all  my  family  gone,  for  the  Indians  had  killed 
five  People  in  the  Winter  near  that  Place,  which 


frightened  mv  Wife  and  Family  away 
about  35  M  nearer  in  among  the 
which  I  was  informed  by  an  old  Man 
the  Place."    Next  day  fortunately  bt 
family  well. 

(iist's  journey  was  published  in 
"Topographical  Description  of  Xortl 
Condon  1770.  and  his  route  is  pric 
Fnglish  map  of  Mitchell  and  Fvans 
followed  here  is  that  of  Col.  J.  Stoc! 
stem's  edition,  in  Volume  XIII,  Filsot 
lications. 

Immediately  upon  (iist's  return,  li 
ujxm  another  expedition,  to  course  the 
of  the  ( )hio  to  the  Hig  Kanawha 
lands.  l'j>on  his  return  in  March.  I 
grant  was  obtained  by  his  compan 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  spn 
\  ear  he  went  among  the  Indians  agai 
them  to  take  land  within  the  conip 
and  by  living  among  the  white  sett 
strength  to  the  barrier  against  the  F 

In  June.   1732.  the  proposed  cm 
Logs  Town  was  held.    Cist.  Colonel 
others    were    present    on    behalf  o 
ginians.      The    puq>ose    of  this 
was  to  get  the  tribes  to  confirm  t 
which    the    Indians    had    made  at 
in  1744.    The  Indians  did  not  dispute 
ity  of  the  Six  Nations  to  make  that 
they  declined  at  first  to  have  anyi 
with   it,  but   finally   after  the  inu 
Croghan  and  Moniour.  representinj 
e>ts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  dtsaffecto 
Siiawanecs  and  Mingoes.  yielded,  at 
■rent  was  reached.    The  Indians  a: 
molest  Virginia  settlers  on  the  ^nitl 
(  >!tio.  and  asked  that  an  Fnglish 
at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.      As  a  r 
conference,   settlers   began   to  pu-' 
Monongahela.  and' Cist  was  instruct 
?  town  and  a  fort  just  below  the  f 
was  sent  to  the  Miami  country  w 
and  gifts;  here  he  found  a  sad  st.n 

Celoron.  who  was  now  the  coi 
Ditroit.  had  become  more  alarim 
by  the  Fnglish  encroachments,  cspe 
of  the  feeling  which  he  had  found  t< 
the  Indians  on  his  trip  three  year- 
felt  the  necessity  of  driving  the  F.i 
from  the  Miami  villages,  and  for 
>mt  an  expedition  under  (  harks 
half  breed,  to  attack  the   fort  at 
Crossing   the  corner  of   Lake  F 
ascended  the  Miami  of  the  Lake. 
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2 1 st  completely  surprised  the  Miami  town.  But 
eight  English  trailers  and  a  few  Indians  were 
there.  Fourteen  Miamis  and  one  trader  were 
killed  and  the  old  chief  La  Demoiselle,  or  Old 
Britain,  was  boiled  and  eaten.  This  victory  for 
a  time  cleared  the  valleys  of  the  Maumce  and  the 
Miami  of  the  ohjectionahle  English  traders  and 
gave  the  French  sufficient  confidence  to  carry- 
out  their  scheme  of  establishing  armed  posts 
throughout  the  Ohio  Valley.  In  the  spring  of 
the  next  year.  Presqu'  Isle,  at  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Krie.  Le  P.ocut  on  French  creek  at  the  site 
of  Water  ford,  ami  Venango  at  the  mouth  of 
French  creek  on  the  Allegheny  were  built. 

t.KOKCF.  WASHINGTON. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  fight  for  the  control  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Franklin  and  a  number  of  others  met  a  deputa- 
tion of  Indians  in  council  at  Carlisle.  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  September.  1753.  The  Indians  com- 
plained that  the  Knglish  made  no  effort  to  protect 
them  against  the  French.  They  had  protested 
against  the  erection  of  the  forts  and  their  pro- 
n-i  bad  fn-en  disregarded.  The  Indians  urged 
that  the  English,  if  they  desired  to  retain  their 
trade  mu>t  fortify  the  trading  posts  at  Logs 
Town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  and  the 
f.  irks.  It  was  concluded  to  scad  a  messenger  to 
ascertain  the  numbers  and  force  of  the  French 
anil  to  de-iver  to  their  commanding  officer  the 
demand  of  Virginia,  that  all  French  troops  be 
withdrawn  from  her  territory.  The  messenger 
selected  wa-  a  young  man  of  twenty-one.  who 
h  -d  lu-ld  the*  position  of  adjutant-general  in  the 
Virginia  militia  since  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age.—  .\laj<jr-<  ietieral  Washington.  Accompanied 
by  <  ,tst  and  five  others  he  first  visited  Logs  Town 
to  get  in  formation  from  the  half-breed  king  with 
r>  yard  to  the  French.  From  this  point  he  went 
to  \ 'mango,  where  he  was  most  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  Joncaire.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
French  offie'er'and  a  Seneca  squaw,  and  acted  as 
se<  -i:t  in  Ccloron's  expedition.  He  was  a  man 
<•!  great  mtlmnec-  among  the  Indians  and  he 
tried  verv  hard  to  win  over  Washington's  Indian 
companions.  In  this  be  was  unsuccessful,  but  on 
the  otlur  hand.  Washington  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining much  in  format  ion  as  to  the  plans  of  the 
Fr.  t  eb.  He  was  received  at  Le  Boeuf  with 
great  pi  .i;w  ne<s.  hut  s.  *-.n  learned  that  the  French 
were  ;::--(  dt  tcrmimd  in  their  purposes.  On  his 
j.ninu.  v  h"mr.  he  came  near  to  losing  his  life 
at  the 'h;mds  of  a  treacherous  Indian:  he  was 
snved  however  by  Gist. 


Washington's  "Journal"  of  this  expedition, 
promptly  published  in  England,  aroused  both 
that  country  and  the  Colonies  to  the  necessity 
of  some  immediate  steps  to  protect  the  Ohio 
Company  against  the  French.  In  the  spring  of 
1754.  Captain  Trent  began  to  build  a  fort  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg,  but  on 
April  17th,  Contrecoeur,  with  one  thousand  men 
appeared  before  the  fort  and  demanded  sur- 
render, which  had  to  be  conceded.  Thus  began 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  which  waged  for 
nine  years  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  This 
news  was  communicated  to  Washington,  who 
was  on  the  way  with  a  relief  party  too  late  for 
him  to  be  of  am  assistance.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  fell  in  with  a  French  party  under  Jumonville, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  fighting,  the  French 
commander  and  nine  others  were  killed.  At  Gist's 
settlement,  which  had  been  built  about  ten  miles 
from  the  Monongahela.  on  what  is  now  Mount 
Braddock.  as  a  result  of  the  explorations  for  the 
Ohio  Company,  Washington  received  in  forma-* 
tion  of  a  French  force  marching  against  him. 
He  fell  back  to  Fort  Necessity,  some  thirteen 
miles  away,  where  his  party,  three  hundred  in 
all.  were  attacked  on  July  3rd,  by  a  party  of 
Frenchmen  and  on  the  next  day.  July  4,  1754. 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender.  This  surrender  in- 
volved the  practical  abandonment  by  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  1755  came  the 
ill  fated  expedition  of  Braddock,  which  for  a 
time  confirmed  the  hold  of  France  on  the  Great 
\  alley.  The  defeat  of  Braddock  brought  down 
upon  the  settlers  along  the  Ohio  the  relentless 
savages,  although  the  Six  Nations  who  claimed 
to  own  the  land  favored  the  English  in  the  war 
that  followed.  The  actual  occupants  of  this  ter- 
ritory, the  Delaware's  and  the  Shawances  and 
the  Miamis.  took  the  part  of  the  French  and 
soon  throughout  the  Indian  towns  were  to  be 
found  the  wives  and  children  of  the  English 
backwoodsmen  who  had  been  murdered. 

THE  ENGLISH  SIPREMACY. 

It  was  not  until  1758.  that  Fort  Duquesne  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  under  Forbes  and 
became  known  as  Fort  Pitt,  and  in  1760.  the 
Northwest  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  yielded  by  the  French  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  principal  action  of  the  war  had  taken 
place  east  of  the  Ohio  region  and  the  Indians 
of  the  West  who  had  been  for  so  long  a  time 
faithful  to  France,  knew  little  of  the  successive 
French  defeats.    Great  was  their  surprise  there- 
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fore,  when  little  bodies  of  English  soldiers  came 
into  the  West  without  any  opposition  and  took 
possession  of  the  little  French  forts  which  the 
Indians  had  regarded  as  impregnable.  The  fact 
that  these  possessions  were  given  up  to  the  new 
comers  without  a  struggle  was  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  these  sini|)le  warriors,  and  when 
they  were  told  that  the  French  armies  had  been 
entirely  defeated  and  that  the  French  rule  in 
America  was  at  an  end.  they  could  scarcely  Ik*- 
lieve  it.  So  far  a>  they  knew  no  battle  had 
been  fought  for  eight  years  and  the  last  one  had 
been  a  great  victory.  Ignorance  naturally  re- 
united in  suspicion  and  the  feeling  that  they  had 
been  betrayed  by  the  French  grew  very  strong. 
The  French  after  all  from  the  Indian  standpoint 
never  owned  the  land.  Their  jKilicy  had  been 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Fnglish.  When 
thev  built  a  fort  it  was  not  to  establish  a  claim 
to  territory  but  to  protect  their  friends  the  In- 
dians and  provide  trading  posts.  The  idea  that 
the  defeat  of  the  French  involved  the  surrender 
of  their  land  to  the  Fnglish  was  one  that  they 
could  not  bear.  The  English  policy  of  .settle- 
ment they  were  familiar  with.  As  soon  as  a 
few  Englishmen  came  to  the  Indian  country  and 
settled  themselves  thev  began  clearing  the  land 
and  cultivating  it  and  to  exercise  acts  of  domin- 
ion over  all  the  surrounding  territory.  The 
occupation  of  the  English  ever  meant  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Indians.  "You  are  ignorant,"  said 
Duquesne  to  the  Indians,  "of  the  difference  l>c- 
tween  the  King  of  France  and  the  English. 
Look  at  the  forts  which  the  King  had  built:  you 
will  find  that  under  their  very  walls  the  l>easts 
<  f  the  forests  are  hunted  and  slain ;  that  they 
arc  in  fact  fixed  in  places  most  frequented  by 
you.  merely  to  gratify  more  conveniently  your 
necessities.  The  Fnglish  on  the  contrary  no 
sooner  occupy  a  ]x>st  than  the  woods  tall  before 
their  hands — the  earth  is  subjected  to  cultivation 
-  the  game  disappears- and  your  people  are 
steadilv  reduced  to  combat  with  starvation." 

A  Mohawk  Indian  at  one  of  the  conferences 
with  Sir  William  Johnson,  is  reported  to  have 
said :  "I  must  now  say  it  is  not  with  our  con- 
suit  that  the  French  have  committed  any  hos- 
tilities at  the  Ohio  We  don't  know  what  you 
Christians,  English  and  French  together,  in- 
tend ;  we  are  so  hemmed  in  by  l>oth  that  we  have 
hardiv  a  hunting  place  left.  In  a  little  while  if 
we  find  a  bear  in  a  tree  there  will  immediately 
appear  an  owner  of  the  land  to  challenge  the 
property  and  hinder        fr..m  killing  it.  which 


is  our  livelihood.  We  are  so  pcrplc 
lx>th  that  we  hardly  know  what  to  s; 

Horace  Walnole  in  his  sarcastic 
marked  of  the  French  and  Engli; 
"  Thev  enslaved  or  assisted  the  wrel' 
to  butcher  one  another,  instructed  the 
of  tire  arms,  brandy  and  the  New 
and  at  last  by  scattered  extension  i 
colonies,  they  have  met  to  quarrel  to 
aries  of  empires,  of  which  they  can 
nor  occupy  a  twentieth  part  of  the  i 
ritory;  "but,"  says  he  again.  ":cc  i 
sacre;  we  are  such  good  Christian 
cheat."  A  Delaware  sachem  asked  I 
"the  French  claim  all  the  lands  on 
the  Ohio  and  the  English  on  the 
where  do  the  Indian  lands  lie?" 
presses  the  fear  that  "between  their 
French,  and  their  brothers,  the  F 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  loving]; 
of  the  whole  country." 

Much  of  this  reasoning  was  iiulnlg 
savages.    At  this  time  when  tlv  v  s 
which  they  inhabited  slipping  from 
feet,   the    French    traders,    who  si 
among  them,  did  much  to   feed  i 
The  apparently  helpless  condition  ( 
lish  settlements  and  forts  gave  then 
their  opportunities.   The  Treaty  of  P 
teed  to  the  King  of  England.  Can 
the  rights  of  France  east  of  the 
Kiver.     Religion?  freedom  was  gr; 
inhabitants  as  well  as  the  right  to  : 
tates    and    quit    the    country  witl 
months.    I'.y  an  order  in  council  o 
1703,  three  new  divisions  were  ere 
which.  Quebec,  included  the  Ohio  < 
protect  the   Indians  in  their  hunti 
grants   of   any   lands   beyond  the 
sources  of  any  of  the  rivers  which 
Atlantic  from  the  West  or  North w 
lands  whatever  preserved  to  the 
forbidden.     All  lands  lying  westw 
limits  were  to  be  reserved  for  tb 
Indians  ami  purchasers  or  settlor 
special  leave  and  license  were  for 
heavy  penalties     Settlers  in  the  It 
were  ordered  to  remove  forthwith, 
persons  were  allowed  to  make  pur 
Indians;  even  the  King  was  to  re 
at  public  councils  of  the  Indian-, 
provisions  appeared  they  clearly 
the  territory  was  regarded  as  an 
conquest. 
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he  built  his  house  in  1795.  He  was  a  justice  ot" 
peace  for  Storrs  township  from  1759  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1824.  when  his  son.  Henry 
F.  Sedam.  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  His 
son  held  the  office  until  186}.  Both  father  and 
son  engaged  largely  in  trading  down  the  river 
to  New  Orleans  in  flat-boats.  Probably  no  two 
men  who  ever  lived  in  Hamilton  County  have 
Ih-cti  the  subject  of  so  many  anecdotes  and  rem- 
iniscences as  the  two  Sedatns.  The  date  of.  the 
ordinance  authorizing  the  annexation  of  Storrs 
township  was  September  10.  1S69. 

In  the  same  year  by  ordinance  of  November 
1 2th  came  the  annexation  of  a  two  and  one-half 
square  mile  tract  in  Spencer  township.  lioundcd 
on  the  north  by  Linwo.*]  road  and  Observatory 
avenue,  on  the  cast  line  by  section  line  26.  the 
village  of  Columbia  3U<1  },\  Crawfish  creek  to 
the  <  >hio  River  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio 
River  and  including  the  village  of  Pendleton  to 
the  former  western  line  of  the  former  village 
of  Pulton  and  on  the  west  by  said  line  and  the 
east  line  ot  the  village  of  YYoodburn.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  on  March  5.  1870.  there  was  an- 
nexed the  villages  of  Walnut  Hills,  Mount  Au- 
burn and  Clmto-nille.  including  Corryvillc.  and 
Vernon  village,  constituting  two  wards. 

The  ordinance  of  annexation  was  passed  Sep- 
temlicr  10,  i8f«>.  and  received  the  vote  of  the 
people  on  October  1 2th  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
same  year.  1870,  on  ScptcmtxT  2 1st  was  added 
a  large  strip  of  territory  to  the  west,  five  and 
one-eighth  square  miles  in  area,  known  as  the 
election  precincts  of  Camp  Washington.  Lick 
Run  and  Mill  creek  township,  including  Mount 
Harrison.  F.arrsville.  Pairmount.  West  Fair- 
mount.  St.  Peters.  Lick  Run,  Clifton  Heights 
and  Camp  Washington  west  from  Clifton  avenue 
and  from  Mill  creek  and  north  from  McMillan 
street  to  the  Liberty  street  line. 

The  territory  added  by  this  ordinance  was  in- 
corporated int..  the  city  under  the  designation  of 
the  Eighteenth  Ward  which  was  the  old  election 
precinct  of  Camp  Washington  and  the  Twenty- 
first  Ward  the  former  election  precinct  of  Lick 
Run  and  the  tract  in  the  Spe  ncer  tow  n -hip  as  a 
part  of  the  twenty-fourth  ward.  The  exact 
boundaries  of  these  additions  are  set  forth  in 
the  ordinance  authorizing  these  annexations. 
(C  sn'oek  and   Herttnstein.    10;   17:   18.  I 

This  same  \  •  ar  an  effort  w  as  made  to  annex 
CV.tton.  A\oti.i;t'e.  W'.  -  •.'.burn.  Columbia.  Cum- 
minsvi'le.  Spring  C,r..\e.  W'inlou  Place.  St.  Ber- 
nard and  Riverside. 

The  annexation  was  carried  at  the  election  by 


the  people  but  the  enabling  act  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts. 

The  village  of  Columbia  including  the  oldest 
j  settlement  in  the  Miami  country,  in  area  one  and 
I  one-eighth  square  miles,  was  added  to  Cincin- 
I  nati  on  December  13.  1872.    Cumminsville  the 
original  seat  of  the  Ludlow  familv  was  annexed 
March  12.  1873.    "1""'*  lract  including  two  and 
three-eighths  square  miles  became  known  as  the 
Twent) -fifth  Ward  and  so  continued  until  the 
date  that  the  new  code  of  1902  became  effective. 
In  the  same  year.  March*  29.  1873.  the  village 
of  Woodburn  was  added  to  the  city;   this  in- 
cluded one  square  mile;   this  was  added  to  the 
Pirst  Ward.    The  Zoological  Garden  and  con- 
tiguous territory  including  one-fourth  of  a  square 
mile  were  added  to  Cincinnati  December  7,  1888. 

The  Legislature  passed  an  act  April  13.  1893, 
authorizing  the  annexation  to  the  city  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Avondalc.  Riverside,  Clifton.  Lin  wood 
and  Westwood  and  their  school  districts.  This 
annexation  was  approved  of  by  the  voters  of  the 
city  and  villages  and  the  terms  thereof  were 
determined  by  a  Board  of  Annexation  Commis- 
sioners, consisting  of  Judge  C.  D.  Robertson.  W. 
B.  Melish  and  L.  C.  Robinson.  The  annexation 
went  into  effect.  December  31.  1895,  at  midnight 
and  added  eleven  square  miles  to  the  territory 
of  Cincinnati. 

On  April  28th,  1902.  there  was  added  section 
six  and  the  east  half  of  section  twelve  pf  the 
third  township  in  the  first  fractional  range,  be- 
ing one  and  sixtv-nine  hundredths  square  miles 
lying  west  of  Price  Hill. 

Hie  original  area  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
its  incorporation  was  but  three  square  miles. 
Its  present  area  as  a  result  of  .he  annexations 
above  mentioned  is  37.09  square  miles. 

THE  Glot.OGY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OK  CIN- 
CINNATI. 

By  John  XI.  \ick!«. 

Tlic  geological  history  of  that  part  of  the 
earth's  crust  which  underlies  Cincinnati  and  vi- 
cinity is  comparatively  simple.  The  strata  which 
form  the  framework  of  Cincinnati's  hills  consist 
of  alternations  of  limestone  layers  and  clay 
shales.  The  mineral  composition  and  the  struc- 
ture of  thtse  strata  show  that  they  were  formed 
in  a  wide  sea  stretching  from  the  Appalachian 
highland  westward,  as  far.  perhaps,  as  the  hack- 
b.nc  of  the  Cordilleras.  This  sea  swarmed  with 
animal  life.  The  remains  of  these  animals,  fall- 
!  ii'.g  upon  the  floor  of  the  sea.  formed  the  layers 
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of  limestone.  At  times  the  currents  swept  along 
their  waters  surcharged  with  tine  sediment 
brought  from  distant  shores.  This,  settling  slow- 
ly down,  formed  the  clayey  shales,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  creatures  of  long  by-gone  ages 
are  often  beautifully  preserved. 

From  the  great  thickness  of  stratified  de- 
postts  formed  in  this  Mississippian  sea,  of  which 
the  present  Culf  of  Mexico  is  a  much  reduced 
vestige,  we  may  infer  that  the  sea  bottom  was 
slowly  settling  flown.  After  this  sinking  had 
continued  long  enough  to  permit  the  accumula- 
tion of  strata  two  thousand  or  more  feet  in 
thickness,  a  contraction  in  the  earth's  crust  pro- 
duced a  gentle  fold  which  brought  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea  a  long,  rather  narrow  island 
extending  north  and  south.  This  uplift  has  been 
called  in  geological  history  the  Cincinnati  anti- 
xrline,  as  the  strata  dip  gently  away  from  the 
crest  of  this  island  eastward  and  westward. 

The  uplift  probably  took  place  about  the  close 
of  Silurian  times  and  involved  formations  be- 
longing to  the  Silurian  period,  the  Ordovician 
(or  Ixwver  Silurian)  period  and  underlying  for- 
mations. 'Hie  formations  now  expose*!  alnnit 
Cincinnati  belong  to  the  Trenton  and  Cincin- 
nati stages  of  the  Ordovician  perit>d.  Over  these 
were  originally,  without  much  doubt,  the  Clin- 
ton and  Niagara  stages  of  the  Silurian  period, 
but  in  the  many  millions  of  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  anticline  was  formed,  these 
Silurian  formations  and  a  large  part  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati formation  have  Ix-en  eroded  away. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cincinnati  period  comprise 
three  stages,  the  I'tica.  Lorraine  and  Richmond. 
All  of  the  Richmond  ami  part  of  the  Lorraine 
have  been  eroded  away  from  Cincinnati  and  vi- 
cinity. A  small  part  of  the  Trenton  period, 
about  fifty  feet  vertically,  is  exposed  in  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River  from  West  Covington 
to  Ludlow.  A  much  greater  exposure  vertically 
is  found  between  New  Richmond  and  1'oint 
Pleasant.  Ohio,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Cin- 
cinnati, as  the  axis  of  the  anticline  passes  here 
in  its  north  and  south  trend.  The  Trenton  con- 
tains with  its  shale  much  good  building  stone. 
In  the  early  days  of  C  incinnati  stone  was  quar- 
ried from  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio,  The 
name  "  Ijow  River  Ouarries  "  still  survives.  A 
large  amount  of  stone  was  also  formerly  quar- 
ried from  the  Trenton  in  the  vicinity  of  Point 
Pleasant. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  hills  around  the  city 
expose  the  C'ica.  This  formation  consists  main- 
ly of  shale.    Some  of  the  limestone  layers  would 


make  building  stone  suitable  fur 
etc.,  but  nowhere  can  it  be  profit 
The  thickness  around  Cincinnati 
hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

Overlying  the  I'tica  and  formi 
part  of  the  Cincinnati  hills  is  the  L> 
has  altogether  a  thickness  of  aln> 
dred  feet,  but  at  Cincinnati  only  i 
hundred  feet  arc  shown.     All  al 
carried  away.    It  is  in  these  beds 
ries  have  been  opened  which  have 
dation  work  for  the  residence-  o 
citizens.     Several  of  the  church 
quasi-public  buildings  show  that 
also  be  very  tastily  employed  1Y1 
purposes.    Formerly  a  large  amour 
burned  from  this  stone,  but  of  lat 
grades  brought  into  the  city  have 
home-made  article  except  for  cell. 

The  Richmond  is  exposed  in  a 
teen  to  twenty-five  miles  wide,  stir 
cinnati  in  a  semicircle  through  I  ml 
at  a  distance  from  the  city  of  f 
sixty  miles. 

All  the  formations  about  Cinch 
prolific  in  fossils.    From  the  earlie 
the  "  blue  limestone  *'  began  t«.  b 
the  early  settlers,  Cincinnati  has 
one  of  the  finest  fossil  collecting  g 
world.     A  host  of  collectors  ha\ 
light  a  wealth  of  animal  remains, 
bundled  species  have  been  discri 
Cincinnati  period,  ami  two  or  t 
mure  are  known  that  await  deseri 
ing  from  the  large  number  of  lie 
forms  discovered  within  the  past 
it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  m.i 
for  the  keen  e\es  of  diligent  collec 
verv  large  collections,  notablv  tb 
l.)\tr.  C.  P.  James,  and  F.  O  Ur 
gathered,  but  to  the  shame  of  (  t 
said  that  she  has  never  given  il 
courageuient  1o  scientific  labors, 
large  collections,  which  can  never 
have  been  allowed  to  slip  away 
scientific  institutions  of  the  Fast. 

Among  the  many  who  have  ' 
earth  the  fossil  treasures  and  tnal 
known  to  the  world  may  l>e  metiti 
Locke,  who  reported  upon  S"Ull 
for  the  First  Ohio  ( Geological  Sin 
S.  T.  C'arlev,  Robert  Buchanan. 
R.  R.  Moore,  R.  M.  Panics.  II 
P>cr.  S.  A.  Miller,  Ceo.  \Y  I 
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Wethcrby,  E.  O.  L'lricli,  R.  S.  Bassler,  and  C. 
L.  Faber. 

After  the  Cincinnati  anticline  had  brought' to 
the  surface  the  new  born  island,  it  became  the 
prey  of  the  elements  which  arc  unceasingly  at 
work  tearing  down  the  land  surface  and  trans- 
porting the  debris  to  the  seas.  Many  millions  of 
years  have  elapsed  since  rain,  frost  and  running 
water  began  their  work  on  this  new  surface. 
These  elements  work  very  slowly,  but  in  the  long 
ages  that  have  elapsed  since  they  began  their 
work,  they  have  brought  about  great  changes  in 
the  appearance  of  the  land.  Originally  the  sur- 
face was  almost  level,  but  soon  drainage  chan- 
nels were  established  which  were  cut  deeper  and 
deeper.  We  do  not  know  how  much  the  sur- 
face of  this  old  island  has  been  worn  down,  but 
probably  on  an  average  it  has  lost  between  three 
hundred  and  four  hundred  feet  vertically. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  study  to  trace  the  old 
drainage  channels  through  which  this  great  mass 
of  rock  and  shale  was  carried  seaward  in  the 
form  of  mud.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made. 
It  would  seem  that  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult, 
and  it  would  not  be,  had  it  not  been  for  a  most 
surprising  event  in  geological  history.  This  was 
the  advance  from  the  north  in  comparatively  re- 
cent times— ge«. logically  speaking — of  a  great, 
thick  sluet  of  iec.  an  immense  glacier,  which 
covered  o\er  the  surface  of  the  land,  filled  up 
the  hollows,  planed  off  some  of  the  eminences 
and  swept  around  others,  blocked  the  rivers  and 
often  compelled  them  to  carve  out  for  them- 
selves new  channels.  When  the  ice  sheet  melted 
away,  it  left  undisturbed  over  hill  and  hollow 
an  immense  amount  of  wastage  in  the  form  of 
gravel,  sand,  silt,  bowlders  and  till.  The  val- 
leys around  Cincinnati  quite  generally  show  this 
glacial  debris  and  some  is  found  even  on  some  of 
the  hill  tops. 

tfv  this  ice  invasion,  which  had  its  southern 
limit  onlv  a  short  distance  south  of  Cincinnati, 
the  drainage  of  this  region  was  profoundly  modi- 
fied The  ancient  drainage  was  obliterated, 
tlioit-ih  it  hr>s  lure  and  there  left  its  traces.  The 
(  )h-o.  at  I<-a-t  a-  far  down  as  Lawrcnceburg, 
Indiana.  i>  a  young  river,  occupving  mainly  the 
channels  of  -.evi-ral  very  old  streams;  in  some 
places,  as  at  Ciri.:-.nnati.  it  has  carved  out  for 
itself  a  new  channel. 

An  exar.  n.i;:  -n  of  the  surface  features  about 
Cincinnati  sh>  \\  -  that  the  older  portion  of  the 
citv  nccut'i<  s  a  sotiu  w  kv  semi-circular,  depressed 
area,  mii-p  ended  by  lull?  except  on  the  south 
where  it  is  K,und<  d  'by  the  Ohio  River.  Coving- 


ton and  Newport  occupy  a  similar,  smaller  half- 
basin  intersected  by  the  Licking  River  and  semi- 
circled  by  hills.  The  hills  surrounding  this  basin 
arc  comparatively  steep,  though  their  surface 
now  is  not  what  it  was  when  the  city  was  first 
settled.  Then  the  slopes  of  the  hills  were  dense- 
ly wooded.  Only  here  and  there  did  the  small 
streams  cut  through  to  the  bed  rock.  The 
growth  of  the  city  caused  many  quarries  to  be 
opened  into  the  hillsides,  and  later,  when  the 
city  spread  out  over  the  hills,  many  cuts  and 
fills  were  made  for  streets  and  residence  sites. 
All  in  all,  great  changes  were  thus  made,  yet 
the  general  features  are  about  as  they  were  when 
the  Hoods  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  sheet 
as  it  finally  retreated  had  done  their  work. 

What  are  called  hills  arc  not  really  hills,  but 
only  the  escarpments  of  a  rolling  table  land  in 
which  the  Cincinnati-Covington- Newport  basin 
has  been  hollowed  out  to  a  depth  of  about  300 
feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country. 

The  western  part  of  the  basin  is  occupied  by 
the  broad  Mill  creek  valley  which  continues 
north,  then  "northeast.  Several  miles  west  of  the 
Mill  creek  is  a  high  ridge  running  from  the  Ohio 
River  north  through  W'cstwood  and  Cheviot. 
From  this  ridge  several  spurs  extend  eastward. 
The  one  at  the  south  is  quite  wide.  It  is  occu- 
pied by  Price  Hill.  That  between  Fairmount 
and  North  Fairmount  is  comparatively  narrow. 
The  Fairmount  valley,  drained  by  Lick  run.  now 
changed  into  a  sewer,  and  the  North  Fairmount 
valley,  and  their  side  valleys,  illustrate  finely  the 
amphitheatres  which  occur  at  a  certain  stage  in 
normal  erosion.  So  also  does  the  valley  of  the 
West  Fork,  west  of  Cumminsville.  In  fact  most 
of  the  small  valleys  about  Cincinnati  are  of  this 
shape.  It  is  easily  seen  that  from  Mill  creek 
west  was  a  table  land,  which,  as  the  result  of 
erosion,  has  become  a  series  of  ridges  and 
valleys. 

The  high  land  on  the  north  of  the  basin  forms 
a  watershed  from  which  several  short  streams 
in  rainy  weather  flow  down  into  the  basin  or, 
rather,  did  before  they  were  deflected  into  sew- 
ers. Ravine  street  and  Vine  street  occupy  two 
such  small  water  courses.  Deer  creek,  in  the 
valley  between  Mount  Auburn  and  Eden  Park, 
was  another.  The  high  ridge  has  been  utilized 
in  part  for  McMillan  street.  The  north  side  of 
this  watershed,  occupied  by  Burnet  Woods.  Clif- 
ton. Avondale,  Idlcwild  and  Hyde  Park,  sends 
its  drainage  streams  off  to  the  north  and  north- 
west and  eventually  their  waters  find  their  way 
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into  Mill  creek.  Walnut  Hills  occupies  the 
broad  eastern  end  of  this  high  ridge. 

The  present  topography  of  the  Cincinnati  re- 
gion presents  some  instructive  features  which 
serve  as  clues  to  the  ancient  drainage.  These 
arc  some  of  them :  the  very  wide  valley  of  the 
Mill  creek  with  such  an  insignificant  stream 
flowing  in  it ;  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami 
River  for  several  miles  above  its  mouth  much 
wider  than  that  of  the  Ohio  from  this  point 
down ;  a  broad  low  valley  extending  from  the 
Little  Miami  at  Red  Bank' westward  to  the  Mill 
creek,  in  which  are  situated  the  suburbs  Madi- 
sonville,  Norwood  and  Bond  Hill. 

The  explanation  of  these  peculiarities  is  that 
in  prc-glacial  times,  a  stream,  known  as  Old 
Limestone,  heading  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maysvillc,  Kentucky,  and  Manchester,  Ohio,  and 
occupying  what  is  now  the  channel  of  the  Ohio 
from  Maysvillc  down,  flowed  for  several  miles 
through  the  channel  of  the  Little  Miami  north- 
wardly, then  westwardly  through  the  low  val- 
ley just  mentioned,  to  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Bernard.  At  that  point  it  was  joined  by  the 
Licking  River  which  flowed  northwardly  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mill  creek. 
With  its  volume  much  augmented  by  the  water 
of  the  Licking,  Old  Limestone  continued  on  up 
the  Mill  creek  valley  to  Hamilton.  Ohio.  Upon 
its  course  from  this  point  different  views  are 


entertained,  but  the  weight  of  cvi 
the  view  that  the  river  continue 
through  a  now  abandoned  channel 
ton  southwestward  into  the  valley  < 
Water  near  Harrison,  Ohio;  thence 
lower  part  of  the  White  Water  to 
with  the  Great  Miami  River  not  la 
renceburg,  Indiana. 

Walnut  Hills  was  directly  connc« 
highlands  in  Campbell  County,  Kei 
cast  of  Newport,  Kentucky.  Price  ) 
tinuous  with  the  hills  of  Kentucky 
south.  When  the  ice  sheet  advam 
north,  it  blocked  up  Old  Limcstotu 
flowing  north  in  Mill  creek  valley 
damming  its  waters  into  a  lake  ui 
high  enough  to  cut  across  the  low 
cols,  of  the  old  ridges  at  Walnut  1 
damsville,  thus  beginning  the  presi 
the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati.  During  th 
has  elapsed  since  this  event  the  ( 
down  these  gaps  to  their  present  lev 
slopes  of  the  hills  abutting  on  the 
First  Ward  of  Cincinnati  and  tl 
Ward.  Sedainsville  and  Riversid« 
worthy  and  in  very  great  contrast  i 
tie  slopes  of  hills  carved  out  of  tl 
of  rocks  which  have  been  subjec 
erosion  during  long  geological  age 
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PREHISTORIC  INHABITANTS. 

Anciknt  Remains — Mound  Builders. 


The  first  white  inan  that  came  to  the  site  of 
Losantiville  could  hardly  have  tailed  to  notice 
the  indication?  of  the  numerous  presence  at  this 
point  of  an  earlier  people.  The  Indian  as  he  has 
been  known  within  historic  times  left  little  or 
no  trace  of  his  occupancy  of  any  part  of  the 
land,  but  on  the  small  table  lands  that  consti- 
tuted the  site  of  Losantiville  were  structures 
which  were  unmistakably  the  remains  of  a  dif- 
ferent race  and  one  whose  name,  character,  his- 
tory and  antiquity  are  left  to  mere  conjecture. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  chase  and  the  dangers 
that  encompassed  die  pioneers  who  first  must 
have  seen  these  remains,  their  presence  aroused 
little  or  no  attention.  But  after  the  settlement 
had  located  itself  there  were  men  who  not  only 
U-catne  inquisitive  as  to  the  peculiar  structures 
but  mad.  a  record  of  them.  The  earliest  of 
these  record*  of  any  importance  is  that  con- 
tained in  Dr  Drake's  invaluable  "Picture  of  Cin- 
cinnati." ]-uMi>hed  in  1815  As  a  scientific  ob- 
server, Dr.  Drake  unquestionably  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  early  residents  of  the  city  and  his 
record  i>  -o  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  so 
well  expre-»ed  that  it  is  Inst  presented  in  his 
own  wrd*. 

"No  obi  ret*  in  the  State  of  Ohio  seem  to  have 
more  forc:li'.\  arrested  the  attention  of  travelers. 
rt..r  emp!"\ed  a  creater  number  of  ]»ens,  than  its 
antiquities.  It  i*  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
so  hastily  and  <  rriciailv  have  they  been  ex- 
amined by  sir.-in^rrs,  and  so  generally  neglected 
bv  ourselves,  tli.it  the  materials  for  a  full  de- 
scription have  ti"l  yet  Wen  collected.  The 
former  have  t<  .*>  "fun  contented  themselves 
bv  o'p>i!,.y  ir  im  each  "'.her;  and  the  latter  have 
comm-Tily  substituted  wonder   for  examination. 


In  the  United  States,  there  is  indeed  no  redund- 
ance of  time  or  money;  but  even  in  this  young 
and  parsimonious  State,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  appropriations  of  both,  to  objects  of  greater 
expense  and  lesser  interest,  than  a  survey  of 
these  curious  relics.  In  the  reflection,  that  I 
shall  add  one  more  to  these  crude  and  partial 
accounts,  there  is  not  much  either  to  exalt  pride 
or  gratify  ambition ;  but  as  a  description  of  any 
part  of  the  State  of  Ohio  that  did  not  embrace 
these  vestiges  of  former  population,  would  by 
many  be  considered  palpably  defective  in  its 
plan,  the  present  chapter  cannot  be  omitted.  Its 
imperfections,  however,  will  not  only  fit  it  for 
lieing  compared  with  the  treatises  that  are  al- 
ready extant  on  the  same  subject,  but  make  it 
better  correspond  with  the  articles  among  which 
it  will  appear. 

"Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  remains 
which  are  termed  ancient,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  distinguish  them,  if  possible,  from 
those  which  are  evidently  modern.  In  several 
places  are  to  lie  found  the  sites  of  Indian  vil- 
lages, which  are  indicated  by  hearths  of  flat 
stones :  by  ashes,  charcoal  and  calcined  earth : 
and  by  vast  quanties  of  the  broken  bones  of 
those  animals  on  which  the  inhabitants  sub- 
sisted. About  the  same  spots,  but  not  confined 
to  them,  are  found  various  articles  fabricated  of 
clay,  coal.  grit,  flint,  granite  and  other  hard 
stones ;  and  which  from  their  form  are  denom- 
inated hatchets,  axes,  chisels,  arrow  heads, 
pipes  or  ornaments.  Fragments  of  earthem 
ware,  also,  are  picked  up,  which  exhibits  in  its 
composition,  pounded  mussel  and  other  river 
shells :  and  on  its  surface,  many  ornamental 
lines,  either  straight  and  parallel,  or  curved;  al- 
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ways  formed  by  indentation  or  incision.  None 
of  it  appears  to  have  been  glazed;  but  most  of 
the  fragments  have,  it  is  obvious,  been  subjected 
to  a  strong  heat.  All  which  I  have  seen  were 
parts  of  vessels,  and  are  unquestionably  a  manu- 
facture of  the  same  species  with  that  carried  on 
by  some  of  the  Southern  tribes  of  Louisiana  at 
the  present  time.  The  remaining  works  of  a 
modern  date  are  stone  and  sometimes  earthen 
tumuli,  which  are  distinguishable  from  the  an- 
cient by  their  diminutive  size,  and  from  being 
disconnected  with  any  extensive  fortifications, 
or  other  remains.  I  have  seen  three  of  these 
Indian  graves  examined.  They  were  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  in  Kentucky,  where 
none  of  the  common  vestiges  of  ancient  popula- 
tion exist.  Two  of  them  were  composed  of 
stone,  the  other  of  earth.  In  the  latter  the  dead 
bodies  had  been  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  were  surrounded  by  ashes,  calcined 
loam  and  fragments  of  charred  wood.  They 
were  covered  with  flat  limestones,  surrounded 
by  others  set  edgewise.  Over  the  whole  had 
been  erected  a  circular  mound  of  little  convexity, 
being  nearly  36  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  more 
than  three  in  height.  The  others  had  nearly  the 
same  internal  construction;  but  their  framers 
chose  to  bring  up  stone  from  the  creeks  200 
feet  below  rather  than  erect  a  mound  of  earth; 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  tools 
which  they  must  have  used  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, their  preference  of  the  former  cannot  ex- 
cite much  surprise. 

"Having  premised  these  remarks,  we  arc  bet- 
ter prepared  to  understand  what  relates  to  the 
works  which  are  more  ancient  Among  these 
there  is  not  a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  which 
prove  the  existence,  in  former  ages,  of  a  build- 
ing composed  of  imperishable  materials.  Xo 
fragment  of  a  column;  no  bricks;  nor  a  single 
hewn  stone  large  enough  to  have  been  incor- 
porated into  a  wall,  has  been  discovered.  The 
fabrics  of  wood  must  have  long  since  mouldered 
awav ;  and  the  only  relics  which  remain  to  in- 
flame curiositv  and  excite  speculation,  are  com- 
posed  of  earth,  with  which  rude  and  undressed 
masses  of  stone  have  been  sometimes  combined. 
These  vestiges  consist  of  mounds,  excavations, 
and  embankments  or  walls,  of  various  forms  and 
dimensions.  Cincinnati  affords  specimens  of 
each.  Thev  are  extensive  atul  complicated,  but 
not  conspicuous,  and  have  therefore  attracted 
less  attention  than  the  relics  at  some  other  places. 
Their  relative  position  may  be  seen  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  frontispiece.    The  principal  wall  01 


embankment  encloses  an  entire  hlo- 
some  fractions.    It  is  a  very  broa< 
diameter  extending  800   feet  eas 
street;  and  the  other  about  (>>*>  fi 
Fifth  street.     But  its  figure  is  ii' 
cally  exact.    On  the  east  side  it 
ing  nearly  90  feet  in  width.    It  1- 
loam,  and  exhibits,  u[M>n  being  ex 
a  homogeneous  appearance.    Its  In- 
ly three  feet,  upon  a  base  of  nmr 
There  is  no  ditch  on  either  side, 
wall  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
even  or  waving;  but  nothing  is  1 
dicates  manual  labor.    On  each  sid 
way  or  o|>ening,  exterior  and  oint 
wall,  there  is  a  broad  elevation  or 
indeterminate  figure.     From  one 
be  traced  a  bank,  not  more  than 
in  height,  on  a  foundation  nine  n 
It  extends  southerly  about  t5o  lYet 
within  one  or  two  rods  of  tin-  1 
upper  plain  or  Hill,  when  it  (tin: 
and  terminates  in  a  mound  at  tti 
Main  anil  Third  streets,  distant  m 
From  the  parapet  of  the  opposite 
of  this  kind  can  be  traced ;  lui 
north  of  it,  and  at  a  short  distance, 
shapeless  and  insulated  elevations 
feet  in  height,  which,  it  seems  j< 
not  have  been  formed  on  an  alhn 
by  the  hands  of  man.  I'pwanl- 
east  of  this,  between  Broadwav  : 
streets,  there  is  another  bank,  of  m 
dimensions  with  the  one  last  d<  «r 
be  traced  from  Sixth  to  the  via 
street;  and  is  evidently  the  _>e^m< 
large  circle,  the  centre  of  which  \\< 
or  immediately  south  of  that  aire. 
From  near  the  southern  end  of  tli 
the  river,  a  low  embankment,  it 
formerly  be  traced;    and  was  f-> 
spond  in  height,  direction  and  ex 
other,  more  than  half  a  mile  distan 
cm  part  of  the  town  ;  but  neitlu 
now  visible.    In  FiWli  street,  east  ■ 
been  described,  there  is  a  circulai 
ing  a  space  60  feet  in  diameter 
by  throwing  up  the  earth  from  tin 
not  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  h 
horizontal  extent.     In  the  nortlu  t 
town,  between  Vine  au<l  Kim  -tre 
tance  of  400  yards  from  the  e! 
scribed,  there  arc  a  couple  of  coir 
and  less  than  two  feet  I 
They  arc  exactly  | 


feci  It 
at  each  end. 
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feet  asunder,  measuring  from  their  centres,  for 
two  thirds  of  their  distance ;  after  which  they 
converge  to  40.  In  the  southern  of  these  banks, 
about  the  point  where  their  inclination  to  each 
other  commences,  there  was  an  opening  30  feet 
wide.  The  direction  of  these  elevations,  as  as- 
certained by  the  compass,  docs  not  van-  two 
degrees  from  a  true  cast  and  west  line.  The 
site  of  our  town  exhibits  many  other  inequali- 
ties of  surface,  which  are  no  doubt  artificial ; 
but  they  are  too  much  reduced,  and  their  con- 
figuration is  too  obscure  to  admit  of  their  being 
described.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  plains 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  have  not  a 
single  vestige  of  this  kind. 

"Of  excavations,  wc  have  but  one.  It  is  situ- 
ated more  than  half  a  mile  north  of  the  figure 
first  described,  and  is  not  perceptibly  connected 
with  any  other  works.  Its  depth  is  about  12 
feet ;  its  diameter,  measuring  from  the  top  of 
the  circular  bank  formed  by  throwing  out  the 
earth,  is  nearly  50.  Popular  speculation  could 
not  fail  to  make  it  a  half  filled  well;  but  no 
examination  has  yet  been  undertaken. 

"The  mounds  or  pyramids  found  on  this  plain 
were  four  in  number.  The  largest  stands  di- 
rectly west  of  the  central  enclosure  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  at  the  distance  of  500  yards.  Its 
present  height  is  27  feet,  and  about  eight  feet 
were  cut  off  by  General  Wayne,  in  1794,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  reception  of  a  centinel.  It  is  a 
regular  ellipsis,  whose  diameters  arc  to  each 
other  nearly  as  two  to  one.  The  longer  runs 
17  degrees  east  of  north.  Its  circumference,  at 
the  base,  is  440  feet.  The  earth  for  30  or  40 
yards  around  it,  is  perceptibly  lower  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  plain,  and  the  stratum  of  loam 
is  thinner;  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  scooping  up  the  surface;  which 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  its  internal  structure. 
It  has  been  penetrated  nearly  to  the  centre,  and 
found  to  consist  of  loam  gradually  passing  into 
soil,  with  rotten  wood.  The  fruits  of  this  ex- 
amination were  only  a  few  scattering  and  de- 
cayed human  bones,  a  hranrh  of  deer's  horn,  and 
a  piece  of  carthern  ware,  containing  mussel 
shell.  At  the  distance  of  500  feet  from  this 
pyramid,  in  the  direction  of  north  eight  degrees 
cast  there  is  another  ab  ait  nine  feet  high,  of  a 
circular  figure,  and  nearly  tlat  on  the  top.  This 
has  been  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  its  base, 
without  affording  anything  but  some  fragments 
of  human  *kt  I<  tuns,  and  a  handful  of  copper 
beads,  which  had  been  strung  on  a  cord  of  lint. 
•Northeast  of  the  last,  at  the  distance  of  a 


few  hundred  yards,  is  another  of  the  same  figure, 
but  not  more  than  three  feet  in  height ;  which 
upon  being  partially  opened,  has  been  found  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  unfinished  spear  and  arrow 
heads,  of  flint. 

"The  mound  at  the  intersection  of  Third  and 
Main  streets  has  attracted  most  attention,  and 
is  the  only  one  that  had  any  connection  with  the 
lines  which  have  been  described.  It  was  about 
eight  feet  high,  one  hundred  and  twenty  long, 
and  sixty  broad ;  of  an  oval  figure,  with  its 
diameters  lying  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
cardinal  points.  It  has  been  almost  obliterated 
by  the  graduation  of  Main  street ;  and  its  con- 
struction is,  therefore,  well  known.  Whatever 
it  contained  was  deposited  at  a  small  distance 
beneath  the  stratum  of  loam  which  is  common 
to  the  town.  The  first  artificial  layer  was  of 
gravel,  considerably  raised  in  the  middle ;  the 
next,  composed  of  large  pebbles,  was  convex  and 
of  an  uniform  thickness;  the  last  consisted  of 
loam  and  soil.  These  strata  were  entire,  and 
must  have  been  formed  after  the  deposits  in  the 
tumuhls  were  completed.  Of  the  articles  taken 
from  thence,  many  have  been  lost;  but  the  fol- 
lowing catalogue  embraces  the  most  curious: 

"1.  Pieces  of  jasper,  rock  crystal,  granite 
anil  some  other  stones — cylindrical  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  swelled  in  the  middle;  with  an 
annular  groove  near  one  end. 

"2.  A  circular  piece  of  cannel  coal,  with  a 
large  opening  in  the  centre,  as  if  for  an  axis; 
and  a  deep  groove  in  the  circumference,  suitable 
for  a  band.  It  has  a  number  of  small  perfora- 
tions, disposed  in  four  equidistant  lines,  which 
run  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre. 

"3.  A  smaller  article  of  the  same  shape,  with 
eight  lines  of  perforations:  but  composed  of 
argillaceous  earth,  well  polished. 

"4.  A  bone,  ornamented  with  several  carved 
lines,  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphical. 

"5.  A  sculptural  representation  of  the  head 
and  beak  of  a  rapacious  bird,  perhaps  an  eagle. 

"6.  A  mass  of  lead  ore  (galena)  lumps  of 
which  have  been  found  in  some  other  tumuli. 

"7.  A  quantity  of  isinglass  (mica  mem- 
branacca)  plates  of  which  have  been  discovered 
in  and  about  other  mounds. 

"8.  A  .Mnall  ovate  piece  of  sheet  copper,  with 
two  perforations. 

"9.  A  larger  oblong  piece  of  the  same  metal, 
wiih  longitudinal  grooves  and  ridges. 

"These  articles  are  described  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  volumes  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Transactions,  by  Governor  Sargent  and  Judge 
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Turner;  and  were  supposed,  by  Professor  Bar- 
ton, to  have  been  designed  in  part  for  ornament, 
and  in  part  for  superstitious  ceremonies.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  I  have  since  discovered  in  the 
same  mound : 

"10.  A  numlnrr  of  beads,  or  sections  of  small 
hollow  cylinders,  apparently  of  bone  or  shell. 

"11.    The   teeth   of  a  carnivorous 
probably  those  of  the  bear. 

*'i2.  Several  large  marine  shells,  belonging 
perhaps  to  the  genus  buccinum;  cut  in  such 
manner  as  to  serve  for  domestic  utensils,  and 
nearly  converted  into  the  (so  in  original]. 

"14.  Several  copper  articles,  each  consisting 
of  two  sets  of  circular  concavo-convex  plates; 
»hc  interior  one  of  each  set  connected  with  the 
other  by  a  hollow  axis,  around  which  had  been 
wound  a  quantity  of  lint ;  the  whole  encom- 
passed with  the  bones  of  a  man's  hand.  Several 
other  articles,  resembling  this,  have  been  dug  up 
in  other  pirts  of  the  town.  They  all  appear  to 
consist  of  pure  copper,  covered  with  the  green 
carbonate  of  that  metal.  After  removing  this 
incrustation  of  rust  from  two  pieces,  their  spe- 
cific gravities  were  found  to  be  7.545  and  7  857. 
Their  hardness  is  about  that  of  the  sheet  copper 
of  commerce.  They  are  not  engraved  or  em- 
bellished with  characters  of  any  kind. 

"15.  Human  bones.  These  were  of  different 
sizes ;  sometimes  enclosed  in  rude  coffins  of 
stone,  but  oftencr  lying  blended  with  the  earth 
—generally  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  ashes 
and  charcoal.  The  quantity  of  these  bones, 
altho'  much  greater  than  that  taken  from  the 
other  mounds  of  the  town,  was  small  in  propor- 
tion to  what  was  expected — the  whole  tumulus 
not  having  contained  perhaps  more  than  20  or 
30  skeletons.  With  a  view  of  comparing  these 
bones  with  those  of  the  present  Indian  tribes,  I 
endeavored  to  collect  and  preserve  them ;  but 
they  were  generally  in  such  a  state  of  decay 
that  nothing  more  could  be  inferred,  than  a 
sameness  in  the  height  of  the  two  races.  At 
length  1  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  the 
skull,  nearly  entire,  of  a  middle  aged  man ;  and 
have  compared  it  with  that  of  a  Wyandot  In- 
dian— presented  to  me  by  John  Johnston,  Esq. 
The  facial  angle  of  the  ancient,  which  may  be 
termed  the  fossil  skull,  is  740 — that  of  the 
Wyandot  760— and  in  their  length  and  breadth 
there  is  but  little  difference.  On  placing  and  ex- 
amining them,  however,  in  the  manner  directed 
by  Blumenbach.  it  is  seen  that  a  section  made 
through  the  forehead  and  the  occiput  would 
exhibit  in  the  fossil  skull  almost  a  regular  oval ; 


in  the  Wyandot,  the  figure  of  an  eg; 
wise,  after  being  flattened  at  its 
The   face  of   the   Indian  head,  1 
shorter  and  broader  than  that  of  tli 
upper  jaw  projects  less,  and  tlie  chi 
more  distant,  broad  and  promim  ni 
the  fossil  skull,  are,  however,  of  g 
than  the  cheek  bones  of  most  Jim 
But  what  little  reliance  is  to  be 
single  comparison,  appears  from  tl 
upper  part  of  another  skull  found  i 
lus  exhibits  the  same  horizontal 
the  Wyandot,  except  that  the  for 
markablv  convex,  instead  of  being 
fossil  teeth,  which  I  have  seen,  w< 
sound,  and  had  nothing  peculiar  in 

"No  eartlien  vases  were  found 
street  tumulus  but  a  small  one,  • 
part  of  pulverized  mussel  shells,  w; 
up  and  broken  to  pieces,  about  ;t 
that  mound.    Other  vessels  have 
ered  in  similar  situations  in  tin- 
comparison  of  these,  as  to  form,  con 
ornament,  with  the  vases  made  in  1. 
by  distant  nations,  might  lend  to  ii 
suits;  but  the  bigotry  of  Spain  in  t 
tury  seems  not  to  have  been  :.mri 
to  the  historical  paintings  of  Mc\i 
indifference,  negligence  or  idle  curi' 
of  our  citizens  arc  to  these  inn  n  t 

Dr.  Drake  also  gives  sonic  an 
ancient  works  of  Piqua.  on  the  we 
the  Great  Miami  and  with  \h<»<- 
on  the  same  river  near  the  mou 
creek.    He  speaks  briefly  of  the 
near  Hamilton  and  the  old  stone  1 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Circa 
the  Ohio.     General  Lytic  furnish 
information  concerning  the  forlil 
Mil  ford  and  those  further  up  the 
near  Deerfield  and  Lebanon,  are  n> 
particular  information  is  given  al 
near  Chillicothc.    His  general  oh: 
not  without  interest.     He  coneli 
lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ari 
and  southern  boundary  of  the  rig 
these  works,  and  that  they  extend 
leghanies  to  the  Pacific.    They  an 
greatest  magnitude  and  grandeur 
em  provinces  of  Mexico.  Anodic 
is  that  they  are  generally  found  in 
the  great  streams  but  on  the  sec 
banks  counting  from  the  rivers, 
he  maintains,  exhibit  no  appearan 
cent  growth  than  the  forests  in 
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hood.  He  concludes  that  they  were  obviously 
built  tor  purposes  of  defense,  although  as  to 
some  of  the  valley  remains  he  concludes  there 
are  grounds  for  a  different  opinion,  citing  the 
fact  that  General  Wayne  did  not  believe  they 
were  tor  that  purpose.  He  finally  seems  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  upland  works  were  for 
defense  and  those  in  the  valleys  for  residence 
purposes.  All  the  mounds  were  burying  places. 
He  speaks  of  the  two  theories  relating  to  the 
builders.  One  is  that  they  were  a  nation  which 
had  been  expelled  from  this  part  of  the  contin- 
ent »nd  had  Income  extinct,  and  the  other  that 
thev  were  the  ancestors  of  the  existing  Indian 
trills  who  had  degenerated  from  their  earlier 
higher  giade  of  civilization.  He  seems  to  in- 
cline to  the  latter  view. 

Another  description  of  interest  is  that  given 
by  Judge  Burnet,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
our  earlier  citizens  and  in  some  respects  our 
most  valuable  authority  upon  the  early  history 
of  this  neighborhood.  Judge  Burnet,  in  his 
"I-etters  to  I.Krlafieid."  speaks  as  follows: 

"When  1  first  came  here  the  town  had  ad- 
vanced but  very  little  from  a  state  of  nature. 
The  surface  of  the  site,  on  which  it  stands,  was 
undisturbed,  except  where  some  rough  houses 
and  humble  cabins  had  been  erected,  to  shelter 
its  inhabitants.  'Hie  works  referred  to  were  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  though  depressed 
in  height,  bv  the  natural  causes  which  had  oper- 
ated on  them  for  ages.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
town,  as  originally  laid  out,  there  were  two  large 
circles,  one  near  the  eastern  lioundary,  and  the 
other  in  a  western  direction,  near  the  centre  of 
the  plat.  The  former,  though  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  be  traced,  was  not  as  elevated,  or  as 
perfect  as  the  other.  It  was  about  the  same 
diameter,  and  was  uniform  in  its  curvity.  The 
circle  near  the  centre  passed  through  the  block 
which  I  owned,  -null  of  Fourth,  and  between 
Vine  and  Race  street-.  It  was  an  exact  circle, 
about  si\  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The  earth 
which  comf>o-ed  it  had  Ken  gradually  washed 
down,  till  it-  base  had  spread  about  twenty-five 
feet,  and  it-  apex  wa-  reduced  to  al»^ut  eight 
or  ten  feet  above  the  plane  of  it-  base.  (  )n  the 
north  -ide.  near  Fifth  street,  there  was  an  ajH-r- 
ture.  ten  or  twelve  ft  et  wide,  and  there  might 
have  1m  t  n  another,  which  ha-  escaped  my  mem- 
ory. The  arc  w  ithin  ir\  enclosure,  subtended  by 
a  "chord  of  at*  ut  ihree  hundred  feet,  was  pre- 
served with  care,  while  it  wa-  in  mv  pi--e--ion. 
<  >n  th.it  part  of  it.  I  a  -,  confident,  there  was  no 
break,  or  opening.    The-e  works  were  entirely 


on  the  upper  level  of  the  town-plat,  and  did  not 
approach  the  break  of  the  hill  nearer  than  four 
hundred  feet.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods 
west  of  the  circle  last  spoken  of  stood  a  beauti- 
ful mound,  thirty-five  or  forty  teet  high,  con- 
structed with  great  exactness,  and  standing  on  a 
base  unusually  small,  compared  with  its  height. 
When  the  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Wayne  was  encamjied  at  this  place,  in  1792-3, 
he  had  a  sentry-box  on  its  top,  which  com- 
manded an  entire  view  of  the  plain.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  structure  two  or  three 
smaller  ones  were  standing,  which  were  found 
to  contain  human  bones,  as  is  the  fact  with  re- 
gard to  most  of  them.  Besides  these,  there  was 
another  of  a  medium  size,  compared  with  the 
others,  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about 
midway  between  the  circles  and  in  advance  of 
them,  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  about  three 
or  tour  hundred  feet.  By  digging  down,  and 
grading  Main  street,  this  structure  was  entirely 
removed  many  years  ago.  While  that  process 
was  going  on,  many  articles  which  it  contained 
were  found,  some,  if  not  all  of  which,  were 
probablv  deposited  there,  after  the  country  had 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  Among  them  were 
marine  shells,  pieces  of  hard  earthen-ware,  a 
small  ivory  image,  finely  wrought,  of  the  V  irgin 
Mary,  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms,  which  had 
been  much  mutilated;  also  a  small  metallic  in- 
strument, complex  in  its  construction,"  much  cor- 
roded and  decayed,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
have  In-en  intended  to  ascertain  tlie  weight  of 
small  snb-tances.  The  skeleton  of  a  man  was 
also  found,  under  it-  apex,  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  contained  in  what  might  be  called  a 
cottin.  compo-ed  of  flat  stone?,  so  placed  on  all 
sides  as  to  protect  the  l.mdy  from  the  pressure 
of  the  earth.  Other  discoveries  were  made 
which  my  memory  docs  not  retain,  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy,  to  enable  me  to  describe  them. 
'  »  •  "  (  Iran-.  Ohio  Hist.  &  Phil.  Sue., 
Vol.  I.  I 'art  2.  p.  35  > 

In  1X74  ancient  graves  were  discovered  by 
Dr.  H.  H.  Hill,  on  Brighton  Hill,  at  the  west 
end  ot  the  city.  This  had  been  the  site  of  a 
former  mound  which  had  been  washed  away 
by  the  rain.  'Hie  bodies  were  discovered  within 
a  circular  spot,  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  but 
the  Ix'tie-  were  so  dec<ini]w-ed  as  to  fall  to  dust 
almost  immediately;  it  is  thought  that  Indians 
were  buried  here  as  well  n-  lr.ound  builders. 
Many  other  articles  were  found  at  this  place  in- 
cluding teeth,  tttsks  of  animals  and  implements, 
the  hone  and  mica  together  with  stone  hammers, 
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pipes,  arrow  heads,  spear  heads  and  awls  of 
copper  and  bone.  Another  so-called  ancient  re- 
main was  what  has  been  designated  the  "dug- 
hoie"  which  was  about  one-halt  mile  north  of 
the  ellipse  described.  This  is  the  well,  referred 
10  by  Dr.  Drake. 

The  ancient  works  w  ere  marked  on  a  number 
of  the  earlier  maps  of  the  city.  They  are  plainly 
shown  cm  the  "Plan  of  Cincinnati"  which  is 
prefixed  to  Drake's  "Statistical  View  of  i K 1 5 * " 
as  well  as  on  the  maps  prefixed  to  the  first  and 
second  directories  of  the  city,  published  in  1810 
and  18J5  A  large  ellipsis  is  shown  as  surround- 
ing completely  the  block  between  Fourth,  Fifth, 
Race  and  Vine  and  includes  more  than  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  block  to  the  east,  which  also 
takes  in  parts  of  the  blocks  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  large  mound  west  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Johnston  Building  was  clearly  shown. 
Another  large  mound  is  shown  west  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut,  which 
extended  from  the  middle  of  Fourth  street  half 
wav  down  to  Third,  occupying  the  western  half 
of  in-lots  102  anil  103.  It  is  connected  by  a 
single  enkmkment  by  another  large  mound  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Third  an. I  Main.  It  is 
easy  with  either  of  these  maps  to  follow  Drake's 
description . 

The  large  mound  near  the  comer  of  Fifth 
and  Mound  was  removed  in  XovciuIht.  1841. 
I  r  the  purpose  of  extending  Mound  street  and 
grading  an  alley.  Just  below  the  surface  near 
the  center  of  the  mound  was  found  a  part  of  a 
human  skull  and  two  bones  of  about  seven  inches 
in  length.  I'ndcr  the  skull  was  a  bed  of  char- 
coal, ashes  and  earth  and  in  it  a  remarkable 
stone  with  markings  in  curves  and  scrolls  ujion 
it.  This  since  has  been  called  the  "Cincinnati 
tablet"  and  wtis  the  occasion  of  much  discussion 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  denounced  by  no 
less  ;m  authority  than  Charles  Whittlesey  as  a 
fraud.  Subsequently,  however.  Robert  Clarke 
of  this  city  published  a  pamphlet  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  stone,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Cin- 
cinnati tablet  has  been  accepted  as  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  mound  builders*  period  Mr.  Whit- 
tlesey himself  admitted  that  he  had  been 
convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the  tablet  by 
Mr.  Clarke's  pamphlet.  It  is  descrilved  and 
commented  upon  in  Squier  and  Davis'  "Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley:" 

"The  material  is  fine  grained,  compact  sand- 
stone of  a  light  brown  color.  It  measures  five 
inches  in  length,  three  in  breadth  at  the  ends, 


and  two  and  six-tenths  at  the  mi< 
alwut  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Th 
face  varies  very  slightly  from  a  pi 
The  figures  are  cut  in  low  relief  (th 
not  more  than  one-twentieth  of 
depth),  and  occupy  a  rectangular  s| 
inches  and  two-tenths  long  by  tw 
tenth  wide.  The  sides  of  the  stoti. 
observed,  are  slightly  concave.  I.iu 
drawn  across  the  face  near  the  en 
angles,  and  exterior  to  these  are  note 
five  at  one  end  and  twenty-four  a 
Tlie  back  of  the  stone  has  three 
tudinal  grooves  and  several  depr 
dently  caused  by  rubbing — probab! 
by  sharpening  the  instrument  11 
sculpture. 

"Without  discussing  the  singular 
which  the  relic  Ix-ars  to  the  Fgvpti, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  attenlio 
duplication  of  the  figures,  those  up 
corresponding  with  those  upon  the 
the  two  central  ones  being  also  alike 
observed  that  there  are  but  three  s( 
ores — four  of  one  description  and 
others.  Probably  no  serious  discm 
juestion  whether  or  not  these  figim 
glyphical,  is  needed.  They  more  t 
stalk  and  Mowers  of  a  plant  than  a 
in  nature.  What  significance,  if  any 
to  the  peculiar  markings  or  gradua 
end  it  is  not  undertaken  to  say.  Tin 
products  of  the  longer  and  shorter 
ly  four  by  seven  ami  twenty  five  1 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  thre. 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year; 
circumstance  the  suggestion  has  bee 
that  the  tablet  had  an  astronomical 
constituted  some  sort  of  a  calendar. 

"We  may  perhaps  find  the  key  to 
in  a  very  humble,  but  not  therefor 
esting  class  of  southern  remains  l! 
ico  and  in  the  mounds  of  Missi*sip| 
found  stamps  of  burnt  clay,  the  ia< 
are  covered  with  figures,  fanciful 
all  in  low  relief,  like  the  Face  of 
plate.     These  were   used   in  impr 
incuts  upon  the  clothes  or  prepared 
|*op]e  possessing  them.    They  exfi 
cavitv  of  the  sides  to  be  observed  it 
question — intended,  doubtless.  |(,r 
veniencc  in  holding  and  using  it  a 
lar  reduplication  of  the  ornamcnta 
betraying  a  common  purpose.  Thi 
is  ottered  bvpothetieally  as  being 
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sistcnt  with  the  general  character  of  the  mound 
remains,  which,  taken  together,  do  not  warrant 
us  in  looking  for  anything  that  might  not  well 
pertain   to  a  very   simple,   not  to  say  rude. 

people." 

In  addition  to  the  remains  of  the  mound  build- 
ers already  described  as  found  on  the  site  of 
Cincinnati,  there  were  traces  of  a  period  of 
vegetation  prior  to  the  time  of  the  settlement 
As  to  these  the  best  account  is  given  by  Judge 
Burnet  in  his  letter  of  October,  1837,  to  Mr. 
Delaficld : 

"You  have  made  a  particular  request  for  in- 
formation, relative  to  the  stumps  which  were 
found  in  my  well.  I  have  seen  in  print  several 
exaggerated  statements,  professing  to  describe 
their  appearance,  and  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  found.  One  writer  has  said,  that  they  had 
evidently  been  cut.  by  a  metallic  instrument — 
that  the  marks  of  an  axe  were  visible,  and  that 
chips,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  were 
found  n,  and  near  them.  Another  has  stated, 
ttiat  the  rust  of  iron  was  seen  on  the  stumps; 
and  a  third  has  affirmed,  that  an  axe  was  found 
mar  them.  .Wither  of  these  statements  is  true. 
The  facts  arc  simply  these,  that  in  sinking  a 
well,  in  1802.  within  the  circular  work  above 
described,  at  the  depth  of  ninety-three  feet,  I 
found  two  stumps,  one  about  a  foot,  and  the 
other  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  standing  in 
the  position  in  which  they  grew.  Their  roots 
were  perfectly  sound,  and  extended  from  them, 
horizontally,  on  every  side.  Their  tops  were  so 
dt  caved  and  mruldcred.  that  no  opinion  could 
be  formed  as  to  the  process  by  which  the  trunks 
had  been  severed.  The  surface  of  the  earth,  at 
the  place  where  they  were  found,  is  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  above  the  present  low  water 
mark  of  the  Ohio,  according  to  the  level  of 
Joseph  Gcst.  city  surveyor.  They  could  not 
have  been  Ir  there  hy  a  current  of  water, 

b«  cause  their  upright  position,  and  the  regular, 
horizontal  extension  of  their  roots,  proves  that 
they  must  have  grown  on  the  spot,  where  they 
were  found.  There  is  another  fact  connected 
with  this  matter,  worthy  of  notice.  Prior  to  the 
time  c  t  di-^^irv^  the  wt !!.  I  hnd  never  seen  a  mul- 
berrv  tree,  graving  on.  or  near,  the  premises, 
th-.-.-.gh  they  were  f-'und  in  the  neighboring  for- 
e»?».  wt.  the  m  xt  --a--  n.  they  sprang  up  wher- 
ever the  excavared  earth  had  been  spread,  in 
such  r-T-h-rs.  as  made  it  necessary  to  destroy 
tin  m.  and  they  c-ntinued  thus  to  shoot  up  for 
h\  ira!  \  ■  .irs.  though  not  one  made  its  appear-  I 
at-.ce  "M  any  other  part  of  the  lot.    This  fact  I 


induced  me  to  conclude  that  the  stumps,  or  at 

least  one  of  them,  was  of  the  mulberry  kind. 
•    *  « 

"It  may  throw  some  light  on  this  subject,  to 
state,  that  when  the  town  was  laid  out,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  forest  indicated  that  the  surface 
of  the  earth  had  undergone  no  material  change, 
probably,  in  five  hundred  years ;  as  it  exhibited 
the  remains  of  trees,  which  had  matured,  de- 
cayed, and  fallen,  by  the  side  of  others  still 
flourishing  and  giving  evidence  that  they  had 
been  growing  some  centuries.  The  stump  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  mulberry  must  have  been 
in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  found  (ninety- 
three  feet  below  the  surface),  for  an  equal  period 
of  time,  and  yet.  when  the  earth  about  its  roots 
was  spread  on  the  surface,  where  no  mulberry 
tree  existed,  young  mulberries  immediately 
sprung  up  in  great  numbers.    *    »  » 

"In  connection  with  these  facts,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  another,  of  the  same  character. 
Mr.  Daniel  Symmes,  when  sinking  a  well,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  found  a  log,  quite 
sound,  at  the  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  below 
the  surface.  This  was  also  on  the  upper  level, 
or  bench  of  the  town.  At  the  place  where 
this  fossil  was  found,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  much  lower  than  it  is  at  the  well  first  men- 
tioned, being  only  eighty-one  feet  above  low- 
water  mark  in  the  Ohio.  Similar  discoveries 
have  been  made,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  at 
greater  distances  from  the  river,  furnishing 
proof  that  the  entire  plain,  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
hills,  is  a  deposit,  covering  what  was  formerly 
the  surface  of  the  earth." 

As  to  the  character  or  identity  of  the  people 
who  built  these  structures,  we  have  little  or  no 
information  that  is  of  any  value.  Every  ob- 
server has  made  his  conjecture  and  supported 
that  conjecture  by  what  he  was  pleased  to  re- 
gard as  evidence  taken  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, but  without  any  disrespect  to  the  great 
amount  of  work  that  has  been  spent  upon  the 
subject,  it  can  be  said  that  little  information  of 
any  exact  character  has  been  obtained.  Not  the 
least  -nteresting  theory  connects  itself  with  the 
claim  of  the  Irish  to  have  preceded  the  Norse  in 
Iceland  and  afterwards  discovered  America  in 
the  loth  century.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mound 
builders  of  the  Ohio  Valley  were  connected  with 
the  race  which  sprang  from  these  early  Irish 
explorers.  Another  theory  places  this  European 
immigration  as  early  as  twelve  hundred  years 
I  before  Christ.  Again  the  Welsh  are  alleged  to 
I  have  discovered  America  in  the  twelfth  century 
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and  one  of  the  evidences  of  this  discovery  is 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
mounds  to  some  of  those  in  Wales.  This  possi- 
bility is  spoken  about  by  Filson  in  his  "Ken- 
tucky," and  David  Jones  in  his  wandering  among 
the  tribes  west  oi  the  Ohio,  in  1772,  was  im- 
pressed with  the  correspondence  of  Indian  words 
with  his  native  Welsh.  A  man  Griffith  claimed 
to  have  been  taken  in  1764  to  a  tribe  that  spoke 
Welsh. 

Naturally  the  old  theory  that  the  Indians  were 
descendants  of  the  Jews  had  as  a  precedent  con- 
dition the  idea  that  the  mounds  were  built  by 
these  wandering  tribes  before  their  degeneracy. 
The  early  explorers  wore  unable  to  get  any  in- 
formation about  the  mound  builders  from  the 
people  whom  they  encountered.  De  Soto,  in 
1540,  was  assured  by  the  Indians  that  they  had 
built  the  mounds,  but  no  credence  is  given  to 
this  statement.  Kalm,  the  Swede,  notes  the 
mounds  that  he  observed  in  1749,  and  Carver 
saw  them  at  Lake  l'ippin  in  17(18.  David  Jones 
mentions  those  in  Ohio,  in  1772.  and  Adair 
speaks  of  them  in  his  book  on  the  American  In- 
dians, in  1775.  Jefferson  in  his  "Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia," published  in  1782,  speaks  of  them  as  bar- 
rows "all  over  the  country,"  obviously  intended 
as  burying  places.  On  a  map  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  published  by  John  Fitch,  in  1785,  it 
is  stated  that  "this  country  has  once  been  settled 
by  a  people  more  expert  in  the  art  of  war  than 
the  present  inhabitants.  Regular  fortifications 
and  some  of  these  incredibly  large  arc  frequently 
to  be  found.  Also  many  graves  and  towers  like 
pyramids  of  earth."  The  reference  is  to  the  site 
of  Wisconsin. 

Franklin  conjectures  that  the  works  of  Mari- 
etta might  have  been  built  by  De  Soto,  to  which 
view  Noah  Webster  assented.  Professor  Bar- 
ton had  first  credited  the  Toltecs  with  building 
them;  these  he  thought  to  be  descendants  of 
the  Danes.  Maj.  Jonathan  Heart,  Loskicl, 
I '.art  ram  and  Volney.  all  mention  the  ancient 
mounds  in  their  records  and  journals.  In  1794, 
Winthrop  Sargent,  the  Secretary  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  reported  the  exploration  of  the 
mounds  at  Cincinnati  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Benjamin 
Smith  Barton,  with  accompanying  drawings  and 
"some  account  of  certain  Articles,  which  were 
taken  out  of  an  ancient  Tumulus,  or  Grave,  in 
the  Western  Country."  as  follows : 

"Cincinnati.  N.  W.  Tkkritory, 
"Sep.  8th,  1794. 

"I  have  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Sir,  to  transmit 
you  a  drawing  of  some  matters  more  extraordi- 


nary than  have  heretofore  come  inn 
scrvation,  in  all  the  rest-arches  into 
ties  of  this  country.  The  multiplicitv 
cations  leaves  not  leisure  for  more 
delineations;  and  you  must  be  conic 
ceive  them  in  this  style.  I  possess  ;i 
inals,  and  intend  by  some  safe  com 
settling  them  to  the  Philosophical  Soc 
ll'icy  believe  them  of  importance  en 
dejKisit  of  my  disposition  to  promo 
pose  of  their  institution.  The  drawn 
is  too  imperfect  to  stand  the  test  c 
and  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  bazar 
view.    Your  judgment,  however,  sho 

"It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  tin 
which  this  collection  was  interred 
lying  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  eartl 
head  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  at 
side  thereof,  or  about  fifteen  feet  fr 
tensive  artificial  mound  of  earth,  ra 
My  for  the  purpose  of  a  burial  grmin 
margin  of  the  second  hank  of  the 
(suddenly  rising  fifty  feet  above  tin 
now  elevated,  in  the  extreme,  eight 
the  general  level  of  the  same,  with 
slope  in  the  various  directions,  and 
about  120  feet  by  sixty.  One  of  the  1 
of  the  town  passes  through  the  w 
>f  this  grave,  and  in  the  frequent 
(fie  acclivity,  human  bones  have 
found.  You  have.  1  think,  been  her 
by  me.  and  perhaps  received  a  skit 
extensive  ancient  fortifications  at  Cit 
regular  as  those  at  Muskingum,  but  • 
of  notice.  I  should  not  omit  to  men 
that  upon  this  mound  are  the  stun 
trees,  seven  feet  diameter ;  and  withii 

one  of  small  size   years  of  age 

ils  vicinity,  that  might  have  been  of 
tion,  are  removed  by  the  opening  < 
or  street.  In  addition  to  the  mailt 
volt  have  the  drawing,  were  several 
ornaments,  lost  or  mislaid.  If  In- 
come to  my  view,  you  shall  receive  i 

The  letter  is  accompanied  bv  son 
executed  drawings  of  the  articles 
of  which  have  already  been  descr 
Drake.  This  letter,  with  drawing 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  procrr 
American  Philosophical  Society,  be: 
was  read  May  20,  170/1. 

The  Delaware  Indians  convinced 
of  their  connection  with  the  forti 
the  missionary  is  thought  to  have  1 
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upon.  DeWitt  Clinton  evolved  some  theories 
connecting  the  Scandinavians  with  the  mounds. 
Caleb  Atvvatcr  of  Ohio,  after  considerable  in- 
vestigation expressed  the  belief  that  the  mound 
builder-  were  of  Asiatic  origin  and  that  they 
subsequently  migrated  to  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  investigations  of  Squier  and  Davis, 
which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  two  hundred 
mounds  and  the  exploration  of  one  hundred 
earth  work  enclosures,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  gave  the  largest  amount  of  knowl- 
edge yet  obtained  concerning  this  subject.  Their 
results  were  published  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. Haven,  in  1856.  reviewed  the  whole 
matter  arguing  against  the  theory  of  the  mound 
builders  l>eing  a  mure  advanced  race  and  ad- 
vocating their  identity  with  the  Indians,  and 
again  in  1877,  he  held  that  it  might  yet  be 
proved  that  the  Indians  and  mound  builders  were 
one  in  race  This  it  will  be  remembered  was 
the  theory  ot  Dr.  Drake  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  The  discovery  of  a  considerable 
number  of  mound  builders'  skulls,  which  in 
earlier  years  had  been  held  by  some  craniologists 
to  favor  the  theory  of  a  vanished  race,  has  led  to 
more  critical  study  and  now  the  Bureau  of 
Kthnologv  seems  to  incline  to  the  theory  of  the 
Indian  origin  of  these  mounds  and  their  build- 
ers. In  the  fourth  report  of  the  bureau,  it  is 
said  that  over  two  thousand  mounds  had  been 
opined  and  thirty-eight  thousand  relics  gath- 
ered, but  nothing  has  been  found  to  afford  any 
clue  to  the  language  used  by  the  mound  builders. 
Hie  conclusi'«s  reached  were  first  that  the 
mound.*  were  as  diversified  as  the  Indian  tribes, 
but  yield  ii"  signs  of  a  superior  race.  Their 
builders  and  the  Indian*  are  claimed  to  be  the 
same,  and  the  acr-innls  by  earlier  visitor*  to  the 
Indians  f-und  lure  are  confirmed  by  the  disclos- 
ure* of  the  mounds:  in  tact  certain  kinds  of 
m-und*  in  ctrt.'un  localities  are  the  work  of 
tribe*  now  known. 

Onis  Th'  ■'•."<*.  the  principal  advocate  of  this 
view.  maim  aim.  d  tli.it  the  enclosures  of  North- 
ern Ohio  were  hn-.lt  by  the  Iroquois  Huron 
tnU  *.  but  th.it  tiic  ar  •>  mounds,  so  called,  are 
n>  re  »nc;<  nt  than  (he  simpler  ones.  Strongly 
in  fav.r  ot  the  K>  1  Indian  theory  was  Judge 
N'/.mo'-L;  !•"  Tie,  for  tnanv  years  prominent 
111  -.he  !:;'•  of  (  :::,  'n;nt:  In  1874.  he  read  be- 
1'  re  the  l./'M'v  Club  a  paper  which  with  other 
pa;-r-  ;va;nt.iiv.i '1  that  the  race  of  builders  were 
111  the  •:•  vn  :  :■  "nr  to  the  modern  Indians  and 
tl'  i:r:dvd  ah'  ut  ■Tie  thousand  vears  ago,  Some 
of  th.i:;i  he  tin  -ght  still  survived  in  the  Gulf 


States  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  their  de- 
velopments he  places  on  the  plane  of  the  rue- 
bios,  above  that  of  the  Algonquins  and  below 
that  of  the  Aztecs. 

Lucien  Carr  maintained  that  the  early  records 
show  that  nothing  was  found  in  the  mounds 
that  was  not  described  as  pertaining  to  the  In- 
dians known  to  the  first  travelers.  On  the  other 
hand  Squier  and  Davis  seem  to  favor  the  dis- 
appeared race  theory,  although  Squier  finally 
concluded  that  the  New  York  mounds  were  the 
work  of  the  Iroquois. 

Professor  Putnam,  who  in  connection  with 
C.  L.  Mctz  made  most  of  the  explorations  in 
this  neighborhood,  seems  to  believe  that  many 
Indian  tribes  built  mounds  and  earth  works  but 
does  not  accept  the  proposition  that  all  were 
built  by  these  tribes  as  proved.  The  subject  is 
no  nearer  conclusion  than  in  the  earliest  days  of 
discussion.  The  old  idea  of  relying  upon  the 
age  of  trees  as  indicating  antiquity  is  not  at 
present  considered  of  much  force.  The  subject 
has  furnished  unlimited  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion to  the  literati  of  this  neighborhood  as  well 
as  to  travelers,  as  it  was  in  Ohio  that  the  first 
interest  was  aroused  and  the  principal  explora- 
tions made.  Cutler  described  the  mounds  at 
Marietta  in  1789.  and  Barton  describes  one  at 
Cincinnati  in  1799.  Sargent's  letter  of  1794  has 
l>ccn  quoted. 

General  Harrison  regarded  this  as  a  subject 
particularly  worthy  of  his  pen.  and  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Cincinnati,  in  1837.  he  made  the  following  re- 
marks about  the  works: 

"When  I  first  saw  the  tipper  plain  on  which 
that  citv  stands,  it  was  literally  covered  with  low 
lines  of  embankments.  I  had  the  honor  to  at- 
tend General  Wayne  two  years  afterwards,  in 
an  excursion  to  examine  them.  We  were  em- 
ployed the  greater  part  of  a  day.  in  August, 
1793.  in  doing  so.  The  number  and  variety  of 
figures  in  which  these  lines  were  drawn,  was 
almost  endless,  and,  as  1  have  said,  almost  cov- 
ered the  plain — many  so  faint,  indeed,  as 
scarcely  to  be  followed",  and  often  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  entirely  obliterated:  but.  by  care- 
ful examination,  and  following  the  direction, 
they  could  again  be  found.  Now.  if  these  lines 
were  ever  the  height  of  the  others  made  by  the 
same  people  (and  they  must  have  "been  to  have 
answered  any  valuable  purpose),  or  unless  their 
erection  was  many  years  anterior  to  the  others, 
there  must  have  been  some  other  cause  than  the 
attrition  of  rain  (for  it  is  a  dead  level)  to  bring 
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thorn  down  to  their  then  state.  That  cause  I 
take  to  have  been  continued  cultivation;  and,  as 
the  people  who  erected  them,  would  not  them- 
selves destroy  works  which  had  cost  them  so 
much  labor,  the  solution  of  the  question  can  only 
l>c  found  in  the  long  occupancy  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  another  |>eople,  and  the  probability  is 
that  that  people  were  the  conquerors  of  the 
original  possessors.  In  the  question  of  the  fate 
of  the  former,  and  the  cause  of  no  recent  vestige 
of  settlements  being  found  on  the  Ohio,  I  can 
offer  only  a  conjecture,  but  one  that  appears 
to  me  to  be  far  from  improbable." 

He  seemed  to  think  that  the  mound  builders 
might  have  been  driven  off  by  the  great  flood, 
"not  because  of  the  actual  suffering,  but  from 
the  suggestions  of  superstition ;  an  occurrence  so 
unusual  being  construed  into  a  warning  from 
Heaven  to  seek  a  residence  upon  the  smaller 
streams." 

One  of  the  best  known  writers  on  pre  historic 
man  and  on  Indian  life  generally  is  L.  H.  Mor- 
gan. He  felt  certain  that  tlie  mound  builders 
could  not  be  classed  with  any  known  Indian 
stock  and  that  the  nearest  region  from  which 
they  could  have  been  derived  is  New  Mexico. 
This  was  a  natural  sequence  of  his  favorite 
theory  of  communal  life  which  pervades  all  his 
writings.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  the  com- 
munal mode  of  living  accorded  with  the  usages 
of  aboriginal  hospitality  as  well  as  with  their 
tenure  of  land.  The  large  structures  called  pal- 
aces by  some  which  were  found  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  were  regarded  by  him  as  joint 
tenement  houses.  The  earth  work  structures 
accredited  to  the  mound  builders  naturally  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  same  light  and  led  him  to 
connect  their  builders  with  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of  Mexico.  This  is  all  the  more  easy  for 
him  as  he  scouted  the  idea  of  the  very  high 
grade  of  Mexican  civilization  as  reported  by  the 
Spanish  writers  and  described  by  H.  H.  Han- 
croft.  This  theory  is  discussed  by  Robert 
Clarke  in  the  pamphlet  already  referred  to.  The 
central  work,  the  ellipse  so  often  referred  to. 
was  held  to  correspond  with  the  "pueblo"  or 
village.  The  fact  that  it  was  on  the  upper  plain, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  Its  edge  and 
that  it  could  be  screened  from  view  of  the  river 
bv  a  grove  of  trees  gave  it  a  measure  of  security. 

"The  embankment,  three  feet  high  (possibly 
originally  higher),  with  a  base  of  thirty  feet, 
afforded  sufficient  foundation  for  their  build- 
ings, occupying  the  circumference  of  the  ellipse, 
facing  inward,  presenting  a  solid  timber  wall 


on  the  out.-idc,  with  no  entrance  but  h\ 
way  on  the  east,  which  may  have  Ih.ui 
by  a  palisade  of  round  timbers,  wi 
openings  for  ingress  and  egress,  and 
structures  of  the  nature  of  hlockhou* 
higher  embankments  attached  external 
side  of  the  entrance,  l-rom  the  lowc 
blockhouses,  it  will  be  remembered,  ra 
emb.u  xment,  one  foot  high,  with  nine 
southward  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the 
and  then  east  to  the  mound  on  die 
Third  and  Main  streets.  This  may  ! 
occupied  by  a  high  timber  |>alisade,  or 
way  leading  to  the  mound,  which  was  ■ 
as  to  command  a  full  view  of  the  I. id 
which  enters  the  Ohio  on  the  oppos 
and  was  doubtless  an  imiioriaiu  appro, 
it  was  necessary  should  be  watched, 
right  in  supjx>sing  that  the  cuibankiui 
same  dimensions  as  the  last,  notiee- 
Svcamore.  running  from  Sixth  stm 
Third  street,  turned  there  and  joined 
embankment  at  the  mound,  and  wa-  ! 
in  the  same  manner,  we  would  tlu:s 
whole  front  so  defended  that  it  w<ul 
be  forced  or  Hanked  by  an  enemy  en 
the  direction  of  die  Licking  Kiver. 

"blast  of  this  high  hill.  Mount  Ad; 
looking  the  (  )hio.  and  giving  a  clear  vt 
river  for  miles,  would  be  a  natural  < 
which  it  would  not  be  necessary  t"  er< « 
structure.  I  have  never  heard  of  an 
having  been  found  on  this  hill. 

"To  the  west,  the  bill  next  1 1i riv 
distant,  and  from  it>  position  did  not 
ail  extensive  enough  view  of  the  river  1 
an  outlook;  so  a  po-ition  was  seleetei 
edge  of  the  plain,  about  five  bundled  _> 
of  the  closed  end  of  the  village,  an 
mound  thirty-five  feet  high  was  cm 
which  could  be  had  an  extensive  vii 
Kentucky  shore  and  of  the  Ohio  Kr 
bend  below  the  mouth  of  Mill  cr 
Brighton  Hill  mound  would  give  an 
view  of  the  whole  of  Mill  em  k  \ 
whole,  as  before  mentioned,  being  part 
tensive  series  of  signal  stations. 

"The  minor  mounds  ami  other  woi 
upper  plain  may  have  been  eonnecti. 
supervision  and  care  of  their  agricuht 
tions  on  the  rich  land  between  the  v 
the  northern  hills. 

"Thus  we  have  a  village  judicioi:- 
I  on  a  fine,  fertile  plain,  and  well  guan 
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nature  of  the  location  and  the  artificial  works  I 
erected  on  a  carefully  arranged  plan." 

Probably  the  final  conclusion  in  this  matter 
is  best  expressed  by  our  emu  well  known  citi- 
zen. Judge  Force,  as  follows:  "The  mystery 
which  enveloped  the  builders  of  these  and  simi- 
lar works  is  now  largely  dispelled  and  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  they  were  tribes  of  Indians 
differing  little  from  the  sedentary  and  fortified  [ 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  country  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes  in  the  time  of  Carrier 
and  Champlain.  or  from  the  tribes  which  now 
inhabit  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona." 

Th<*  matter  of  the  ajje  of  the  earth  works  has 
been  as  complete  a  mystery  as  the  race  or  char- 
acteristics of  the  builder*.'  Mr.  Winsor  epito- 
mizes three  matter*  of  evidence  which  are 
usually  considered.  The  first  is  that  very  few 
of  the  earth  works  arc  found  on  the  last  of  the 
terraces  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  streams.  The 
second  is  the  condition  of  the  skeletons  found  , 
which  must  be  considered  with  relation  to  the  ! 
kind  of  earth  with  which  they  were  buried.   The  I 


third  is  the  age  of  the  trees  found  upon  them. 
L'pon  this  last  consideration  but  little  depend- 
ence can  be  placed.  The  trees  may  have  been 
planted  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  building 
of  the  mounds  or  after  they  had  been  abandoned 
or  they  might  have  been  planted  immediately 
upon  their  completion.  As  already  stated  the 
old  idea  of  measuring  the  age  of  trees  by  rings 
is  an  exploded  one  although  Mr.  Winsor  says 
that  in  the  temperate  zone  the  best  authorities 
place  dependence  upon  it. 

With  these  statements  of  the  remains  found 
on  the  site  of  Cincinnati  and  with  the  various 
views  entertained  about  their  origin,  the  subject 
can  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader 
with  the  comforting  assurance  that  the  field  of 
inquiry  on  this  subject  is  still  open,  that  after 
all  nothing  has  been  settled  with  regard  to  it 
and  that  the  opinion  of  one  is  about  equal  in 
value  to  the  opinion  of  another.  The  subject, 
too.  has  additional  charm  in  the  way  of  afford- 
ing unlimited  opportunity  for  conjecture  for  the 
reason  that  any  settlement  of  the  matter  is  proba- 
bly beyond  human  wisdom. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE.  INDIANS. 

Indian  Tribes— Indian  Chieftains— Treaties  with  the  Indians. 


INDIAN  TRIBES. 

When  the  first  explorers  entered  the  West, 
towards  the  era]  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Ohio  region  was 
the  hunting  ground  of  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
known  at  that  time  as  the  Five  Nations.  This 
family  of  Indians  stood  foremost  among  the 
American  savages  in  the  exploits  of  war  and  in 
cultivation,  if  such  a  word  can  be  employed  in 
such  a  connection.  At  one  time  or  another  they 
were  the  conquerors  of  half  the  continent  and 
included  within  their  sovereignty  the  choicest 
hunting  grounds,  covering  the  most  fertile  val- 
levs  and  the  densest  forests  in  the  region  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  Mississippi.  In 
the  nature  of  things  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Indians  were  not  usually  located  near  their  home 
land  Although  much  attention  was  devoted  by 
some  of  the  tribes  to  agriculture,  their  principal 
means  of  subsistence  were  the  game  of  the  forest 
and  plain  and  the  fish  of  the  rivers.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  their  villages  was  naturally  the  first 
place  to  be  hunted  out  and  this  made  it  neces- 
sary for  hunting  parties  to  look  for  game  at 
greater  distances  from  home.  As  a  result  it  be- 
came usual  for  the  stronger  nations  to  hold 
large  tracts  of  forests  as  their  special  demesne. 
The  division  of  these  tracts  among  the  tribes 
was  well  recognized  and  although  it  might  be 
possible  to  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  any 
one  of  them  without  coming  across  an  inhabited 
spot  or  meeting  either  friend  or  foe,  the  right 
of  property  in  these  particular  sections  was  well 
understood  by  the  Indians.  As  one  race  became 
predominant   over   its   neighbors,   its  hunting 


grounds  extended  and  any   one  wh 
upon  them  did  so  at  the  peril  of  his  li 
The  Indians  that  occupied  the  \V< 
Middle  States  two  hundred  years  ag< 
chiefly  to  two  great  families,  the  In. 
the  Algonquin*.    In  the  Ohio  Vallvy, 
influence  of  the  first  named  nation 
great  and  its  title  to  the  land  a  matle 
subsequent  discussion,  jhe  natives  w 
the  settlers  in  the  main  came  into  o 
longed  to  the  Algonquin  family.  Tit 
at  one  time  or  another  extended  their 
from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas  and  fn 
lanlic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  althougl 
ent  in  large  nnmbers  in  the  <  >hio  \  ; 
ijuasi-sovireig'ity  was  to  some  extent 
by  all  the  other  tribes.    Thcv  are  si 
some  measure  to  owe  their  triumph 
home  within  the  central  part  of  the  St 
York,  where  the  great  rivers  and  the  ' 
and    small,    offered    opportunities  f. 
throughout  the  lands  adjacent  to  tin 
consisted  of  five  tribes  or  nations,  the 
Oneidas,  Onondagas.  the  Cayugas  an- 
ccas,  to  whom,  in  1714.  were  joined 
caroras,  after  which  the  Five  N'atio 
known  as  the  Six  Nations.    Kach  of  t 
had  a  separate  organization  with  the 
and  chiefs,  but  all  matters  of  foreign  | 
deliberated  upon  and  decided  in  the  j 
scmbly  in  a  great  council  house  in  the 
Valley.    By  reason  of  their  clannish 
a  result  of  which  the  same  clan  had  1 
all  of  the  families  of  the  conferle 
formed  a  very  united  body  and  their 
descent    through    the    female  line. 
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transferring  the  power  of  the  sachem  to  the 
collateral  branches  of  his  family,  prevented  any 
one  family  from  obtaining  too  great  a  power  or 
influence  among  them.  In  the  Algonquin  fam- 
ily, the  descent  was  through  the  male  line. 

The  Five  Nations  from  time  to  time  swept  the 
country,  practically  exterminating  their  enemies. 
Their  process  of  extermination  was  complete.  A 
large  number  of  their  captives  were  destroyed 
by  the  most  horrible  torture  at  the  stake,  and 
the  remaining  ones  were  distributed  among  the 
different  tribes  of  the  conquerors,  husbands  and 
wives  and  parents  and  children  being  entirely 
separated  so  that  the  family  identity  was  com- 
pletely lost.  In  this  way  the  losses  of  the  con- 
querors in  battle  were  repaired  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful opposing  nation  was  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

No  more  terrible  story  has  ever  been  written 
than  that  of  the  destruction  by  the  Iroquois  of 
the  Hurons  ami  the  Tobacco  Nation,  among 
whom  were  so  many  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  at  this  time.  The 
Hurons  (Iroquois)  occupied  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Lakes  Huron.  Eric  and  Ontario,  but  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  they 
were  wiped  nut  of  existence  as  a  nation  and 
ceased  to  exist.  Some  took  refuge  among  the 
French  in  Canada,  others  fled  to  the  north  be- 
yond Lake  Superior,  from  which  place  they  were 
afterwards,  about  1680,  driven  to  Detroit,  where 
along  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Krie  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  they  were 
known  to  the  later  settlers  under  the  name  of 
the  Wyandots.  These  Indians,  the  survivors  of 
the  Hurons  and  of  the  so-called  Tobacco  Na- 
tion, tewk  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the 
French  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  and  they 
were  anions  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the 
English  in  the  Indian  war  under  Pontiac. 

To  the  south  of  Lake  Erie  dwelt  two  other 
mcmlxTs  of  the  Iroquois  family.  The  Andastcs 
were  along  the  valley  of  the  lower  Susquehanna, 
and  the  Fries  or  Cats  were  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake  which  still  retains  their  name.  As  soon 
as  the  war  with  the  Hurons  was  over,  the  Five 
Nations  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Fries,  who 
at  that  time  had  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them. 
A  deputation  of  their  principal  men  had  been 
sent  to  tin-  crc.it  Seneca  town  to  confirm  this 
treaty,  but  in  the  quarrel  one  of  the  Senccas  was 
killed.  In  the  melee  that  followed,  the  thirty 
deputies  were  slain.  This  precipitated  hostilities 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Erics  captured  a 
famous  Ono-id.-iga  chief.    As  he  was  about  to 


be  burnt  he  was  successful  in  convincing  his  cap- 
tors that  the  policy  of  conciliation  was  a  wise 
one  and  they  resolved  to  turn  him  over  to  the 
sister  of  one-  of  the  murdered  deputies,  to  take 
the  place  of  her  lost  brother.  Under  the  Indian 
law  this  gave  her  the  privilege  cither  to  adopt 
him  or  burn  him,  and  it  was  thought  that  she, 
although  absent,  would  upon  her  return  imme- 
diately accept  him  as  a  member  of  her  family; 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  however,  she  demanded 
revenge  and  insisted  upon  his  being  burnt. 
With  his  last  breath  he  warned  his  tormentors 
that  they  wire  not  destroying  him  alone  but  the 
whole  Erie  nation.  As  a  result  of  this  execution 
the  whole  Iroquois  confederacy  was  aroused  and 
the  Five  Nations,  to  a  number  of  twelve  hun- 
dred warriors,  took  the  field. 

They  advanced  over  the  lake  in  canoes  and 
drove  the  Eries  into  the  forests  of  the  West, 
where  the  defenders  built  themselves  a  fortifica- 
tion of  trees.  The  demand  of  the  Iroquois  that 
they  should  surrender  was  received  with  de- 
rision and  their  assault  with  poisoned  arrows. 
In  the  second  attack  the  bark  canoes  were  car- 
ried over  their  heads  like  shields  and  upon  ar- 
riving at  the  palisades  they  were  planted  upright 
and  used  as  scaling  ladders.  The  fury  of  the 
assault  was  such  as  to  throw  the  Eries  into  a 
panic  and  when  the  day  was  ended  the  Erie 
nation  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  victors  were 
obliged  to  spend  two  months  in  the  Erie  region, 
burying  their  own  dead  and  nursing  the 
wounded. 

The  Iroquois  then  turned  their  arms  against 
the  sole  remaining  enemy  of  their  own  race,  the 
Andastcs.  This  nation  was  inferior  in  number 
to  their  three  previous  antagonists.  They  were 
nhlc,  however,  to  postpone  their  destruction  for 
a  much  longer  time.  The  war  at  first  was  a 
series  of  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Mohawks  took 
tne  principal  part  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois. 
In  1662,  however,  the  Five  Nations  as  a  body 
took  up  the  quarrel,  and  eight  hundred  warriors 
set  out  to  inflict  a  decisive  blow  upon  their  ene- 
mies. When  they  came  to  the  Andastes  town 
they  found  it  was  fortified  by  a  double  palisade 
with  bastions  and  was  set  with  several  small 
pieces  of  cannon  which  they  had  received  from 
their  neighboring  Swedish  friends.  An  assault 
was  ovit  of  the  question  and  treachery  was  tried. 
Their  envoys,  however,  were  tortured  to  death 
bv  fire  in  the  sight  of  their  countrymen  and  the 
assailants  retired  in  confusion.  Added  to  this 
disappointment  came  the  ravages  of  smallpox, 
which  swept  over  the  Seneca  nation  with  tcr- 
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riblc  results.  The  repeated  skirmishes,  although 
terminating  in  many  instances  in  favor  of  the 
Andastcs,  were  so  weakening  their  numbers  that 
in  1675  they  were  reduced  to  less  than  three 
hundred  fighting  men  and  became  the  easy  vic- 
tims of  the  Senecas.  This  victory  left  the  Iro- 
quois the  undisputed  masters  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  They  had  clearly  established  a 
Roman  peace  and  the  neighboring  Algonquin 
tribes  were  allowed  to  exist  upon  condition  of 
the  payment  of  yearly  tributes  of  wampum.  As 
a  result  of  these  many  wars,  the  force  of  the 
Five  Nations  in  ioOo.  we  are  told,  had  been  re- 
duced to  twenty-two  hundred  warriors,  of  whom 
not  more  than  twelve  hundred  were  of  the  true 
Iroquois  stock,  while  the  rest  were  made  up  of 
the  prisoners  adopted  from  the  conquered  tribes 
of  Ilurons.  Neutrals  and  Fries  and  other  nations 
that  had  been  practically  extinguished. 

At  Onondaga  seven  different  nations  were 
represented,  and  among  the  Senecas  no  less  than 
eleven.  In  1714  and  1715.  however,  a  kindred 
nation  of  Tuscaroras  came  from  the  south  and 
joined  the  Five  Nations,  being  admitted  as  the 
sixth  member  of  the  confederacy. 

For  a  time  the  lands  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  lakes  were  practically  unoccupied  except  as 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  all  conquering  Iro- 
quois. From  time  to  time  great  hunting  parties 
launched  their  canoes  upon  the  head  waters  of 
the  rivers,  coming  with  the  fl<K»|  tides  of  the 
spring  and  fall,  and  others  came  by  way  of  the 
lakes.  They  scattered  through  the  forest  and 
went  up  ami  down  the  rivers  of  the  Kanawha, 
Muskingum.  Scioto.  Kentucky,  the  Miamis  and 
the  Wabash.  There  were  none  to  oppose  them 
and  after  their  departure,  silence  and  desolation 
marked  the  places  of  their  camp  fires  and  tem- 
porary villages.  As  the  more  easterly  lands 
were  given  over  to  settlements  to  the  French 
ami  Fnglish.  the  Iroquois  found  that  their  at- 
tention was  more  frequently  called  to  (Jucbec 
and  to  Albany,  the  lands  of  the  North  and  West 
and  of  the  far  West,  and  gradually  other  nations 
drifted  in  to  the  abandoned  hunting  grounds 
north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

At  the  beginning  of  tl>e  eighteenth  century, 
the  country  now  known  as  Ohio  was  distributed 
in  a  way  among  the  following  nations.  That 
part  about  the  Muskingum  and  along  the  upper 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  was  occupied  by  the  Min- 
gocs,  who  were  wanderers  and  outlaws  of  the 
Five  Nations,  chiefly  Senecas  and  Cayugas.  The 
Wyandot s  who  had  seated  themselves  about  De- 
troit had  sent  large  bodies  along  the  Sandusky 


River  and  as  far  as  the  Scioto,  and  ; 
of  the  tour  of  C  hristopher  tjist  (  1; 
chief  village  was  on  the  Tuscaiawa 
junction  with  the  Walhonding.  Neai 
and  along  the  Muskingum  and  Scion 
Shawanees  with  their  chief  town  at 
of  the  ( >hio  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Sciot 
west,  extending  from  the  Waliash  t 
Miamis,  were  certain  tribes  of  th 
known  as  Twightwees  (Tawightis) 
Piankcshaws  and  Weas  (Ouiatanons 
principal  fort  and  town  at  the  time  of 
was  l'ickawillany.  Among  the  Mit 
Shawanees  and  Wyandots  were  scatter 
a  wares. 

Shortly  after  Gist's  tour,  the  Wyar 
diew  entirely  from  Muskingum,  leavh 
rilory  to  the  Dclawarcs  and  the  Shaw 
the  same  way  they  spread  into  the  tq 
of  the  Scioto  and  to  the  plains  bet  wet 
waters  and  those  of  the  Little  Miami, 
yarcs.  as  they  were  called  by  the  Fi 
I-cnni-I-enape,  or  original  men,  as 
called  by  themstdves,  were  said  by  tra< 
the  parent  stock  of  the  Algonquin  tril 
solemn  councils  they  were  called  by  t 
grant! father,  and  they  called  the  oth 
quins,  children,  grandchildren,  ne 
younger  brothers.  The  Wyandots  an« 
Nations,  however,  they  called  uncle 
turn  called  them  cousins.  The  legend; 
of  these  Indians  is  probably  the  mo* 
that  relates  to  the  Indian  tribes.  Tin 
|x)sed  at  cue  time  to  have  lived  wi 
Mississippi,  and  it  is  this  nation  w 
the  Iroquois  are  supposed  to  have  < 
the  mound  builders  whose  mounds  am' 
remain  in  the  valleys  of  the  different  <  ' 
After  this  conquest,  the  Iroquois  wi 
North,  so  tradition  stales,  and  the  I.ci 
settled  in  the  valkv  of  the  Delaware  f> 
they  took  their  name.  Here  they  sit 
to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
William  Penn  held  his  council  with  thei 
they  had  degenerated,  from  the  Ind 
point,  to  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  Fh 
Thev  were  then  called  "Women"  ant' 
allowed  the  use  of  arms.  When  the 
sell  their  lamls  to  the  Dutch,  the  lr<x 
diatcd  the  transaction,  insisting  thru 
no  rights  in  the  land  and  thev  were 
Wave  their  fields  and  fall  back  into  the 
forest,  from  which  they  finally  drifted 
per  Muskingum,  where  they  settled  a 
During  the  old  French  War,  they  be 
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vigorous  and  white  the  Six  Nations  fought  for 
the  English  they  took  up  the  cause  of  the  French. 
They  (ought  later  against  armies  of  Harmar, 
St.  Clair  and.  Wayne,  and  finally  after  the  bat- 
tles of  Fallen  Timbers  and  Tippecanoe,  they 
were  driven  with  the  rest  of  the  tribes  to  the* 
westward. 

"On  the  Kansas  River  and  its  tributaries,  the 
remnant  of  the  once  powerful  Lenni-Lenape 
range  to-day  over  a  territory  of  a  million  acres, 
still  dreaming,  it  is  said,  of  a  time  when  they 
will  again  assume  their  historic  position  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  family.  A  great  mass  of  tra- 
dition lives  with  them  of  their  Eastern  conquest, 
the  homes  on  the  Delaware,  Allegheny  and  Mus- 
kingum, where  the  poet  had  Evangeline  visit 
them  in  her  search  for  Gabriel.  And  still  the 
massacre  of  Gnadcnhiitten  is  told  to  wondering 
children  in  Delaware  wigwams,  which  dot  the 
Ozark  Mountains,  as  they  once  dotted  the  Alle- 
ghany valleys."  (Hulbert.) 

Adjacent  to  the  Delawares  lived  the  Shawa- 
nees.  Shawanocs  or  Shawanese,  Chouanons  of 
the  French,  the  Bedouins  ot  the  American  In- 
dians. The  Shawanese  were  the  only  Amer- 
ican Indians  who  had  even  so  much  as  a  tradition 
of  having  come  to  this  continent  from  across  the 
ocean.  Like  that  of  the  savage  Wyandots,  the 
history  of  the  Shawanese  before  they  settled  down 
on  the  swii't  Scioto  is  a  cheerless  tale.  Too 
proud  to  join  one  of  the  great  Southern  confed- 
eracies, it  indeed  the  opportunity  was  ever  ex- 
tended to  them,  they  silted  northward  through 
the  forests  from  Florida  until  they  settled  be- 
tween the  Cumticrland  and  Tennessee  rivers. 
Here  the  earliest  geographers  found  them  and 
classified  them  as  the  connecting  branch  between 
the  Algonquins  of  New  England  and  the  far 
Northwest,  so  different  were  they  from  their 
Southern  ntighl>ors.  They  remained  hut  a  short 
time  by  the  Cumberland,  for  the  Iroquois  swept 
down*  upon  them  with  a  fury  never  exceeded  by 
the  Cherokee?  or  the  Mohilians  and  Ihe  fugitives 
scattered  like  leaves  eastward  towards  the  Alle- 
ghanics.  By  permission  of  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania,  seventy  families,  perhaps  three 
hundred  soul-,  settled  down  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
I'y  1730.  the  number  of  Indian  warriors  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  placed  at  seven  hundred,  one-half 
of  whom  were  said  to  l>e  Shawanese;  this  would 
indicate  a  t.  tal  population  of  perhaps  fifteen  hun- 
dred Shaw.ii»e.  W  ith  the  approach  of  the  set- 
tlement- of  the  white  man  and  the  opening  of 
the  bloody  French  and  Indian  War,  they  left  the 


Susquehanna  and  pushed  straight  westward  to 
the  Scioto  River  valley,  beyond  the  Ohio.  The 
Shawanese  have  well  been  called  the  'Bedouins 
of  the  American  Indians.'  The  main  body  of 
the  nation  migrated  from  Florida  to  the  Cum- 
berland and  Susquehanna  and  Scioto  rivers. 
Fragmentary  portions  of  the  nation  wandered 
elsewhere.  Cadwallader  Cobden  said  in  1745, 
that  one  tribe  of  the  Shawanese  had  gone  quite 
down  to  New  Spain.'  When  La  Salle  wished 
guides  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  1684,  Shawanese  were  supplied  him,  it  being 
as  remarkable  that  there  were  Shawanese  so  far 
North  (though  they  may  have  been  prisoners 
among  the  Iroquois)  as  it  was  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the 
Black  Forest,  the  Shawanese  gained  another  and 
well  earned  reputation — of  being  the  fiercest  and 
most  uncompromising  Indian  nation  with  which 
the  white  man  ever  dealt.  They  were  for  the 
half  century  while  the  Black  Forest  was  their 
home  and  the  Wyandots  their  allies,  ever  first  for 
war  and  last  for  peace.  Under  their  two  terrible 
well  known  chieftains,  Cornstalk  and  Tecumsch, 
they  were  allied  both  with  the  French  and  with 
the  British  in  the  vain  attempt  to  hold  back  the 
tide  of  civilization  from  the  river  valleys  of  the 
Central  West.  Missionary  work  among  them 
proved  a  failure.  They  make  treaties  but  to 
break  them.  Not  an  acre  of  all  the  land  which 
lay  south  of  them,  Kentucky,  but  was  drenched 
by  blood  they  spilt.  Incited  by  such  hell-hounds 
as  the  Girty  boys,  there  was  no  limit  to  which 
the  Shawanese  could  not  be  pushed  and  for  it 
all  they  had  been  trained  by  instinct  and  tradi- 
tion through  numberless  years  of  desperate  ill 
fortune."  (Hulbert.) 

It  was  these  three  nations,  the  Shawanees, 
Delawares  and  Wyandots  with  their  center  of 
population  on  the  Scioto,  Muskigum  and  San- 
dusky Rivers  respectively,  and  the  fierce  Miamis 
with  whom  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio  had  to 
cope  and  their  wars  were  the  longest  and  most 
successful  ever  waged  by  the  red  race  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  continent.  They  defied  the  white  man 
for  half  a  century,  "triumphing  terribly  at  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  and  St.  Clair's,  the  greatest  vic- 
tories over  the  white  man  ever  achieved  bv  the 
red." 

The  Miamis  or  Twightwces.  who  formerly 
lived  on  the  Maumec  and  Wabash,  as  well  as 
the  Illinois,  were  never  subjugated  by  the  Five 
Nations,  although  their  numerous  wars  weakened 
them  very  scriouslv.  They  were  very  fierce  in 
battle  and  very  much  given  to  wandering  among 
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the  prairies  and  forests,  but  tlicy  paid  some  at- 
tention to  agriculture  and  the  building  of  per- 
manent dwellings,  and  at  seasons  of  the  year 
their  whole  population  gathered  for  merry  mak- 
ing and  celebrations  within  their  villages.  The 
principal  village  of  the  Miamis,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Pickawillany,  was  visited 
by  many  pioneers  and  is  described  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  expedition  of  Celoron  and  Gist. 

In  theory  the  tribes  just  described  had  been 
admitted  to  this  region  with  the  consent  of  the 
Fi\e  Nations,  who  by  right  of  conquest  claimed 
the  entire  control  of  this  territory.  The  victories 
of  the  Iroquois  already  related  were  supposed 
to  have  made  them  masters  over  all  the  country 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  as  far  west  as  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  matter  became  important  in  the 
subsequent  claims  which  the  different  European 
powers  put  forward  as  to  the  country  out  of 
which  Ohio  was  formed.  The  steady  growth  of 
French  feeling  and  French  population  in  this 
region  finally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  and  it  became  necessary  to  invent 
some  sort  of  a  theory  upon  which  England  could 
lay  claim  to  this  land.  By  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  the  Five  Nations  had  been  recognized  by 
France  as  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  course 
all  their  lands  were  supposed  therefore  to  belong 
to  that  country.  Sir  William  Johnson  and  Gov- 
ernor Pownall  therefore  shrewdly  advanced  the 
proposition  of  the  conquest  by  the  Five  Nations 
of  the  Western  lands  referred  to,  which  proposi- 
tion if  correct  would  naturally  vest  tlie  title  of 
these  lands  in  England.  This  proposition  was 
not  however  conceded  by  the  Indians,  not  even  by 
the  Mingocs,  who  were  the  off-shoot  of  the  Five 
Nations.  It  was  claimed  by  the  tribes  that  the 
land  was  theirs  not  by  permission  of  the  Five 
Nations,  whose  conquest  was  disputed.  The  two 
distinguished  Englishmen  already  referred  to,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,  regarded  the 
rights  of  the  Five  Nations  to  all  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Ohio  Valley  "as  thoroughly  es- 
tablished by  their  conquest  in  subdueing  the 
Shawanecs,  Dclawarcs,  Twightwees,  Miamis 
and  Illinois,  as  they  stood  possessed  thereof  at 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697."  On  the  other 
hand  such  authorities  as  General  Harrison  and 
Dr.  Drake  and  many  others  disputed  entirely 
such  a  proposition,  and  General  Harrison  sub- 
sequently gave  us  his  conclusion,  after  reviewing 
the  proof,  that  without  any  reasonable  doubt 
"the  pretensions  of  the  Five  Nations  to  a  con- 
quest of  the  country  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Miss- 
issippi arc  entirely  groundless." 


General  Harrison  supposed  that  t 
had  been  in  immemorial  possession,  frc 
bash  to  the  Scioto  where  he  found  t  In 
was  upon  this  supposition  that  he 
theory.    It  seems  to  be  die  fact,  ho\ 
there  had  been  a  conquest  extendi 
Mississippi,  but  at  the  end  of  the  .< 
century  a  combination  of  the  Miamis, 
and  other  nations  of  tlie  Northwest 
I~a  Salle  and  his  lieutenant,  Tonti, 
the  Iroquois  back  to  their  original 
Salle  had  been  permitted  by  his  allu 
a  fort  on  the  Illinois,  in  the  winter  o 
1683,  and  the  Indians  had  used  this  a.' 
place.   This  aroused  the  indignation 
quois  and  during  the  absence  of  I. 
France  in  March,  1684,  the  Iroquois  a 
fort  and  besieged  it  for  six  days, 
unsuccessful,  however,  although  they  : 
assaults,  and  finally  withdrew,  carr 
them  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
pursued  by  the  Miamis  and  their  c< 
the  Illinois,  and  most  of  the  prisoner 
gained.    This  was  the  first  serious  : 
tlie  Iroquois  received  and  they  never  : 
so  far  west.    The  Miamis  and  the 
and  other  tribes  gradually  worked 
eastward  until  peace  was  made  at  the 
vention  of  Indians  at  Montreal  in  17 
this  time  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Five  > 
their  control  of  the  country  west  of 
kingum  and  their  claim  of  title  by  ro 
the  claim  of  the  English  depending  x\\ 
mere  fictions.     The  Miamis  in  the 
had  moved  into  Ohio  and  settled  at 
where  they  were  subsequently  found  I 

INDIAN  CHIEFTAINS. 

The  most  famous  chief  of  the  ^ 
Little    Turtle  ( Me-che-cun-na-qua). 
Ix>cn  educated  in  a  Jesuit  school  in  ( 
was  remarkable  for  his  mental  vigor 
common  sense  as  well  as  for  his  skill  ; 
as  a  military  leader.    He  commanded 
at  the  time  of  tlie  expeditions  of  Ge 
mar  and  St.  Clair  in  1790  and  1701  a 
present  in  the  fight  at  Fallen  Tim 
time  of  the  Wayne  expedition  in  17 
not  in  command.    He  is  supposed  to 
the  Indians  not  to  go  into  action  at  t 
to  accept  tlie  proposition  for  peace, 
beaten  the  enemy  twice :  we  canno 
ways  to  do  this.    The  Americans  ; 
by  a  chief  who  never  sleeps.  The 
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night  are  alike  to  him.  I  advise  peace."  He 
was  among  the  chiefs  that  signed  the  treaty  at 
Grectmllc  ;md  took  a  most  prominent  part  in 
tlie  proceedings,  which  he  opened  on  behalf  of 
the  Indians.  His  text  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  was  not  a  valid  treaty 
as  it  had  lx\.n  ma<ie  by  some  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  tribes  who  were  irresponsible.  He 
resented  the  carving  out  of  the  Indian  territory 
by  the  Engiish  and  Americans  without  any  con- 
sideration for  the  Indians  and  gave  the  former 
Imnndaries  of  his  tribe  as  follows :  '  The  prints 
of  n.y  ancestors"  houses  arc  everywhere  to  be 
seen  in  this  portion.  *  *  *  It  is  well  known 
by  all  my  brothers  present,  that  my  forefather 
kindled  the  first  fire  at  Detroit;  from  thence  he 
extended  his  lines  to  the  head  waters  of  Scioto; 
from  ihcnec  to  its  mouth :  from  thence  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash;  and  from 
thence  to  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan.  *  *  * 
I  have  now  informed  you  oi  the  boundaries  of 
the  Miami  Nation  where  the  Great  Spirit  placed 
my  tort  father  a  long  time  ago.  and  charged  him 
not  to  sell,  or  part  with  his  lands,  but  to  pre- 
serve them  for  iiis  posterity.  This  charge  has 
been  handed  down  to  me."  (Burnet's  Notes, 
p.  222.  \ 

The  French  explorers  found  that  this  state- 
ment was  practically  correct  as  traces  of  the 
Miami  wire  found  on  the  territory  mentioned  and 
not  elsewhere.  They  had  probably  been  at  one 
time  identified  with  the  Illinois,  the  enemies  of 
the  Iroquois  from  time  immemorial.  Those  that 
were  in  (  diio  were  divided  into  three  tribes, — 
the  Miami-  who  occupied  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Mauniee  or  <  >;ui.  the  Piankeshaws  between 
the  Wabash  and  the  Miami  rivers  and  the 
T  wight  wee-  -till  farther  to  the  south  along  the 
head  water?  of  the  Miami*.  It  was  a  tribe  of 
the  Twightwves  sometimes  called  the  Pickawilla- 
nies,  who  established  a  village  on  the  Great 
Miami  in  174^.  which  was  visited  by  Celeron  and 
<  >m  and  where  was  the  first  English  fort  and 
station  <. -rablish*  d  in  this  neighborhood. 

Any  one  who  follows  the  discussion  at  the 
great  conned  at  (".nenville  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed In  the  eloquence  of  the  Indians  particu- 
larly by  that  of  Little  Turtle,  who  certainly  as 
far  as  the  mere  presentation  of  facts  was  con- 
cerned was  fully  the  equal  of  Wayne.  He  finally 
with  the  otluT  chiefs  signed  t lie  treaty  and  is 
said  to  have  a- -lit  r<  d  to  it  ever  after.  He  visited 
President  Wa-V.inpivn  at  Philadelphia  in  t-07 
where  he  was  made  much  of.  Kosciuszko  then 
visiting  the    I'nited   States  admired  him  very- 


much  and  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  hand- 
some pistols  which  he  told  him  to  use  in  defense 
of  his  country.  He  met  Volney  the.  celebrated 
French  philosopher  and  became  quite  intimate 
with  him.  Volney  in  conversation  with  him  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Indians  suggested  that 
they  had  come  from  the  Tartars  in  Asia,  to  which 
Little  Turtle  responded,  "Why  may  not  the  Tar- 
tars of  Asia  have  come  from  the  Indians  in  Amer- 
ica?" Volney  constructed  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Indian  tongue  from  the  information  received 
from  his  Indian  friend. 

E.  D.  Mansfield  the  well  known  chronicler  of 
the  pioneer  times  saw  him  at  his  father's  house  in 
1805  or  1806.  His  father  Col.  Jared  Mans- 
field tlien  the  surveyor-general  was  living  at  the 
time  in  the  large  two  story  dwelling,  the  best 
looking  and  largest  house  then  in  the  purchase 
built  by  Colonel  Ludlow  at  Ludlow's  Station. 
One  of  the  wings  was  used  as  the  surveyor-gen- 
eral's office.  Colonel  Mansfield  at  that  time  had 
charge  of  the  running  of  the  lines  provided  for 
in  the  treaty  at  Greenville.  His  son  narrates  the 
visit  of  Little  Turtle  as  follows : 

"One  day  a  dark  man  with  swarthy  counte- 
nance riding  a  very  fine  horse  dismounted  at  our 
house  and  went  into  my  father's  office.  I  wanted 
to  go  in  and  see  him  but  for  some  reason  was 
not  allowed  to.  After  some  time  *  *  *  I  saw 
him  come  out,  mount  his  horse  and  ride  rapidly 
away.  I  was  struck  by  the  man  and  asked  my 
mother,  'Who  is  that  ma  ?'  She  said  it  was  'Lit- 
tle Turtle,'  the  gTeat  Indian  chief.  *  *  * 
This  most  acute  and  sagacious  of  Indian  states- 
men was  it  is  said  even  a  polished  gentleman. 
He  had  wit.  humor  and  intelligence.  He  was  an 
extensive  traveler  and  had  visited  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  became  acquainted  with  the  most 
distinguished  men.    *    *  * 

"As  he  rode  away  from  the  house  in  the  declin- 
ing sun,  I  might  without  any  violent  stretch  of 
imagination  have  seemed  to  sec  the  last  great 
spirit  of  the  Indian  race  leaving  the  land  of  his 
fathers  looking  for  the  last  time  upon  the  beau- 
tiful valleys  of  the  Miamis  and  bidding  farewell 
to  each  bill  and  wood  and  stream  forever." 
(Mansfield's  Memories,  p.  22.) 

Little  Turtle'  died  at  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana, 
strangely  enough  of  the  gout,  on  July  14,  1812. 

Joseph  Brant.  Thayendanegea.  the  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Mohawks,  was  born  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  in  1742.  His  father  was  a  full  blooded 
Mohawk  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  and  his  grandfather 
one  of  the  five  sachems  who  attended  the  court 
of  Queen  Anne  in  1710.    Sir  William  Johnson 
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whose  relations  with  his  sister  Molly  Brant,  the 
brown  Lady  Johnson,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
rehearsal  here,  took  a  great  interest  in  him  and 
sent  him  in  1761  to  the  school  at  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  under  the  charge  of  Eleazer  Whee- 
lock,  which  subsequently  became  Dartmouth 
College.  While  here  he  translated  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Mohawk  language, 
and  at  a  later  time  he  translated  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  into  the  same  tongue. 

He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George 
in  1755,  although  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  with  Johnson  in  the  Niagara  campaign  in 
175(J-  He  also  took  part  in  I'ontiac's  War  in 
I7'\J.  and  in  1774,  when  upon  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Johnson  his  son  Guy  became  the  Indian 
superintendent,  Brant  was  made  his  secretary. 
At  the  opening  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  he 
was  in  England  and  volunteered  his  services  to 
assist  in  quelling  the  rebellion.  He  received  a 
colonel's  commission  and  took  an  active  part  in 
numberless  fierce  raids  against  the  colonists,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  at  the  massacre  at  Cherry 
Valley.  This  statement  was  disputed  after- 
wards by  his  son  who  claimed  to  have  proved 
that  he  was  not  present  at  this  time.  After  the 
war  he  endeavored  to  form  a  confederacy  of  In- 
dians to  prevent  what  he  regarded  as  a  spolia- 
tion of  the  Indian  lands,  but  in  this  he  was  un- 
successful and  finally  he  threw  his  influence  on 
the  side  of  a  permanent  peace. 

In  his  later  years  he  became  a  consistent  be- 
liever in  the  Christian  religion  and  collected 
funds  for  the  purj>osc  of  building  a  church  on 
the  Indian  reserve  on  the  Grand  River  in  Canada. 
This  was  the  first  church  erected  in  L'pper  Can- 
ada. He  died  on  his  estate  at  the  old  Brant 
mansion,  Wellington  Square.  Canada,  November 
24.  1807,  and  rests  under  a  handsome  mauso- 
leum near  the  church  which  was  built  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  vicinity  in  1850.  On  the  slah 
that  surmounts  it  is  the  inscription  "In  commem- 
oration of  the  chief  and  of  his  son  John,"  who 
became  prominent  as  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Six  Nations  after  the  death  of  his  father  and 
died  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  A 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Brant,  the  main  fea- 
ture of  which  is  a  statue  of  heroic  size,  was  erect- 
ed in  Brant  ford,  Canada,  in  1886.  Thirteen 
bronze  cannons  were  given  for  the  statue  by  the 
Canadian  government.  "As  a  warrior  he  was 
cautious,  sagacious  and  brave;  as  a  diplomat  and 
courtier,  adroit  and  accomplished  ;  and  as  a  friend 
chivalrous  and  faithful.  His  humanity  toward 
a  captive  or  a  fallen  foe  is  too  well  established 


to  admit  of  doubt,  nor  has  the  pi 
private  morals  ever  been  questioned.' 
going  statement  is  written  by  Willia: 
his  biographer,  and  is  not  to  be  accc| 
without  question.  Brant's  childru 
scendants  became  quite  prominent  ]k- 
ada. 

Twe  Indians  with  whom  the  whites 
into  contact  in  the  earl)  days  of  the 
in  Ohio  were  Bohengeehalus  and  (. ; 
both  war  chiefs  of  the  Delaware*.  I 
lus  or  Pacanchichiles  was  esteemed  :i 
greatest  warriors  among  the  Indian? 
part  in  the  treaty  at  Fort  Kinney  an 
villc  in  1795,  and  in  the  later  year- 
was  constant  in  his  friendship  for  1I1  • 
His  name  is  signed  to  the  treaty  at  1 
— Uohonghelass.  Judge  Burnet  dese 
to  his  home  made  during  the  early  • 
law  practice  in  the  Northwest  Territ. 
lime  the  visitors  were  entertained  hv 
football : 

"He  selected  two  young  men  to  1 
of  trinkets  made  up,  to  be  the  n  \- 
successful  party.  That  matter  was  - 
plished,  and  the  whole  village,  male 
in  their  best  attire,  were  on  the  lawn 
a  l>eautiful  plain  of  four  or  five  aens, 
ter  of  the  village,  thickly  set  in  blue 
each  of  the  opposite  extremes  of  ihi: 
stakes  were  set  up,  about  six  hct  ap; 

"Thc  men  played  against  the  won 
countervail  the  superiority  of  their 
was  a  rule  of  the  game,  that  they  < 
touch  the  ball  with  their  hands  on  tin 
forfeiting  the  purse:  while  the  tenia 
privilege  of  using  their  hands  as  w 
feet :  they  were  allowed  to  pick  up  t 
run  and  throw  it  as  far  as  their  --i 
activity  would  permit.  When  a  >qtt; 
ed  in  getting  the  ball,  the' men  wen 
seize,  whirl  her  round,  and  it  mn> 
her  on  the  grass  for  the  purpo-  ,,f  , 
the  ball,  taking  care  not  to  touch  it  > 
their  feet. 

"Tile  contending  parties  arranged 
in  the  center  of  the  lawn— the  men  < 
and  the  women  on  the  other-  each  \. 
the  goal  of  their  opponents  I  lie 
succeeded  in  driving  the  ball  through 
at  the  goal  of  their  adversaries,  were 
victors,  and  received  the  pur-e,  to 
among  them. 

"All  things  being  ready,  the  old  eh 
the  lawn,  and  saying  something  in 
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language  not  understood  by  his  guests,  threw  up 
the  ball  between  the  lines  of  the  combatants  and 
retired ;  when  the  contest  began.  The  parties 
were  pretty  fairly  matched  as  to  numbers,  hav- 
ing about  a  hundred  on  a  side,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  game  appeared  to  be  doubtful.  The 
young  squaws  were  the  most  active  of  their 
party,  and  most  frequently  caught  the  ball ;  when 
it  was  amusing  to  see  the  struggle  between  them 
and  the  young  men,  which  generally  terminated 
in  the  prostration  of  the  squaw  upon  the  grass, 
before  the  ball  could  be  forced  from  her  hand. 

"The  contest  continued  about  an  hour,  with 
great  animation  and  various  prospects  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  fair 
sex,  by  the  herculean  strength  of  a  mammoth 
squaw,  who  got  the  ball  and  held  it,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  men  to  shake  it  from  the  grasp 
of  her  uplifted  hand,  till  she  approached  the  goal, 
near  enough  to  throw  it  through  the  stakes. 

"When  the  contending  parties  had  retired  from 
the  strife,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  exultation 
expressed  in  the  faces  of  the  victors,  whose  joy- 
was  manifestly  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  victory  was  won  in  the  presence  of  white 
men,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  highly  distin- 
guished and  honored  in  their  nation." 

This  was  at  the  Ottawa  town  on  the  Auglaize, 
and  probably  took  place  in  the  last  year  or  so  of 
the  ccnturv.  We  shall  hear  more  of  this  Indian 
chief  when  the  story  of  the  settlement  is  told. 

After  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  the  story  is 
told  that  Bohengechalus,  who  was  disgusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  English  in  refusing  to  take 
part  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  proceeded  to  as- 
cend the  river  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  victors.  The  officer 
ot  the  flay  at  the  British  fort  hailed  them  and 
stated  that  Major  Campbell,  the  commandant, 
wished  to  speak  with  him.  The  Indian's  reply 
was  "in  that  case  let  him  come  to  me."  He  was 
told  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  pass  the 
fort  unless  he  complied  with  the  request.  "What 
shall  prevent  me?"  was  the  quick  response.  The 
officer  thereupon  j>ointcd  at  the  guns  which  were 
trained  upon  the  river.  "I  fear  not  your  can- 
non." replied  the  Indian.  "After  suffering  the 
Americans  to  insult  your  flag  without  daring  to 
fire  upon  them,  you  nm>t  not  expect  to  frighten 
Buhengeehalus."  (The  visit  of  this  chieftain 
to  Ijjdlow's  Station  and  also  another  visit  to  Fort 
Washington  are  described  elsewhere.) 

Captain  Pipe  was  a  celebrated  rascal  in  his 
earlv  davs  who  found  it  to  his  interest  to  reform 
in  later  life.    He  was  the  leader  of  the  war 


party  of  the  Delawares,  but  was  more  remark- 
able for  his  intriguing  than  for  his  fighting.  He 
first  came  into  prominence  in  opposition  to  the 
Moravians  and  his  town  on  the  Walhonding  be- 
came the  center  of  the  disaffected  Delawares. 
It  is  largely  due  to  his  influence  that  the  sus- 
picions of  the  British  were  directed  against  the 
Moravians,  and  he  it  was  who  brought  the  mis- 
sionaries before  the  commandant  at  Detroit.  He 
acted  with  great  duplicity  in  this  matter,  but 
strangely  enough  although  in  command  at  the 
time  of  the  burning  of  Crawford  he  succeeded 
in  impressing  the  Americans  with  his  friendly 
intentions.  He  was  present  on  the  Muskingum 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  party  at 
Marietta  and  welcomed  the  newcomers.  Gen- 
eral Harmar  speaks  of  him  as  a  "manly  old  fel- 
low and  much  more  of  a  gentleman  than  the  gen- 
erality of  these  frontier  people."  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  conference  at  Fort  Finney,  and 
also  in  that  of  Fort  Harmar,  and  in  his  later 
years  was  conspicuous  for  his  friendship  for  the 
whites.  He  seems  to  have  discovered  that  what- 
ever satisfaction  might  be  obtained  from  slaugh- 
tering them  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
pleasure  of  swindling  them  in  trade. 

Other  Indians  who  were  conspicuous  for  their 
acquaintance  with  the  whites  in  their  early  days 
were  Blue  Jacket,  a  Shawanee,  Cornstalk,  "one 
of  the  best  Indians  ever  born  in  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley/' White  Eves,  Mcsass,  a  Chippewa,  and 
Tarkee  the  Crane,  a  Wyandot. 

White  Eyes  is  said  frequently  to  have  come 
near  Fort  Washington  and  viewed  it  from  the 
neighboring  hills.  The  wife  of  Colonel  Strong, 
who  was  an  officer  at  the  fort,  told  Mr.  Mans- 
field "that  she  had  often  met  and  conversed  with 
White  Eyes  and  other  Indian  chiefs.  White 
Eyes  told  her  he  had  often  watched  what  was 
going  on  at  the  fort  from  what  has  since  been  the 
site  of  the  old  Cincinnati  Observatory.  On  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  Mount  Adams,  there  was  then  a 
very  large  oak  tree  which  I  have  myself  seen.  It 
was  in  the  branches  of  this  tree  that  White  Eyes 
concealed  himself,  looked  down  upon  the  fort 
and  saw  all  that  was  going  on."  (Mansfield's 
Memories,  p.  21.) 

Tecumsch  belongs  of  right  in  any  list  of  great 
men  among  the  Indian  tribes.  Tecumseh  or  Tc- 
cumthe  was  a  chief  of  the  Shawanees,  born  near 
the  city  of  Piquatown  about  1768.  I  lis  first  ex- 
perience in  war  was  said  to  have  been  at  the  age 
of  twenty  in  a  fight  with  the  Kentucky  troops; 
he  ran  at  the  first  fire.  He  afterwards  took  an 
active  part  and  showed  great  courage  in  a  cam- 
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paign  which  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 
About  1805  he  started  upon  the  scheme  of  con- 
federating the  Western  Indians  together  for  the 
piuj)ose  of  exterminating  the  white  people.  I  lis 
brother  the  Prophet.  Ellskwatawa,  l>orn  in  1775, 
had  acted  as  chief  of  about  one  thousand  war- 
riors of  various  tribes  located  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Tippecanoe  with  the  Wabash.  His  ad- 
ministration was  a  complete  failure,  but  Tecum- 
seh  at  this  time  took  the  reins  of  government, 
acting  however  in  the  name  of  his  brother  the 
Prophet.  Tecumsch  and  his  brother  visited  the 
tribes  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ar- 
guing and  discussing  the  right  of  the  Indians  to 
the  lands.  He  was  warned  to  desist  by  Geti. 
William  Henry  Harrison,  then  the  Governor  of 
the  N'orthwest  Territory,  and  in  August,  1810. 
near  Yinccnnos,  in  company  with  four  hundred 
fully  armed  warriors,  he  had  a  quiet  talk  or  con- 
ference with  the  governor.  He  was  prolific  in 
promises,  but  proceeded  with  his  schemes.  He 
made  an  address  to  the  Creek  nation  gathered  to 
the  number  of  five  thousand  in  Alabama,  and 
told  them  that  as  an  evidence  of  his  might  upon 
his  return  to  Detroit  lie  would  stamp  upon  the 
ground  and  shake  down  every  house  in  their 
country.  Strangely  enough  al>out  the  time  be 
should  arrive  at  Detroit,  came  the  earthquake  of 
December,  1812,  which  convinced  the  affrighted 
Creeks  of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  He  had 
announced  to  them  that  the  time  to  begin  the 
war  would  be  shown  by  the  api>earancc  of  the 
arm  of  Tecumsch  stretching  across  the  heavens 
like  fire.  The  appearance  of  the  comet  which 
had  been  foretold  to  him  by  the  British  com- 
pleted his  argument.  He  was  not  present  at  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  but  his  brother  the  Prophet 
superintended  that  battle  from  a  safe  distance. 
In  the  war  of  1812  he  commanded  the  Indian 
allies  of  the  English  and  was  finally  made  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  royal  army.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  October  5, 
1813,  where  he  fought  desperately,  feeling  from 
the  beginning  that  he  must  fall.  The  manner  of 
his  death  is  not  known  to  any  degree  of  certainty 
although  Col.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson  had 
claimed  for  himself  the  distinction  of  having 
slain  Tecumsch ;  this  however  is  upon  insufficient 
evidence.  A  Canadian  historian  attributes  to 
Tecumsch  the  preservation  of  Canada  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Prophet  continued  to  reside  in  Can- 
ada until  18/6  when  accompanied  by  a  son  of 
Tecumseh  and  others  he  settled  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
The  gTeat  chief  of  the  Seneca  Indians  was 


Cornplantcr,  or  Garyan-wah-gah,  wh 
at  Concwaugus  on  the  Genesee  River  i 
was  a  half-breed,  the  son  of  John  t.  >' 
dian  trader.     He  took  part  with 
strangely  enough  in  the  war  against 
and  was  present  at  Braddook's  defeat, 
out  the  Revolutionary  period  In  wa- 
ate  foe  of  the  Americans  and  spread 
over  the  frontier  settlements  of  New 
Northern  Pennsylvania.    After  the  w. 
he  manifested  a  sincere  friendship  for 
cans  and  together  with  Red  Jacket  w 
counseling  and  protecting  them,  lie 
earnest  promoter  of  temperance  anm 
pic  and  was  the  first  temperance  Uct 
I'nited  States.     He  in  his  later  year 
a  farm  on  the  Allegheny  River.  He 
Seneca  reservation  in  Pennsylvania  << 
17.  1836. 

Red  Jacket  was  also  a  Seneca  1. 
tribe.    He  was  born  near  Geneva  in 
name  was  given  to  him  because  of  ; 
embroidered  scarlet  jacket  whirl)  ha* 
sented  to  him  by  an  English  officer  s 
the  Revolution  as  the  reward  for  his 
foot.    His  Indian  name  was  S:igoyev 
great  influence  with  his  people  came  fi 
(pient  tongue  as  his  activity  on  the  \e; 
never  remarkable.  Brant  said  that  lie 
ard  and  gave  him  the  name  oi  cow 
considered  him  not  always  honest, 
active  part  at  the  treaty  of  Port  St.n 
he  established  his  fame  as  an  orat*  >r. 
his  whole  career  Red  Jacket  reman 
ough  Indian.    His  hostility  to  (  lmsti 
ceased  and  he  regarded  a  missionary 
serious  enemy  of  his  race.    He  n<>t  " 
the  white  people  but  their  dress  ami  l.i 
everything  that  belonged  to  them.  I 
and  dignified  in  appearance  with  tit 
majestic  demeanor.    In  1702  at  the  o 
the  treaty  between  the  I'nited  Str>te> 
Nations,  Washington  presented  Red 
a  medal  of  solid  silver,  seven  inches  ii 
five  inches  in  breadth.    On  the  reve 
graved  the  arms  of  the  I'nited  Stale? 
obverse  a  device  showing  Red  lack 
the  pipe  of  peace  from  Washington, 
he  prized  very  highly  and  with  the  s 
wore  it  until  the  time  of  his  dtath. 

In  18m  he  gave  valuable  inform 
Indian  agents  of  the  plots  of  Tern-: 
Prophet  and  in  the  war  that  follow"  * 
Scnecas  -on  the  side  of  the  Aineric 
later  years  he  became  a  confirmed  <! 
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sank  into  mental  imbecility  and  was  finally  de- 
posed by  twenty-six  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
nation.  He  died  in  Seneca  village.  January  30, 
1830.  His  remains  were  removed  to  Forest 
Lawn  Cemetery  near  Buffalo  in  188.4.  He  has 
been  called  the  last  of  the  Senecas  and  has  been 
celebrated  in  prose  and  verse  bv  many  writers 
and  portrayed  by  at  least  four  artists.  His  life 
was  written  by  William  L.  Stone  who  speaks  of 
him  as  follows:  "Red  Jacket's  character  was 
singularly  contradictory.  Lacking  firmness  of 
nerve,  he  nevertheless  possessed  remarkable  ten- 
acity of  purpose  and  great  moral  courage,  and  his 
intellectual  powers  were  of  a  very  high  order. 
He  was  a  statesman  of  sagacity  and  an  orator  of 
surpassing  eloquence,  yet  he  was  capable  of  de- 
scending to  the  lowest  cunning  of  the  dema- 
gogue. Hut  he  was  still  a  patriot,  and  loved  his 
nation  and  his  race,  whose  extinction  he  clearly 
foresaw,  and  continued  to  labor  with  all  his  en- 
ergies to  put  off  the  evil  day." 

John  Logan  was  a  chief  of  the  Cayugas  and 
bore  the  Indian  name  Tahgahjute;  his  English 
name  was  taken  from  that  of  the  secretary  of 
William  IVnn.  Logan  was  brought  up  in  friend- 
Iv  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  whites  with 
whom  he  became  very  jK>pular.  He  was  finally 
chosen  by  the  M  ingot  s  as  their  chief.  In  1770 
he  removed  to  the  Ohio  where  he  became  much 
addicted  to  drinking.  Four  years  later  came  the 
massacre  of  his  family  which  resulted  in  the  cele- 
brated speech  of  Logan  which  is  still  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  Indian  eloquence. 
In  revenge  for  this  outrage  upon  hi*  people  he 
took  the  war-path  in  person  and  for  several 
months  committed  fearful  barbarities  upon  the 
whiles.  He  himself  took  thirty  scalps  during 
the  war.  After  the  war  was  over  he  became  very 
intemperate  and  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  knocked 
his  wife  down:  supposing  he  had  killed  her  he 
fled.  He  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  Indians 
who  overtook  him  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Krie.  Mistaking  their  friendly  purposes  for  a 
desire  to  avenue  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  at- 
tacked them  and  was  killed  by  a  nephew  in  self 
defense  at  a  point  near  Sandusky  in  1780. 

I'on'iac  tin  chief  of  the  Ottawas  was  born  on 
the  Ottawa  River  in  ij.m.  He  was  a  son  of  an 
<">|ihwa  woman  and  heeaire  the  chief  of  the  three 
tribes,  Ottaw:<.  <  »itbwa<and  I'ottaw  attaniies.  His 
ce'ebrated  0  n^viracv  1-  described  at  length  at  a 
later  part  <•!  this  \ ,  I'.mv.e.  It  was  probably  the 
m<-t  elaborately  prepared  and  skilfully  managed 
con»piracv  <  t  wide  extent  ever  entered  into 
agamst  tlie  wh  '•  -  by  the  lndian>.    IVmtiac  was 


killed  in  1769  in  Cahokia,  Illinois,  by  another 
Indian  who  had  been  bribed  for  the  purpose. 

TREATIES  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

The  treaties  which  the  English  entered  into 
with  the  Indians  which  became  of  importance  in 
later  years  in  the  contests  for  the  possession  of 
the  Western  lands  may  be  here  briefly  enumerated. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  negotiations  the  Iroquois  conquest  of 
the  Western  tribes  was  taken  for  granted  and 
that  the  Five  Nations  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  nor 
the  English  to  buy  the  title  held  by  so  vague  a 
right. 

Whatever  may  be  the  justice  of  the  claim  it 
seems  clearly  established  that  this  confederacy 
pretended  to  own  the  whole  country  now  em- 
braced in  Kentucky  and  Virginia  north  of  the 
Cherokee  claim  and  all  of  w  hat  w  as  subsequently 
the  Northwest  Territory  except  a  small  por- 
tion in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Southwestern  Illi- 
nois belonging  to  the  powerful  Miami  confed- 
eracy. 

It  was  in  the  year  1609  that  Champlain  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  introducing  the  knowledge  , 
of  gunpowder  to  the  Iroquois  in  an  attack  in 
which  he  accompanied  the  Hurons  against  their 
ancient  enemies.  The  French  people  never  over- 
came the  feeling  of  resentment  felt  by  the  Iro- 
quois at  what  they  considered  their  unjustifiable 
part  m  this  battle  and  at  all  times  thereafter  the 
natural  sympathies  of  this  great  confederacy 
were  with  the  English. 

As  early  as  1684  I  .on]  How  ard,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  is  said  to  have  held  a  treaty  with  the 
hive  Nations  at  Albany  at  which  time  they  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
nation.  Thcv  also  made  a  deed  of  sale  to  the 
British  government  of  a  vast  tract  south  and  east 
of  the  Illinois  River  and  extending  across  Lake 
Huron  to  Canada.  The  cession  of  1701  is  de- 
scri'ln-d  later. 

Again  in  September.  l~jC\  the  Senecas,  Cayu- 
gas and  Onondagas  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  English  at  the  same  place  bv  which  they  con- 
firmed this  cession  and  also  granted  a  slrip  of 
land  sixty  miles  wide  along  the  southern  hank  of 
Lake  Ontario  including  the  post  at  Oswego  and 
extending  to  the  modern  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie. 
These  lands  were  conveyed  in  trust  to  England 
"to  he  protected  and  defended  by  his  Majesty, 
10  and  for  the  u<  of  the  grantors  and  duir 
heirs."  It  would  be  a  matter  of  curior.s  interest 
although  of  little  practical  importance  to  know- 
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what  the  unfortunate  Indians  supi>oscd  this  lan- 
guage to  mean.    There  never  was  any  question 
that  the  F'nglish  assumed  that  the  best  way  to 
protect  these  lands  for  the  use  of  those  for  whom  ; 
they  held  them  in  trust  was  to  use  them  for  the  i 
benefit  of  the  trustee. 

Another  treaty  was  made  between  the  Six  Na- 
tions and  the  colonists  at  I-ancastcr,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  17.44.  At  this  conference  all  the  con- 
federated tribes  were  represented  except  tile  Mo- 
hawks and  there  were  commissioners  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  confer- 
ence lasted  from  June  22  to  July  4.  The  cele- 
brated interpreter  Conrad  Wcisor  acted  tor  the 
Knglish  and  the  no  less  celebrated  Madame  Mon- 
tour for  the  Indians.  Uy  this  an  indefinite  extent 
of  land  west  of  the  Allcghanics  was  ceded  to 
the  Knglish  as  well  as  the  right  to  build  a  great 
wagon  road  from  Pennsylvania  through  Lan- 
caster and  York  to  the  Potomac  at  W  illiam's 
Perry  then  up  the  Valley  of  V  irginia  to  Win- 
chester from  which  it  was  to  follow  an  old  In- 
dian trail  still  farther  south.  In  1748  at  the 
same  place  the  Twightwees  for  the  first  time  en- 
ured into  an  alliance  with  the  Knglish. 

Another  treaty  was  made  at  Logs  Town  a  trad- 
ing post  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  below  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio  near  the  modern  town  of 
l.o>i>c.my.  According  to  arrangement.  Christo- 
pher Cist,  Captain  Trent  and  ( ieorge  Croghan 
and  other  representatives  of  the  Ohio  Company 
met  the  Indians  at  this  point  on  June  <>.  175-'. 
The  Indians  most  prominent  here  were  tin 
Shawanees  and  Mingoes  and  the  purpose  of  the 
conference  was  to  get  these  trilxs  to  confirm  the 
cession  made  at  Lancaster.  At  first,  although 
tl  ev  recognized  the  treaty  of  I-ancastcr  and  tin 
authority  of  the  Six  Nations  to  make  it.  they 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  W  estern  lands  be- 
ing coimucd  to  the  Knglish  by  that  deed  and  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  treaty  of 
1744.  "However."  said  the  savages,  "as  the 
French  have  already  struck  the  Twightwees  we 
should  be  pleased  to  have  \011r  assistance  and 
protection;"  they  therefore  asked  that  the  Kng- 
lish build  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  <  >hio.  The 
reference  was  to  Langlade's  attack  on  Puka- 
willanv.  The  influence  oi  Croghan  and  Montour. 
-.  son  of  the  fumo'i-  Madam  Montour  and  a  chief 
among  the  Six  Nations,  finally  induced  the  In- 
dians to  si^n  a  dei  d  confirming  the  Lancaster 
treaty  in  it-  full  extent  and  consenting  to  a  sot  - 
tlement  southeast  of  the  Ohio. 

In  the  following  year  William  Fairfax  had  a 
conference  at  Winchester,  Va..  with  representa- 


tives of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
was  concluelcd  hut  such  was  the  fee- 
Indians  that  Fairfax  eiid  m>t  dare 
cither  the  Lancaster  or  the  l.ogs  Te>w 

The  conference  ludd  at  Carlisle, 
bir,  1753.  between  representatives  < 
Nations,  the  Delaware*,  Shawanees,  i 
and  Wyandot s  on  the  one  hand  am 
missioiiers  e>i  Pennsylvania  inclmlinj; 
Franklin  was  more  satisfactory.    In  1 
Indians'  complaint  thai  their  friends 
Knglish  had  brought  upon    them  t 
of  the   French,  the  Knglish  agreed 
tra<ling  stations  at  the  forks  at  Logs 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.    A  sp> 
of  the  Indian  chiefs  at  this  time  is  \ 
ing:    "Your  Traders."  says  he-,  "b 
anything  but  Rum  and  Flour.  They 
Powder  and  Lead,  or  other  valuable  1 
Kum  ruins  us.    W  e  lieg  you  would 
coming  in  such  Ouantitios  by  rcg 
Traders.    We  nc\cr  understood  the 
to  bo  for  Whisky  and  Flour.    We  d« 
be  forbidden,  and  none  solel  in  the  In 
try;  but  that,  if  the  Imlians  will  hav 
tuny  gei  among  the  Inhabitants  and 
llicm  for  it.    When  the-se  Whisky  IV; 
they  bring  thirty  or  forty  t  ags,  am 
down  before  us.  ami  make  us  drink, 
the  S!dns  that  shoulel  go  to  pay  the 
have  contracted  fe>r  Cooels  bought 
Traders,  ami  by  this  Means  we  m>i 
ourselves,  but  them  too.    These  wick 
Sellers,  when  they  have  gfit  the 
I.iepior,  make  them  sell  the  very  CI 
their  Backs.    In  short,  if  this  I'raet 
tinned,  wo  must  Ik'  ine  vitably  ruined, 
earnestly,  therefore,  beseech  \oji  to 
1  We  stern  Annals,  p.  140,.) 

lly  the  treaty  of  Kaston  with  the  P 
Delaware*  in  the  autumn  of  i-^u.  an 
was  reachee!  thai  settlers  should  m 
r.ieumtains.  The  spaces  Ih  voiiiI  the 
wi  re  to  be  kept  sacred  for  the  hunti 
i  f  the  red  men  and  no  one-  should  o 
except  with  the  permission  of  tin  t 
se  hes.  At  this  very  time  three  millie 
of  this  lanel  had  been  solel  tei  different 

At  Fort  Pitt  in  1700  leave  was 
luiilel  posts  within  the  I  whan  e<nmtr\ 
to  have  enough  grenmd  about  it  to 
ami  vegetables  for  the-  use  of  the  gai 

After  the  siege  of  Detroit  was  rat* 
a  treaty  was  made  at  the  council  lie 
which  took  part  the  Ottawas.  1  )jib> 
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wattamics,  Miamis,  Sacs  and  Wyandots,  which 
was  simply  a  treaty  of  peace  and  to  relinquish 
the  title  to  the  English  post  and  the  territory 
around  than  for  the  distance  of  a  cannon  shot 
and  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  English. 

The  celebrated  peace  made  by  Bouquet  with 
the  tribes  along  the  Muskingum,  the  Delawares, 
the  Senicas  and  Sliawanees  was  in  1764. 

In  the  spring  of  tlic  following  year  in  accord- 
ance with  die  promise  made  to  Bouquet,  the 
tribes  of  the  West  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sir 
William  Johnson  at  the  German  Flats,  New 
York.  The  Indians  at  this  time  desired  to  fix 
the  Western  Ixmmlary  at  the  Allegheny  River  but 
Johnson  pieadtd  lack  of  authority  and  the  con- 
troversy remained  unsettled. 

The  treaty  or"  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768  was  prob- 
ably tlic  fir-t  10  fix  boundaries  of  any  definiteness. 
It  is  described  at  length  in  another  chapter. 

The  treaty  of  I/achavar  made  two  years  after 
the  Stanwix  treaty  recognized  a  title  in  the 
Southern  Indian,  to  certain  lands  covered  by  the 
grant  made  by  the  Northern  Indians  but  this 
•  lid  not  serve  to  bother  the  =ettlers  whose  ron- 
science  was  quieted  by  the  alleged  Iroquois  title. 

The  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte  in  1774  prac- 
tically concluded  Dunmore's  War. 

The  treaty  of  the  Watauga  branch  of  the  Hol- 
ston  River  in  March.  1775.  was  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians  and  transferred  certain  lands  sou'h  of 
the  Ohio  to  the  Transylvania  Company.  Th  i 
included  about  half  of  the  modern  S'a'r  of  Ken- 
tucky and  part  of  Tennessee  lying  near  the  •<>':•':.■ 
erlv  bend  of  the  Cumberland.  It  wa*  b. I'd 
by  tile  Kentucky,  Hoiston,  Ctin-.U  rbind  and  "  o 
rivers  and  included  a  territory  of  rdy  e^h-rin 
millions  of  acres. 

A  conference  with  the  We-t^rn  Irn'iani  at- 
tended bv  the  Delawares,  Seneca*  and     a  i  -.-^; 
was  held  at  Pitt*burg  in  OctoVr.  177-  1 
Indians  were  divided  in  th'-i r  v:<r.vi  v-'*- 
to  the  dis-en-Mon  of  the  American-  ar.  d  .-. 
and  at  this  time  ore  of  th<  ir  cr>f*.-tir.'.  Cr/iir.  < 
White  Eyes  ever  a  friend  of  the  Arr.-'r: -.a- ;.  in- 
serted the  independence  of  the  I>: !  a    ai""  =  ard 
denied  the  c!airr.  of  die  Iro-rioi*  'o  r;>  r  ■-  >•.-.- 
pic.    The  Fn-h-h  faction  led  bv  <■!■'■> 

brated  C.aprain  Pipe. 

TTie  Delaware*  Jv.-vvfr  head-- d  • 
Ev<  *.   Pipe  and   K'M- P. •.!<-'<   V*-"\   a  "  ' 

p«:acc  ;.t  Fort  Pitt  in  S.;.ferrd<r.  177*   •<       ~  ' 
Virginians. 

At  Fort  Stanwix  in  17^4.  the  c  •<  ?  '-«•  <r~ 
under  the  Iraderd'.ip  of  Corn- 'an-er  \  .•'  ■J 
lacket  met  Richard  Butler,  f"  diver  vd 


Arthur  Lee.  This  was  the  first  recognition  by 
the  Indians  of  the  new  republic.  Despite  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Indian  chiefs,  the  treaty  was 
signed  which  virtually  extinguished  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands  lying  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York. 

The  pretension  of  the  Six  Nations  to  sell  these 
lands  over  which  they  in  fact  had  no  control 
for  years  angered  the  Western  tribes  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  quiet  them.  This  was  done 
in  the  treaties  made  at  Fort  Mcintosh  and  Fori 
Finney.  At  Fort  Mcintosh  near  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  creek,  thirty  miles  below  Fort  Pitt 
the  American  commissioners,  George  Rogers 
Clark,  Samuel  H.  Parsons  and  Isaac  Lane  met 
representatives  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares, 
Chippcwas  and  Ottawas.  By  the  treaty  which 
was  agreed  upon,  January  1,  1785,  a  section  was 
reserved  for  the  Indians  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Ohio  and  all  the  lands  east  and  south  and 
west  of  the  lines  bounding  this  section  were 
acknowledged  by  the  Indians  of  the  conference 
to  belong  to  the  United  States. 

The  Sliawanees  on  the  Scioto  had  kept  aloof 
from  the  treaty  at  Fort  Mcintosh  and  for  their 
benefit  a  conference  was  held  at  Fort  Finney  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami.  The  commis- 
sioners here  were  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  Gen. 
Richard  Butler  and  Gen.  Samuel  H.  Par- 
vus. On  January  31,  1786,  a  treaty  was  eon- 
:'-ded  here  by  which  the  Shawanees  agreed  to 
rrarri call  ,  the  same  terms  as  those  incorporated 
■in  ■'-<  treaty  at  Fort  Mcintosh.  The  Shawanees 
^T".  d  to  ror.firve  themselves  in  the  territory  be- 
■  >  »r-  -he  Great  Miami  and  the  Wabash.  From 
.'. . .  .:— ,  -;--  r  {r!c  actual  settlement  in  the  Ohio 
■•  •:  •"•  :he  Indians  avoided  making  any  further 
'reariei. 

->.  Ca  r  in  the  summer  of  1788  made  an  ef- 
'— -    •  re-: oti-L"-  a  treaty  and  finally  succeeded 
.         -•/  ':  e  warrior  chieftains  at  Fort  Har-  t 
n   -.t.--- r^r.    Negotiations  were  delayed 
:>..»• -e-: :.  Sv  nhirh  the  representatives  of 
*  -r  '.<•;  -,i--e    n     Amrmg  the  Six  Nations 
'  ■<-'  a.-d  A ' •  Y. --ed  all  their  influence  to 
-r.        a  however  St.  Clair  suc- 

>d    n  '  in   negotiating  two 

*'-*  -»-a;     :,h  the  Six  Nations, 
•  : '•    ''•••!         hid  withdrawn  with 

-  v  •  a-d  ".r.r.rr-ed  the  cessions 

••••      ••  "       '  ■        '  •>.  r  71*  1.    The  other  was 

'c  :  -«-d  -t'-er  Western  tribes  and 
a*  F'.rr  ?dcT-tosh  and  Fort 
:  ••  .     '.    ~' ■■•  ie  v of  Fort  Harmar 

*  r  vc^r   i-r/.r^rt  v,  the  settlers  as  they 
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assured  to  them  the  lands  just  opened  by  the 
grants  from  Congress  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 
It  was  the  delay  in  the  negotiations  at  Fort  Har- 
niar  that  on  the  one  hand  kept  Symmes  so  long 
at  Limestone  and  that  on  the  other  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Indians  so  that  there  was  com-  j 
paralivcly  little  annoyance  from  them  at  the  time  | 
•  if  the  landings  at  Columbia,  Yeatman's  Cove 
and  North  Iktid. 

On  September  27,  1792,  Rufus  Putnam  having  J 
reached  Yincenncs,  met  thirty-one  chiefs  includ- 
ing the  various  tribes  of  Miamis  and  Illinois 
Indians  and  concluded  a.  treaty  of  peace  which 
however  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  because 
of  its  guaranty  to  the  Indians  of  their  lands. 

The  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795  came  as  the  < 
((inclusion  of  Wayne's  campaign  and  practically  J 
reaffirmed  the  former  treaties  of  Fort  Harmar. 


The  treaties  after  Greenville  were 
merotis  and  as  a  result  little  by  little 
of  the  Indians  to  any  of  the  land  nc 
State  of  Ohio  was  surrendered. 

The  Miamis,  by  the  Greenville  trea 
treaty  later  in  1809,  ceded  their  land? 
the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio  State  line, 
not  join  the  alliance  proposed  by  Tecu 
did  finally  enlist  against  the  America 
War  of  181 2  and  attacked  a  detachmen 
eral  Harrison's  army  commanded  by  I. 
Colonel  Campbell.  They  were  defeated 
for  peace  in  a  final  treaty  which  was  • 
with  them  September  8.  1815,  by  wl 
their  numbers  had  very  much  decrcaset 
suit  of  their  wars  and  their  drunkenncs< 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  SUPREMACY. 
CARTIER  TO  PONTIAC. 

The  French  and  English  Explorations— Robert  Cayelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle— Knights  or 
the  Golden  Horseshoe — Celoron  de  Bienville — Christopher  Gist — George  Washington 
—The  English  Supremacy— Pontiac's  Conspiracy. 


THE  KRl'NOI  AND  K.NOI.ISH  KXI'I.ORATIONS. 

The  history  of  any  particular  place  or  people 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  course  oi  human  events  is  one  connected 
whole,  and  at  no  point  in  the  development  of  the 
race  can  the  narrator  content  himself  with  saying 
that  here  begins  the  history  of  the  particular 
epoch  he  i«  about  to  describe.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  case  of  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  or  any  community  of  that  people 
made  up  as  it  is  oi  settlers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  driven  from  their  homes  hv  various  reasons 
of  expediency  differing  in  almost  every  individual 
case.  Separated  as  were  the  original  settle- 
ments both  by  time  and  distance,  distinct  as  were 
their  forms  of  government  and  moles  of  life 
and  manner  of  thought,  they  soon  touched  at 
main  p  ints  and  finally  merged  into  a  united 
whole  sharing  in  the  resultant  body  the  different 
tendencies  that  characterize  the  constituent  parts 
and  showing  new  peculiarities  as  developed  by 
l  val  conditions  of  the  differing  environment. 

In  the  case  of  3  city  such  as  Cincinnati  it  is 
a  verv  simple  n  atter  for  the  chronicler  to  state 
that  it  was  rirst  settled  in  1788.  received  its  pres- 
ent name  in  i^'io.  was  created  a  township  in 
170I.  was  incorp'  rated  as  a  village  in  1802.  and 
b'cart'e  a  city  in  lSi<).  from  which  time  it  has 
0,...;,,..(-,l  tn  (!■  mrish  in  population,  business 
we.l'h  and  ci:'ture  until  the  present  da  v.  Such 
a  hare  recital  of  chronological  details  would 
have  the  sole  merit  of  accuracy  which  is  the 


great  desideratum  of  modern  historical  work  but 
it  would  be  of  but  little  value  or  interest.  From 
such  details  one  would  learn  nothing  of  the  con- 
dition and  causes  that  led  to  the  settlement  of 
the  city,  the  influences  that  surrounded  its  early- 
life  and  molded  its  subsequent  character,  nor 
any  adequate  explanation  of  its  present  high 
position  in  the  world  of  business,  art  and  letters. 
To  understand  properly  the  history  of  the  foun- 
dation and  development  of  such  a  city  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  somewhat  the  events  that  pre- 
ceded.— not  only  those  belonging  geographically 
to  its  immediate  vicinity  but  many  that  both  in 
point  of  time  and  locality  seem  at  first  sight  a 
trifle  remote. 

The  early  history  of  the  site  of  Cincinnati  and 
its  neighborhood  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  great  struggle  for  colonial 
possession  that  so  involved  three  great  nations  of 
Europe.  France  was  the  first  great  explorer  and 
trader,  England  a  century  later  began  her  policy 
of  colonization  while  Spain  ever  jealously  viewed 
the  great  waterways.  To  quote  from  a  recent 
writer,  Charles  Moore : 

"  France  discovered  and  occupied  the  North- 
"  west :  but  England  included  that  region  be- 
"  tween  the  infinite  parallels  bounding  on  the 
'*  north  and  the  south  the  colonies  of  Virginia, 
•'  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  It  was  not 
"  until  a  full  century  after  France  had  estab- 
"  lished  her  trade  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
"  Mississippi  that  the  English  Colonies,  as  their 
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•  population  increased,  began  to  plan  the  occu- 
"  nation  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  Virginia  hav- 
'"  ing  crossed  the  Allcghanies,  came  into  collision 
'"  with  France  and  was  driven  hack.  England 
"  took  up  the  <|uarrcl  on  behalf  of  her  colonial 
"  rights;  and  at  the  end  of  the  French  and  In- 
"  dian  War,  New  France — the  picturesque,  ro- 
"  mantic,  extravagant,  squalid  N'ew  France — 
'*  disappeared  from  the  map  of  North  America. 
"  Next,  England  undertook  to  keep  her  own 
*'  subjects  from  settling  and  civilizing  the  North- 
"  west ;  and  for  the  annihilation  of  the  British 
"  posts,  the  occupants  of  that  country  entered 
"  into  the  most  far-reaching  and  distinctive  In- 
"  dian  cons|.)iracy  known  to  this  land.  No  sooner 
"  were  the  savages  subdued  than  the  War  of  the 
"  Revolution  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  North- 
'•  west  by  Virginia,  and  during  eight  years  petty 
"  warfare  was  carried  on  by  the  Indians  and 
"  British  against  the  Americans.  Maryland  con- 
'"  ditioncd  her  entrance  into  the  Confederation 
'*  of  the  States  upon  the  cession  to  the  general 
"  government  of  the  claims  of  the  individual 
"  colonies  to  the  Northwestern  lands,  and  the 
'■  makers  of  the  treaty  of  1783  succeeded  in  draw- 
"  ing  the  boundary  lines  of  the  new  nation 
"  through  the  middle  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  of 
"  the  Slississippi.  Then  the  Congress  of  the 
"  Confederation  gave  to  this  first  territorial  ex- 
"  pansion  of  the  nation  a  charter  of  freedom 
"  and  progress  never  before  equalled  among  men  : 
"  and  under  this  ( >rdinancc  of  17H7.  New  Eng- 
"  land  men  and  ideas  became  the  dominating  force 
"  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Frie.  The  advent  of 
"  the  settlers  brought  about  Indian  wars,  fought 
"  by  the  United  States  against  savages  fed. 
"  clothed  and  armed  by  England  that  nation  hav- 
"  ing.  for  the  purposes  of  its  fur  trade,  made 
"excuse  to  retain  the  Northwestern  posts.  I'n- 
"  der  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1705.  how- 
"  ever,  the  posts  were  surrendered,  and  Great 
"  Britain  retired  across  the  bor<ler.  there  to 
"  nurse  grievances  that  were  to  find  vent  in  the 
"  War  of  1812. 

"  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
"  Northwest  as  a  wilderness  that  grew  into  civil- 
"'  ization  by  some  vital  force  within  itself.  Such 
"  however  was  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
"name  of  Michilimackinac  was  a  familiar  word 
"  in  the  cabinets  of  European  monarch s  before 
"  it  was  known  to  the  people  dwelling  along  the 
"  Atlantic ;  the  foundation  of  Detroit  was  de- 
"  creed  in  the  councils  of  France  and  the  rela- 
"  tions  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  the  Northwest 
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"were  eagerly  read  even  by  the  polite  societ 
"  of  Paris.  England,  however,  was  compara 
"  tively  ignorant  of  the  Western  Country;  hu 
"  Spain  was  not  without  ambition  to  control  it 
"  waterways.  In  i>nr  own  laud,  the  makers  of  tb 
"  Republic  were  also  the  makers  of  the  North 
"west.  In  its  defen-e  Washington  lirst  learnc- 
"the  ;.rt  of  war:  Franklin  realized  its  pos»i 
"  bilitiis,  and  interested  himself  in  its  develop 
"  nient ;  Patrick  Henry  planned  with  (ieorg 
"  Rogers  Clark  for  its  concpiest ;  John  Jay  an 
"  Franklin  and  John  Adams  drew  aln»ut  it  tb 
"lines  of  the  United  Stales;  Thomas  Jcffcrso 
"bestowed  upon  it  the  inestimable  boon  of  free 
"  ilom  ;  Washington's  chief  of  engineers  led  it 
"  first  settlers,  and  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  subdue 
"  its  savage  inhabitants,  and  received  the  snt 
•'  render  of  its  frontier  posts. 

"  Many  races  united  to  people  and  to  build  u 
"  the  Northwest ;  and  many  interests  were  i 
"  conflict.  The  story  is  one  of  warfare,  of  cruelt 
"  and  of  barbarism."  (  The  Northwest  nndc 
Three  Flags,  pp.  19-21.) 

It  would  be  impossible,  and  it  is  not  desirabl 
in  a  work  of  this  character  to  give  any  detaile 
account  of  the  events  epitomized  in  the  foregoin 
extract.  A  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  signif 
cant  features  of  the  early  explorations  is  inqxir 
ant  however  in  order  to  make  clear  the  prop, 
relations  of  things. 

The  French  exploration  and  occupation  can  1 
dismissed  with  little  discussion  for.  important 
was  the  part  of  France  in  the  development 
the  Northwest  as  a  whole.  Cincinnati  to  a  1< 
degree  than  almost  any  other  of  the  older  eiti 
of  the   West   was  affected  directly  by  Frcn 
contact. 

Strangely   enough  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ol 
River  as  well  as  the  land  that  intervened  were 
all  the  Western  country  the  last  explored  a 
the  hast  known  to  the  French.    In  1534  Cart 
had  advanced  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  will 
sight  of  Antico*ti  and  in  the  following  year 
ascended  to  the  sites  of  (Juebec  and  Montr- 
then  nourishing  Indian  villages.     Me  retun 
again  in  1541  the  year  that  the  Mississippi  • 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards  under  De  Soto, 
was  not  however  until  that  Champlain 

gan  the  settlement  of  Quebec  and  in  the  foil- 
ing  year  he  entered  the  lake  that  bears  his  n 
and  in  an  encounter  with  the  Iroquois  j-ave 
trd)c  its  first  experience  with  gunpowder,  tb 
by  winning  the  everlasting  enmity  of  that  p<n 
fill   confederacy    for   the    French.    Two  y 
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later  (1611)  he  began  the  building  of  Place 
Royale,  the  modern  city  of  Montreal.  The  absurd 
lies  of  an  ambitious  adventurer,  Vignau,  directed 
the  course  of  French  exploration  by  way  of  the 
Ottawa  River  rather  than  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
as  a  result  Georgian  Bay  a  part  of  Lake  Huron 
was  the  first  of  the  great  lakes  to  become  known 
to  the  adventurous  Champlain  who  skirted  its 
shores  and  visited  the  seat  of  the  Hurons  in  1615. 
From  this  point  he  crossed  to  Lake  Ontario  and 
after  sailing  to  the  opposite  shore,  struck  inland 
until  he  reached  Oneida  Lake  in  the  heart  of  the 
Iroquois  country.  He  wintered  with  the  Hurons 
finally  returning  by  way  of  Lake  Huron  and  the 
Ottawa. 

Brule  detaching  himself  from  Champlain's 
pam  descended  the  Susquehanna  to  the  sea. 
This  "'dauntless  woodsman  and  pioneer  of  pio- 
nrers"  the  first  white  man  to  pass  beyond  Lake 
Huron  returned  from  a  long  journey  in  1629 
with  some  copper  from  Lake  Superior  which  he 
described  as  very  large  and  emptying  into  Lake 
Huron  by  a  fall  (Sault  Ste.  Marie). 

In  1634  Jean  Nicolet  started  from  Quebec 
carrying  with  him  a  gorgeous  "robe  of  Chinese 
damask  embroidered  with  birds  and  flowers"  as 
an  ambassador  from  Champlain  to  a  "strange 
people  without  hair  or  beard  who  came  from  the 
West"  whom  he  might  not  unnaturally  (accord- 
ing to  Parkman)  have  supposed  to  be  Chinese 
or  Japanese.  They  were  in  fact  the  Winncba- 
goes  living  near  the  head  of  Green  Bay,  and  to 
reach  them  he  passed  over  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan.  When  he  neared  the  town  "he  put  on 
his  robe  of  damask,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectant crowd  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  The 
squaws  and  children  fled,  screaming  that  it  was 
a  manito,  or  spirit,  armed  with  thunder  and 
lightning :  but  the  chiefs  and  warriors  regaled 
him  with  so  bountiful  a  hospitality  that  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  beavers  were  de\otired  at  a  sin- 
gle feast."  He  ascended  the  Fox  River  and 
turned  back  when  he  had  almost  reached  the 
"Father  of  Waters"  which  he  supposed  from  the 
Indian  tales  to  be  the  ocean  and  not  the  Missis- 
sippi. Seven  years  later  Charles  Raymbault  and 
Isaac  Jogues  skirted  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  and  preached  to  the  Indians  at  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Superior.  Then  the  terrible  Iroquois 
war,  which  furnishes  the  i»  xt  of  so  many  of 
Parkman's  eloquent  page<.  stopped  all  exploration 
for  a  time  and  it  was  not  until  1654  that  Radis- 
son  and  Groseillicrs.  fur  traders  and  brothers- 
in-law.  made  the  circuit  of  I^ake  Huron,  passing 
through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  and  wintered 


near  Green  Bay.    Radisson  declares  that  they 
reached  the  Forked  River, — so  called  "because 
it  has  two  branches,  the  one  towards  the  west, 
the  other  towards  the  south,  which,  wc  believe 
runs  toward  Mexico"  which   Parkman  thinks 
I  points  to  the  Mississippi  and  its  great  confluent 
I  the  Missouri.    This  statement  is  doubted  how- 
I  ever. 

In  this  same  year  Father  LcMoync  visited 
Onondaga  the  scat  of  the  council  fire  of  the 
Iroquois  and  was  well  received  and  the  next 
year  established  a  mission  there  under  the  charge 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Chaumonot  and  Dablon. 

ROBERT  CAVELIER,  S1EUR  DE  LA  SALLE. 

An  exploring  trip  that  is  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est is  that  of  Robert  Cavelier.  Sieur  de  la  Salle. 
As  it  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  discovered  the 
Ohio  River  in  1669  and  descended  it  as  far  as 
the  rapids  at  Louisville  and  possibly  to  a  point 
beyond  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  he  is 
(if  this  claim  be  true)  probably  the  first  white 
man  whose  eyes  ever  fell  upon  the  land  where 
now  the  city  of  Cincinnati  stands.  Rufus 
King  seems  to  discredit  this  story  (Ohio,  p.  38) 
but  Parkman  gives  it  as  well  worthy  of  belief. 
Mr.  W'insor  reviews  the  discussion  at  length. 
1  Nar.  &  Crit.  Hist.,  Vol.  4,  pp.  206-207  et  seq.) 

Parkman  bases  his  belief  upon  an  anonymous 
paper  purporting  to  be  a  history  of  LaSallc  taken 
from  the  lips  of  the  great  explorer  himself.  La- 
Salle  who  had  obtained  a  grant  just  above  Mon- 
treal was  visited  by  some  Senecas  who  told  him 
of  a  river  called  the  Ohio  (or  beautiful  river) 
wnich  rose  in  their  country  and  flowed  into  the 
sea  at  a  point  distant  an  eight  or  nine  months' 
journey.  This  LaSalle  took  to  be  the  Western 
passage  to  China  and  he  soon  started  on  an  ex- 
pedition with  two  priests  Dollier  and  Galinie, 
accompanied  by  twenty-one  others  with  seven 
canoes.  A/ter  thirty-five  days  they  reached 
Irondequoit  Bay  on  the  south  side  of  I^ake  On- 
tario. At  a  Seneca  village  not  far  distant  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  native  hospitality,  be- 
ing fed  upon  the  flesh  of  dogs  and  boiled  maize 
seasoned  with  oil  made  from  nuts  and  sunflower 
seeds.  Here  too  they  witnessed  the  killing  by 
torture  at  the  stake  of  a  prisoner,  a  young  In- 
dian. They  could  get  no  guides,  but  were  told 
that  if  they  persevered  in  their  attempt  to  go  to 
the  Ohio,  the  Indians  there  would  surely  kill 
them.  Leaving  the  Senecas  they  coasted  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake,  passing  within  the  sound 
of  Niagara's  roar  and  reached  a  friei.dly  Indian 
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village  a  few  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Hamilton.  They  were  about  to  set  out  with  a 
Shawanec  guide  who  was  to  take  them  to. the 
Ohio  in  six  weeks  when  they  heard  of  the  pres- 
ence of  another  Frenchman  in  a  neighboring 
village.  This  proved  to  be  lolict,  who  had  just 
passed  over  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  who 
persuaded  the  priests  to  abandon  the  Ohio  trip 
for  one  to  the  upper  lakes.  ( Lake  Eric  ap- 
pears on  Sanson's  map  of  1656.)  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  story  of  the  anonymous  manu- 
script becomes  important.  It  relates  that  after 
separating  from  the  priests,  I-aSalle  continued 
his  journey  to  Onondaga,  thence  to  a  point  six 
or  seven  leagues  distant  from  I-ake  Krie,  and 
continued  until  he  came  upon  the  rapids  at  Louis- 
ville. At  length  his  men  abandoned  him  and  he 
retraced  his  steps.  LaSalle  in  a  memoir  af- 
terwards addressed  to  Count  Frontenac  states 
that  he  discovered  "la  grande  riviere  d'Ohio" 
and  followed  it  to  the  falls  after  passing  another 
quite  large  river  which  comes  into  it  from  the 
north  which  Parkman  conjectures  was  either  the 
Miami  or  Scioto.  I'arkmau  concludes  "that  he 
discovered  the  Ohio  may  then  l>e  regarded  as 
established"  and  in  all  probability  the  Illinois 
also.    (LaSalle  etc..  Chap.  2.) 

LaSalle's  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  not  generally  received  however  and 
that  honor  is  accorded  to  Joliet  and  Marquette 
who  floating  down  the  Wisconsin  on  June  17, 
1073  entered  the  great  and  mysterious  river,  lost 
to  history  since  the  burial  of  De  Soto  a  hundred 
and  thirty-one  years  before.  The  Ohio  is  men- 
tioned by  them  as  coming  from  the  country  of 
the  Shawanees.  It  was  but  eight  years  later, 
1681,  that  the  intrepid  LaSalle  explored  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  above  the  Missouri  to  its  junction 
with  the  gulf,  passing  and  noting  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  (spoken  of  as  the  Wabash)  on  his  way. 
On  April  9,  1682  he  raised  a  column  in  sight  of 
the  gnlt  inscribed  with  the  arms  of  France  and 
the  name  of  the  King  and  after  the  chanting  of 
the  "To  Deum"  and  amidst  the  firing  of  muskets, 
he  took  possession  in  the  name  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth of  the  country  (designating  it  as  Louisi- 
ana) from  the  Ohio  to  the  gulf. 

In  the  later  expedition  projected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  a  line  of  French  forts  from  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  to  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier and  thus  make  sure  this  great  basin  for  his 
master,  I-aSalle  met  with  misfortune  and  death 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  In  this  same  year 
(1687)  Tonti  and  DuLhut  intercepted  and  cap- 
tured the  English  party  under  McGregor  on  its 


way  to  attack  DuLhut's  settlement  at  th< 
St.  Clair  River.  This  was  Fort  St.  Jose; 
had  been  established  the  previous  vm 
exploit  was  the  most  serious  setback  to 
lish  that  they  had  received. 

This  expedition  of  McGregor's  was  i 
a  trading  venture,  the  result  of  the  si 
New  York  traders  at  Mackinac  the  sui 
fort  in  the  absence  of  the  French  garris< 
adventurous  English,  with  their  chea 
and  large  stock  of  rum,  completely  s 
Chippewa  Indian  market  and  had  rcti 
their  iKJOty  before  the  French  could  mn 

This  encounter  which  resulted  so  dis 
for  the  English  was  their  first  real  con 
the  French  in  that  section  of  the  \\\ 
century  closed  with  the  French  in  contr 
countries  watered  by  the  lakes  and  th< 
sippi,  Ohi:>  and  Wabash  rivers.  For  fo 
or  more,  to  quote  Mr.  King,  darknc? 
hung  over  the  beautiful  region  lying  f. 
tween  the  lake  and  the  <  >hio.  The 
courenrs  dc  hois  worked  their  way  a 
south  shore  of  I -ike  Krie  and  up  I  lie 
and  Maumee  rivers  seeking  the  Wat 
Ohio,  but  they  formed  no  settlements. 

In  1701  Cadillac,  the  inveterate  riv; 
Jesuits  ami  foe  of  the  Iroquois,  foundct 
building  a  strong  stockade  of  woodct 
and  with  bastions  at  the  four  angles,  r 
houses  within. 

Just  a  year  before  Gravier  passing  tl 
of  the  Ohio,  known  to  him  as  the  Ouah.'K 
bash)  mentions  that  it  is  formed  bv  t lit 
taries,  the  present  Wabash,  the  Ohio  (; 
confluence  of  the  Wabash)  and  the  ri 
the  Southeast  ujn'hi  which  live  the  SI 
who  trade  with  the  English  of  Yiry 
Carolina.  On  the  map  of  dentil  present 
Hibliothcquc  Xattonalc  in  171.V  the  <  >li 
down  as  the  Ouabachc  (Wabash).  Tlt< 
too  used  this  name.  The  Wabash  was 
ent  stream  of  that  name  and  the  nart  of 
below  it.  Above  the  Wabash  exlendir 
sources  of  the  Allegheny  was  La  r.el!< 
or  the  Oyo  (Ohio).  The  Indians  c. 
main  river,  lk'tween  the  mouth  of  ih< 
and  the  Mississippi,  the  Akansea.  As 
1697  I)c  Kemonville,  in  a  memorial  to  tl 
ministry  upon  the  importance  of  rolo 
keep  out  the  English,  rcj>orts  a  rumor 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  had  dc^pati 
men  to  settle  upon  the  Wabash  or  Ol 
must  be  considered  as  a  distinct  thr< 
French  control  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Iberville  realized  the  importance  of  the  Ohio 
region  because  of  the  easy  means  of  communica- 
tion between  it  and  the  St.  Lawrence  region  and 
on  the  other  hand  between  it  and  the  I.ouisiana 
region  and  complained  of  the  Canadian  system  in 
favoring  the  hunter  and  trapper  in  preference  to 
the  settler  and  home  seeker  which  he  thought  a 
fatal  blunder  if  France  expected  to  hold  the 
country  against  the  English. 

His  plan  was  to  establish  posts  near  the  mouths 
ot  the  Missouri.  Ohio  and  Arkansas  as  permanent 
centers  of  French  influence  and  also  at  a  later 
dav  to  induce  the  tribes  of  the  Illinois,  who  were 
friendly  to  the  French,  to  settle  along  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Ohio.  As  a  result  of  the  alarm  of 
the  Fastern  Indians,  caused  by  the  fortification 
at  Detroit,  came  an  action  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  subsequent  claim  of  the  English  to  the  title 
of  (he  Western  country.  Governor  Penn  had 
expressed  the  view  of  the  colonial  governors, 
when  he  stated  that  the  just  and  reasonable 
Imundary  was  the  south  side  of  the  St.  I-awrcnce 
and  the  lakes,  but  the  basis  of  this  claim  was 
not  a  very  substantial  one.  The  purpose  of  the 
French  to  encompass  the  English  by  taking  pos- 
session  of  the  Mississippi  basin  was  recognized 
in  England  as  well  as  in  the  Colonies,  and  the 
Iroquois  were  represented  as  a  "constant  barrier 
of  defence  between  Virginia  and  Maryland  and 
the  French,  and  by  their  constant  vigilence  thev 
had  prevented  the  French  making  any  descent 
that  way." 

N'anfan,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Robert 
Livingston,  the  Secretary  of  New  York,  after 
a  week's  conference  with  the  sachem  at  Albany, 
obtained  a  deed  of  ees-i>>n,  July  <».  l~oi.  by  the 
Five  Nations  to  the  King,  ceding  to  him  the  re- 
gion north  of  the  Ohio  and  stretching  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  as  well  as  the  ter- 
ritorv  north  of  Lake  Erie  stretching  east  of  the 
Ottawa.  I  bis  included  all  the  heaver  hunting 
lands  of  the  West  and  was  describe,  i  as  having 
been  conquered  by  them  many  years  In-fore,  at 
tht  time  wln-n  the  Huron-  were  driven  out  of  the 
Northern  [  '  711111   in  and  the  Erics  and 

others  at  a  later  period  were  defeated  in  the 
Southern  portion.  The  territory  ceiled  com- 
menced north  of  Lake  <  intario,  and  extended  to 
the  T  wight  wees,  about  eight  hundred  by  four 
hundred  mi:,  s  in  extent :  this  cession  was  con- 
firmed by  a  later  <!n  d  in  17-''',  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  huvewr.  she  French  influence  in  the  terri- 
tory, which  now  emprises  the  State  of  Ohio, 
was  still  predominant  and  it  was  not  as  a  result 
o:  any  |x  rr.:i«sion  fr.  .111  the  Five  Nations  that 


the  various  Western  tribes  occupied  the1  territory 
but  by  force  of  arms  backed  by  French  assist- 
ance. 

In  t~02  a  French  fort  was  established  near  the 
site  of  Cairo  by  Juclureau  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  Ibcrville'but  it  was  abandoned  some  three 
years  later.  Cahokia  had  been  founded  prob- 
ably as  early  as  1690  and  Kaskaskia  about  the 
same  time.  In  1712  the  latter  place  had  become 
a  village  and  land  titles  were  acquired  and  prepa- 
rations for  a  permanent  settlement  made  as  it  was 
chosen  as  the  capitol  place  of  the  Illinois.  The 
date  of  the  settlement  of  Vincennes  is  variously 
given,  but  1 727  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  date. 

It  was  in  1747  that  the  Indian  chief  Nicholas 
stirred  up  the  Miamis  against  the  French  with 
whom  they  had  hitherto  been  friendly  and  in- 
duced them  to  burn  Fort  Miamis  of  the  Maumcc. 
<  lalissomere  the  Governor  of  Canada  sent  aid, 
but  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  the  Miamis 
were  in  full  flight:  the  principal  body  under  La 
Demoiselle  settled  on  the  Big  Miami. 

As  early  as  167 1,  Governor  Berkeley  of  Vir- 
ginia sent  a  party  of  English  and  Indians  under 
Capt.  Thomas  Batts  "to  explore  and  find  out 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water  behind  the 
mountains,  in  order  to  the  discovery  of  the  South 
Sea."  They  traveled  thirteen  days  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  woods  until  they 
came  to  a  river  "'like  the  Thames  at  Chelsea"  in 
w  hich  a  few  days  later  they  reached  '  a  Fall  that 
made  a  great  noise"  where  the  journey  was 
stopped  by  the  refusal  of  the  Indians  to  go  any 
further.  Their  excuse  was  the  difficulty  of  cap- 
turing game,  but  in  reality  the  moving  cause 
was  fear  of  the  Indians  who  lived  down  the 
river,  which  in  all  probability  was  the  Kanawha. 
Tho-e  that  went  down  that  river  never  returned 
so  it  was  said:  these  fears  Captain  Batts  was  un- 
able to  overcome  and  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
back. 

KMCin.s  OF  THE  OOI.PF.N  H0RSKSH0E. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 

most  venturesome  and  active  soldier.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Spot -wood,  was  Governor  of  Virginia. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  had  attained  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  had  received  a  wound  at 
V.'.i  :\\u  im.  I  le  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  char- 
act  1  r  and  very  direct  speech  and  he  had  the  in- 
terests of  his  government  and  his  colony  much 
at  heart.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
thiory  of  the  English,  that  their  rights  ran  from 
sea  to  st-a  The  grant  to  Penn.  he  claimed,  ex- 
tended to  the  border  of  Ontario,  and  the  Virginia 
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charter  included  all  other  rights  to  the  West, 
north  of  Carolina.  This  was  the  claim  afterward 
maintained  hy  Virginia  and  it  incltuicd  the  great 
lakes  from  Lake  trie  lo  the  West  and  the  up- 
per Mississippi  country.  The  English  seem  at 
times  to  have  hcen  strangely  ignorant  of  what 
the  French  had  done. 

The  English  settlements  crept  slowly  inland 
beyond  tide-water  and  a  strip  of  forest  more 
than  fifty  miles  in  breadtli  was  to  be  traversed 
In-fore  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  could  be 
reached.  In  1710  some  adventurers  had  gone 
al>out  one  hundred  miles  beyond  the  settlements 
and  had  descended  the  mountains  from  which 
they  looked  down  into  the  valleys  of  Virginia,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Sugar-loaf  Mountain  was  de- 
scribed  by  Graffcnrcid,  who  said  that  he  saw 
from  its  summit  three  distinct  ranges  and  beau- 
tiful valleys  lying  between.  The  traders,  how- 
ever, must  have  passed  through  from  time  to 
time  as  evidences  of  their  traffic  were  to  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  Indians. 

In  1716.  S|>otswood  conceived  the  idea  of  his 
celebrated  expedition,  composed  of  a  party  of 
fiftv  gentlemen  with  slaves  and  Indian  guides 
and  pack  horses  who  undertook  a  picnic  jaunt 
to  the  mountains.  No  party  of  exploration  has 
ever  presented  such  attractive  features  as  this 
expedition  of  the  Knights  of  the  ( iolden  Horse- 
shoe. The  days  were  spent  in  shooting  and  the 
nights  in  enjoying  the  trophies  of  the  chase, 
washed  down  with  native  wine,— champagne 
and  cognac.  At  the  top  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  they  drank  the  health  of  the  king  and 
all  of  his  family.  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Euphrates,  and  which 
is  now  known  by  its  Indian  name  Shenandoah, 
they  buried  a  bottle  with  a  paper  enclosed,  on 
which  was  recorded  the  claim  of  title  lo  this  place 
and  all  the  soil  it  drained.  '  We  had  a  good 
dinner  and  drank  the  King's  health  in  Chani- 
jKigne  and  fired  a  volley."  The  Governor  had 
taken  with  him  some  graving  irons  but  found 
the  stones  so  hard  that  he  could  not  make  arty 
impression  upon  them.  It  is  reported  however, 
that  he  cut  the  name  of  George  the  First  upon  a 
rock  at  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  they 
reached  and  named  it  Mount  George.  whereupon 
the  rest  of  the  party  called  the  next  one  Mount 
Alexander,  in  honor  Of  the  Governor,  "For  this 
expedition  they  were  obliged  to  provide  a  great 
quantity  of  horscshi>es.  things  seldom  used  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  country  where  there  are  few 
stones.  I'pon  which  acconnl  the  Governor  upon 
their  return  presented  each  of  his  companions 


with  a  golden  horseshoe,  some  of  which  I  li 
seen  studded  with  valuable  stones  resembling 
heads  of  nails,  with  this  inscription:  Sn  ji 
tniiisii'iiJcrt-  montis.  This  he  instituted  to 
courage  gentlemen  to  venture  backwards 
make  discoveries  and  new  settlements,  any  j. 
Ik  man  being  entitled  to  wear  this  golden  s 
that  can  prove  his  having  drank  his  Majes 
health  upon  Mount  George." 

This  particular  expedition,  the  first  junket 
tour  of  which  we  have  any  record,  has  been  m 
the  subject  of  much  romantic  writing.  In 
re|)ort  the  Governor  relates  that  he  reached  w 
in  three  day  s'  march  of  a  great  nation  of  lndi 
who  lived  on  the  river  emptying  into  Lake  1 
and  from  the  western  side  of  one  of  the  me. 
tains,  which  he  saw,  that  lake  was  visible  and 
above  five  days'  march  away.     It  would  b 
very  easy  matter  he  thought  to  obtain  possess 
of  the.  lake,  as  the  road  thither  was  very  pi 
tieablc.     This  he  thought  important  because 
Itritish  plantations  were    surrounded  by 
French  foriresses  in  such  a  manner  that  t 
would  not  only  soon  engross  the  whole  trade 
send  out   such   bodies    of    Indians    as  wi 
threaten  the  Virginia  plantations.    Should  t 
lx  able  to  join  their  settlements  along  the  I: 
with    those    in    Louisiana,    they    could  pos 
theni>elvcs    of    the    English  plantations, 
long    chain    of    mountains     formed  a 
ural    barrier,    but    to    make    this  effective 
thought  the  English  should  make  some  si 
merits  along  the  lakes  and  in  the  passes  of 
mountains  to  preserve  communications  with 
scttletm  tits.    It  is  conjectured  that  the  river  r 
of  which  he  spoke,  was  down  the  Youghiog' 
to  the  forks  then  up  the  Allegheny  and  ai 
to  the  site  of  Erie,  alwmt  three  hundred  1 
distant  in  a  slraight  line  from  the  point  v 
he  turned  hack.     With  some  sclf-eomplac 
Spots  wood  concludes  his  report  :    "I  flatter 
self  I  have  attained  a  more  exact  knowledge 
any  other  Englishman  yet  has  of  the  sit n 
of  the  lakes  and  the  way  through  which  the 
most  accessible  over  land." 

It  is  probable  that  from  the  time  of  ^ 
wood's  exjK'dition,  numerous  stragglers  ct 
tltc  mountains  to  the  Indians.  Not  only  d 
traders  undertake  these  expeditions  but  si 
ing  parties  began  t<>  explore  the  new  co 
Mitchell,  a  geographer  of  a  later  date.  t< 
tlie  journeys  of  Virginia  surveyors,  win 
crossed  the  gaps  and  passed  down  the  ( )hio 
to  New  Orleans. 

In  1742,  it  is  reported  that  John  H 
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passed  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  James  over 
the  mountains  to  New  River  by  which  he  reached 
the  Uhio,  which  he  descended' to  the  Mississippi, 
where  he  was  captured  by  some  French  and  In- 
dians and  conveyed  to  New  Orleans.  In 
1744,  Col.  Abraham  Wood  led  an  expedition 
through  the  Blue  Ridge,  by  what  came  to  be 
known  as  Wood's  Gap,  and  he  too  reached  the 
upper  wateis  of  the  Ohio  by  way  of  New  River. 

In  174^,  Conrad  Weiscr,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  early  traders,  who  had  in  early 
life  acquired  the  Mohawk  tongue  by  residence 
among  them,  was  suit  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Shawanecs  on  the  Ohio.  He  proceeded  as  far 
as  Logs  Town,  where  he  met  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  and  delivered  presents  and  received  assur- 
ances of  their  support  against  the  French.  The 
treaty  of  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  made 
in  1744.  Weiser  acted  as  interpreter  for  the 
English  who  entertained  the  Indians  to  the  num- 
ber of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with  food  and 
drink  for  >«_vcral  days.  The  interpreter  for  the 
Indians  was  Madame  Montour,  whose  husband 
and  son  were  so  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
Indian  negotiations.  Her  son  Andrew  was  at  this 
time  absent  on  the  war-path  against  the  Cataw- 
l»as.  by  whom  his  father  had  been  killed  a  few 
years  before.  At  this  time  the  commissioners 
from  Virginia  urged  that  the  Western  lands  along 
the  mountains  were  without  occupants  when  they 
first  knew  them,  and  that  the  English  King  held 
Virginia  by  right  of  conquest  and  that  the  bounds 
of  that  conquest  to  the  westward  was  the  Great 
Sea.  Tin-  answer  of  the  Iroquois  was  as  fol- 
lows: "Though  great  things  are  well  remem- 
bered among  us.  we  do  not  remember  that  we 
were  ever  conquered  by  the  Great  King  of  Eng- 
land, or  that  we  have  ever  l*en  employed  by 
that  Great  King  to  conquer  others:  if  so  it  was 
at  a  time  bevoud  tin-  memory  of  man." 

Tlie  claim>  of  the  other  commissioner*  in  Penn- 
H\lvama  and  Mar;,  land  were  ridiculed  as  well. 
The  conference  ended  with  the  payment  of  a 
considerable  sunt  by  the  English  and  the  re- 
lea-e  of  an  indefinite  extent  of  territory  to  the 
»i-t  of  t':,  Alleghanus  1>\  the  Indians.  Each 
-\-'x  rea!i7u!  that  the  title  so  obtained  was  of 
<]'  -i:lit ful  v:ii;.-":tv.  but  it  was  up><n  this  title  that 
a  very  large  p.-.n  f.f  the  contention  of  Great 
P.ritain  «,i,.»e<:,.:t  nt!v  rested. 

Tlie  t 'hiii  Company  of  which  more  will  be 
hrard  of  snh-i  quemK .  was  formed  in  174S.  which 
was  the  yiar  :n  which  tlie  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia trad,  rs  <  staMishod  their  most  advanced 
po-t  at  the  neivl;.   scttlt-d  Miami  town,  Picka- 


willany,  on  the  Big  Miami.  As  a  result  of  the 
Walker  expedition  across  the  Alleghanies  and 
through  Cumberland  Gap,  the  first  English- 
man's house  in  Kentucky  was  built  April  25, 
»750. 

It  is  impossible  of  course  to  state  when  tlie 
first  white  man  invaded  the  Ohio  Valley,  or  even 
to  state  who  was  the  first  Englishman  that  ap- 
peared in  this  neighborhood.  Undoubtedly  trad- 
ers from  Pennsylvania  and  other  Western  States 
had  trafficked  among  the  Indians  for  many  years, 
but  at  a  time  of  which  we  have  no  record.  These 
traders  were  called  by  Franklin  "the  most  vicious 
and  abandoned  wretches  of  our  nation,"  which 
however  is  in  many  respects  an  unjust  character- 
ization. It  was  true,  however,  that  many  of 
them  were  of  a  very  low  class  and  of  very  per- 
nicious habits,  which  influenced  the  Indians  to 
distrust  the  white  man  and  his  religion. 

While  the  French  were  making  inroads  upon 
this  country  from  the  North,  the  English  were 
working  their  way  gradually  westward,  and  the 
struggle  for  the  friendship  of  the  Indian 
tribes  became  a  keen  one.  In  December, 
1747,  a  deputation  of  chiefs  from  the  Ohio  tribes 
was  at  Philadelphia.  They  told  the  commis- 
sioners that  if  they  were  expected  to  oppose  the 
French  on  the  Ohio,  they  must  be  supported  by 
the  English.  It  seemed  to  be  a  common  com- 
plaint that  the  English  gave  no  assistance  to  those 
they  desired  as  allies. 

The  several  governments  of  the  English  Colo- 
nies." wrote  Colonel  Johnston  to  Governor  Shir- 
ley, had  for  three  years  been  persuading  the  Iro- 
quois, "into  a  war  wherein  they  had  not  any  con- 
cern but  to  serve  their  friends  and  they  have  left 
their  hunting  and  other  means  of  living  and  ex- 
posed themselves  and  families  for  our  sakes"  to 
he  left  without  assistance  at  a  critical  time. 

In  July.  1748,  the  Twightwees  or  Miamis, 
pledged  themselves  to  an  English  alliance  at 
Lancaster.  English  traders  are  said  to  have 
licen  employed  along  tin-  Wabash  as  early  as 
1723.  and  this  treaty  gave  them  additional  se- 
curity. As  a  result  the  pack  men  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  pushed  forward  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio,  the  first  coming  along  the  wagon 
roads  through  Lancaster  to  Harris'  Ferry,  now 
Harrisbui  g.  thence  by  bridle  path  to  Will's  Creek 
on  to  the  Potomac,  from  which  an  Indian  trail 
]<  d  to  the  forks  of  the  Ohio :  from  this  point 
they  trick  another  trail  to  the  towns  of  the 
Miamis. 

The  French  were  disappointed  at  the  treaty 
I  of  1748.  as  they  had  been  making  great  efforts 
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to  control  the  trade  of  the  Miami  country  and 
had  expected  to  build  forts  or  stockades  to  aid 
them  in  this  endeavor.  One  of  the  points  sug- 
gested was  on  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  Cherokee, 
now  Tennessee  River,  and  another  was  at  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio.  A  special  effort  was  made  to 
alienate  the  Shawanees  from  the  English.  These 
people  who  had  been  dispersed  between  the  Scn- 
ecas  and  Miamis,  with  their  main  villages  north 
of  the  Ohio,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha, 
were  pushing  westward  into  the  Scioto  country, 
some  of  them  going  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash.  Here  they  naturally  became  more  un- 
der the  control  of  the  French,  who  were  anxious 
to  offset  them  against  the  Miamis,  whose  affilia- 
tions seemed  to  be  with  the  English. 

In  1745,  English  traders  erected  at  Sandusky 
Hay,  what  Mr.  Winsor  suggests  were  "'perhaps 
the  first  English  structures  in  the  present  State 
of  Ohio,"  and  made  friends  among  the  neigh- 
boring llurons  and  their  chief  Nicholas.  This 
chieftain  was  very  active  in  plotting  against  the 
Erench,  and  this  fact  together  with  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  traders  alarmed  the  commandant  at 
Detroit,  and  determined  him  to  prevent  if  pos- 
sible the  English  from  getting  a  lodgment  in 
the  Ohio  country.  The  English  traders  had  al- 
ready founded  their  most  advanced  post  at  the 
Great  Miami  or  Twightwee  town.  Pickawillany, 
in  1748;  this  was  on  the  I'.ig  Miami,  one  hundred 
anil  fifty  miles  up  the  stream  from  the  Ohio.  It 
is  said  that  at  this  time,  during  a  single  season, 
three  hundred  English  traders  led  their  pack 
horses  and  dragged  their  boats  from  the  moun- 
tains across  the  j>ortagcs  into  the  Ohio  Valley. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  traders  was 
George  Croghan.  for  many  years  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  various 
negotiations  with  the  Indians. 

Croghan  was  an  Irishman,  who  had  been  trad- 
ing for  some  years  along  the  shores  of  I.akc 
Erie.  As  early  as  June,  1747,  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  received  a  letter  from  Croghan,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  Indians  along  the  borders 
of  f.akc  Eric,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
French  interest,  but  who  had  now  come  over  and 
joined  the  Six  Nations  against  the  French,  and 
stating  that  he  had  received  from  them  a  letter 
with  a  string  of  wampum  and  a  French  scalp, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  suggested  that  as  this  was  a  nation 
of  great  consequence,  on  account  of  their  alli- 
ances, the  Governor  should  immediately  send 
them  a  present  for  their  encouragement.  Again 
in  September,  one  of  Croghan's  men  brought  a 


letter  to  the  Council,  advising  them  that  the 
dians  on  Lake  Erie  were  making  war  on 
French,  but  were  very  impatient  to  hear  ft 
dieir  brethren,  the  English,  expecting  a  pre; 
of  powder  and  lead,  "  which  if  they  do  not 
he  is  of  opinion  they  will  return  to  the  Frer 
who  will  be  very  willing  to  make  it  up  v 
them." 

Croghan  insisted  that  "in  case  the  pre.' 
was  not  sent,  neither  he  nor  his  men  would  < 
to  go  into  the  Indian  Country  that  year. 
Council  concluded  to  send  a  present  to  the  vn 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  the  Indians  of  O 
and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Secretary  was  orde 
to  prepare  a  letter  and  a  string  of  wampum 
accompany  the  present." 

CELORON  PE  ftlENVII.I.E. 

(jalissoniere,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  ' 
alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  the  Engl 
and  realized  that  the  French  occupancy  of  C 
ada  was  imperiled.    He  was  a  naval  officer  ; 
is  perhaps  best  known  from  the  fact  that  a  i 
years  afterwards,  he  won  a  victory  at  Mino 
over  the  famous  English  admiral,  Hyng.  1 
remembered  as  the  one  commanding  officer,  \ 
was  shot  on  his  own  quarter  deck  for  coward 
< jalissoniere.  although  hump  backed,  was  a  1 
of  spirit  and  ability,  and  he  felt  strongly 
need  of  uniting  Canada  and  Louisiana,  by  a  cl 
of   forts   which   should  hold  back   the  Bri 
pioneers  and  encourage    the  development 
French  trade  throughout  the  interior.  His 
soning  as  set  out  in  a  memorial  concerning 
French  Colonies  in  North  America,  was  to 
effect  that  Canada  was  necessary  to  the  Fn 
as  a  barrier  against  the  English,  not  l>ec 
of  its  value  to  the  French  but  because  if  it  bet 
the  property  of  the  English,  it  would  so  inci 
tlicir  trade  and  hence  their  naval  power  ; 
make  them  preponderant  in  Europe.   The  kr 
edge  that  such  men  as  Croghan  and  other 
lish  tradets  were  crossing  the  mountains 
Pennsylvania  and   Virginia,  trafficking  ai 
the  Indians,  who  had  l>cen  formerly  Frcnt 
lies,  and  driving  off  the  French  traders  stimi 
him  to  take  some  decisive  action,  and  in  the 
mcr  of  1740.  he  set  on  foot  the  expeditr 
Celoron  de  Piinville,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Cetoron  was  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  : 
captain  in  the  colony  troops.    He  took  will 
fourteen  officers  and  cadets,  twenty  soldier 
hundred  and  eighty  Canadians,  and  aliout 
Indians,  Iroquois  and  Abenakis,  in  twenty 
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birch-bark  canwi.  He  pushed  up  to  St.  Law- 
rence, losing  a  man  and  several  canoes  on  the 
wav.  cr< .J-?-. -I  I-aku  Ontario,  and  passed  round 
Niagara.  It  t.>  k  the  party  seven  days,  carrying 
th «.■  carves  an  !  baggage  up  the  steep  hills  through 
the  dense  tun-'-  of  beech,  oak  and  elm  that  in- 
tervened between  the  shores  of  l-ake  Erie  and 
ihe  wanr>  of  Chautauqua  I-ake,  eight  miles 
away  and  *  tie  thousand  ieet  higher.  They  glided 
..vcr  this  lake  to  the  mitiet  so  wll  known  to  sum- 
mer tourists.    The  stream  was  quite  low. 

Father  P< amtecan.p.  the  chaplain,  in  his  jour- 
nal, which  is  the  chief  record  of  the  expedition, 
>ays:  In  some  places — and  they  were  but  too 
frequent— the  water  was  only  two  or  three  inches 
deep;  and  we  were  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity 
of  dragging  our  canoes  over  the  sharp  pebbles, 
v, '  ich  with'  our  care  and  precaution  stripped 
IT  large  slivers  of  the  bark.  At  last  tired  and 
wi  1:1  and  almost  in  despair  of  ever  seeing  La 
Hi  "e  Riviere,  we  entered  it  at  noon  of  the  29th." 
This  part  of  the  <  duo  :s  now  known  as  the  Alle- 
gheny or  Alleghany. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  territory  which 
wai  already  in  dispute  and  which  was  regarded 
;ii  so  valuable  to  the  French,  lying  as  it  did  be- 
tween their  p  sm --  ons  in  wintry  Canada  and 
tr-'p-oa I  Louisiana.  Not  only  was  it  valuable 
?>t  cause  of  it-  pveuliar  g<  ographieal  situation,  but 
Ua  .  of  it-  inhabitants  and  the  opportunities 
of  traile  ntTorded  by  them.  To  the  east  were 
:he  Delaware-.  Shawanees.  Wyandots  and  Iro- 
quois, c :C :  d  Mini;i.t'5  by  the  English  traders,  and 
t..  the  wot,  a1,  tig  the  Miamis  and  the  Wabash, 
was  the  Miami  confederacy,  and  stiil  farther 
we-t,  mar  the  Mississippi,  were  the  Illinois.  The 
I  rt  hi  !i  hai!  f.  Tts  nil  the  Maumee.  on  the  St. 
Ji.-iph  .and  t u  1  on  ;h»-  Waba-h.  all  of  but  little 
•tnngth.  !". -rt  tliartre...  in  the  Illinois  country, 
wa-  m::eh  str.  -t-.g-r  with  tt>  stone  bastions  and 
citadel,  "flu  re  w « re  se\t  my  or  eighty  French 
1-ou.r.  at  Ka-k:i4.:a.  half  a-  many  at  Cahokia, 
•  ■;•]*  -m  the  t ■ " c  — ^  t  t  »ite  «  f  S*  I.oiiis,  and  a 
few  i  da  r-  a'l  ;  g  rht  hue  of  the  Mis-is-, ppj.  The 
li"v'i-li  op  {••,•  o-!Kr  h..vd  were  represented  by  a 
:.-,r_"  r."-  :-r  of  trader*  who  had  been  received 
)  ;.  :!'e  I    '.■  av-  w  :di  <     11  arm-. 

>••••!•     1:1  a-  '  j '  1  rge  1  r  -ban.  William  Trent 
■  •1  '  l  hr:-*  ;  1  '  '  1         wire  •  f  the  better  class 
of  t-a  :  •  r-,  \.:  ..  i  ..  !  many  ran  in  their  employ 
•';<    :  '.'I'll  t;>  ir  g-ods.  which 

v.  r<:  ,  arr:«  ■      '.  >  '':  e  \  .'.'.<  ■    •  •!  the  1  'hto.  ffm 
:  1  •.      ji  ,    Ir  ;■  a-  t'  •      rmde*-  "bar  were 
•'  •       -  .-•  a!  -  '  ;•  1  t  of  1  ■     1   !•.'-  antipathy  and  the 
1  'l  of  his  ,  rp.  dition.  I 


1  Upon  reaching  the  Allegheny,  he  formally  took 
1  possession  of  the  country.  His  men  were  drawn 
up  in  order  and  in  their  presence,  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  all  the  ter- 
ritory. A  sheet  of  tin,  on  which  was  stamped 
the  arms  of  France,  was  nailed  to  a  tree,  and  a 
plate  of  lead  was  buried  at  its  foot,  and  the 
notary  ,  who  always  accompanied  the  French  ex- 
peditions, drew  a  formal  record  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  leaden  plate  was  inscribed  as 
follows : 

"Year  1749,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Fifteenth, 
King  of  France.  We  Celoron,  commanding  the 
detachment  sent  by  the  Marquis  dc  la  Galisson- 
tcrc,  com  mandcr-general  of  New  France,  to  re- 
store tranquility  in  certain  villages  of  these  can- 
tons, have  buried  this  plate  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Kanaouagon  (Conewango)  this 
29th  July,  as  a  token  of  renewal  of  possession 
heretofore  taken  of  the  aforesaid  river  Ohio,  of 
all  streams  that  fall  into  it  and  all  lands  on  both 
sides  to  the  source  of  the  aforesaid  streams,  as 
the  preceding  Kings  of  France  have  enjoyed 
it  or  ought  to  have  enjoyed  it.  and  which  they 
have  upheld  by  force  of  anus  and  hy  treaties, 
notably  by  those  of  Ryswick,  L'trecht,  and  Aix- 
la-ChapcIle." 

After  this  work  was  completed  the  party  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river,  passing  various  Indian 
settlements,  but  finding  it  very  difficult  to  com- 
municate with  their  inhabitants  who  were  not 
at  all  friendly.  In  fact  the  hostile  Senccas  are 
said  to  have  dug  up  his  first  plate  and  sent  it 
to  the  English  at  Albany.  Another  plate  was 
buried  four  leagues  below  French  creek  by  a 
rock  covered  with  Indian  hieroglyphics.  Three 
days  later  thev  came  to  a  Delaware  village  at 
the  site  of  Ktttanning.  who*c  owners  fled  at 
their  approach.  A  little  later  at  an  abandoned 
village  of  the  Shawanees  they  found  six  English 
traders,  whom  thev  wanted  to  leave  the  country. 
He  entrusted  to  their  care  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  and  expressed  surprise  at  find- 
ing the  Englidt  trespassing  on  the  domain  of 
France.  This  letter  was  properly  delivered,  for 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council,  held 
January,  1740: 

"The  Governor  informed  the  Council  that  three 
several  letters  of  extraordinary  character  in 
French.  s-gTi<  d  Ceharon.  were  delivered  to  him 
by  the  Indian  traders  who  came  from  Allegheny, 
m  forming  him  that  this  Captain  Celoron  was  a 
French  officer  and  had  already  in  command  of 
three  hundred  French  and  some  Indians  been 
I  sent  this  Summer  to  Ohio  and  the  Owahach  from 
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Canada,  to  reprove  the  Indians  there  for  their 
friendship  to  the  English  and  for  suffering  the 
English  to  trade  with  them." 

On  the  following  day  they  reached  another 
Indian  village,  this  time  of  the  Iroquois,  under 
a  female  chief,  who  was  friendly  to  the  English. 
Six  more  Englishmen  were  found  here  and  were 
likewise  warned  to  leave  the  country,  but  as  did 
their  predecessors  they  pretended  to  obey.  When 
they  reached  I-ogs  Town  they  found  both  French 
and  English  flags  over  the  town  and  were  greeted 
with  a  salute  of  musketry  by  the  inhabitants  who 
lined  the  shore.  Tiny  climbed  up  the  steep  bank 
and  encamped  on  the  plateau  above,  near  the 
village.  This  consisted  of  about  fifty  wigwams 
and  cabins  of  the  Pelawares  and  Shawanees  and 
Mingocs  and  many  fugitives  from  the  deserted 
towns  above.  Ccloron  here  delivered  a  message 
from  the  Governor,  warning  the  Indians  against 
the  English,  whose  plans  he  said  tended  to  their 
complete  ruin.  The  English  intended,  he  said, 
to  rob  them  of  their  country  and,  to  succeed,  be- 
gan by  corrupting  their  minds.  The  answer  of 
the  Indians  was  practical  and  to  the  point. 

They  asked  that  the  English  traders  might  stay 
a  little  longer,  since  their  goods,  which  were 
very  cheap,  w  ere  much  desired  by  them.  Ccloron 
insisted,  however,  that  the  traders,  of  whom  there 
were  ten,  should  go,  to  which  they  agreed,  as 
the  chaplajn  states,  "while  resolved  no  doubt 
to  do  the  contrary  as  soon  as  our  backs  were 
.  turned." 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Wheeling  creek  they 
buried  another  plate  and  another  was  buried  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  This  was  discovered 
half  a  century  later,  after  the  freshet  of  1798, 
projecting  from  the  river  bank,  in  front  of  tl»c 
spot  where  the  fort  school  afterwards  stood,  by 
a  party  of  boys  bathing  in  the  river.  The  plate 
was  seen  protruding  from  the  bank  and  knocked 
down  by  a  stick,  and  before  its  value  was  known, 
a  large  part  of  it  was  cut  up  and  molded  into 
bullets.  A  neighbor  from  Marietta  rescued  it 
and  it  was  presented  to  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  who  sent  it  to  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  another  plate  was 
buried  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 
This  too  was  found  by  a  boy  at  play  at  the  edge 
of  the  water,  in  1846.  As  the  party  approached 
Scioto,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  they  were  greeted 
with  shots  and  threatening  veils  Joncaire,  who 
had  been  sent  ahead  to  propitiate  the  inhabitants, 
was  threatened  with  immediate  killing,  which 
was  prevented  by  another  party  who  desired  to 


burn  him  alive.    He  was  however  released 
allowed  to  return  to  his  people.  Ccloron 
very  much  alarmed,  realizing  the  weakness 
his  party,  "two-thirds  of  which  were  young 
who  had  never  left  home  before,  and  would  ! 
run  at  the  sight  of  ten  Indians."    lie  in.-t 
that  powder  was  furnished  to  the  Indians  by 
English  for  nothing. 

A  conference  was  held  at  which  an  apo' 
w  as  given  for  the  ill  treatement  of  J  one: 
and  Ccloron  delivered  his  message.  He  prud 
ly  omitted,  however,  from  the  message  any  n 
ence  to  the  claim  by  the  King  of  France  of 
ercignty  over  their  lands.  The  party  of  En^ 
traders  who  were  living  in  the  place,  he  » inli 
to  withdraw,  but  in  view  ol  the  fact  that  1 
seemed  well  established,  he  made  no  attemji 
enforce  his  order. 

On  August  30,  1749,  he  reached  the  Gnat 
ami.  called  by  the  French  Kiviere-a  la-Ro 
and  here  he  buried  his  last  leaden  plate.  1 
bade  farewell  to  the  Ohio— "that  river  so  ! 
known  to  the  French  and  unfortunately  too 
known  to  the  English." 

He  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  Indian 
lages  along  the  shores  who  kept  aloof  from 
and  also  of  the  number  of  traders  in  the  vicit 
"Each,  great  or  small,  has  one  or  more  Eiv. 
traders  and  each  of  these  has  hired  men  I  >  c 
his  furs.  Behold  then  the  English  well  adva 
upon  our  lands  and  what  is  worse  under  the 
tcction  of  a  crowd  of  savages  whom  thev 
drawn  over  to  them  and  whose  nunther  incc- 
daily." 

L'p  the  Miami  for  thirteen  days  they  1 
against  the  shallow  current,  until  thev  rcaehc 
Indian  village,  built  just  before,  at  what  w; 
terwards  called  Loramie  Creek.    This  was 
over  by  a  chief  called  by  the  French,  I. a  P 
selle.  and  by  the  English  Old  Britain.    C< i 
object  was  to  induce  this  chief  and  his  hi 
return  to  their  old  home,  near  the  Fn  ncl 
on  the  Maumee  and  for  that  purpose  h 
dressed  them  in  council  and  gave  them 
gifts.    Tlie  Chief  received  the  ^11'ts  and 
with  thanks  and  agreed  to  follow  it  soim 
time.    Celoron's  demands  that  they  should 
the  towns  were  in  vain,  and  in  fact  with! 
years  the  town  known  as  l'ickawillany  1 
one  of  the  greatest  Indian  towns  and  the 
of  English  trade  and  influence. 

The  following  year  at  a  Pennsylvania  < 
was  read  the  message  from  the  T 
wee  race:  "That  last  July  :d>oui 
hundred    French   and   thirty-five  Frenc 
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dians  came  to  their  towns  in  order  to 
persuade  them  to  return  back  to  the  French 
Settlements  from  whence  thev  came,  or  if  fair 
means  would  not  prevail  with  them  they  were  to 
take  them  away  by  force ;  but  the  French  finding 
they  were  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  English 
and  perceiving  their  numbers  to  be  great  were 
discouraged  from  using  any  Hostile  Measures, 
and  began  to  be  afraid  less  they  should  them- 
selves be  cut  off.  The  French  brought  them  a 
present  consisting  of  Four  Half  Barrels  of 
Powder.  Four  Hags  of  Rullets  and  Four  Bags 
of  Paint  with  a  few  Needles  and  a  little  Thread, 
which  they  refused  to  accept  of,  whereupon  the 
French  and  their  Indians  made  the  best  of  their 
Way  off,  for  Fear  of  the  worst,  leaving  their 
Goods  scattered  about.  But  at  the  Time  of  their 
Conference  the  French  upbraided  the  Indians 
for  joining  the  F.nglish  and  the  more  so  for  con- 
tinuing in  their  Interest,  who  had  never  sent 
them  any  Presents,  nor  even  any  token  of  their 
Regards  to  them.  The  Indians'  further  desired 
to  assure  the  Governors  of  their  steady  Friend- 
ship to  the  English,  which  they  hoped  would 
last  while  the  Sun  and  Moon  ran  round  the 
World."    (Penn.  Pro.  Council,  Vol.  V,  p.  437.) 

Celeron  burned  his  Cannes  and  crossed  over 
to  the  French  post  of  the  Maumee.  thence  to 
'Lake  Erie,  and  finally  reached  Montreal.  He 
closed  his  journal  as  follows : 

'"Father  Bonnecamp,  who  was  a  Jesuit,  and  a 
great  mathematician,  reckons  that  we  have 
journeved  twelve  hundred  leagues;  I  and  my  offi- 
cers think  we  have  journeyed  more.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  Nations  of  these  countries  are  very 
ill  disposed  towards  the  French  and  devoted  en- 
tirely  to  the  English." 

He  supposed  the  secret  of  this  devotion  to  be 
the  inducements  of  trade  offered  by  the  English, 
which  he  had  seen  among  the  TAlawares  on  the 
Muskingum,  the  Shawanecs  on  the  Scioto,  and 
the  Wyandot s  on  the  Sandusky,  and  among  the 
Twightwecs  at  Pickawillanv. 

Rufus  King,  in  his  "Ohio."  says  'the  fact 
that  Celoron's  report  was  the  first  authentic 
relation  yet  known  of  Ohio,  excites  a  lively  in- 
tend in  it  until  it  is  read:  but  (it)  is  so  dry  and 
restricted  to  the  details  of  an  official  report,  that 
except  as  to  topograph v  it  is  of  little  merit.  The 
old  -t>l.!ier  would  nr.t  deign  to  notice  a  single 
scene  in  all  tin  land-cape  through  which  he 
pa-srd.  To  Father  -im crimp,  the  chaplain  and 
mathematician  of  this  expedition.  Ohio  owes  the 
fir-t  map  of  her  boundaries  or  outlines  yet  dis- 


covered." Mr.  King  prints  a  very  good  copy  of 
this  map. 

The  Ohio  Company  had  been  formed  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  as  opposed  to  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  company  included  in  its  body  a 
number  of  tide-water  Virginians,  among  them 
Lawrence  and  Augustine  Washington,  brothers 
of  George  Washington,  Thomas  Lee,  the  presi- 
dent of  his  Majesty's  Virginia  Council,  and 
Thomas  Hanbury.  a  London  merchant  of  wealth 
and  influence.  'Hie  company's  application  for  a 
grant  of  one-half  million  acres  of  land  south  of 
the  Ohio  and  between  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Kanawha  was  acceded  to  in  part,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  grant  would  consolidate  trade  for  the 
English  and  give  them  advantages  over  the 
French,  and  on  May  it),  1749,  a  royal  order 
awarded  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  those 
asked  for  with  a  ten  years'  freedom  from  rent,  on 
condition  that  one  hundred  families  were  settled 
upon  them  in  seven  vears  and  a  fort  built  and 
maintained. 

Some  years  previous.  Col.  Thomas  Crcsap 
had  built  a  hunting  and  trading  cabin  near  the 
uppermost  fork  of  the  Potomac,  and  near  an 
old  Shawanee  town.  This  man,  familiar  with 
the  frontier  life,  was  employed  by  the  company 
to  open  a  way  to  their  new  lands  and  a  rough 
trail  was  run  over  the  divide  in  the  same  gen- 
eral direction  as  that  taken  subsequently  by 
Braddock.  The  company  had  expected  to  enlist 
in  its  interest  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans, but  the  fact  that  the  Episcopalian  tithes 
were  fastened  upon  the  land,  repelled  the  provi- 
dent Germans;  for  a  time  at  least  the  plan 
rested. 

CHRISTOPHER  OtST. 

The  news  of  Celoron's  expedition,  however, 
aroused  the  company,  and  they  concluded  to  send 
out  a  new  explorer.  Christopher  Gist,  often 
called  the  pioneer  explorer  of  the  Miami  coun- 
try and  the  lands  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
Ohio  as  far  as  the  falls,  and  afterwards  the 
companion  and  guide  of  Washington.  Speaking 
of  him  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
Indian  affairs.  Washington  said:  "I  know  of  no 
person  so  well  qualified  for  an  undertaking  of 
this  sort  as  Captain  Gist.  He  has  had  extensive 
dealings  with  them,  is  in  great  esteem  among 
them,  well  acquainted  with  their  manners  and 
customs,  indefatigable  hut  patient — most  excel- 
lent where  Indians  are  concerned.  As  to  his 
capacity,  energy  and  zeal.  I  dare  venture  to 
engage." 


AND  REPRKSKNTATIVE  CITIZEN* 


Gist,  ihc  son  of  a  Maryland  surveyor,  who 
had  laid  out  the  city  of  Baltimore,  lived  with 
his  family  on  a  farm  near  the  home  of  Daniel 
Boone  on  the  Yadkin  River,  in  the  northern  part 
of  North  Carolina,  then  on  the  extreme  frontier, 
lie  had  retired  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  farmer, 
when  in  1750  he  was  employed  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sterling  certain  "and  such  fur- 
ther handsome  allowance  as  his  service  should 
deserve,  to  explore  and  report  upon  the  lands 
upon  the  Ohio  and  its  several  branches  as  low 
as  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio."  The  instructions  given 
to  him  by  the  Ohio  Company,  September  11, 
1750.  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"You  are  to  go  out  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  W  estward  of  the  great  Mountains,  and  carry 
with  you  such  a  Number  of  Men  as  You  think 
necessary,  in  Order  to  Search  out  and  discover 
the  Lands  upon  the  river  Ohio,  &  other  ad- 
joining Branches  of  the  Mississippi  down  as 
low  as  the  great  Falls  thereof :  You  arc  par- 
ticularly to  observe  the  Ways  &  Passes  thro 
all  the  Mountains  you  cross,  &  take  an  exact 
Account  of  the  Soil.  Quality  &  Product  of  the 
I-and,  and  the  Widcncss  and  Deepness  of  the 
Rivers,  &  the  several  halls  belonging  to  them, 
together  with  the  Courses  &  Bearings  of  the 
Rivers  &  Mountains  as  near  as  you  conveniently 
can :  You  are  also  to  observe  what  Nations  of 
Indians  inhabit  there,  their  Strength  &  Num- 
bers, who  they  trade  with,  &  in  what  Com- 
modities they  deal. 

"When  you  find  a  large  quantity  of  good, 
level  Land,  such  as  you  think  will  suit  the  Com- 
pany, You  are  to  measure  the  Breadth  of  it,  in 
three  or  four  different  Places,  &  take  the 
Courses  of  the  River  &  Mountains  on  which  it 
binds  in  Order  to  judge  the  Quantity :  You  are 
to  fix  the  Beginning  &  Bounds  in  such  a  Man- 
ner that  they  may  be  easily  found  again  by  your 
Description;  the  nearer  in  the  I -and  lies  the  bet- 
ter, provided  it  be  good  &  Level,  but  we  had 
rather  go  quite  down  the  Mississippi  than  take 
mean  broken  Land.  After  finding  a  large  Body 
of  good  level  Land,  you  are  not  to  stop  but  pro- 
ceed further,  as  low  as  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
that  we  may  be  informed  of  that  Navigation; 
And  You  are  to  take  an  exact  Account  of  all  the 
large  Bodies  of  good  level  Land,  in  the  same 
Manner  as  above  directed  that  the  Company  may 
the  better  judge  when  it  will  be  most  conven- 
ient for  them  to  take  their  Land. 

"You  are  to  note  all  the  Bodies  of  good  Land 
as  you  go  along,  tho  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
Quantity  for  the  Company's  Grant,  but  You  need 


not  be  so  particular  in  the  Mensuration  of 
as  in  the  larger  Bridies  of  Land." 

Following  these  instructions.  <  iist  set  out 
tober   31,    1750,    from   Col.    Thomas  Cu- 
nt the  old  town  on  the  Potomac  Ktvir  in  M 
land,  afterwards  called  Will's  Creek,  whie 
just  opposite  the  Green  Spring  station  on 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad:  at  this  time  it 
the  westernmost  settlement  and  the  rend-  /• 
of  all  prospectors,  traders  and  hunters.  W 
ington  stopped  there  in  17.J8,  when  surve 
the  lands  of  Lord  Fairfax.    After  twenty 
of  painful  travel  and  suffering  from  fever 
no  bear  meat  and  turkey  lor  food,  Gist  an 
at  Shannupin,  now  a  j>art  of  the  city  of  1 
burg,  where  he  spent  four  days  for  the  pur 
of  ri gaining  his  health. 

"While  I  was  here  I  look  an  <  ^ppomtnit 
set  my  Compass  privately,  &  took  the  di-t 
across  the  River,  for  I  understood  it  was  d:m 
ous  to  let  a  Compass  be  seen  among  lhc~e 
dians." 

Col.  Stoddard  Johnston,  in   his   ediln  u 
Cist's  "Journal,"  explains  this  on  the  ground 
the  prinripal  argument  of  the   French  in 
deavoring  to  alienate  the  Indians  from  1]  <• 
glish  was  that  the  F'nglish  intended  to  t.iC-  t 
lands.    Cisi  throughout  his  journal  ptett  :'d- 
his  mission  was  to  cement  the  frn  ti.Mi  i> 
Indians  with  the  F-nglish  by  mean-  of  t:v 
of  alliance  against  France,  but  in  fa.  t  he 
the  accredited  survi  vor  of  the  (  )hn>  C>  | 
making  the  trip  for  the  purpose  ot  repot  tin-, 
on  lands  suitable  for  them  to  appr  pna;-\ 
onel  Johnston  also  notes  the  fact  thru  \V;i-! 
ton  upon  '.is  trip  to  the  <  >\u<\  three  \ <  i r s 
came  in  the  interest  of  the  same  comp.vr. 
that  the  Indians,  who  were  most  friendly  :< 
and   Gist,   subsequently    became    the  all:' 
France  and  the  etumic-  of  F.nglatid  on  .u 
of  the  evident  pur]»osc  of  the  F.nglUh  n 
propriate  their  lands. 

On  the  25th  he  arrived  at  Logs  Town, 
lage  eighteen  miles  below  Pitt>hurg.  jn>l 
the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Kohioikv 
had  been  established  by  the  Shawanec- 
twenty  years  before.    "In  the  l.og>.:-  'I 
found  scarce  any  Body  but  a  Parcel  of  rep 
Traders,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Indian-  beiiiL; 
hunting."    Here  he  heard  that  George  Cr< 
the   Pennsylvania  ag<nt.  "who  is  a  moei 
among  his  Countrymen  the  Iri-h  Tradir- 
Montour,  the  interpreter,  were  a  ui.k  ;d 
him.    The  Indians  were  suspicious  of  hh 
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ing,  "I  was  come  to  settle  the  Indian's  Lands 
and  they  knew  I  should  never  go  Home  again 
Safe"  and  the  next  day  "tho  I  was  unwell.  I 
preferred  the  Woods  to  such  Company"  and  he 
set  out  down  the  river  to  Great  Beaver  creek, 
which  empties  into  the  Ohio  a  few  miles  below 
Loggs  Town,  near  the  present  town  of  Roch- 
ester. Here  he  met  Barney  Curran,  a  trader 
for  his  own  company ;  he  continued  with  him  as 
far  as  Muskingum.  They  left  the  river  to  the 
southeast  and  cut  across  the  country,  killing 
many  deer  and  turkeys  and  finally  reached  Mus- 
kingum on  December  14th.  This  was  a  town  of 
the  Wyandots  or  little  Mingoes.  who  he  said 
were  divided  between  the  French  and  English 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  families  and 
was  near  the  present  site  of  Coshocton.  "When 
Wc  came  within  Sight  of  the  Town.  We  per- 
ceived English  Colours  hoisted  on  the  King's 
House,  and  at  George  Croghans;  upon  enquir- 
ing the  Reason  I  was  informed  that  the  French 
had  lately  taken  several  English  Trader's,  and 
that  Mr.  Croghan  had  ordered  all  the  White 
Men  to  come  into  this  town,  and  had  sent  Ex- 
presses to  the  Trailers  of  the  lower  Towns,  and 
among  the  Pickwcylinecs :  and  the  Indians  had 
sent  to  their  People  to  come  to  Council  about 
it."  Three  days  later,  "came  into  town  two 
Traders  belonging  to  Mr.  Croghnn.  and  informed 
I's  that  two  of  his  IVople  were  taken  by  40 
French  Men,  &  twenty  French  Indians  who  had 
carried  them  with  seven  Horse  Loads  of  Skins 
to  a  new  Fort  that  the  French  were  building  on 
tme  of  the  Branches  of  Lake  Eric." 

On  the  next  day  he  met  Croghan  and  Andrew 
M.mtour.  two  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
in  the  early  settlements  of  the  West.  Croghan 
has  already  In-en  described. 

Montour  was  the  son  of  a  prominent  chief 
of  the  Six  Nations  ami  die  half-breed,  long 
known  as  Madatne  Montour.  Both  his  father 
and  mother  acted  as  interpreter  at  the  treaty  of 
Lancartef  in  1744.  when  the  Indians  ceded  to 
the  English  all  their  lands  in  Virginia.  At  the 
meeting  at  Log*  Town,  which  took  place  the  next 
>ear,  and  al«>  at  the  treaty  in  the  same  place  in 
1752,  and  at  the  conference  of  Carlisle,  in  175.V 
he  acted  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1 754.  he  wa* 
Washington's  interpreter  and  confidential  agent 
in  the  advance  to  the  I  Urn*,  ami  remained  with 
him  through  the  Braddock  campaign.  He  was 
faithful  to  the  English  for  mnny  years,  acting 
as  tluir  inurprcter  a-  late  as  1758.  at  the  treaty 
01  Fort  Stanwix.  He  had  a  Euroj»can  face,  de- 
rive]   from   his   halfd>reed   mother,   but  via* 


greased  and  painted  like  a  savage  and  decked 
out  with  tinkling  spangles. 

On  Christmas  Day,  Gist  read  prayers,  prob- 
ably the  first  religious  service  held  by  a  Prot- 
estant  in  the  Northwest.  The  Indians  were  so 
much  impressed  that  they  returned  thanks  to 
him  and  invited  him  to  live  among  them.  They 
gave  him  a  name,  which  was  the  name  of  a 
good  man  who  had  formerly  lived  among  them. 
He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  if  he 
should  remain,  that  the  French  would  carry 
him  away  as  they  had  the  English  traders,  to 
which  the>  answered  "I  might  bring  great  Guns 
and  make  a  Fort,  that  they  had  now  left  the 
French,  and  were  very  desirous  of  being  in- 
structed in  the  Principles  of  Christianity;  that 
thev  liked  Mc  very  well  and  wanted  Me  to 
marry  Them  after  the  Christian  Manner,  and 
baptize  their  Children;  and  then  they  said  they 
would  never  desire  to  return  to  the  French,  or 
-utter  Them  or  their  Priests  to  come  near  them 
more,  for  they  loved  the  English,  but  had  seen 
little  Religion  among  Them;  and  some  of  their 
great  Men  came  and  wanted  Me  to  baptize  their 
Children." 

(  me  of  them  brought  him  a  book  which  was  a 
kind  of  an  almanac  contrived  for  them  by  the 
French,  in  which  the-  days  of  the  week  were 
so  marked  that  by  moving  a  pin  every  morning 
they  kept  a  pretty  exact  account  of  the  time, 
(iist  staid  -ome  days  at  this  village  with  Croghan 
and  Montour,  and  from  time  to  time  messages 
were  brought  in  with  relation  to  the  doings 
and  claims  of  the  French,  who  were  still  taking 
English  traders  prisoners. 

I  m  Sunday,  the  13th.  George  Croghan  ac- 
quainted the  Indians,  by  presenting  diem  with 
four  strings  of  wampum,  of  the  friendly  desires 
of  GiM.  The  chiefs  promised  an  answer  at  a 
licm  ral  council  in  the  spring.  u]xin  which  the 
parn  t<*.k  its  leave,  traveling  westward.  At 
White  W  oman's  creek  he  met  the  w  hite  woman, 
who  had  been  taken  from  New  England  some 
forty  year*  before,  at  the  age  of  ten,  by  the 
In  li'an*.  She  had  an  English  husband  and  sev- 
eral children— "Her  name  is  Mary  Harris,  she 
-till  remembers  they  used  to  be  verv  religious 
in  .Ww  England,  and  wonders  how  the  White 
M-n  can  lie  -o  wicked  as  she  has  seen  them  in 
r!n  -r  W*/*N."  The  trip  continued  in  the  south- 
vi  •  -terlv  direction  to  I lorkhockin,  the  present 
rSfUn  of  l,anra«>ter,  tlxn  a  small  town  of  the 
1 1- '.a  a  are.,  flrwn  to  the  Scioto  and  across  the 
•  ••••..•rv. 

Or.  ot.i-  'jf<  a-iion  the}  lodged  at  the  house  of  an 
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Indian,  who  entertained  tlu-m  very  kindly  "and 
ordered  a  Negro  Man  that  In-longed  to  him  to 
feed  <uir  Horses  well."  At  Shannoah  Town,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  he  crossed  the  path  of 
Celoron.  This  was  the  point  where  Ccloron 
omitted  in  bis  speech  any  reference  to  the  claim 
hi  French  sovereignty.  This  town,  afterwards 
known  as  Sbawance  Town,  was  situated  on  hotli 
sides  of  the  river  <  >h:o,  jn>t  helow  the  mouth  of 
Scioto  creek,  and  contained  ahout  three  hun- 
dred men;  there  were  ahout  forty  houses  on 
the  south  s'de  of  the  river  and  one  hundred  <m 
tlu  north  side,  '"with  a  kind  of  Stale-House  of 
ahout  <)0  I  Yet  long  with  a  light  Cover  of  I  lark 
in  which  they  hold  their  Councils."  Here  an- 
other council  was  held  ami  Croghan  and  Mon- 
tour delivered  messages  from  the  Coventor  of 
1 'i  nns\ Ivania,  informing  them  of  the  threats  of 
tlie  French  and  of  their  building  a  fort  on  the 
s..mli  snle  of  Lake  Krie.  as  well  as  of  the  sending 
hv  the  Kins  of  Creat  llritain  of  a  large  present 
of  goods  which  they  were  inv  ited  .to  partake  of 
the  next  summer.  The  Indians  promised  to  at- 
tni'l  the  conference  at  Logs  Town  in  the  spring 
and  offered  to  send  a  guard  with  them  to  the 
town  of  the  Twightwces,  ahoiit  two  hundred 
miles  off.  and  IVkawillany.  Hire  they  also  wit- 
nessed an  extraordinary  festival,  descrihed  as 
follows: 

In  the  Kvcning  a  proper  Officer  made  a  pub- 
lic I 'riicl.iin.it  ion  that  all  the  Indians  marriages 
were  dissolved,  and  a  1'uhlic  Feast  was  to  he 
held  for  three  succeeding  days  after,  in  which 
the  women  as  their  Custom  was  were  again  to 
choo»e  Husbands. 

"The  next  Morning  early  the  Indians  break- 
fasted and  after  spent  the  I>ay  in  dancing  till 
the  Kvcning  when  a  plentiful  I'cast  was  pre- 
pared, after  feasting  they  sjient  the  Night  in 
dancing.  The  same  Way  they  spent  the  next 
two  Days  till  Kvcning.  the  Men  dancing  hv 
themselves  and  then  the  women  in  turns  round 
the  hires,  and  dancing  in  their  Manner  in  the 
Form  of  the  Figure  X  about  00  or  Ja  at  a  time. 
The  W  omen  the  whole  Time  they  danced  sung 
a  Song  in  their  Language  the  Chorus  of  which 
was 

I  am  not  afraid  of  my  Husband 
I  will  choose  what  Man  I  phase 

singing  lho>e  I.iins  alternately. 

"The  third  Day  in  the  I'vening.  the  Men 
being  about  Kx)  in  Number,  some  Times  at 
Length,  at  other  Times  in  a  Figure  8  quite 
round  the  Fort  and  in  and  out  of  the  long  House. 


where   they   held   their   Councils,   the  Womci 
standing  together  as  the  Men  danced  by  them 
And  as  any  of  the  W  omen  liked  a  Man  passing 
'  bv  she  stepped  in  and  joined  in  the  Dance,  tak- 
!  ing  hold  of  the  Man's  Strom]  whom  she  Chose 
j  and  then  continued  in  the   Dance  till  the  rest 
■  of  the  Women  stepped  in  and  made  their  choice 
!  in  the  same  Manner:    after  which  the  Danct 
,  ended  and  they  All  retired  to  consummate." 
|      From  this  point  his  party  went  across  to  tlu 
Twightwee    Town,  on   the    I'.ig   Miami  River 
"All  the   Way   from  Shannoah  Town  to  thi- 
I  Mace  is  fine,  rich  level  Land,  well  timbered  will- 
large  Walnut,  Ash.  Sugar  Trees.  Cherry  Trees 
Ac.  it  is  well  watered  with  a  great  NumfK-r  ol 
little  Streams  or  Kivulets  and  full  of  beautifii 
natural  Meadows,  coveted  with  wild  Kyc.  bine 
grass  and  Clover,  and  abounds  with  Turkeys 
Deer,  TTks  and  most  sorts  of  Came  particularly 
KulTaloes.  thirty  or  forty  of  which  are  frequent h 
seen  feeding  in  one  Meadow:   In  short  it  want- 
"othing  but  Cultivation  to  make  it  a  most  di- 
hghtfull  Country — 'The  Ohio  and  all  the  large 
branches  are  said  to  be  full  of  line  Fish  of  sev- 
eral kinds,  particularly  a  Sort  of  Cat  Fish  of  ; 
prodigious  Size." 

They  entered  the  town  with  the  Knglish  color 
before  them   and   were-  invited   to  the  King' 
house,   upon   the  top  of   which   they   set  ihei 
colors.    "  The  Twiglwccs  are  a  very  nunierou 
1'iople  consisting  of  many  different  Tribes  tin 
iler  the  same  Form  of  Covcrnmcnl.    F.aeh  Itsh 
has  a  particular  Chief,  or  King,  one  of  whic 
C  chosen  indifferently  out  of  any  Tribe  to  rn 
the  whole   Nation,  and  is  vested  with  greate 
Authorities  than  any  of  the  others  -They  :v 
nceountcd    the   most    powerful    I'cople   to  tl 
Westward  of  the  Knglish  Settlements,  &  nun 
superior  to  the  Six  Nations  with  whom  they  a 
now  in  Amity:     their  Strength  and  NumU 
are  not   thoroughly   known,  as  they  have  h 
lately  traded  with  the  Knglish.  and  indeed  ha 
very  little  'Trade  among  them:    They  deal 
miu-h  the  same  Commodities  with  the  Northe 
Indians.    There  are  other  Nations  or  Tribes  s 
further  to  the  Westward   daily   coming  in 
them  &  'tis  thought  their  Lower  ami  Inter 
reaches  to  the  Westward  of  the  Mississippi, 
not  across"  the  Continent:    thev  are  at  pres. 
very  well  affecte  d  'o  the  Knglish,  ami  see-in  f< 
of  an  Alliance  with  them— thev  formerly  lb 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohache,  and  were 
the   French   Interest,  who  supplied  them  w 
some  few  Trifles  at  a  most  exorbitant  Piic 
tiny  were  called  by  the  Trench  Miamees; 
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thcv  have  now  revolted  from  them,  and  left  their 
former  Habitations  for  the  Sake  of  trading  with 
the  English:  and  notwithstanding  all  the  Artificrs 
the  French  have  used,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  recall  them." 

They  were  the  people  of  La  Demoiselle,  who 
received  the  gifts  and  advice  of  Celoron  with  so 
many  thanks  and  promised  to  follow  it  some 
other  time.  By  reason  of  their  change  of  al- 
legiance and  friendship  f'>r  the  English  and  to 
the  treaty,  subsequently  made  with  Croghan  and 
(list,  the  French  waged  a  destructive  war  against 
thim  ami  took  their  fort  and  burnt  their  vil- 
lages in  l~5i.  They  finally  submitted  to  the 
French  and  together  with  the  Shawance»  look 
sides  with  them  in  the  war  against  England, 
ami  at  the  time  of  the  later  settlements  of  the 
Miami  Valley  were  the  principal  Indians  with 
whom  the  sutlers  came  into  contact. 

At  this  t<>wn  there  was  a  scries  of  conferences 
and  powwows,  which  as  reported  by  Gist  give  as 
gi>  d  an  idea  M  Indian  character  and  eloquence 
as  we  have  pr«.»ervcd.  During  the  negotiations 
mine  '  »ttawa  representatives  of  tne  French  ar- 
rival, and  Gi>t  and  his  party  had  the  chance  to 
te«t  the  Miami*'  friendship.  The  result  was 
satinet-TV  an. I  the  French  envoys  were  com- 
p!i  tt  ly  iliscomfitcd. 

Tin  Frmch  Indians  marched  in  under  French 
c ••I'TS  ami  were  conducted  into  the  long  house, 
wh«retij->n  the  Indian  chief  of  the  Twigtwecs 
in>Med  on  having  the  English  colors  set  up 
as  wtO  a*  the  French.  Thereupon  the  speaker 
for  the  French  st<  «  d  up  "and  laid  his  Hands 
uj-m  t\\>>  small  Cat,*;.:-  of  Brandv  that  held  about 
se\cn  «Juart«  each,  and  a  K'>11  of  Tobacco  of 
ah-  tit  Ten  IV  unds  Weight,  then  taking  two 
String*  of  Wampum  in  his  Hand.  He  said.  'What 
he  had  to  fh'ivcr  Them  was  from  their  Father, 
ard  ;r>n  he  dt  sired  they  would  hear  what  he 
was  n!  •  t:t  to  >ay  to  them  :*  then  he  layed  them 
two  Strings  ..f  iVampcm  down  upon  me  Caggs. 
a*«d  taking  up  four  other  Strings  of  black  and 
white  Wampunt,  he  said,  'that  their  Father  re- 
ir.  r.  Nrring  his  Children,  had  sent  them  two 
l*a^g«  "f  Mi'k.  and  s --me  Tobacco,  and  that  he 
n  >w  had  r-ade  a  char  Road  for  them,  to  come 
.■•  *te  Ifim  and  h's  «  »mccrs:  and  pressed  them 
much  to  c  <mc.'" 

The  Twightwe*  king  replied  that  it  was  true, 
t'  it  r»  w.«  ct<  nr.  but  He  understood  it  was 
r  ..  *  i  -•:!  and  K  -dv.  anil  by  Them — "  and  said 
that  th. y  had  cl-arrd  a  road  for  the  English, 
a-  '.  that  the  Frrnch  had  taken  some  of  the  Eng- 
hdi  prij-'ner*.  "winch  We  look  upon  as  done 


to  Us.  and  he  turned  short  about  and  went  out 
of  the  Council" — "After  the  French  Embassador 
had  delivered  his  Message  He  went  into  one  of 
the  private  Houses  and  endeavored  much  to 
prevail  on  some  Indians,  and  was  seen  to  cry  ami 
lament  (as  he  said  for  the  loss  of  that  Nation)." 

Two  days  later,  the  Twightwees  delivered  the 
final  answer  to  the  French  Indians.  "The  Cap- 
tain of  the  Warriors  stood  up  and  taking  some 
Strings  of  Wampum  in  his  Hand  he  spoke  with 
a  fierce  Tone  and  very  warlike  Air — 'Brothers 
the  Ottaways.  You  are  always  differing  with  the 
French  Yourselves,  and  yet  you  listen  to  what 
they  say.  but  we  will  let  vou  know  by  these  four 
strings  of  Wampum,  that  we  will  not  hear  any 
Thing  they  say  to  L"s,  nor  do  any  Thing  they 
hid  us."  Directing  his  speech  to  the  French,  he 
said,  'we  have  made  a  road  as  far  as  the  Sea 
to  the  Sun-rising,  and  have  been  taken  by  the 
Hand  by  our  Brothers  the  English,  and  the 
Six  Nations,  and  the  Delawarcs,  Shannoahs  and 
Wvcndotts.  and  W  e  assure  You  it  is  the  Road 
we  shall  go:  and  as  You  threaten  L's  with  War 
in  ;hc  Spring,  W'e  tell  You  if  You  are  angry 
we  are  ready  to  receive  You.  and  resolve  to  die 
here  before  we  will  go  to  You:  And  that  You 
may  know  that  this  our  Mind.  We  send  You  this 
String  of  black  Wampum.'  After  a  short  Pau*e 
the  same  Speaker  spoke  again  thus — 'Brothers 
the  Ottaways.  You  hear  what  I  say.  tell  that  to 
vour  Fathers  the  French,  for  that  is  our  Mind, 
and  We  speak  it  from  our  Hearts."  " 

The  following  day  the  four  French  Indians  left 
for  the  French  fort,  that  is  Fort  Miami,  the 
present  site  of  Fort  Wayne.  'Gist  records  an 
exhibition  of  dancing  as  follows : 

"The  Crier  of  the  Town  came  by  the  King's 
( )rdt  r  and  invited  us  to  the  long  House  to  see 
the  Warriors  Feather  Dance:  it  was  performed 
by  three  Dancing-Masters,  who  were  painted  all 
over  with  various  Colours,  with  long  Sticks  in 
their  Hands  upon  the  Ends  of  which  were  fas- 
tened long  Feathers  of  Swans,  and  other  Birds, 
neatly  woven  in  the  Shape  of  a  Fowl's  Wing: 
in  this  Disguise  they  performed  many  antick 
Tricks,  waving  their  Sticks  and  Feathers  about 
with  great  Skill  to  imitate  the  flying  and  flutter- 
ing of  Birds,  keeping  exact  time  with  their  Mu- 
siek :  while  they  are  dancing  some  of  the  War- 
riors strike  a  Post,  upon  which  the  Musick  and 
Dancers  cea»e.  anil  the  Warrior  gives  an  Account 
of  his  Achievements  in  War.  and  when  he  has 
done,  throws  down  some  Goods  as  a  Rccompence 
to  the  Performers  and  Musicians  ■  after  which 
they  proceed  in  their  Dance  as  before  till  an- 
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other  Warrior  strikes  ye  Post,  and  so  on  as  long  : 
as  the  Company  think  fit." 

After  receiving  the  promise  of  the  Indians  to 
join  them  at  the  conference  at  Logs  Town  in  the  j 
spring,  the  English  party  took  their  leave.  They 
traveled  together  to  Mad  creek  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Springfield,  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Pirpia.  destroyed  by  Clark  in  1780.  At  this 
(loinl  thry  separated,  Croghan  and  his  party  go- 
ing to  Hockhockin,  and  l  ost  to  the  Shannoah 
Town,  "and  as  I  was  quite  alone  and  knew  that 
the  French  Indians  had  threatened  l's,  I  left 
the  Path,  and  went  to  the  South  Westward  down 
the  little  Miamee  River  or  Creek,  where  I  had 
line  traveling  thro  rich  Land  and  beautiful 
Meadows,  in  which  I  cotid  sometimes  see  forty 
or  fifty  Buffaloes  feeding  at  once — The  little 
Miamee  River  or  Creek  continued  to  run  the 
•Middle  of  a  fine  Meadow,  about  a  Mile  wide 
very  Clear  like  an  old  Field,  and  not  a  Rush  in 
it,  I  coud  sec  the  Buffaloes  in  it  alxne  two 
Miles  off." 

Me  apparently  reached  the  Shannoah  town  in 
safety  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  party  of 
French  Indians  hunting  at  the  falls,  and  that 
if  he  went  there  would  certainlv  he  killed  or 
carried  away  prisoner.  Despite  this  wanting  he 
crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  to  the  south- 
west. On  this  part  of  his  jotirnev  he  heard  of 
the  finding  of  some  teeth  of  a  large  beast  near 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  one  of  which  he  brought 
in  and  delivered  to  the  Ohio  Company.  "He 
assured  me  that  the  Rib  Bones  of  the  largest 
oi  these  Beasts  were  eleven  -Feet  long,  and  the 
Skull  Bone  six  Feet  wide,  across  the  Forehead. 
&  the  other  Bones  in  Proportion;  and  that  there 
wire  several  Teeth  there,  some  of  which  he 
called  Horns,  anil  said  they  were  upwards  of 
five  Feit  long,  and  as  much  as  a  Man  could  well 
carry:  that  he  had  hid  one  in  a  Branch  at  some 
I  distance  from  the  Place,  lest  the  French  Indians 
should  carry  it  away — The  Tooth  which  I 
brought  in  tor  the  (  »hio  Company,  was  a  Jaw 
Tooth  of  better  than  four  Pounds  Weight;  it 
appeared  to  Ik-  the  furthest  Tooth  in  the  Jaw. 
and  looked  like  fine  Ivory  when  the  outside  was 
scraped  off." 

When  near  the  falls  he  was  persuaded  from 
going  any  farther  by  the  news  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians anil  returned  through  Kentucky  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

Arrived  on  the  iKth  of  Mav.  at  his  own  house 
on  the  Yadkin.  "When  I  came  there  I  found 
all  mv  family  gone,  for  the  Indians  had  killed 
five  People  in  the  Winter  near  that  Place,  which 


;  frightened  mv  Wife  and  Family  away  to  Roanok< 
j  about  35  M  nearer  in  among  the  Inhabitants 
which  I  was  informed  by  an  old  Man  1  met  neat 
j  the  Place."    Next  day  fortunately  he  found  hi; 
family  well. 

(list's  journey  was  published  in  Pownall'; 
"  Topographical  Description  of  North  America.' 
London  1770,  and  his  route  is  pricked  on  tin 
English  map  of  Mitchell  and  Fvans.  The  tcx' 
followed  here  is  that  of  Col.  J.  Stoddard  John 
ston's  edition,  in  Volume  XIII,  Filson  Club  Pub 
lications. 

Immediately  upon  (list's  return,  he  was  sen 
ujMjn  another  expedition,  to  course  the  south  haul 
of  the  Ohio  to  the  Rig  Kanawha,  for  gooi 
lands.  I'pon  his  return  in  March,  1752.  a  new 
grant  was  obtained  by  his  company,  of  land 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  spring  of  tha 
•.ear  he  went  among  the  Indians  again  to  induct 
them  to  take  land  within  the  company's  gran 
and  by  living  among  the  white  settlers  to  adi 
strength  to  the  barrier  against  the  French. 

In  June,   1752.  the  proposed  conference  a 
Logs  Town  was  held.    Cist.  Colonel  Trent,  am 
others    were    present   on    behalf    of    the  Yir 
ginians.      The    purpose    of    this  conference 
was  to  get  the  tribes  to  confirm  the  cession: 
which    the    Indians    had    made    at  l-ancaster 
in  1744.    The  Indians  did  not  dispute  the  author 
ity  of  the  Six  Nations  to  make  that  treaty,  bu 
they  declined  at  first  to  have  anything  to  d> 
with   it,   but   finally   after   the   intercession  o 
Croghan  and  Montour,  representing  the  inter 
ests  of  Pennsylvania,  the  disaffected  trit>es,  th 
Siiawanees  and  Mingoes,  yielded,  and  an  agree 
irent  was  reached.    The  Indians  agreed  not  t 
molest  Virginia  settlers  on  the  south  side  of  th 
(  )hio.  and  asked  that  an  English  fort  be  bui 
at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.      As  a  result  of  th 
conference,   settlers   began   to  push  down  tl 
Monongahela,  and*  Gist  was  instructed  to  lay  01 
:i  town  and  a  fort  just  below  the  forks.    1* re- 
was  sent  to  the  Miami  country  with  messag 
and  gifts;  here  he  found  a  sad  stale  of  affaii 

Celoron.  who  was  now  the  commandant 
Detroit,  had  become  more  alarmed  than  ev 
by  the  English  encroachments,  especially  in  vi« 
of  the  feeling  which  he  had  found  to  exist  amot 
lite  Indians  on  his  trip  three  years  before.  I 
felt  the  necessity  of  driving  the  F.ngtish  tradt 
from  the  Miami  villages,  and  for  that  purp< 
sent  an  expedition  under  ("harks  Landglade, 
half-breed,  to  attack  the  fort  at  Pickawillai 
Crossing  the  corner  of  Lake  Erie,  the  fl 
ascended  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  on  Ji 
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2 1 st  completely  surprised  the  Miami  town.  But 
eight  Fngh>h  trailers  ami  a  few  Indians  were 
there.  Fourteen  Mtamis  an«l  one  trader  were 
killed  and  the  old  chief  La  Demoiselle,  or  Old 
Itritain.  was  boiled  and  eaten.  This  victor}-  for 
a  time  cleared  the  valleys  of  the  Maumee  and  the 
Miami  of  the  objectionable  English  traders  and 
gave  the  French  sufficient  confidence  to  carry 
out  their  -.-heme  of  establishing  armed  posts 
throughout  the  <  >hio  Valley.  In  the  spring  of 
the  next  year,  Prcsqu'  Isle,  at  the  site  of  the  city 
of  F.rie,  Le  Boeuf  on  French  creek  at  the  site 
of  Waterford,  and  Venango  at  the  mouth  of 
French  creek  on  the  Allegheny  were  built. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

It  w  as  now  apparent  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  fight  for  the  control  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Franklin  and  a  number  of  others  met  a  deputa- 
tion of  Indians  in  council  at  Carlisle.  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  September.  1753.  The  Indians  com- 
plained that  the  English  made  no  effort  to  protect 
them  against  the  French.  They  had  protested 
against  tin.  erection  of  the  forts  and  their  pro- 
test had  l>ecn  disregarded.  The  Indians  urged 
that  the  English,  if  they  desired  to  retain  their 
trade  mu»t  fortify  the  trading  posts  at  Logs 
Town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  and  the 
forks.  It  was  concluded  to  send  a  messenger  to 
ascertain  the  numbers  and  force  of  the  French 
and  to  deliver  to  their  commanding  officer  the 
demand  of  Virginia,  that  all  French  troops  be 
withdrawn  from  her  territory.  The  messenger 
selected  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-one.  who 
hail  In  Id  the  position  of  adjutant-general  in  the 
V  irginia  militia  since  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age, — Major-Gene  ral  Washington.  Accompanied 
by  <  list  and  five  Others  he  first  visited  Logs  Town 
to  yet  information  from  the  half-breed  king  with 
ngard  to  the  French.  From  this  point  he  went 
to  Venango,  where  he  was  most  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  Jnncairc.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
French  officer  and  a  Seneca  s<iua\v.  and  acted  as 
hMUt  in  CeWnn's  expedition.  He  was  a  man 
■  >f  great  influence  among  the  Indians  and  he 
tried  very  hard  to  w  in  over  Washington's  Indian 
companions.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  but  on 
the  other  hand.  Washington  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining much  information  as  to  the  plans  of  the 
Fnr.ch  He  was  received  at  Le  Bocuf  with 
gnat  j>  I  tmess.  but  ~«>n  learned  that  the  French 
win  p.-t  determined  in  their  purposes.  On  his 
j. 'tinny  h« -me.  he  came  near  to  losing  his  life 
at  the  band*  of  a  treacherous  Indian:  he  was 
laved  however  by  Gist. 


Washington's  "Journal"  of  this  expedition, 
promptly  published  in  England,  aroused  both 
that  country  and  the  Colonies  to  the  necessity 
of  some  immediate  steps  to  protect  the  Ohio 
Company  against  the  French.  In  the  spring  of 
1754.  Captain  Trent  began  to  build  a  fort  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg,  but  on 
April  17th,  Contrecocur.  with  one  thousand  men 
appeared  before  the  fort  and  demanded  sur- 
render, which  had  to  be  conceded.  Thus  began 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  which  waged  for 
nine  years  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  This 
news  was  communicated  to  Washington,  who 
was  on  the  way  with  a  relief  party  too  late  for 
him  to  be  of  anv  assistance.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  fell  in  with  a  French  party  under  Jumonville, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  fighting,  the  French 
commander  and  nine  others  were  killed.  At  Gist's 
settlement,  which  had  been  built  about  ten  miles 
from  the  Monongahcla.  on  what  is  now  Mount 
Uraddock,  as  a  result  of  the  explorations  for  the 
( >hio  Company.  Washington  received  informa-' 
tion  of  a  French  force  marching  against  him. 
He  fell  back  to  Fort  Necessity,  some  thirteen 
miles  away,  where  his  party,  three  hundred  in 
all,  were  attacked  on  July  3rd.  by  a  party  of 
Frenchmen  and  on  the  next  day.  July  4,  1754, 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender.  This  surrender  in- 
volved the  practical  abandonment  by  the  Eng- 
li-h  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  1755  came  the 
ill  fated  expedition  of  Uraddock,  which  for  a 
time  confirmed  the  hold  of  France  on  the  Great 
Valley.  The  defeat  of  P»raddock  brought  down 
ii|>oii  the  settlers  alrmg  the  Ohio  the  relentless 
savages,  although  the  Six  Nations  who  claimed 
to  own  the  land  favored  the  Engiish  in  the  war 
that  followed.  The  actual  occupants  of  this  ter- 
ritory, the  Delawares  and  the  Shawanccs  and 
the  Miami*,  took  the  part  of  the  French  and 
soon  throughout  the  Indian  towns  were  to  be 
found  the  wives  and  children  of  the  English 
backwoodsmen  who  had  been  murdered. 

THE  ENGLISH  SfPREMACY. 

It  was  not  until  175S.  that  Fort  Dnquesne  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  under  Forbes  and 
became  known  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  in  1760.  the 
Northwest  from  the  St.  I^wrence  to  the  Mis- 
-i--i|>]ii  was  yielded  by  the  French  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  principal  action  of  the  war  had  taken 
place  cast  of  the  Ohio  region  and  the  Indians 
of  the  West  who  had  been  for  so  long  a  time 
faithful  to  France*  knew  little  of  the  successive 
French  defeats.    Great  was  their  surprise  thcre- 
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fore,  when  little  bodies  of  English  soldiers  came 
into  the  West  without  any  opposition  and  took 
possession  oi  the  little  French  forts  which  the 
Indians  had  regarded  as  impregnable.  The  fact 
that  these  possessions  were  given  up  to  the  new 
comers  without  a  struggle  was  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  these  simple  warriors,  ami  when 
they  were  told  that  the  I'rench  armies  had  Inen 
entirely  defeated  and  that  the  I'rench  rule  in 
America  was  al  an  end,  they  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve it,  So  far  as  they  knew  nrt  battle  had 
been  fought  fur  eight  \ears  and  the  last  one  had 
been  a  great  victory.  Ignorance  naturally  re- 
sulted in  suspicion  and  the  feeling  that  they  had 
been  betrayed  h>  the  French  grew  very  strong. 

The  French  after  all  from  the  Indian  standpoint 
never  owned  the  land.  Their  policy  had  been 
very  different  from  that  of  the  English.  When 
they  built  a  fort  it  was  not  lo  establish  a  claim 
to  territory  but  to  protect  (heir  friends  the  In- 
dians and  provide  trading  |m>ts.  The  idea  that 
I  he  defeat  of  the  French  involved  the  surrender 

d  their  land  to  the  F.nglish  was  one  that  they 
could  not  bear.  The  F.nglish  policy  of  settle- 
ment they  were  familiar  with.  As  soon  as  a 
few  Englishmen  came  to  the  Indian  country  and 
settled  themsetves  they  began  clearing  the'  land 
and  cultivating  it  and  to  exercise  acts  of  domin- 
ion over  all  the  surrounding  territory.  The 
occupation  of  the  English  ever  meant  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Indians  "You  are  ignorant,'*  said 
Duquesne  to  the  Indians,  "of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  King  of  France  and  the  English. 
Look  at  the  forts  which  the  King  had  built:  you 
will  find  that  under  their  very  walls  the  Inasts 
of  the  forests  are  hunted  and  slain:  that  they 
are  in  fact  fixed  in  places  most  frequented  by 
you,  merely  to  gratify  more  conveniently  your 
necessities.  The  English  on  the  contrary  no 
sooner  occupy  a  post  than  the  woods  fall  before 
their  hands — the  earth  is  subjected  to  cultivation 
— the  game  disappears — and  your  people  are 
steadilv  reduced  to  combat  with  starvation." 

A  Mohawk  Indian  at  one  of  the  conferences 
with  Sir  William  Johnson,  is  reported  to  have 
-aid:  "I  must  now  say  it  is  not  with  our  con 
suit  that  the  French  have  committed  any  hos- 
tilities at  the  Ohio.  We  don't  know  what  you 
Christians,  English  and  French  together,  in 
tend  ;  we  are  so  hemmed  in  by  both  that  we  have 
hardly  a  hunting  place  left.  In  a  little  while  if 
we  find  a  bear  in  a  tree  there  will  immediately 
appear  an  owner  of  the  land  to  challenge  the 
property  and  hinder  us  from  killing  it,  which 


is  our  livelihood     We  are  so  perplexed  betwet 
both  that  we  hardly  know  what  to  say  or  think 
Horace  Walpole  in  his  sarcastic  manner  r 
marked  of  the   French  and  English  method 
"Thc\  enslaved  or  assisted  the  wretched  natioi 
to  butcher  one  another,  instructed  them  in  the  u 
of  tire  arms,  brandy  and  the  New  Testamet 
and  at  la>l  by  scattered  extension  of  forts  ar 
colonies,  they  have  met  to  quarrel  for  the  bouni 
arus  of  empires,  of  which  they  can  neither  u: 
nor  occupy  a  twentieth  part  of  the  included  te 
ritory ;  "but,"  says  he  again,  "tcc  do  not  ma 
sacre ;   we  are  such  good  Christians  as  only  1 
cheat."    A  Delaware  sachem  asked  the  questio 
"the  French  claim  all  the  lands  on  one  side  < 
the  Ohio  and  the  English  on  the  other;  no 
where  do  the  Indian  lands  lie?  "    Another  c: 
presses  the  fear  that  "between  their  fathers,  tl 
I'rench,  and  their  brothers,  the  English,  tin 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  lovingly  shared  01 
of  the  whole  country." 
j      Much  of  this  reasoning  was  indulged  in  by  tl 
savages.    At  this  time  when  they  saw  the  lar 
which  they  inhabited  slipping  from  under  the 
feet,   the    French   traders,    who   still  lingerc 
among  them,  did  much  to  feed  their  wrall 
The  apparently  helpless  condition  of  the  I\n> 
lish  settlements  and  forts  gave  them  an  idea  < 
their  opportunities.   The  Treaty  of  Paris  guarai 
teed  to  the  King  of  England,  Canada  and  a 
the  rights  of  France  east  of  the  Mississipi 
River.     Religious  freedom  was  granted  to  tl 
inhabitants  as  well  as  the  right  to  sell  their  c 
tales    and    quit    the   country    within  cightcc 
months.    IU  an  order  in  council  of  October 
1703.  three  new  divisions  were  erected,  one  < 
which,  Quebec,  included  the  Ohio  country.  1 
protect  the  Indians  in  their  hunting  ground 
grants   of  any   lands   beyond   the   heads  at 
sources  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  tl 
Atlantic  from  the  West  or  Northwest  or  of  at 
lands  whatever  preserved  to  the  Indians  we 
forbidden.    All  lands  lying  westward  of  the 
limits  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  t 
Indians  and  purchasers  or  settlements  witho 
special  leave  and  license  were  forbidden  urn' 
heavy  penalties.    Settlers  in  the  Indian  count 
were  ordered  to  remove  forthwith.    No  priv; 
persons  were  allowed  to  make  purchases  of  t 
Indians:  even  the  King  was  to  receive  cessi< 
at  public  councils  of  the  Indians.    Fair  as  tin 
provisions  appeared  they  clearly  indicated  tl 
the  territory  was  regarded  as  an  acquisition 
conquest. 
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PONTIAC'S  CoNSHRACV. 

Pontiac.  the  chieftain  of  the  Ottawa*,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  race.  was  also 
among  the  first  to  divine  the  change  in  affairs. 
He  felt  that  the  Indians  had  Ihuii  weakened  by 
their  contact  with  the  civilization  of  Kuropc.  A 
period  of  decadence  had  set  in.  Hie  implements, 
arms  and  arts  ot  the  red  men  had  given  place 
to  the  more  convenient  and  more  luxurious  ones 
of  the  whites.  As  a  result  he  felt  that  the  time 
would  s<Hin  come  when  the  Indian  would  be  ab- 
solutely dependent  upon  the  foreigner. 

Already  before  ihe  conclusion  of  the  war.  he 
ha<l  gone  to  Fort  1'itt  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
how  the  Indians  wcrt  likely  to  fare  under  the 
new  order  of  things.  He  was  assured  that  the 
rivers  would  run  with  rum.  that  presents  from 
the  great  King  of  Kngland  would  be  without 
limit  and  the  markets  the  cheapest  ever  known. 
When  Maj.  Robert  Rogers  was  sent  out  with 
a  company  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  P.ritish 
rangers  to  take  p..»s»  s>ii .n  of  Detroit  and  the 
other  posts  to  the  North  and  W  est  in  September. 
i~fjo.  he  was  met  bv  I',  .ntiac  who  inquired  his 
business.  1'ontiac  was  t-M  the  news  of  the 
French  defeat  and  of  the  intended  Knglish  oc- 
cupation. Fair  promises  were  maile  to  him  and 
for  a  time  he  pretended  acquiescence  lit  tvu-d 
however,  the  weakness  of  the  P.ritish  garrisons, 
as  recordecl  bv  Sir  W  illiam  Johnson,  there  wire 
altont  one  hundred  and  fifty  Prittsh  at  lKir  it. 
thirty  at  Mackinac,  twenty  at  Fort  Miami,  thirty 
at  St.  Joseph,  thirty  at  Ouiataivn.  twelve  at 
Sandusky,  and  thirty  each  at  I'n-qu"  I-le.  I.e 
Hoeuf  and  Venango. 

At  Detroit,  (apt.  Dnald  Campbell  was  in 
command.  The  life  of  the  garrw  n  wa-  full 
of  ga\ctv.  and  the  conclusion  of  the  war  U  it  the 
inhabitants  appanntlv  without  an>  care  or 
thought  except  pleasure.  Rtmv  none  h'  w- 
ever.  of  disafn.  n.  n  anions  the  Indians 

Sir  William  John -on  -■•.pp.,.,  d  that  the  *'  »lti--i 
Indians  were  ittsvgators  and  he  himself  «<tit  '.>■ 
Detroit  to  endt.-iMT  to  make  a  tre.an.  At  the 
same  time  Major  <;iadwvn  kj>  m  nt  with  tvree 
hundred  infantry  t-.  strengthen  the  ]-  >:r 
William's  v:>it  was  a  great  s.  -  ial  event.  Halls 
In-ginning  at  eight  oY!-  in  the  ev.  -i:r:g  and 
lasting  i :  - :  T 1 1  five  m  the  n  rm-g  V  •  w  h:  '•;  ' 
French  ri  in  1.  i  -  -  t  the  s,.  ttVmt  nt  wire  <■-:>• 
i\  united,  were  g:-..  n  '•■  i  'aptam  Car-  t  5  •  11  :.tv! 
a  return  hah  la-' nig  el.-v.-n  hour-,  bv  >:-  Wil- 
liam. Din-iers  ami  cad-  at  wbvh  wiT"  re:r<  di- 
merits  of  every  varittv  .V'jI  Virvi  P-lliaced  Pro- 


ems were  given  to  the  Indians  and  finally  John- 
son returned  home  satisfied  that  all  was  well. 

The  real  instigator  however  of  the  mischief 
was  not  one  of  the  Ohio  Indians  but  Pontiac. 
I  he  war  had  become  a  matter  of  religious  con- 
viction with  him.  At  a  great  convention  of  the 
Indians,  not  far  from  Detroit,  on  April 
-"•  l?(>3>  nt  delivered  a  most  impressive 
Harangue,  that  is  commonly  reported  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  Indian  elo- 
quence. At  this  time  he  was  about  fifty  years 
I  of  age.  He  was  not  above  the  middle  height  but 
.  very  muscular  and  very  symmetrical.  He  was 
•  unusually  dark  and  very  stern  featured  with  a 
;  most  imperious  bearing.  He  ordinarily  dressed 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  but  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this  he  stood  forth  in  all  the  pomp  and 
glory  of  a  costume  of  war.  In  his  address, 
delivered  with  great  fierceness,  he  attacked  the 
I  Knglish  for  their  arrogance  and  injustice,  their 
contemptuous  treatment  and  ahuse  of  the  In- 
dians. The  supremacy  of  the  English  meant  the 
•  Itstruction  of  the  Indians.  The  French  were 
aiMii-.t  to  return  and  reap  vengeance  on  their  ene- 
mies. Then  hi'  told  an  allegory  to  illustrate  the 
.  di  general  v  of  his  race  and  to  call  them  back 
to  the  simple  habits  of  their  ancestors.  He 
warned  them  that  the  guns,  knives,  kettles  and 
blanket?  of  the  white  men.  and  worse  than  all 
their  rum.  were  instruments  about  to  bring  about 
their  .Itstruction  and  must  be  discarded.  They 
i-mi-t  expel  the  Knglish  and  return  to  the  cus- 
t ■■::-,>  and  traditions  of  their  forefathers.  As  a 
result  all  present  were  eager  to  join  in  the  con- 
spiracy and  it  was  arranged  that  Pontiac  with  a 
p;.rtv  of  warriors  should  gain  admittance  to  the 
Harris.. n  to  ascertain  its  strength. 

On  the  (st  of  May.  he  and  thirty  of  his  war- 
riors were  admitted  to  the  tort,  where  they 
-lanced  the  calumet  dance  for  the  edification  of 
t:  garris-.il.  Ten  others  of  the  Indians  in  the 
r.  ••antm-.c  -trolhd  about  the  fort  making  notes 
of  :*s  endition.  On  the  night  of  the  7th,  an 
Indian  girl,  a  favorite  of  Major  filadwyn,  is  said 
to  ha\e  revealed  the  ph>t  to  him.  Whether  this 
--:  -ry  he  true  or  the  less  romantic  one  related 
'•,  r  autlv  rities.  mat'ers  not.  When  Pontiac 
;r  1  his  ,  hi.  fs  entered  the  council  chamber  the 
,  ii'  ruing,  where  thev  intended  treachcrous- 

v   p,  mnss.-f-re  the  garrison,  the  troops  were 
\\  n  up  on  parade.    As  pontiac  saw  them  he 
r.r.'vid  that  his  j.'  ?  {;,-,#:  been  <\; sewered  and 
'  a •  '• '  1  tlv  re.-i-.  a,  f  r  stirh  conduct.    When  he 
v.- a-  '<  *d  that  it  wa-  -irr.plv  for  the  purposes  of 
.  d-  ar>.-e  and  began  to  protest  his 
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friendship.  W  hen  he  raised  the  helt  of  wampum, 
which  according  to  his  agreement  was  to  he 
tlie  signal  lor  his  chiefs  to  lire,  at  a  signal  from 
tdadwvn  "a  sudden  clash  of  arms  sounded  from 
the  passage  without  and  a  drum  rolling  the 
charge  filled  the  council  room  with  its  stunning 
din." 

According  to  one  story,  (jladwvn  drew  aside 
1'ontiac's  hlankct,  discovering  his  concealed 
weapon.  According  to  another  and  a  more  prob- 
ahle  one,  (dadwyn.  who  did  not  desire  an  open 
rupture  offered  the  Chief  friendship  and  pro- 
tection so  long  as  he  continued  to  deserve  it. 
Pontiac  and  his  chiefs  retired  ha/flcd  for  the 
moment. 

On  the  oth  of  Mav  open  warfare  began  and 
the  town  was  besieged.  Fort  Sandusky  was  sur- 
rounded on  the  loth  of  May.  by  Indians  who 
appeared  to  ho  friendly.  The  fort  was  taken 
by  treachery  and  the  garrison  was  slaughtered. 
Fort  Miami  was  surrendered  after  its  commander 
had  been  shot,  while  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to 
an  Indian  servant  outside  the  stockade.  At 
Fort  St.  Joseph,  seventeen  Indians  treacherous- 
ly gained  admission,  seized  the  commander  and 
killed  ten  of  the  garrison.  Fort  Ouiatanon  on 
the  Wabash  was  surrendered  after  its  commander 
had  been  treacherously  captured.  At  Fort 
Michillimackinac.  the  Indians  gathered  on  June 
2nd.  to  play  a  game  of  lacrosse.  They  played 
from  morning  until  noon  while  the  officers  stood 
hv  to  watch  the  sport.  Suddenly  the  ball  was 
thrown  over  the  palisade  and  a  number  of  In- 
dians rushed  through  the  gate  to  get  it.  but  be- 
fore the  sentries  could  recover,  the  officers  were 
seized  and  fifteen  soldiers,  one  officer  and  a 
trader  were  killed  outright,  and  the  rest  were 
taken  prisoners.  All  would  have  been  killed  hut 
for  the  intervention  of  Charles  I*anglade.  Fort 
l.e  P.oeuf  was  attacked,  but  the  garrison  es- 
caped in  the  night  time  to  Fort  Pitt,  passing 


on  their  way  the  smoldering  ruins  of  Fort  \ 
nango.  Other  forts  were  attacked  through* 
the  Western  country,  but  Fort  Detroit  and  F> 
Pitt  held  firm.  It  is  computed  that  in  m 
months  two  thousand  men.  women  and  ehildr 
had  been  murdered  or  captured  For  five  nx>nt 
the  siege  continued  at  Detroit. 

The  monotony  of  the  siege  was  varied  hv 
number  of  sorties,  in  which  the  savages  and  t 
whites  met  with  varying  success.  l'outia 
principal  hoj>c  of  success  had  been  in  assistai 
from  the  French.  He  was  unable  to  realize  i 
many  months  that  peace  between  the  French  a 
Fnglish  was  a  lasting  one  and  that  the  foru 
nation  had  been  banished  from  its  old  realm 
of  the  Mississippi.  As  time  went  on  howev 
and  he  received  no  assistance  and  finally  asst 
ances  that  he  could  not  expect  any  assUtai 
from  the  French,  it  became  apparent  to  him  ll 
his  cause  was  lost  for  the  present  at  I<  :i 
French  messengers  came  to  him  from  the  Fren 
commandant  at  Fort  Chartres.  'he  principal  pi 
of  the  Funch  in  the  Illinois  country,  and  up 
receipt  of  the  information  carried  hv  them  I'i 
i  tine  made  a  virtue  of  rner-sitv  and  wididr> 
I  from  the  siege.  His  course  \v:i>  towards  t 
]  Maumee,  where  he  hoped  to  stir  up  the  Indi; 
and  renew  the  war  in  the  spring. 

Fort  Pitt  itself  was  r«  lit  ved  hv  an  army  frr 
Philadelphia  under  Colonel  Mouotict.  after  <>iic 
the  most  decisive  battles  ever  fought  with  t 
Indians  in  America.  This  battle  of  Pushy  K 
as  it  was  called,  which  took  place  on  July 
1703,  was  won  hv  a  stratagem  worthy  of  t 
savages  themselves.  P.nu<)tiot  at  the  very  11 
ment  when  his  troops  were  yielding  to  fati^ 
and  despair,  under  the  pretense  of  a  retreat,  dr. 
his  assailants  into  an  ambush,  The  Indians  \v< 
cut  to  pieces  and  so  completely  overawed  tl 
the  prestige  of  I?ou<|tiet*s  name  became  irn  s 
ible. 
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In  order  to  assure  the  English  possession  of 
the  Northwest  two  expeditions  were  sent  out  in 
1764,  one  under  Colonel  P.radstrcct  and  the  other 
under  Cnloiu-1  I'.onrpiet.  lirad-trcet  had  been 
very  successful  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  when 
he  was  in  charge  of  a  flotilla  of  whale  boats 
on  I-ake  Ontario.  In  1758  he  had  captured  Fort 
I'rontenae.  This  capture-  inchule<i  a  large  num- 
ber of  puns,  provisions  ami  poods  and  nine  ves- 
sels in  the  harlxrr  with  their  entire  armament. 
It  involved  the  !o--  of  the  lake  to  the  French 
and  tin  cutting  off  of  supplies  tor  Niagara  and 
Duqucsnc  and  wa>  djic  of  the  most  important 
elements,  in  the  final  success  of  the  English.  As 
a  result  of  this  snra^  lirad-treet  had  won  much 
renown  and  unfortunately  much  confidence  in 
himself  When  therefore  Ik-  was  given  command 
of  a  large  fore-:  sumci<iu  to  give  the  Indians 
an  effective  chastisement  he  ft  It  satisfied  that  he 
would  reap  ".he  glory  of  rinsing  the  war.  A  part 
nf  Ins  plan  was  to  enlist  a  contingent  of  French 
<  'anadtans  which  should  help  to  convince  the 
Italians  of  the  hop,  lcssno-s  of  a  h'rench  de- 
n  Winn  therefore  he  pa^-ed  up  1-ake 
I'r.e  from  Niagara  in  lulv  he  was  in  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  hi  approached  l>v  treacherous 
Indians.     lie  si .,  .:i  m,  t  near  1'rcsqn*  Islo 

lo   -"'re  s<r.u-.-!-   Indians  claiming:  to  he  peace 
1- -:  n>Ts    -  tit   h\    I  >cla  wares   and  Shaw- 
,in.  .  s.      I1-,—    -  ; .  1    s    had    planned   to  quiet 


1'radstrect  by  a  treaty  of  any  sort  wdiich  should 
enable  their  confederates  a  little  further  south  to 
pain  time  for  further  assaults  upon  the  border, 
lie  was  completely  duped  and  on  August  12th 
entered  into  a  pr,  lin.inarv  mate  by  which  the 
Indian-  pretend,,!  t<!  cede  the  existing  posts  and 
to  pram  sites  for  any  others  which  the  English 
might  desire  to  build.  The  savages  also  agreed 
to  dei:ver  up  all  prisoners  and  in  fact  to  do  most 
anything  which  K'-adstrect  might  desire.  Me 
was  completely  m'ded  and  his  expedition  was 
rendered  u-,  less  as  a  result.  Not  only  was  this 
so  but  he  s1  tit  a  messenger  to  Colonel  1'oucpiet 
informing  him  that  peace  had  been  concluded. 


n  r 


K.xin.unioN. 


Moiiipaet  fortunately  was  not  so  easily  de- 
ceived and  he  marched  directly  across  the  coun- 
try from  Port  ['itt  1  1  the  Mitsl.tngum  with  two 
battalions  rvg-.rhr  trcn.p-s  and  about  seven  hun- 
dred provincials  The  prestige  of  his  victory  at 
l'.ushv  Rmi  had  attract,  d  to  him  the  most  expert 

ye  iMr.en  of  IVuri-y  1\ am'a  and  Virginia.  The 

;farch  westward  was  bke  a  picnic.  It  was 
thro, -oh  a  l-.ean;ii'n!  namm  in  the  fall  of  the 
■■ear  and  at  the  reproach  the  Indians  fieri  or  hid 


Hi.  n 


1  y  1  s    so   that   there  yvas 


if  an 


em  nr.  to  interfere  with  'heir  comfort.  Not  a 
single  shot  yvas  fired  on  the  entire-  march  to  the 
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Muskingum.  Un  October  H.th.  after  a  wilder- 
ness jourm  \  of  two  weeks,  r.oiii|nei  was  met  by 
six   Indians  who  said   dial   they  came  as  am- 

I  >. i - >.:it I.  if-  in  -lie  fur  peace  and  on  the  following 
■  lav  a  mi  rum,'  \\a-  had  wild  the  representatives 
•  if  tin-  Sriiiva-.  Dilawarcs  and  Sha wanccs.  The 
ln.ii.m~  tiKl.-av  -i.il  |.i  throw  th-  blame  of  their 
..  .  .r.-ltn  t  it]..  .11  their  \\  t  sit  rn  nation-  ami  the  rash- 
lii—  '  f  tli.  '.r  vming  m.  n.  According  to  custom 
an  ,n>uir  wa-  deferred  until  the  next  day  and 
n-i  mtii i lit! ii  :i  \\a-  given  as  to  the  conclusion 

I I  nl  u  '  1  hv  l'n  Uipicl.  Tile  severity  of  the 
w.atlu-r  and  l'.ov.ijiiet's  desire  (o  leave  them  in 
-ti-]  n-r  postponed  the  next  meting  until  lite 
.:<>! 1 1.  At  'his  meeting  Motirpiet  assailed  them 
with  great  d< -termination  and  bitterness.  He 
t.Tl  tli..::;  :!ia:  their  exciw  s  v\ ere  weak  and 
fn\ i  .li  .v.-.  and  t>-eaj»itn!atei|  the  instances  of  their 
fi.nti.  r  -  rtoH  He  called  to  their  mind  their 
imudefs  i.t  tradei-  and  their  attack  upon  Fort 
1'ilt  and  murder-  "f  the  King's  messengers  ever 
-acred  among  all  nation-,  their  treacherous  at- 
tack upon  the  frontier-,  their  breach  of  faith 
in  the  ca-c  of  the  treaty  with  I'.radstrect.  In  this 
in-tancc  too  they  had  failed  to  return  their  pris- 
oners despite  their  promise-  and  they  had  re- 
ceived each  tur.e  considerable  presents  but  had 
m\er  complied  with  their  engagements. 

"I  am  now  1o  teil  inn,  ilurcforc,  that  we  will 
be  no  longer  iji:|Mi-ed  upon  hv  your  promises. 
This  army  shall  not  leave  your  country  till  you 
have  fully  complied  with  every  condition  that  is 
to  [.recede  my  treat)  with  you. 

"I  have  brought  with  me  the  relations  of  the 
people  von  have  iiia— acred,  or  taken  prisoners. 
"Nuy  are  inpatient  P>r  rcvctig  :  and  it  is  with 
at  difficulty  tiiat  1  can  protect  you  against 
their  ju.-t  ri-entment,  which  is  only  restrained 
bv  the  assurances  given  them,  that  no  peace 
-hall  ever  he  concluded  till  volt  have  given  lis 
full  satisfaction. 

"Your  former  allies,  the  <  Xtawas,  Chippcwas, 
\\  \anilot-,  and  ..liier-.  have  made  their  peace  with 
us."  The  Six  Nations  have  joined  us  against 
you  We  now  surround  von.  having  possession 
of  all  the  waters  of  (he  <  Mim.  the  Mississippi,  the 
Miamis.  and  the  Lakes.  All  the  Trench  living 
in  lhi.se  parts  are  now  -ubiec'.s  to  the  King  of 
t  ir.  at  l'.iitain.  and  dare  no  lunger  assist  you.  It 
is  therefore  m  our  pow.r  totalK  to  extirpate 
vou  from  being  a  people,  Hut  I  he  English  arc 
a  merciful  anil  generous  nation,  averse  to  shed 
the  blood,  even  of  their  most  cruel  enemies; 
and  if  il  were  possible  thai  yon  convince  us  that 
von  sincerely  repent  of  y..ur  past  perfidy,  and  ! 


thai  we  could  depend  on  your  good  behavior  fo 
the  future,  you  might  yet  hope  for  mercy  an 
peace.  If  I  find  that  you  faithfully  execute  th 
following  preliminary  conditions,  I  will  not  trea 
vou  with  the  seventy  you  deserve. 

"t  give  you  twelve  days  from  this  date  t 
deliver  into  my  hands  at  Wakatamake,  all  th 
prisoners  in  your  possession,  without  any  excep 
lion.  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  women  and  chil 
dren ;  whether  adopted  in  y  our  tribes,  marriet 
i.r  living  amongst  you  under  any  denominatio 
and  pretence  whatsoever,  together  with  all  tic 
gp.es.  And  you  are  to  furnish  the  said  prisoner 
with  clothing,  provisions,  and  horses,  to  carr 
them  to  Fort  I'itt. 

'  When  you  have  fully  complied  with  thes 
conditions,  you  shall  then  know  on  what  term 
Mm  may  obtain  the  peace  yon  sue  for."  (Oldei 
I  ime.  Vol.  I.  p.  217.  ) 

TIIK  Ki  ll  KN  OK    I  HI.  CAl'TIVKS, 

1 1  may  be  well  imagined  that  this  speech  mad 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  savages,  wh 
were   thoroughly  cowed   by   the  firm  ami  de- 
termined spirit  of  I'.ompiet  and  the  consciousnes 
of  their  own  wrong  doing.     The  Delaware's  de 
hvered  a  number  of  their  prisoners  forthwitl 
and  made  promises  as  to  the  others.    The  Shaw 
anecs  were  not  present  at  this  conference  an 
l'.ou<|uet  determined  to  march  further  into  thei 
country  to  give  them    full  knowledge   of  hi 
strength   and   determination,     When  they  ha 
reached  the  center  of  the  Indian  country  withi 
a  mile  of  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum,  they  pre 
ceeded  to  erect  a  camp  wherein  to  receive  tl 
captives.     In  addition  t"  ihe   fortifications  f< 
protection,   three   houses    with   separate  apar 
meiits  wire  built  for  the  cxp.ctcd  captives,  ai 
proper  officers  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
with  a  matron  to  attend  the  women  and  childr. 
so  that  the  camp  had  the  apl>earancc  of  a  litl 
town.    The  Shawanccs  held  back  and  I'.otup; 
insisted  that  tlv  y  should  be  punctual,  and  adde 
"As  iheir  .Nation  had  expressed  some  uneasiiu 
at  our  not  shaking  hands  with  them,  they  in 
to  know  that  the  English  never  took  their  ei 
lines  by  the  hand  before  peace  was  finally  c< 
eluded. " 

Mere  on  the  <>th  and  12th  of  November,  w 
enacted  a  scene  the  like  of  which  is  probal 
not  known  to  history.  After  the  exchange 
many  speeches  accompanied  by  many  strit 
and  belts  of  wampum,  the  prisoners  were  s 
rendered. 
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"The  scene  1  mean  xva.<,  the  arrival  of  the  pris- 
oners in  ihe  camp:  where  were  to  be  seen  fathers 
ami  :>•.. 'ihers  recognizing  and  clasping  their  once 
I  >-t  babes,  husbands  hanging  around  the  necks 

■  <i  their  newly  recovered  wives;  sisters  and 
brothers  unexpectedly  meeting  together  after 
[nuii  separations,  scarce  able  to  speak  the  same 
language.  or  lor  Mime  time  to  be  sure  that  they 
wire  children  of  the  same  Parents!  In  all  these 
interviews,  joy  ami  rapture  inexpressible  were 
seen,  while  feelings  of  a  very  different  nature 
were  painted  in  the  looks  of  others:  living  from 
place  t<*  place  in  eager  enquiries  after  relatives 
not  found!  trembling  to  receive  an  answer  to 
■heir  questions !  distracted  with  doubts,  hopes 
and  unrs.  on  .  btaining  no  account  of  those  they 
sought  for!  or  stiffened  into  living  monuments 
of  horror  and  woe.  on  learning  their  unhappv 
fate! 

"  I  he  Indians,  too.  as  if  wholly  forgetting  their 
iisu.il  savagiiiess.  bore  a  capitai  part  in  hcight- 
ming  this  most  a  Meeting  scene.  They  delivered 
up  their  beloved  captives  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance: shed  torrents  of  tears  over  them, 
recotnim  nduig  than  to  tin-  care  and  protection  of 
the  commanding  officer.  Their  regard  to  them 
e-" it :m:ed  all  the  tune  they  remained  in  camp. 
Thc\  \i-i-.td  tlutti  from  day  to  .lay:  and  brought 
then  what  torn.  skins,  liorses.  and  other  matters, 
the.  had  !  iwt>!  em  them,  while  in  their  fam- 
ilies; .-Uv.  •  aiind  with  other  presents,  and  all 
the  ii..uk>  ot  :>;.  ,>t  sincere  and  tender  affection." 
<<  >Mcn  Time.  Vol.  1.  p.  .'55  ) 

Name  >>f  the  Indians  even  solicited  leave  to  ac- 
eompativ  tl  i  1  r  former  captives  to  Fort  Pitt  and 
mil'  > < •,.mg  Mingo  chiming  a  young  Virginia 
girl  as  his  wife  insisted  on  following  her  to  the 
f n  -Titii  r  at  ti  e  risk  <>f  being  killed  by  the  rela- 
tives ,  •  ill.  pr'.s.  mors  who  had  bci  n  slain  by  his 
r-u-e.     Str.mge'.>   enough   souse  of  the  captives 

■  to'  tint  tti-:i  to  return.    "  The  Sbawanees  were 
'>!:g.  1  to  t  ':i''  st  \eral  of  their  prisoners  and 

t.  '.1  'i  i-  ■  ...  ;ig  to  the  camp;  and  some  women, 
v.'.  -  i  .hi   di.iiverid   up.  afterward  found 

1:-  :-"s  :  .  ,.,ii'v  and  run  back  to  die  Indian 
t.  «m».  S  e.  w  1>  ■  c  uld  not  make  their  escape, 
c'.ung  •  •  :r  -.nag'  acquaintance  at  parting, 
am!  c  ::!:•••.:'.  :  m.no  das*  m  bitter  lamentations. 

eseti  V         •    •   -Ii-L  linriiv."      [  ij  ,  p.    >$J.  \ 

ih,  ;)r-  \  w:th  the  captives  reached  Fort  Pitt 
a:  «j'e  <  ;'•■  "i   N'ov <  n-ln-r.  ending  an  expedition 
:   .r.\  1  r.  -  the  n .  -st  ■  fftetive  campaign  in  the 
•     ;■  r^    1  >  f   A'-  .'u.i.  with  the  possible 

, \e.o;:      .  ;  ,  f  1  t<  * ,  1  t  a  1  Was  ne.  Bouquet 

I" vmm  !    ti  e   tl.:.:>.s   •  5    the   .L-co.blies  of  both 


the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  people  for  his 
services  and  the  honor  of  appointment  by  the 
King,  to  the  position  of  brigadier-general.  His 
death  the  following  year  at  Pensacola  terminated 
a  life  of  brilliant  service  as  a  soldier  in  many 
of  the  armies  of  Europe  as  well  as  America, 
but  of  keen  disappointment  in  his  life's  desire, 
because  of  unrequited  affection.  Mr.  King  sug- 
gests that  as  a  subject  for  speculation,  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  upon  subsequent 
events  had  Great  Britain  kept  in  her  service  two 
such  officers  as  Bouquet  and  Sir  William  John- 
son, both  of  whom  died  just  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

CROGHAN*  ON"  THE  OHIO. 

In  the  following  year,  J 765.  Sir  William  John- 
son, the  Indian  commissioner,  sent  Croghan  down 
the  Ohio  to  take  control  for  tht  King  over  the 
Indians  in  that  neighborhood.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  Mingoes,  Delawares  and 
Shawanccs.  lie  notes  in  his  journal  that  the 
Shawanee  town,  which  formerly  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto,  which  he  and  Gist  had  vis- 
ited in  the  winter  of  1750  and  1751  had  all  been 
carried  away  (except  three  or  four  houses)  by 
a  great  flood  in  the  Scioto.  On  the  2»>th  of  Slay, 
he  passed  the  Little  Miami  River,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  Great  Miami,  finding  the  country 
on  both  sides  level.  The  following  is  the  record 
in  his  journal: 

"2*)\h — We  came  to  the  Little  Miame  River, 
having  proceeded  sixty  miles  last  night. 

"30th — We  passed  the  great  Miame  River, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  little  river  of  that 
name,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  the  place 
where  Elephant's  bones  are  found,  where  we  en- 
camped, intending  to  take  a  view  of  the  place 
next  morning.  This  day  we  came  about  scv- 
eutv  miles  The  country  on  l>oth  sides  level, 
and  rich  bottoms  well  watered. 

st— Farly  in  the  morning  we  went  to  the 
great  Lick,  where  those  bones  are  only  found, 
alvout  four  miles  from  the  river,  on  the  southeast 
side.  In  our  way  we  passed  through  a  fine  tim- 
bered clear  wood;  we  came  into  a  large  road 
which  the  buffalos  have  beaten,  spacious  enough 
for  two  wagons  to  go  abreast,  and  leading 
straight  into  the  Lick.  It  appears  that  there  are 
vast  quantities  of  these  bones  king  five  or  six 
feet  under  ground,  which  we  discovered  in  the 
hank,  at  the  edge  of  the  Lick.  We  found  here 
two  tusks  ak>\e  six  feet  long;  we  carried  one. 
svith  some  other  kmcs.  to  our  boats,  and  set  off. 
This  day  we  proceeded  down  the  river  about 
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eighty  miles,  through  a  country  much  the  same 
as  already  described,  since  we  passed  the  Scioto. 
In  this  day's  journey  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Kentucky,  or  Holstcn's  River."  (Olden 
Time.  Vol.  I.  p.  407.) 

I'rom  this  point  they  went  to  the  mouth  of 
the  W'ahash  where  he  encamped,  sending  mes- 
sages to  the  Illinois  Indians.  Here  they  were 
attacked  In  a  hand  of  Kickapoos  and  Mascotitens 
and  made  captive.  They  were  carried  up  to 
Tost  \  incenl.  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wabash, 
the  modem  Vinccnnes  and  from  this  point  to 
I'oit  Ouiatanon.  the  site  of  Lafayette.  Here 
the  Miami  chiefs  exposed  to  Croghan's  captors 
the  enormity  of  their  offense  in  making  pris- 
oner Sir  William  Johnson's  deputy,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  immediate  release.  Croghan  re- 
sumed his  jottrnev  through  the  country  of  the 
.Miamis.  hnally  reaching  Detroit,  where  he  had 
conferences  with  the  various  Indian  chiefs,  in- 
cludiug  those  fn>m  the  Big  Miami.  On  this 
trip  he  nut  with  I'ontiac  who  took  his  hand  and 
followed  him  to  Detroit  where  he  joined  in  the 
peace  conference  there. 

The  result  of  Croghan's  trip  was  to  confirm 
the  British  possession  of  the  Northwest  for  many 
years.  Detroit  as  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
was  a  center  of  control  over  all  the  Indians  m 
the  territory  (almost  as  far  down  as  the  Ohio 
River)  lying  west  of  the  Muskingum.  Near  the 
old  haunts  of  Demoiselle  at  I'iquatown  was  about 
the  onlv  serious  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Kng- 
lish.  Here  Peter  Loramie,  a  hostile  Frenchman, 
established  a  trading  station  in  the  year  171)9 
on  the  western  branch  of  the  Big  Miami.  This 
place  known  as  Ijoramie's  Store,  Uiramie's 
Fork  and  Loramie's  Station  became  a  center  of 
discontent  among  the  Indians  who  were  there 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  arms  as  well  as 
reasons  for  creating  dissension. 

TUT.   I.AM)  COM  TAN  I  MS. 

The  disturbing  influences  at  this  time  were  the 
land  companies.  The  King's  proclamation  for- 
bidding further  sales  of  lands  to  the  west  of 
the  mountains  was  subject  to  the  one  exception, 
the  King's  special  license.  This  social  license 
was  the  loophole  through  which  came  the  HchhI 
of  settlers  striving  with  the  Indians  for  the  pos- 
session of  their  lands.  A  number  of  companies  J 
had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  availing 
themselves  of  this  great  wealth  of  land.  In  ad- 
dition  to  the  Ohio  Company,  which  had  been  J 
inactive  during  the  war.  there  were  the  com-  I 


panics  of  Virginia,  known  as  the  Ijoval  C  on 
pany,  and  the  dreenbrier  Company,  which  ha 
been  formed  prior  to  the  war.  They,  as  well  a 
other  associations,  began  the  struggle  for  th 
proper  grants  from  the  crown.  To  make  a  grai; 
effective  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  cession  0 
title  by  the  Indians.  Sir  William  Johnson  him 
self  accepted  a  gift  of  forty  thousand  acres  o 
land  in  New  York  from  the  Mohawks.  Auolhe 
important  company  in  which  were  interests 
Sir  William  Johnson  and  dovernor  Franklin  o 
New  Jersey  was  the  Walpolc  Company,  name 
after  a  London  Iwnker,  who  was  at  its  hc;n. 
Its  most  active  promoter  was  Benjamin  Frankhi 
then  in  I.ondon  as  the  agent  of  I'ennsylvanii 
He  had  writled  to  his  son,  "I  like  the  projee 
of  a  colony  111  the  Illinois  countrv  ami  will  tor 
ward  it  to  my  utmost  here."  To  bring  it  i: 
public  notice  a  pamphlet  was  issued  at  London  ii 
i?<\\  entitled  "  The  Advantages  of  a  Scttlcmcn 
upon  the  Ohio." 

Franklin  himself  submitted  to  the  King  i 
council  a  plan  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Si 
W  illiam  Johnson  and  his  deputy,  Croghan'.  b 
March,  1704,  Croghan,  who  was  in  l-ondon  i<> 
the  purjN.se,  urged  u]>on  the  Board  of  Trade  an 
1  'latitat ions  the  possibility  of  fixing  a  line  < 
division  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indiar 
in  the  West  His  line  was  to  run  from  lli 
heads  of  the  river  Delaware  to  the  mouth  of  tl 

<  >hio. 

Lord  Hillsborough,  who  was  at  the  head  > 
the  l>oard.  was  very  much  opposed  to  any  e: 
tension  of  colonization.    He  feared  that  if  tl 

<  >hio  lands  should  be  opened  to  settlement  t, 
whole  of  Ireland  would        there  and  ustd, 
-upport  of  his  fear,  the  fact  that  so  many  Scot. 
Iridi  wen   already  on  the  frontier.  Anoth 
difficulty  was  the  fact  that  these  colonies  wt 
so  far  from  the  sea  coast  which  would  dri 
the  colonists  into  manufacturing,  which  wot 
injure  the  British  trade.    Another  objection  w 
that  a  colony  beyond  the  mountains  might  beco 
too  independent  for  the  h'.me  government  a 
would  propagate  ideas  of  independence  amr 
the  other  colonists.     The  uncertainty  of  the 
titude  of  the  Indians  was  used  as  a  strong  ar 
tnent  and  to  overcome  this  Sir  William  John 
proceeded  1o  invite  a  conference  with  the 
Nations.     Johnson  never  lost  the  idea  of 
Iroquois  contest  of  the  Western  countrv. 
influence  with  the  Six  Nations  was  so  great  ' 
he  felt  that  he  could  negotiate  on  more  fa- 
able  terms  w  ith  them  than  with  any  other  Ind 
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and  color  of  title  was,  after  all,  all  that  he  cared 
for. 

THK  THRATV  OK  FORT  STAN  W IX. 

The  place  appointed  for  the  conference  was 
Fort  Stanwix,  now  Rome,  N.  V.  Sir  William 
arrived  at  this  point  on  September  20.  1768,  ac- 
companied by  two  hundred  boats  of  merchandise 
with  presents.  In  his  part)  were  Croghan, 
Daniel  Clans,  ( luy  Johnson,  Governor  Franklin 
and  Lieutenant -<  iovernor  I'enn,  with  commis- 
sioners from  Pennsylvania  ami  Virginia.  The 
^rcal  gathering  of  Dclawares  and  Senccas  in  the 
Shawanee  country  on  the  Scioto  in  March,  1765. 
and  the  constant  interruption  of  the  English 
traders  on  the  Ohio  by  tlx?  Indians  had  so  fright- 
ened the  State  of  Pcnnsy  Ivania  as  to  induce  them 
to  vote  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  used  as  gifts 
for  the  savages.  The  latter  complained  that 
when  they  went  to  hunt  in  their  own  lands  it 
made  them  tired  to  be  obliged  to  climb  the  fences 
of  the  white  nun,  who  had  driven  away  their 
deer  and  cut  down  their  trees,  lite  Pennsyl- 
vania money  had  bc«.n  used  by  Sir  William  to 
quiet  the  complaining  Indians  and  preparing 
them  for  negotiations.  Croghan  had  taken  an 
important  part  in  the  distribution. 

The  Indians  were  very  <\ow  in  gathering.  A 
sachem  had  died  among  the  Senccas  and  this  re- 
quired proper  attention.  The  Delaware*  and 
Shawanees  had  been  exchanging  belts  for  the 
last  time  with  the  French  and  Spanish  on  the 
Mississippi.  I5y  October  24th,  there  were  thirty- 
two  hundred  Indians  in  attendance.  Johnson 
provided  lavishly  for  their  wants  and  entertained 
them  in  most  elaborate  style;  the  feasting  and 
talking  continued  for  seven  weeks.  At  this  time 
Johnson  estimated  that  the  Iroquois  numbered 
ten  thousand  persons  of  whom  two  thousand  were 
warriors  The  allies  could  make  up  another 
two  thousand,  including  three  hundred  Shawa- 
iur-s  from  the  <  >hio  country,  six  hundred  Dcla- 
wares from  tlie  Susquehanna  and  two  hundred 
Wvandots  froti^  Sandusky.  The  Ottawa  con- 
fedrracy.  which  included  the  Twightwces  and  the 
Miami*,  and  which  were  unfriendly,  were  sup 
pir-ed  to  be  double  the  numliers  just  given.  John- 
m.ii  mi'iiir'l  them  at  eight  thousand  warriors. 
1 1 1 rt  !li<.nv.,tid  of  whom  were  011  the  Detroit 
l<i\<  r  IIkv  figur,  *  arc  now  regarded  as  very 
much  exaggerated. 

I  he  actual  negotiations  extended  about  a  week. 
|i,hii'»>ti  <.imied  the  conference  with  a  proposal 
'to  bin  the  land*.  <  t  the  Indian*.  The  conference 
men  adjourned,  an.rdmg  u>  the  custom,  to  pon- 


der over  the  proposal  as  to  which  they  had  been 
fully  informed  for  weeks.  Upon  reassembling 
they  calmly  suggested  a  line  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain  across  the  heads  of  the  Susquehanna.  This 
Johnson  promptly  told  them  was  ridiculous. 
They  finallv  offered  the  line  of  the  Ohio  River 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  to  Klttanning  on 
the  Allegheny  ,  thence  to  Shamokin  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  up  that  river  and  its  eastern 
branches  and  to  Oswego  (l.akc  Ontario). 

The  conclusion  was  reached  on  November  5, 
1 7*>8.  The  Iroquois  chiefs  signed  with  the  colo- 
nial delegates;  the  other  Indians  present  agreed, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  sign  on  the  fictitious  idea 
that  they  were  dependent  upon  the  Iroquois.  Of 
course  this  action  did  no  more  than  vest  the  lands 
111  the  crown.  They  could  be  opened  for  set- 
tlement by  royal  grant  alone.  Johnson  took  great 
pains  in  his  closing  speech  to  refer  to  the  matter 
a«  having  been  concluded  by  the  Indians  of  their 
own  free  will  and  exhorted  them  to  be  faithful 
to  their  agreement.  The  speaker  for  the  Indians, 
an  ( >nondaga,  replied,  that  they  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  matter  and  would  notify  the  Indi- 
ans at  the  ( )hio  of  their  conclusion,  at  a  public 
meeting  to  Ik-  held  in  the  Shawanee  country, 
where  these  nations  held  their  councils,  and 
trusted  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  their  con- 
sent. 

At  a  conference  which  Croghan  had  held  with 
the  Shawanees.  Senccas  and  Dclawares  at  Fort 
Pitt  in  May.  1708,  he  had  taken  great  pains  to 
make  no  allusion  to  any  new  boundary.  The 
Shawanees  at  that  conference,  in  Croghan 's 
presence  and  in  the  presence  of  the  deputies  of 
the  Six  Nations,  had  said  that  the  country  along 
the  Ohio  belonged  to  the  tribe*  living  there  and 
insisted  that  the  Pennsylvania!!  commissioners 
should  stop  their  traders  from  encroaching  upon 
them  until  they  had  been  consulted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Johnson,  m  agreeing  to 
thi*  line,  had  exceeded  his  instructions.  Lord 
Hillsborough  had  proposed  a  boundary  which 
stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kan- 
awha instead  of  the  Tennessee,  recogniz- 
ing the  claim  of  the  Cheroques  or  Cherokee*  to 
the  west  of  that  line.  This  line,  however,  was 
an  impossible  one,  as  it  involved  the  admission 
bv  tin  Iroquois  that  they  did  not  control  this 
hrritorv.  They  insisted  upni  surrendering  this 
land  to  show  their  authority  over  the  Chcrokecs 
and  e.iher  Indian*.  John*.. 11  preferred  to  go  be- 
yond hi*  iJi'tnicT.'.ns  to  angering  the  Six  Na- 
tions    This  line,  of  course,  was  an  interference 
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with  the  claim  of  the  Virginians  and  figured 
largely  in  the  subsequent  contests  with  them. 
If  the  Indians  owned  this  territory  and  were 
able  to  cede  it  at  Fort  Stanwix.  the  Virginian* 
could  have  no  claim  to  it. 

The  \\'alj»ole  Company  asked  lor  territory  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  <  >liio  from  a  point  opposite 
the  .Scioto  up  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  to  be 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  from  the  Cum- 
berland Gap  northwesterly  to  the  continence  of 
New  River  with  the  Greenbrier  and  thence  to 
the  Alleghames ;  this  would  have  cut  Virginia 
out  of  the  Kanawha  Valley.  Other  claimants 
relied  iq>on  tin  military  l>ount\  lands  promised 
by  the  proclamation  of  1"<<J  and  upon  Governor 
Dinwiddics  promise  of  a  grant  of  two  thousand 
acres  to  the  officers  and.  soldier*  who  went  out 
under  Washington  against  the  French.  These 
claimants  were  represented  by  Washington  him- 
self, who  addressed  letters  to  the  governors.  I'.otc- 
toiirt  and  Dunnmre,  ami  obtained  large  grants 
for  his  men  in  the  Kanawha  \all<>.  Other 
claimants  wire  mere  squatters  who  had  settled  on 
(  heat  River  and  on  the  Mom.ngahela.  All  these 
parties  were  interested  in  the  Fort  Stanwix  con- 
ference and  all  disgusted  with  the  result.  The 
Virginians  gained  the  whole  of  Kentucky  but 
were  limited  by  the  Ohio  River.  In  spile  of  the 
complaints  the  King  approved  of  the  treaty  in 
.September,  1 7'»0.  except  as  to  some  private 
grants  to  Croghan  and  others.  The  various  land 
companies  immediately  became  more  active.  The 
Walpole  Company,  represented  by  Franklin, 
ttrged  its  petition  with  success.  Its  offer  to  repay 
the  crown  the  amount  j>aid  tor  the  whole  coun- 
try, of  which  this  grant  was  to  be  a  part,  toother 
with  certain  quit  rents  and  the  promise  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  the  civil  government,  was  accepted 
August  14,  1772.  The  Mississippi  Company, 
comjiosed  of  forty-nine  Virginians,  including 
George  Washington,  made  application  for  lands 
but  was  unsuccessful. 

The  only  real  result,  however,  of  all  this  ex- 
citement about  ro\al  grants,  seemed  to  be  to 
arouse  the  Indians  beyond  the  Ohio  because  of 
their  being  ignored  in  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations. 
The  settlers  who  were  moving  in  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  Indians  or  to  companies  or  to  royal 
grants  and  as  a  result  the  matter  settled  down  to 
a  fight  to  last  twenty  vears  111  which  the  Indians 
endeavored  to  save  at  least  the  lands  of  the  (  )hio 
itself. 

The  Shawances  took  a  leading  part  in  the  con- 
flict- on  both  side-  of  the  river  and  at  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Western  tribes  held  at  the  Scioto 


plains  in  1771  and  the  two  following  years  the 
tried  to  reunite  the  tribes  in  the  war  of  extcrmii 
at  ion  against  the  Knglish.  Johnson  made  ever 
effort  to  conciliate  them  and  had  some  suecc; 
with  the  tribes  of  the  far  West,  but  the  tribes  1 
the  Ohio  country  were  relentless.  Their  feelin 
against  the  colonists  cojitinucd  during  the  Rcv< 
lutionary  War,  and  was  largely  the  result  of  wh; 
they  regarded  as  the  injustice  done  at  Fort  Star 
wix  and  subsequent  thereto. 

IH  NMOKIv's  WAR  IXX'.AN 

This  conflict  in  regard  to  the  various  lm< 
and  the  rights  of  the  different  States  had  mm 
to  do  with  Dtmmore's  War,  which  broke  01 
against  the  Shawances  in  1774.  The  particuk 
occasion  of  this  was  an  attack  made  by  son 
Cherokee  Indians  upon  three  of  Butler's  trader 
Dr.  Connolly,  a  nephew  of  Croghan  but  a  c  real  in 
of  Dunmore  and  for  years  afterwards  a  bitt< 
enemy  of  the  settlers  in  the  West,  who  was  ; 
that  time  having  a  contest  with  the  I'etmsy 
vanian  tradirs  who  were  at  the  forks  of  the  <  >hi' 
took  this  occasion  to  call  upon  the  Virginia! 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repel  and  attac 
the  hostile  Shawances.  This  was  given  as  a 
excuse  for  collecting  a  force  of  militia  wit 
which  he  could  intimidate  Pennsylvania  an 
maintain  the  sovereignly  of  Virginia  beyond  tl 
(  >hio  and  incidentally  to  despoil  the  Indians, 
number  of  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  includin 
hunters  anil  grabbers,  hail  assembled  at  the  nnmt 
of  the  Kanawha.  Among  them  was  a  famoi 
frontiersman,  Michael  Cresap,  the  son  of  Was] 
inglon's  frontier  friend  and  partner  in  the  (  >h: 
Company's  venture.  Another  one  of  the  numb* 
was  a  young  man  of  great  spirit  and  darini 
George  Rogers  Clark,  who  was  looking  afier 
grain  which  he  had  obtained.  At  this  spot  Fb 
nczcr  Zanc  had  squatted  in  1769  and  at  this  tin 
there  were  a  number  of  other  houses,  all  < 
squatter  settlers,  clustering  about  those  of  Zan 
These-  people  were  wholly  irresponsible  and  ii 
dined  to  believe  any  exaggerated  story.  Zai 
himself  w  as  a  man  of  prudence  ami  Cresap  is  no 
rcganled  as  a  leader  of  a  fair  amount  of  cauti- 
and  of  good  intentions.  The  alarm,  howevc 
caused  bvthe  Indianswas  so  great  that  the  settle! 
were  passing  eastward  in  great  nuiul>ers,  ; 
man>  as  a  thousand  crossing  the  Monongalie 
in  one  day.  Storiis  of  all  sorts  were  told  of  tl 
Indian  outrages  and  outrages  committed  by  tl 
whites  were  also  attributed  to  the  red  men.  Sou 
men  of  Crcsap's  company  ambushed  and  killc 
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two  Shawanecs  who  had  been  employed  by  But- 
ler to  recover  his  stolen  goods  from  the  Chero- 
kee*. Tlii*  outrage  aroused  the  traders  to  further 
indignation  and  it  was  planned  to  go  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dig  lieaver  and  there  attack  the 
camp  of  Logan.  This  determination  was  aban- 
doned tor  the  time,  hut  towards  the  close  of  April 
ten  Indians,  including  a  number  of  Logan's  fam- 
ily who  had  crossed  the  Ohio  to  get  rum.  were 
butchered  in  coid  blood  while  drunk.  Cresap 
at  the  time  was  charged  with  this  deed  and 
Logan  held  him  responsible  tor  it  in  the  cele- 
brated speech,  regarded  by  Mr.  Jefferson  "as 
challenging  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  or  any  more  eminent  orator,  it  Kuropc 
has  furnished  any,  to  produce  a  passage  superior 
to  it."  It  has  since  been  pretty  well  established 
that  Cresap  had  no  connection  with  these  mur- 
ders, but  that  tluy  had  been  committed  by  one 
Greathouse  and  a  party  of  twenty  men  under 
him.  Indian  runners  spread  the  news  of  the 
massacre  and  Logan  was  soon  on  the  war-path. 
Ix>gan  himself  was  a  Mingo  chief  living  among 
the  Shawanecs  and  had  long  been  a  friend  of  the 
English.  In  tlx-  campaign  which  followed  some 
of  the  most  renowned  frontiersmen  took  part. 
Resides  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis  there  were  Daniel 
Morgan,  George  Rogers  (lark.  William  Craw- 
ford. Simon  Kenton  and  Simon  Girty.  Pennsyl- 
vania held  itself  aloof  from  the  war,  leaving  to 
Virginia  the  entire  burden  of  conquering  the 
savages. 

I>ird  Dunmorc"?  army  was  divided  into  two 
sections  and  included  some  of  the  most  experi- 
ence <1  and  stalwart  Indian  fighters  of  the  time. 
«  >n  October  loth  General  Lewis'  section,  includ- 
ing eleven  hundred  men.  was  attacked  at  Point 
Pleasant  bv  a  large  force  of  Indians  under  the 
Shawatuc  chief.  Cornstalk.  In  the  battle,  which 
Continued  for  the  entire  flay,  one-nit!:  "t  the 
whites  were  killed  or  wounded,  whtle  tin-  Indians 
loM  but  forty.  The  Indians  had  c>  me  up-  n  the 
whitis  without  warmi;-.  having  evaded  -,0111- 
who  had  U<n  l-..kttvg  i.  r  t!  em  K  t.  :tr  days. 
At  dark  thrv  retire."  a-  tn  >i -.  h.  ss'.y  as  they  had 
Come,  unwilling  -niter  the  !■  of  an,  more 
comrade-  even  r t .  arhu  \e  i;'.ti-;.i*c  -ucces-.  Lewis 
march,  d  t.  ■  j-  .:n  I  V.mtv.  .re.  s .  T : . .  wa-  at  S;p- •  creek, 
a  tributary  o?  tin  S.  a.  •  mar  the  line  between 
R...s  an. I  1  'vk  v.v.t.  .-.  -i::iti.  s.  The  Indian-  there 
mad.  a  j.r- •>..•:••  n  ■  .f  i.<;;ce.  I..  ga-..  however, 
siilk.d  if  hi-  t  -  t  i  -  and  w.-i-  -e:it  forC  [..rd  Dun- 
r->  .re  t..  i<  .in  the  en :Yr. Sr.-  n  Girt;.,  the 
"-.T.  ta:>  .l  to  bring  him  and  t:  <  n  •  •  Yr.e! 


Gibson  went  for  him.  He  brought  back  the  cele- 
brated speech.  "I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to 
say  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry 
and  he  gave  him  not  meat,  if  ever  he  came  cold 
and  naked  and  he  clothed  him  not?  During  the 
course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war.  lx>gan 
remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  of  peace. 
Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites  that  my  coun- 
trymen pointed  as  they  passed  and  said  Logan 
is  the  friend  of  the  white  man.  I  had  even 
thought  to  have  lived  with  him  but  for  the  in- 
juries of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap  last  spring 
in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked  murdered  all  the 
relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women 
and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my 
blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This 
called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I 
have  killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my 
vengeance.  For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the 
beams  of  peace ;  but  do  not  harbor  a  thought 
that  mitn  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt 
fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his 
life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?  Not 
one.*' 

Eloquent  as  was  this  speech  it  did  injustice  to 
Cresap.  who  was  not  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
place  of  the  murder  when  it  was  committed. 
Logan,  however,  joined  with  Cornstalk  in  as- 
senting to  the  peace,  determined  upon  according 
to  the  Indian  custom  by  the  majority  of  the 
council  and  Lord  Dunmore  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia to  receive  the  praise  that  belongs  to  the 
conqueror.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  charge  has 
Ik  en  made  that  the  w  hole  expedition  was  in- 
tended to  arouse  the  savages  against  the  colonists 
in  the  war  with  the  mother  country,  which  every- 
one realized  was  impending.  The  officers,  how- 
i  ver.  passed  a  veitc  of  respect  for  Dunmore.  who 
thee  wire  confident  "underwent  the  great  fatigue 
•n'  this  singular  campaign  from  no  other  motive 
than  the  true  interest  of  his  country."  It  is  not 
::ms..r;!i\  of  notice,  however,  that  the  first  para- 
graph ..i  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  banks 
•  f  the  '  f'u'o.  N'ovcmUr  «.  1774.  was  as  follows : 

Res.  U  ed.  that  we  will  \>-  ar  the  most  faithful 
allegiance  to  bt*  Majesty.  King  George  the  Third 
a hi'st  his  Ma'.  -t  v  d«.  light-  to  reign  over  a  free 
p«   ;.le:  that'w.  wall  at  the  expense  of  life  and 

\<r\  thing  d«  ar  and  valuable-  exert  ourselves  in 
-■•p;  .  rt  <,f  ti  e  I  n-  r  of  his  erown  and  the  dig- 
nrv  of  t--.  i'nt:di  empire.  Put  as  she  love  of 
':'••  ny  ar..!  a'.t.vh:::*  nt  to  the  real  interests  and 
rig!.:  -  r  •  America  outweigh  every  other  con- 
sideration, we-  resolve  that  we  will  exert  every 
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power  within  us  for  the  defence  of  American 
liberty,  anil  lor  the  support  of  her  just  rights  and 
privileges ;  not  in  any  precipitate,  riotous  or 
tumultuous  manner,  hut  when  regularly  called 
forth  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  our  country- 
men." 

Captain  Crcsap  in  the  following  year  marched 
with  a  company  of  backwoodsmen  across  the 
Alkghanics  and  joined  Washington  at  Cam- 
bridge. His  health,  however,  was  such  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  army 
and  on  his  journey  west  he  died  at  New  York 
and  was  buried  with  honors  in  Trinity  Church- 
yard. 

TIM:  QLKBfX  ACT. 

The  Duntnore  War  may  have  been  a  trick 
either  of  Hngland  or  Virginia,  but  it  conquered 
for  the  time  a  peace  which  opened  up  the  West- 
ern country  for  settlement;  these  settlements 
founded  by  the  men  who  subscrilx:d  this  pledge 
of  independence  served  as  a  barrier  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  savages  of  the  Northwest  dur- 
ing the  war  that  was  to  follow.  During  this 
campaign  Parliament  had  passed  an  act  known 
as  the  Quebec  act,  by  which  the  whole  country 
t>ouudcd  by  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  the  lakes 
west  of  the  west  line  of  Pennsylvania  was  an- 
nexed and  made  part  of  the  Province  of  Oucbec. 

The  purpose  of  this  act,  which  was  passed 
June  22,  1774.  was  to  extend  the  l>oundarics  and 
government  of  Queliec  so  as  to  include  the  French 
at  Ka-skaskia,  on  the  Wabash  and  at  l>etroit,  and 
also  to  provide  for  the  people  at  Quebec,  who 
were  almost  entirely  French  Catholics,  a  gov- 
ernment applicable  to  their  religion  and  their 
manner  of  life  and  thought.  By  its  terms  it  ex- 
tended to  all  inhabitants  of  the  province  the  free 
exercise  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  Koine  and  also  provided  for  a  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  French  methods  which 
at  that  time  were  opposed  especially  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  ]*>putar  representatives  and  trial  by  jury. 
The  outcry  against  the  act  both  in  Fngland  and 
America  was  astonishing,  particularly  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  ideas.  It  simply 
carried  out  the  principles  of  religious  and  political 
liberty  and  was  a  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of 
the  King  made  in  1703.  However,  it  was  de- 
nounced as  arbitrary,  dangerous,  cruel,  oppressive, 
odious  and  "destructive  of  that  liberty  which 
ought  to  ho  the  ground  work  of  every  constitu- 
tion." by  Lord  Chatham  himself.  It  was  op- 
posed on  other  grounds  by  Colonel  Barre, 
Charles  James  Fox.  Edmund  Burke  and  the 


Lord  Mayor  and  Magistrates  of  London.  h 
the  course  of  a  discussion  as  to  the  ahandoiuncn 
of  trial  by  jury.  Sir  Guy  Carlcion  testified  tha 
the  French  C:«'i:"hans  thought  it  "very  sit  ing, 
that  the  English  residing  in  Canada  should  pr. 
fer  to  have  matters  of  law  decided  by  tailors  an* 
shoemakers  mixed  up  with  respectable  gentle 
men  in  trade  and  commerce;  that  they  shoul< 
refer  their  decision  to  that  of  a  judge."  He  al-< 
stated  that  there  were  at  that  time,  in  17-0.  it 
Canada,  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  men  win 
claimed  to  be  Protestants,  while  the  Koinai 
Catholics  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou 
sand. 

The  passage  of  this  act  was  made  a  subjec 
of  complaint  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
where  among  the  repeated  injuries  and  usurpa 
lions  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  cited  the  giv- 
ing of  his  assent  to  acts  "for  abolishing  the  ire 
system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighlxiring  proviua 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government 
and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  rciide 
it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  111 
troducing  the  same  absolute  ride  into  the- 
Colonies." 

At  any  rate  whatever  may  have  been  the  ttn  ttv 
it  is  hard  at  this  date  to  criticise  the  s.,un< 
statesmanship  of  the  Quebec  act  so  far  as  i 
referred  to  the  Province  of  QihIhc  in  Can.nl; 
By  its  terms  Ohio  was  added  to  Canada  again  an 
remained  a  part  of  that  section  until  the  treat 
of  independence  in  1783.  The  connection  \va 
however,  simply  nominal,  as  there  stems  to  hav 
been  no  effort  to  as>ert  any  civil  or  militar 
authority  over  the  Northwest  Territory  by  citlu 
the  French,  English  or  Americans. 

TItF.  RKVOt.lTtON  AMY  WAR 

During  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  car 
paigns  in  the  Northwest  wen  in  the  main  tho 
conducted  by  George  Rogers  (lark  against  t1 
Indians  and  their  English  allies.     Coder  t 
Quebec  act  Detroit  was  made  the  capit.nl  of  t 
territory  northwest  of  the  <  >hio  and  was  the  s< 
of  the  English  power  during  the  war,  Hen 
Hamilton  was  the  lieutenant-governor  and  sup 
intendent  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  new> 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  came  in  a  o 
of  the  I'cnnsyk  aitia  lla~ctti\  July  ^4.  \~7>>  I 
pa|>er  had  been  brought  to  Detroit  by  the  Dt 
ware  chief.  Captain  W  hite  Eve-,  who  appca 
with  a  letter,  a  string  and  a  belt,  soliciting 
Western  Indians  to  attend  a  conference  at  Pi 
burg  in  the  interest  of  the  colonists.    Some  t 
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years  later  Baubin  and  Lorimcr,  two  French- 
men, appeared  at  Detroit  at  the  head  of  some 
fourscore  Sliawanec  Indians  and  a  large  number 
of  captives.  They  had  made  a  raid  through  tin 
Miami  .slaughter  house  up  the  Kentucky  Kiver 
and  had  come  upon  Daniel  Boone  ami  twenty-six 
others  making  salt  at  the  salt  licks.  They  cap- 
tured them  without  the  loss  of  a  man  and  after 
a  long  trip  through  the  Indian  country  had 
brought  them  to  the  English  commandant. 

Boone,  at  that  time  tony- four  years  of  age. 
and  the  leader  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Kentucky 
country,  made  a  marked  impression  both  upon 
the  Indians  and  Hamilton.  According  to  his 
own  account  he  was  treated  by  the  latter  with 
great  humanity.  "During  our  travels  the  Indi- 
ans entertained  mc  well ;  and  their  affection  for 
me  was  so  great  that  they  utterly  refused  to 
Wave  me  there  w  ith  the  others,  although  the  gov- 
ernor offered  them  £100  .sterling  tor  mc  on 
purpose  to  give  me  a  parole  to  go  home.  Several 
f'nglish  gentlemen  there,  being  sensible  of  my 
adverse  fortune  and  touched  with  human  sym- 
pathy ,  generously  offered  me  a  friendly  supply 
for  my  wants,  which  1  refused,  with  many  thanks 
for  their  kindncs-.  adding  that  I  never  expected 
it  would  be  in  my  power  to  recompense  such  un- 
merited generosity."    (Til-on's  Boone.  1 

After  five  months'  captivity.  Boone,  having 
heard  that  the  Indians  were  about  to  attack 
Boonsborough.  succcded  in  making  his  escape. 
He  traveled  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  five 
days  with  hut  one  meal  during  the  whole  trip 
and  succeeded  in  warning  his  friends. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year.  June  17,  1778,  a 
great  council  of  Indians,  including  every  im- 
j»>rtant  tribe  of  the  Northern  Indians,  met  at 
Detroit.  With  them  were  the  Indian  agents, 
Hay  and  Alexander  McKee.  and  the  notorious 
Simon  Girty. 

Girty  and  his  two  brothers.  James  and  George, 
were  the  sons  of  an  Irishman  who  formerly  made 
his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
engaged  in  Indian  trade  The  father  was  killed 
in  a  drunken  sj>ell  by  an  Indian  named  "The 
ii-h"  and  the  Indian  was  then  killed  by  one  John 
Turtn-r.  who  thereupon  married  Girty's  widow. 
1  lie  tnure  family  were  taken  prisoner-  in  1750 
anil  Turner  was  tortured  to  death  in  the  presence 
of  lu-  fa:  iK.  The  three  sons  were  separated 
amo-ii:  the  Indian*.  Simon  being  adapted  by  the 
Se-ieca-.  Jatr.es  },y  the  Shawanees  and  George 
bv  tiic  IX\a  wares.  Fhiring  their  Indian  !itV  they 
'nearve  accustomed  to  witnessing  scenes  of  the 


j  most  horrible  torture.    In  time  no  Indian  could 
equal  them  in  barbarity. 

Three  years  later  a-  a  result  of  the  treaty  of 
Fa-ton  in  1750,  they  came  together  again  and 
made  their  headquarters  at  Pittsburg.  By  reason 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  Indian  dialect  and  their 
acquaintance  with  the  different  tribes  they  were 
much  used  as  interpreters.  Simon  Girty  was  one 
of  Lord  Dunmore's  scouts  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  commission  111  the  Virginia  militia.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  first 
attached  himself  to  ihe  Americans,  but  his  loyalty 
was  soon  suspected  and  after  a  short  time  he 
became  associated  with  Sir  William  Johnson  and 
Alexander  McKee,  whose  position  as  crown 
deputy  had  also  placed  him  under  suspicion.  At 
the  end  of  March.  177S,  these  two.  together  with 
Matthew  Elliott,  another  Irish  trader,  escaped 
to  Detroit  and  cast  their  lot  with  the  British. 
From  this  time  the  names  of  Girty,  McKee  and 
Fliiott  were  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  set- 
tlers with  the  most  terrible  cruelties  practiced  by 
the  savage-  along  the  l»order. 

The  council  of  Indians  at  Detroit,  which  has 
been  just  referred  to,  opened  with  prayer,  after 
which  Hamilton  congratulated  the  Indians  on 
the  number  of  their  prisoners  and  the  far  greater 
number  of  scalps  they  had  taken.  livery  artifice 
was  used  to  arouse  the  pas-ion  of  these  savages 
against  the  whites  who  were  in  revolt  and  the 
party  separated  alter  a  riotous  feast.  Despite 
the  congratulation-  of  Hamilton  and  his  feeling 
of  -eeurity  he  was  to  hear  in  a  few  days  of  Clark's 
wonderful  expedition  against  Kaska-kia,  which 
he  entered  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  troops  on 
the  <  vening  of  July  4.  1778. 

<,!<■•«  :.  H<  «  1  Us  CI.AHK. 

After  Dunmore's  War,  Clark  had  cast  his  lot 
with  Kentucky.  Farly  in  1778  he  had  been  able 
to  obtain  authority  from  Governor  Patrick  Henry 
to  make  an  attempt  to  gain  the  Northwest  for  the 
American-  Gathering  together  such  volunteers 
a-  he  0'i:M,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
m  all.  he  started  on  hi-  campaign  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  American  Colonies  far  beyond  any 
point  claimed  by  them  before  that  time.  Kas- 
ka-kia was  completely  surprised  while  the  Brit- 
l-h  were  engaged  at  a  ha'.l  when  Clark  entered 
the  place.  His  treatment  of  the  people  was  so 
tactful  iliat  th<-v  volunteered  to  go  with  his  party 
to  Cahnkia.  It  surrendered  immediately  upon 
the  approach  of  h:s  force  under  Major  Bowman. 
.  Vincennes.  too,  yielded  immediately,  largely  as 
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tlvc  result  of  the  intercession  of  a  priest.  Father 
Gibault.  On  October  17.  1778.  Virginia,  as  a  re- 
sult of  (  lark's  conquest,  established  the  county 
of  Illinois,  embracing;  .ill  tin-  charter  limits  of  the 
Colony  west  of  the  <  duo  River. 

Hamilton  at  Detroit  was  stunned  In,  (  lark's 
siueess  and  called  upon  Veteran  Langlade  to 
arouse  the  Indian-.  As  a  result  in  the  campaign 
which  followed  Captain  Helm,  who  had  Ivecn 
left  in  charge  at  Vmcciiiics,  -utrendi  r i- •  I  that 
post  to  Hamilton  on  lVcetulwr  171I).  without 
tiring  a  shot  as  a  defence  would  have  been  use- 
less. 1  l:e  campaign  that  fol!owe<l.  a-  a  result  of 
which  Clark  rciook  \  nut  nnr\  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  episinles  :tt  American  history.  It 
has  Ihcu  a  favorite  story  with  historians  and 
also  with  writers  of  romance.  <  m  February  5. 
1770.  the  miniature  army  of  one  hundred  and 
H-vi  v.ti  nun  had  set  out  from  Kaskaskia  to  cap- 
ture a  liritisli  commander  in  a  fortified  tort  well 
suppliid  for  a  siege,  with  a  garrison  at  least 
eipial  to  one  half  of  the  number  of  tin-  attacking 
party .  A  large  part  of  their  march  w  as  through 
water  up  to  theii  waists  For  periods  of  more 
than  two  da>>  at  .1  thee  tin  y  would  be  without 
food  of  any  kind.  \  avenues  was  completely 
surprised  rind  on  the  night  of  the  -3rd  Hamilton 
heard  the  *ho|s  of  the  besiegers.  After  some 
parley,  Hamilton  was  obliged  to  surrender  on 
I'cbruarv  ->.sth.  and  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was 
tired  from  the  fort  b\  I  lark  in  honor  of  the  Col- 
onies, It  seems  unfortunate  that  Hamilton,  who 
had  treated  I'.oone  so  well,  should  have  been 
treated  with  so  little  generos||\ .  He  was  sent  to 
Williamsburg,  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred 
miles,  with  other  prisoners,  and  the  uncomfort- 
able journey  lasted  almost  three  months.  The 
latter  p.iti  of  his  joitruc)  was  in  irons.  Tit-  was 
kept  in  ci iniitH inciil  for  nineteen  month*  and  was 
not  paroled  until  1  icioher  10,  1 7H0.  The  reason 
for  this  cruelty  was  the  wide-spread  belief  in  his 
guilt  of  bming  Virginia  scalps  from  the  Indians. 
The  I'uglish  tetamed  possesion  at  Detroit  and 
altln  ugh  t  lark  made  many  plans  to  attack  this 
post  lie  was  never  able  to  carry  them  out.  Dur- 
ing tlu  remainder  of  ;ln  war  the  N'orthwest  coun- 
try remained  a  neutral  ground  so  far  as  the  prin- 
cipal combatant-  were  coiieerncd.  The  subse- 
quent t\|Hditious  bv  t  lark  ami  others  up  the 
Miamis  and  through  the  West  were  against  the 

I  iii  jiaiis. 

While  (  lark  occupied  in  the  I  llmois  eotm- 

II  1  the  colonists  wire  engaged  in  an  expedition 
which  was  raised  at   Pitts-burg,  for  the  purpose 


of  marching  against  the  Tndians  in  the  neighbor- 
luxwl  of  the  British  fort  at  Sandusky  and  possi- 
bly to  cooperate  in  an  attack  upon  Detroit.  Gen 
Lachlan    Mcintosh,    a   Scotchman   about  fifty 
years  of  age,  was  assigned  to  command  at  Fort 
Pitt.     Here  Mcintosh  in  September,  177S.  at- 
tempted to  conciliate  with  presents  the  Dela- 
ware*, among  whom  the  Moravians  had  already 
established  themselves.    The  Shawanees  in  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Great  and  Little  Miamis 
and  Scioto,  were  rather  friendly  to  the  Fnglish 
and  the  upper  waters  of  these  same  streams  were 
held  by  the    hostile    Mingoes.     Beyond  these 
on  the  Sandusky  were  the  Wyandot s,  very  un- 
certain in   their  sympathies,  and  the  Ottawa* 
on  the  Mauniec,  who  were  devoted  to  the  Brit- 
ish cause.    Mcintosh  made  some  slight  headway 
with  these  Indians  at  a  conference  and  received 
the  consent  of  the  Shawanees  to  pass  through 
their  country.     This  conference,  however,  had 
caused  much  delay  and  the  season  for  art  active 
campaign  passed  without  result.  Accordingly, 
he  began  the  erection  of  the  fort  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  <  >hio.  thirty  miles  below  Fort  Pitt, 
near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek,  at  which,  called 
Fort  Mcintosh,  he  established  his  headquarters 
on  (  >ctolier  18.  1778.    This  was  the  first  fort  built 
north  of  the  Ohio  Kivcr  and  was  in  a  good  po~i 
lion  to  assist  the  settlements  already  extending 
to  the  Muskingum  and  up  that  river.    His  delay 
in  building  this  stronghold,  which  was  called  by 
his  successor,  Brodhcad.  "a  romantic  fort,"  ha- 
since  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  bis  campaign  in  its  main  object,— the  captun 
of  Detroit.    At  length  he  pushed  westward  will 
twelve  hundred  men  over  Bouquet's  route  unti 
he  reached  the  I'ppcr  Muskingum  or  Tuscara- 
was, where  he  arrived  November  t<).  1778,  aftci 
making  but  fifty  miles  in  a  fortnight.    He  ha< 
not  met  the  Indians,  but  fearing  the  danger  o 
surprise,  he  erected  a  stockade  on  the  west  banl 
of  the  Tuscarawas  near  the  site  of  the  inoden 
Bolivar  and  close  to  a  spot  where  Bouquet  ha> 
built  a  stockade  some  distance  aliove  a  Moravia 
settlement.    This  he  named  Fort  I  .aureus,  afte 
the  president  of  Congress.    A  slight  emhankmei 
to-day  marks  the  site  of  this  fori,  which  wa 
the  first  erected  in  Ohio,  with  the  exception  • 
those  near  the  lake  shore. 

Mcintosh  describes  his  so-called  invasion  in 
letter  to  Washington,  in  the  year  following: 

"A  letter  by  express  from  Lieutenant-Colon 
Campbell,  a  little  afterward,  informed  me  th 
110  supplies  came  yet,  and  we  had  very  little 
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expect  during  the  winter,  nor  could  he  get  the 
staff  to  account  lor,  or  give  any  reasons  for  their 
neglect  ami  deficiencies,  which  disappointed  all 
my  Mattering  prospects  and  schemes,  and  left 
me  no  other  alternative  than  cither  to  march  back 
as  1  came  without  effecting  any  valuable  pur- 
pose, for  which  the  world  would  justly  reflect 
upon  me  after  so  much  expense,  and  confirm  the 
savages  in  the  opinion  the  enemy  inculcates  of 
our  weakness,  and  unite  all  of  them  to  a  man 
against  us;  or  to  build  a  strong  stockade  fort 
upon  the  Muskingum,  and  leave  as  many  men  as 
our  provisions  would  allow  to  secure  it  until  the 
next  season,  and  to  serve  as  a  bridle  upon  the 
savages  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country;  which 
;ast  1  cho-c  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
my  principal  officers,  and  we  were  employed 
upon  it  while  our  provisions  lasted."  It  is  not 
remarkable  that  a  man  capable  of  such  an  un- 
conscionably l-'iig  sentence  as  this  was  unable  to 
accomplish  any  r<  Mills. 

Mcintosh  put  Colonel  Gibson  of  the  Thirteenth 
Virginia  regulars  in  command  of  the  post  with 
a  f.>rce  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  in 
December  n  tumid  to  Fort  l'itt.  During  the 
winter  the  karris. 4i  at  Fort  I^iurens  had  but  lit- 
tle trouble:  in  the  spring  they  began  to  suffer 
from  the  artifices  of  the  savage*.  At  one  time 
the  Indians  stole  the  horses  of  the  fort  and 
took  off  their  bells  which  they  jangled  along  the 
path  m  the  woods.  Some  men  were  sent  out 
from  the  fort  to  bring  in  the  horses  and  of  these, 
sixteen  in  number,  fourteen  were  killed  on  the 
spot  am!  the  other  two  captured.  In  the  even- 
ing the  Indians  who  were  under  the  command 
of  Simon  Girty  paraded  past  the  fort  in  war 
paint  and  u  aiders,  over  eight  hundred  in  num- 
ber, including  Iroquois.  Delaware's  and  Sha- 
w.tnees.  Alter  they  had  indulged  in  all  sorts  of 
antics  in  celebration  of. their  victory jn  full  view 
of  the  garrison,  thev  disappeared,  t  olonel  Gib- 
s..n.  thinking  that  thev  had  left  the  neighbor- 
hood, concluded  to  send  a  dozen  invalids,  under 
the  escort  of  fifteen  soldiers,  back  to  Fort  Pitt. 
Tins  party  was  ambushed  within  two  miles  of  the 
fort  and  but  four  escaped.  Tlve  blockade  con- 
tinued for  about  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  Mcintosh,  wi'h  a  relief  party  of  seven 
hundred  men.  came  to  their  aid.  As  the  pack- 
I'orsfs  earning  si:;.jurs  came  within  hearing 
of  the  >vllco,n:::g  salute  fired  from  the  fort  they 
t.-.k  fright  ard  carried  the  provisions  off  into 
the  's  so  that  tie  v  were  not  recovered.  The 
g  irr-son  had  reached  the  point  of  living  on  raw 
hides  and  roots. 


In  the  meantime  Colonel  Brodhead  had  been 
placed  in  command  of  the  department  and  at 
the  end  of  May.  hearing  that  Fort  Laurens  was 
to  be  attacked  "when  the  strawberries  arc  ripe," 
he  reinforced  it,  but  in  August  concluded  to  aban- 
don the  post.  Fort  Randolph,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kanawha,  had  been  abandoned  in  June,  which 
left  Fort  Henry  at  Wheeling  the  most  advanced 
post. 

In  July  Colonel  Rogers"  party  of  Kentuckians 
who  were  bringing  up  supplies  from  New  Or- 
leans had  been  attacked  by  Indians  under  Girty 
and  Klliott  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  Licking,  and 
had  been  practically  annihilated.  It  was  during 
this  same  summer  that  Col.  John  Bowman 
crossed  the  Ohio,  near  the  Licking,  with  three 
hundred  Kentucky  volunteers,  with  whom  he 
made  a  dash  up  the  Scioto  Valley  and  attacked 
the  Sliawanee  town,  near  the  modern  Chilli- 
cothe.  Although  he  burned  some  houses  and  se- 
cured some  plunder,  he  retreated  without  accom- 
plishing any  great  result. 

In  May.  1779.  an  expedition  of  Colonel  Byrd's 
at  the  head  of  a  large  party  of  whites  and  Indi- 
ans captured  two  small  stockades  on  the  Licking 
and  then  retreated  rapidly  to  Detroit.  One  of 
the  reasons  given  for  his  retreat  is  that  he  was 
shocked  at  the  barbarity  of  his  Indian  allies. 
The  generally  accepted  reason  is  that  the  Indians 
refused  to  take  the  chances  of  a  pitched  battle 
and  following  tlteir  usual  procedure  insisted 
upon  retiring  before  the  Kentuckians  could  re- 
cover from  their  surprise.  This  expedition  was  one 
of  the  most  extensive  ones  planned  during  the 
war  and  could  have  annihilated  every  settlement 
between  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  Gap.  Clark 
gathered  together  a  thousand  men  and  swept 
north  through  the  Miami  Valley  in  an  assault 
upon  the  Shawanee  town  at  Pickaway.  This  and 
many  other  towns  and  the  crop*  around  them 
were  completely  destroyed.  A  similar  expedi- 
tion from  Pittsburg  under  General  Brodhead 
burned  the  crops  and  villages  of  the  upper  Mus- 
kingum. 

THE  SPANISH  CLAIMS. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Spanish  claims 
afterwards  urged  with  more  force  than  justice 
took  their  origin.  Spain  had  declared  war  upon 
Fngland  in  1770  and  thereupon  the  English  at 
TVtroir.  under  command  of  a  garrulous  and  bust- 
ling soldier  of  twenty-five  years'  service,  Patt 
Sinclair,  proposed  to  sweep  clean  that  "nest  of 
tare*."  the  Spanish  post.  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis  was  now  a  town  of  about  one  hun- 
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drcd  and  twenty  houses,  mainly  of  stone  ami  con- 
tained a  population  of  about  <-ij^1it  hundred 
whites,  mainly  Trench,  and  one  hundred  and  titty 
negroes.  On  May  X>,  1780,  a  force  of  about 
nine  hundre<l  Indians  fell  upon  some  fanners 
who  were  without  the  stockade.  No  assault, 
however,  on  the  post  followed,  as  the  savages 
were  unwilling,  as  usual,  to  attack  a  fortified 
])iace  which  had  been  forewarned.  1  lie  attack- 
ing party  withdrew  after  killing  a  small  party  of 
whites  and  taking  ah  nit  eighteen  prisoners. 

Hie  Spaniards  planned  an  expedition  against 
the  deserted  Knglish  post  of  St.  Joseph,  which 
was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  St.  Joseph, 
a  mile  or  so  west  of  the  present  city  of  Niks. 
Michigan.  After  Pontiac's  War,  the  fort  had 
been  abandoned,  although  the  place  continued 
to  be  occupied  as  a  trading  post.  In  178*1  it 
contained  eight  houses  ami  seven  shanties  and  a 
population  of  forty-five  French  persons  and  lour 
i'awnee  slaves. 

Spain  had  already  seized  the  Fnglish  posts  at 
Natchez  and  P.atoii  Kouge  and  Mobile,  which, 
with  St.  Louis,  gave  her  the  practical  control  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  She  now  thought 
of  establishing  herself  in  the  Northwest,  which 
would  place  her  in  a  position  to  make  a  trade 
with  F.ngland  for  (iibrahar,  a  serious  thorn  in 
1  he  side,  of  his  most  Catholic  majesty.  As  a  re 
suit,  in  January,  1781.  an  expedition  of  Spaniard* 
and  Indians  made  a  winter  journey  of  four  hun- 
dred miles  to  capture  the  deserted  post  of  St. 
Joseph.  The  march  northward  through  the  snow 
was  a  fatiguing  one,  but  it  and  its  result  were 
tiie  oeeasion  of  the  nicot  elaborate  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish.  There  were  at  the  post  no 
l.iiglisb  and  but  few  French  except  trappers, 
but  the  commander,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  took  |>ossession  of  the  place  and  its  de- 
pendencies and  of  the  river  of  Illinois.  The  re- 
port of  this  exjK'dition  seems  to  have  hen  held 
back  until  March.  l~Xj,  when  the  matter  of 
boundaries  was  being  discussed  between  France. 
Spain,  Fngland  and  America.  This  wonderful 
victory  was  used  in  support  of  the  Spanish 
claim  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  to  all  the  lands  west 
of  the  line  drawn  southward  through  what  is 
now  Ohio,  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  (ieorgia.  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  which,  in  addition  to 
large  parts  of  the  States  mentioned,  would  have 
given  to  Spain  all  of  Michigan,  Indiana.  Illi- 
nois arid  Wisconsin.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  boundary  was  insisted  upon  by 
the  American  commissioners  and  finally  retained 
by  them  at  the  treaty  of  Paris. 


mi:  m  \ss.\t kk  01  1111.  Moravians. 

The  surrender  of  Comw  allis  look  place  October 
1781.    This  surrender  concluded  the  war  in 
the  Fast  and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  finally  signed 
September  3.  1783.    In  the  West,  however,  tin 
war  continued  and  during  the  year  1782  occurred 
some  of  the  most  horrible  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  Indian  warfare.     The  villages  planted 
by  the  Moravian  missionaries  on  the  banks  of 
the   Tuscarawas  River  in  178J  are  regarded  h\ 
Mr.  King  in  his  history  of  <  >hio  as  fairly  en- 
titled to  rank  as  the  first  settlements  in  Ohio. 
Many  white  people,  of  course,  had  lived  in  the 
country  before  that  time  and  many  a  white  child 
bad  hen  born  there,  but  history  does  not  know 
litem  and  they  made  no  permanent  impression 
upon  the  land.    For  this  reason  Marietta's  claim 
is  the  earliest  settlement    in  <  *hio  is  without 
foundation,  and  the  ver\  terms  of  the  grant  tn 
the  <  »bio  Company  in  July.  1787.  as  well  as  the 
ordinance   of    1785.  providing  for  tin  surve- 
and  disposals  of  Western  lands,  excepted  and  re- 
served the  Moravian  villages  and  the  land  sur- 
rounding them,  ten  thousand  acres  in  all.  for 
the  Christian  Indians  who  formerly  settled  there 
The  title  was  vested  in  the  Moravian  llrelhrei 
U    I'.elhlehem.   I  Vnusvlvania.  and  llie   gi  ft  v\  a 
-uhsemieiitly  enlarged  to  twelve  thousand  acres 
In   18J3  this  was  all  rccoimved  to  the  Cnito 
Stalls  with  the  exception  of  the  church  yards 
n  uietcrics  and  some  special  leases. 

The   Moravians  or   I  "tilted   brethren  were 
sect  who  took  as  their  guide  the  "I>ailv  Word 
compost  d  of  texts  from  ihe  (irspel  for  each  day' 
in  dilation  and  who  submitted  to  lot  all  question 
of  difference.    The)   were    hound    to   h-ar  a 
things  for  conscience'  sake  and  relied  for  the 
defense  not  upon  amis  but  upon  pravcr  and  n 
monstrance.    Military  duty  and   the  taking  1 
oaihs  in  court  w  ere  contrary  to  their  tenets.  The 
religion  was  not  dogmatic  but  included  all  svl 
believed  in  the  Christian  Church.    Foreign  mi 
sinus  had  h'cii  adopted  by  them  as  their  vocatin 
They  came  in  17^5  to  (ieorgia  but  were  oblige 
to  leave  that  colony  because  of  the  border  vva 
with  the  Spaniards  requiring  every  man  in  t 
colony  to  bear  arms.    Tin  y  tied  to  Pcnnsylvai 
w  here  Bethlehem  on  the  I  a  high  became  the  ce 
ter  of  (heir  system  and  still  remains  so.  Tb 
first  mission  was  established  bv  Xinzcndorf 
1 74 1  among  the  Mohicans  near  the  hmndarv  I 
tween  New  York  and  Connecticut.    They  w< 
obliged  to  flee  from  ibis  point  and  finally  sett' 
twenty  miles  above  Pxthkhcm  and  called  th 
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colony  Gnadenhihten  (Tents  of  Grace).  Here 
tlicir  teachings  took  a  great  hold  upon  the  Dela- 
warcs  and  as  a  result,  as  they  and  the  Shawanecs 
were  gradually  pushed  westward,  the  mission- 
aries headed  hy  Zeisberger  accompanied  them. 

Zcisberger  by  his  wonderful  preaching  and 
vivid  word  pictures  painted  in  the  Indians'  own 
language  made  a  wonderful  impression  on  tin: 
Delaware  Indians.  The  wave  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm swept  over  tin-  nation  converting  many 
of  the  Indian  chiefs  to  the  new  belief.  Finally 
Zeisliergcr  and  five  Indian  families,  twenty-eight 
in  all,  arrived  May  3,  1772.  at  a  new  settlement 
in  Ohio  on  the  Tuscarawas  River.  This  settle- 
ment was  called  Shoenbmn,  from  a  beautiful 
spring  at  its  site  and  was  about  two  miles  south- 
east of  the  present  town  of  New  Philadelphia. 

In  August  the  missionaries  Fttwein  and  Hcek- 
1  welder  armed  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
C  hristian  Indians  from  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Susquehanna  and  a  second  colony  was  established 
about  ten  miles  Mow  the  fir-t  which  was  re- 
served by  the  Delaware*.  As  the  second  was 
taken  by  the  Mohicans,  they  called  it  <  inaden- 
butten  from  their  old  home  on  the  l.ehigh. 

Here  the  Moravians  and  the  Indians  lived  in 
peace  and  amity.  Churches  and  sche*>i*  were 
built  and  farms  and  shops  inaugurated  as  well. 
As  a  result  the  Indians  prospered  mightily  in 
their  contact  with  civilization.  More  warlike  In- 
dians natural'v  looked  upon  them  with  -corn  but 
as  their  homes  were  alway  s  open  to  the  wanderer 
and  were  always  well  supplied  with  food  they 
finally  won  the  respect  of  their  savage  neighbors. 
The  imputation  of  the  Moravian  villages  at  the 
close  of  1775  was  414  persons. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Moravians  were 
invited  to  attend  the  council  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Indians  at  Pittsburg  but  Zei*herger  de- 
clined. At  the  council  the  division  among  the 
Delawares  part  of  whom  were  inclined  toward 
the  King  and  part  towards  the  colonists  was  ap- 
parent. They  were  asked  by  the  commissioner* 
of  Congre**  to  remain  neutral  which  they  had 
-aid  they  would  do  In  the  discussion  however 
there  had  been  much  feeling.  Captain  White 
lives  would  not  conceal  his  affection  for  the 
American*  and  was  reminded  by  one  of  the 
speaker*  of  the  Sin  Nations  that  the  Delaware* 
were  a  *u!>Ket  race  and  not  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. White  F.ye*  ref  n.  d  with  a  claim  of 
ownership  by  hi*  pe>  pic  the  lands  wv*i  of  the 
.■Wghcm.  Tlii*  defiant  *pee-«-h  wa*  Used  after 
ward-  by  Captain  1'ipe  to  the  injurs  of  the  Amer- 
ican*       IK   prtt.  tided  to  believe  that  it  w- .uld 


!  bring  down  the  resentment  of  the  Six  Nations 

i  upon  the  Delawares  and  in  this  way  he  brought 
aliout  a  division  among  his  people  into  a  war  and 
a  peace  party.  The  Moravians  insisted  upon  re- 
maining neutral  but  the  Fnglish  at  Detroit  sus- 
pected them  of  giving  the  news  to  Fort  Pitt  and 
in  1781,  McKec,  Klliott  and  Captain  Pii>c  with 
three  hundred  warriors  ordered  the  Chris- 
tian village*  moved  to  the  Sandusky  River.  Here 
the  greatest  hardships  overtook  them  and  their 
leader*  were  summoned  to  Detroit  to  respond  to 
the  charge  of  giving  information  to  the  Ameri- 
cans.   They  freed  themselves  from  this  charge 

1  and  were  treated  by  the  English  with  great  con- 
sideration and  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes 
on  the  Sandusky  but  in  March.  1782.  the  teach- 
ers were  ordered  back  to  Detroit  where  they 
established  a  new  settlement  near  the  present  city 
of  Mount  Clemens.  The  bitter  winter  had  brought 
intense  suffering  to  those  who  remained  in  the 
settlement  and  when  the  spring  came  their  pr«v 
visions  had  become  exhausted  and  one  hundred 
of  them  ware  permitted  to  return  to  their  old 
villages  in  February,  1782,  to  save  the  corn  w  hich 
had  been  left  standing.    Strangely  enough  the 

,  American  birder  settlers  alway  s  viewed  the  Mo- 
ravian Indians  with  suspicion.    It  is  probable  that 

1  many  of  tile  outrages  committed  by  the  warlike 
Indians  had  been  attributed  to  these  innocent 

1  convert*  and  it  is  suggested  that  at  this  time  sus- 
picion was  diverted  to  these  returning  way  farers 
by  concealing  in  their  home*  plunder  which  had 
'been  taken  in  raids  upon  the  bonier  land.  What- 
ever the  excuse  is.  when  the  party  had  about 
finished  its  work  on  the  7th  of  March  and  were 
alxmt  to  return,  a  barbarous  band  of  about  ninety 
Itordcrcrs  commanded  by  a  wretch  called  Col. 
David  Williamson  came  upon  them  and  under 
pretense  of  escorting  them  to  Pittsburg  secured 
from  them  their  hatchets,  pex-kct  knives  and 
everything  in  the  shape  of  weapons.  After  this 
they  were'  overpowered  and  shut  up  in  two 
house*,  the  men  in  one  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  another.  Thereupon  Williamson  left 
it  to  the  vote  of  hi-  men  whether  he  should  take 
them  as  pri-oncr*  (o  Pittsburg  or  to  put  them  to 
ikath.  (  hit  of  the  ninety  white  men  but  eighteen 
voted  a;;a:n*t  this  basest  act  of  treachery.  The 
Indian  pri*<  'tie  r*  penned  up  a*  they  w  ere  like 
-In  ep  and  ninety-six  in  number  w  ere  slaughtered 
without  any  po«*ih|e  excuse  or  means  of  de- 
feii*c.  "Mv  arm  fails  me-."  -aid  Williamson  as 
he  struck  the  life  I r-  •-. ;  1  hi*  fourteenth  bound  vic- 
tim "to  i-.-i  the  sa--<-  way  :  I  think  I  have 
done  pretty  well."    At  the  c- 'ucktsion  the  ninety- 
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mx  corpses  of  murdered  Christian  Indians,  forty 
men,  twenty-two  women  and  thirty- tour  children 
were  left  to  be  fought  over  by  the  bears  and 
panthers.  This  massacre  of  Indians  In  whites  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  barbarous  epi- 
sodes in  the  history  of  Ohio.  Not  without  prov- 
ocation therefore  was  much  of  the  barbarism 
of  the  so-called  savages  which  soon  found  an 
opportunity  to  repay  this  outrage. 

Tin:  m  h.n i. vi;  of  ck.vwtokd. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  an  expedition  started 
to  punish  the  I'ritish-inspired  Indians  for  their 
raids  on  the  IVunsylvania  and  Virginia  borders. 
Four  hundred  volunteers  assembled  near  the 
present  site  of  StcutH-nvillc  to  attack  the  Indians 
at  Sandusky.  According  to  the  Moravian  ac- 
counts the  purpose  of  this  expedition  was  to  de- 
stroy the  remaining  Christian  Indians  but  this 
is  disputed  by  other  narrators.  This  expedition 
was  commanded  by  Col.  William  Crawford,  who 
was  elected  by  five  majority  over  the  fellow 
Williamson  whose  bands  were  still  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  Moravians. 

Crawford  was  a  friend  of  Washington  and  had 
been  with  him  at  the  time  of  Hraddock's  defeat 
and  afterwards  in  Forbes'  army.  He  also  sur- 
veyed Washington's  lands  on  the  Ohio  and  was 
with  him  in  his  trip  down  that  river  and  the  Great 
Kanawha  in  1770.  He  served  under  Washing- 
ton on  Long  Island  and  at  IX-laware.  Trenton 
and  Princeton. 

Crawford  and  his  force  proceeded  to  I'ppcr 
Sandusky  but  were  unable  at  first  to  find  any 
Indians  to  oppose  them.  Cpon  their  reaching  an 
Indian  trace  which  ran  through  a  swamp  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Indians  who  were  hidden 
in  the  tall  prairie  grass  all  about  them  They 
were  soon  compelled  to  retreat  and  during  the 
confusion  Colonel  Crawford  Ix-canie  separated 
from  the  main  force  and  with  a  companion  Dr. 
Knight  was  captured  by  the  Indians  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Captain  Pipe.  They  were  taken  to 
the  half  king's  town  at  I'ppcr  Sandusky  where 
Crawford  apj>calcd  to  Simon  Girty,  whom  he  had 
long  known  and  who  had  often  Wen  a  guest  at 
his  table,  to  save  his  life  but  without  avail,  Girty. 
to  whom  Crawford  offered  one  thousand  dollars, 
pretended  however  to  lie  impressed.  The  con- 
versation was  overheard  and  related  to  the  In- 
dian chiefs  who  were  incensed  at  it  and  deter- 
mined to  torture  Crawford  to  death.  Nine  other 
prisoners  were  given  over  to  the  squaws  and  the 
Ik>vs.  who  tomahawked  and  scalped  them  all.  The 
6 


scalps  reeking  with  blood  were  dashed  in  Craw 
ford's  face.    After  this  they  were  taken  iron 
point  to  point  until  they  reached  the  place  of  ex 
edition.    A  stake  fifteen  feet  high  was  driver 
into  the  ground  and  about  it  at  a  distance  o 
al>out  six  yards  was  built  a  fire  of  small  hickon 
poks  alxjut  six  feet  in  length.    Crawford  wa 
■•tripped  naked  ami  ordered  to  sit  down.    He  wa 
then  beaten  with  sticks  until  his  body  was  cov 
ered  with  bruises.    After  this  bis  hands  wen 
tied  behind  his  l»ack  and  a  rope  extended  fron 
the  foot  of  the  post  to  the  bands  at  his  wrists 
The  rope  was  long  enough  to  permit  him  to  si 
down  or  to  walk  around  the  post  once  or  twice 
Crawford  asked  Girty  if  they  intended  to  bun 
him  and  when  Girty  rcs|>onded  in  the  affirmativ* 
he  replied  that  he  would  take  it  all  patiently 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday 
June  11,  1782.  the  torture   itself  began.  Tlx 
Indians   fired   powder   into  Crawford's  bruise« 
body    from    his    feel   to   bis    neck;    not  les 
than    seventy   loads  were  fired  at  his  nakc< 
body.    They    then    crowded    al>out    him  an< 
cut     off     both     his    cars.     Several  Indian: 
would   pick   up  the  burning   |>oles  and  sticl 
the  burning  ends  next  to  his  body  already  blacl 
with  the  gun|H)wder.     They  stood  on  all  side 
of  him  and  would  meet  him  with  their  btiniint. 
fagots  or  with  wrxxlcn  shovels  full  of  hot  coals 
whichever  way  he  moved  as  he  ran  around  tin 
post.    In  a  short  time  there  was  nothing  but  coa!' 
of  fire  for  him  to  walk  upon.  Crawford  called  scv 
iral  times  lo  (iirty  asking  him  to  shoot  him  am 
end  his  misery,    (iirty  laughingly  replied  that  li> 
had  no  gun  ami  by  his  actions  and  gesture 
seemed  delighted  at  the  terrible  scene.    All  tin 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Knight,  t 
whom  <  iirty  slated  that  he  would  receive  the  sam 
treatment  within  the  next  two  days.    At  tin 
point  Crawford  lK-gan  to  pray  in  a  low  tone  an 
a/ter  suffering  in  terrible  agony  for  about  tw 
hours  longer  being  almost  exhausted  he  lay  dow 
upon  his  stomach  in  the  ashes.    Thereupon  or 
of  the  savages  scalped  him  and  threw  the  sea' 
into  Knight's  face  taunting  him  with  comincn 
al>out  his  great  captain.    An  old  squaw  thcr 
upon  collected  a  pile  of  hot  coals  and  laid  the 
upon  Craw  ford's  back  and  wounded  head.  T! 
excessive  pain  seemed  to  arouse  him  anil  he  g 
up  on  his  feet  and  began  to  walk  about  the  pc 
apparently  insensible  however  of  what  was  goii 
on  about  him.    At  this  point  Knight  was  dragg 
away  to  prepare  for  a  similar  fate.  According 
Girty's  report  however  "Crawford  died  like 
hero;  never  changing  his  countenance  tho'  th 
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scalped  him  alive  and  then  laid  hot  ashes  on  his 
head;  after  which  thev  roasted  him  by  a  slow 
fire.1' 

It  seems  one  of  the  unexplained  mysteries  of 
fate  that  the  horrible  wretch  Simon  dirty  who 
was  concerned  in  so  many  of  the  outrages  upon 
the  white  settlers  and  who  was  present  and  con- 
nived at  the  burning  of  Abner  Hunt  in  Hamilton 
County  long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
should  have  hem  permitted  to  die  a  peaceful 
death  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  after  having  sur- 
vived until  180S.  According  to  Oliver  M.  Spen- 
cer who  saw  him  during  his  captivity  in  179.2. 
Clirty  s  appearance  did  not  belie  his  character. 
"Hi-,  dark  shaggy  hair,  his  low  forehead,  his 
brows  contracted  and  meeting  above  bis  short 
flat  no»e,  his  great  sunken  e>es  averting  the  in- 
genuous gaze,  his  lips  thin  ami  compressed  and 
the  dark  and  sinister  expression  oi  his  counten- 
ance to  me  seem  the  ver>  picture  of  a  villain." 

W  hen  the  manner  of  Crawford's  death  be- 
came known  along  the  border  and  in  army  cir- 
cles, the  grief  ami  rage  felt  on  all  sides  was 
beyond  expression.  The  Lnglish  officers  as 
welt  as  the  officers  of  the  Continental  forces 
were  deeply  shocked  although  they  regarded 
the  torture  of  Crawford  as  retaliation  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  Moravian  .Indians.  Dr. 
Knight  fortunately  escaped  from  his  guard. 
He  subsequently  married  a  daughter  of 
Crawford's  half  brother  and  lived  at  Shelby- 
ville.  Kentucky,  until  1S3K.  The  spot  where 
Crawford  was  tortured  was  a  short  distance 
northeast  of  the  town  of  Crawfordsvillc  in 
\\  yaudot  County.  <  >hio,  and  is  marked  by  a 
monument  erected  there  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

Bt.l'E  l.tCKS. 

The  news  of  the  cessation  of  war  did  not  ar- 
rive in  time  t"  avert  the  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Bryan's  Station  in  Kentucky  and  the  battle 
of  rtlue  Licks  which  followed.  A  war  party 
under  Caldwell  and  McKec  came  upon  the 
station  on  August  \'>.  17SJ.  The  settlers  were 
in  the  field  at  work  but  the  advance  party  of 
Indians  skulking  about  was  discovered  by 
Ihein.  An  attack  was  at  once  suspected. 
Bryan's  Station  had  no  spring  within  its  walls 
and  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  pro- 
vide for  water.  To  «•  ud  the  men  to  the  spring 
would  indicate  to  the  Indians  that  thev  had 
been  discovered.  Accordingly  the  women  took 
their  pails  am]  buckets  and  with  seeming  un- 
concern talking  and  laughing  as  thev  walked 


they  went  to  the  spring  and  procured  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water.  The  Indians  fearing 
that  if  they  attacked  the  women  all  chance 
of  surprising  the  fort  would  be  lost  permitted 
them  to  go  unharmed.  Immediately  after- 
wards the  attack  on  the  fort  began  but  it  was 
without  success.  News  was  sent  to  Lexington 
and  a  relief  party  under  Maj.  Levi  Todd 
were  able  to  make  their  way  into  the  station. 
The  Indians  tried  to  burn  the  fort  during  the 
night  but  were  unsuccessful.  In  the  morning 
dirty  who  was  with  the  attacking  party  tried 
to  frighten  them  into  a  surrender  with  a  threat 
of  no  quarter  in  case  of  an  assault.  The  at- 
tempt failed  and  the  Indians  withdrew  after 
having  lost  five  of  their  number.  Rut  four  of 
the  defenders  wire  killed.  Among  the  chil- 
dren in  the  station  at  that  time  was  a  babe 
named  Richard  Johnson,  who  thirty  years  later 
at  the  head  of  the  Kentucky  riflemen  took  part 
in  the  victory  of  the  Thames  and  is  said  to 
have  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  great  In- 
dian chief  Tecumseh. 

At  the  news  of  the  attack  upon  the  station, 
troops  gathered  from  all  sides  under  the 
County  Lieutenant  John  Todd  and  Boone, 
Colonel  Trigg  and  Majors  Mcdarry,  Harlan 
and  Lincoln.  This  party  of  trained  hunters 
and  skilled  veterans  including  in  its  number 
the  most  daring  of  the  Kentucky  pioneers  hur- 
ried to  Bryan's  Station  from  which  point  they 
followed  the  Indians  along  the  great  buffalo 
trace  to  the  Blue  Licks.  They  overtook  the 
savages  on  August  loth.  Boone,  who  saw  that 
his  party  was  much  outnumbered  and  to 
whom  as  the  most  experienced  Indian  fighter 
present  all  turned,  urged  that  no  attack 
should  be  made  ttntil  reinforcements  which 
were  coming  up  under  Logan  should  arrive. 
The  more  conservative  officers  agreed  with  him 
but  the  younger  and  bolder  spirits,  headed  by 
Vaj.  Hugh  Mcdarry,  were  opposed  to  delay. 
Raising  ihc  war  cry  be  dashed  into  the  stream 
separating  them  from  the  Indians  and  called 
on  all  who  were  not  cowards  to  follow  him. 
This  left  no  option  to  Boone  and  Todd  and 
the  others.  All  crossed  together  and  formed 
in  the  line  of  battle.  The  Indians  arose  on  all 
sides  from  the  long  grass  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  the  attack  became  a  wild  rout  in 
which  each  vied  with  the  other  in  his  efforts 
*o  escape.  Seventy  of  the  Kentuckians  were 
ki'Vd  outright,  including  Colonel  Todd  and 
Lieutenant  Trigg  and  seven  were  captured 
I  and  twelve  badly  wounded.    The  victors  lost 
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but  one  white  man  and  six  Indians  killed  and 
ten  wounded. 

In  the  party  was  Capt.  Robert  Patter- 
son one  of  the  founders  of  Cincinnati.  At  the 
time  of  the  retreat  he  was  not  able  to  get  a 
horse.  As  he  was  suffering  from  an  unhealed 
wound  he  soon  became  exhausted.  At  this 
moment  a  young  man  Aaron  Reynolds  rode 
up  and  dismounting  insisted  upon  Patterson 
taking  his  horse.  Patterson  did  so  and  es- 
caped unhurt  being  the  last  man  over  the  ford. 
Reynolds  swam  the  river  but  was  captured  by 
two  Indians  on  the  other  side.  He  succeeded 
in  escaping  however  and  when  Patterson  asked 
him  why  he  had  saved  his  life  he  answered 
that  it  was  because  Patterson  had  once  re- 
proved him  for  swearing.  Of  the  seven  whites 
captured  by  the  Indians  four  were  put  to 
death  by  torture.  Another  saved  his  life  by 
a  trick.  He  was  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet 
and  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  council 
house  when  he  turned  and  hurled  a  powerful 
Indian  to  ihe  ground  and  sticking  his  head 
between  the  legs  of  another  Indian  threw  him 
clear  over  his  hack.  He  thereupon  jumped 
upon  a  log.  knocked  his  heels  together  and 
crowed  after  which  he  called  the  Indians  a 
pack  of  cowards.  He  was  adopted  by  one 
of  the  chiefs  in  admiration  of  his  strength 
and  courage. 

CI.AKK   IN  TUB  MIAMIS, 

The  disaster  of  P.Iue  Picks  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  ones  suffered  in  the  early  history 
of  Kentucky.  In  retaliation  Clark  gathered  a 
large  body  of  riflemen  and  swept  up  through 
the  Miami  valleys  to  the  Indian  towns  which 
he  ravage  1.  .Although  in  this  as  in  many  other 
of  the  expeditions  the  number  of  Indians  slain 
was  not  large,  the  great  loss  occasioned  by 
the  burning  of  their  growing  crops  and 
supplies  drove  them  more  and  more  to  rely 
upon  hunting.  As  time  advanced  the  hunt- 
ing fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  settle- 
ments became  exhausted  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  move 
farther  away  from  civilization.  In  this  way 
these  constant  raids  of  Clark  and  others  grad- 
ually pushed  forward  the  limits  of  the  settle- 
ments. The  battle  of  the  Blue  Picks  was 
the  last  serious  conflict  in  Kentucky  and  with 
the  attack  of  Clark  which  followed  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  may  be  said  to  have  ended 
in  the  Northwest. 


THK  CONTU  SION  OK  THE  WAR. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  trace  the  course  of  events  in  the  great 
Northwest,  the  great  territory  lying  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River, 
with  a  view  of  indicating  the  basis  of  the 
claims  made  by  three  great  countries  to  jur- 
isdiction over  the  land  on  which  to-day  rests 
the  city  of  Cincinnati.  By  the  supposed  con- 
quests of  the  occupying  Indian  nations,  the 
Iroquois  or  Five  Nations,  .subsequently  the 
Six  Nations,  claimed  ownership  of  the  entire 
tract.  At  a  very  early  time  this  nation  came 
into  contact  with  the  French  explorers  and 
as  a  result  of  their  first  meeting  this  power- 
ful confederacy  submitted  itself  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Fnglish.  The  rights  such  as  they 
are  which  pertain  to  discovery,  early  explora- 
tion and  partial  occupation  clearly  were  earned 
by  the  French.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  whole  region  was  un- 
known to  the  F.nglish.  In  the  early  part  of 
that  century  the  Virginians  in  their  search 
for  the  limits  of  their  chartered  rights  cast 
longing  eyes  to  the  westward  but  it  was  not 
until  the  century  was  half  gone  that  any  se- 
rious effort  was  made  to  learn  much  about  the 
region.  At  how  early  a  period  the  French 
couru-urs  tic  hois  and  the  Fnglish  traders  wan- 
tiered  through  the  country  of  the  Miamis  and 
the  Illinois  it  is  impossible  to  state.  The 
knowledge  taken  back  to  their  homes  of  the 
possibility  of  trade  with  the  Indians  aroused 
the  interest  of  !>oth  France  and  Fngland  at 
about  the  same  time  and  the  expedition  of 
Celoron  and  that  of  (iist  was  the  result. 

The  different  manner  of  occupation  by  tin 
French   and    Fnglish   had  a  very  impo'rtan 
bearing  on  the  final  result.    The  French  wen 
not  a  colonizing  nation  in  the  true  sense  am 
in  no  place  has  this  national  weakness  ben 
made  so  clear  as  in  the  territory  northwe- 
of  the  Ohio.      At  first   the  advantage  wa 
with  the  French  but  by  the  treaty  of  Pari- 
in  1763,  the  country  was  lost  to  them  foreve- 
By  this  treaty  taken  in  connection  with 
secret  treaty  of  Spain  made  during  the  pr< 
vious  year,  France  lost  entirely  her  foothol 
on  the  American  continent.    Then  followc 
the  greatest  of  all  Indian  attempts  to  reclaii 
the  hunting  grounds  of  their  fathers. — the  la 
despairing  gasp  of  the  red  men.    Then  can 
a  series  of  negotiations  and  conferences  wii 
the  Indians  which  were  finally  to  result 
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complete  abandonment  of  their  lands  along 
the  Ohio.  The  Revolutionary  War  so  far  as 
the  West  was  concerned  was  largely  but  an 
incident  in  the  struggle  with  the  red  men. 
The  English  who  used  the  Indians  as  their 
allies  ami  kept  possession  of  the  Northwest 
forts  for  so  long  a  time  were  not  conscious  of 
the  value  of  the  territory  involved  and  their 
principal  purpose  was  to  harass  the  colonists 
in  the  rear.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
easily  have  yielded  possession  of  this  terri- 
tory had  the  authorities  in  London  understood 
its  value.  The  fair  fame  of  England  will  ever 
he  sullied  by  her  willingness  to  use  the  savages 
as  allies  in  a  war  against  England's  own  kins- 


men. It  must  be  remembered  however  that 
despite  many  statements  to  the  contrary,  the 
colonists  of  Massachusetts  were  willing  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  to  receive  aid  from  simi- 
lar sources. 

The  result  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  as- 
sured the  settlement  of  these  regions  by  the 
Americans.  It  remained  however  a  mooted 
question  to  be  settled  by  much  negotiation  as 
to  the  quarter  from  which  the  settlements 
were  to  come  and  the  jurisdiction  under  which 
they  were  to  be  made.  With  this  question  a 
new  division  of  the  history  of  the  Northwest 
opens  up. 
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THE  ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 

Territorial  Claims  or  th«  Statbs — Jefferson's  Many  States — Extinction  of  Indian  Titles- 
Squatters  Along  the  Ohio — Surveys— The  Ohio  Company  and  the  Ordinance— Thi 
Selection  or  Territorial  Officers. 


By  the  treaty  of  1763  all  rights  of  France  in 
ihc  country  which  afterwards  included  the 
State  of  Ohio  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  title  of  the  land  vested  in  the  crown.  By 
the  proclamation  of  October  7,  1763,  this  ter- 
ritory was  reserved  by  the  King  for  the  In- 
dians as  hunting  grounds  and  was  not  opened 
to  settlement  or  purchase  without  special  leave 
and  license  from  the  crown.  The  j>olicy  of 
maintaining  these  fertile  lands  as  a  hunting 
ground  proved  to  be  a  failure,  as  has  been 
seen.  By  the  Quebec  act  of  1774,  this  ter- 
ritory became  incorporated  in  the  Royal  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  The  Colony  of  Virginia  how- 
ever never  admitted  any  question  as  to  its 
rights  within  the  parallels  referred  to  in  its 
charter  west  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  and  in 
17(19  created  the  county  of  Botetourt  which  in- 
cluded a  large  tract  of  land  seven  hundred 
miles  long  extending  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to 
the  Mississippi,  within  which  was  the  territory 
now  known  as  Hamilton  County.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  know  that  Virginia  exempted  the  resi- 
dents of  this  county,  situated  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, from  the  payment  of  any  levies  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  court  house  and  prison 
for  the  county. 

territorial  claims  or  tiik  states. 

In  1776  it  is  said  that  the  present  territory 
of  Ohio  was  included  in  the  section  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  called  the  District  of  West 
Augusta  and  the  county  of  Ohio.    After  the 


conquest  of  the  Illinois  country  by  Clark  ii 
1778  the  county  of  Illinois  was  created  by  tin 
Virginia  Legislature  out  of  the  county  of  Bote 
tourt,  including  all  the  territory  between  tin 
Pennsylvania  line,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohk 
and  the  lakes.    Col.  John  Todd  who  after 
wards  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Blu> 
Licks  in  1782  was  the  first  county  lieutenant 
It  is  apparent  therefore  from  the  forcgoinj 
that  at  the  time  of  the  cession  by  Great  Brit 
ain  to  the  United  States  in  1783,  of  the  tcr 
ritory  between  the  Alleghanies  ami  the  Mi- 
sissippi,  there  was  a  serious  conflict  as  to  th 
jurisdiction  of  these  lands.    The  proclamatio 
of  the  King  in  1763.  fixing  the  Western  bout 
dary  of  the  seaboard  Colonies  as  the  watei 
shed  between  the  rivers  (lowing  into  the  A 
lantic  and  those  discharging  into  the  Missi: 
sippi.  although  not  questioned  at  the  time,  vv; 
never  treated  by  the  colonists  during  ihc  Re 
olutionary  period  as  of  any  legal  force.  Jc 
ferson  in  1774  in  his  "Summary  View"'  gai 
as  a  theory  regarding  the  ownership  of  tl 
soil  that  the  soil  of  the  Colonies  belonged 
the  communities  by  whose  exertions  it  h; 
been  converted  to  the  uses  of  man,  that 
to  the  colonists  themselves. 

The  Quebec  act  of  1774,  which  extend 
the  limits  of  Quebec  to  include  the  count 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  as  far  south  as  t 
Ohio  River,  strangely  enough  contained 
reservation  that  it  should  not  in  any  wise 
feet  the  boundaries  of  any  other  colony.  Tl 
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reservation  and  the  clauses  of  the  act  reserv- 
ing the  rights  of  holders  of  grants  from  the 
crown  do  not  seem  to  have  been  widely 
known  in  America.  Virginia's  claim  covered 
those  of  three  other  states  and  was  based  on 
her  charters  of  1606.  1609  and  1612  all  of  which 
had  been  annuled  in  1624.  since  which  time 
she  had  been  a  royal  province.  The  procla- 
mation of  1763  certainly  disposed  of  her  claim. 
New  York's  claim  rested  upon  the  various 
submissions  made  by  the  Iroquois  League  to 
the  Governor  of  New  York.  Virginia  also 
claimed  by  right  of  conquest  as  the  British 
posts  had  been  captured  by  Clark's  expedition 
organized  and  paid  for  by  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  latter  claim,  which  after  all  was 
the  only  one  of  real  consequence,  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  other  State-  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  all  made  common  cause  in  securing 
independence  and  that  accordingly  such  re- 
sults as  might  accrue  from  the  confirmation 
to  them  of  these  unsettled  lands  at  the  peace 
ought  to  be  shared  in  common  by  the  States, 
since  they  had  all  been  instrumental  in  ac- 
quiring them,  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Continental  Congress  asked  the  Colonies  to 
establish  governments  for  themselves.  Vir- 
ginia in  her  constitution  adopted  in  pursuance 
with  this  request  ceded  to  Maryland.  North 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania,  the  territory  which 
had  been  set  apart'to  them  by  the  King,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before ;  it  concluded 
however  with  the  reservation  that  the  western 
and  northern  extent  of  Virginia  should  re- 
main as  fixed  by  the  charter  of  1609  and  the 
public  treaty  of  peace  of  1703.  The  purchase 
of  lands  of  Indian  nations  was  forbidden  ex- 
cept by  authority  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Of  cour-e  the  proviso  was  absurd  so  far  as 
the  proclamation  of  1763  was  concerned  for 
the  reason  just  stated,  and  the  charter  of 
!<«>}.  Ion u  -nice  revoked,  merely  covered  the 
territory  fr^m  -en  tn  *ea  we-t  and  northwest. 
— clearly  too  indefinite  a  description  to  be 
available. 

Maryland  in  177^.  Rhode  Island  and  New 
fcrsev  in  177S  urged  that  the  Western  lands 
he  sold  by  the  Confederation  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war  and  Maryland  subse- 
quently refused  to  enter  the  Confederation 
until  this  <r;e'tion  was  settled.  Thereupon 
Virginia  arrogantly  passed  a  statute  in 
opening  a  land  office  f<>r  the  entry  of  lands 
wi-t    "i    the    Alhghany    Mountains.  This 


;  brought   forth   remonstrances   from  various 
1  companies  claiming  rights  under  the  Walpole 
I  grants  and  by  other  concessions.  Virginia 
I  objected  to  the  consideration  of  these  remon- 
;  strances  as  being  matters  pertaining  to  her 
own  internal  affairs.    Maryland  at  this  time 
secured  a  passage  by  Congress  of  a  resolu- 
tion  recommending  that   V  irginia  close  her 
land  office  and  at  least  refrain  from  issuing 
land  warrants  while  the  war  lasted.    All  the 
delegates  except  those  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  joined  in  this  recommendation.  The 
commandant  at   Pittsburg  in   1779  reported 
that  he  was  expelling  trespassers  from  the 
west  side  of  the  Ohio  and  destroying  their 
cabins.    This  report  which  was  referred  to 
V  irginia  with  the  request  that  further  intru- 
sion be  prevented  drew  a  remonstrance  from 
Virginia  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States 
1  could  have  no  territory  otherwise  than  in  the 
right  of  one  of  the  States.    The  logical  result 
of  this  claim  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  King  to 
be  that  no  cession  could    be  obtained  by  a 
treaty  as  a  result  of  the  war.  and  therefore  Vir- 
ginia's own  claim  would  be  lost.    The  contest 
became  a  bitter  one  and  aroused  much  feel- 
ing.   At  this  juncture  however  the  New  York 
Assembly  acting  under  the  advice  of  Schuy- 
ler, one  of  the  delegates  in  Congress  from 
that  State,  passed  an  act  ceding  her  W  estern 
land  to  the  national  government  for  the  com- 
mon good.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
western  boundaries  of  New  York  had  been 
fixed  in  the  Quebec  act  upon  the  intervention 
of  New  York's  London  agent,  Edmund  Burke. 
New  York's  gift  therefore  was  of  all  the  lands 
held  north  and  south  of  the  Ohio  as  far  west 
as  the  Mississippi  River  including  Kentucky, 
which  she  claimed  to  hold  under  her  treaties 
with  the  Six  Nations  and  their  conquered  trib- 
utaries.    The  tenuity  of  this  claim  in  this 
respect  has  been  referred  to  a  number  of 
times  and  therefore  the  magnanimity  of  this 
I  State  in  surrendering  something  which  she  did 
I  not  have  may  not  be  impressive  when  viewed 
at  this  late  date.    At  the  time  it  had  great  in- 
!  fhience  upon  Congress.     That  body  having 
;  under  consideration  the  complaints  of  Mary- 
land and  the  Virginia  remonstrances  and  the 
:  New  York  cession,  finally  urged  the  different 
!  States  to  remove  all  embarrassment  by  sur- 
I  rendering  t««  the  general  government  their  ter- 
ritorial claim*  ami  thus  establish  "the  Federal 
I.  ni<>n  on  a  fixed  and  permanent  basis  and  on 
I  principles  acceptable  to  all  its  respective  mem- 
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bcrs."  Congress  indicated  that  all  lands  ceded 
should  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit 
and  formed  into  new  States  upon  equal  fool- 
ing with  the  original  States.  All  expenses 
incurred  by  a  particular  State  in  subduing  any 
British  should  be  reimbursed  by  the  general 
government.  This  last  provision  was  a  con- 
cession to  Virginia  by  reason  of  her  aid  to 
George  Rogers  Clark.  Thomas  Paine  at  this 
time  published  his  tract  called  "Public  Good" 
in  which  he  attacked  the  Virginia  claims  and 
urged  the  forming  of  a  new  State  in  the  West 
and  the  paying  of  the  debts  of  the  war  from 
the  sale  of  the  lands.  This  was  clearly  the 
general  trend  of  public  opinion.  Connecti- 
cut had  previously  offered  to  give  up  her  title 
to  the  lands  on  condition  that  she  retain  jur- 
isdiction over  the  territory.  The  purpose  of 
this,  as  supported  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  was 
to  prevent  the  forming  of  New  States  on  the 
frontier.  Virginia  by  this  time  perceived  that 
something  must  be  done  by  her  and  there- 
upon on  January  2,  1781'  she  offered  to 
cede  her  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio  upon 
condition  that  her  lands  southeast  of  that  river 
be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  and  that 
the  claims  of  all  other  persons  held  under 
royal  grants  or  by  purchase  from  the  Indians 
inconsistent  with  the  charter  rights  of  Vir- 
ginia should  be  held  void.  Congress  re- 
fused to  accept  such  conditions  as  being  in- 
consistent with  the  honor,  interests  and  peace 
of  the  United  States.  Maryland,  convinced 
that  her  point  against  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory by  individual  States  was  now  practical- 
ly made,  joined  the  Union  by  signing  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  on  March  1.  1781. 
This  made  the  United  States  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  proper  announcement  was  made  to 
the  various  States  and  to  foreign  countries 
and  to  the  army. 

The  proposition  made  by  New  York  in  her 
deed  of  cession  impressed  Congress  favorably 
because  by  accepting  it  the  I'nited  States 
would  acquire  all  the  territory  in  controversy. 
For  this  reason  they  fell  that  they  could  not 
accept  Virginia's  cession  nor  that  of  Con- 
necticut as  they  were  inconsistent  with  the 
claims  of  the  national  government  by  this 
cession  of  New  York.  To  an  observer 
at  this  late  date  it  seems  surprising 
that  such  flimsy  rights  and  such  mere- 
tricious arguments  should  have  endangered 
the  organization  of  the  new  government. 
Finally  on   March    1,   1784,   Virginia  ceded 


her  rights  making  but  two  reservations,  tr 
first  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acr« 
promised  to  George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  o 
titers  and  soldiers  and  the  second  of  a  tra> 
between  the  Scioto  and  the  Little  Miar 
rivers  to  be  used  as  bounty  lauds  for  the  Vi 
ginia  soldiers  during  the  Revolutionary  Wa 
Other  stipulations  provided  that  the  new  te 
ritory  should  be  for  the  common  benefit  ar 
formed  into  States  not  less  than  a  hundn 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil* 
square  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  a 
equality  with  the  original  States.  Othi 
States  surrendered  their  claims  in  turn,  Mas 
acbusetts  in  April,  1785,  and  Connecticut  1 
1786.  There  was  reserved  to  the  last  State 
section  of  (  >hio  now  known  as  the  Wester 
Reserve,  which  was  peopled  subsequently  h 
settlers  from  Connecticut,  just  as  the  Virgin 
military  district  lying  east  of  the  Little  Mian 
was  peopled  by  settlers  from  Virginia. 

Charles  Moore  in  discussing  these  land  ce 
sions  gives  the  moral  as  follows:  "Marylai: 
by  standing  out  for  the  national  ownership  at: 
control  of  the  Northwest  brought  about  a  rcsu 
of  tremendous  l>encfit  to  the  United  States;  N't- 
York  by  gi\ing  up  early  what  she  never  had  \\> 
for  herself  great  credit ;  Virginia  generously  mai 
a  distinct  sacrifice  of  dearly  conquered  tc'rrito 
over  which  she  was  actually  exercising  jtirisd: 
lion;  Massachusetts  quit  claimed  a  title  she  con 
not  defend;  and  Connecticut  gained  an  empire 
which  she  was  not  entitled  but  which  she  put 
the  very  bt  si  of  uses." 

Mr.  King  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  tin 
is  still  an  open  question  between  the  States  on  1 
opposite  banks  of  the  (  >hio  as  to  their  respect 
jurisdiction  over  its  waters.    It  has  Imcii  det 
mined  that  Virginia  and  Kentucky  did  not  • 
tend  further  than  low  water  mark  on  the  north' 
shore  but  "whether  they  extended  to  that  lim 
as  yet  unsettled."     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  c 
stant  practice  of  courts   particularly  those 
which  admiralty  questions  have  arisen  has  b 
to  accept  this  line  as  a  boundary. 

iki  1  i;rso\'s  many  states. 

The  first  proposition  with  relation  to  the  di 
ion  of  the  Northwestern  lands  was  to  divide  t 
into  Slates  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  1 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square.  Je 
son  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  t 
into  the  details  of  the  organization  of  the 
country.    lie  reported  on  March  I,  1784.  ai 
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dinance  somewhat  in  accord  with  the  idea  just 
mentioned.  His  plan  however  included  not  only 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  but  the  coun- 
try of  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States 
across  the  mountains  from  which  slavery  was  to 
he  excluded  after  the  year  1800.  The  scheme 
contemplated  fourteen  States  south  of  the  45th 
parallel  and  north  of  the  31st  parallel.  'Die 
whole  Western  country  was  to  be  divided  by  lines 
of  latitude  two  degrees  apart  intersected  by  the 
meridians  of  longitude  drawn  through  the  mouth 
of  the  Kanawha  and  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  The 
most  westerly  north  and  south  column  would  in- 
clude six  States  south  of  the  43rd  parallel  and  one 
above  lying  west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  sec- 
ond lying  still  farther  north  reaching  to  Canada. 
The  States  south  of  the  43rd  parallel  were  to  have 
for  their  eastern  boundary  a  meridian  cutting  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio.  Clark  had  already  founded 
at  this  point.  I-ouisville,  a  town  which  now  in- 
cluded about  one  hundred  houses  and  Uie  only 
store  in  the  Ohio  Valley  which  was  supplied  with 
stock  by  traders  passing  up  and  down  the  river 
from  Pittsburg.  North  of  the  43rd  parallel  and 
lying  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  was 
to  be  another  State  and  south  of  that  four  which 
would  reach  to  the  35th  jiarallel.  The  country 
further  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  meridian  of 
the  falls  was  to  be  joined  to  South  Carolina  and 
tieorgia.  The  eastern  lioiindary  of  the  second 
column  of  States  was  as  has  !>een  said  the  merid- 
ian of  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  Hy  this  ar- 
rangement an  irregular  piece  of  territory  was  left 
to  the  cast  of  the  Kanawha  meridian  extending 
to  the  Allegheny  River  and  the  western  boun- 
daries of  Pennsylvania  and  to  Lake  Erie:  this 
was  to  be  another  State.  This  scheme  would  di- 
vide Ohio  into  two  States  lying  between  the 
37th  and  39th  parallels. 

Jefferson  not  only  provided  this  checker-board 
division  into  states  but  supplied  the  names.  The 
most  northerly  State  was  to  lx*  called  Sylvania :  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Michigan  was  to  be  Michigania 
and  at  the  east  Chcrsoncsus :  next  south  came  As- 
s<  nisipia  and  Mesopotamia  and  next  there  came 
lllinoia  and  Saratoga.  Polypotamia  included  the 
country  with  the  many  rivers  joining  the  lower 
<  >hio :  to  the  east  of  this  and  in  the  main  south  of 
the  river  Ohio  lay  Pelisipia.  The  irregular  State 
•n-t  west  of  Pennsylvania  was  to  be  called  Wash- 
ington. Northern  Ohio  was  in  Mesopotamia; 
the  rest  of  the  State  would  have  been  divided  be- 
tween Washington  and  Pelisipia.  Pclisipy  seems 
to  have  Ven  another  name  for  the  Ohio  River. 
Tl'f-e  State;  were  to  Ik-  admitted  to  the  con  fed-  1 


eration  as  they  reached  a  population  equal  to  the 
smallest  of  the  original  States.  Jefferson's  fa- 
mous anti-slavery  proposal  was  as  follows :  "That 
after  the  year  i8oo  of  tin-  Christian  era  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  any  of  the  said  States  otherwise  than  in  pun- 
ishment of  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  convicted  to  have  been  personally  guilty." 

The  ordinance  was  recommitted  and  after  some 
modifications  reported  March  22ml.  Amendments 
made  other  changes  in  its  provisions.  The  won- 
derful names  were  given  up.  The  Ohio  River 
was  selected  as  a  boundary  l>etwecn  the  States  of 
Saratoga  and  Pelisipia.  Hie  territory  from  the 
45th  parallel  northward  was  added  to  Michigania 
ami  tlie  slavery  clause  was  dropped.  In  its  new- 
form  the  ordinance  was  adopted  April  23,  1784. 
It  provided  that  the  States  could  adopt  a  consti- 
tution like  that  of  any  of  the  original  States  and 
that  when  they  reached  a  population  of  twenty 
thousand  they  could  be  admitted  to  Congress  by 
delegates  and  would  have  a  right  to  vote  when- 
ever the  census  showed  their  State  to  have  a  pop- 
ulation equal  to  that  of  the  smallest  of  the  old 
States.  As  a  supplement  to  this  ordinance,  Mr. 
King  of  Massachusetts  introduced  on  March  16. 
178s;.  another  provision  with  relation  to  slavery. 
This  was  as  follows :  "That  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
States  described  in  the  resolve  of  Congress  of 
April  23,  1784.  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 
of  crimes  whereof  the  i>arty  shall  have  been  per- 
sonally guilty  and  that  this  regulation  shall  be  an 
article  of  compact  and  remain  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitutions  between  the  thirteen 
original  States  and  each  of  the  States  described 
in  said  resolve  of  the  23d  of  April.  1784." 

This  proposition  was  referred  to  a  committee' 
who  rej>orted  on  April  6th,  but  no  definite  action 
was  taken  at  the  time.  It  was  clear  however  by 
the  ordinance  and  various  resolutions  that  Con- 
fess was  committed  to  the  retention  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  forever  as  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  secondly  that  some  provision 
in  opposition  to  slavery  was  bound  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  final  scheme  of  organization. 

FXTtNTIION  Or  INDIAN  TITLES. 

Necessary  .steps  preliminary  to  such  an  organi- 
zation were  the  extinction  of  any  Indian  titles  and 
proper  surveys.  To  attain  the  first  object  Con- 
cress  established  in  17&4  a  l>oard  of  commission- 
ers 10  treat  with  the  Indians.  The  red  men  by 
1  the  treaty  of  17' 18  and  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 
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wix  recognized  the  t )hio  as  the  U>undary  between 
them  and  the  whites  and  were  nut  disposed  to 
make  any  concessions  with  regard  to  the  lands  on 
the  northwest  bank  of  that  river.  Joseph  Itrant 
(Thayeiidancgea)  tin:  leader  of  the  Mohawks  ami 
practically  of  the  Six  Nations  had  already  formed 
a  confederacy  with  the  Western  and  Lake  Indian* 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indian  lands  as  far  south 
as  the  Ohio.  This  remarkable  Indian,  the  brother 
of  Sir  William  Johnsons  Molly  I '.rant,  visited 
England  in  1783  to  obtain  compensation  from  the 
British  for  the  losses  incurred  by  the  Mohawks 
during  the  Revolution.  While  ihcre  he  received 
the  welcome  accorded  to  foreign  sovereigns  and 
was  wined  and  dined  by  the  royal  family,  states- 
men, wits  and  ladies  of  quality.  The  I'rince  of 
Wales.  iHirke.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Sir  tiny  Carlcton, 
•  the  new  Governor  of  Canada. — all  vied  with 
each  other  to  do  him  honor  and  he  was  the  sen- 
sation of  the  time  At  a  masque  ball,  the  Turk- 
ish diplomat  tried  to  examine  his  painted  nose, 
which  he  thought  w  as  false,  w  hereupon  I '.rant  re- 
sented the  indignity  with  a  war  whoop  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  one  of  l'ontiac's  braves.  I'jjoii 
his  return  he  was  able  to  strengthen  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Indians  to  adhere  to  their  claims 
w  ith  regard  to  the  lands  above  the  Ohio.  In  No- 
vember, 1780,  the  united  Indian  nations  held  their 
first  conference  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  and 
prepared  an  address  to  their  "  Brethren  of  the 
Thirteen  United  Statts  of  America."  In  this 
they  deplored  their  not  Ix'ing  included  in  the 
|ieace  made  with  Great  Britain  and  nave  notice 
that  in  the  future  no  council  would  be  held  legal 
unless  the  entire  confederacy  gave  its  assent. 
They  said  they  were  ready  to  make  a  lasting 
treaty  of  ptacc  but  on  one  condition  ;  that  was 
that  the  surveyors  and  'Others  that  march  on 
land"  must  cease  crossing  tin-  <  >hio  until  they  had 
come  to  terms.  The  address  concluded  with  this 
warning:  "  Brothers!  it  will  lie  owing  to  your 
arrogance  if  this  laudable  plan  which  we  so  earn- 
estly wish  for  is  not  carried  into  execution.  In 
that  case  the  result  will  l>c  very  precarious  ami 
if  fresh  ruptures  ensue  we  are  sure  we  will  l>c 
able  to  exculpate  ourselves  and  most  assuredly 
with  our  united  force  be  obliged  t<>  defend  those 
immunities  which  the  (ireat  Spirit  has  been 
pleased  to  give  us;  and  if  we  then  should  In-  re- 
duced to  misfortune,  the  world  will  pity  us  when 
they  think  of  the  amicable  proposals  we  made  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  unnecessary  blood." 

This  address  represented  the  feelings  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Northwestern  confederacy  w  hich  in- 
cluded   the    Six    Nations.    Hurons,  Delaware*.  I 


Shawanccs,  Ottawas,  Chippewa*,  Pottawatta 
mies,  Chcrokees,  Wabash  Confederates  an< 
Miamis. 

Congress  however  had  all  the  time  refused  t< 
pay  any  attention  to  this  confederacy  and  througl 
its  commissioners  had  been  negotiating  witl 
separate  hands  of  savages.  Richard  Butler,  Oh 
ver  Wulcott  and  Arthur  Lee  met  the  New  Yorl 
Indians  at  l*'ort  Stanwix  in  t  )ctober,  1784,  when 
a  treaty  was  made  which  shut  off  the  Iroquoi 
from  any  advance  along  the  southern  shores  o 
Lake  Krie.  The  Wyandnts,  Delawarcs,  Chippc 
was  and  t  Htawas  were  met  at  l  ort  Mcintosh  ii 
January,  1785,  by  Isaac  Lane,  George  Roger: 
Clark  and  Samuel  II.  Parsons,  and  a  treaty  wa 
agreed  ujxin  surrendering  certain  lands  in  tin 
northwestern  |>art  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  the  In 
dians  forever,  except  certain  reserve  tracts  al»oii 
six  miles  square  about  the  military  jxjsts.  Thi 
reserve  region  ran  along  the  south  shore  of  Laki 
Krie  from  Cavahoga  to  the  Maumee  and  as  fa 
south  as  the  portage  between  the  Miami  ami  th> 
Maumee.  It  was  this  reservation  which  made  1 
impossible  for  the  Syinmes  grant,  subsequentl; 
made,  to  include  the  numlier  of  acres  originalh 
contemplated. 

SQl'ATTKKS   M.OXf.   Tilt:  OHIO 

What  were  called  by  many  the  "lawless  emi 
grants"  were  not  waiting  for  treaties  and  acts  o 
Congress  but  settlers  were  pushing  to  the  \W> 
and  into  the  lands  north  of  the  t  >hio.  Govcrno 
Henry  of  Virginia  warned  the  intruders  of  \h 
dangers  incurred  and  General  Mannar,  in  tb 
spring,  sent  a  force  along  the  north  bank  of  tb 
Ohio  as  far  as  Wheeling  to  dispossess  the  squa 
ters ;  the  officer  in  command  rc|>orted  that  thei 
were  one  hundred  more  extending  as  far  west  . 
the  Miami.    Harmar  issued  a  proclamation  < 
April  2,  1785,  and  by  May  1st  reported  that  tl 
cabins  of  the  squatters  had  been  burned.    It  w 
estimated  however  that  by  the  close  of  1785  the 
were  something  like  fifty  thousand  souls  west 
Pittsburg  including  English,  Scotch,  Irish  ar 
German  and  in  1780  their  ntunlxrs  were  sul 
cient  to  warrant  the  setting  up  of  the  first  nev 
paper  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  the  Pittsburg  (, 
rcttt'.    The  emigrants  were  at  the  rate  of  fr< 
five  to  twenty  thousand  a  year  and  their  bo, 
within  twelve  months  reached  the  number  of 
thousand  most  of  which  were  for  the  Kcntuc 
side.    Some  however  attempted  settlements 
the  north. 

In  fact  the  principal  efforts  of  the  governm 
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at  this  time  seem  to  have  been  directed  to  the 
prevention  of  settlements  by  these  so-called  "ban- 
ditti",— the  original  squatters, — rather  than  to 
the  protection  from  the  Indians  of  the  bona-fide 
settlers  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Ohio.  Gen- 
eral Harmar  had  been  directed,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  to  prevent  the  surveying  and  settling 
of  the  land*  not  within  the  limits  of  any  par- 
ticular State  and  to  employ  such  officers  as  he 
might  judge  nocessarv  to  drive  oft  persons  at- 
tempting to  settle  on  the  lands  of  the  United 
States.  On  May  i.  1785.  he  transmitted  to 
Congress  the  rep  rt  of  Lnsign  .Armstrong  who 
had  marched  down  as  far  as  opposite  Wheeling 
and  had  executed  his  orders  (excepting  a  few- 
indulgences  granted  on  account  of  the  weather). 
Armstrong's  report  showed  that  he  dispossessed 
one  family  at  Little  Beaver,  other  families  at 
Yellow  creek,  Mingo  Bottom  and  Norris'  town 
and  another  one  at  Mercer's  town  and  still  an- 
other at  a  place  opposite  Wheeling.  He  had 
arrested  a  man  named  K-ss  who  seemed  to  be 
obstreperous  and  had  sent  him  to  Wheeling 
in  irons  He  had  also  Uen  threatened  by  one 
Charles  Norris  with  a  nartv  of  nrmed  men.  Cp- 
on  showing  his  auth> Tit \  he  had  nut  with  no 
further  offensive  demonstration.  At  Mercer's 
town  he  learned  that  Charles  .Norris  and  Joseph 
Carpenter  had  been  elected  as  justices  of  the 
peace  and  had  acttd  as  such.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  first  attempt  at  organized  government 
in  the  Northwest  Territory.  Armstrong  also 
transmitted  the  opinion  "'of  some  reputable  in- 
habitants on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river." 
These  reputable  inhabitant,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  if  C  ngrcss  did  no;  prevent  the  settlements 
"that  country  will  —  .ti  be  inhabited  by  a  Ban- 
ditti whose  actions  arc  a  disgrace  to  human  na- 
ture "  Armstrong  state-  that  he  had  distributed 
copies  of  tlu  instructions  in  the  settlements  to 
the  west  of  the  Ohio  and  had  posted  thctn  up 
at  nn  st  public  place-  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  in  the  neighborly  ■ -I  through  which  the 
people  passed  but  that  in  spite  of  these  instruc- 
tion- they  were  moving  the  unsettled  country 
b\  foniis  and  titties.  There  wire  already  at  the 
falls  of  the  HawkHawkin  (I  b-ckl I  -eking  1  up- 
ward- of  thrt e  lum-l-cl  families  and  at  the  Mus- 
kini,"i-.m  "a  tr.nr.i-er  e-.nai  "  At  the  Moravian 
!•  un  there  were  several  fattiilies  an-;  -re  than 
fifteen  hundred  •  -i  the  rivers  Miami  and  Scioto. 
"I'ro-.ii  Winding  t-<  that  place  there  i*  scarcely 
one  ■-.  of  the  nv.r  but  ha*  one  or  more 

f.V'.i'.c-  lnin.g  there-  -i  "  He  refers  al-o  !■  >  an 
a.U..rt:-<.:r.Liit  by  om  "},.},»  Amber  son."  which 


I  was  being  complied  with  by  the  inhabitants. 
This  advertisement  is  of  interest  as  showing  the 
capacity  for  self  government  inherent  among 
the  early  settlers  regardless  of  their  quality  or 
condition.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"advertisement." 

"March  12,  1785. 

"Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River  that  there  is  to  be 
an  election  for  the  choosing  of  members  for  the 
convention  for  the  framing  a  constitution  for 
the  governing  of  the  inhabitants,  the  election  to 
be  held  on  the  10th  day  of  April  next  ensuing, 
viz  :  One  election  to  be  held  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Miami  River  and  one  to  be  held  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto  River,  and  one  on  the  Muskingum 
River,  and  one  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Jonas 
Menzons;  the  members  to  be  chosen  to  meet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  on  the  20th  day  of  the 
same  month. 

"I  do  certify  that  all  mankind,  agreeable  to 
every  constitution  formed  in  America,  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  pass  into  every  vacant  coun- 
try, and  there  to  form  their  constitution,  and 
that  from  the  confederation  of  the  whole  United 
States.  Congress  is  not  empowered  to  forbid  them, 
neither  is  Congress  emjjowercd  from  that  con- 
federati'  n  to  make  any  sale  of  the  uninhabited 
land  to  pay  the  public  debts,  which  is  to  be  by 
a  tax  levied  and  lifted  by  authority  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  each  State. 

"John  Ambersox." 

The  plans  of  these  original  expansionists 
would  have  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  a  State 
at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  was  contem- 
plated had  they  bent  left  undisturbed.  They 
certainly  seem  to  have  made  every  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  law  abiding  community.  From  the 
p  -ints  selected  for  the  election,  it  is  plain  that 
there  must  have  been  a  number  of  settlers  in 
the  in  ;gliiiori;oo.i  of  the  Miami  River  and  in 
what  is  ri'-w  Hamilton  County  almost  four  years 
before  Stites  landed  at  Columbia. 

Harmar  received  tr<-m  sixty-six  of  the  settlers 
a  petition  asking  for  a  further  indulgence  of 
time  ami  insisting  that  they  desired  "to  act  con- 
sistent with  our  duty  to  -air  countrv  and  the 
r-  -mman-ls  <  -i  the  Legislature."  to  which  they 
had  ahead'."  appealed  that  is. — Congress.  Har- 
mar gave  them  until  the  21  st  of  May  to  remove 
tlu  •n-e'.\  1  s  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
reiK-rts  to  the  President  of  Congress  that  he 
expects  to  detach  partus  to  drive  off  the  settlers 
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within  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  Fort  Mcintosh,  "which  in  my  present  situ- 
ation is  all  that  is  practicable."  He  concluded 
with  the  statement  that  the  "number  of  the  set- 
tlers lower  down  the  river  is  very  considerable 
and  from  ;dl  accounts  daily  increasing." 

General  1  hitler  on  his  way  down  the  river  to 
the  conference  at  Fort  Finney  makes  frequent 
reference  to  these  early  settlers.  Just  below 
Yellow  creek  near  the  present  site  of  Wellsville 
he  felt  called  upon  to  put  in  to  warn  off  one 
lYiimmaii  and  one  l'ry.  litis  latter  "appears  to 
be  a  shrewd,  sensible  man.  He  assured  me  he 
would  go  off.  that  he  would  go  to  Kentucky, 
having  been  disappointed  in  a  place  he  had  for- 
merly purchased,  it  taring  taken  from  him  by  a 
law  suit.  I  told  him,  as  well  as  the  others,  that 
C  ongress  was  determined  to  put  all  the  people 
off  the  lands,  and  that  none  would  be  allowed  to 
sejile  but  the  legal  purchasers,  and  that  these 
and  these  only  would  lie  protected:  that  troops 
\><<nld  be  down  next  week,  who  have  orders  to 
destroy  every  house  anil  improvement  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  that  garrisons  will 
lie  placed  at  Muskingum  and  other  places,  and 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  attempted  to  op- 
pose  Government,  they  may  depend  on  being 
treated  with  the  greatest  rigor.  He  seemed  not 
well  pleased,  though  he  promised  submission." 

At  the  Mingo  towns  just  below  the  present 
site  of  Steubenvillc  "we  found  a  number  of 
people,  among  whom  one  Ross  (Joseph)  seettis 
to  be  the  principal  man  of  the  settlers  on  the 
north  side  of  that  place.  I  conversed  with  him. 
and  warned  him  and  the  others  away.  He  said 
he  and  his  ncighliors  were  misrepresented  to 
Congress:  that  he  was  going  to  Congress  to  in- 
form them  that  himself  and  neigbliors  were  de- 
termined to  be  obedient  lo  their  ordinances,  and 
we  have  made  it  a  |>oint  to  assure  them  that  Con- 
gress had  no  rcstied  to  persons,  that  the  lands 
would  be  surveyed  and  sold  to  pix>r  and  rich,  and 
that  there  would,  or  could  be  no  more  of  prefer- 
ence given  to  one  more  than  another,  which 
seemed  to  give  satisfaction." 

In  view  of  the  regulations  of  Congress  this 
statement  does  not  seem  quite  candid.  On  the 
next  day,  October  2nd.  at  Cross  creek  eight  miles 
below,  he  "called  at  the  settlement  of  Chas.  Nor- 
ris,  whose  house  has  been  pulled  down,  anil 
he  has  rebuilt  it.  At  this  place  found  one  Wal- 
ter Kean.  who  seems  but  a  middling  character, 
and  rather  of  the  di--ctitious  cast.  Warned  all 
these  off.  and  requested,  they  would  inform  their 


neighbors,  which  they  promised  lo  do.  C<>] 
Monroe  (the  future  President  >  spoke  to  their 
also,  which  had  weight,  as  I  informed  them  oi 
his  character." 

General  Butler  continued  distributing  procla 
mations  ami  giving  warning  all  the  way  down  tin 
river.    Of  course  these  attempts  to  drive  off  tin 
unauthorized  settlers  were  not  entirely  success 
ful  but  they  had  great  influence  in  discouraging 
emigration  to  the  Ohio  country.    The  numbei 
of  the  people  passing  down  the  river  at  tlm 
time  and  subsequently  was  very  great.  Ihitlei 
speaks  of  settlements  along  the  river  on  l»>rl 
sides.  A  little  later  in  December.  1 787,  Genera 
Hannar  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  War  concern 
ing  the  population  of  the  W  estern  world  as  fnl- 
lows:    "From  the  first  June  lo  this  day,  then 
have  passed  this  garrison,    bound    for  Ken 
lucky,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  boats,  thn< 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  souls,  on< 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  horm- 
one hundred  and  sixty -five  wagons,  one  lumdn-< 
and  seventy-one  cattle,  two  hundred  and  fori\ 
five  sheep,  and  twenty- four  hogs."    In  a  lette 
of  June  15th  of  the  next  star  he  again  report- 
"From  the  Oth  of  December  to  this  day,  tine, 
hundred  and  eight  boats,  six  thousand  three  bun 
dred  and  twenty  souls,  two  thousand  eight  bun 
dred  and  twenty-four  horses,  five  hundred  an< 
fifteen  cows,  six  hundred  sheep,  nine  bogs,  an- 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  have  passed  thi 
garrison  (Fort  Harmar )  bound  for  Linn-stun 
and  the  Rapids.    The  emigration  is  almost  11 
credible."    In  other  words  in  about  a  year  a 
most  ten  thousand  people  were  noted  by  him  : 
emigrating  to  Kentucky.    It  is  not  strange  th; 
Symines  subsequently  complains  that  by  re.i-< 
of  the  lack  of  military  protection  and  for  nth 
reasons  the  settlements  in  Kentucky  were  lu  ir 
favored  at  the  expense  of  those  in  ( )hio.  V 
have  no  further  account  of  the  seitlers  on  t 
northern  bank  of  the  Ohio.     Mr.  King  in  1 
"Ohio"  states  that  "the  history  of  these  squat t« 
is  hardly  worth  pursuing.     The  blood  of  t 
Moravians  is  the  'damned  spot"  upon  their  men 
ory."    This  seems  hardly  justified  as  the  V 
ravian  massacre  took  place  a  number  of  \«. 
before  and  there  is  no  reason  to  connect  all 
this  large  number  of  people  with  that  horn 
outrage.     The  impression    left    by    their  o 
proclamations  and   proceedings  as   well  as 
the  statements  mad;-  by  General  Under  and  odi 
is  that  they  were  as  law  abiding  a  commm 
as  any  pioneer  settlement  is  likely  to  be.  Tl 
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only  offense  seems  to  have  been  that  they  were 
not  willing  or  were  not  able  to  pay  the  trifling 
sum  demanded  by  Congress  for  the  lands.  This 
refusal  to  pay  was  probably  due  more  to  the  lack 
of  the  knowledge  of  affairs  and  the  lack,  of  a 
promoter  than  to  any  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  the  government. 

To  return  to  the  negotiations  with  the  Indians. 
During  the  summer  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware 
nations  brought  in  their  prisoners  to  the  torts 
and  professed  great  friendship.  It  was  apparent 
however  that  the  Indians  were  very  much  dis- 
satisfied. The  Indians  coming  to  trade  would 
get  drunk  and  become  quarrelsome  and  in  the 
affray  that  followed  either  a  white  man  or  In- 
dian would  be  killed;  in  each  case  this  led  to 
jjreat  feeling.  Cornplanter.  the  chief  of  the 
Senecas,  came  to  Fort  Pitt  to  tell  Colonel  Harniar 
that  his  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix  and  desired  to  revoke.  The 
Cherokees  killed  and  scalped  seven  people  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  and  Harniar  reported 
in  his  letter  to  General  Knox  on  January  I, 
1785,  that  the  British  including  one  Simon  Girty 
were  doing  all  that  was  possible  to  stir  up  feel- 
ings against  the  Americans.  In  a  later  letter 
(July  16,  1785)  Harmar  states:  "It  is  reported 
that  a  Mr.  Brant  has  lately  arrived  from  Lon- 
don who  (with  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
British  in  that  quarter)  lias  informed  the  Six 
Nations  that  their  lands  were  never  ceded  to 
the  Americans  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
In  consequence  of  which  these  chiefs  complain 
of  being  accused  by  their  Nation  of  treachery 
and  sa\  they  arc  in  danger  of  their  own  people. 
The)  have'  left  Fort  Pitt  highlv  satisfied  to 
ap|>earancc  with  the  answer  to  their  speech ;  but 
so  long  as  the  British  keep  possession  of  the 
posts,  it  is  very  evident  that  all  treaties  held  by 
us  with  the  Indians  will  have  but  little  weight 
with  them." 

The  Shawanecs  made  great  professions  of 
peace  but  had  not  been  included  in  the  treaty  at 
FOCI  Mcintosh.  It  was  determined  therefore 
to  arrange  a  treaty  with  them  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Miami  where  at  fort  Finney,  built  for 
this  purpose.  Generals  George  Rogers  Clark. 
Richard  Butler  and  Samuel  H.  Parsons  as  com- 
missioner! concluded  in  January,  178/j.  a  treaty 
which  confined  the  Shawanees  to  the  territory 
between  the  Great  Miami  and  the  Wabash.  This 
trcatv  for  a  time  also  afforded  protection  to  the 
survivors  of  the  Western  lands,  although  from 
time  to  time  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
pan  "f  the  Indians  were  given  by  attacks  in 


which  a  number  of  the  settlers  were  killed. 
This  dissatisfaction  was  the  cause  of  the  efforts 
to  negotiate  further  with  the  Indians  which  fin- 
ally led  to  the  treaties  concluded  by  General 
St.  Clair  at  Fort  Harmar  in  January,  1789.  The 
first  treaty  was  with  the  Six  Nations  (except  the 
Mohawks  who  had  withdrawn  with  Brant)  and 
confirmed  the  cessions  made  at  Fort  Stanwix 
and  the  other  was  with  the  Wyandots  and  other 
Western  tribes  and  confirm  the  treaties  of  Fort 
Mcintosh  and  Fort  Finney.  By  these  various 
treaties  Congress  assumed  to  have  acquired  the 
Indian  title  to  all  the  Northwest  country  beyond 
the  Ohio  with  the  exception  of  the  reservation 
in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  mentioned  above. 

SURVEYS. 

The  other  important  matter  in  connection  with 
the  opening  up  of  the  new  country  to  settlement 
was  the  matter  of  surveys.  Complaint  had  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  Virginia  habit  of 
scrambling  for  allotments  and  setting  up  what 
were  known  as  "tomahawk  claims"  such  as  pre- 
vailed in  Kentucky  and  which  proved  a  great  in- 
centive to  Indian  attacks.  Jefferson's  entire  plan 
with  regard  to  the  Western  territory  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  grand  committee  and  on  April  12, 
1785,  this  committee  reported  an  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  a  scheme  of  surveying  and  disposing 
of  the  public  land  west  of  the  ( )hio  River.  Ac- 
cording to  this  bill  which  was  finally  adopted 
May  20,  17K5.  the  lands  were  to  be  divided  into 
townships  six  miles  square  and  five  ranges  of 
townships  were  to  be  surveyed  between  the  Ohio 
and  Lake  Erie  beginning  west  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line.  A  section  of  a  square  mile  was  to  be 
reserved  in  each  township  for  the  support  of 
schools.  The  district  between  the  Scioto  and  Lit- 
tle Miami  rivers  was  reserved  for  the  Virginia 
military  claims.  The  matter  of  States  troubled 
the  members  of  Congress  considerably.  Monroe 
felt  that  five  States  would  be  enough  for  a  region 
to  which  Jefferson  had  accorded  almost  double 
that  numlx.r  and  others  thought  that  three  would 
be  sufficient.  Jefferson  objected  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  States  and  thought  that  they  should  be  of 
about  thirty  thousand  square  miles  each  and  not ' 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  as  he  did  not 
believe  that  people  of  such  large  States  would  be 
kept  together  but  would  be  likely  to  break  up 
their  territory  into  parts  some  of  which  might 
join  the  British  and  others  Spain. 

In  accordance  however  with  the  Ordinance  of 
Ma\  20.  1785.  there  was  appointed  as  the  first 
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geographer  of  the  l'nited  States,  Thomas  Hutch- 
ms,  who  had  been  lloiic|iict's  engineer  and  hail 
served  as  a  captain  in  tlvc  Sixtieth  l'.ritisli  In- 
fantry. He  was  directed  to  survey  seven  longi- 
tudinal ranges  of  townships  north  of  the  Ohio, 
west  of  Pennsylvania  and  south  of  the  Reserve. 
This  survey  was  the  first  systematic  otic  west  of 
the  mountains  and  was  known  as  the  Seven 
Ranges.  The  initial  point  was  established  by 
Hutchins  and  Rittenhousc,  the  official  geographer 
of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  point  where  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River  is  intersected  by  the  west 
line  of  Pennsylvania  which  line  is  that  of  the 
meridian  at  the  west  extremity  of  the  celebrated 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  line  was  run  forty- 
two  miles  due  west  to  a  meridian  that  struck  the 
( >hio  a  little  above  Marietta  which  formed  the 
western  bounds  of  the  nineteenth  township  in  the 
most  westerly  of  the  ranges.  At  each  mile  was 
set  a  post  and  every  six  miles  was  marked  as  a 
township  comer  through  which  ran  the  meridian 
line  to  the  Ohio  and  the  line  of  the  Reserve  (41  °) 
which  was  cut  by  east  and  west  lines  at  regular 
distances  of  six  miles.  This  survey  was  accom- 
plished during  the  years  of  1786  and  1787.  de- 
spite the  many  hostile  Indians  who  in  spite  of  the 
cessions  to  the  l'nited  States  were  wholly  op- 
posed to  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  white 
men. 

Thomas  Hutchins  the  first  and  la>t  geographer 
of  the  l'nited  States  had  made  many  explora- 
tions in  the  Western  country  and  published  in 
1778  a  tojKjgraphical  description  which  includes 
probably  the  first  printed  notices  of  the  Miami 
rivers.  As  engineer  of  Bouquet's  expedition  he 
surveyed  the  route  from  day  to  day  after  it  left 
Pittsburg.  He  kept  a  journal  of  the  march  and 
a  map  showing  each  encampment  and  while  in 
the  Ohio  country  he  conceived  the  plan  of  settling 
military  colonies  in  it  which  he  thought  would  be 
the  best  method  of  securing  peace  with  the  In- 
dians. At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  he  was 
in  Ix)iidon  and  being  suspected  of  negotiating 
with  Benjamin  Franklin  at  Paris  Ik-  was  impris- 
oned and  his  fortune  to  the  extent  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  confiscated.  He  succeeded  in 
reaching  Savannah  in  Georgia  in  1778.  He  be- 
came geographer  of  the  Confederation.  He  it 
was  who  substituted  in  this  country  surveys  on 
base  lines  from  the  parallels  of  latitude  instead  of 
tho«c  determined  arbitrarily  by  roads,  rivers, 
mountains  and  coasts.  Hutchins  did  not  live  to 
complete  his  work  hut  died  in  1788  at  Pittsburg 
and  with  him  expired  the  office  of  geographer. 
Its  duties  were  for  a  time  assumed  by  the  Treas- 


ury Department  and  finally  in  1796  the  office  of 
Surveyor-General  of  Public  Lands  was  created. 
Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  was  the  first  man  appointed 
to  this  office. 

THE  OHIO  COMPANY    AN!)  TIIH  ORDINANCE. 

One  of  the  surveyors  who  accompanied  Hutch- 
ins was  Benjamin  Tuppcr  of  Massachusetts. 
I' pon  his  return  to  the  Kast  he  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington expressing  his  admiration  for  the  country 
in  which  he  had  been  working  and  afterwards 
met  at  his  home  in  Rutland,  Massachusetts,  Gen. 
Rufus  Putnam.  Putnam  had  been  a  lieutenant 
colonel  of  a  militia  regiment  during  the  Revolu- 
tion and  he  it  was  that  had  devised  the  scheme  of 
fortifications  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Bos 
ton.  Senator  Hoar  in  his  eloquent  oration  de- 
livered at  the  centennial  celebration  of  Marietta 
says :  "We  take  no  leaf  from  the  pure  chaplet  of 
Washington  s  fame  when  we  say  that  the  success 
of  the  first  great  military  operation  of  the  Revo 
hit  ion  was  due  to  Rufus  Putnam."  Subsequently 
Putnam  devised  the  fortifications  of  West  Point 
and  rendered  valuable  service  throughout  the 
war.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  retired  t<> 
his  farm  at  Rutland  and  acted  in  various  official 
capacities  for  his  neighbors.  He  kept  in  mind 
throughout  the  whole  time  however  a  scheme  for 
the  building  of  a  new  State  westward  of  the  Ohio. 
His  old  leader  Washington  had  been  interested  in 
the  Northwest  and  was  a  large  land  owner  on  the 
<  )hio  and  Kanawha  and  to  him  there  was  sen! 
m  1783  before  the  dissolution  of  the  army  a  peti- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  officers  pray- 
ing for  the  location  and  survey  of  lands  north 
and  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  for  veterans  of 
the  army  in  redemption  of  the  pledges  of  Con- 
gress. The  year  later  he  wrote  again.  Wash 
ington  at  all  times  took  an  active  interest  in  his 
plan  but  stated  that  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  have 
Congress  take  action.  In  1785  Congress  ap- 
pointed  Putnam  one  of  the  surveyors  of  the 
Northwestern  lands.  He  was  compelled  by  his 
engagements  to  remain  at  home  but  he  sent  Gen- 
eral Tupper  as  his  substitute.  On  January  9, 
1786,  the  two  friends  sat  up  all  night  framing  a 
call  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  war  and  other 
good  citizens  of  Massachusetts  who  might  wish 
to  become  purchasers  of  land  in  the  Ohio  coun- 
try. Tin's  privilege  was  to  extend  afterwards  to 
the  inhabitants  of  other  States  as  might  be  agreed 
upon.  In  accordance  with  this  call,  on  March  1. 
1786,  a  convention  was  held  at  the  "Bunch  of 
Gra|>cs  Tavern"  in  Boston  at  which  on  March  4 
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1786.  was  formed  the  Ohio  Company.  Putnam, 
Rev.  Manasseh  Cmlcr  and  Gen.  Samuel  H.  Pax- 
sons  were  made-  the  directors. 

General  Parsons  a  Connecticut  man  was  se- 
lected to  go  to  New  York  to  secure  a  grant  of 
lands  and  a  passage  of  an  act  for  government.  He 
failed  hut  events  of  recent  years  seem  to  have 
raised  the  suspicion  that  his  good  faith  not  only 
in  the  Revolutionary  cause  but  in  the  matter  of 
the  Ohio  Company  was  not  beyond  question. 
Thereupon  the  other  director  Cutler,  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  a  grad- 
uate of  Vale,  as  Parsons  was  of  Harvard,  was 
selected  to  take  tip  the  task  in  which  Parsons  had 
failed.  He  left  Poston  on  the  evening  of  June 
-5-  '~o~.  0,1  which  day  he  recorded  in  his  diary 
that  he  had  conversed  with  General  Putnam  and 
settled  the  principles  upon  which  he  was  to  con- 
tract with  C  ngn-s  for  lands  on  account  of  the 
Ohio  Company.  To  quote  Senator  Hoar  again: 
"He  was  pn>l>ablv  the  htle-t  man  on  tlie  contin- 
ent, excipt  Franklin,  for  a  mission  of  delicate 
diplomacy.  It  was  said  ju-t  now  that  Putnam 
wa>  a  man  alter  Washington's  pattern,  and  after 
Washington's  own  heart.  Cutler  was  a  man  after 
Franklin's  pattern,  and  alter  Franklin's  own 
heart.  He  was  the  most  learned  naturalist  in 
America,  as  Franklin  was  the  greatest  master  in 
physical  science.  He  was  3  man  of  consummate 
prudence  in  speech  and  conduct :  of  courtly  man- 
ners ;  a  lav. -rite  in  the  draw  ing-rcN >m  and  iti  the 
camp,  with  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  corre- 
spondents among  the  most  famous  men  of  his 
time.  During  ins  brief  service  in  Congress  he 
made  a  sjKecli  on  the  judicial  svstem.  in  1 803. 
which  shows  his  profound  mastery  of  constitu- 
tional principles. 

it  now  fell  to  his  lot  to  conduct  a  negotiation 
'[■i'nikI  •  no  in  importance  in  the  ht-tory  of  his 
c  .iintrx  to  that  winch  Franklin  conducted  with 
France  in  177S.  Never  was  an.Uiss.idor  crowned 
with  -u<x\--  more  rapid  or  complete." 

<  >n  Apr:!  .*>.  irs7.  tne  committee  reported  an 
ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Western  ter- 
ritorv.  Thi-  •  irdinance  was  intended  to  supplant 
Jefferson's  Ordinance  <  f  17*4-  The-  bill  came 
up  for  sen  nd  reading  on  May  oth.  at  which  time 
General  Far -on-  wa-  pre-mt  for  the  <  >hio  Com- 
pans  and  put  in  a  tin  lVoriai  for  a  grant  of  land 
wi:l  rn  tV.i  •  .r>  !:ct;oti  of  the  prop-~ed  ordinance. 
St  tbivg  "i  the  rrnvner  of  Par-ops  excittd  the 
sitsov.  -o  of  1..  'h  (/•.•[!<  r  and  Putnam  as  to  hi- 
hon, -:\  1,,-t  as  there  w.i-  no  .|-:ortim  i  n  the  to!- 
lowing  dav  h'.i-:-ess  wa-  la. id  '-•oer.  On  July 
>,'■<.:.  O-gr.  -  N  ing  d:--att-T:ed  with  t!:e  report  of 


the  committee  referred  it  back  to  a  new  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Mr.  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Edward  Car- 
rington  of  Virginia,  Mr.  John  Kean  of  South 
Carolina  and  Melancthon  Smith  of  New  York. 
Dane  and  Smith  were  the  only  members  of  the 
older  committee  retained.  Cutler  had  arrived  in 
New  York  011  July  5th,  with  his  application  on 
behalf  of  the  Ohio  Company  representing  two 
hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  one  thousand  dollars 
each.  His  proposition  to  Congress  came  before 
the  original  committee  on  July  6th.  and  included 
a  payment  for  the  land  of  60  2  3  cents  an  acre  in 
soldiers'  certificates  which  was  equivalent  to  eight 
or  ten  cents  specie.  At  the  same  time  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  insisted  that  there  should  l>e  recog- 
nition of  the  principles  of  freedom  formulated  in 
the  constitution  of  his  own  State.  This  propo- 
sition appealed  to  Congress  by  reason  of  the 
financial  relief  it  involved  and  when  it  was  re- 
committed to  the  new  committee  Cutler  was  called 
in  to  make  remarks  and  amendments.  Cutler's 
conditions  and  demands  changed  the  whole  situ- 
ation. T1k  new  proposals  opened  a  way  to  pay 
off  about  one-tenth  of  the  national  debt  but  on  the 
other  hand  seemed  to  afford  an  opportunity  of 
formulating  into  a  definite  code  the  principles  of 
freedom  which  had  been  so  many  times  adverted 
to  in  the  discussions  of  Congress.  Some  of  these 
principles  of  course  were  dangerous  from  the 
standpoint  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  was  particularly  true  with  regard 
to  the  matter  of  forbidding  slavery.  "Cutler 
w  as  in  his  element  in  standing  as  the  champion  of 
freedom,  and  he  was  politician  enough  to  know 
how  the  Virginia  opposition  could  be  quieted  by 
showing  to  the  representatives  of  the  Southern 
States  the  better  chance  they  had  of  compacting 
their  interest-  south  of  the  Ohio,  if  they  conceded 
something  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  to  the 
principles  of  the  North,  since  such  concessions 
might  strengthen  the  obligations  of  the  North 
10  protect  the  products  of  slave  labor  in  the  South 
and  to  stand  In  that  section  of  the  country  in  an 
inevitable  contest  with  Spain  over  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mis-iss-ppi.  This  was  to  be  the 
chief  victory  of  Cutler  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
later  motOn  of  Dane.  The  other  points  upon 
which  CuOr  insisted  were  more  easily  carried. 
Such  were  rc-ervati. ^1-  of  land  for  the  support 
of  religion  and  education.  The  latter  object  re- 
ceived a  doul  ile  recognition.  Five  sections  in 
iach  township  were  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of 
school-,  and  two  whole  townships  were  devoted 
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lo  the  advancement  of  liberal  learning."  (Win- 
sor.  The  Westward  Movement,  p.  283.) 

After  forty-eight  hours'  deliberation  the  com- 
mittee brought  in  a  new  measure  which  after  Ik- 
ing  dekitcd  and  amende*!  on  July  I  J,  was  passed 
by  a  unanimous  v*ite  on  July  13.  1787.  all  tin 
States  present  voting  for  it.  The  amendment 
was  the  prevision  concerning  slavery.  This  was 
not  reported  back  with  the  ordinance  but  was 
proposed  by  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachusetts  and 
agreed  to  with  but  one  dissenting  vote.  Says 
Senator  Hoar  in  his  Marietta  address: 

"To  Nathan  Dane  belongs  the  immortal  honor 
of  having  been  the  draughtsman  of  the  statute 
and  tlu-  mover  of  the  anti-slavery  amendment. 
Ilis  monntiKnt  has  been  erected,  in  imperishable 
granite,  by  the  greatest  of  American  architects, 
among  the  mass  of  columns  of  the  great 
argument  in  reply  to  Havue.  lint  the  leg- 
islative leadership  was  Virginia's.  From 
her  came  tin'  great  weight  of  Washing- 
ton, in  whose  heart  the  scheme  of  Ku- 
fus  Putnam  for  the  colonization  of  the  Wet  oc- 
cupied a  place  second  only  to  that  of  the  t'nion 
itself.  Hers  was  the  great  influence  of  Jefferson, 
burning  with  the  desire  that  his  country  in  her 
first  great  act  of  national  legislation  should  make 
the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
a  reality.  From  her  came  t.  arrmgton,  chairman 
of  the  committee;  Fee.  its  foremost  member;  and 
tiravsou.  then  in  the  chair  of  the  Congress,  who, 
Mr.  liancroft  says,  gave,  more  than  any  other 
man  in  Congress,  efficient  attention  to  the  territo- 
rial question,  and  whose  record  against  slavery  is 
clearer  than  that  of  any  other  Southern  man  who 
was  present  in  1787.'  " 

This  statement  is  open  to  discussion.  Dane 
claimed  the  authorship  of  the  anti-slavery 
amendment  in  a  number  of  statements  made 
on  the  subject.  In  a  letter  to  Rufus  King  of 
July  10,  1787.  three  days  after  the  ordinance 
was  passed  he  said:  "When  I  drew  the  or- 
dinance 1  which  passed  a  few  words  excepted, 
as  I  originally  formed  it  )  I  had  no  idea  the 
States  would  agree  to  the  sixth  article  pro- 
hibiting slavery  as  only  Massachusetts  of  the 
Fastcrn  States  was  present,  and  therefore 
omitted  it  in  the  draft.  P.ut  finding  the  house 
favorably  disposed  on  this  subject  after  we 
had  completed  the  other  parts  I  moved  this 
article  which  was  agreed  to  without  opposi- 
tion." At  a  later  time  Mr.  Dane  compiled 
his  well  known  "Dane's  Abridgment"  which 
was  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  States.  In 
this  work,  speaking  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 


he  incidentally  says:  "This  ordinance  formed 
by  tlie  author  of  this  work  was  framed  mainly 
from  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  etc."  This 
statement  was  in  the  seventh  volume  issued 
in  l8-»4.  In  volume  nine  issued  in  1830.  Dane 
being  disturbed  by  the  statements  in  the  great 
debate  in  tin  Senate  on  Foote's  resolutions 
made  a  more  explicit  statement.  In  that  great 
debate  Senators  Itentou  ami  Haync  by  their 
allusions  to  Dane  and  the  ordinance  had  called 
from  Webster  his  celebrated  statement  with 
regard  to  the  ordinance  and  its  authorship  in 
which  Mr.  Webster  states  explicitly  "  it  so 
happened  that  he  drew  the  ordinance  of  1787 
for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory." Mr.  Dane  in  his  statement  traces  the 
history  of  the  amendment  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refuting  {teuton's  statement  that  the 
ordinance  was  chiefly  copied  from  the  plan  of 
lefferson.  As  to  the  main  body  of  the  ordi- 
nance the  statement  is  not  important  but  Mr. 
Dane's  statement  with  reference  to  the  slavery 
article  is  interesting.  He  states  distinctly 
".hat  it  was  originally  reported  in  1784  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  Jefferson,  Chase  and 
Howell.  As  already  stated  in  this  chapter  it 
admitted  slavery  to  the  year  i8*x>  and  for  all 
time,  in  certain  considerable  portions  of  the 
Territory.  lie  admits  that  he  took  from  Mr. 
King  in  1785  the  words  of  his  article  as  to 
time  and  extent  of  territory  in  which  freedom 
was  to  be  granted.  Certain  other  provisions 
were  taken  from  Mr.  lefferson's  resolutions  of 
1784. 

The  question  of  the  verbal  authorship  of 
the  ordinance  is  not  so  important  however 
as  that  of  the  influences  which  secured  its  en- 
actment. There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  anti-slavery  provis- 
ion was  in  the  air.  The  resolutions  of  Jef- 
ferson in  1784  and  those  of  King  in  1785 
showed  this  clearly.  Dr.  C  utler  has  been 
credited  with  the  greatest  influence  in  secur- 
ing the  incorporation  of  this  article  in  the 
ordinance  and  the  statement  has  even  been 
made  that  he  brought  it  already  prepared  from 
New  Fngland  and  forced  it  on  the  committee 
of  Congress  as  a  prerequisite  to  his  land  pur- 
chase. There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  to 
support  any  such  statement.  Senator  Hoar 
in  his  celebrated  address  particularly  dis- 
claims such  an  idea.  Cutler  went  to  New 
York  expecting  to  purchase  lands  under  tfic 
<  irdinanre  of  1784  provided  he  could  make 
suitable    arrangements    with    the  Treasury- 
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Itoard.  His  appearance  with  the  money  to 
purchase  the  Western  lands  came  at  a  fortu- 
nate time  ami  gave  encouragement  to  those 
who  favored  the  insertion  of  the  anti-slavery 
limitation.  As  a  result  after  the  ordinance  was 
reported  Dane  was  emboldened  to  propose  the 
amendment  prohibiting  slavery  and  it  was  car- 
ried with  one  dissenting  vote."  As  to  the  ordi- 
nance, its  subsequent  critics  have  naught  but 
words  of  praise.  Webster  denominated  it  "as 
a  measure  of  great  wisdom  and  foresight  and 
one  which  had  been  attended  with  highly 
beneficial  and  permanent  consequences."  He 
further  stated  "  We  are  accustomed  to  praise 
the  law  givers  of  antiquity;  we  help  to  per- 
petuate the  fame  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus  but 
I  doubt  whether  one  single  law  of  any  law 
giver  ancient  or  modern  has  produced  effects 
of  more  distinct,  marked  and  lasting  character 
than  the  Ordinance  of  1787."  Judge  Cooley 
■  speaks  of  it  as  "  immortal  for  the  grand  re- 
sults which  have  followed  from  its  adoption, 
not  less  than  for  the  wisdom  and  far-seeing 
statesmanship  that  conceived  and  gave  form 
to  its  provisions.  No  charter  of  government 
in  the  history  of  any  people  has  so  completely 
withstood  the  tests  of  time  and  experience: 
it  had  not  a  temporary  adaptation  to  a  particu- 
lar emergency,  but  its  principles  were  for  all 
time,  and  worthy  of  acceptance  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  been  the  fitting  model 
for  all  subsequent  territorial  government  in 
America." 

Cooley  accredits  to  Jefferson  the  honor  of 
first  formulating  the  purpose  of  dedicating  the 
Territory  to  freedom  and  says  that  "  for  him 
it  constitutes  a  claim  to  immortality  superior 
to  the  presidency  itself.  The  one  was  proof 
of  his  greatness  and  far-seeing  statesmanship : 
the  bc*towment  of  the  other  evidenced  only 
the  popular  favor.  The  ordinance  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  American  slavery. 
It  checked  at  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  the  ad- 
vance of  a  system  fruitful  of  countless  evils, 
-ocial  and  political ;  and  the  opponents  of  the 
system  found  in  its  mandate  of  uncompromis- 
ing prohibition  an  inspiration  and  a  prophecy 
of  final  triumph  in  their  subsequent  warfare." 

Senator  Hoar  in  his  great  address  at  Mari- 
etta says;  "The  ordinance  belongs  with  the 
Declaration  •  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution. It  one  of  the  three  great  title  deeds 
nf  Americ.ni  constitutional  liberty." 

The  ordinance  provided  that  the  Territory, 
which  iiu'hi'!ed  two  h-.mdred  and  seventy  tlm;:- 


j  sand  five  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  or 
thereabouts,  a  country  much  larger  than  any 
known  in  Kurope  except  Russia  and  twice  as 
large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  combined 
was  to  be  one  district  subject  to  be  divided  into 
two.  It  also  made  provision  for  the  descent 
and  distribution  of  the  States,  reserving  to  the 
\  French  and  Canadians  their  own  laws  and 
1  customs.  There  was  to  be  a  Coventor  whose 
I  commission  was  for  three  years  who  must  re- 
side in  the  district  and  have  a  freehold  es- 
I  tate  therein  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land ;  a 
Secretary  commissioned  for  four  years  who 
must  reside  in  the  district  and  must  have  a 
freehold  estate  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land ; 
'  ami  a  court  of  three  judges  any  two  of  whom 
would  form  the  court  with  common  law  juris- 
diction who  must  reside  in  the  district  and 
have  each  a  freehold  estate  of  five  hundred 
acres  of  land.  The  Coventor  and  judges  or  a 
majority  of  them  were  empowered  to  adopt 
and  publish  such  laws  of  the  original  States  as 
might  be  necessary  and  report  them  to  Con- 
gress. These  laws  were  to  be  in  force  and  in 
effect  until  the  organization  of  the  General 
Assembly  unless  disapproved  by  Congress. 
The  Governor  was  to  be  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  militia  with  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing all  the  officers  below  the  rank  of  general 
officer  which  last  named  officers  were  to  be 
commissioned  by  Congress.  Magistrates  and 
other  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor until  such  time  as  the  General  Assembly 
should  be  organized.  The  Governor  was  to 
divide  the  district  into  counties  and  town- 
ships. Provisions  were  made  for  the  election 
of  a  General  Assembly.  A  property  qualifi- 
cation was  provided  for  both  representatives 
and  electors.  The  General  Assembly  was  to 
■  consist  of  the  Governor  and  a  Legislative 
I  Council  of  five  members  and  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Legislative  Council  was  to 
be  nominated  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  appointed  by  Congress  from  ten  nomina- 
tions submitted  for  the  five  places.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  given  the  veto  power.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  the  election  of  delegates 
to  Congress.  In  conclusion  the  ordinance 
contained  six  articles  of  compact  between  the 
original  Mates  and  the  people  and  States  of 
the  Territory,  to  remain  unalterable  forever 
except  by  common  consent.  The  first  article 
guaranteed  religious  liberty;  the  second  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  propor- 
tionate representation,  right  of  bail,  moderate 
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fines,  freedom  from  cruel  or  unusual  punish- 
ment, the  immunity  from  the  taking  of  liberty 
or  property  except  by  tin  law  of  the  land,  the 
right  of  compensation  tor  property  taken  for  : 
public  use  and  the  inviolability  of  private  con- 
tracts. Article  three  begins  as  follows:  **  Re- 
ligion, morality  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  ami  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  be  forever  encouraged."  The  re- 
mainder of  the  section  is  devoted  to  the  pro-  j 
tection  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  Article  ! 
four  provides  that  the  Territory  shall  remain 
forever  a  part  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  payment  by  its  citizens  of  their  share  of 
Federal  taxes.  The  legislatures  of  the  new 
States  are  prohibited  from  interfering  with 
the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  Congress 
and  from  levying  any  tax  on  lands  the  prop- 
erty of  the  lrnited  States  and  from  levying 
higher  taxes  upon  non-residents  than  upon 
residents.  The  navigable  waters  are  declared 
to  be  common  highways.  Article  five  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  formed  in  said  Ter- 
ritory not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
States  but  fixes  the  boundaries  1o  take  effect 
as  soon  as  V  irginia  shall  consent  to  the  same. 
The  eastern  Stale  provided  for  was  to  be 
bounded  by  a  direct  line  drawn  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  territorial 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  by 
said  territorial  line  and  Pennsylvania  and  the 
(  ihio  River.  Provision  is  made  by  which  Con- 
gess  can  alter  the  boundaries  and  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  States  into  the  Union.  Article 
six  is  the  slavery  section  and  reads  "  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  the  said  Territory  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted;  provided  al-  J 
ways  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  | 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such 
fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  con-  ! 
veyid  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor 
or  service  as  aforesaid." 

As  soon  as  the  ordinance  had  been  passed 
the  next  point  for  Cutler  to  consider  was  the 
law  for  the  sale  of  lands.  It  is  apparent  that 
at  this  stage  much  political  manoenvering  be- 
came necessary.  Cutler  soon  found  that  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  who  was  at  that  time  the  presi- 
dent of  Congress  wanted  to  he  Governor  of 
the  North wesi  Territory.  The  Ohio  Com- 
pany had  selected  General  Parsons  for  this 


office  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  St. 
Clair's  influence  was  necessary  and  Cut  lei 
was  prevailed  upon  to  support  St.  Clair. 
Under  this  arrangement  Parsons  was  shitted 
to  a  judgeship.  \lr.  Smith  in  his  "St.  Clair 
Papers'"  roents  tin-  suggestion  that  St.  Clair 
was  inliuenccd  by  the  offer  of  this  position 
and  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  discus- 
sion to  prove  that  St.  Ulair  was  not  a  party 
to  any  arrangement  of  the  kind.  Cutler's  own 
diary  however  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  St.  Clair  was  not  pres- 
ent on  July  13th.  at  the  time  the  ordinance  was 
passed  but  returned  to  New  York  on  the  17th. 
On  the  18th  Cutler  records  that  he  paid  his 
respects  to  the  President  of  Congress,  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair.  On  the  Jjrd  appears  the  fol- 
lowing entry : 

"  Spent  the  evening  with  Colonel  Grayson 
and  members  of  Congress  from  the  south- 
ward, who  were  in  favor  of  a  contract.  Hav- 
ing found  it  impossible  to  support  General 
Parsons  as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  after  the 
interest  that  General  St.  Clair  had  secured, 
and  suspecting  this  might  be  some  impedi- 
ment in  the  way,  for  my  endeavors  to  make 
interest  for  him  were  well  known,  and  the 
arrangement  of  civil  officers  being  on  the  car- 
pet, 1  embraced  this  opportunity  frankly  to 
declare  that,  for  my  own  part,  1  ventured  to 
engage  for  Major  Sargent  that,  if  Genera! 
Parsons  could  have  the  appointment  of  First 
Judge,  and  Sargent.  Secretary,  we  should  be 
satisfied;  and  that  I  heartily  wished  his  Ex- 
cellency, General  St.  Clair,  might  be  the  Gov- 
ernor; and  that  I  would  solicit  the  Eastern 
members  to  favor  such  an  arrangement.  This 
I  found  rather  pleasing  to  the  Southern  mem- 
bers, and  they  were  so  complaisant  as  to  ask. 
repeatedly,  what  office  would  be  agreeable  to 
me  in  the  Western  country.  I  assured  them 
that  I  wished  for  no  appointment  in  the  civil 
line. 

"  July  26.  This  morning  I  accompanied 
Generals  St.  Clair  ami  Knox  on  a  tour  of 
morning  visits  and.  particularly,  to  the  For- 
eign Ministers.  .  Being  now  eleven 
o'clock.  General  St.  Clair  was  obliged  to  at- 
tend Congress.  After  we  came  into  the  street, 
General  St.  Clair  assured  me,  he  would  make 
every  possible  exertion  to  prevail  with  Con- 
gress, to  accept  the  terms  contained  in  our 
letter.  He  appeared  much  interested  and  very- 
friendly  ;  but  said  we  must  expect  opposition. 
I  was  now  fully  convinced  that  it  was  good 
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policy  to  {five  up  Parsons,  and  openly  to  ap- 
pear solicitous  that  St.  Clair  might  be  appoint- 
ed Governor.  Several  gentlemen  have  told  me 
that  our  matters  went  on  much  better  since 
St.  Clair  and  his  friends  had  been  informed 
that  we  had  given  up  Parsons,  and  that  I  had  | 
solicited  the  Eastern  members,  in  favor  of  his  ; 
appointment." 

On  the  23rd  Congress  authorized  the  Board  | 
of  Treasury  to  sell  to  the  Ohio  Company  a 
tract  lying  between  the  seven  ranges  and  the 
Scioto  and  beginning  on  the  east  five  miles 
away  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Muskingum. 
This  tract  was  supposed  to  contain  one  and  a 
half  million  acres  and  they  were  to  be  paid  for 
it  a  million  dollars  in  soldiers'  certificates,  one-  | 
half  down  and  the  other  half  when  the  land 
was  surveyed.    Cutler  discovered  that  it  was  | 
advisable  to  conciliate  Colonel   Duer,  secre-  1 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  land  spec-  ! 
ulator  and  the  "  representative  of  some  of  the 
principal  characters  in  the  city  "  and  devised 
a  new  scheme.    This  New  England  parson  and  ■ 
agent  of  the  *  )lno  Company,  and  above  all  . 
firsi-oh-s  politician,  without  saying  anything 
to  his  principals,  enlarged  his  proposition  to 
include  five  million  acre*  of  land  for  which  he 
offered  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  As 
a  result  on  July  27th.  Congress  approved  a 
contract  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  Hoc- 
tor.     "  fly  thi«  ordinance,  we  obtained  the 
grant  oi  near  five  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
amounting  to  three  millions  and  a  half  of  dol- 


lars. One  million  and  a  half  of  acres  for  the 
Ohio  Company,  and  the  remainder  for  a  pri- 
vate speculation,  in  which  many  of  the  princi- 
pal characters  in  America  arc  concerned. 
Without  connecting  this  speculation,  similar 
terms  and  advantages  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained for  the  Ohio  Company."'  The  private 
speculation  became  known  as  the  Scioto  pur- 
chase. This  scheme  which  was  not  carried  out 
by  the  principal  characters  in  America,  is  as 
good  an  illustration  of  practical  politics  as  the 
history  of  our  country  can  present.  On  the  day 
that  the  bargain  was  clinched  Cutler  and  Sar- 
gent, to  whom  the  grant  had  been  made,  sold 
a  half  interest  to  Col.  William  Duer  who 
agreed  on  his  part  to  advance  the  money  to 
help  meet  the  payment  on  the  whole. 

TIIK  SKI.KCTION  OK  TKKKITOKIAL  OFFICERS. 

All  the  other  terms  of  the  compact  having 
been  complied  with  it  remained  to  carry  out 
the  election  of  officers  who  had  been  agreed 
upon.  On  Friday,  October  5,  1787,  Congress 
ebcted  the  officers  for  the  new  government. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  was  elected  the  Governor  and 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary.  Samuel  Holden 
Parsons.  John  Armstrong  and  James  Mitchell 
Varnum  were  elected  the  judges  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Mr.  Armstrong  declined  the  appoint- 
ment and  on  February  19.  1788,  John  Clevcs 
Symmes  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  ap- 
pointments took  effect  as  of  February  I,  1788. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY. 

Tm  Officers  of  thb  Territory— The  Settlement  of  Marietta— The  Establishment  of  Civil 
Government— Thk  Judges  of  the  Territory-  -The  Erection  of  Washington  County — 
Captain  Brant  and  Louisa  St.  Clair— The  Treaty  of  Fort  Harmar— The  Settlement 

of  Gallipolis. 


The  territory  of  the  t'niied  States  north-  I 
west  of  the  Ohio  River  whose  formation  has 
been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter  was 
the  first  important  addition  to  the  original 
Colonies.  From  the  land  within  its  limits 
was  subsequently  formed  the  States  of  Ohio. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
States  which  have  certainly  contributed  their 
share  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  life 
of  the  country.  Not  the  least  important  ele- 
ment in  the  subsequent  development  of  this 
vast  region  was  the  character  of  the  men  who 
were  chosen  to  govern  it  at  the  outset.  Al- 
though the  population  was  small  and  although 
the  contact  of  the  settlers  with  the  governing 
officials  was  in  many  instances  a  very  rare 
occurrence,  the  character  of  these  officials 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  people 
whom  they  served.  It  is  true  that  these  of- 
ficials were  not  at  all  times  in  entire  har- 
mony with  each  other  but  this  lack  of  harmony 
had  no  serious  effect  upon  their  relations  to 
the  community  and  was  in  fact  largely  due 
to  honest  difference  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  governmental  measures.  The  vast  terri- 
tory which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  a  wil- 
derness given  over  to  savages  and  wild  beasts 
and  which  had  enjoyed  practically  no  govern- 
ment when  under  French  or  English  occupa- 
tion was  impressed  from  the  outset  with  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  organized  community  to  be 
governed  under  the  forms  of  law  and  that  the 
period  of  irresponsibility  had  passed.  Much 
of  this  was  due  to  the  personality  of  the  of- 
ficials all  of  whom  were  men  of  very  high 


I  standing  and  of  education.  Five  of  the  six 
men  originally  chosen  for  the  important  of- 
fices in  the  Territory  had  received  a  college 
education.  St.  Clair  had  been  educated  at 
the  I 'Diversity  of  Edinburgh;  Sargent  and 
I 'arsons  w  ere  graduates  of  Harvard  ;  Varnum 
was  a  graduate  of  Brown ;  Armstrong  had 
been  a  student  at  Princeton  and  Symmes  who 
was  appointed  in  his  place  was  a  man  of  edu- 
cation who  had  served  for  many  years  in 
many  responsible  positions  including  twelve 
years  as  judge.  Men  of  this  character  were 
fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  well 
ordered  government  and  it  is  largely  due  to 
their  strict  adherence  to  their  ideas  of  duty 
that  the  Territory  over  which  they  presided 
became  from  the  first  a  law  abiding  communi- 
ty. 

the  nrm-r.Ks  01  thf.  territory. 

Arthur  St.  Clair  the  newly  appointed  Gov- 
ernor was  a  Scotchman.  He  was  a  relative 
(sometimes  said  to  be  the  grandson)  of  the 
Farl  of  Roslyn.  He  was  born  in  Thurso  in 
1734  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  and  studied  medicine  under  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Hunter  of  London.  Inheriting 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  mother  he 
purchased  a  commission  of  ensign  in  the  Eng- 
lish Army  and  came  to  America  in  1758.  He 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg  and 
distinguished  himself  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec 
In  1760  he  married  at  Boston  the  half-sistet 
or  niece  of  Governor  Bowdoin.  He  resignec 
his  commission  in  1762  and  in  1764  he  set 
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tied  in  the  Ligonicr  Valley  in  Pennsylvania 
where  with  his  inherited  wealth  and  the  for- 
tune brought  to  him  by  his  wife  he  purchased 
a  iargc  quantity  of  land  and  built  large 
mills  and  a  handsome  dwelling  house. 
He  became  in  time  the  owner  of  eleven 
thousand  acres  of  land.  He  held  various 
offices  including  that  of  surveyor,  jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  mem- 
ber of  the  <jovernor's  Council,  recorder  of 
deeds  and  the  like  and  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  in  his  community.  At  the 
time  of  Dunmorc's  War  the  unprincipled  Dr. 
John  Connolly  representing  Governor  Dun- 
more  of  Virginia  in  the  controversy  with' 
Pennsylvania  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  Ohio  took  possession  of 
Fort  Pitt.  St.  Clair,  who  was  then  a  magis- 
trate, had  Connolly  arrested  on  a  warrant  and 
committed  to  jail.  As  a  result  of  this,  Lord 
Dunmore  insisted  that  St.  Clair  should  be  dis- 
missed from  office  but  Governor  Penn  de- 
clined to  remove  him.  "  Mr.  St.  Clair  is  a 
gentleman,"  said  Governor  Penn,  "who  for 
a  long  time  had  the  honor  of  serving  his  majes- 
ty in  the  regulars  with  reputation,  and  in  every 
station  of  life  has  preserved  the  character  of 
a  very  honest,  worthy  man."  St.  Clair  be- 
came colonel  of  the  militia  in  1785  and  ac- 
companied the  commissioners  to  negotiate 
with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Pitt,  as  their  secre- 
tary. He  served  in  Canada  in  1776  and  in 
August  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  He 
joined  Washington's  army  in  November.  He 
was  engaged  actively  in  New  Jersey  until 
April  17.  1777.  when  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand at  Ticonderoga  which  he  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  on  July  4th,  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Burgoyne  iti  overwhelming  strength. 
He  then  became  a  member  of  Washing- 
ton's official  family  commanding  for  a  time 
the  light  infantry  in  the  absence  of  La- 
fayette. As  much  criticism  has  been  aroused 
by  his  conduct  during  the  war,  criti- 
cism which  was  pait  of  the  attacks  made  upon 
Washington  and  lus  favorite  generals,  he  de- 
manded  a  o  urt  martial  which  acquitted  him  of 
the  charts  made  against  him  with  the  highest 
honor,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial 
which  tried  Major  Andre  and  was  obliged  to 
vote  with  the  others  the  penalty  of  death.  He 
was  in  cum-nand  at  West  Point  during  the  latter 
part  of  1780  anil  aided  in  suppressing  the  mutiny 
of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  January  of  the 
next  year.    He  afterwards  joined  Washington 


and  participated  in  the  capture  of  Cornwallis 
and  finally  led  a  body  of  troops  to  join  Greene 
in  South  Carolina.  The  war  left  St.  Clair  an 
impoverished  man.  He  was  elected  as  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress  and  became  president  of  that 
body  in  the  year  1787.  resigning  that  position 
to  accept  the  governorship  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. 

Winthrop  Sargent,  the  Secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory was  from  Massachusetts,  and  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1781.  He  served  throughout  the 
war  with  success  and  was  a  major  at  its  termina- 
tion. He  became  connected  with  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany in  1786  and  was  a  surveyor  in  the  North- 
west Territory  and  was  subsequently  Adjutant- 
General  under  St.  Clair  and  under  Wayne,  and 
was  made  Governor  of  the  new  Territory  of 
Mississippi  in  1798.  dying  in  New  Orleans  on 
June  3.  1820. 

Samuel  Holden  Parsons  was  horn  in  Connecti- 
cut May  14.  1737.  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1756.  lie  was  a  Representative  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Assembly  for  eighteen  sessions.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  he  was  made  a  colonel 
in  a  militia  regiment  and  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Boston.  In  t~7'j  he  became  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral and  as  such  engaged  in  the  battle  on  Long 
Island.  In  1779  he  succeeded  General  Putnam 
as  commander  of  the  Connecticut  line.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  commissioned  a  major- 
general.  He  had  taken  part  as  commissioner  in 
the  negotiations  with  the  Indians.  He  subse- 
quently settled  in  the  new  Territory  and  was 
drowned  in  the  Big  Beaver  River,  November 
17.  1789 

James  Mitchell  \  arnum  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts. December  17.  1748.  and  graduated  at 
what  is  now  known  as  Brown  I'niversity  in 
1760  He  served  throughout  the  Revolutionary 
War  becoming  a  brigadier-genera!  in  1777-  He 
resigned  in  177')  and  was  chosen  major-general 
of  the  militia  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death  He  served  in  the  Continental  Congress 
from  1780  until  1782  and  in  1786  and  1787  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  wonderful  gift  of  clo- 
nuenee.  He  removed  to  Marietta  June.  1788. 
and  held  hi'  office  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
January  10.  1789. 

John  Armstrong  who  declined  the  appoint- 
ment of  judge  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1758- 
While  a  student  at  Princeton  in  1775  he  became 
a  volunteer  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  and 
tick  an  active  part  in  the  war  until  its  conclu- 
sion at  which  time  he  held  the  rank  of  major. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  "New- 
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burgh  Addresses,*'  written  at  the  end  of  the  war 
to  induce  the  army  to  make  such  a  demonstra- 
tion as  would  require  Congress  to  do  it  justice. 
After  tile  war  he  was  Secretary  of  State  and 
Adjutant-General  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  1784 
conducted  operations  against  the  settlers  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  Two  years  after  declining 
the  nomination  of  judge  he  married  the  sister 
of  Chancellor  Livingston  and  removed  to  New 
Y"rk.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Senate 
from  1800  to  1804  at  which  time  he  resigned  to 
become  Minister  to  France.  He  was  commis- 
sioned a  brigadier-general  in  July,  1812,  and  in 
January  of  the  following  year  became  Secretary 
of  War  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Madison. 
The  failure  of  the  operations  against  Canada  and 
the  capture  of  Washington  in  1814  made  him 
so  unpopular  that  he  resigned  and  retired  to 
private  life,    lie  died  April  t,  1843. 

TIIK  SKTTI.KM  KNT  OK  MARIETTA. 

Some  time  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  on  August  2yth,  Dr.  Cutler  met  the  di- 
rectors and  agents  of  the  Ohio  Company  once 
more  at  the  "Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern"  in  Bos- 
ton and  reported  to  them  that  he  had  made  a 
contract  with  the  Treasury  Board  for  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  land  at  seventy-five  cents  an 
acre  and  on  the  following  day  the  plat  of  the 
proposed  city  on  the  Muskingum  was  settled 
upon  and  proposals  for  sawmill  and  corn  mill 
sites  invited.  Rufus  Putnam  was  chosen  as  the 
leader  of  the  pioneers  and  boat  carpenters  from 
Danvers  were  sent  ahead  and  by  the  last  of  Jan- 
uary, 1788,  they  had  reached  the  Youghiogheny. 
Putnam  and  the  main  party  with  surveyors  and 
engineers  joined  them  on  February  14.  1788. 
They  found  no  boats  and  no  boards  to  build  any, 
no  person  able  to  hollow  out  a  canoe,  the  saw- 
mill frozen  up  and  smallpox  prevailing.  How- 
ever thev  set  to  work  and  by  April  2nd,  the 
"Mayflower,"  a  forty -five  ton  galley,  first  known 
as  the  "Adventure"  floated  out  upon  the  stream. 
On  April  7th.  this  historic  boat  accompanied 
by  the  "Adelphia"  a  three-ton  ferry  and  three 
log  canoes  reached  the  Muskingum.  Here 
they  were  greeted  by  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Harmar  which  had  been  built  there  in  1785 
for  the  protection  of  the  surveyors  and 
which  with  Fort  Mcintosh  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Beaver  were  the  only  stations 
then  held  by  the  government  north  of  the  Ohio. 
Among  others  who  greeted  them  was  the  famous 
Captain  Pipe  fresh  from  participation  in  the 
burning  of  Colonel  Crawford.    The  site  selected 


for  the  town  was  a  level  plain  thirty  feet  above 
the  Muskingum  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream 
op]*>sitc  the  fort,  at  the  point  where  the  mound 
builders  had  left  so  many  of  their  remains.  The 
town  name  selected  in  Boston  was  Adelphia  but 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors  held  on  the 
ground,  July  2nd,  the  name  Marietta  was  adopted 
in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  friend  of  the 
struggling  Colonies.  Here  the  land  was  cleared 
and  one  hundred  acres  planted  with  corn  and 
huts  were  built,  as  was  the  custom,  from  the 
planks  that  had  made  their  boats.  On  the  top 
of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  mound  build- 
ers, whose  parapets,  twenty  feet  high  still  re- 
main, was  built  a  stockade  including  a  building 
two  stories  in  height  with  blockhouses  at  the 
angles;  this  was  called  the  Canlpus  Martius. 
In  the  spring  the  changeable  quality  of  the  cli- 
mate, an  entire  novelty  to  the  settlers,  manifested 
itself.  There  was  intense  heat  and  much  insect 
life  followed  by  cloudbursts  which  deluged  the 
rivers  and  caused  them  to  rise  as  they  had  never 
seen  rivers  rise  before.  A  sudden  fall  in  the 
temperature  made  them  fear  the  approach  of 
winter  in  the  mid  summer;  however  their  crops 
leaped  into  life  and  the  game  which  was  at  hand 
furnished  them  with  food  and  plenty.  Emi- 
grants began  to  arrive  and  in  considerable  num- 
bers. In  May  came  Col.  John  May,  the  first 
journalist  of  the  colony  and  in  June  two  of  the 
judges,  Parsons  and  Yarnum. 

Lieutenant  Denny,  whose  diary  has  been  quoted 
so  extensively  before,  joined  the  forces  at  Fort 
Harmar  on  May  29th.  He  was  much  impressed 
with  the  character  of  the  settlers  "many  of  whom 
were  of  the  first  respectability, — old  Revolution- 
ary officers."  On  July  4th,  Independence  Day 
was  celebrated  when  venison,  bear  and  buffalo 
meat  regaled  the  ap|Rtite  and  Judge  Varnum  de- 
livered a  patriotic  address  in  the  course  of  which 
he  referred  to  the  expected  visit  of  the  Governor. 
"We  mutually  lament  that  the  absence  of  his 
Excellency  will  not  permit  us,  upon  this  joyous 
occasion,  to  make  those  grateful  assurances  of 
sincere  attachments,  which  bind  us  to  him  by 
the  noblest  motives  than  can  animate  an  enlight- 
ened people.  May  he  soon  arrive.  Thou  gently 
flowing  Ohio,  whose  surface,  as  conscious  of 
thy  unequaled  majesty,  reflectcth  no  images  bul 
the  grandeur  of  the  impending  heaven,  bear  him 
oh,  bear  him  safely  to  this  anxious  spot !  Anc 
thou  beautiful,  transparent  Muskingum,  swell  a1 
the  moment  of  his  approach,  and  reflect  no  ob 
jects  but  of  pleasure  and  delight !" 

The  great  episode  of  the  arrival  of  the  Gov 
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emor  took  place  five  days  later  on  July  9th.  On 
this  day  intense  excitement  prevailed  throughout 
the  settlement  and  at  the  fort  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  officers  assumed  their  newest  uni- 
forms and  the  soldiers'  muskets  and  trappings 
were  polished  to  the  highest  degree  of  cleanli- 
ness. The  distinguished  citizens, — many  of  those 
in  the  number  were  distinguished  citizens,— col- 
lected about  the  Campus  Martius  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  their  hero.  General  Harmar  and  his 
officers  proceeded  to  the  landing  where  amidst 
the  ruffling  of  drums  and  the  booming  of  the 
Federal  salute  of  fourteen  guns  they  received  the 
Governor  as  he  stepped  from  his  twelvc-oared 
barge  of  state.  He  was  accompanied  by  Major 
Doughty  of  the  artillery  and  Judge  Parsons  and 
Secretary  Sargent.  The  party  proceeded  in  sol- 
emn state  to  the  fort  where  it  was  to  remain 
until  the  formal  opening  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

On  Tuesday,  July  15,  1788,  civil  government 
was  established  in  the  territory  west  of  the  river 
Ohio.  General  St.  Clair  attended  by  Judges 
Parsons  and  Yamum  and  Secretary  Sargent 
made  his  public  entry  into  the  city  of  Marietta 
being  escorted  across  the  river  in  a  barge  of 
state  to  the  accompaniment  once  more  of  drums 
and  guns.  A  bower  had  been  erected  under 
which  he  was  received  by  Gen.  Rufns  Put- 
nam and  all  other  citizens  with  the  most  sincere 
and  unreserved  congratulations.  He  was  es- 
corted by  the  townspeople  to  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius whereupon  all  took  their  scats  in  solemn  ar- 
ray. After  a  short  period  of  silence  his  Ex- 
cellency arose  and  addressed  himself  to  the  as- 
sembly in  a  concise  but  dignified  speech.  He 
expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  meeting  them 
uj*>n  so  important  an  occasion  and  informed 
them  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a  most  excel- 
lent constitution  for  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritory to  which  he  invito!  their  attention  The 
Governor's  address  was  followed  by  the  reading 
<>f  the  Ordinance  by  Secretary  Sargent  and  also 
■  >f  the  commissions  of  the  various  officers  After 
this  formality  had  been  concluded  the  Governor 
spoke  at  length  of  the  importance  of  good  gov- 
ernment :  of  his  desire  to  administer  the  trust 
confided  to  him  in  such  manner  as  to  merit  their 
approbation .  of  the  relations  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  and  the  general  government  and  of  the 
opening  of  a  new  country  under  such  favorable 
auspices  and  of  the  importance  of  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  "Endeavor 


to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  the  na- 
tives without  much  familiarity ;  treat  them  on  all 
occasions  with  kindness  and  the  strictest  regard 
to  justice ;  run  not  into  their  customs  and  habits 
which  is  but  too  frequent  with  those  that  settle 
near  them  but  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  adopt 
yours.  Prevent,  by  every  means,  that  dreadful 
reproach,  perhaps  too  justly  brought  by  them 
against  all  the  white  people  they  have  yet  been 
acquainted  with,  that,  professing  the  most  holy 
and  benevolent  religion,  they  are  uninfluenced 
by  its  dictates  and  regardless  of  its  precepts. 
*  *  *  The  present  situation  of  the  country," 
he  concluded,  "calls  for  attention  in  various 
places,  and  will  necessarily  induce  frequent  ab- 
sence, both  of  the  judges  and  myself,  from  this 
delightful  spot ;  but  at  all  times  and  places,  as  it  is 
my  indispensable  duty,  so  it  is  very  much  my  de- 
sire to  do  everything  within  the  compass  of  my 
power  for  the  peace,  good  order,  and  perfect  es- 
tablishment of  the  settlement;  and  as  I  look  for 
not  only  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in,  and  submis- 
sion to  necessary  measures,  but  a  cordial  co-oper- 
ation, so  I  flatter  myself  my  well-meant  endeav- 
ors will  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  rendered,  and  thus  our  satisfaction  will  be 
mutual  and  complete." 

A  contemporary  account  states  that  during 
the  address  of  His  Excellency,  a  profound  ven- 
eration for  the  elevated  station  and  exalted 
benevolence  of  the  speaker:  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject ;  the  high  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion;  the  immense  consequences  resulting;  the 
glory,  the  grandeur  of  a  new  world  unfolding; 
heaven  and  earth  approving,  called  forth  all  the 
manly  emotions  of  the  heart.  At  the  close,  peals 
of  applause  rent  the  surrounding  air,  while  joy- 
nil  echo  reverberated  the  sound.  Every  citizen 
felt  to  the  extent  of  humanity,  and  affection  her- 
self impressed  upon  the  mind,  in  characters  never 
to  be  obliterated:  long  live  our  Governor!" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Governor's  address. 
Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  congratulated  him  on  his 
safe  arrival  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks  and 
presented  to  him  a  formal  address  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  for- 
malities Governor  St.  Clair  and  the  two  judges 
who  were  present  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
their  office  and  set  to  work  forming  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  The 
Ordinance  provided  that  the  laws  should  be  se- 
lected from  the  statutes  of  the  thirteen  original 
States;  the  judges  however  did  not  strictly  fol- 
low this  practice  but  whenever  they  could  not 
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find  laws  suited  Jo  the  condition  of  the  Territory 
they  supplied  the  want  by  enactments  of  their 
own.  This  practice  was  acquiesced  in  by  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair  but  with  considerable  reluctance 
on  his  part.  The  laws  which  were  not  selected 
from  the  statutes  of  the  States  finally  failed  to 
receive  the  approval  of  Congress  but  with  two 
exceptions  were  continued  in  force  because  neces- 
sary until  the  second  grade  of  the  government 
was  established  in  1795  when  the  Governor  and 
council  formally  enacted  a  code  of  laws.  Salmon 
I'.  Chase  in  his  preliminary  sketch  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  although  the  government 
and  judges  may  have  exceeded  their  authority 
it  must  be  concluded  that  this  was  done  without 
any  desire  to  abuse  it  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  laws,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
were  confirmed  and  reenacted  by  the  first  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature. 

The  first  law  created  providing  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  militia  was  prepared  by  Judges  Var- 
num  and  Parsons  and  presented  to  St.  Clair  for 
his  approval.  The  beautiful  harmony  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  comes  to  an  end  at  this  the  time 
of  the  first  official  action  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. Governor  St.  Gair  submitted  with  great 
deference  some  observations  to  the  two  judges 
which  he  thought  might  appear  to  them  worthy 
of  consideration.  If  these  observations  left  any- 
thing of  the  original  law  without  criticism  it  is 
not  apparent.  Thereupon  the  judges  submitted 
a  law  relating  to  real  estate  which  brought  forth 
an  elaborate  veto  from  the  Governor.  This  veto 
induced  an  elaborate  correspondence  between  the 
judges  and  Governor  as  to  their  respective  au- 
thorities in  which  apparently  the  Governor's  view 
prevailed.  Fortunately  despite  the  warmth  of 
the  correspondence  the  personal  relations  between 
the  Governor  and  judges  remained  of  the  most 
cordial  nature.  The  laws  which  were  finally  ap- 
proved by  St.  Clair  and  the  two  judges  were  ten 
in  number  and  related  to  the  establishing  of  mili- 
tia; establishing  of  General  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  of  Common  Pleas,  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  sheriffs;  establishing  a  Court  of 
Probate;  fixing  the  terms  of  the  General  Court; 
describing  the  forms  of  oaths  of  office  and  re- 
specting crimes  and  punishments ;  regulating 
marriages;  fixing  fines  for  infraction  of  militia 
rules ;  creating  the  office  of  coroner ;  and  limiting 
the  time  of  civil  actions  and  for  instituting  crim- 
inal prosecutions. 

The  signature  of  John  Cleves  Symnics  appears 
on  the  law  of  August  wjfli,  establishing  a  Court 
of  Probate  but  on  no  other.   This  must  have  been 


signed  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  the 
Western  country  in  the  summer  preceding  the 
settlement  between  the  Miamis.  These  laws  took 
the  place  of  the  code,  of  laws  which  in  the  absence 
of  constituted  authority  were  drawn  up  by  Col. 
Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  father  of  the  judge  of 
that  name. 

Judge  Manning  F.  Force  in  "The  Bench  and 
l'.ar  of  Ohio"  speaks  of  this  code  of  laws  as  fol- 
lows: "Colonel  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Sr.,  be- 
came the  law-giver  protemporc  by  common  con 
sent.  He  drafted  a  code  or  system  of  regula- 
tions on  ordinary  foolscap  which  was  carefully 
tacked  up  for  ready  reference  on  the  trunk  of  a 
large  oak  from  which  the  rough  bark  had  been 
removed.  It  is  creditable  to  the  self-restraint  of 
the  emigrants  that  history  has  recorded  no  in- 
fraction of  these  regulations  which  w  ere  read  ami 
approved  by  all." 

A  comment  of  Judge  Force  in  the  same  article 
upon  the  matter  already  referred  to  of  the  power 
to  adopt  a  new  law  seems  pertinent:  "The  court 
as  a  Legislative  Council  was  empowered  only  to 
adopt  laws  selected  from  the  statutes  of  the  orig- 
inal States  and  had  no  authority  to  enact  new 
statutes.  The  Congress  assumed  that  the  code 
and  statutes  of  the  original  States  were  sufficient- 
ly comprehensive  and  elastic  to  meet  all  condi- 
tions ;  whereas  the  experiences  of  broad  minded 
intelligent  men  encountering  the  actualities  of  a 
new  settlement  convinced  them  that  original  legis- 
lation was  imperative.  It  may  be  regarded  as  sin- 
gular in  the  light  of  subsequent  history  that  great 
men  in  the  Congress  of  the  confederacy,  who 
were  the  especial  guardians  of  the  rights  of 
States  and  the  champions  of  local  self  govern- 
ment, should  Ik-  so  careful  to  reserve  for  them- 
selves in  the  general  government  the  prerogative 
of  vetoing  or  nullifying  local  legislation  by  the 
settlers  of  the  Territory  ;  or  that  they  failed  to  ap- 
prehend the  marked  dissimilarity  in  the  physical 
conditions  and  wants  of  the  emigrants  in  the  new 
Territory  and  those  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts.  But  men  of  the  past  were 
jealous  of  power  and  that  was  one  hundred 
years  ago." 

The  laws  which  were  adopted  at  this  time  had 
been  regarded  so  far  as  those  relating  to  crime? 
and  offenses  are  concerned  as  very  strict  and  ever 
cruel.  As  there  was  no  jail,  minor  offenses  wen 
punished  by  fines,  whipping  and  confinement  ii 
the  stocks.  This  latter  emblem  of  terror  re 
maincd  in  use  in  Ohio  until  1812.  It  may  be  a 
well  to  conclude  here  the  matter  of  State  judiciar 
down  to  the  time  of  the  sessions  of  the  first  Terri 
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torial  Legislature.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  States  had  ratified  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  W  ashington  had  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  thereunder  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  issue  new  com- 
missions to  officer;,  whose  commissions,  having 
been  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress  were 
held  to  have  expired  with  that  government.  For 
that,  reason  President  Washington  in  a  letter 
dated  New  York,  August  18,  1789,  nominated 
Arthur  St.  Clair  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  Samuel 
Holden  Parsons,  John  Cleves  Swnmes  and  Will- 
iam Barton  a*  Governor,  Secretary  and  judges 
respectively  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  The 
nominations  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  but 
Mr.  Barton  declined  the  appointment  and  George 
Turner  was  appointed  in  his  place.  George 
Turner  seems  to  have  made  but  little  impression 
upon  his  time  and  served  until  his  removal  from 
the  State  in  1796,  when  he  resigned. 

THE  51  DCF.S  OK  THE  TtRRITORY. 

In  November,  1789.  the  Chief  Justice,  Judge 
Parsons,  was  drowticd  while  attempting  to  pass 
the  falls  of  Beaver.  He  had  an  interest  in  a  tract 
on  the  Mahoning  and  being  anxious  to  prove  that 
the  navigation  of  the  falls  in  canoes  was  prac- 
ticable, undertook  to  pass  the  falls  in  a  canoe  and 
was  cast  out  and  drowned.  Lieutenant  I>enny 
in  a  letter  to  General  Harniar,  November  22. 
1789,  conveys  the  first  information  of  this  disas- 
ter: 

"1  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  I  have  to  inform 
you  of  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  serviceable 
members  of  the  Western  Territory.  General  Par- 
dons. He  left  the  old  Moravian  town  up  Heaver 
early  on  the  17th.  on  board  a  canoe,  accompanied 
only  by  one  man.  Sent  his  horses  down  by  land. 
About  one  o'clock  that  day.  a>  we  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  we  met  the  wreck  of  a  canoe, 
with  a  good  deal  of  her  cargo  drifting,  down,  all 
separately.  Part  of  the  loading  we  took  up. 
When  we  got  to  the  blockhouse.  Mr.  McDowell 
told  us  they  had  taken  up  a  piece  of  the  canoe,  a  ] 
bundle  of  skins,  and  had  seen  a  pair  of  saddle - 
logs,  which  were  well  known  to  he  the  Judge's, 
and  the  same  evening  the  man  arrived  with  the 
horses,  and  told  us  he  left  the  Judge  early  that 
morning  about  twenty- five  miles  up  the  creek, 
that  he  intended  to  dint  that  day  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell at  the  blockhouse,  ami  the  man  knew  the 
property  which  we  took  up  to  be  part  of  what 
was  in  General  Pare  ns'  can'*:,  leaves  no  doubt 
of  his  being  lost  in  attempting  the  falls  of  < 
Heaver     The  canoe  was  very  much  shattered.  , 


and  bottom  uppermost,  when  we  met  her.  Mr. 
McDowell  has  made  search  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek,  above  and  below  the  falls,  but  can  make  no 
further  discovery,  more  than  finding  part  of  the 
canoe  at  tl»e  foot  of  a  remarkably  dangerous  fall 
in  the  creek,  which  strengthens  the  belief  that 
there  the  old  gentleman  met  his  fate." 

General  Butler  in  a  letter  November  25th,  writ- 
ten to  General  Irvine,  mentions  this  occurrence: 

"I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I  have  every 
reason  to  fear  our  old  friend  Gen.  Parsons  is  no 
more.  He  left  this  place  in  company  with  Capt. 
Hart,  (who  is  sent  to  explore  the  communication 
by  the  way  of  Beaver  Creek  to  Cuyahoga  and  the 
lake),  on  the  5th  inst.,  in  order  to  see  the  Salt 
Springs,  and  from  whence  he  had  returned,  and 
was  coming  down  Beaver  creek  in  a  canoe.  On 
Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.,  he  had  sent  a  man  with 
his  horses  from  the  place  where  he  had  encamped 
the  night  before,  and  directed  him  to  tell  Lieut. 
McDowell,  who  commanded  the  blockhouse  be- 
low the  falls  of  Beaver,  that  he,  Gen.  Parsons, 
would  be  there  to  dinner.  A  snow  had  fallen  in 
the  night,  which  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
man  with  the  horses.  At  one  place  on  the  Beaver 
shore,  he  saw  where  a  canoe  had  landed,  and  a 
person  got  out  to  warm  his  fee  t  by  walking  about, 
as  Ik  saw  where  he  had  kicked  against  the  trees, 
and  then  tracks  to  the  canoe  again.  The  man 
did  not  get  down  till  evening,  but  about  noon,  the 
canoe,  broken  in  pieces,  came  by  the  blockhouse, 
and  some  articles  known  to  belong  to  Gen.  Par- 
sons were  taken  up.  and  others  seen  to  pass. 
Lieutenant  McDowell  had  diligent  search  made 
tor  the  body  of  the  General,  but  made  no  discov- 
ery. There  was  one  man  with  a  broken  leg  in 
the  canoe  with  the  General,  who  was  also  lost." 

Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  was  appointed  March. 
1790.  to  succeed  Judge  Parsons  and  served  until 
December.  1796,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  surveyor-general  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Gilman.  The  va- 
cancy caused  by  tlK  resignation  of  Judge  Turner 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Return  Jonathan 
Meigs.  Jr..  in  1798.  Judges  Gilman,  Symmcs 
and  Meigs  served  until  the  State  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1803. 

Joseph  Gilman  was  from  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  was  born  in  1730.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  his  State  during 
the  Revolution  and  impoverished  himself  in  his 
efforts  to  equip  the  soldiers.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  Company  and  settled  in  Marietta  in 
1789  with  his  wife  and  son,  B.  Ives  Gilman.  He 
was  appointed  judge  of  Probate  and  Quarter 
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Sessions  by  General  St.  Clair  and  from  that  posi- 
tion was  selected  for  the  Supreme  Court,  lie  was 
regarded  as  a  careful,  upright  and  very  studious 
judge  although  not  a  profound  lawyer  His 
strong  common  sense  and  absolute  determination 
to  get  at  the  right  of  propositions  submitted  to 
him  usually  led  him  to  good  conclusions.  He 
died  in  1806. 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr.,  was  a  son  of  the 
tirst  law-giver  of  Ohio  and  was  born  in  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  in  l~<>>  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  studied  law  in 
his  native  State  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1788.  He 
was  appointed  by  St.  Clair  in  1700  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  British  commander  in  Detroit.  He 
was  an  active  participant  in  Indian  wars  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  After  the 
incorporation  of  the  State  he  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  as  one  of  the  judges  and  the  first 
chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Ohio  where  he 
served  two  years  after  which  he  was  appointed 
to  the  District  of  I -ouisiana.  In  1807  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  I'nited  States  District 
Court  of  Michigan  and  soon  afterwards  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Ohio.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  he  was  ineligible  on  account  of  his 
residence  in  Louisiana  and  Michigan.  The 
Legislature  thereupon  elected  him  to  the  I'nited 
State  Senate  for  the  unexpired  term  of  John 
Smith,  who  had  resigned  because  of  the  charges 
against  hint  of  complicity  in  the  Burr  con- 
spiracy. In  1800  he  was  again  elected  Sena- 
tor but  in  the  following  uar  the  people  elected 
him  to  the  governorship  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  1814.  He  was  Postmaster-General 
under  President  Madison  and  served  from  1814 
to  1823.  He  died  at  Marietta  in  1825.  leaving 
Uhind  him  a  name  and  a  career  which  have  al 
ways  been  among  the  most  cherished  possessions 
of  the  State. 

Judge  Force  tells  an  interesting  story  as  to 
the  origin  of  his  peculiar  name.  "  His  grand- 
father Jonathan  Meigs  courted  an  attractive 
Quakeress  near  Middletown.  Connecticut  and 
suffered  a  nonsuit  on  two  occasions.  He  was 
a  persistent  suitor  however  and  pleaded  ear- 
nestly for  a  new  hearing  and  a  reversal  of 
judgment.  Again  unsuccessful,  he  had  turned 
from  the  presence  of  his  idol  and  mounted  his 
horse  and  was  slowly  riding  away,  when  the 
Good  Spirit  moved  the  heart  of  the  gentle 
Quakeress  to  set  aside  the  judgment  thrice 
decreed  and  prant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner. 
Hastening  to  the  cabin  door,  she  shouted, 
Return   Jonathan.   Return   Jonathan!'  The 


happy  lover  returned,  a  marriage  followed  and 
the  '  Return  '  prefixed  to  his  own  good  Bible 
name  '  Jonathan  '  was  applied  to  their  first 
born  at  his  christening  and  descended  with 
manifest  family  pride  to  the  second  genera- 
tion and  some  collateral  branches.  Few  men 
in  the  annals  of  the  Ohio  Company  or  the 
history  of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  the 
erection  of  the  Ohio  State  government  occu- 
pied a  position  of  dignity,  responsibility  and 
usefulness  equal  to  that  maintained  by  the 
Meigscs,  father  and  son."  (The  Bench  and 
Bar  of  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  p.  8.) 

There  is  no  record  of  any  public  acts  of  the 
Legislative  Council  during  1789.  The  follow- 
ing vear  the  council  consisting  of  Sargent, 
the  Secretary  and  the  acting  Governor,  and 
Symmes  and  Turner  sat  at  Vincenncs  during 
the  summer.  In  November  St.  Clair  took 
Winthrop  Sargent's  place  and  the  council  sat 
at  Cincinnati.  In  1791  the  council  published 
at  Cincinnati  seven  acts  approved  by  them 
during  the  summer  and  in  1792  the  sessions 
were  again  at  Cincinnati.  In  1795  the  coun- 
cil sitting  at  Cincinnati  revised  the  code  of 
laws  eliminating  those  to  which  Congress  had 
objected  and  published  the  revision  as  cer- 
tified to  by  Governor  St.  Clair  and  Judges 
Symmes  and  Turner.  This  publication  was 
printed  by  William  Maxwell  printer  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  is  known  as  the  "  Maxwell  Code.'' 
It  is  regarded  as  the  first  book  printed  in 
this  city.  The  council  again  sat  at  Cincin- 
nati in  1798  and  enacted  a  number  of  new 
laws  which  were  the  last  legislative  acts  of 
the  territorial  council. 

THE  ERECTION  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

On  July  27,  1788,  Governor  St.  Clair  by  proc- 
lamation erected  the  county  of  Washington  which 
embraced  the  eastern  half  of  the  present  State  of 
( >hio  and  within  the  next  few  days  he  commis- 
sioned justices  of  the  peace,  and  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  of  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton. He  also  appointed  officers  of  militia  and  a 
judge  of  Probate.  Thereupon  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1788,  there  was  held  at  Marietta  the  first 
duly  appointed  Court  of  Common  Pleas  with 
Generals  Rufus  Putnam,  Benjamin  Tupper  and 
Archibald  Crary  sitting  as  judges.  The  popula 
tion  on  the  Ohio  at  this  time  had  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  souls,  most  of  whom 
seemed  to  have  received  commissions'  either  in  th< 
I  military  or  civil  government.    The  occasion  was 
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one  of  great  interest  and  was  attended  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.  The  citizens  including  the 
Governor  and  the  territorial  officers  and  the  mil- 
itary from  Fort  Harmar  assembled  on  the  point 
and  a  procession  was  formed  at  the  head  of  which 
marched  Col.  Ebenezer  Sproat,  sheriff,  with 
drawn  sword  and  wand  of  office,  "with  all  the 
dignity  and  impressiveness  of  his  prototype,  the 
sheriff  of  Middlesex  at  a  Harvard  commence- 
ment." (Moore).  A  path  was  cut  through  the 
forest  to  the  hall,  the  northeast  blockhouse  of  the 
Campus  Martius.  General  Force  remarks  that 
the  parade  was  observed  with  interest  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  neighborhood  and  it  is  recorded  that 
these  same  Indians  were  more  impressed  by  this 
event  than  by  any  losses  in  battle  that  they  had 
suffered  for  many  years. 

"As  the  photographer  had  not  yet  arrived  with 
his  art  the  scene  lacks  the  modern  luminous  il- 
lustration obtained  from  snapshots  of  the  kodak 
in  the  hands  of  the  enterprising  amateur ;  fortu- 
nately the  graphic  description  by  tin:  local  histo- 
rian which  has  been  preserved  and  handed  down 
needs  no  artistic  illustration.  The  procession  was 
led  by  the  high  sheriff.  Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat, 
with  drawn  sword  in  hi*  right  hand  and  in  his 
left  the  wand  of  office.  He  was  a  commanding 
figure,  six  feet,  four  inches  in  height  and  sym- 
metrically proportioned.  He  had  home  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  numerous  battles  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  had  the  bearing  of  a  soldier.  The 
United  States  officers  from  Fort  Harmar  with 
their  bright  uniforms  and  glistening  swords  ad- 
ded to  the  martial  aspect  of  the  scene.  The  im- 
posing procession  made  up  almost  entirely  of  gen- 
erals and  colonels  and  majors  and  captains  who 
had  by  their  courage  and  patriotism  established 
the  right  of  self  government  of  this  continent 
inarched  to  celebrate  the  dawn  of  judicial  history 
in  the  little  colony.  When  all  were  assembled  in 
the  hall  the  solemn  services  were  opened  by 
prayer  hy  the  Reverend  Manasseh  Cutler.  The 
court  was  organized  hy  reading  the  commissions 
of  the  judges,  the  clerk  and  the  sheriff,  alter 
which  the  latter  by  proclamation  declared  it  open 
for  business."  (Force.) 

The  opening  of  the  court  by  Colonel  Sproat 
was  in  these  w<ird>  :  "'  yc* !  a  court  is  opened 
for  the  administration  of  evenhandid  justice,  to 
the  p-or  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the  inno- 
cent, without  repect  of  person*:  none  to  be  pun- 
ished without  trial  hy  their  peers,  and  then  in 
pursuance  of  the  laws  and  evidence  in  the  case." 

A  week  later  the  first  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 

n<  was  opened  in  the  residence  of  Colonel  Bat- 


telle  in  the  southeast  blockhouse.  Colonel  Meigs 
read  the  commissions  to  the  sheriff.  Colonel 
Sproat  once  more  commanded  the  solemn  atten- 
tion of  all.  Generals  Putnam  and  Tupper  were 
the  justices  of  the  quorum  assisted  by  Isaac 
Pierce,  Thomas  Lord  and  Colonel  Meigs,  the  son. 
At  this  term  of  court  Paul  hearing  the  first  lawyer 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Northwest  Territory- 
presented  a  certificate,  received  from  Judges  Par- 
sons and  Varnum,  and  took  the  oath  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar.  He  was  appointed  court  counsel- 
lor for  the  t'nitcd  States  in  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Fearing  was  from  Massachusetts  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  but  came  to  Marietta  in  June 
1778.  He  was  not  naturally  a  ready  speaker  and 
his  first  argument  in  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
frequently  quoted:  "May  it  please  your  hon- 
ors—may it  please  your  honors — I  have  forgot- 
ten what  1  intended  to  speak."  In  spite  or  per- 
haps by  reason  of  the  brevity  of  this  argument  he 
became  a  very  successful  lawyer,  serving  a  term 
as  judge  of  Probate  and  finally  in  1810  became 
one  of  the  associate  judges.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  in  1789  and  1790  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  i8ot. 

At  the  session  of  the  Court  of  CJuarter  Ses- 
sions just  described  the  charge  was  given  to  the 
grand  jury  with  much  dignity  and  propriety  by 
Judge  Putnam  after  which  the  grand  jury  retired 
for  thirty  minutes.  On  its  return  the  jurors  pre- 
sented a  written  address  to  the  court  which  was 
read  and  filed.  Judge  Putnam  delivered  a  reply 
to  the  address  and  as  there  were  no  suits  before 
the  court  and  no  person  accused  of  any  crimes 
the  court  adjourned  without  day. 

In  addition  to  these  solemn  matters  of  state 
there  were  diversions  of  more  pleasing  charac- 
ter to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  settlers.  The 
blockhouse  was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
Governor  and  his  family  and  there  was  much  en- 
tertaining. Directors  of  the  company  gave  a  din- 
ner to  the  Governor  and  the  officers  of  Fort  Har- 
mar on  August  20th  The  twelve-oared  barge, 
the  solemn  vessel  of  state,  conveyed  the  party 
from  the  fort  to  the  landing  on  the  Other  side  of 
the  river  where  the  guests  including  a  number  of 
ladies  were  leeeiyed  with  t;reat  courtesy.  At  this 
dinner  were  served  the  greatest  variety  of  game, 
fish,  vegetal >!<•  and  fruit  among  them  peaches 
grown  from  pits  planted  by  Major  Doughty 
when  he  creeled  Fori  Harmar  in  1785.  "very  fine 
and  luscious." 

Emigrants  kept  passing  on  the  way  down  the 
river  and  to  Kentucky.    Rufus  Putnam  in  one  of 
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his  letters  speaks  of  seven  thousand  who  had 
gone  down  the  river  since  the  settlement  had  been 
begun.  On  one  of  the  boats  Colonel  May  count- 
ed twenty-nine  whites,  twenty- four  negroes,  nine 
dogs,  twenty-three  horses,  cows  and  hogs  be- 
sides provisions.  On  August  27th.  Judge 
Symtnes  with  his  family  stopped  on  the  way  to 
the  new  purchase  at  the  Miami.  On  September 
yth,  Lieutenant  Denny  records  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
Richard  Butler,  commissioner  on  the  part  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Indians  accompanied  by 
Cornplanter  and  about  fifty  Senecas.  With  them 
came  a  man  who  afterwards  became  the  first 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  "They  were  es- 
corted from  Fort  Pitt  by  Captain  Zicg'lers  com- 
pany of  recruits.  They  were  reerived  with 
a  salute  of  three  rounds  of  cannon  and 
music.  Zieglcr  is  a  German,  had  been  in 
Saxon  service  previous  to  our  late  war  with 
England.  Takes  pride  in  having  the  hand- 
somest company  in  the  regiment  and  to  do  him 
justice  his  company  has  always  been  considered 
the  first  in  point  of  discipline  and  appearance. 
Four-fifths  of  his  company  have  been  Germans. 
The  majority  of  the  present  are  men  who  served 
in  Germany." 

That  Captain  Zieglcr  was  as  successful  in 
other  particulars  as  in  the  drilling  of  his  soldiers 
is  indicated  by  the  entry  in  Lieutenant  Denny's 
diary  of  February  22nd  of  the  next  year.  "Mar- 
ried this  evening,  Captain  David  Zieglcr,  of  the 
first  regiment,  to  Miss  Sheffield,  only  single 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Sheffield,  of  Campus  Martius, 
city  of  Marietta.  On  this  occasion  I  played  the 
Captain's  aid,  and  at  his  rccpicst,  the  memoran- 
dums made.  I  exhibited  a  character  not  more 
awkward  than  strange,  at  the  celebration  of  Cap- 
tain Ziegler's  nuptials,  the  first  of  the  kind  I 
had  licen  a  witness  to." 

CAPTAIN   JIRANT  AND  LOUISA  ST.  CI. AIR. 

This  little  episode  in  the  life  of  Captain  Zieg- 
lcr which  terminated  so  happily  was  not  the  only- 
case  of  romance  which  had  for  its  scene  Mari- 
etta and  Fort  Harmar,  if  the  gossips  of  those 
days  can  be  believed.  On  the  very  day  that  St. 
Clair  was  appointed  to  the  governorship  he  was 
directed  to  take  steps  to  negotiate  with  the  In- 
dians. The  only  Indian  chief  who  held  aloof 
at  this  time  as  has  been  already  stated  was  Brant 
the  leader  of  the  Mohawks  and  of  the  new  con- 
federation of  Western  tribes 

Brant  had  a  son  known  as  Captain  Brant  and 
this  son's  name  has  been  connected  with  that  of 


the  daughter  of  Governor  St.  Clair  in  the 
legends  of  the  St.  Clair  family.  In  the  winter 
of  1790  the  Governor  arrived  at  Marietta  with 
his  son  Arthur,  at  that  time  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  of  these 
daughters,  Louisa,  was  about  nineteen  years  of 
age  and  is  described  in  Hildreth's  "Pioneer  His- 
tory" as  "a  healthy,  vigorous  girl,  full  of  life  and 
activity,  everv  way  calculated  for  a  soldier's 
daughter;  fond  of  a  frolic,  and  ready  to  draw 
amusement  from  all  and  everything  around  her. 
She  was  a  fine  equestrienne,  and  would  mount 
the  most  wild  and  spirited  horse  without  fear, 
managing  him  with  case  and  gracefulness;  dash- 
ing through  the  open  woodlands  around  Campus 
Martius  at  full  gallop,  leaping  over  logs  or  any 
obstruction  that  fell  in  her  way.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  rapid  skaters  in  the  garrison;  few, 
if  any  of  the  young  men  equaling  her  in  speed 
and  activity,  or  in  graceful  movements  in  this 
enchanting  exercise.  Her  elegant  person  and 
neat  dress  showing  to  much  advantage,  called 
forth  loud  plaudits  from  both  young  and  old.  The 
broad  sheet  of  ice  on  tlie  Muskingum,  near  the 
garrison,  for  a  few  days  in  the  winter,  afforded 
a  fine  field  for  this  healthy  sport.  She  was  also 
an  expert  huntress;  and  would  have  afforded  a 
good  figure  of  Diana  in  her  rambles  through  tin- 
woods,  had  she  been  armed  with  the  l>ow  in- 
stead of  the  rifle.  ( )f  this  instrument  she  was  a 
perfect  mistress ;  loading  and  firing  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  back  woodsman,  killing  a  squirrel 
from  the  highest  tree,  or  cutting  off  the  head  of 
a  partridge  with  wonderful  precision.  She  was 
fond  of  roaming  in  the  woods,  and  often  went 
out  alone  into  the  forest  uear  Marietta,  fearless 
of  the  savages  that  occasionally  lurked  in  the 
vicinity.  She  was  as  active  on  foot  as  on  horse- 
back, and  could  walk  for  several  miles  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  ranger.  Her  manners  were  re- 
fined; her  person  beautiful  with  highly  cultivated 
intellectual  powers,  having  been  educated  with 
much  care  in  Philadelphia.  Born  with  a  healthy, 
vigorous  frame,  she  had  strengthened  both  her 
tiody  and  mind  by  these  athletic  exercises  when 
a  child ;  probably  first  encouraged  by  her  father, 
who  had  spent  the  larger  portion  of  his  life  in 
camps.  She  was  one  of  those  rare  spirits,  so  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  the  times  and  the  manners  of 
the  day  in  which  she  lived." 

According  to  the  story  referred  to,  during  the 
negotiations  Louisa  St.  Gair  visited  at  his  camp 
at  Duncan's  Falls,  nine  miles  below  Zanesville, 
young  Brant,  son  of  the  famous  chief  of  that 
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name.  She  rode  on  a  pony  and  was  dressed  in 
Indian  style  carrying  a  short  rifle  slung  to  her 
body.  She  prevailed  upon  a  ranger  whom  she 
met  to  accompany  her  until  they  came  within 
sight  of  the  Indian  camp.  There  she  dismissed 
the  ranger  and  dashed  off  on  her  pony  and  was 
soon  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  She 
was  brought  before  Brant  who  appeared"  in  full 
panoply  of  war.  She  had  met  him  before  while 
he  was  a  student  on  a  visit  from  college  to  Phila- 
delphia and  upon  seeing  her  he  became  quite 
excited  and  took  from  her  and  read  a  message 
which  was  reported  to  be  from  her  father.  After 
lie  had  read  the  paper  she  demanded  a  guard 
back  to  Marietta  as  she  had  risked  her  life  to  see 
him.  The  young  Indian  accompanied  her  home 
and  she  introduced  him  to  her  father.  The  ne- 
gotiations which  she  trusted  would  follow  came 
to  nothing,  but  Brant  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Louisa  St.  Clair.  It  is  said  that  he  renewed 
his  suit  for  her  hand  a  number  of  times  but  with- 
out success.  The  story  goes  that  at  the  time  of 
St.  Clair's  defeat  Brant  led  the  Chippewas  and 
told  the  warriors  to  shoot  the  General's  horse  and 
not  him.  St.  Clair  had  four  horses  killed  under 
him  but  escaped  without  injury.  This  story 
which  is  sufficiently  romantic  unfortunately  lacks 
consistency  in  the  matter  of  dates. 

THE  TREAT V  OF  FORT  HARM AR. 

The  great  event  of  the  fall  and  winter  follow- 
ing the  settlement  of  Marietta,  was  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Harmar.  The  Indians  were  restless  under 
the  occupation  of  the  white  men  and  their  attacks 
upon  the  settlers  were  continued.  One  of  the 
great  inconveniences  resulting  from  these  at- 
tacks was  the  fact  that  the  surveys  had  to  be 
practically  abandoned.  Governor  St.  Clair  in 
writing  to  Farsons  in  September,  speaks  of  this 
as  being  necessary  because  of  the  disturbance  in 
the  minds  of  die  Indians  on  the  subject  of  lands. 
General  Hatmar  in  October  felt  obliged  to  de- 
tach a  captain's  command  with  Captain  Hutch- 
ins  the  geographer  for  his  protection  to  the  mouth 
<>f  tbt  Scioto  in  order  to  survey  the  exterior 
lint  s  of  Messrs.  Cutler  and  Sargent's  purchase. 
Tlx-  importance  of  this  matter  of  survey  made 
all  interested  m  the  enterprise  of  settling  the 
Northwest  Territory  very  anxious  especially  as 
they  were  now  in  active  competition  with  the 
State  of  Kentucky  for  settlers 

General  Hannar  writing  from  Fort  Harmar. 
December  15.  1788.  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
-peak*  as  follows  : 


"My  calculation  is,  that  before  Christmas  the 
i  two  exterior  lines  of  Messrs.  Cutler  and  Sar- 
1  gent's  purchase  will  be  completed.  The  geogra- 
pher is  at  present  sick  at  Fort  Pitt.  If  he  was 
able  to  come  down  and  take  the  latitude  of  the 
northern  corner  of  the  tenth  township  of  the 
seventh  range,  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  is  a  smart 
active  young  fellow,  could  run  the  northern 
boundary ;  the  purchase  money  could  then  be 
paid,  Uiat  business  finished,  and  in  the  spring  the 
next  affair  would  be,  to  take  up  Judge  Symmes' 
purchase.  Several  chiefs  of  the  different  na- 
tions arrived  at  this  post  the  day  before  yester- 
day. The  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  I  am  in- 
formed, have  it  in  contemplation  to  declare 
themselves  not  only  independent  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  but  of  the  l.'nited  States  altogether." 

The  reference  in  the  last  sentence  of  General 
Harmar's  letter  is  to  the  efforts  of  Connolly  at 
Louisville.  Connolly  was  upon  the  half-pay  list 
of  England  but  at  that  time  was  tampering  with 
the  people  of  Kentucky  endeavoring  to  induce 
them  to  throw  themselves  in  the  anus  of  Great 
Britain  for  protection  and  support  or  if  that  could 
not  be  brought  about  to  induce  them  to  accept  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Spaniards  or  in  any  manner 
to  cause  a  breach  with  the  new  nation.  At  this 
time  the  Spaniards  were  offering  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  gratis  to  every  American  who 
would  move  into  the  West  or  Florida  and  Colonel 
Morgan  who  obtained  a  grant  on  the  Spanish 
side  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  was  en- 
deavoring to  induce  the  Kcntuckians  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Spanish  grant.  Fortunately 
the  schemes  of  Connolly  and  Morgan  failed. 

In  the  meantime  the  warrior  chieftains  were 
beginning  to  assemble  at  Fort  Harmar  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  conference.  They  began 
coming  as  early  as  September  19th.  but  it  was  not 
until  December  13th,  that  they  arrived  in  any 
great  numbers.  On  the  14th  there  was  a  meet- 
ing in  the  council  house  to  welcome  each  other 
and  on  the  15th  the  council  was  opened.  On  the 
„>oth  the  Indians'  cause  was  stated  by  the  old 
Wyandot  chief  Shendatto.  He  described  the 
origin  of  his  race  and  how  the  thirteen  fires  had 
gotten  po->e--n>n  of  his  country.  In  two  in- 
stances by  treachery  "the  first  he  said  was  in  a 
bargain  made  with  linn:  for  just  a>  much  ground 
as  an  "\  hide  would  cover — merely  to  build  one 
tirt  <>n.  The  Americans  cut  the  hide  into  strings 
and  clairiuil  all  the  ground  they  could  encompass 
therewith.  The  second  case  was  a  bargain  for 
such  an  extent  of  country  in  a  certain  direction 
a*  a  white  man  would  travel  to  and  back  in  one 
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«lay.  A  surprising  walker  was  found  who  went 
as  far  and  hack  again  the  same  day  as  any  of 
their  swiftest  men  could  do  in  two."  lie  insisted 
that  the  Ohio  Kivcr  was  the  projicr  Ivoundary  and 
presented  a  large  belt  of  wampum  with  a  black 
strip  running  through  the  middle  representing  the 
Ohio  River.  On  the  6th  of  January  the  Gov- 
ernor stated  his  siile  of  the  ease  and  explained 
to  the  Indians  In  simile  how  they  had  forfeited 
their  country,  lie  had  all  the  time  m-iMcd  upon 
the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix  and  Tort  Mcintosh 
and  Fort  Finney.  He  reminded  the  Indians  they 
had  taken  up  the  hatchet  against  the  I'nited 
States  and  joined  the  Knglish  in  the  late  war. 
The  English  had  ceiled  to  the  I'nited  States  the 
country  south  of  the  lakes  and  the  Indian*  by 
their  action*  bad  forfeited  their  rights.  The 
I'nited  States  wanted  j>cacc  but  if  the  Indians 
w  anted  war  they  should  have  war.  The  views  of 
St.  (  lair  prevailed  and  the  treaties  were  agreed 
to  on  the  gth  and  signed  on  the  nth.  <  >n  the 
13th  the  goods  were  given  out  to  the  different 
nations  of  Indians  and  in  the  aftern<x.n  the  of- 
ficers of  the  fort  attended  the  funeral  of  Judge 
Varnum.  The  treaty  was  proclaimed  by  St  flair 
on  January  24.  1780.  and  wa*  supposed  to  he 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  It  was  soon 
learned  however  that  P.rant  had  not  lost  his  in- 
fluence ami  that  the  Indians  to  the  Northwest 
particularly  the  Shawanecs  were  by  no  means 
satisfied. 

I  It  I    >K!  II  KM  I  S  I  01    t;At  I.tll.t.fS 

While  the  settlers  at  Marietta  were  holding 
c-nrts  and  making  treaties  and  giving  dinners 
and  planting  tree*  another  colony  a  little  lower 
down  the  river  was  endeavoring  to  find  a  resting 
place.  When  Cutler's  little  bit  of  |Milttic*  which 
resulted  in  the  increase  oi  the  grant  three  times 
the  size  originally  contemplated  was  understood 
by  his  associates  it  did  not  receive  the  approval 
oi  all.  Cutler  and  Sargent  retained  an  interest 
in  the  lands  ceded  to  the  Scioto  Company.  This 
they  shared  with  Putnam,  Parsons  and  others  in- 
cluding Joel  ISarlow  the  |>ocl.  and  the  apothecary 
John  f  raigie.  whose  house  in  Cambridge  is  one 
of  the  historic  buildings  of  this  country  ,  having 
Ken  the  headquarters  of  Washington  and  the 
residence  of  Longfellow.  Harlow  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Paris  where  he  arrived  in  June, 
177S,  Here  during  the  following  y  ear  he  formed 
a  company  to  which  be  sold  three  millions  of 
acres  of  the  Ohio  West  of  the  seventeenth  range. 
To  advance  this  speculation  he  circulated  a  pros- 


pectus which  Cutler  had  written  and  printed  at 
Salem  in  1787.  This  prospectus  was  misleading 
in  that  it  represented  a  settled  country  both  in 
the  "Seven  Ranges,"  and  in  the  lands  of  the 
Ohio  and  Scioto  companies.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  Revolutionary  times  tended  to  aid  the 
schemes  of  the  promoters  and  as  a  result  a  large 
number  of  French  were  induced  to  start  for  Am 
erica.  The  French  government  suspected  the 
snare  and  tried  to  warn  the  victims  by  caricatures 
but  were  unsuccessful.  One  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  were  sold  and  among  the  pur- 
chasers were  a. number  who  had  been  prominent 
as  founders  of  the  National  Assembly.  Itrissot. 
who  had  been  in  America  two  years  before  ami 
was  a  member  of  the  assembly,  in  his  speeches  as 
in  his  book  published  the  next  year  warned  the 
loyal  aristocrats  who  showed  a  tendencv  to  )L 
from  what  was  coining  and  thus  seeking  "to  pre- 
serve their  titles,  their  honors,  and  their  priv- 
ileges  they  would  fall  into  a  new  sixriety  <  in 
America),  where  the  titles  of  pride  and  chance 
are  despised  and  even  unknown"  and  pointed 
out  to  the  poor  that  they  would  find  in  America 
an  asylum  where  they  could  obtain  proper! \. 
As  a  result  on  October  jo,  17c/).  the  first  of  tin 
emigrants  from  France  arrived  at  Gaflipolis 
where  a  house  had  been  built  for  them  by  Put- 
nam. The  transaction  seems  involved  in  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  throughout  in  which  the 
names  of  Putnam,  Cutler  and  even  General  Kno\ 
were  used  in  a  way  that  did  not  reflect  credit 
upon  their  sagacity.  The  settlers  were  made  up 
of  all  kinds  of  people  except  laborers.  "There 
were  carvers  and  artists  with  no  annual  salon  to 
look  forward  for.  There  were  gilder*  and 
friseiirs  with  no  expectation  of  a  drawing  room. 
There  were  carriage  makers  going  to  a  country 
without  a  road.  Iricre  were  artisans  to  make 
tools  without  a  farmer  to  wield  them."  They 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  help  themselves  or  make 
any  progress  and  as  a  result  there  was  great  dis 
satisfaction  concluding  with  a  financial  panic  in- 
volving Duct.  Craigie  and  many  men  of  Ohio 
The  settlement  j>crsisted  however  and  to-day  is 
the  county  seat  of  Gallia  County. 

Another  settlement  made  north  of  the  <  "bio 
was  that  at  Massieville.  now  Manchaster.  twelve 
miles  above  Maysville,  where  in  December.  1790, 
Daniel  Massie  from  Virginia,  a  surveyor  and 
land  operator,  led  thirty  families.  They  built  a 
stockade  and  block  house  to  protect  their  station 
which  was  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  on  the 
river. 
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EARLY  VISITORS  TO  THE  OHIO  COUNTRY. 

McBridf  —  Bouquet's  Soldi tn  — Croghan —  Findley —  Boone— The  McAfees — Floyd — Clark- 
Rogers  -  Ben  ham  —  Lvtle  —Bird—  McCai-don— The  Blockhouses— Viceroy— Laughf.ry— 
McCrackbn— Galloway—  Kentos— Hindman— Purviance  Party— Baxter  and  Hall. 


As  carl\  as  1754,  a  part}  headed  by  James 
Mdlride  descended  the  Ohio  River  as  far  as 
tin  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River.  and  after  a 
partial  examination  of  the  country  returned  with 
an  account  of  their  discoveries. 

If  tlx-  story  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  I'., 
fone-,  in  his  'Farly  Days  of  Cincinnati.''  as  told 
to  him  by  Joseph  Coppin,  who  came  here  m 
1S05.  I*  true,  it  would  seem  that  in  1704  there 
were  visitors  to  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati. 
According  to  this  account.  Coppin  slated  that 
"-  «>n  after  his  arrival  in  Cincinnati  he  with 
-mil1  othtr  hoi,  >  were  looking  at  some  men  dig- 
ging a  drain  in  front  of  the  old  red  tavern,  which 
stood  on  Water  street  lie  low  Main,  near  where 
the  suspension  bridge  lies  on  this  side.  The  old 
tavern  had  a  jxirch  along  the  entire  front,  and 
it  sat  a  ver>  old  man.  the  o'.dot  loking  man 
be  had  ever  seen  ;  hi-  hair  was  as  white  a>  snow. 
!iteiali\. 

"He  got  up  and  leaned  on  the  hanui-tcr  a  tew 
mmtucs,  looking  at  the  men  digging  in  front, 
and  then  loiu-red  to  where  iW  men  were  at  work 
leaning  upon  his  cane,  he  asked  what  thev  were 
digging"  for  Hie)  told  hi"  thc>  were  making 
a  drain.  Well."  said  he,  alter  looking  over  at 
Licking  and  all  around  him.  ,i>  if  getting  the 
(w.inN  of  tin  Cornj.ass.  'within  »i\  feet  of  where 
\ou  are  digging  there  i-  a  man  buried."  au<l 
I*  niiling  w i:h  hi>  cane  ..aid.  'dig  right  there  and 
wti  will  find  it:  if  H  i-  not  Mini  _\  on  will  find 
a  bullet  hole  over  'he  right  e\c'  Rather  to  grat- 
ify the  old  ir  an.  than  from  an-,  confidence  in  what 
he  said,  thty  dug  where  he  had  indicated,  and 


-tire  enough,  about  three  feet  under  ground,  they 
found  the  skeleton,  and  the  bullet  hole  over  the 
right  eye,  in  the  skull ;  and  the  ball  rattled  in 
the  skull  when  they  pulled  it  up.  Astonished,  he 
was  asked  how  he  knew  the  skeleton  was  there. 
He  replied:  In  1764  I  was  a  British  soldier  in 
<  ieneral  Loumict's  army  when  lie  made  his  ex- 
|>edition  on  the  Muskingum,  and  after  we  re- 
turned to  F.,rt  Pitt,  a  squad  was  sent  down  the 
Ohio  to  see  if  the  French  had  established  any 
trading  posts  north  of  the  falls.  We  landed 
right  here  one  evening,  and  pitched  our  tent 
there.'  planting  to  a  certain  spot  with  his  cane. 
We  built  our  tire  here  to  cook  our  supper,  and 
while  sitting  around  the  fire,  eating,  a  shot  was 
tired  from  the  direction  of  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Front  streets,  and  one  of  our  men  was  killed. 
As  it  was  dark  we  w  ere  afraid  to  move  far  away 
to  bury  him:  we  put  olit  our  fire,  and  dug  his 
grave  and  buried  him  where  you  found  his  skel- 
eton.' This  was  a  burial  away  hack,'  and  is 
probably  the  first  white  man  buried  within  the 
limits  ..f  ,  ur  city."    i  F.arly  Days  of  Cincinnati. 

.  P-  33  ) 

In  the  following  year.  1705.  came  C  roghan  s 
trip  down  the  Ohio  on  his  errand  to  Vincenties 
and  Detroit,  as  commissioner  for  Sir  William 
Johnson,  h  will  he  remembered  on  the  >c)th  of 
May  he  passed  the  Little  Miami  River  and  the 
following  day  tlie  Great  Miami,  commenting  on 
the  level  character  of  the  country  on  both  sides 
and  the  rich  anil  well  watered  bottoms.  It  was 
o..  this  trip  that  lie  was  captured  and  carried 
lo  Vincenties  h\  some  young  Indians  who  were 
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ignorant  of  the  serious  character  of  their  offense 
until  some  of  their  elders  told  than  of  the  danger 
they  incurred  while  meddling  with  an  emissary 
of  Sir  William  Johnson. 

In  I7<>7,  John  Findlcy  or  Finlay.  an  Indian 
trader,  from  North  Carolina,  led  another  party 
through  the  Cumberland  <  iap  up  along  the  hanks 
of  the  Kentucky  River.  Impressed  with  the  coun- 
try, he  returned  to  tin  hanks  .if  the  Yadkin,  and 
there  comniunicaled  his  discoveries  to  the  cele- 
brated Col.  Daniel  Boone  I'.oonc  was  st>  much 
impressed  by  the  flattering  account  given  by 
Findlcv,  that  in  1769.  in  company  with  James 
Kobcrtson,  a  >oting  Scotch  Irishman,  he  under- 
took to  explore  the  wilderness,  and  alter  great 
hardship  and  fatigue,  reached  the  ncighl>orhood 
of  the  present  city  of  Lexington,  where  lie  re- 
mained until  1771,  having  been  joined  in  the 
meantime  by  his  brother.  Squire  Boone.  During 
this  expedition  he  explored  the  fertile  lands  of 
the  Flkborn  and  Kentucky  river-.  Much  im- 
pressed with  the  beauties  of  the  country  and 
lull  of  schemes  in  regard  to  future  explorations 
and  settlements  he  returned  in  1771  to  the  Nad- 
kin  V'allt v. 

In  1773  Boone  again  started  west  with  a  party, 
having  in  it  the  tlr>t  women  and  children  who 
passed  the  Cumberland  Mountains  They  tar 
vied  for  a  short  time  with  a  few  families  settled 
west  of  Holston  and  along  the  Clinch  River,  but 
in  October  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
and  turned  hack.  It  was  apparent  that  an  In- 
dian war  was  coming,  and  the  following  year 
Boone  was  sent  to  give  warning  to  the  various 
wanderers,  hunters  and  surveyors  scattered 
through  this  remote  country.  His  farthest  point 
on  this  trip  was  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio. 

In  the  year  177*.  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  three  Me  A  fcTbrothers  named  James,  George 
and  Robert,  from  Botetourt  County.  Virginia, 
set  out  on  an  exploring  tour  for  the  West  with 
the  intention  of  settling  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Licking  if  they  found  the  country  such  as  it 
had  been  described  to  tin  in.  If  it  turned  out  to 
l>e  unavailable,  their  plan  was  to  push  on  for 
the  yvatcrs  of  Salt  River,  where  they  had  ac- 
quaintances from  their  own  neigbltorhood  in 
Virginia.  They  struck  the  river  near  Hie  Kan- 
awha, where  they  procured  dugout  canoes  in 
yvhieh  they  embarked  yvith  a  considerable  equip- 
ment of  rifles,  blankets,  tomahawks  and  fishing 
tackle.  On  several  occasions  on  their  trip  they 
met  some  Shayvanee  Indians  and  succeeded  in 
keeping  on  friendly  tern  s  with  them,  but  on  one 


occasion  while  talking  with  the  chief  Cornstalk 
they  were  startled  to  see  a  band  of  Ihc  young 
braves  coining  from  an  attack  on  the  settlements 
yvith  a  number  of  stolen  horses.  The  rivers  they 
found  filled  to  the  hanks  by  an  unprecedented  rise 
ami  the  Ohio  yvas  still  rising.  "In  this  stage  of 
water  they  made  rapid  progress,  keeping  the 
current  of  the  river  as  a  measure  of  safety  from 
the  savages,  who,  watching  the  approach  of  boats, 
frequently  lay  hid  on  the  northern  bank ;  and 
by  the  lime  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Licking 
river,  the  (  >hio  had  swelled  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  spread  itself  at  this  point — to  use  their  own  ex- 
pression—'full  from  hill  to  hill.'  This,  in  relet 
ence  to  the  Cincinnati  side,  meant  the  abrupt 
bank  yvhieh.  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feel 
south  of  Third  street,  followed  the  line  of  that 
street,  nearly,  from  Broadway  to  John  street,  and 
even  further  west.  This,  no  doubt,  yvas  the  grctt 
flood  ivhose  extreme  height  yvas  marked  at  the 
time  on  a  tree.  Mow  Fort  Washington,  and 
pointed  out  by  the  Indians  as  the  greatest 
height  lo  yvhieh  the  river  had  ever  risen 
As  nearly  as  could  lie  ascertained,  it  yvas  tyvelve 
feel  higher  than  the  subsequent  rises  of  i8^j  and 
1S47.  the  greatest  known  since,  on  yvhieh  occa- 
sion tin  (  >hio  did  not  overflow  C  ovington  or 
Newport.  The  McAfee  party,  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  the  country  and  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  freshet,  concluded  it  would  not  an 
swer  to  settle  lands  subject  to  such  inundations, 
and.  as  they  had  contemplated,  went  into  Ken- 
tucky, yvhere.  alter  first  re  visiting  Virginia,  thev 
finally  settled.  One  of  these  brothers  yvas  the 
father  of  General  Robert  McAfee,  author  of  a 
history  of  the  War  of  \Hu  and  afterward  Lieu 
tenant-Governor  of  Kentucky',  and  still  later  C. 
S.  charge  to  Bogota.''  (Cist.  Cincinnati  in  t8s<). 
p.  4<>  > 

During  the  next  year  many  surveying  parties 
wandered  through  Kentucky  and  along  the  upper 
Ohio.  Among  these  yvas  one  headed  bv  John 
Floyd,  afterwards  to  play  some  important  part 
in  the  history  of  Kentucky.  His  party  consist- 
ing of  eight  men  came  down  the  Kanawha  in 
April.  '  They  traveled  in  a  canoe  and  shot  bear 
and  deer  and  caught  great  pike  and  catfish  for 
food.  Thev  made  surveys  for  Colonel  Washing- 
ton and  Patrick  Henry  and  other  prominent  Vir- 
ginians and  on  their  trip  learned  from  other 
parlies  of  surveyors  that  an  Indian  war  yvas 
threatened.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  sortie 
twenty  or  thirty  nicn  were  found  who  wished  to 
go  further  down  the  river,  and  about  one  do/en 
of  these  joined  Floyd's  party  which  noyv  filled 
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four  canoes.  On  their  trip  down  the  Ohio  they 
came  across  other  parties  who  joined  them  and 
also  met  a  number  of  Indians  none  of  whom 
molested  them.  This  party  passed  the  Miami 
country  in  the  early  part  of  May.  Floyd's  con- 
tingent went  to  the  falls,  After  much  surveying 
and  hunting  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 
settlements  on  Clinch  Kivcr  because  of  the  war 
with  the  Shawanees. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  ex- 
plorers, tlie  hunters  represented  by  Boone,  set- 
tlers represented  by  the  McAfees  and  the  survey- 
ors to  which  class  Floyd  and  his  party  belonged. 
Floyd's  experience  shows  how  these'  parties  were 
continually  meeting  other  parties  and  again  divid- 
ing up.  Hi-  party  started  out  with  eight  nun. 
afterwards  increased  to  37  and  on  his  return 
home  he  was  accompanied  by  three  men. 

In  1775.  Boone  again  started  West  to  open  a 
trail  to  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  mountains,  blaz- 
ing and  cutting  out  a  way.  afterwards  known 
as  the  "Wilderness  Road."  This  was  to  form  a 
means  of  communication  between  the  Cumber- 
land t  iap  and  the  new  colonies  just  settling  in 
Kentucky .  On  April  iXtb  he  built  a  tort  which 
was  called  Booiisborough.  I-ater  in  the  year  he 
brought  his  wife  and  children  and  a  nun:l>er  of 
other  families  to  this  post.  The  settlements  in 
Kentucky  were  being  continually  harassed  by 
wandering  hordes  of  savages,  most  of  whom, 
fortunately  however,  lived  north  of  the  Ohio 
They  showed  a  hostile  spirit  to  the  early  set- 
tlers 011  all  occasions  and  attacked  them  when- 
1  ver  an  opportunity  offered.  Hie  settlers  de- 
fended themselves  with  courage  and  seldom  ven- 
tured to  go  from  one  village  to  another,  except 
in  parties. 

IV tone's  daughter,  who  was  in  a  canoe  in  c<mi- 
pan>  with  two  other  girls  on  the  river  near 
Ktiotisltorough.  was  captured  h\  one  of  the 
wandering  bands  of  savages.  P..  one  started  in 
pursuit  with  a  party  of  seven  men,  including  the 
three  lovers  of  the  captured  girl*,  and  after  lot- 
lowing  the  trail  for  a  day  and  two  nights  they 
overtook  the  kidnan'>ers  and  recovered  their  cap- 
tives, returning  with  them  in  triumph  to  the 
fort.  The  st«>rv  of  tho-  episode  as  given  in  the 
various  accounts  is  nuite  romantic.  Two  of  the 
girls  were  in  complete  despair  when  captured, 
but  th«-  oldest  «>f  the  thr.c.  Bctsev,  ("allawav.  felt 
confident  that  they  would  U  followed  and  res. 
cued. 

"To  mark  the  line  «>i  their  flight,  she  broke  off 
iwigs  frun  the  bu«hes.  ami  when  threatened  by 
die  tomahawk  for  doing  this.  >he  tore  off  strips 


from  her  dress.    The  Indians  carefully  covered 
their  trail,  compelling  the  girls  to  walk  apart 
■  as  their  captors  did  in  the  thick  cane  and  to  wade 
I  up  and  down  tiie  little  brooks.     Koon  started  in 
]  pursuit  the  same  evening.    All  next  day  he  fol- 
lowed the  tangled  trail  like  a  bloodhound,  and 
early  the  following  morning  came  on  the  Indians 
camped  by  a  buffalo  calf,  which  they  had  just 
killed  and  were  about  to  cook.     The  rescue  was 
managed  very  adroitly  ;  tor  had  any  warning  been 
given,  the  Indians  would  have  instantly  killed 
their  captives  according  to  their  own  invariable 
custom.    Boon  and  Floyd  each  shot  one  of  the 
savages  and  the  remaining  three  escaped  almost 
naked,  without  gun,  tomahawk  or  scalping  knife. 
.  The  girls  were  unharmed,  for  the  Indians  rarely 
I  molested  their  captives  on  the  journey  to  their 
I  home  towns  unless  their  strength  gave  out,  when 
they  were  tomahawked  without  mercy."    (  Roose- 
velt. The  Winning  of  the  West,  Vol.  I,  p.  3^). ) 

Betsey  C  allaway  and  her  lover.  Samuel  Hen- 
derson, were  united  in  marriage  three  weeks 
after  their  return  to  their  fort,  by  Squire  Boone. 
This  was  the  first  wedding  that  ever  look  place 
in  Kentucky.  Both  the  other  couples  were  mar- 
ried within  the  next  year  or  more.  An  oil  paint- 
ing representing  this  capture  hangs  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Historical  ami  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio. 

In  1778,  in  the  early  part  of  January,  Boone 
with  jo  oth<  rs  went  to  the  Blue  Licks,  to  get  salt 
for  the  garrisons  In  the  following  month  the 
party  was  surprised  and  captured  by  the  Indians. 
These  Indians  were  Miamis.  upwards  of  eighty 
in  nuntlKT.  and  were  led  by  two  Frenchmen. 
Baubin  and  Lorimer.  Boone  surrendered  on 
condition  that  the  party  should  be  well  treated, 
which  promise  was  well  observed.  He  was  taken 
first  to  <  >ld  (hillicothe.  the  chief  Shawanee  town 
of  the  Little  Miami,  and  afterwards  to  Detroit, 
where  he  was  well  treated  by  Hamilton,  com- 
manding the  Knglishmen.  who  tried  to  ransom 
him  for  £100  sterling,  as  the  price  of  his  liberty. 
The  Indians  refused  to  give  him  up.  as  they  had 
U-eome  verv  much  attached  to  him  and  he  was 
taken  back  to  ("hillicothe  as  their  prisoner.  Here 
he  remained  for  about  two  months  or  more  and 
so  won  the  good  graces  of  the  Shawanees  by  his 
good  humor  and  wonderful  ability  as  a  hunter 
as  well  a<  his  tact  in  shooting  contests  with  In- 
dians, that  he  was  adopted  into  the  tribe. 

In  June  he  learned  that  a  large  war  [tarty  was 
gathering  to  march  against  his  own  village  and 
he  dru  m  med  to  escape  for  the  purpose  of  warn- 
ing his  friends    He  succeeded  in  outwitting  Ids 
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Indian  companions.  One. morning  before  sun- 
rise he  made  straight  for  home,  making  the  jour- 
ney of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  four  days, 
during  which  time  he  was  able  to  obtain  but  one 
meal.  His  escape  so  disconcerted  the  war  party 
that  no  immediate  attack  was  made,  and  Boone 
anxious  to  learn  the  course  of  events  again 
crossed  the  Ohio  with  a  party  of  10.  men.  He 
defeated  a  small  party  of  Indians  in  a  skirmish 
on  the  Scioto,  and  learned  that  the  main  body 
had  marched  against  Boonshorough,  to  which 
point  he  hurriedly  retraced  his  steps,  reaching  the 
village  before  the  enemy  got  there.  In  the  siege 
which  followed,  the  Indians  were  unsuccessful. 

During  Boone's  captivity  he  had  gained  con- 
siderable knowledge  almut  the  valleys  of  the 
Miamis,  which  naturally  was  communicated  to 
other  pioneering  spirits  among  the  Kcntuckians. 
Another  party  that  added  to  this  knowledge  was 
that  with  Colonel  Bowman,  in  1779.  Rowman 
was  county  lieutenant,  and  he  took  with  him  one 
hundred  and  sixty  Kentuckians,  including  such 
famous  Indian  fighters  as  Logan  and  Harrod 
The  town  of  Giillicothe  was  surprised  and  a 
number  of  cabins  burned,  and  horses  captured, 
but  the  Indians  in  the  end  collected  themselves 
in  a  central  blockhouse,  and'thc  cabins  surround- 
ing them,  and  achieved  a  victory,  driving  the 
whites  ofT  and  following  them  in  retreat.  The 
result  of  this  expedition  was  very  unsatisfactory 
to  the  Kcntuckians,  but  much  knowledge  had 
been  gained  concerning  the  Miami  country,  the 
distance  and  size  of  the  Indian  settlements  and 
the  number  and  quality  of  their  warriors. 

In  May,  1 778,  another  man  who  was  to  become 
very  prominent  in  the  history  of  his  country 
passed  up  the  Miamis,  George  Rogers  Clark.  He 
left  the  Red  Stone  settlement  taking  with  him 
not  alone  one  hundred  and  fifty  troops  but  a 
large  number  of  private  adventurers  and  settlers 
with  their  families.  After  touching  at  Pitts- 
burg and  Wheeling  for  stores,  his  clumsy  flat- 
boats  drifted  down  the  Ohio  until  on  the  27th  of 
May  he  reached  the  falls.  This  spot  he  selected 
as  the  proper  place  for  a  settlement  and  a  start- 
ing point  from  which  he  could  attack  the  British 
posts  to  the  west.  Some  of  the  families  settled 
on  an  island  near  the  falls  and  in  the  autumn 
moved  to  the  mainland.  The  site  of  this  settle- 
ment became  afterwards  known  as  Louisville, 
named  in  honor  of  the  French  King,  who  was 
then  the  ally  of  the  Colonies  in  their  struggle  for 
independence.  It  was  from  this  settlement  that 
Clark  started  on  his  celebrated  expedition  against 
the  French  villages  of  Illinois  then  in  possession 


of  the  British,— Kaskaskia,  Cahokia  and  Vin- 
cennes. 

During  this  same  summer  was  fought  the  first 
M-rious  battle  with  the  Indians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cincinnati.   Colonel  Rogers  with  a  party 

;  of  almost  one  hundred  men  had  been  sent  by  the 
<  iovernor  of  V  irginia  to  New  Orleans  for  arms 
for  his  colony  and  upon  his  return  up  the  Ohio 
in  pirogues,  as  he  rounded  the  bar  opposite  the 
present  site  of  Fulton  near  where  Dayton  is  now 
iocated,  he  saw  a  party  of  Indians,  who  were  in 
fact  under  the  command  of  Girty  and  Klliott, 
coming  out  of  the  Little  Miami  in  rafts  and 
canoes  and  crossing  the  Ohio  to  land  upon  the 
bar.  Colonel  Rogers  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  7y  well  armed  soldiers  with  him  determined 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  these  Indians  whom  he 
saw  striking  for  the  deep  forests.  He  had  no 
conception  of  the  size  of  the  party  but  upon 
landing  and  marching  into  the  woods  he  was  as- 
tonished by  an  attack  of  over  five  hundred  In- 
dians, as  the  result  of  which  he  and  70  of  his 
men  were  killed  and  his  1>oats  and  stores  were 
captured  ami  plundered. 

In  this  party  was  one  Maj.  Robert  Benham. 
afterwards  a  well  known  citizen  of  Cincinnati. 
He  was  badly  wounded  through  the  hips  and 
was  unable  to  walk  but  he  succeeded  in  dragging 
himself  under  a  large  fallen  tree  where  he  re- 
mained concealed  until  the  Indians  had  departed. 
Here  he  lay  suffering  from  his  wounds  without 
food  or  water  for  two  days  before  he  made  any 
effort  to  move;  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the 
river  in  clear  view  he  was  unable  to  reach  any 
of  the  water  for  the  lack  of  which  he  was  almost 
perishing.  Seeing  a  raccoon  coming  along  the 
tree  under  which  Ik-  lay  hidden,  he  shot  at  it  and 
killed  it.  The  noise  of  the  shot  evidently  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  some  other  unfortunate 
and  he  heard  a  voice  calling  to  him.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  pioneers  he  loaded 
his  gun  lieforc  answering  and  remained  con- 
cealed in  his  hiding  place.  The  second  time  a 
voice  was  heard  calling  "Where  and  who  are 
\ou?  Arc  you  a  white  man  or  an  Indian?  I 
am  a  wounded  white  soldier  starving  and  help- 
less." Benham  answered  giving  his  name  and 
stating  that  he  was  unable  to  move  and  asked 
him  to  come  to  him.  The  other  man  was  found 
to  l)c  one  of  his  comrades  who  had  been  shot 
through  both  arms  but  was  able  to  walk  hut  could 
not  use  his  hands  and  for  this  reason  was  suf- 
ering  for  the  lack  of  food  and  water.  Benham 
with  his  hands  put  the  rim  of  his  coonskin  cap 

1  in  the  soldier's  mouth  who  took  it  to  the  river 
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and  bending  over  the  water's  edge  tilled  it  with 
w  at^r  an<]  iir.  m^ht  it  back  to  him.  In  this  \va> 
i.uh  -implied  the  other  with  water.  The  game 
h;i>  hit  and  r.enham  who  loaded  his 

rule  ■!)•>[  ii:e  game  which  when  it  had  fallen 
would  be  kicked  to  him  by  hi-  comrade:  then 
i'.cuham  or. --..•<!  and  cooked  it.  It  game  did  not 
.■-.me  mar  enough,  the  man  with  the  u-c  of  hi- 
it--  w..md  walk  long  distances  and  chase  tile 
gam.  toward  iVnham  1-  >r  bun  to  shoot.  In  the 
-ame  was  be  kiek.-l  fuel  towards  inm.  They 
lived  th:-  h.'iv  i->r  m-ire  than  >i\  week-  until  their 
u-nnid-  were  sufficiently  healed  to  allow  them 
t"  go  down  if  the  month  of  the  Licking.  Here 
tbe\  built  a  little  -hantv  -.1  bark  and  remained 
until  a  |a— :ng  U  -at  till.  .1  with  emigrants  took 
them  -itY  arid  carried  them  v  the  falls. 

In  l~^>,  <  .en  William  I. ".tie.  afterward-  so 
many  \.ai-  a  rc-idcut  -if  <  incinnati,  where  he 
lived  until  March.  iS<j.  -■migrate  d  with  his  father 
from  I'eim-i.  Ivama. 

I  lle\  .'<..-.  end-  .1  tin  I  'ill. i.  wi'll  ii..llbtle->  tile' 
large-1  tit  fi  ■  if  b  and  the  great,  -t  UUinlxT  ol 
iti)iii!!:r..!it>  that  e\e:  left  the  upper  c-  -tintrv  at 

i  .lie  tiuit  —  the  boat-  liun.bei  111-  -l\t\ -three.  ait-1 
the  fighting  v.  en  al'-ne  with  the  parte  exceeding 
'lie  tlii  >',>.itid.  At  Mav-ville,  tw-.  ■  r  three  hoal- 
w  ith  a  lew  fauna-.  -  km-icd  and  remained.  Hie 
re-i'hie  -tarti.  il  -  ■  iT  earlv  i -n  the  morning  •  > f  the 
i  itfi  ■  .f  \prtl,  and  at  i<>  o'clock,  the  iie\t  -lav.  two 
h..at-  which  were  ahead  a-  pih't-  -ignaled  that  an 
encampment  -if  Indian-  ha-i  V<n  formed  mi  the 
northern  ■  r  Indian  -ide  -if  the  river,  and  opposite 
tii-'  ii" -  uth  i  f  the  Licking.  ,:-t  where  I'.nadwav 
niter-,  ct-  !T"tM  -tr.et  The  -bore  a!  that  time 
wa-  a  hi'di  hind  n.  -'  li.  ruiyf  t!:<  -avagc-  ckarly 
•  •-llih.  Ihii'.  I'.'.i--  m  a  i-i'iniTt.-d  i-rder  landed 
half  a  ii.  '.<■  a'.'.w  It  wa-  arravged  that  halt  the 
tightvig  r.'en  -b'.md  be  in  -eadai.  --  n-  -pring 
t'.  the  da.u  -!'e  v  im  :h  the  l>. -at-  -It-  -nbl  U'licb 
it  :  th'-'.  wee  :.  -r— .  and  march  down  to  where 
tin-  India"-  were  Th.  number  . -]'  the-e  hardtv 
i-wui!..  I  '■■;•  k-mdr<d  and  t:f-\.  while  their  op. 
|.-:.ii'-  r.  ..eh  1  the  h.niidr.  1,  I»i-c-w crirg  a 
!  er.  atK    -ii:ie-;,,r   re.  \  ivg   rapi.m  np.-ll 

d  •  ;ii  tla  ;.  "'  I  -n  -o  much  ka-'.e  and  '''-'Tiler. 
■  !••  !•  ;m  i  ■  -t  of  t1  eir  mo'.ali'e-  H  Void.  They 
•..'l.-wt-l  bank  tVi  ;  n  .i  ''ol  w  hat  ::•  -w  is 
'■.i"<  d  Mill  eta  i  -  .  ;:p  rh,  !,  .;r, .,.  ,  ;  which  du  y 
w  .  re  pur-':<  I  h:  \  '  r'd  tile  po  m  -'te  ■  !  <  "um- 
::■!!-,■,  Se'.  ii  :!  ..•'  :'■  ■  T 1 1 . :  I : :  ■ : ,  v. .  le  r.  .unto  d. 

an  :  ;'  '  ■.  :'■  I  '-'•  -  •'■  .••  th-  ••  w.  .n  d  r  io  -ia  r- 
.  •.:!■•  !■  '!•  i\  t!'!  ■  i  ■  i  t  •  i  'I  he  w  -  the-t  re- 
•■;r:i-  -la  b-  .at  -  and  '.I  at-  d  w  it.  «  nt  inter  n:f>- 


tion  t<i  Rearpra^s  creek. — Louisville."  (Cist, 
Cincinnati  in  1859.  p.  40.  > 

In  May  of  tbi>  same  year,  Capt.  Henry  Hinl. 
with  some  six  hundred  Indians  and  a  few 
t.  ana-ban-  and  sotue  small  pieces  of  artillery, 
came  de>wn  the  Miami  River  and  crossed  over 
to  Kentucky,  surprising  and  capturing  two  small 
-tations  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Licking.  In  this 
expedition  the  Indian-  carried  off  many  horses 
and  much  plunder,  requiring  their  prisoners  to 
carrv  the  bootv  on  their  hacks  ;  the  women  and 
children  they  tomahawked. 

This  expedition  of  I'.ird  had  been  fitted  out  at 
a  charge  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
111  the  number  were  the  turtys,  as  well  as  Logan 
with  a  band  of  celebrated  savages.  It  is  prohabk- 
tbat  I'.ird  -  first  intention  was  to  attack  the  set- 
tlement at  the  falls  of  the  t  )hio.  at  which  point. 
(  lark  v\  ith  two  hundred  men  fully  equipped  was 
at  that  tunc  located.  Mis  Indians,  however,  dis- 
turbed hi-  plan-:  they  killed  his  cattle,  grew  in- 
subordinate, and  at  length  refused  to  advance  to 
the  fall-.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  diversion 
up  th.  Licking  was  made.  Mr.  Winsor  suggests 
that  he  might  have  inflicted  serious  mischief  on 
the  river  b\  -topping  to  waylay  the  emigrant's 
boat-,  for  -ornething  like  three  hundred  of  them 
averaging  fifty  feet  111  length  and  carrying  ten 
pei -on,  ...nb.  i?  j-  -up[n..-ed.  reached  the  frill  - 
'hiring  the  -ea-on  t  lark  aroused  to  immediate 
action  b\  tin-  outrage  f.«,k  the  field.  His  well 
known  determination  wa-  shown  in  the  manner 
in  w  hich  he  gathered  together  -"ine  of  his  men. 

"In  May  tbi-  adventurous  leader  had  per- 
foiirad  one  of  the  feats  which  made  hinl  the 
darling  -if  the  backwoodsmen.  Painted  and 
<lre.--ed  like  an  Indian,  so  as  to  deceive  the  lurk- 
ing bands  of  savage-,  he  and  two  companions 
a  ft  the  foit  he  had  built  em  the  bank  of  the 
M :--i--ippi.  and  came  through  th<"  wilderness  to 
1  larrod-htirg.  They  lived  on  the  buffaloes  the} 
-hot.  and  when  thev  came  to  the  Tennessee 
Kiver.  v.  V.ich  w.'.-  then  in  rd ■  —  -•  1 .  thev  crossed  the 
-wnt  torrent  -■■!  a  raft  of  logs.  tH.mid  together 
w  oh  grajie  vim-  At  I  larro-i-burg.  thev  found 
i':e  'and  ■  ■  i.rt  <.p>.  n  ar.-l  thronged  with  an  eager. 
:•  .-ding  cr.  w  d  of  -etd.  rs  and  speculators,  who 
were  waon-L.'  to  <  no  r  land-  in  the  surveyor's 
oftae.  F.v.T  the  dread  ->f  the  Indians  could  not 
.  v.  re-  ■•!!'■  in  th.  -e  men'-  hearts  the  keen  and  sel- 
tidi  o-.eil  f.  r  gam  Clark  ii'staridv  grasped  the 
-•rnati-  -n        >       that  w  hile  th.-  court  remained 

o|«Tl  he  e.  ■  M  eo-t  f, .»  v..  1 1  n  1 1 .  e' r- .  lv  of  his  own 

re-r.. :h-v  t-'  :-,.-t  it  ot'f  ban- 1,  and  proclaimed 
that  it  would  not  he  <     ncd  until  after  he  came 
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body  of  Indians,  who  had  slipped  up  upon  them. 
A  severe  skirmish  followed,  the  combatants  fight- 
ing from  behind  trees,  but  the  Indians  were  final- 
ly driven  back  to  the  town  and  into  a  blockhouse. 
The  defense  became  very  vigorous  at  this  time 
and  the  loss  to  the  Americans  was  quite  serious 
until  the  cannon  was  brought  into  the  action 
which  soon  drove  tl>e  defenders  from  under 
cover.  The  greater  part,  however,  escaped  under 
the  protection  of  the  noisv  demonstration  of  a 
few  of  their  number  and  Logan  came  up  just  in 
time  to  take  a  few  of  the  stragglers. 

A  nephew  of  Oark.  Joseph  Rogers,  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  among  the  savages  during  the 
battle,  attempted  to  escape  He  was  observed  by 
the  whites,  hut  mistaken  iV.r  an  Indian  was  shot, 
dying  in  a  few  hours  (lark  was  able  to  have 
sonic  conversation  with  him  before  his  death. 
Clark  retraced  his  steps  to  me  mouth  of  the 
Licking,  where  he  disbanded  his  force  and  then 
returned  to  the  falls. 

Another  witness  to  the  building  by  Clark  at 
this  time  of  the  blockhouse  opposite  the  Licking 
is  one  Thomas  Ytckrov.  an  assistant  at  a  later 
time  in  the  -.tir\.  \  of  the  site  of  Pittsburg.  His 
statement  is  as  follow  s : 

"In  April.  1780.  I  went  to  Kentucky,  in  com- 
pany with  eleven  flat-boats  with  movers.  We 
landed,  on  the  fourth  of  May.  at  the  mouth  of 
P.eargrass  creek,  above  the  falls  of  Ohio.  I 
took  my  compass  and  chain  along  to  make  a  for- 
tune by  surveying,  but  when  we  got  there  the 
Indians  would  not  ht  us  survey.  In  the  same 
summer  Colonel  Bird  came  from  Detroit  with  a 
tew  British  soldiers  and  some  light  artillery, 
with  Simon  Girty  and  a  great  many  Indians, 
and  took  the  forts  on  the  Licking.  Immediately 
afterward  General  Clark  raised  an  army  of  about 
a  thousand  men.  and  marched  with  one  party 
of  them  against  the  Indian  towns.  When  we 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  we  fell  in 
with  Colonel  Todd  and  his  party.  On  the  first 
•  lav  of  Augi^r,  1780,  we  crossed  the  Ohio  River 
and  built  the  two  hlockhome*  where  Cincinnati 
now  stands.  I  was  at  the  building  of  the  block- 
house*. Then.  a«  General  Oark  had  appointed 
me  commissary  of  the  campaign,  fx-  cave  the 
-:ilitarv  stores  into  r:v  hands  and  ga\c  me  orders 
to  maintain  that  post  for  fourteen  davs.  He  left 
with  me  Captain  Johnson  and  about  twenty  or 
thirtv  men.  who  were  sick  and  lame.  On  the 
fourteenth  day.  the  nrrrv  returned  with  «irtcen 
«calps.  having  Irtt  fifteen  men.  kil'rd.  Thev 
reported  the  death  of  R<  gefs.  Clark's  cousin,  who 
fought  that  day  with  the  Indians."     f Western 


Annals,  p.  324.  )  Abraham  Thomas  in  his  rem- 
iniscences also  speaks  of  the  building  of  a  stock- 
ade fort  during  the  expedition  of  1780.  In  the 
second  expedition,  in  1782,  they  crossed  the  Ohio 
at  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati  where  their  stock- 
ade had  been  kept  up  and  a  few  people  lived  in 
log  cabins  about  the  foot  of  Sycamore  street. 
His  >tory  corroborates  those  of  McCaddon  and 
\  ickroy. 

The  following  year.  1781,  Clark  once  more 
visite-d  die  neighborhood  of  the  Licking.  After 
many  appeals  to  Virginia,  for  an  army  for  an 
expedition  against  Detroit,  which  for  the  most 
part  met  with  little  success,  he  finally  succeeded 
in  gathering  together  a  force  of  about  four  hun- 
dred with  three  field-pieces,  with  which  in  the 
latter  part  of  July  he  floated  down  the  river.  He 
was  followed  by  a  party  of  107  mounted  volun- 
teers, from  Westmoreland,  under  their  county 
lieutenant .  Archibald  I-aughery  <  Loughery  or 
Lochry  i.  This  party  started  down  the  Ohio  in 
fiat-boats  but  landed  on  a  small  island  or  sand- 
bar, s  -rnc  ten  miles  hi  low  the  mouth  »f  the  Great 
Miami,  on  August  24,  1781.  for  the  purpose  of 
butchering  and  cooking  a  buffalo  that  they  had 
killed. 

A  letter  to  Clark  which  had  been  intercepted 
had  revealed  the  situation  to  George  Girty,  who 
with  Joseph  Brant.,  the  celebrated  Indian  chief, 
surprised  Laughery's  party,  who  were  all  hud- 
dled together.  The  whole  party  were  slain  or  cap- 
tured at  small  loss  to  the  Indians  and  most  of 
the  prisoners  including  the  colonel  himself,  who 
were  unable  to  march,  were  afterwards  murdered 
in  cold  blood.  Oark  knew  nothing  of  I-aughery's 
situation  or  of  his  fate  until  after  he  reached 
the  falls  The  party  under  Brant  and  Girty 
were  part  of  the  body  of  several  hundred 
gathered  to  resist  (lark,  and  after  their  victory 
thev  moved  up  tht  Great  Miami  and  joined  with 
another  panv  of  rangers  ami  Indians  under 
McKce.  who  was  coming  down  fr —n  Detroit. 
The-,  then  started  on  a  march  to  attack  Clark, 
hut  when  within  thirty  mile*  of  the  fall?  they 
f.titid  that  he  was  well  established  behind  his 
^kadr  and  ga\e  tip  the  flea  of  an  assault. 

i  1  W'r  stern  Annals,  \ 

Clark  again  passed  through  tin-  Miami  region 
in  17S2.  He  had  been  holding  his  po>t  at  the 
falls  endeavoring  to  make  it  a  rallying  place 
f.r  b  ..•>;»  nn  tin  *  'bio  anil  had  a'readv  t>een  the 
means   of  establishing  otilte   a    vigorous  trade 

•  along  live  river.     Or.e  of  the  river  merchants. 

I  Jacob  Voder,  in  the  spring  of  tht  year,  brought 
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some  merchandise  clear  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
Monongahela  and  old  Red  Stone.  On  that 
stream  lie  floated  down  the  river  to  the  falls,  and 
in  search  of  an  ultimate  market,  still  further 
down  to  New  ( )rleans. 

This  had  been  a  year  of  many  a  bloody  calam- 
ity suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and 
late  in  the  fall  Clark  once  more  called  together 
the  able-bodied  nun  to  make  ready  for  another 
blow.  The  response  to  his  call  was  quick  and 
thorough.  Pioneers  gathered  from  all  sides  with 
supplies  of  every  character.  The  force  consisted 
of  two  divisions,  one  under  Colonel  Logan,  which 
met  at  Bryan's  Station,  the  other  under  Colonel 
Floyd,  which  met  at  the  falls.  These  two  forces 
united  at  the  Licking,  from  which  point  Gark 
with  one  thousand  and  fifty  men,  marched  rapid- 
ly up  the  Miami  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles, 
lie  fore  the  Indians  discovered  his  approach.  The 
attack  was  almost  a  complete  surprise. 

"We  surprised."  says  Clark,  "the  principal 
Shawanese  town  on  the  evening  of  the  loth  of 
November..  Immediately  detaching  strong  par- 
ties to  different  quarters,  in  a  few  hours  two- 
thirds  of  the  town  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  every- 
thing they  were  possessed  of  destroyed,  except 
such  articles  as  might  be  useful  to  the  troops. 
The  enemy  had  no  time  to  secrete  any  part  of 
their  property  which  was  in  the  town.  The 
British  trading  post  (Loramie's  Store),  at  the 
head  of  the  Miami,  and  carrying  place  to  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  shared  the  same  fate,  at  the 
hands  of  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse, 
commanded  by  Col.  Benjamin  Logan.  The  prop- 
erty destroyed  was  of  great  amount,  and  the 
quantity  of  provisions  burned  surpassed  all  idea 
wo  had  of  the  Indian  stores.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  ten  scalps,  seven  prisoners,  and  two 
whites  retaken ;  ours  was  one  killed  and  one 
wounded.  After  lying  part  of  four  days  at  their 
towns,  and  finding  all  attempts  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  a  general  engagement  fruitless,  we  re- 
tired, as  the  season  was  advancing,  and  the 
weather  threatening.  We  might  probably  have 
got  many  more  scalps  and  prisoners,  could  we" 
have  known  in  time  whether  we  were  discovered 
or  not.  We  took  for  granted  that  we  were  not, 
until,  getting  within  three  miles,  some  circum- 
stances happened  which  caused  me  to  think  other- 
wise. Col.  John  Floyd  was  then  ordered  to  ad- 
vance with  three  hundred  men,  to  bring  on  an  ac- 
tion or  attack  the  town,  while  Major  Wells,  with 
a  party  of  horse,  had  previously  been  detached  by 
a  different  route,  as  a  party  of  observation.  Ah 


though  Col.  Floyd's  motions  were  so  quick  as 
to  get  to  the  town  but  a  few  minutes  later  than 
those  who  discovered  his  approach,  the  inhab- 
itants had  sufficient  notice  to  effect  their  escape 
to  the  woods,  by  the  alarm  cry  which  was  given 
on  the  first  discovery.  This  was  heard  at  a 
great  distance,  ami  repeated  by  all  that  heard  it. 
consequently  our  parties  only  fell  in  with  the 
rear  of  the  enemy." 

This  expedition,  though  attended  with  little 
loss,  practically  closed  the  Indian  wars  in  the 
West.  The  principal  resources  of  the  savages 
were  cut  off.  Their  towns  were  destroyed,  and 
they  were  convinced  that  the  white  settlements 
could  not  be  broken  up.  No  formidable  invasion 
of  Kentucky  was  afterward  attempted. 

<  >n  the  return  of  this  expedition,  Colonel  Mc- 
Cracken  of  the  light  horse  suggested  that  as 
many  as  should  survive  the  day  fifty  years  should 
meet  and  exchange  greeting  and  farewells  to 
each  other,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking 
River,  that  being  the  point  where  they  first  struck 
the  Indian  territory. 

McCrackcn,  who  proposed  the  arrangement, 
was  the  first  one  disabled  from  ever  carrying  it 
out.  He  had  received  a  wound  in  the  arm,  from 
a  rifle  bullet,  which  being  neglected  produced 
mortification  and  terminated  his  life  on  the  litter 
which  bore  him,  as  the  party  descended  Key's 
Hill,  at  the  head  of  Main  street,  now  known 
as  Mount  Auburn,  just  as  the  troops  were  en- 
tering upon  the  site  of  the  future  Cincinnati 
proper.  It  is  supposed  that  McCracken  had 
some  presentiment  of  his  fate  in  a  dream  which 
he  had  the  night  before  be  left  the  spot  on  his 
way  northward  with  the  command.  This  was 
the  occasion  for  his  request,  that  all  his  asso- 
ciates who  survived  fifty  years  should  meet  at 
the  place  and  celebrate  the  earlier  gathering  and 
mark  the  spot  which  he  felt  convinced  would  be 
the  site  of  his  grave. 

In  1832,  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  survivors.  Gen.  Simon  Kenton,  Maj.  James 
Calloway.  John  McCaddon  and  a  few  others  who 
were  still  living  to  comply  with  the  arrangements 
made  fifty  years  before.  They  were  to  meet  on 
the  3rd  or  5th  of  November,  as  the  4th  came 
on  Sunday  this  year,  for  the  purjx>se  of  laying  a 
corner-stone  for  the  monument,  which  should 
mark  the  intersection  of  several  streets  on  the 
site  of  old  Fort  Washington. 

In  an  address  issued  by  Kenton  and  Galloway, 
at  this  time,  occurred  the  following  words : 

"We  will  no  doubt  all  recollect  Captain  Mc- 
Cracken.   He  commanded  the  company  of  light 
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horse,  and  Green  Clay  was  his  lieutenant.  The 
captain  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm  at  Piqua 
town,  when  within  a  few  feet  of  one  of  the  sub- 
scribers, from  which  place  he  was  carried  on  a 
horse  litter  for  several  days ;  his  wound  produced 
mortification,  and  Ik-  died  in  going  down  the  hill 
where  the  city  of  Cincinnati  now  stands.  Me 
was  buried  near  the  blockhouse  we  had  erected 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking,  and  the  breast- 
works were  thrown  over  his  grave  to  prevent  the 
savages  from  scalping  him." 

Major  Galloway,  in  answer  to  his  invitation 
to  attend  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  Cincinnati,  in  18,53.  says: 

"In  October,  1782,  I  accompanied  General 
Clark  on  an  expedition  against  Pickaway  and 
l.oramie's  town,  and  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
lamented  William  McCracken  when  he  received 
the  wound  of  which  he  died  on  his  return,  while 
descending  the  hill  near  which  Cincinnati  now 
stands,  and  was  buried  near  a  blockhouse  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Licking." 

The  party  which  gathered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  in  1832  was  a  very  small  one  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  cholera  year 
in  Cincinnati.  But  a  few  old  men.  survivors  of 
most  exciting  days  and  events  met  under  condi- 
tions of  great  depression  and  sorrow  to  keep  the 
promise  made  to  one  of  their  brothers  a  half  cen- 
tury before.  The  city  gave  them  a  dinner  at  one 
of  the  hotels,  but  the  other  part  of  the  program 
had  to  be  omitted. 

In  the  face  of  statements  of  these  men. — Vick- 
roy,  McCaddon,  Thomas.  Kenton,  and  Galloway, 
— there  certainly  can  remain  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  ol  a  blockhouse-  on  the  site  of  Cincin- 
nati as  early  as  1780.  What  became  of  this 
structure  it  is  impossible  of  course  to  do  more 
than  surmise.  T  here  seems  110  reason  to  >up]>ose 
that  the  blockhouse  referred  to  in  17SJ.  was  other 
.  than  one  of  thon-  erected  by  I  lark  s  party  in 
17M0.  The  suggestion  that  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  immediately  after  they  were 
abandoned  by  their  builders  seems  without  foun- 
dation. There  was  no  trace  of  them,  however, 
-o  far  as  can  Ik  judged  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  later  settle- 
ment of  the  city.  Thev  with  the  breastworks 
erected  to  guard  the  scalp  of  Captain  McCracken. 
10,11.  spoliation  bv  the  savages,  in  all  probability 
had  entirely  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  land- 
ing •  i  the  I  U'i!  >yv  and  Patterson  part  v. 

*  >ther  \t«i!"ri  tii  the  Miami  regt>  ti.  of  whom 
then       ti,,  record,  '.tin,-  m   17X;.  almost  four 


years  prior  to  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the 
Symmes  party.  They  explored  the  whole  Miami 
bottoms  as  far  up  as  Hamilton,  and  selected  spots 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  preemption  rights, 
t  )ne  of  the  company,  who  came  from  Washing- 
ton County.  Pennsylvania,  John  Hindman.  is  said 
by  Mr.  Cist  to  have  been  living  as  late  as  1845, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Hillsboro.  Ohio,  and  his 
narrative  is  given  in  the  "Cincinnati  Miscellany." 
published  under  date  of  June.  1845: 

"My  father,  John  Hindman.  was  a  native  and 
resident  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  I  was  born  in  I7<V>,  and  at  the  age  of  20 
left  that  neighborhood  for  Washington  County, 
where  I  remained  four  years.  In  the  month  of 
March,  1785,  I  left  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
taking  water  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek  with 
a  party,  consisting  of  William  West,  John 
Simons,  John  Seft.  and  old  Mr.  Carlin  and  their 
families.  We  reached  Limestone  point,  now 
Maysvillc,  in  safety,  where  we  laid  by  tyvo. 
weeks.  The  next  landing  we  made  yvas  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Miami.  We  were  the  first 
company  that  had  landed  at  that  place.  The 
Indians  had  left  two  or  three  days  before  we 
landed.  We  found  two  Indians  buried  as  they 
were  laid  on  the  ground,  a  pen  of  poles  built 
around  them,  and  a  neyv  blanket  spread  over  each 
one.  The  first  we  found  was  near  the  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  and  the  second  near  the  mouth  of 
White  Water.  Soon  after  we  landed,  the  Olno 
raised  so  as  to  overflow  all  the  1x>ttoms  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Miami.  We  went  over  there- 
fore to  the  Kentucky  side,  and  cleared  thirty  or 
forty  acres  on  a  claim  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Tanner,  whose  son  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
some  time  afterwards  on  a  creek  which  now 
bears  his  name.  Some  time  m  May  or  June  yve 
started  to  go.  up  the  Big  Miami,  to  make  what 
yve  called  improvements,  so  as  to  secure  a  portion 
of  the  lands  which  we  selected  out  of  the  be-t  and 
broadest  bottoms  between  the  month  of  the  river 
and  where  Hamilton  now  stands. — We  started 
a  north  course  anil  came  to  White  Water,  sup- 
posing it  to  k-  ihe  Miami:  we  proceeded  up  the 
creek,  but  Joseph  Kohinson.  who  started  fro-r. 
the  mouth  of  the  Miau'.i  with  our  party, 
and  who  knew  something  of  the  r..mi:ry 
from  having  been  taken  prisoner  with  Col. 
Ijughery  and  carried  through  it.  giving  it  as 
hi*  opinion,  that  we  were  r.ot  at  the  main 
river,  we  made  a  rait  and  crowed  the  stream, 
having  the  mi-t'ortunc  to  lo>v  all  our  gun*  in  the 
passage.    We  pPH-.t,kd  i:p  to  where  Hamilton 
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now  is,  and  made  improvements  wherever  wc 
found  bottoms  finer  than  the  rest,  all  the  way 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miami.  I  then  went  up 
the  <  »hio  again  to  lhirf'alo,  hut  returned  the  same 
fall,  and  founds  iens.  I 'lark.  Ihttlcr  and  Parsons 
at  the  mouth  of  the  I'ig  Miami,  as  commission- 
ers  to  treat  with  the  Indians.  Major  Finney  was 
there  also.  I  was  in  company  w  ith  Symmes  when 
he  was  engaged  in  taking  the  meanders  of  the 
Miami  River  at  the  time  John  Kilson  was  killed 
by  the  Indians." 

ft  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  the  young 
man  named  Tanner,  referred  to  in  this  item, 
was  nut  slain  at  the  time,  hut  survived  to  pass 
through  more  adventures. 

The  publication  of  Hiudman's  narrative 
brought  forth  a  Utter  on  July  12,  1845,  from  a 
writer  who  gave  further  information  in  regard 
to  this  1m>v  Tanner,  who  it  seems  was  captured 
by  the  Indians,  and  lived  with  them  for  a  period 
of  almost  thirty  years.  He  married  an  Indian 
wife  and  had  six  children  by  her. 

The  conference  of  Generals  C  lark.  Hutler  and 
1 'arsons  with  the  Indians  is  described  at  length 
at  a  subsequent  point. 

In  March,  1788,  three  boats  containing  Samuel 
I'urviance.  from  the  prominent  city  of  Baltimore, 
with  four  or  live  gentlemen  from  Maryland, 
Mous.  Kagant  and  two  other  Frenchmen  and 
eight  or  ten  other  persons  engaged  on  a  scientific 
exploring  expedition  were  captured  near  the  Pig 
Miami,  and  a  large -part  of  the  party  killed.  The 
fate  of  Mr.  I'urviance  was  never  determined  al- 
though a  long  and  unsuccessful  search  was  made 
for  him  by  Genera]  Harmar. 

Probably  the  latest  visitors  to  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, prior  to  its  final  settlement,  were  a  party 
of  hunters,  five  men  in  all  from  the  station  near 
Georgetown,  Kentucky,  who  landed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1788,  at  the  edge  of  Doer  creek  in  two 
canoes.  They  hid  their  canoes  among  the  wil- 
lows and  weeds  that  grew  thick  and  rank  upon 
that  little  stream  and  then  proceeded  to  ascend 
the  creek  along  the  left  hank.  "  At  the  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
mouth,  in  the  shade  of  a  branching  elm,  they 
halted  for  refreshment,  and  sat  down  to  partake 
of  the  rude  repast  of  the  wilderness.  The  month 
was  September,  the  day  char  and  warm,  and  the 
hour  almost  sunset.  Having  partaken  of  their 
evening  meal,  the  party,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
man  named  Hall— one  of  their  number — pro- 
posed, as  a  matter  of  sat'etv  and  comfort,  that 
they  should  go  among  the  northern  liilh.  and 
there  encamp  until  the  morning's  dawn.  His 


projiosition  was  acceded  "to,  and  the  party 
started  i<n  their  journey.  Knierging  from  a 
thicket  of  111.11  weed,  through  which  a  deer-path 
was  open,  and  into  which  the  party  walked  single 
file,  1  hey  entered  one  after  another  upon  a  grassy, 
weedless  knob,  which.  lxeuig  elevated  some  dis- 
tance al>ovc  the  tops  of  the  blossomed  weeds 
around,  had  the  appearance  of  a  green  island  in 
the  midst  of  a  purple  sea.  The  hunters  did  not 
pause  for  a  moment,  hut  entered  the  narrow 
avenue  one  after  another 

"  As  the  last  man  was  alnnit  to  enter  the  path, 
he  fell  simultaneously  with  the  crack  of  a  rifle, 
discharged  from  among  the  weeds  on  the  western 
slope.  The  whole  party  dashed  into  the  thicket 
on  either  side  and  'squatted.'  with  ritles  cocked, 
ready  for  any  emergency.  (Juictly  in  this  posi- 
tion they  waited  until  nightfall,  but  everything 
around  being  still,  and  no  further  hostile  demon- 
stration.-, being  made,  one  after  another,  they 
again  ventured  out  into  the  path  and  started 
toward  the  owning,  observing,  however,  the  ut- 
most caution. 

"Hall,  a  bold  fellow,  and  connected  by  ties  of 
kindred  with  the  man  who  had  been  shot,  whose 
name  was  I'.axter,  crawled  quietly  upon  his  hands 
and  knees  to  the  spot  where  In-  comrade  had 
fallen,  and  found  him  dead,  ly  ing  with  bis  face 
downward,  a  bullet  having  entered  his  skull  for- 
ward of  the  left  temple.  I'.axter  had  fallen  some 
ten  feet  from  the  thicket's  entrance,  and  Hall, 
after  getting  out  of  the  thicket,  rolled  «Howlv  to 
the  sid*-  of  the  dead  man,  lest  he  should  be  ob- 
served by  the  skulking  enemy,  as,  in  an  upright 
position,  not  withstanding  the  gloom  of  nightfall, 
he  would  have  been.  He  lav  for  several  minutes 
by  the  side  of  (he  corpse  analyzing,  as  it  were, 
the  sounds  of  the  night,  as  if  to  detect  in  them 
the  decoying  tricks  so  common  to  the  Indian 
There  was  nothing,  however,  that,  even  to  his 
practiced  ear.  indicated  the  presence  of  an  enemv  ; 
and  he  ventured  at  length  l<>  stand  erect.  With 
rifle  readv,  and  eve-hall  strained  to  penetrate 
the  gloom  that  hung  like  a  marsh  mist  upon  the 
purple  fields  around,  he  >U»»\  for  several  seconds, 
and  then  gave  a  signal  for  the  approach  of  his 
companions.  I  he  party  cautiously  approached 
the  spot  where  Hall  stood,  and  after  a  moment's 
consultation  in  whispers  agre.d  lo  bury  the  un- 
fortunate man,  and  then  pursue  their  journey. 
Poor  I'.axter  was  carried  |o  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  silently  interred  under  a  Uach,  a  few  feet 
from  the  hititT.  the  grave  being  dug  by  the  toma- 
hawks of  his  late  companions. 

"Having  performed  the  last  sad  duties  to  ihe 
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departed,  the  party  prepared  to  leave,  and  had 
advanced,  silently,  a  step  or  two,  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  sound  upon  the  water.  "A  canoe!' 
whispered  Hall.  A  suspicion  flashed  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  crawled  to  the  spot  where  the 
canoes  had  been  hidden,  and  found  one  of  them 
gone. 

"Quick  to  decide,  and  fired  with  a  spirit  of  ven- 
geance, he  proposed  to  his  comrades  that  im- 
mediate pursuit  be  made.  The  proposition  was 
agreed  to.  and,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  three 
oi  the  hunters,  armed  and  determined  for  their 
mission,  were  darting  silently  through  the  quiet 
waters  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  which  they 
had  recently  heard.  Almut  one  hundred  yards 
below  the  mouth  of  Licking,  on  the  Kentucky 
side,  they  came  within  rifle-shot  of  the  canoe, 
fired  at  the  person  who  was  paddling  it.  scarcely 
visible  in  the  dim  starlight,  and  a  short  exclama- 
tion of  agony  evidenced  the  certainty  of  the 
shot. 


"Paddling  up  alongside,  the  canoe  was  found 
to  contain  but  a  single  person,  and  that  an  old 
Indian,  writhing  in  death's  agony,  the  blood  gush- 
ing from  his  shaven  brow.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe  lay  a  rirle,  and  near  it  a  pouch  of  parched 
corn,  and  a  gourd  about  half  filled  with  whisky. 
It  was  this  Indian,  evidently,  who  shot  Baxter, 
and  it  seemed  equally  evident  that  he  was  alone 
upon  the  war-path.  The  savage  was  scalped,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  river. 

"Hall  and  his  party  returned  to  the  mouth  of 
the  creek,  again  hid  the  canoes,  encamped  near 
Baxter's  grave  tor  the  night,  and  with  the  morn- 
ing's dawn  started  upon  their  journey  home. 

'  Forty  years  afterward,  some  boys,  digging 
for  worms  at  the  mouth  of  Deer  creek,  just  below 
the  bridge,  discovered  a  skeleton  with  a  bullet- 
hole  in  the  skull,  and  the  ball  itself  inside.  It 
t*  supposed  this  was  the  remains  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Baxter  "    (Cist.  Cincinnati  in  1859,  p.  50.1 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


FORT  FINNEY. 

Butler's  Trip  Down  the  Ohio-  The  Fort  on  the  Point — Conferences  with  the  Indians- 
Clark's  Presence  or  Mind— The  Treaty. 


Tlie  occasion  referred  to  hv  Hindman  in  his 
narrative,  where  he  speaks  of  finding  Generals 
Clark,  Butler  and  Parsons  at  the  mouth  of  the  ! 
Big  Miami,  as  commissioners  lo  treat  with  the 
Indians,  was  the  celebrated  conference  which 
took  place  at  Fort  Finney.  This,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  transient  blockhouses  built  by  the 
war  parties  of  Kentucky  on  the  site  of  Cincin- 
nati, which  have  already  been  referred  to.  was 
the  firs*,  work  for  human  habitation  built  by 
whites  between  the  Miamis,  of  which  we  have  a 
record.  It  stood  in  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Great  Miami  with  the  Ohio, 
atom  three-foufths  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth 
and  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  farm  of 
the  late  John  Scott  Harrison. 

Henry  Howe  says  that  as  late  as  the  winter  of 
1866,  some  remains  of  this  fort  were  still  to  be 
seen.  It  is  this  fortification  which  is  later  re- 
ferred to  hv  Symines,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Old  Fort  "  and  it  was  built  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1785,  at  the  time  of  the  conference 
referred  to  in  Hindman's  narrative 

It  so  happens  that  we  have  a  complete  re- 
port of  this  conference  from  two  eye  witnesses 
and  participants  and  also  that  these  two  reports 
have  been  stipi>oscd  to  present  certain  features 
of  disagreement.  Judge  Hall,  too,  in  his  book 
"The  Romance  of  Western  History"  gives  an 
account  of  the  conference,  which  has  been  as- 
sailed as  inaccurate  in  details. 

The  participants  were  people  of  such  impor- 
tance and  the  proceedings  were  so  characteristic 
of  negotiation*  with  the  Indians,  and  the  narra- 
tives of  the  parties  reflect  so  much  light  upon 


the  first  settlement  between  the  Miamis  that  a 
somewhat  extended  account  of  the  matter  may 
!  not  seem  uninteresting. 

buti.kr's  trip  down  tiik  OHIO. 

Gen.  John  Richard  Butler,  of  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, had  been  appointed  in  the  early  fall 
of  1785,  as  one  of  the  three  commissioners,  to 
act  with  two  others.  Gen.  <  ieorge  Rogers  Gark 
and  Gen.  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  in  an  attempt 
to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Northwestern  Indians. 
His  journal  with  reference  to  the  matter  is  very 
complete  and  full  of  interest.  On  September  9, 
1785,  he  records  his  parting  from  his  family. 
He  proceeded  in  company  with  "the  Hon.  Col. 
James  Monroe,  a  member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Virginia,  a  gentleman  very  young  for 
a  place  in  that  honorable  body ;  but  a  man  well 
read,  very  sensible,  highly  impressed  with  the 
consequence  and  dignity  of  the  Federal  Union, 
and  a  determined  supporter  of  it  in  its  fullest 
latitude." 

At  Fort  Mcintosh,  which  was  thirty  miles  be- 
low Fort  Pitt  and  near  the  mouth  of  Heaver 
creek,  a  very  short  distance  from  the  Old  I-ogs 
Town  of  Christopher  Gist,  the  party  was  joined 
by  Lieutenant,  afterwards  called  Major  Denny, 
and  a  number  of  troops.  Here  he  heard  reports 
of  General  Clark,  who  was  a  little  distance  be- 
low Scioto  on  his  way  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
and  also  the  account  of  the  murder  of  one  of 
the  settlers  on  Fish  creek,  a  few  days  since. 
The  conduct  of  the  Indians  was  rejiorted  as  very 
extraordinary. 

"  They  came  to  the  door  and  knocked  very 
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early  in  the  morning,  the  man  rose  out  of  bed 
and  was  shot  through  the  door  which  broke  his 
thigh :  on  his  falling,  the  door  was  broke  in 
by  the  Indians,  who  tomahawked  him  and  two 
children:  the  woman  in  fright  lav  still  They 
told  her  not  to  be  uneasy,  that  they  would  not 
leave  the  house,  a*  they  would  xnhi  U-  hack 
again,  but  did  not  intend  to  injure  her :  that 
they  were  Chcrokces  and  wonlo  never  make 
peace  She  asked  why  they  troubled  her.  that 
the  Indains  had  made  peace  with  <  ien  Clark 
last  fall:  they  said  not  they,  that  it  they  cnld 
meet  t  ien.  Clark  they  would  kill  him  also." 

At  the  Mint;" >town».  Butler  met  Joseph  Ross 
and  Iris  settlers  whom  he  warned  to  leave  the 
place  Ross  insisted  that  he  intended  to  vindi- 
cate himself  and  neighbors  before  Congress 
This  wa-  one  of  the  squatter  settlement*  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ohio  which  gave  the  authorities 
so  much  trouble 

This  journal  contains  almost  daily  mention  of 
parties  passing  to  and  fro  on  the  river,  who  were  • 
met  In  Hutler  and  also  of  squatters  who  had  set- 
tled on  the  north  -ide  of  the  <  Urn.,  contrary  to 
the  pn.vlamation  of  Congress.  C.encral  Butler 
in  each  case  warned  the  settlers  that  they  were  ' 
violators  of  the  law  .  but  with  whai  result  we  arc- 
not  informed. 

On  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  he 
examined  it  with  reference  to  establishing  a  post  i 
there  and  concluded  that  the  most  eligible  point 
was   on   the   Ohio  side      He   therefore   wrote  1 
from  there  tii  Major  Doughty,  recommending  the 
place,  with  his  opinion  of  the  kind  of  work  most  j 
proper:  this  was  the  site  of  Fort  Harmar.  across  j 
the  Muskingum  from  the  present  city  of  Mariet- 
ta.    This -letter  which  contained  other  remarks  j 
<>n  the  fort  he  left  fixed  to  a  locust  tree. 

Colonel  Monro* .  ow  ing  to  the  low  stage  of  the 
river  which  made  the  voyage  more  tedious  than 
exacted.  "  rinds  himself  much  straightened  for 
tune  m  this  tour,  being  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Federal  Court,  which  is  to  *it  at  Willi amsburgh 
on  a  trial  between  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts. Imv  on  the  15th  of  November,  for 
winch  reason  he  prnj>o»<-s  to  take  a  biat  and 
push  night  and  day  for  Limestone,  and  from 
rln nee  to  Lexington,  through  the  wilderness  into 
Virginia.  His  company  is  of  the  most  desirable 
lind.  In  inc  polilc.  friend'v  and  sens, He.  generally 
cheerful,  and  always  edifying." 

Monroe,  who  of  course  it  1-  not  necessary  to 
state  is  best  known  as  President  M'W.ht.  !■  ~-4v 
with  him  the  lightest  l-ai.  a  sergeant  and  four  ; 


soldiers  and  Lieutenant  Denny.  "  a  good  young 
gentleman,  as  far  as  Limestone,  where  the 
Colonel  will  leave  him  and  the  party,  who  with 
Lieut.  Denny  will  wait  to  join  us." 

As  the  journey  progressed,  t  icncral  Hutler 
became  more  impressed,  and  on  (  ictober  12th 
speaks  as  follows : 

"  The  lands  here  are  really  beautiful,  and  very- 
rich :  the  majestic  Ohio  rolling  gently  along 
within  the  most  delightful  banks  that  ever  en- 
closed a  river  ,  and  in  a  few  years  must  l>e  the 
happy  al*»dc  of  thousands  who  with  moderate 
industry  may  obtain  the  greatest  profusion  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  :  the  soil  being  so  abundant- 
ly rich  and  fertile,  and  the  climate  inferior  to 
none  on  the  globe  " 

On  the  next  day  he  bursts  into  the  following 
rhapsody : 

-  The  nearer  we  approach  the  Kanhawa.  the 
more  magnificent  is  the  appearance  of  the  river. 
Here  might  the  Poet  exercise  his  genius  in  the 
descriptive  song  of  future  times,  and  the  joy  of 
hi*  soul,  with  rapture  hand  down  to  nations  yet 
unJiorn  to  the  present  fathers,  whose  joyous 
hearts  will  b>und  with  pleasure  to  see  so  ample, 
delightful,  and  healthy  a  country  for  their  ris- 
ing generations,  who,  far  from  the  tyrannic  hand 
of  kingly  power,  governed  by  the  mild  and 
wholes. .me  laws  created  by  their  fathers,  and 
fashioned  10  their  own  liking  by  future  legisla- 
tors, may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  plenty, 
and  domestic  ease:  secure  in  their  persons  ami 
properly,  may  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences  to 
such  perfection  as  to  become  rivals  not  only  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  but  be  the  patterns  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  globe  for  learning,  piety  and 
virtue.  Here  may  the  industrious  and  broken 
hearted  farmer,  tired  with  the  slavery  of  the  un- 
fortunate situation  in  which  he  was  born,  lay 
•  l>\\u  his  burthen  ami  find  rest  on  these  peace- 
ful and  plenteous  plains:  here  may  Iberia,  Brit- 
ain and  Scotia,  pour  out  their  superabundant  soils 
and  daughters,  who  with  cheerful  hearts,  and 
indiistrn  '.is  bands,  will  wipe  away  the  tear  of 
tyrannic  toil,  and  join  the  children  of  America 
in  the  easy  labors  of  comfort  ami  plenty,  and 
bless  the  providence  <-f  that  power  who  hath 
directed  them  to  such  a  land:  y.s.  thev  will  be 
goo.],  respectful,  and  gratetu!  citizens,  the  great- 
est etiemi.  s  of  tomgN  power,  arid  will  support 
with  \o\i.  it-  her.  iic  si 'tis  of  Independence,  and 
\<i:r  children's  clv'dren.  those  honors,  those 
i,!es>ings  earned  by  iMir  tuls.  blood,  and  treas- 
ure: and  sir.g  the  praises  of  Cod  in  temples  yet 
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to  form,  who  led  you  to  the  battles,  and  con- 
quest of  the  unwise  and  tyrannic  George  the 
Third.  They  will  also  in  the  anniversary  song 
transmit  your  virtues  and  heroism  to  the  chil- 
dren of  future  time,  whose  hearts  shall  heat  high 
in  emulating  their  progenitors,  and  Weeping  sa- 
cred the  scroll  of  Independence.  Passed  two  Is 
lands  about  nine  o'clock." 

Who  that  has  had  knowledge  of  Ohio's  sons, 
can  douht  the  prophetic  power  of  General  I'ut- 
ler.  These  islands  wire  sixteen  mile-  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 

On  the  >ame  da>  he  writes: 

"This  delightful  country  involuntarily  draws 
from  tin  pen  praises;  it  is  line,  it  is  rich,  and 
only  wants  the  cultivating  hand  of  man  to  ren- 
der it  the' joyous  seat  of  happy  thousands.  Here- 
are  the  wild  animals  provided  for  the  assistance 
of  the  first  settlers.  Here  are  the  finest  and 
most  excellent  sites  for  farms,  cities,  and  towns. 
Tins  seems  provided  as  a  reward  for  the  adven- 
turous and  industrious,  by  the  Divine  hand, 
whose  good  providence  appears  in  all  his  works. 
Here  we  have  nothing  to  do  hut  spring  from 
our  kiats  among  Mocks  of  turkeys,  kill  as  we 
please,  for  sport  or  gust;  the  bear  growls  in 
your  hearing,  and  the  deer,  timid  b\  nature, 
bounds  along  before  your  eye:  in  short,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  beauty  and  plenty.  I  have  just 
stepped  from  my  boat  and  killed  at  one  shot 
two  fine  turkeys,  and  our  whole  party  feasts  on 
fine  venison,  bear  meat,  turkeys  and  catfish,  pro- 
cured by  themselves  at  pleasure." 

On  the  following  da\  he  was  nearly  bitten  by 
a  copper  snake.  a>  he  was  engaged  in  a  turkey 
bunt. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  P.ig  Sandy  creek,  a 
hunter,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Zane.  killed  a  buffalo 
and  just  about  fifteen  mile's  below  three  more 
buffalo.  "  one  of  which  seems  to  be  a  real  curi- 
osity for  si/e. 

"  The  head  weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  pounds,  ami  the  tongue  six.  total,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  pounds.  The  he-ad  was  cut 
oft  as  close  as  possible,  being  cut  off  at  the 
large  joint,  so  that  the  neck  was  but  a  small  ad- 
dition to  its  weight  The  leg  and  shoulder  when 
set  upright  was  as  high  as  my  head,  which  is  the 
feet  eight  and  a  half  inches,  this  when  on  the 
body,  including  that  extraordinary  pri>ttihcrancc 
called  the  hump.  Mr,  Zane  assured  me.  is  higher 
than  his  head,  which  is  six  feet  (eighteen 
hands  t  :  and  it  was  agreed  by  all  who  saw  this 
amazing  wild  animal  that  it   weighed  at  least 


fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Part  of  the  beef  of 
these  fine  animals  was  delivered  to  the  troops 
and  part  salted  for  future  use. 

"1  cannot  help  here  describing  the  amazing 
plenty  ami  variety  of  this  night's  supper.  We 
had  fine  roast  buffalo  beef,  soup  of  buffalo  and 
turkeys,  fried  turkeys,  fried  catfish,  fresh  caught, 
roast  due-ks,  good  punch,  madeira,  claret,  grog 
and  toddv.  and  the  troops  supplied  in  the  most 
abundant  manner.  They  are  all  cheerful,  and 
generally  in  perfect  health,  and  enjoying  the 
bounties  of  heaven,  the  land  and  the  water.  The 
industry  and  judgment  of  one  man  could  e'er- 
tainly  supply  many  families.  Mr.  Zane  killed 
this  day.  on  the  lowest  computation,  three  thou- 
sand weight  of  as  fine  beef  as  need  be  used,  all 
in  about  four  hours'  hunting.  What  a  plenty 
for  two  large  families  for  one  whole  \ear." 

This  paragraph  may  be  well  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  Cuvier  Club. 

General  Hutler's  enthusiasm  is  not  even  dis- 
turbed by  the  site  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  "sweet 
and  delightful  little  river  Sciota.  whose  charm- 
ing hanks  are  not  only  beautiful  to  a  wonder, 
but  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  soil  in  my 
knowledge." 

iiuffaloes  were  very  plenty  here  and  the  inde- 
fatigable Mr.  Zane  was  in  his  element.  At  Lime- 
stone. Lieqtcnant  Denny,  who  had  preceded  them 
with  Colonel  Monroe-,  rejoined  the  party.  The 
party  left  Limestone  early  in  the  morning  of 
October  mth,  and  between  that  point  and  the 
Little  Miami  seemed  to  have  had  considerable 
trouble  with  Sand  bars.  <  )n  the  jmh  Mr  Zane 
killed  a  small  bear. 

On  Friday,  October  -?  i  >t .  appears  the  follow- 
ing : 

"Sailed  at  half  past  two  o'clock ;  passed  the 
mouth  of  Little  Miami  at  three  o'clock.  It  is  so 
low  there  was  no  water  running:  above  the  sand 
hank,  which  is  off  its  mouth,  the  sand  is  quick, 
and  the  little  water  which  issues  from  it 
passes  through  the  sand. 

"The  bottoms,  both  above  and  be-low.  is  verv 
flat  and  low,  and  I  think  inundated  with  small 
Hood*.  About  two  miles  below  is  a  piece  of  high 
ground,  which  I  think  will  be  the  site  of  a  town, 
as  will  he  the  case  at  the  mouths  of  all  the 
principal  rivers  and  creeks  of  this  great  coun- 
try. I  find  (apt.  Hutchins'  map  verv  de- 
fective in  his  delineations  ,,f  creeks.  I  think 
his  courses  and  distances  good,  and  may  say 
really  pe  rfect,  but  he  has  certainly  missed  several 
large  creeks,  both    above    Limestone  and  be- 
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tween  that  place  and  little  Miami-.  Below  the 
mouth  of  this  little  river  about  two  miles,  is  a 
very  large  bank  of  sand  at  which  Mr  Zanc  came 
in  for  people  to  bring  in  two  deer. 

"Pushed  on  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  Creek, 
which  is  a  pretty  stream :  at  the  mouth,  both 
above  and  below,  is  very  fine  bottoms.  The  bot- 
tom below  the  mouth  seems  highest  and  most 
fit  to  build  a  town  on :  it  is  extensive,  and  who- 
ever owns  the  bottoms  should  own  the  hill  also. 
Passed  this  at  five  o'clock,  and  encamped  two 
miles  below  on  the  north  side. 

"There  is  great  plenty  of  limestone  and  coal 
appears  on  every  strand.  Here  is  a  very  fine 
body  of  bottom  land  to  a  small  creek  tour  miles 
IkIow  Licking  creek. 

"I  am  informed  that  a  Capt.  Bird  of  the 
British  came  in  the  year  1780  from  Detroit, 
down  the  big  Miamis.  thence  tip  the  Ohio  to  the 
mouth  of  Licking  Creek,  thence  up  it  about 
fifty  miles  with  their  boats:  at  this  place  they 
took  their  artillery  and  cut  a  roa<l  fifty  miles 
into  the  country,  when  they  attacked  several 
small  stations  and  took  them ;  they  then  carried 
off  the  poor  distressed  people  with  their  little 
ones  to  Detroit  in  triumph." 

Mr.  Ford  calls  attention  to  die  fact  that  this 
was  the  most  distinguished  party  of  people  that 
had  yet  visited  the  neighborhood.  The  creek 
four  miles  below  must  have  been  Bold  Face 
creek,  which  enters  the  river  at  Sedamsville. 

The  country  some  miles  below  the  Licking  is 
described  as  follows : 

"One  mile  below  this  is  a  bar  of  sand  in  the 
middle  of  the  river ,  the  channel  is  on  the  north 
shore.  Here  are  the  dreadful  effects  of  a  tor- 
nado, on  the  hill,  on  the  north  side,  from  the 
top  down,  every  tree  and  the  surface  of  the 
earth  has  been  washed  or  blown  off.  On  the 
south  shore  there  is  about  four  acres  of  land, 
the  timber  of  which  is  totally  blown  down  and 
destroyed.  One  mile  below  this  is  a  -mall  creek 
which  i  think  will  be  sufficient  for  mills  part  of 
the  season,  as  it  comes  out  of  a  hilly  country  ; 
it  has  thrown  out  a  great  twdy  of  gravel.  &c. 
which  forms  a  kind  of  Presque  Isle,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  »  *  »  Twn  mj]t>s 
Mow  this  con-.es  in  a  -mall  creek,  just  above 
which  is  most  excellent  land  <  n  the  face  of  a 
beautiful  hill.  The  river  i-  bevond  description, 
deer  and  turkey  sporting  before  and  on  each 
-ide  in  great  abundance — -aw  c1»>\c  twenty 
deers  »K'fore  twelve  oVI  ^k  Put  in  to  dine 
alx-mt  eleven  o'clock  a»»-ut  twelve  :::tlr-  below- 
Licking  creek  " 


"Sailed  at   half  past  one  o'clock,  the  wind 
ahead.     Here    is  some  very  fin«*  land  covered 
with  pine.  ash.  and  other  rich  timber.  Pushed 
I  on  to  the  dreat  Miami,  above  the  mouth  of 
which  I  ordered  the  whole  to  camp  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening.    I  went  out  with  Major 
Finney  to  examine  the  ground  for  a  post.'' 
This  was  on  Saturday,  October  22,  1785. 
On  the  following  day  General   Butler  with 
some  of  his  officers  went  down  to  call  upon 
General  Clark  "who  lodged  at  a  place  called  a 
station,  which  is  a   few  families  collected  for 
mutual  safety  to  one  place,  and  a  little  fort 
erected."    Clark  was  below  the  Great  Miami, 
and  favored  locating  there  although  it  did  not 
I  come  within  the  resolution  of  Congress,  which 
[  authorized  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops 
to  take  post  at  any  proper  situation  between 
the  Miami  and  the  Muskingum  rivers.  This 
little  disagreement  is  significant,  as  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  little  feeling  at  all  times  between 
Butler  and  Clark,  which  may  account  for  some 
of  the  variations  in  the  narrations  about  the 
later  events  of  the  conference. 

The  biographer  of  Major  Denny  says  in  his 
memoir,  prefixed  to  the  "Military  Journal"  of 
Major  Denny  : 

"When  the  L'nited  States  Commissioners  were 
at  Fort  Finney,  waiting  for  the  Shawanees  to 
1  come  into  the  treaty.  General  Clark  kept  aloof 

from  his  colleagues.    There  appeared  to  Ik'  some  . 
'  jealousy  and  coolness  between  them.     But  to 
I  the  young  commandant.  Lieutenant  Denny,  he 
was  like  a  father.    He  invited  him  to  pass  his 
I  evenings  at  his  tent  ;  threw  off  his  reserve,  and  , 
I  talked  about  his  own  adventures     He  told  him 
j  that  frequently,  nt  night,  when  his  soldiers  lay 
1  ii|x<n  their  arms,  he  lias  crept.  <>u  all  fours,  to 
'  die  neighboring  lick,  with  only  hi?  tomahawk, 
I  for  fear  of  alarming  the  Indians,  watched  for 
!  the  deer  to  pass  and  -electing    a  young  one, 
j  killed  it.  and  carried  it  back  to  the  bivouac  for 
j  the  supper  of  his  men.    He  was  a  stout,  rather 
-hort.  square  man.  with  a  high,  broad  forehead. 
J  saudv  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  heavy,  shaggy  eye- 
■  brows.     With  his  personal  prowess,  hardihood 
and  capacity  for  detail,  there  was  always  com- 
prehensive  wisdom   m   his   plan  and  purpose, 
lie  raised  his  force  and  supplies  promptly.  He 
knew  exacth.  and  therefore  never  overrated  the 
dangers  in  the  way.    He  marched  quietly  to  his 
distant  e.J .-, .  ct  and*  t<>  'k  it  by  surprise.  There 
v..i-  no  n-.artial  pageant,  no  ostentatious  and 
p.  .vp.ii.  parade     He  threaded  the  forest  silently 
1  —or  on  his  Chickasaw  ponies  galloped  across 
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the  prairies,  and  gave  the  first  notice  of  his 
presence  to  the  savages  hy  his  (lag  supplanting 
that  of  their  great  allies  Hence  that  prestige, 
that  renown  amongst  them  which  was  of  such 
value  to  carry  on  hostilities  or  dictate  a  peace. 
When  he  was  present,  the  great  warriors  invcr 
noticed  any  other  (ieneral." 

mi:  iokt  on  tiii:  point. 

Butler,  after  examining  the  situation  sug- 
gested by  Clark,  determined  to  locate  above 
the  ( ireat  Miami:  and  on  the  25th  of  October, 
after  Mr.  Zane  had  been  sent  with  a  boat  and 
four  men  to  Licking  creek  to  hunt  buffalo,  work 
was  begun  on  the  permanent  stopping  place. 

'Major  Finney  began  to  lay  out  ami  clear  the 
ground  for  four  blockhouses  and  quadrangular 
work,  which  was  pushed  on  with  great  alac- 
rity by  himself  and  officers," 

Within  three  days  l'.titler  is  able  to  record 
that  "the  commanding  officer.  Major  Finney, 
his  officers  and  troops  are  really  indefatigable. 
They  have  got  two  blockhouses  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  defense,  and  a  third  well  forward.  This 
night  Lieutenant  Doyle  with  a  party  takes  post 
in  one  of  them,  and  we  hope  in  a  few  days  to  be 
secure  even  against  enemies." 

Maj.  Fhcnezer  Dciinv  is  a  little  more  specific 
in  his  description  His  "Military  Journal"  is 
not  so  flowery  a-,  that  of  Cctieral  l'.titler  but 
quite  accurate  in  details.  His  entry  of  October 
JJinI  reads: 

"Arrive  at  the  (ireat  Miami.  Best  ground 
for  our  station  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth, 
where  the  boats  were  brought  and  everything 
unloaded.  All  hands  set  to  work  chopping, 
clearing.  &c.  and  preparing  timber  for  bl<iek- 
bouses  and  pickets:  and  on  the  8th  instant  had 
ourselves  inclosed.  Hoisted  the  Nnited  States 
Hag.  and  christened  the  place  Fori  Finney,  in 
compliment  to  Captain  Finney,  the  command- 
ing officer.  Our  work  is  a  square  stockade  fort ; 
substantial  blockhouses,  two  stories,  twenty- 
four  hv  eighteen  feet  in  each  angle:  curtains 
one  hundred  feet  of  stout  pickets,  four  feet  in 
the  ground,  and  nine  feet  above:  situated  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  lb  rivet,  on  a 
rising  second  bank.  A  building,  eighteen  by 
twenty  ieet.  within  the  east  and  west  curtains, 
for  the  accommodation  and  reception  of  con- 
tractors' stores  and  Indian  goods;  ami  one  small, 
but  strong  building,  centre  of  north  curtain,  for 
magazine.  A  council  house,  twenty  by  sixty, 
detached,  but  within  gun-shot.  Commissioners 
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and  their  followers  pitch  their  tents  within  the 
fort,  and  erect  wooden  chimneys.  Season  very 
favorable,  but  growing  cool.  Men  employed 
finishing  the  blockhouses,  and  clearing  off  the 
timber  and  brush  to  some  distance  outside." 

Central  Butler,  in  his  diary,  notes  from  day 
to  dav  the  presence  of  Indians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  were  naturally  much  disturbed  by  the 
settlements,  and  reports  many  conversations  with 
representatives  of  the  various  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
Ivorhood.  Mr.  Zane  in  the  meantime  continued 
his  slaughter  of  buffaloes,  deer  and  turkeys, 
and  the  troops  seemed  well  provided  and  quite 
contented. 

On  Monday,  the  7th.  sailing  on  the  river  was 
tried  with  success,  as  the  effect  of  the  wind 
was  found  to  be  more  than  the  common  drift 
of  the  current.  In  the  various  excursions  from 
the  fort  many  bones  of  large  animals  were 
found,  which  are  discussed  at  considerable 
length  anrl  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  they 
were  granivorous. 

Ceneral  Parsons,  another  commissioner,  ar- 
rived on  the  13th  and  brought  with  him  reports 
of  Indian  attacks  at  various  points  up  the  river. 

On  the  17th.  the  place  for  the  encampment 
of  the  Indians  who  were  expected  was  selected 
on  the  bank  of  the  Miamis.  about  three  miles 
north  of  the  post. 

"I  observe  the  Miama  is  a  very  fine,  ami  will 
be  a  useful,  river,  as  it  has  a  great  deal  of  good 
water,  at  almost  all  seasons;  but  the  bed  being 
broad  it  is  generallv  shallow,  but  this  may  lie 
hcljK>d  as  the  bottom  is  not  very,  or  gen.-ral!\ . 
rocky,  but  gravelly,  and  by  throwing  a  curtain  of 
rocks,  starting  down  the  river  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  a  shoal,  so  as  to  collect  the  water  to 
a  focus,  whereby  a  channel  fit  to  take  up  boats 
may  be  made,  this  will  continue  always  good 
with  a  small  annual  repair  after  the  spring 
freshes,  and  will  render  the  boat  navigation  of 
this  and  all  other  streams  of  a  similar  kind  use- 
ful at  all  seasons— as  in  low  water  it  will  be 
practicable,  and  in  high  water  easv  and  cer- 
tain." 

I-iter  after  examining  the  bottom  between 
the  Miami  and  Ohio,  he  says: 

"I  find  a  great  body  of  the  low  land  which 
overflows,  will  make  good  corn  and  pasture 
fields,  ami  is  not  injured  by  the  floods,  which 
may  lie  still  improved  by  preserving  the  timber 
on  the  rivers  and  banking,  and  that  there  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  ground  for  a  town  near  the 
hills,  which  never  is  flooded.     The  hills  will 
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not  only  alTonl  timber  ami  stone  for  building, 
but  i-  in  m«>st  places  fit  for  fields,  orchards  and 
gardens;  most  delight  lull  y  situated,  the  town 
may  he  sufficiently  near  the  two  rivers,  to  add 
beauty  to  them,  and  Ik-  delighted  with  the 
majesty  and  elegance  of  tluir  meandering  cur- 
rents. I  also  find  that  the  land  is  very  fine 
along  the  <  >hio  for  about  one  mile,  to  the  first 
narrows  and  to  the  foot,  and  man)  places  to  the 
top  of  the  rul-i  ».  which  are  all  covered  with 
tine  a^h.  walnut,  oak.  hickory,  vines,  and  other 
rich  timbers." 

These  descriptions,  as  well  a-  those  of  Judge 
Sy mines,  written  a  little  over  three  years  later, 
are  the  must  interesting,  as  showing  how  little 
the  founders  of  the  city,  m  determining  as  to  the 
future  site,  wire  affected  by  what  impressed 
I M.th  <  ieneral  P.utler  and  Judge  Symmcs. 

The  peninsula  in  the  smith  western  part  of  the 
count v  seemed  the  natural  place  for  the  great 
citv  ot  the  Miamis.  and  it  was  not  until  the  prac- 
ticed eve  of  Major  Doughty  saw  the  advantages 
of  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati  as  a  location 
for  l  <  rt  W  ashington  that  the  first  plan  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

uim  i  hi: x i  is  w  n  h  i  hi:  im>l  \n> 

I'or  some  davs  the  journals  of  bull  (ieneral 
I'.ntler  anil  Major  Denny  were  tilled  with  inci- 
dents eoniucted  with  the  camp  life,  which  served 
to  while  awav  the  time,  while  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Indians.  The  commissioners  from 
time  to  time  look  trips  through  the  neighl-.r- 
bood.  sometimes  to  Hig  I'.one  l.iek  and  at  otlier 
times  to  the  falls  of  the  (  >hio.  The  Indians  that 
were  in  the  encampment  were  ever  ready  to 
accept  the  hospitality  of  the  whites  in  the  shape 
of  liquor  and  returned  U  with  entertainments 
■  t  their  i >w n  devising 

<  >n  November  ,24th.  (ieneral  i'.ntler  refers  to 
the  efforts  made  bv  certain  disattevted  parties 
:o  prevent  any  considerable  gathering.  "The 
•  —engrrs  and  Indians  Vth  agree  that  (hriy 
and  others  are  in  the  Shawnee  towns  using  every 
;.--<nas|..n  in  their  power  to  sr,,p  the  Indians 
;r..;r  co-;ing.  but  ir<  •- 1 1  present  appearances  I 
1  -!-   t  .1  gr..,t  iitiivbcr  of  them." 

hi  f.  !i.-w  ing  « lav  he  rev.  .rds  the  conference 
'-•.«.•••  I  Via  ware  an. I  W  van.  lot  chiefs.  111 

....  .  ■  pa,.  Sbawanees.  winch  ro- 

.  -'•  •.<    ;.r.  ■•■  ;       •  i  the   latter  I.  •  e1ldcav<  -r 

'•  .         •  '■  .  ■  r  t.  ■  tin-  e.  -uncil. 

  v  ■    fr---':.  ■:!  he-twee  11  T.utler  and 

...    : .    •  i'"<   t'-'l'  -wmg  t  ntry  : 


"During  our  conversation.  General  Clark  sent 
m  to  us  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Croghan  of 
Louisville,  which  arrived  by  Captain  Howell, 
on  Saturday,  the  26th  hist.,  of  which  I  took  a 
copy.  What  he  meant  by  detaining  this  letter 
so  iong  ami  shewing  it  at  this  time,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  say.  '  "  In  truth,  though,  he  has 
always  been  consulted  on  every  public  measure, 
and  none  adopted  without  his  concurrence,  there 
has  appeared  a  mysterious  something  in  his  con- 
duct which  I  cannot  comprehend,  nor  am  I 
certain  he  can  comprehend  it  himself,  as  I  can- 
not remember  a  single  proposition  of  his.  which 
has  not  been  either  agreed  to,  or  himself  con- 
vince"! of  its  being  improper,  hut  he  is  very 
modest  and  makes  hut  few." 

( >n  "the  5th.  the  three  commissioners  left  on 
a  visit  for  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  while  Captain 
blimey  and  Major  Denny,  with  a  party  of 
soldiers,  t.  *>k  a  trip  to  Big  Hone  Lick,  thirty- 
miles  down,  where  they  collected  some  very 
large  Im  nn  s. 

1  >n  the  following  day.  Major  Denny  gives  an 
account  of  a  trip  to  the  Indian  camp: 

"Spent  this  day  in  the  Indian  camp  by  invi- 
tation: treated  with  attention.  It  was  a  high 
dav  among  them,  a  frolic  ami  least:  several 
games  played — exceedingly  active  at  the  game 
our  boys  eall  shinny  or  common.  About  forty 
young  men  were  paraded  for  this  game.  equally 
divided  :  the  ground  had  been  cleared  for  the  pur- 
pose'. At  the  centre  was  a  painted  post,  dec- 
orated with  pieces  of  cloth  suitable  for  leggings 
and  breech  clouts;  the  winning  side  got  these'. 
Their  ball,  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  made  of 
eleer's  hair,  covered  with  skin:  their  sticks,  four 
or  five'  feet  long,  resembling  a  racket.  The'  ball 
was  thrown  in  the  air — ah  endeavored  to  catch 
it  upon  his  racket:  a  fellnw  would  take'  it  in  this 
way  and  ke.p  it  until  another  more  smart  over- 
look him  i;r  knoeked  it  abroad,  when  another 
scramble  took  place.  Muv  insisted  on  mv  join- 
ing m  otic  ot  these  games.  Several  either  games 
w  e  re  pl.md;  s.  .n:e  with  beans  and  dishe  s  or 
howls  in  imitaiion  of  backgammon.  Our  din- 
ner was  -et  ved  upon  skins  spread  on  the  ground. 
Had  walked  to  the  camp,  but  11. list  ride  back: 
girl  and  In  'i  -e  g<  it  f-  .r  me." 

'I  wo  ..f  the  commissi,  .m-t's.  General  I  Sutler 
and  Gc-erd  l';ir.i  in,  relumed  in  a  little  over  a 
w<ik.  <  .cii.ral  I  hub  r  v<rv  much  disgtisied  with 
tin-  \ick  '  t  O'tisi'li  r.di.  'i  with  which  they  had 
lu  in  It.. itel  at  L.  .msv*le  'intend  (.  lark  did 
not  t.turn  vvh  th.  tn.  a'.di.  ;igh  he  expected  to 
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follow  in  a  few  clays.  At  this  time  about  one 
hundred  Indians,  principally  Wyandot s  and  Del- 
aware's, with  whom  the  treaty  at  Port  Mcintosh 
had  bccji  made,  had  gathered ;  the  Shawanees, 
for  whom  the  present  treat)  was  particularly  in- 
tended, seemed  to  hang  hack,  although  several 
messages  were  received  as  to  their  intentions  of 
coming  in  a  few  days. 

General  1 'arsons,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Heart, 
at  Fort  Mannar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum, 
dated  Fort  Finney,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami.  December  jo,  1785.  says: 

"Since  we  have  been  here  every  measure  has 
been  taken  to  bring  in  the  Indians.  The  Wyan- 
dot s  and  Delaware*  are  lure:  the  other  nations 
were  coming,  and  were  turned  back  by  the  Sha- 
waiuse.  These  at  last  sent  two  of  their  tribe  to 
examine  oiir  situation,  and  satisfy  themselves  of 
our  designs.  With  these  men  we  were  very 
ojten  and  explicit.  We  told  them  we  were  fully 
convinced  of  their  designs  in  coming;  that  we 
were  fully  satisfied  with  it  :  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  take  their  own  way  and  time  to  answer 
the  purposes  they  came  lor:  that  we  were  de- 
sirous of  living  in  peace  with  them,  and  for  that 
purpose  had  come  with  offers  of  peace  to  them, 
which  they  would  judge  of.  and  whether  peace 
or  war  was  most  for  their  interest;  that  we  very 
well  knew  the  measures  the  British  agents  had 
taken  to  deceive  ihem.  That  if  they  came  to 
the  treaty,  any  man  who  had  filled  their  ears  with 
tnose  stories  wn-  at  liberty  to  come  with  them, 
and  return  in  safety,  lint  if  they  refused  to  treat 
with  us.  we  should  consider  it  as  a  declaration 
of  war  on  their  part.  &c. 

'  These  men  stayed  about  u-  eight  days,  and 
then  told  Us  they  were  fully  convinced  our  de- 
signs were  good:  that  they  had  l>ccn  deceived; 
that  they  would  return  home,  and  use  their  in- 
fluence to  bring  in  their  nation,  and  send  out 
to  the  other  nations.  Last  night  we  received 
a  belt  of  wampum,  and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  with 
a  message  that  they  would  be  in  when  we  had 
smoked  the  tobacco.  From  our  information,  we 
are  ltd  to  believe  tin  se  people  will  very  gen- 
erally come  in.  and  heartily  concur  with  us  in 
peace.  I  think  it  not  probable  the  treaty  will  be- 
gin sooner  than  lanuarv. 

"The  British  agents,  our  own  traders,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Kentucky.  I  am  convinced,  are  all 
opposed  to  a  treaty  ,  and  are  using  even'  measure 
to  prevent  it.  Strange  as  this  may  seem.  I  have 
very  convincing  proofs  of  its  reality.  The  causes 
i  can  assign,  but  they  are  too  many  for  the  com- 
pass of  a  letter.     Notwithstanding  all  treaties 


wc  can  make,  1  am  convinced  we  shall  not  be  in 
safety  until  wc  have  |>osts  established  in  the 
upper  country." 

Major  Denny  speaks  much  to  the  same  effect : 

"Those  with  us,  about  one  hundred,  are  princi- 
|>a!]y  Wyandots  and  Delawares.  with  whom  the 
treaty  at  Mcintosh  was  held.  The  Shawanees 
are  the  fellows  the  present  treat)  was  intended 
for:  they  seem  to  hang  back.  Indians  treated 
very  kindly — dancing  partus  in  our  council  house 
almost  every  afternoon ;  the  men  jump,  stamp 
and  exert  themselves  much,  but  all  keep  good 
time ;  females  glide  round  and  have  a  gait  or  step 
peculiar  to  themselves.  An  old  fellow  has  a 
keg.  with  skin  drawn  over  each  head — sort  of 
drum,  on  which  he  beats  time — considerable  reg- 
ularity— dance  in  a  circle  round  the  fire— can't 
dance  without  something  to  make  their  hearts 
wann.  ami  generally  break  up  pretty  merry. 
Very  few  went  home  soIkt.  but  those  who  did 
were  sure  to  get  drunk  at  night.  They  would 
come  next  day  and  peremptorily  demand  a  quan- 
tity of  rum:  on  being  refused  they  set  homeward 
very  much  offended,  declaring  that  the  next  day 
should  move  them  oft.  never  to  be  seen  as  friends 
again.     This  day  our  clothing  came." 

( it-ncral  Butler  records  something  of  the  same 
character  in  his  journal  of  the  Jtst.  The  half- 
king,  ami  the  Crane,  and  several  young  fellows 
came  into  the  fort  drunk,  and  wanted  more  rum, 
and  upon  being  refused  they  became  very  ill- 
natured  and  threatened  to  leave.  ( ieneral  Par- 
sons and  (ieneral  Butler  retired  to  their  tent,  but 
the  drunkard  followed  them,  insisting  upon  more 
rum.  and  after  a  time  the  half-king  again  re- 
turned, when  he  spoke  as  follows: 

"Brothers.  I  am  a  little  drunk,  and  I  feel  sorry 
that  you  left  me  in  your  dinner  tent,  it  hurt  me 
more  than  the  not  getting  rum.  I  intend  to  set 
off  to-morrow  with  all  mv  jieople.  and  I  thought 
it  best  to  tell  you  before  I  go."  After  some  dis- 
cussion and  a  glass  of  wine,  the  half-king  felt 
better  and  concluded  to  remain.  This  difficulty 
about  the  supply  of  rum  seemed  to  be  almost  of 
daily  occurrence. 

Major  Denny  on  the  21st.  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Harmar.  seems  to  l>c  in  doubt  as  to  whether  (ien- 
eral Clark  would  return : 

"Our  reason  for  thinking  he  will  scarcely  re- 
turn is,  that  while  here  he  had  received  almost 
daily  complaints  from  the  people  on  the  frontiers 
of  Kentucky,  against  the  Indians,  and  reflecting 
on  him  for  trilling,  as  they  think,  with  some  of 
the  savages,  while  others  are  plundering  them. 
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The  people  are  very  ripe  for  a  campaign  into  the 

towns." 

The  precautions  that  were  taken  is  indicated 
In  the  following  remark:  "Major  Finney  is  de- 
termined they  shan't  act  Pontiac  with  him,  for 
every  precaution  is  taken  at  that  time." 

On  the  23rd,  Major  Denny  records  the  arrival 
of  Clark,  "as  a  very  agreeable  surprise,  as  few 
of  us  expected  him." 

At  a  later  day  a  deputation,  including  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Delaware  Indian-,  was  sent  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  celebrated  Captain  Pipe,  to 
carry  a  speech  to  the  delinquent  Western  nations. 

On  New  War's  Day  open  house  was  kept  by 
the  Indians,  to  whom  was  sent  a  kettle  of  toddy, 
some  cooked  meat  and  bread,  a-  well  as  wishes 
lor  a  good  tu-w  \car.  "This  they  took  very  kind, 
and  set  to,  heart  ami  hand,  nun  and  women,  to 
get  drunk.  In  order  to  get  them  soon  away,  we 
told  them  w  hen  they  were  ready  to  go  home,  they 
should  have  a  small  keg  of  milk  (brand)  )  home 
with  them,  which  hurried  their  departure.  The 
cavalcade  was  curious— men  and  women,  two  on 
a  horse,  all  rode  in  the  same  manner,  without 
the  least  attention  to  the  delicacy  of  the  female 
sex." 

The  officers  treated  themselves  to  six  bottles 
of  claret,  so  that  one  can  Mieve  that  the  day 
was  a  success  all  around. 

On  this  day  a  passing  boat  brought  to  shore 
a  J«arty.  including  an  old  man  and  his  two  sons, 
named  Hindman.  who  told  a  most  marvelous 
-t'Ty  «  f  the  capture  of  the  older  man  by  the 
Shaw  ant  e  Indian*.  Neither  tjeneral  Butler  nor 
Major  Denny,  both  of  whom  record  the  incident, 
seem  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  story,  and 
Butler  states: 

"Hindman.  wc  find  oil  examination,  to  be  an 
ill-disposed  man.  and  one  of  the  party  who  mur- 
dered the  Moravian  Indians.  This  he  con- 
fesses himself,  and  has  declared  he  thinks  rob- 
bing the  Indians  oi  their  horses  justifiable." 

This  Hindman.  possible  was  the  man  wb<.se 
narrative  wa»  recorded  h\  Mr.  Cist,  as  hereto- 
f<  re  referred  to. 

The  Sbawatn-es  finally  gave  indications  of 
their  approach,  and  on  Saturday.  January  14th. 
they  were  receded  Major  Denny  was  not  im- 
pn--cd  with  the  manner  of  their  reception: 

'"<">••  r  <-. iriun:s»ioners  knowing  them  to  be  a 
verv  prr.tid  nation,  thought  it  best  to  pav  tliem 
die  ».i:ne  honors,  anil  'rdend  preparations  m  a 
mlr  mther  degrading  the  I "nited  States, 
which  w.v.  that  a  partv  <>f  soldiers  should  cook 
and  serve  <-::\  provision*       them  in  the  council 


I  house.  Now  with  them,  the  most  decrepit  old 
'  women  are  made  choice  of  for  that  business; 

and  nothing  could  have  <xvasioncd  greater 
;  laughter  than  the  appearance  of  soldiers  car- 
'  rying  kettles  of  provisions  to  them.  When  the 
Indians  saw  them  they  cried  out.  "There  come 
the  old  women  with  warriors'  coats  on,'  etc.  And 
i  who  knows  but  they  conceived  us  all  old  women 
;  clad  in  uniform." 

,  General  Butler's  account  is  more  cheerful  in 
I  t<  >ne : 

'Shortly  after  these  arrangements  they  ap- 
peared,  in  number  about  150  men  and  80  women, 
in  very  regular  order :  the  chiefs  in  front,  beating 
a  drum,  with  voting  warriors  dancing  a  peculiar 
•  lance  for  such  occasions.  This  is  so  particular 
that  I  shall  here  describe  it :  the  oldest  chief 
leads,  and  carries  a  small  drum,  on  which  he 
beats  time  and  sings:  two  young  warriors,  who 
dance  well,  carrying  each  the  stem  of  a  pipe 
painted,  and  decorated  with  feathers  of  the  bald 
i  eagle,  and  wampum,  these  are  joined  in  the 
dance  by  several  other  voting  men.  who  dance 
and  keep  time  to  the  drum;  the  whole  of  the 
party  painted  and  dressed  in  the  most  elegant 
manner,  in  their  way,  which  is  truly  fantastic, 
but  elegant,  though  savage.  The  chief  who 
headed  this  part)  is  called  Melonthe.  These 
were  followed  by  the  chief  warrior  Aweecanny. 
and  last  the  warriors  armed;  then  come  the  head 
woman,  called  Ca-we-chile.  in  front  of  all  the 
women  and  children.  When  they  came  near  the 
council-house.  Aweecanny  got  on  a  stump,  and 
ordered  the  whole  to  halt.  They  then  sung  for 
some  time,  when  he  gave  a  signal,  and  the  song 
.  ceased.  He  then  ordered  the  armed  men  to  make 
'■  ready,  which  they  did,  then  to  fire,  which  was 
performed  in  the  Indian  style,  which  is  a  run- 
ning fire:  this  was  repeated  three  tunes,  on  which 
our  troops  returned  the  salute,  with  three  vol- 

•  lies  from  a  platoon,  well  performed,  the  drum 
beating  an  American  march.  We  then  entered 
and  tn'k  our  -eats:  they  then  arrived,  and  after 

'  dancing  a  short  time  at  the  door,  by  way  of 
I  salute,  thev  entered  at  the  west  door,  the  chief 
on  our  left,  the  warriors  on  our  right  and  round 
.  on  the  ea-t  ( r.d  tiil  they  joined  the  chiefs;  the 
old  chief  Uating  the  drum,  and  the  young  men 
dancing  and  waving  the  leathers  over  us,  whilst 
the  ot"'i-r-  were  stated;  tin's  done,  the  women 

•  rnler<  1 '  a!  the  ea-t  d-»>r,  .'Mid  l""k  their  seat-  on 
the  ea-t  end.  with  great  form.  This  over,  the 
chief  enquired  who  were  the  commissioners, 
which  the  Nomig  warrior.  John  Harris,  told  them, 
am!   po-.rn.-d   1:-  ou-      After  a  short  song,  the 
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chiefs  called  on  Kckewepellethc,  a  Wagatom- 
mochic  man,  who  immediately  rose  to  address 
us.  His  speech  was  short,  hut  pathetic  and  sen- 
sible.   *    *  * 

"I  find  at  the  commencement  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  the  chiefs  or  kings  shake  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  to  treat  with  them,  hut  the  war- 
riors and  women  not  till  the  business  is  con- 
cluded: the  reason  they  give  is  that  the  heads  of 
the  people  should  he  on  an  easy  and  familiar 
footing,  hut  that  the  warriors  and  women,  who 
are  the  strength  of  the  nation,  more  distant  till 
peace  is  certain  " 

The  attachment  of  the  young  Shawanees  to  the 
British  is  remarked  hy  (ieneral  Butler.  On  the 
joth.  a  parly  of  twenty  Dela wares,  headed  by 
their  chieftain,  called  by  Major  Denny,  Bohen- 
geehalus,  and  by  Butler.  I'acauchichiles.  arrived. 
The  impression  that  (ieneral  Clark  had  made  on 
the  Indians  was  shown  by  the  conduct  of  this 
chieftain. 

Major  Denny  says:  "Bohcngcchalus  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  greatest  warriors  now  among 
all  the  Indians.  After  he  had  seated  himself 
he  discovered  (Ieneral  Clark,  and  knowing  him 
to  be  a  great  warrior,  rose  and  saluted  him  very 
significantly- — instead  of  taking  hold  of  each 
other's  hands,  they  gripped  nearly  at  the 
shoulder,  and  shook  the  left  hand  underneath  the 
right  arms." 

General  Butler,  in  reporting  the  speech  of 
this  chieftain,  says : 

"'His  first  address  was  to  the  Great  Spirit,  re- 
turning thanks  for  the  preservation  of  his  own 
and  Gen.  Clark's  life  through  the  war,  and  for 
putting  it  once  more  in  their  power  to  see  each 
other,  adding  that  he  felt  very  happy  at  the  pros- 
pect which  now  opened  to  his  view,  and  thanked 
God  for  giving  us  this  great  day  to  meet  and  de- 
clare the  pleasure  he  felt." 

The  Shawanees  naturally  had  to  show  their 
expertness  at  dancing,  but  the  most  pleasant  one. 
according  to  Major  Denny,  was  the  social 
dance : 

"As  many  young  men  as  please,  form  a  ring 
round  the  fire,  move,  dance  and  sing  love  songs: 
the  girls  looking  on  for  some  time — at  length 
they  rise  one  after  the  other,  as  the  spirit  moves 
them,  and  seize  a  partner.  The  couple  stick  to 
each  other,  dancing  and  performing  every  possi- 
ble gesture,  but  still  keep  in  the  ring,  singing 
and  heating  time  to  their  music.  Now.  while 
busily  engaged,  the  parties  exchange  some  arti- 
cles of  dress,  or  other  things,  as  a  token  of  their 
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regard.  The  girls  were  very  fond  of  getting  a 
few  of  us  engaged  in  this  dance." 

They  also  entertained  the  whites  with  their 
war  dance,  which  was  a  much  more  exciting  per- 
formance. 

The  Shawanees  occupied  the  long  house  in 
«lancing  for  ten  days,  hut  the  serious  business 
of  the  conference  began  on  January  ,26th.  at 
which  time  a  speech  for  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, prepared  by  (ieneral  Butler,  was  read 
and  explained  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Shawanees. 

Major  Denny  records:  '  Business  opened  this 
day  by  an  excellent  speech  from  our  commis- 
sioners to  all  the  Indians— about  four  hundred 
present.  The  l>oundarv  lines,  designating  the 
lands  alloted  the  several  nations,  were  particu- 
larly described  and  pointed  out  on  the  map. 
They  were  told  that  as  they  had  joined  the 
Knglish  and  taken  up  the  hatchet  against  the 
United  States,  and  the  war  having  terminated 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  ami  that  :he  English,  also, 
to  obtain  peace,  had  ceded  the  whole  of  the 
country  on  this  side  of  the  lakes  to  the  Amer- 
icans: that  they,  the  Indians,  must  now  look  up 
to  the  Americans,  and  ought  to  Ik-  thankful  if 
allowed  to  occupy  any  part  of  the  country,  which 
by  the  war  they  had  forfeited ;  nevertheless, 
more  perhaps  than  they  expected  would  be  done 
for  them,  but  they  must  leave  hostages  for  their 
good  behavior,  etc." 

The  Indians,  after  this,  retired,  as  was  their 
custom,  for  a  private  conference,  and  on  the 
27th  met  the  commissioners  again : 

"Their  head  warrior.  Kickwaypalathey,  re- 
plied to  the  speech  of  yesterday;  denied  the 
power  and  right  which  the  I'nited  States  as- 
sumed: asked  if  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  it  to 
them  to  cut  up  and  |K>rtion  the  country  in  the 
manner  proposed.  The  Ohio  River  they  would 
agree  to.  nothing  short :  and  offered  a  mixed  belt, 
indicating  ]>eacc  or  war.  None  touched  the  belt 
-  it  was  laid  on  the  table:  General  Clark  with 
his  cane  pushed  it  off  and  set  his  foot  on  it.  In- 
dians very  sullen.  Commissioners  told  them  it 
was  well,  that  the  I'nited  States  did  not  wish 
war.  that  two  days  yet  would  l>e  allowed  to  con- 
sider of  the  terms  proposed,  and  six  days  more 
with  provisions  to  return  home:  but  after  that 
to  take  care,  for  they  would  certainly  feel  the 
force  of  the  I'nited  States.  Council  broke  up 
hastily.  Some  commotion  among  the  Shawanees. 
Returnee!  same  afternoon  and  begged  another 
meeting,  when  their  old  king,  Molunthy,  rose 
and  made  a  short  speech,  presented  a  white 
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string,  doing  away  all  that  their  chief  warrior 
had  said,  prayed  that  we  would  have  pity  on 
women  and  children,  etc." 

General  Butler,  in  describing  the  same  oc- 
currences of  the  same  day,  omits  this  dramatic 
episode,  but  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  in  his 
account  to  contradict  the  statement,  which  is  so 
circumstantial!}  made  in  Major  Denny's  journal. 
It  is  clear  that  this  episode,  which  occurred  at  the 
private  conference,  was  not  regarded  by  him 
as  the  proper  thing  for  record.  This  same  scene 
is  described  in  the  "Kncyclopsedia  Americana," 
which  is  supposed  to  he  based  on  the  notes  of 
an  old  officer,  who  was  present  at  the  time.  This 
account  was  as  follows: 

"The  Indians  came  in  to  the  treaty  at  Fort 
Washington  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  except 
the  Shawahanccs.  the  most  conceited  and  warlike 
of  the  aborigines,  the  first  in  at  a  battle,  the  last 
at  a  treaty.  Three  hundred  oi  their  finest  war- 
riors set  off  in  all  their  paint  and  feathers,  and 
filed  into  the  council  house.  Their  number  and 
demeanor,  so  umiMial  at  an  occasion  of  this  sort, 
was  altogether  unexpected  and  suspicious.  The 
United  States  stockade  mustered  seventy  men. 
In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  a  little  table,  sat  the 
commissary  general.  Clark,  the  indefatigable 
scourge  of  these  verv  marauders:  General  Rich- 
ard Butler  and  Mr.  Parsons.  There  was  also 
present  a  Captain  Denny,  who.  I  believe,  is  still 
alive,  and  can  attest  this  story. 

"On  the  part  of  the  Indians,  an  old  council- 
sachem  and  a  war  chief  took  the  lead.  The 
latter,  a  tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  with  an  impudent 
and  villainous  look,  nude  a  twist  crous  and  threat- 
ening speech,  which  operated  effectually  on  the 
passions  of  the  Indians,  who  set  up  a  prodigious 
whoop  at  every  pati-e.  He  concluded  by  present- 
ing a  black  and  white  wampum,  to  signify  they 
were  prepared  for  either  event,  peace  or  war. 
Clark  exhibited  the  same  unaltered  and  careless 
countenance  he  had  shown  during  the  whole 
scene,  his  head  leaning  mi  his  left  hand,  and  his 
cIIwjw  re-ting  on  the  table.  Me  raised  his  little 
cane  anil  pushed  the  sacred  wampum  off  the 
table,  with  very  little  ceremony. 

"Kvery  Indian  at  the  same  time  started  from 
his  seat  with  one  of  those  sudden,  simultaneous, 
and  peculiarly  savage  sounds,  which  startle 
and  disconcert  the  stoutest  heart,  and  can  neither 
he  described  nor  forgotten 

"At  this  juncture  Clark  arose  The  scrutiniz- 
ing c\c  cowered  at  bis  glance  He  stamped  his 
foot  on  the  prostrate  and  insulted  symbol,  and 


ordered  them  to  leave  the  hall.  They  did  so, 
apparently  involuntarily.  They  were  heard  all 
that  night,  debating  in  the  bit  sties  near  the  fort. 
The  raw-boned  chief  was  for  war,  the  old 
sachem  for  peace.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  the 
next  morning  they  came  back  and  sued  for 
peace." 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  what  happened  on 
that  day  was  regarded  by  Denny  as  the  influence 
which  practically  concluded  the  whole  matter, 
for  his  journal  contains  hut  one  more  entry  re- 
lating to  the  conference,  that  of  February  1st, 
reciting  the  conclusions  and  signing  of  the  treaty. 

In  writing  to  Colonel  Harmar,  his  intimate 
friend,  on  January  8th.  he  reiterates  the  general 
line  of  speeches  as  recorded  by  him : 

"Twenty-sixth,  our  commissioners  delivered  a 
speech  to  the  Shawanees.  setting  forth  their  bus- 
iness, etc..  ami  acquainting  them  of  the  country 
which  would  he  allowed  them.  Next  day  a  reply 
was  made,  in  which  they  burlesqued  the  dividing 
of  lands,  and  asked  if  the  <  ireat  Spirit  directed 
the  Americans  to  cut  and  divide  the  land  as  was 
propped:  no,  they  did  not  understand  that  part. 
The  Ohio,  they  thought,  was  the  fittest  line,  and 
if  we  were  satisfied  they  would  agree  to  let  it 
remain  the  boundary.  At  hearing  this  we  began 
to  entertain  different  notions  of  matters,  but  the 
affair  was  soon  cleared  up.  The  commissioners 
did  not  attempt  to  touch  the  string  which  was 
given,  and  without  rising,  determined  on  an 
answer,  which  was.  that  if  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  terms  proposed,  in  two  days,  they 
should  then  Ik-  furnished  with  six  days'  provis- 
ions to  carry  them  home,  and  no  harm  should 
l>e  done  them  during  that  time:  but  after  that 
take  care,  for  they  would  certainly  feel  the  force 
of  the  United  States  Council  was  not  broke  up 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  whin  a  messenger 
came  for  the  commissioners.  After  they  had  as- 
sembled, the  chief  took  a  white  string  and  de- 
stroyed the  whole  of  his  former  speech." 

General  Butler  in  his  account  is  obviously  de- 
scribing the  speech  made  after  the  resumption  of 
the  conference : 

"Having  met  them,  they  recapitulated  the 
s|iecch.  in  order  to  l>c  fully  satisfied  that  they 
understood  it,  which  we  found  they  did.  On  our 
informing  them  so.  they  replied  they  were  fully 
convinced  our  observations  were  just — that  they 
had  been  led  into  folly  by  the  British — that  they 
were  sensible  they  had  done  wrong,  but  they 
hoped  for  pity  from  the  thirteen  fires,  and  that 
they  hoped  these  things  would  be  forgotten." 
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'Hie  rest  of  the  speech  making  was  made  up  of 
an  explanation  of  the  charge  made  hy  a  Delaware 
chieftain,  a  few  days  hefore,  that  the  Shawanees 
had  attempted  to  turn  hack  the  deputation  of 
Twightwccs  and  other  Wahash  and  Miami  Indi- 
ans who  were  on  their  way  to  the  trcatv. 

On  the  two  following  days.  <  lencral  Butler  de- 
scribes at  length  the  speeches  which  resulted  in 
the  treaty.  It  was  apparent  that  in  each  case 
it  was  necessary  first  to  deal  privately  with  the 
Shawanees.  ami  afterwards  in  full  council  with 
the  other  Indians.  <  kneral  Butler  docs  not  re- 
port the  proceedings  of  any  of  the  piivate  con- 
ferences, but  gives  at  length  the  proceedings  of 
the  general  councils.  He  was  more  diplomatic 
tiian  Clark,  who  was  a  man  of  action  rather 
than  of  words,  and  in  the  lengthy  speech-making 
which  was  so  essential  a  part  of  the  conference, 
Mutler  naturally  took  the  prominent  part. 

That  something  had  passed  to  raise  the  feel- 
ings of  all  to  a  high  pitch,  is  clear  from  the  state- 
ment of  Sunday.  January  j<>th.  that  one  of  the 
Shawanee  captains,  responding  to  the  address, 
"that  he  hoped  we  would  forget  all  that  was 
passed;"  and  that  they  would  return  the  prison- 
ers and  bury  the  hatchet. 

There  is  nothing  in  Butler's  account  to  which 
this  could  possibly  refer,  and  this  circumstance 
is  still  stronger  evidence  that  ?t  a  private  con- 
ference, to  which  Denny's  account  obviously 
refers,  something  had  happened  to  excite  much 
feeling. 

TIIK  TREAT V. 

A  treat>  was  drawn  up  by  General  Par- 
sons. It  provided  for  hostages  to  insure  the 
return  of  prisoners :  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States:  the  giving  up 
of  Indians,  who  might  commit  murders  or  rob- 
bery, to  the  punishment  by  the  United  States 
with  a  reciprocal  provision  as  to  citizens  of 
United  States  violating  the  law;  mutual  agree- 
ments as  to  information  in  case  of  any  war :  the 
defining  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States  at 
the  west  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Miami,  with 
the  proviso  that  any  Indian  settling  on  the 
Miami  lands  should  be  without  the  protection 
of  the  United  States. 

The  presentation  of  this  treaty  on  January 
30th  gave  rise  to  another  scene.  The  captain  of 
the  Shawanees  objected  to  the  terms  in  regard  to 
hostages : 

"Brothers,  you  seem  to  grow  proud,  because 
yon  have  thrown  down  the  King  of  England ; 
and  as  we  feel  sorry  for  our  past  faults,  you  rise 


in  your  demands  on  us.  This  we  think  hard, 
yon  need  not  doubt  our  words;  what  we  have 
promised  we  will  perform.  We  told  you  we 
had  .appointed  three  good  men  of  our  nation 
to  go  to  the  towns  and  collect  your  flesh  and 
blood :  they  shall  be  brought  in.  We  have  never 
given  hostages,  and  we  will  not  comply  with  this 
demand.    .  J  black  string." 

The  commissioners,  however,  refused  to  re- 
cede, and  General  P.utlcr  delivered  the  address 
indicating  their  decision  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  on  previous  occasions,  the  Sha- 
wanees had  given  hostages  to  Colonel  Bouquet 
and  Lord  Dunmore,  and  that  even  then  they 
had  broken  the  faith.  They  had  joined  the  Brit- 
ish King  against  us,  in  spite  of  which  Con- 
gress offered  them  country  and  peace.  He 
notified  them  that  their  terms  woidd  not  be 
altered  and  that  the  United  States  would  protect 
its  citizens, 

"We  plainlv  tell  vou  that  this  count rv  belongs 
to  the  United'  States— their  blood  hath  defended 
it,  and  will  forever  protect  it.  Their  proposals 
are  literal  and  just ;  and  you.  instead  of  acting 
as  you  have  done,  and  instead  of  persisting  in 
your  folly,  should  Ik.-  thankful  for  the  forgive- 
ness and  offers  of  kindness  of  the  United  States 
instead  of  the  sentiments  which  this  string  im- 
parts, and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  deliv- 
ered it,  We  shall  not  receive  it  or  any  other 
from  yon  in  any  such  way  (I  then  took  it  up 
ami  dashed  it  on  the  table.)  We  therefore  leave 
you  to  consider  of  what  hath  been  said,  and  to  de- 
termine as  you  please. 

"We  then  left  them  and  threw  down  a  black 
and  white  string.  In  the  afternoon  the  Sha- 
wanees sent  a  message  requesting  wc  would  at- 
tend in  the  council-house;  on  which  we  went  in. 
Kekewepeelethe  then  arose  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  'Brothers,  the  13  Fires— Wc  feel  sorry  that 
a  mistake  has  caused  you  to  be  displeased  at  us 
this  morning.  You  must  have  misunderstood 
us.  *  *  *  Brothers,  everything  shall  be  as 
you  wish :  we  came  here  to  do  that  which  is  good, 
and  we  agree  to  all  you  have  proposed,  and  hope, 
in  future,  we  shall  both  enjoy  peace,  and  be  se- 
rure.   (  A  white  string. V  " 

This  was  followed  by  mutual  delivery  of  white 
strings  and  on  the  following  day. after  agreeing  to 
hostages,  the  whole  party  took  hold  of  the  belt  of 
peace  and  the  treaty  was  finally  concluded  on 
Wednesday,  February  1st.  General  Butler 
enumerates  as  present  at  these  conferences,  448 
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Indians,  of  whom  83  wen  Wyandots,  47  Dela- 
ware's, and  318  Shawanccs. 

On  February  8tli  the  commissioners  left  Fort 
Kinney,  with  the  exception  ot"  General  Clark, 
who  returned  to  the  falls  on  the  following  day. 
Majors  Kinney  and  Denny  with  the  troops  re- 
mained behind. 

Major  Deittn's  journal  describe*  the  life  of 
Fort  Fintiev.  until  his  final  departure  to  a  new 
ion.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  called  Fort 
Harmar.  on  July  23rd 

The  editor  of  "The  <  Mden  Time."  in  which 
General  Butler's  journal  was  printed  in  1847, 
and  Mr.  Ford,  in  his  "History  of  Cincinnati," 
seem  convinced  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  state- 
ment concerning  General's  Clark's  part  in  the 
episode  of  the  j;tli  It  1-  probable  Neville  Craig 
was  evidently  not  informed  of  the  statement 
made  bv  Major  Dcnnv.  and  he  criticises  the  arti- 
cle in  the  "Fncyclojvcdia  Americana"  for  various 
inaccuracies  which  were  apparent  >  "ii  the  face  of 
the  article.  Mr  Craig  -eem-  to  feel  that  there  is 
an  issue  ra i >e •  1  between  General  Rutler  and 
General  Clark,  ami  state-  that  the  calling  the 
correctness  of  General  Butler's  narrative  into 
question  is  to  charge  him  with  deliberate  false- 
hood Mr  Ford,  who  was  familiar  with  Major 
Dcum's  journal,  which  was  not  published  until 
iSto.  seen  1  >  to  adopt  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Craig 
and  states  that  no  such  affair  appears  to  have 
occurred  This  statement  is  undoubtedly  made 
1<\  reason  of  what  seems  to  him  an  inconsistency 
l>etwccri  the  statement  of  Butler  and  the  state- 
ment of  Denny.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
t..  the  reliable  cbaaracter  of  Butler's  statement, 
and  the  same  is  if  am  thing  more  true  of  Major 
Denny.  The  >ugge>tion  that  General  Butler  did 
not  refx>rt  what  took  place  at  the  private  confer- 
ences, because  of  his  regard  for  the  confidential 
character  of  the  conference,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause of  hi-  slight  tendency  to  underestimate 
the  service*  of  Gen.  Grorge  Rogers  Clark. 
*eems  to  clear  up  the  whole  matter.  In  fact  the 
subsequent  speeches  as  recorded  by  him  presup- 
l»-e  »fl.c  Meat  which  is  not  recorded  in  Butler's 
journal.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this 
with  the  statement  of  the  *nh*equi nt  dramatic  in- 
ci.lent  in  which  General  Butler  took  a  leading 
part.  The  times  wen  ripe  for  trout,;,  and  that 
two  episodes  of  this  character  should  have  oe-  , 
ctirred  is  not  at  all  extra.  >rdmar\ . 

The  respect  in  whieb  Clark  was  held  by  the 
Indians  w  ho  knew  b-;m  if  many  a  bitter  ex- 
perience  is  clcarU  *]■.-. wn  h\  both  journals,  and 


had  much  influence  in  bringing  the  rebellious 
Shawances  to  terms.  Clark's  own  obvious  will- 
ingness to  take  up  arms  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  a  mighty  man  in  war.  and  that 
he  was  being  urged  to  drop  diplomacy  for  the 
field  of  battle  undoubtedly  did  much  to  prevent 
a  disastrous  conclusion  of  the  conference. 

Judge  Hall,  in  his  hook.  "The  Romance  of 
Western  History."  describes  as  a  legend  of  North 
Bend  the  scenes  of  this  meeting,  giving  as  his 
authority  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  Pittsburg 
newspaper  This  anonymous  writer  gave  the 
name  of  Major  Denny  as  his  informant,  and 
Judge  Hall  says  that  the  story  was  confirmed 
by  General  Harrison. 

There  is  no  improbability  that  Major  Denny, 
in  his  latter  year*,  in  telling  the  story,  gave  it  in 
much  more  detail  than  in  his  "Military  Journal." 
By  reason  of  its  excellent  presentation  of  the 
character  of  Clark,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  whole  episode  has  alwavs  been  a  part  of  the 
familiar  history  of  the  Miami  country,  and  that 
Judge  Hall  s  eloquent  narration  is  one  of  our 
pioneer  classics,  it  is  worth  repetition  here. 

The  location  described  is  as  follows: 

"I i'  the  year  1780  there  stood  upon  the  margin 
of  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  a  small 
fortress  over  which  waved  the  flag  of  the  I'nited 
States  The  banner  was  that  of  a  confederacy, 
which  had  just  emerged  from  a  successful  strug- 
gle with  oik-  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  world,  and  over  which  the  illustrious  Wash- 
ington ruled  as  Chief  Magistrate.  In  the  eye 
of  a  military  engineer  the  fort  would  hardly  have 
deserved  that  name,  as  it  was  a  temporary  struc- 
ture, intended  only  to  protect  its  small  garrison 
against  a  sudden  attack  b\  an  Indian  force.  It 
was  composed  of  a  series  of  log  houses  opening 
upon  an  interior  area  or  quadrangle,  with  a  block- 
house or  citadel  in  the  centre,  while  the  outer 
side*,  clo-ek  connected,  formed  a  square  inclos- 
ure  or  rampart,  without  apertures  except  a  sin- 
gle entrance  and  a  few  loop  boles  from  which 
to  discharge  firearms.  The  whole  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  single  edifice,  receiving  light 
from  the  centre  and  forming  barracks  for  the 
garn-ot).  as  well  as  breastworks  against  a  foe. 
The  forest  was  cleared  away  for  some  hundred 
of  yards  around,  leaving  an  open  vista  extend- 
ing to  the  water's  edge,  while  a  few  acres  en- 
closed in  a  rude  fence  and  planted  with  corn  and 
garden  vegetable*,  for  the  u-c  of  the  soldiers, 
exhibited  the  first  rude  attempt  at  agriculture  in 
that  wild  and  beautiful  region. 
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"The  little  fortress  alluded  to  was  estab- 
lished at  the  outlet  of  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Miami,  ami  near  the  track  by  which 
the  war  parties  approached  the  Ohio,  in  their  in- 
cursions into  Kentucky.  The  position  was  also 
that  selected  by  .lu«l«c  Symmcs  and  others,  the 
purchasers  from  Congress  of  a  large  tract  of 
country,  as  the  site  of  a  future  city;  though  a 
trivial  accident  afterward  changed  the  locality, 
ami  placed  the  Oueen  City  of  the  West  at  a  point 
twenty  miles  farther  up  the  Ohio.  It  was  near 
the  head  of  that  great  bend  of  the  Ohio,  now 
widely  known  as  North  Bend,— a  spot  which  has 
become  classic  ground  to  the  American,  as  the 
resilience  of  that  excellent  man  and  distinguished 
statesman  and  soldier,  the  venerated  and  lamented 
Harrison.  The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  a  small 
party  of  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  captain,  who 
was  almost  as  much  insulated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  Alexander  Selkirk  in  the  island  of 
Juan  l-'crnandcz. 

*  *  *  "For  several  davs  previous  to  that 
appointed  for  holding  the  council,  parties  of 
Indian  warriors  were  seen  arriving  and  erecting 
their  temporary  lodges  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  fort.  An  unwonted  bustle  disturbed  the 
silence  which  usually  reigned  at  this  retired  spot. 
Croups  of  savages,  surrounding  their  camp- 
fires,  passed  the  hours  in  conversation  and  in 
feasting :  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  barking 
of  dogs  were  heard  in  every  direction.  The 
number  of  Indians  assembled  was  much  greater 
than  was  necessary,  or  was  expected  ;  and  their 
disposition  seemed  to  be  anything  but  pacific. 
Irritated  by  recent  events,  and  puffed  up  by  de- 
lusive promises  of  support,  they  wore  an  offended 
and  insolent  air.  Their  glances  were  vindictive, 
and  their  thirst  for  vengeance  scarcely  concealed. 
No  one  acquainted  with  the  savage  character 
could  doubt  their  intentions,  or  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  believe  they  only  waited  to  ripen 
their  plan  of  treachery,  and  at  a  moment  which 
should  be  most  favorable  to  their  purposes,  to 
butcher  every  white  man  in  their  power. 

"The  situation  of  the  garrison  was  very  pre- 
carious. The  fort  was  a  slight  work,  which 
might  be  readily  set  on  fire,  and  the  number  of 
Americans  was  too  small  to  afford  the  slightest 
chance  of  success  in  open  fight  against  the 
numerous  force  of  the  Shawanoes.  The  only 
hope  for  safety  was  in  keeping  them  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  this  was  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  meeting  them  in  council,  to  treat  for  peace. 

"Both  parties  held  separate  councils  on  the 


day  previous  to  that  appointed  for  the  treaty. 
That  of  the  Indians  was  declamatory  and  boister- 
ous. The  caution  with  which  they  usually  feel 
their  way,  and  the  secrecy  that  attends  all  their 
measures,  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  They 
had  probably  decided  on  their  course,  and  deem- 
ing their  enemy  too  weak  to  oppose  any  serious 
opposition,  were  declaiming  upon  their  wrongs, 
for  the  purpose  of  lashing  each  other  into  that 
state  of  fury  which  would  give  relish  for  the 
horrid  banquet  at  hand,  by  whetting  the  appe- 
tite for  blood.  The  American  commissioners 
saw  with  gloomy  forebodings  these  inauspicious 
movements,  and  hesitated  as  to  the  pro|>cr  course 
to  l>e  pursued.  To  treat  with  savages  thus 
numerically  superior,  bent  on  treachery,  and  in- 
toxicated with  an  expected  triumph,  seemed  to 
:  l>e  madness.  To  meet  them  in  council  would  be 
to  place  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  ruthless 
barbarians,  whose  system  of  warfare  justified  and 
inculcated  every  species  of  stratagem,  however 
disingenuous.  To  close  the  gate  of  the  fortress, 
and  break  up  the  negotiation,  would  be  at  the 
;samc  time  a  declaration  of  war.  and  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  weakness,  which  would  produce  im- 
mediate hostilities.    •    *  * 

"An  apartment  in  the  .fort  was  prepared  as  a 
council-room,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  doors 
were  thrown  open.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat 
!  Clark,  a  soldier-like  and  majestic  man,  whose 
complexion,  eyes  ami  hair  all  indicated  a  sanguine 
and  mercurial  temperament.  The  brow  was  high 
and  capacious,  the  features  were  prominent  and 
'manly,  and  the  expression,  whh-h  was  keen,  re- 
flective and  ordinarily  cheerful  and  agreeable, 
was  now  grave  almost  to  sternness. 

"  Hie  Indians,  being  a  militarv  people,  have  a 
deep  respect  for  martial  virtue.  To  other  esti- 
:mable  or  shining  qualities  thev  turn  a  careless 
eye  or  pay  at  best  but  a  passing  tribute,  while 
'they  l>ow  in  profound  veneration  before  a  suc- 
cessful warrior.    *    *  * 

"Such  was  the  remarkable  man  who  now  pre- 
sided at  the  council-table.  On  his  right  hand  sat 
Colonel  Richard  Butler,  a  brave  officer  of  the 
Revolution,  who  soon  after  fell,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general,  in  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  St.  Clair.  On  the  other  side  was  Samuel  M. 
Parsons,  a  lawyer  from  New  Kngland,  who  after- 
wards became  a  judge  in  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory At  the  same  table  sat  the  secretaries, 
while  the  interpreters,  several  officers  and  a  few 
soldiers,  stood  around. 

"  An  Indian  council  is  one  of  the  most  impos- 
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ing  spectacles  in  savage  life.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  occasion*  in  which  the  warrior  exercises  his 
right  of  suffrage,  his  influence  and  his  talents, 
in  a  civil  capacity ;  and  the  meeting  is  conducted 
with  all  the  gravity  and  all  the  ceremonious  os- 
tentation with  which  tt  is  possible  to  invest  it. 
The  natter  to  lie  considered,  as  well  as  all  the 
details,  are  well  digested  beforehand,  so  that  the 
utmost  decorum  shall  prevail  and  the  decision 
W  unanimous.  Hie  chiefs  and  sages,  the  lead- 
ers and  orators,  occupy  the  most  conspicuous 
scats :  behind  them  arc  arranged  the  younger 
hraves,  and  still  further  in  the  rear  appear  the 
women  and  youth,  as  sjKVtators.  All  are  equally 
attentive  A  dead  silence  reigns  throughout  the 
assemblage.  The  great  pipe,  gaudily  adorned 
with  paint  and  feathers,  is  lighted  ami  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  commencing  with  the 
chief  highest  in  rank  and  proceeding,  by  regular 
gradation,  to  the  inferior  order  of  braves.  It 
two  or  three  nations  l>e  represented,  the  pipe  is 
passed  from  one  party  to  the  other,  and  saluta- 
tions are  courteously  exchanged  before  the  busi- 
ness of  the  council  is  ojxiud  by  the  respective 
speakers.  Whatever  jealousy  or  party  spirit 
may  exist  in  the  tribe,  it  is  caretulh  excluded 
from  this  dignified  as»v.mhlagf,  whose  orderly 
conduct  and  close  attention  to  the  proper  subject 
lie  tore  them  might  !*•  imitated  with  profit  by 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  babes  in  Christen- 
dom. 

"It  was  an  alarming  evidence  of  the  temper 
now  prevailing  among  them  anil  of  the  brooding 
»torm  that  filled  their  minds,  that  no  propriety 
of  demeanor  marked  the  entrance  of  the  sav- 
ages into  the  council-room.  The  usual  formali- 
ties were  forgotten  or  purposely  dispensed  with, 
a tul  an  insulting  levity  substituted  in  their  place. 
The  chiefs  and  braves  stalked  in  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  light  regard,  and  s  ated  themselves 
promiscuously  on  the  lloor.  in  from  of  the  com- 
missioners. An  air  of  insolence  marked  all  their 
movement*,  and  showed  an  intention  to  dictate 
terms  or  to  fix  a  quarrel  upon  the  Americans. 

A  dead  silence  rested  over  the  group;  it 
was  the  silence  of  dread,  distrust,  and  watchful- 
ness, not  of  respect  The  eyes  of  (he  savage 
Kind  gloated  iijmn  the  banquet  of  blood  that 
seemed  already  spread  out  liefore  them  :  the  pil- 
lage of  the  fort  and  the  bleeding  scalps  of  the 
Americans  were  almost  within  their  grasp,  while 
that  gallant  httle  hand  saw  the  portentous  na- 
ture of  the  crisis  and  st  -.l  rea.lv  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 


"  The  commissioners,  without  noticing  the  dis- 
orderly conduct  of  the  other  party  or  appearing 
to  have  discovered  their  meditated  treachery, 
opened  the  council  in  due  form.  They  lighted 
the  peace  pipe.  and.  after  drawing  a  few  whiffs, 
passed  it  to  the  chiefs,  who  received  it.  Colonel 
Clark  then  rose  to  explain  the  purpose  for  which 
the  treaty  was  ordered.  With  an  unembarrassed 
air.  with  the  tone  of  one  accustomed  to  command, 
and  the  easy  assurance  of  jx-rfect  security  and 
self -posses si.  ,n.  he  stated  that  the  commissioners 
had  been  sent  to  offer  j>eace  to  the  Shawanoes; 
that  the  ! 'resident  had  no  wish  to  continue  the 
war:  he  had  no  resentment  to  gratify;  and 
that,  if  the  red  men  desired  peace,  they  could 
have  it  on  liberal  terms.  '  If  such  lie  the  will 
of  the  Shawanoes.'  he  concluded,  let  some  of 
their  wise  men  sj>cak.' 

"  A  chief  arose,  drew  up  his  tall  jx-rson  to  its 
full  height,  and  assuming  a  haughty  attitude, 
threw  his  eye  contemptuously  over  the  commis- 
sioners and  their  small  retinue.  a<  if  to  measure 
their  insignificance,  in  comparison  with  his  own 
numerous  tram,  and  then  stalking  up  to  the 
table,  threw  upon  it  two  belt*  of  wampum  of 
different   color s — the   war  and  the  jK-acc  belt. 

"  The  chiefs  drew  themselves  up.  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  hurled  defiance  in  the  teeth 
of  the  white  men.  They  had  offered  an  insult 
to  the  renowned  leader  of  the  Long  Knives,  to 
which  they  knew  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to 
submit,  while  they  did  not  suppose  he  would  dare 
to  resent  it.  The  council-pipe  was  laid  aside, 
and  thr.se  fierce,  wild  men  gazed  intently  on 
Clark.  The  Americans  saw  that  the  crisis  had 
arrived:  they  could  n. .  longer  doubt  that  the 
Indians  undent.  *»d  the  adv  antage  they  possessed, 
and  were  disposed  to  use  it ;  and  a  common  Sense 
of  danger  caused  each  eve  t.,  he  turned  on  the 
leading  commissioner.  He  sat  undisturbed,  and 
apparently  careless,  until  the  chief  who  had 
thrown  the  belts  on  the  table  bad  taken  his  seat : 
then,  with  a  small  cane  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  he  reached  as  if  plavfidly  towards  the 
war-belt,  entangled  the  end  of  the  stick  in  it. 
drew  it  towards  him.  and  then,  with  a  twitch  of 
the  cane,  threw  the  belt  into  the  midst  of  the 
chiefs.  The  effect  was  electric.  Every  man  in 
the  council.  <.f  each  party,  sprang  to  his  feet: 
the  savages  with  a  !•  >ud  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment. '  Hugh''  the  Americans  in  expectation  of 
a  ho|.eU--s  cont-ict  against  overwhelming  num- 
U-rs     Kvery  hand  grasped  a  weapon. 
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'*  Clark  alone  was  unawed.  The  expression  of 
his  countenance  changed  to  a  ferocious  sternness, 
and  his  eve  flashed ;  hut  otherwise  he  was  un- 
moved. A  hitler  smile  was  slightly  perceptible 
iijton  his  compressed  lips,  as  he  gazed  upon  that 
savage  hand,  whose  hundred  eyes  were  bent 
fiercely  and  in  horrid  exultation  upon  him,  as 
they  stood  like  a  pack  of  wolves  at  bay,  thirsting 
for  blood,  and  ready  to  rush  upon  him  when- 
ever one  holder  than  the  rest  should  commence 
the  attack.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  in- 
decision when  the  slightest  weight  thrown  into 
either  scale  will  make  it  preponderate ;  a  moment 
in  which  a  hold  man.  conversant  with  the  secret 
springs  of  human  action,  may  seize  upon  the 
minds  of  all  around  him  and  sway  them  at  his 
will.  Such  a  man  was  the  intrepid  Virginian. 
He  spoke,  and  there  was  no  man  bold  enough  to 
gainsay  him — none  that  could  return  the  fierce 
glance  of  hi*  eye.  Raising  his  arm,  and  waving 
his  hand  towards  the  door,  lie  exclaimed :  '  Dogs! 
you  may  go!  '  The  Indians  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  rushed  tumultuously  out  of  the 
council-room. 

"  The  decision  of  Clark  on  that  occasion  saved 
himself  and  his  companions  from  massacre. 
The  plan  of  the  savages  had  been  artfully  laid; 
he  had  read  it  in  their  features  and  conduct,  as 
plainly  as  if  it  had  been  written  upon  a  scroll 
before  him.  He  met  it  in  a  manner  which  was 
unexpected ;  the  crisis  was  brought  on  sooner 
than  was  intended ;  and  upon  a  principle  similar 
to  that  by  which,  when  a  line  of  battle  is  broken, 
the  dismayed  troops  fly  before  order  can  be  re- 
stored, the  new  and  sudden  turn  given  to  these 
proceedings  by  the  energy  of  Clark  confounded 
the  Indians,  and  before  the  broken  thread  of 
their  scheme  of  treachery  could  he  reunited,  they 
were  |>anic-struck.  They  had  come  prepared 
to  browbeat,  to  humble,  and  then  to  destroy, 
they  looked  for  remonstrance  and  altercation; 
for  the  luxury  of  drawing  the  toils  gradually 
around  their  victims;  of  beholding  their  agony 
and  degradation,  and  of  bringing  on  the  final 
catastrophe  by  an  appointed  signal,  when  the 
scheme  should  be  ripe.  They  expected  to  sec, 
on  our  part,  great  caution,  a  skillful  playing-off, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  take  offence,  which  were 
to  he  gradually  goaded  into  alarm,  irritation  and 
submission.  The  cool  contempt  with  which 
their  first  insult  was  thrown  hack  in  their  teeth, 
surprised  them,  and  they  were  foiled  by  the  self- 


possession  of  one  man.  They  had  no  Tecumthe 
among  them,  no  master-spirit  to  change  the 
plan,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  a  new  exigency;  and 
those  braves  who.  in  many  a  battle,  had  shown 
themselves  to  l>e  men  of  true  valor,  quailed  be- 
fore the  moral  superiority  which  assumed  the 
vantage-ground  of  a  j>osition  they  could  not  com- 
1  prebend,  and  therefore  feared  to  assail. 

"  The  Indians  met  immediately  around  their 
|  own  council  fire,  and  engaged  in  an  animated 
I  discussion.    Accustomed  to  a  cautious  warfare, 
I  they  did  not  sup]>ose  a  man  of  Colonel  Clark's 
|  known  sagacity  would  venture  upon  a  display  of 
I  mere  gasconade,  or  assume  any  ground  that  he 
was  not  able  to  maintain;  and  they  therefore  at- 
tributed   his   conduct   to   a   consciousness  of 
strength.    They  knew  him  to  be  a  consummate 
warrior :  gave  him  the  credit  of  having  measured 
his  own  power  with  that  of  his  adversary;  and 
suspected  that  a  powerful  reinforcement  was  at 
hand." 

John  Scott  Harrison  in  his  address  at  Cleves, 
September  8,  1806,  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this 
volume,  seems  to  have  accepted  this  story  as  cor- 
rect for  he  speaks  of  the  fort  as  being  "  ren- 
dered somewhat  famous  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  country,  as  the  place  where  the  distin- 
guished and  gallant  ( ieneral  George  Rogers 
Clark  held  a  treaty  with  several  tribes  of  Indians 
in  1786,  and  on  which  *>ccasion  he  displayed,  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  that  cool  intrepidity  of 
character  and  recklessness  of  danger  for  which 
he  was  so  distinguished." 

He  continues  from  this  point  and  gives  the 
story  according  to  Judge  Hall's  own  account. 
Harrison  must  have  heard  the  episode  discussed 
by  his  father  atid  grandfather  and  would  hardly 
have  accepted  it,  even  it|>on  Judge  Hall's  version, 
unless  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  a  true  one. 
The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ford  that  General 
Buticr  was  really  the  chief  personage  in  these 
transactions  is  a  mistake  on  its  face.  Butler  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  brave  man  but  at  that  time 
he  was  of  small  importance  in  the  estimation  of 
the  country  as  compared  with  George  Rogers 
Clark,  who  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  man 
who  saved  the  Northwestern  territory  to  the 
American  people.  Mr  Ford  undoubtedly  bases 
his  criticism  on  that  of  Mr.  Craig  who  had  never 
seen  Major  Denny's  journal,  and  who  probably 
would  have  given  a  different  version  had  he  been 
I  familiar  with  that  impartial  account. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  CONGRESS  AND  WITH 


Benjamin  Stites— John  Clkves  Symmks— Thi  Trenton  Prospectus— Symmes  Starts  Westward — 
Matthias  Denman — Thk  Den  man  Pcrchase — Col.  Rorert  Patterson — John  Filson. 


BENJAMIN    SI  I  Us*. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  settlement  ot 
i  incinnati  or  at  least  the  circumstance  that  at- 
tracted attention  to  this  special  locality,  was  a 
marauding  trip  of  the  Indians.  In  the  year  1786 
one  Maj.  Rcnjamin  Stites.  of  Hc<l  Stone,  Old 
I'ort,  now  fSrownsville.  IVnn>> U aula,  underuxik  a 
trailing  expedition  down  the  t  >ht".  Major  Stites 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  I*>rn  at  Scotch 
I 'lams,  in  Fs<cx  County,  but  while  still  a  young 
man  he  emigrated  to  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
settled  on  the  Ten  Mile  creek,  in  Greene  County. 
He  became  a  captain  of  militia  and  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  struggle*  with  the  Indians. 
His  venture  down  the  <  >hio  was  one  of  the 
numerous  expeditions  so  coinnvti  at  that  time. 
I  or  the  demands  of  the  crowing  settlements  in 
Kentucky,  he  earned  with  htm  in  his  fiat-boat, 
ri'tur  and  whi<kev  anil  other  ware*  sUC;h  a*  wire 
salable  at  the  river  towns.  He  rtoated  down  to 
Limestone,  now  Maysville.  Kentucky,  which 
though  still  a  small  place  was  one  of  consider- 
able activity.  Here  was  a  blockhouse  and  the  set- 
tlement wa*  on  the  line  of  the  old  buffalo  trail  t" 
Ma\sv:lle.  The  Usits  used  b>  the  traders  are 
thus  d<-scnUd  by  a  historian  of  the  river:  "A 
t-.mcal  t'at  b'.it  of  these  ■■arlv  iar«  was  55  bet 
"■■tig.  10  feet  brnad.  with  a  draught  of  three  feel: 
.«  capacious  hull,  acr' •!ii:v.i -!at;ng  under  its  roof 
burses,  cattle  and  wag. -n*.  as  well  a»  their  owners. 
\\  :th  a  c<«-l  sia^,-  .••  water,  the  v-vage  from 
l'-ttsbi:rg  1  t  Ke.l  >■  v.,-.  1  >M  !".,rt.  twenty  miles 


above  on  the  Monongahela.  to  the  falls  of  the 
river,  now  becoming  a  lively  centre,  occupied  a 
week  ur  ten  davs:  with  low  water,  when  sand 
bars  might  obstruct,  a  month  might  be  required. 
Tlie  sides  required  to  Ik-  built  high,  to  be  loop- 
holed.  and  made  bullet-pro. f  either  by  heavy 
timl>crmg  or  the  dis[M>sitioti  of  the  cargo,  for  at 


many  points 


1  km 


ger 


idian  attack. 


<  >t  course  ,  f._,r  these  "br  ■ad-borns.'  there  was  no 
return  against  tin  current;  the.  were  broken  Up 
when  the  down  stream  vovage  was  ended,  the 
materia!  doing  service  in  a  thousand  ways." 
1  Hofrner's  Mississippi  \  alley,  p.  0,5.) 

Nut  long  Uteire  this  time.  General  Butler,  the 
commissioner  i1 '  negotiate  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians, recorded  his  impressions  of  this  town  in 
In*  diarv .  as  follows ; 

This  ]  think  to  be  a  settlement  of  fine  land, 
and  believe  the  people  will  do  very  well,  provided 
the>  have  peace.  There  are  al-  ut  fifteen  good 
cabins  for  families,  kitchens,  etc..  included,  and 
twenty -five  hou«  s.  Here  is  a  small  creek,  and 
fr--tv.  here  a  g.«  .1  wag -it  road  to  Lexington  and 
other  places.  I  he  people  seem  to  be  determine'! 
i'i  defetiil  this.  Kver\  man  walks  with  his  ritle 
:n  :.is  hand,  m  irmrtd  are  the\  to  alarms.  They 
ar,-  very  c:\il.  but  \  -  sst-s,  that  r  .ugliness  of  man- 
ner si  1  uniwrsa'.lv  attendant  on  seclusion  from 
general  »"tiet\ .  wb.-re.  and  w  he  re  onh  the  graces 
art.  or  w'.'t  be  wo<-d.  or  the  rough  covering  of 
the  human  disp-.-iT:. .n  U  rubbed  off.  This  mis- 
forti::u   of  ?h«   ear!;.   >et:lers  of  new  countries 
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Providence;  it  fits  them  for  the  state  they  are  in, 
and  enables  them  to  bear  the  hardships  which  re- 
fined men  will  not  submit  to  in  the  first  settling 
a  country,  and  answtrs  the  grand  purposes  of 
extending  a  frontier,  and  introducing  the  rudi- 
ments of  law  in  the  wilds  of  America,  and  are 
fully  entitled  to  their  share  of  merit  on  a  certain 
line ;  and  in  the  first  instance  are  the  most  useful 
people  in  the  land  and  merit  great  encouragement 
for  their  hardship,  dangers,  and  adventures." 
(The  Olden  Time,  Vol.  II,  p.  .45.) 

Stites  did  not  meet  with  great  success  at  Lime- 
stone on  this  trip,  and  therefore  he  carried  his 
goods  a  few  miles  back  into  the  interior  to  a  little 
village  called  Washington,  where  he  bad  friends 
from  his  native  town.  The  community  was  very 
much  excited  at  this  time,  by  reason  of  the  nu- 
merous foray-  of  the  Indians,  who  came  down 
the  valley  of  the  Miamis.  crossed  the  Ohio  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Licking  and  carried  off  the 
property,  particularly  the  horses,  of  the  Ken- 
tuckians.  A  specially  wanton  case  of  this  char- 
acter had  occurred  just  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Stites. 

Stites  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and  cour- 
age and  full  of  energy  and  also  was  possessed 
of  considerable  experience  in  Indian  warfare. 
His  enthusiasm  was  arovtsed  and  he  volunteered 
to  go  with  a  party  ,  which  he  was  duly  instru- 
mental in  raising,  in  pursuit  of  the  thieves.  He 
was  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  party  and  be 
hastened  across  the  country,  following  the  trail 
of  the  Indians  until  the  river  was  reached,  just 
below  where  the  (own  of  Augusta  now  stands. 
From  this  piint  they  kept  the  Kentucky  side  of 
the  river  down  as  far  as  a  point  almost  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  where  it  was 
learned  that  the  savages  had  constructed  a  raft 
and  crossed  with  their  plunder,  making  for  their 
towns,  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Miamis. 
Stites  and  bis  party  made  a  raft  and  crossed  over 
to  the  Ohio  or  Indian  side  of  the  Ohio  River, 
in  all  probabilities  at  a  point  not  far  from  where 
Stiles  subsequently  located  his  colony.  Here 
was  the  trail  of  the  Indians  to  the  north  through 
the  so-called  "Miami  slaughter  house,  a  name 
justified  by  the  drenching  of  blood  its  soil  bad 
received  before  that  time  and  was  to  receive  in 
the  future."  The  old  war-path  from  the  British 
garrison  at  Detroit  crossed  the  Ohio  at  this  point 
and  this  was  the  usual  avenue  of  approach  for 
the  savages  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash, 
the  Miamis  and  the  country  bordering  uiK>n  the 
lakes,  where  were  their  towns  and  villages,  while 


the  southern  section  was  now  reserved  for  the 
hunting  grounds.  (This  was  but  a  few  months 
after  tbe  conclusion  of  the  treaty  at  Fort  Finney.) 

Stites  followed  the  trail  up  the  Little  Miami  to 
Old  Town,  or  Old  Cbillicothe,  an  Indian  village 
north  of  where  Xenia  now  stands  (not  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Cbillicothe).  From  this 
point  the  trail  went  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Lit- 
tle Miami,  which  it  was  thought  prudent  not  to 
approach  too  closely.  They  went  westward  to 
the  Big  Miami,  and  in  a  more  leisurely  manner 
retraced  their  steps  southward  by  way  of  Mill 
creek  valley  to  the  Ohio.  I  bis  excursion,  which 
was  fruitless  in  immediate  results,  happening  in 
summer,  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  old  Indian 
fighter  the  ambition  to  own  and  possess  this 
beautiful  land  with  its  rich  soil,  magnificent  for- 
est and  clear  streams.  It  is  asserted  that  l>efore 
recrossing  the  river,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  back  to  this  valley  with  a  colony  and  make 
there  a  permanent  settlement.  He  realized  that 
the  time  would  not  lx'  long  before  a  country  so 
rich  in  promise  would  lie  eagerly  sought  by  many 
others  and  that  the  race  was  for  the  quick.  He 
closed  out  his  business  in  Kentucky  and  started 
for  New  York  where  (ongress  was  then  in  ses- 
sion. The  story  is  told  that  his  enthusiasm  was 
so  great  that  he  walked  the  entire  distance  from 
Ohio.  As  walking  was  as  speedy  a  means  of 
locomotion  in  those  days  as  anything  within 
reach,  the  story  docs  not  seem  improbable 

JOHN  CMYKS  SVMMK.S. 

It  seems  likely  that  Stites  at  first  made  some 
efforts  to  negotiate  in  person,  with  those  of  in- 
fluence and  authority,  but  he  soon  found  that  he 
achieved  no  success ;  it  w  as  necessary  for  him  to 
join  with  him  some  one  of  prominence.  It  was 
his  good  fortune  to  find  a  man  suitable  for  his 
purpose,  in  the  person  of  Judge  John  Cleves 
Symmcs,  whose  name  for  all  time  thereafter 
was  to  be  identified  with  the  undertaking,  and 
more  than  any  other  to  be  credited  with  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  settlements  that 
now  constitute  one  of  the  richest  and  most  im- 
portant communities  of  the  land. 

Judge  Sy  mmcs  was  at  this  time  a  member  of 
("ongress  from  Trenton.  NVw  Jersey.  He  had 
been  l>orn  July  21.  1742,  at  Kiver  Head  on  I-ong 
Island,  the  oldest  son  of  Rev.  Timothy  and 
Mary  (Cleves)  Symmcs.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
teacher  and  surveyor,  but  some  time  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  removed  to  New  Jersey. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Sussex  County  Commit  - 
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tec  of  Safety,  and  entered  the  army  as  colonel  of 
the  third  battalion  of  militia.  He  served  through 
a  large  part  of  the  war,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Sarati>ga.  I  le  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  Convention,  and  was  one  <>t  those 
who  dratted  the  State  constitution.  Sub-sequent- 
lv  he  became  Lieutenant-Governor  and  meml»cr  of 
the  Council,  and  for  two  years  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  <  1785-8^  i.  He  served 
twelve  years  as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
his  State,  during  part  of  which  time  he  also  at- 
tended to  his  duties  in  Congress.  While  on  the 
lunch  he  presided  at  the  famous  trial  of  James 
Morgan,  the  murderer  of  the  patriot  lame-  Cald- 
well. Symmes  had  married  a  daughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  was  connected 
politically  and  socially  with  the  most  influential 
|>eop!e  of  his  time,  and  wa-  the  man  <>i  all  nun  to 
aid  Stiles  in  his  cherished  plan. 

Either  at  Trenton,  as  is  as-i-rtcd  in  one  account, 
or  in  New  York,  during  the  session  of  Congress. 
Stiles  described  to  Symmes  the  beauties  of  the 
Miami  country,  and  unfolded  his  plan.  He  pro- 
l>osed  a  purchase  of  a  large  tV>dy  of  land  in  the 
Miami  coimtr\  to  he  -elected  at  the  first  eligible 
|)oint  west  of  the  purchase  of  the  Ohio  Company 
and  the  Virginia  Military  Reservation:  this  nat- 
urally included  the  land  King  on  the  Ohio  River 
between  the  two  Miami*.  Symmes  became  in- 
tensely interested  and  with  five  companions  he 
took  a  trip  to  the  Miami  country,  in  the  summer 
of  1787.  crossing  the  mountains  and  descending 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  falls. 

Coionel  Harmar.  who  was  at  that  time  in  com- 
mand at  the  camp  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  trans- 
nutted  to  the  Secretary  of  W  ar  on  June  15.  1787. 
what  is  probably  the  first  official  notice  received 
of  S> mines"  plans.  He  states  "Judge  Symmes 
formerly  a  member  of  Congress  is  here  and  has 
it  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  settlement  on 
the  Wabash.  I  think  it  mv  duty  to  transmit  you 
the  enclosed  proposals  of  his  in  order  that  you 
may  I*-  acquainted  with  hi-  intention-,"  It  will 
1*  remembered  that  th«s  was  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  (  Ordinance  of  1787  and  at  a  time  when 
all  prospective  settlers  seem  to  have  been  held 
:•>  -n-picion  by  the  authorities. 

Sm:-.::u.  returned  t<»  the  Fast  fnl!;-  a-  deter- 
mined as  Suit  s  had  Ik  en  to  seurc  liis  -hare  -t 
this  fair  land  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  with 
regard  hi-  thought  -f  establishing  a  settle- 
ment on  die  Wabash,  his  final  determination 
pointed  to  the  land-  between  the  Miamiv  The 
tnre  wa-  ripe  f<>r  such  a  settlement.  Congress 


1 

,  had  passed  on  May  jo.  1785,  the  act  declaratory 
of  the  mode  in  which  these  possessions  in  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  would  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  government.    This  act  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  famous  Ordinance  of  Julv  17.  1787. 
;  dedicating   forever  the  land   northwest  of  the 
■  •  >hio  to  freedom.    The  reports  of  travelers,  nota- 
1  bly  of  Rev.   William  Wood  of  Kentucky  and 
others,  confirmed  the  accounts  given  by  Stites 
of  the  W  estern  country. 

Wood  had  s<:ime  few  years  before  emigrated 
from  some  part  of  the  Atlantic  States  to  Wash- 
1  ington  in  Mason  County.  Kentucky,  just  back 
I  of  Limestone  and  had  afterwards  paid  visits  to 
I  the  East.  Dr.  Drake  mentions  his  visit  at  Scotch 
Plains,  three  miks  from  Plainficld.  New  Jersey, 
where  Drake's  father  lived.    Scotch  Plains  was 
the  birth  place  of  Stites  and  in  the  same  county, 
Lnion.  in  winch  was  located  Springfield,  where 
Matthias  Denman  lived.    Wood  was  a  Baptist 
minister,  to  which  pcr-ua-ion  the  Stites  family 
and  many  of  the  early  settler-,  particularly  those 
of  Columbia,  belonged. 

Hrownsville  which  was  Stites'  ostensible  home 
at  this  time  was  simply  the  head  of  navigation 
down  the  Motiotigahela  and  Ohio  and  had  been 
for  some  years  the  usual  starting  point  for  boats 
carrying  emigrant-  down  the  Ohio  to  Kentucky. 
Around  this  landing  place  there  had  grown  up 
a  settlement  of  Imat  builders  ami  traders  in  sup- 
plies. Stites  was  one  of  these  and  in  his  fre- 
quent trip-  to  Washington  he  had  met  Wood  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  people  of  his  own 
town.  WoM  gave  >ndi  glowing  accounts  of 
;  Kentucky  an<l  the  Western  country  that  all  in 
th.it  -ection  .if  New  Jew;  iKvamc  interested, 
a-  is  indicated  by  the  personality  of  the  settlers 
who  finally  left  that  rieighliorlio.  d. 
,  Another  P.aptist  mim-ter.  Rev.  Stephen  Gano. 
had  al-o  vi-itrd  Kentucky  and  the  West  and 
to  ijtiote  Dr.  Drake  "his  breath  of  praise  still 
;  t'nntier  fanned  the  name  .  till  at  length  the  iron 
•ies  ,  .f  atteciion  for  In  me  and  friends  were  melted, 
and  a  departure  was  determined  upon."  Gano 
ii  w:!!  be  -een  wa-  of  those  who  took  his 
family  to  the  Wt.-t.  !i:s  >■  n.  John  S.  Gano,  and 
bi<  brother-in-law.  I *r  William  Goforth,  after 
halting  first  at  Washington,  finally  came  to  Cin- 
cmmiti  ■•:  which  U  ih  became  very  prominent 
„•••/.  b  Vn  S  Gano  w  as  in  the  first  landing 
par:-.-  at  O  hurVa  1  Drake.  Pioncvr  Life  in  Ken- 
tuck;.  .  1 

The  interest  arm-cd  by  the  reports  of  these 
travelers  was  add..!  n,  by  the  fact  that  before 
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the  expiration  of  the  year  i/R/,  the  terms  offered 
by  Congress  had  been  accepted  by  the  association 
of  New  Englanders  calling  themselves  the  Ohio 
Company,  who  under  the  leadership  of  Rufus 
Putnam  shortly  afterwards  effected  the  settle- 
ment at  the  month  of  the  Muskingum. 

Symmes  upon  his  return  to  the  Ea»t  organ- 
ized a  company  of  24  men,  among  whom  were 
Jonathan  Dayton,  Klias  Boudinot,  Dr.  Withcr- 
spoon  and  Benjamin  Stitcs,  and  in  his  own  name 
Ml  August  29,  1787,  presented  the  following 
memorial  to  Congress: 

"To  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  Con- 
gress— The  petition  of  John  ("leves  Symmes,  of 
New  Jersey  showeth :  Tliat  your  petitioner,  en- 
couraged by  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  the 
23rd  and  27th  of  July  last,  stipulating  the  condi- 
tion of  a  transfer  of  Federal  lands  on  the  Scioto 
and  Muskingum  livers  unto  Winthrop  Sargent 
and  Manasseh  Cutler,  Esqrs.,  and  their  associates, 
of  New  England,  is  induced  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  westward  of  Con- 
necticut, who  also  wish  to  become  purchasers  of 
Federal  lands  to  pray  that  the  honorable,  the 
Congress,  will  be  pleased  to  direct  that  a  contract 
be  made  by  the  honorable,  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  Board,  with  your  petitioner,  for 
himself  and  his  associates,  in  all  respects  similar 
in  form  and  matter  to  the  said  grant  made  to 
Messrs.  Sargent  and  Cutler,  differing  only  in 
quantity,  and  place  where,  and  instead  of  two 
townships  for  the  use  of  a  university,  that  one 
only  be  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  an  academy  ; 
that  by  such  transfer  to  your  petitioner  and  his 
associate,  on  their  complying  with  the  terms  of 
sale,  the  fee  may  pass  of  all  the  lands  lying  with- 
in the  following  limits,  viz. :  Beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River,  thence  running 
up  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami 
River,  thence  up  the  main  stream  of  the  Little 
Miami  River  to  the  place  where  a  due  west 
line,  to  be  continued  from  the  western  termi na- 
tion of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  grant 
to  Messrs.  Sargent,  Cutler  &  Company,  shall 
intersect  the  said  Little  Miami  River,  thence 
due  west,  continuing  the  said  western  line,  to 
the  place  where  the  said  line  shall  intersect  the 
main  branch  or  stream  of  the  Great  Miami  River, 
thence  down  the  Great  Miami  to  the  place  of 
lteginning. 

•  John  C.  Symmes." 
"Xtw  York.  August  29,  1787." 
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There  was  endorsed  thereon  on  October  2, 
1787,  the  following : 

"Ordered,  that  the  above  petition  be  referred 
1..  tin-  Board  .it  Treasun  t"  take  order." 

On  the  day  that  this  letter  was  written,  Con- 
gress passed  another  art  with  relation  to  the 
contracts  for  public  lamls.  ami  on  October  23rd. 
an  act  authorizing  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  con- 
tract with  any  one  for  tracts  of  not  less  than 
one  million  acres  of  Western  lands  in  a  single 
purchase;  the  front  of  each  on  the  Ohio,  the 
Wabash  or  other  river,  should  not  exceed  one- 
third  the  depth. 

Symmes  was  much  aided  in  his  negotiations 
by  Capt.  Jonathan  Dayton,  at  that  time  a  dele- 
gate in  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  and  subse- 
quently Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  city  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  receives  its  name 
from  this  prominent  Revolutionary  character. 
Dayton  carried  on  a  correspondence  throughout 
the  negotiations  with  Symmes,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions was  able  to  ward  off  unfavorable  action. 
For  some  reas/*n  that  RM  never  U-conic  entireB 
clear.  Symmes'  proposals  were  viewed  with  con- 
siderable jealous)  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  annoying  delay  and  numerous  objections  which 
required  the  utmost  tact  to  overcome.  The  orig- 
inal scheme  contemplated  the  purchase  of  two 
millions  of  acres  and  this  extent  of  territory  was 
supposed  to  be  included  within  the  designated 
limits,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  survey 
ultimately  showed  that  the  tract  did  not  exceed 
six  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  Board  of 
Treasury,  to  whom  the  endorsement  states  that 
the  petition  was  referred  to  take  order,  were  the 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  sales  of 
public  lands.  This  power  was  afterwards  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasure ,  and  eventually 
in  the  General  Land  Office.  The  reference  to 
the  board  "to  take  order."  giving  them  discre- 
tionary power,  was  soon  foflowed  by  negotia- 
tions with  Symmes. 

THE  TREXTON  PROM'M  TL>. 

Symrne*  at  this  time  did  not  seem  to  be  con- 
scious of  any  serious  objections  to  his  plans  and 
he  began  immediately  to  advertise  the  lands  and 
to  make  grants  conditioned  upon  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  his  negotiations  with  Congress. 
i *n  November  26.  1 787.  he  i»*ti*d  at  Trenton 
his  celebrated  circular  in  pamphlet  form,  ad- 
dressed "To  The  Respectable  Public."   This  wa^ 
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entitled  "Terms  of  Sale  and  Settlement  of  Miami 
Lands" 

The  circular  recites  the  negotiations  with 
Congress  and  the  conditions  of  the  accepted  grant. 
The  tract  was  to  be  surveyed  and  the  purchaser 
or  purchasers  within  seven  years  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  survey  "unless  the  frequencies 
of  Indian  interruptions  tnay  render  the  same 
in  a  measure  impracticable"  shall  lay  off  the 
whole  tract  at  their  own  expense  into  town-hips 
and  f rational  parts  of  townships,  and  divide  the 
same  into  lots.  The  lot  No.  10  hi  each  township 
or  fractional  township  was  to  Ik-  given  t*-rpvtuall> 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  land  ordinance 
of  May  jo.  1785.  'Lot  No  j<>  to  he  perixtuaily 
given  for  purposes  of  religion."  J..»ts  8. 
11.  and  26  were  to  be  re>erved  t  r  the  future 
disposition  of  Congress.  "<  )ne  complete  town- 
ship to  lie  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes,  of 
an  Academy  or  College,  t"  Ik-  laid  "tT  hv  the  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers,  a-  nearly  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  Licking  River  a-  an  entire  township 
may  be  found  eligible  111  point  of  -oil  and  situa- 
tion, to  |>e  applied  to  the  intended  object  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Slate."  The  price  of 
the  land-  was  fixed  for  the  time  at  one 
dollar  an  acre,  subject  to  a  reduction  for 
bad  lanils  ami  incidental  charge-  of  one- 
third  of  a  dollar  per  acre  Bounty  rights  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  one  seventh  of  the 
entire  purchase  price  were  to  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  cash.  For  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for 
the  first  payment.  Symmcs  offered  to  issue  land 
warrants  for  any  numU-r  of  acres  not  less  than 
I'o.  permitting  the  purchaser  to  select  his  loca- 
tion from  a  map  m  Symme*'  possession.  The 
terms  of  payment  were  at  the  rate  of  66  2-3 
cents  an  acre  but  "after  the  first  day  of  May- 
next,  the  price  of  the  land  will  be  one  dollar  per 
acre,  and  after  the  first  day  of  November  next, 
the  price  will  ri*e  still  higher  if  the  country-  is 
settled  as  fast  as  is  expected."  Tin's  increased 
purchase  price  was  to  be  applied  to  the  making 
of  road-  and  bridges.  The  purchasers  were 
given  two  years  in  which  to  settle  upon  their 
l< -ration.  In  default  of  compliance  with  the  con- 
d  tt.  n-  settlement,  forfeitures  under  certain 
c"iidii:«>ns  were  provided  for.  The  following 
1-  the  comment  upon  this  provision:  "Perhaps 
some  mav  think  that  two  years  is  t.-o  short  a  time 
for  making  the  settlement  required,  but  if  gen- 
tlemen will  reflect  on  the  danger  from  the  In- 
dians attending  the  fir-:  s,  ttlcrs.  the  great  dif- 
ficulties which  tho»e  meet,  who  first  occupied  the 


desert,  the  extent  of  the  Federal  territory  open 
in  every  quarter  to  emigrants,  and  that  the  value 
of  land  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  subscriber  believes  that  two 
years  will  be  thought  time  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  subscriber  having  been  in  the  West- 
ern country  is  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  great 
benefit  that  will  result  from  this  regulation,  that 
he  must  chcerfullv  submit  to  it  himself,  and  per- 
haps few  will  be  more  affected  thereby."  Min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  were  cordially  invited  into 
the  country  to  enjoy  the  use  of  lot  No.  29  in 
each  township.  Schoolmasters  "capable  of  dis- 
charging with  propriety  the  duties  of  such  in- 
structors" were  promised  the  free  use  and  benefit 
of  lot  No.  16.  "The  subscriber  hopes  that  the 
respectable  public  will  not  think  it  unreasonable 
m  him.  when  he  informs  them  that  the  only  priv- 
ilege which  he  reserves  for  himself,  as  a  small 
reward  for  his  trouble  m  this  business,  is  the 
exclusive  right  of  selecting  or  locating  that  en- 
tire township,  which  will  be  lowest  down  in  the 
point  of  land  formed  by  the  Ohio  and  Great 
Miami  Rivers,  and  those  three  fractional  parts  of 
townships  which  nun  he  north,  west,  and  south, 
between  such  entire  township  and  the  waters  of 
the  Ohio  and  Great  Miami.  This  point  of  land, 
the  subscriber  intends  paving  for  himself,  and 
thereon  to  lay  out  a  handsome  town-plat,  with 
eligible  streets,  and  \<A  +  of  sixty  feet  wide  in 
front  and  rear,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
deep,  every  other  lot  of  which  shall  be  given 
freelv  to  any  pers.ni  wh,>  shall  tir-t  apply  for  the 
same,  lot  N<  1  being  retained.  l<  t  No.  2  given 
away,  and  thus  aliernatcK  throughout  the  town 
— upon  condition-  a'.w.-os.  that  the  person  so 
apt  lying  tor.  and  acce]  tmg  of.  a  given  tot  or  lots, 
without  evasion,  build  a  hou-e  or  cabin  on  each 
l<.t  so  given,  w.thiti  two  years  after  the  date  of 
the  tir-t  pa  v  merit  made  to  the  Treasury  Hoard, 
and  '--cup-,  the  -.ore  be  keeping  ».  -mc  family 
tin  run  for  the  fir--  three  years  after  building. 
I  very  pir-on  who  \vuld  accept  of  a  town  lot 
tir-t.  as  .if.  res. ml.  .hail  have  the  privilege  of 
cv.fting.  on  the   subscriber's  a.'-acetit   land,  as 

much  timber  for  budding  a-  dof.ee  shall  need 
.luring  tin  term  of  three  years  from  the  time 
whev.  be  tir-t  In  gin-  '.  •  build  oil  hi-  lot."  Such 
yy.i-  the  -cln -".^  which  was  to  build  the  great 
c-ty  that  Symt  .«»  )■-,.<  in  mind,  as  ti  e  emporium 
of  -he  M;:;:::i  Valley. 

li>  pro-p<  cf.ts.  n. unlike  those  of  later  date, 
c  •nfnues  w  ;th  i-ru-ottragmg  c-  -mment*  upon  the 
;.<:!•!    offered    for    sittii  mint.     "The  subscriber 
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begs  leave  to  a<lil  for  the  information  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  country  that 
from  his  own  view  of  this  land,  lx>rdcring  on 
the  River  Ohio,  and  the  unanimous  report  of  all 
those  who  have  traveled  over  the  tract  in  almost 
every  direction,  it  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  any 
part  of  the  Federal  territory  in  point  of  quality 
of  soil  and  excellence  of  climate,  it  lying  in  the 
latitude  of  about  j8;  north,  where  the  winters 
are  moderate  and  no  extreme  heals  in  sum- 
mer Its  situation  is  such  as  to  command  the 
navigation  of  several  fine  rivers,  as  may  be  >cen 
on  the  maps  of  that  country  ;  boats  are  frequently 
passing  by  this  land  as  they  ply  up  and  down  the 
Ohio."  Other  attraction*  ottered  are  the  absence 
of  mountains,  the  level  character  of  the  country, 
stone  quarries,  the  springs  and  rivulets  and  fine 
mill  streams,  the  fact  that  the  two  Miami*  were 
supposed  to  be  navigable  beyond  the  northern 
extent  of  the  purchase,  the  accessibility  of  salt 
on  the  banks  of  the  Licking  River,  and  the  easy 
means  of  transportation  for  provisions  from  the 
Pittsburg.  Red  Stone  ami  Wheeling  settlements 
or  from  Kentucky.  Another  alluring  incident  is 
the  certainty  of  a  clear  title,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  an  advantage  over  the  purchase  of  Ken- 
tucky lands.  A*  title  without  the  ability  to  de- 
fend one's  occupancy  is  not  of  the  greatest  value, 
the  circular  continues:  "The  Honorable,  the 
Secretary  at  War.  General  Knox,  having  assured 
the  subscriber  of  his  friendly  disposition  to  sup- 
port the  settler-  against  the  Indians,  by  replac- 
ing a  garrison  of  Federal  troops  in  the  fort, 
which  is  still  remaining  on  the  land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  (ireat  Miami,  must  greatly  facilitate  the 
settlement  and  in  some  measure  render  safety  to 
tbi'  first  adventurers.'*  The  promise  of  good 
government  and  wholesome  laws  and  the  wisest 
regulations  f<>r  promoting  emigration,  protect- 
ing and  rendering  happy  those  who  become 
jH'aceable  settlers  therein,  and  the  assurances 
that  the  subscrilxT  will  give  his  personal  super- 
intendence to  the  settlement,  conclude  this  inter- 
esting document. 

It  is  not  strange  that  so  promising  an  invita- 
tion to  share  in  the  location  of  the  future  metrop- 
olis of  the  West  should  find  acceptors.  It  was 
most  fitting,  too.  that  the  first  warrant  should 
have  been  issued  to  the  man  to  whose  far-seeing 
enterprise  the  credit  of  the  undertaking  is  due. 
Without  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  Congress.  Symmes  prexceded  to  issue 
certificates,  the  first  of  which  reads  as  follows: 
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No  1  MIAMI  LAND- WARRANT. 

This  entitles  Benjamin  Stites 
his  Heirs  or  Assigns,  to  locate  one 
Section,  in  which  the  Fee  of  (140  Acres 
shall  pass,  subject  to  the  Terms  o<  settle- 
ment, 

Dated  the  «cvent  tctnth  Day  of  December  A.  D.  1787. 

Signed  by  John  Cle\ts  Svmmcs. 
Countersigned  by 

Bfnjamin  Stiths 
Spesliel    At  the  point  lx-twi\t  the  month 
of  the  little  miame  and  the  ohio  in  the  pint 

Stites  obtained  this  warrant  by  virtue  of  his 
contract  with  Symmes,  of  November  y,  1 787. 
which  appears  upon  the  records  of  Hamilton 
County  (  Book  A,  p.  3).  as  follows: 

"Wiikrkas,  Congress,  by  their  resolution  of 
the  22(\  day  of  October.  1787,  directed  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  Board  to  contract 
with  John  Cleves  Symmes  for  all  the  lands  lying 
between  the  two  Miami  Rivers  to  a  certain'linc 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  thereof. 
These  may  certify  that  if  Captain  Benjamin 
Stites  shall  raise  certificates  to  pay  for  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  the  same,  or  any  larger  quan- 
tity, he  shall  have  it  at  the  price  agreed  with  the 
Treasury  hoard,  which  is  five  shillings  in  liqui- 
dated certificates  per  acre,  making  payment  there- 
for, and  in  all  things  conforming  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contract,  with  the  Treasury  Board 
and  also  with  the  articles  or  conditions  of  the 
sale  and  settlement  of  the  land,  which  will  be 
published  by  John  C.  Symmes.  On  Captain 
Stites  purchasing  io.ocxi  acres,  of  the  land  or  any 
larger  quantity,  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
appointing  one  Surveyor  to  assist  in  runing 
[sic I  out  the  Country,  so  far  as  the  proportion 
he  purchases  shall  be  to  the  whole  Tract,  which 
Surveyor  shall  be  intitlcd  to  receive  the  same 
tees  for  his  service  as  the  other  surveyor  as  the 
other  Surveyor  |sic]  employed  on  that  service 
shall  receive,  As  soon  as  Credit  or  time  of  pay- 
ment can  be  given,  agreeable  to  the  Contract, 
(.."apt  Stites  shall  have  the  benefit  thereof  as  all 
other  purchasers  shall  have,  but  this  is  not  till 
after  the  two  first  payments. 

"John  Ci.evk.s  Symmes." 
"Nkw  York.  <>th  \ovcinber,  1787." 

This  contract  was  followed  by  another  con- 
tract, made  at  Brunswick.  New  |ersev.  on  De- 
cember 17,  1787: 

"Captain  Benjamin  Stites  enters  ten  thousand 
acres  and  the  fractions  on  the  Ohio  and  little 
miaini  and  is  to  take  in  Mr.  John  Carpenter  as 
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one  of  his  Company,  to  In-  on  lines  or  sections 
on  the  (>hi'>  ami  little  Miami  from  the  point. 
And  ten  thousand  acres  on  equal  lines  or  Sec- 
tions at  the  Mill  Stream  falling  in  to  the  Ohio 
U'tween  the  little  and  great  Miami,  which,  when 
the  Certificates  therefor  arc  paid  and  the  record 
book  opened  shall  be  recorded  to  him  and  to 
such  of  his  Company  as  loin  therefor. 

John  C.  Svmmks  ' 

"Xkw  Bri  nsw  u  k  the  17th  December.  1787." 

After  this  there  was  added,  without  date  of 
record,  the  following: 

"The  1a>t  ten  thousand  acres  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  following  manner  two  Sections  at  the  mouth 
of  Mill  Creek  &  the  residue  to  begin  four  miles 
from  the  «  mi<>  up  mill  creek.  Captain  Stiles  takes 
four  Sections  .n  the  little  Miami  with  the  frac- 
tions next  adjoining  the  ten  thousand  acres 
where  it  conns  to  the  little  Miami.  And  four 
Sections  with  the  tractions  next  aliove  the  range 

of  Townships  taken  by  Daniel  —  —  

Fsqr,  on  the  little  Miami."  1  I  took  A.  p.  3. 
Hamilton  County  Recorder's  Office.  1 

By  tlie  Kth  of  February.  1703.  Captain  Stites 
had  paid  in  full  for  his  land,  as  will  appear  front 
the  following  receipt : 

Cincinnati.  Fcbruar>  the  8th.  1703. 
"Received  of  Benjamin  Stites  Ks<|r.  at  differ- 
ent jwvmcnts  Certificate-  of  debts  due  by  the 
I  "nited  State-  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  six 
hundred  and  firtv-two  dollars  and  twenty  three 
ninetieth*  of  a  dollar  in  payment  for  different 
parts  Mt  the  Miami  purchase  lying,  a-  may  ap- 
l>car  by  l.vatiott  of  Mr  Stites.  ten  thousand  acres 
round  CoWimhi,  Seven  Section-  on  the  water*  of 
Mill  Creek  i"T  different  people  as  will  appear 
In  the  Miami  record*,  and  atwut  three  or  four 
-cctions  in  the  neighborhood  of  (Y-ovlts  Station, 
and  in  ca-h.  orders  and  other  articles  to  the 
a mount  of  »nc  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds 
eight  -liillmi;-  and  eight  pence,  for  which  lands, 
accommodate  to  the  -everal  1< nation*  I  promise 
to  make  a  Deed  in  fee  simple  as  soon  as  I  am 
inabled  b\  receiving  try  deed  from  the  Initcd 
State?. 

"John  C.  Svm  Mr  -  " 

"John  Gvn.no" 

1  HamiltoTi  Count  v  Recorder'-  Office.  Deed 
I  look  A.  p   3 .  > 


The  moneys  and  certificate*  received  from 
Stites  were  used  of  course  by  Symmes  in  mak- 
ing his  first  payment.  It  was  this  fact  which 
made  the  effort  to  compel  Symmes  to  fix  his 
eastern  txnmdary  upon  a  line  twenty  miles  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  so  embarrass- 
ing, as  of  course  Stites'  location  was  entirely  out- 
side this  tract. 

Semitic-  had  supposed  that  the  amount  of  land 
included  in  his  first  purchase  would  reach  two 
millions  of  acre's,  and  he  soon  became  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  this  was  a  larger  undertaking 
than  he  had  expected  to  engage  in.  For  this 
reason,  on  the  nth  of  June.  1788.  he  addressed 
10  the  Trca*nr>  Board,  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

'"Gentlemen — Meeting  with  some  difficulties 
which  attend  obtaining  the  general  pleasure  of 
the  late  Jersey  line  tvith  regard  to  their  bounty 
lands,  so  as  to  procure  that  credit  therefor,  in 
the  discharge  of  my  tir-t  payment  in  my  late 
contract,  which  I  had  premised  to  myself.  I  beg 
leave  to  relinquish  my  former  purchase,  upon 
condition,  however,  that  >our  honors  be  pleased 
to  enter  into  a  new  contract  with  me  for  a  part 
of  the  same  lands,  of  i,<xx),ot>o  of  acres  front- 
ing 011  the  ( )hio  and  extending  inland  from  the 
Ohio  Ixtwcen  the  Great  Miami  River  and  the 
Little  Miami  River,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
country  from  river  to  river,  so  far  as  to  include 
im  an  ea-t  and  west  rear  line.  1,000.000  acres,  cx- 
clu-ive  of  the  five  reserved  sections  in  every 
low  n-hip.  a-  directed  in  the  ordinance  of  the  20th 
ol  May.  17K5.  and  that  the  present  grant  be 
made  on  the  principle*  laid  down  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  of  the  23d  of  October  last." 

I'pon  delivery  of  the  foregoing  by  him  to  the 
commissioners,  lie  received  from  them  a  state- 
ment -bowing  how  hi*  account  stood.  He  was 
charged  with  a  million  acres  of  land  at  two- 
thirds  of  a  dollar  an  acre,  and  a  calculation  was 
then  made  showing  the  amount  of  ca*h  and  the 
amount  of  anm  right-  that  he  would  Ik-  obliged 
to  turn  111,  Hi?  first  payment  was  calculated  to 
amount  to  $83,333  1  3.  A  few  days  later  the 
board  replied  to  his  new  proposition  in  the  fol- 
lowing Idtcr: 

"I'.oahm  ok  Tri  \s(  kv.  June  16.  1788. 
"Sir — We  are  favored  with  your  letter  of  the 
nth  in-taut  relinquishing  your  pretensions  to  a 
contract  f>  r  2.0c*  1.000  acres  of  land,  agreeably 
to  the  act  of  Congre-*  of  20th  of  August,  1787. 
and  pP-po-ing  oik  tor  a  million  of  acres  to  be 
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entered  into  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
act  of  Congress  of  the  23d  of  October  last.  We 
can  not  agree  to  the  boundaries  as  you  have  pro- 
posed, but  are  willing  to  contract  with  you  for 
a  million  of  acres  within  a  tract  hounded'  as  fol- 
lows:  I'eginning  at  a  certain  point  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Ohio,  that  shall  be  found  to  be 
twenty  miles  distant  along  the  courses  thereof, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River, 
thence  extending  down  the  said  river  Ohio, 
along  the  several  courses  thereof  to  the  Great 
Miami  River,  thence  tip  the  Miami  along  the 
different  courses  of  the  same  to  such  distance 
that  a  certain  point  shall  Ik*  fixed  due  east  from 
the  same,  from  whence  a  direct  line  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  general  direction  of  the 
Miami,  terminating  in  the  aforesaid  point  on 
the  Ohio  at  the  place  of  beginning,  shall  include 
t.ooo.ooo  of  acres.  We  request  an  early  answer 
to  this  letter,  and  are.  sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servants, 

•  Walter  Livingston, 
■Arthur  Lick." 

"John  Cleves  Symmes.  F.so." 

This  boundary  would  leave  Stites  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  purchasers  entirely  outside  the 
Miami  purchase.  The  controversy  started  at 
this  time  threatened  for  years  to  involve  the 
Miami  purchase  in  continual  litigation.  Three 
years  later.  July  to.  1791 ,  Governor  Arthur  St. 
(lair  issued  a  proclamation  warning  against  pur- 
chases outside  this  land  and  defining  the  bound- 
aries of  the  purchases  very  much  as  in  this  letter. 
The  complications  growing  out  of  this  matter 
were  endless,  and  for  many  years  Judge  Symmes' 
life  was  embittered  by  them.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, he  felt  it  wise  to  let  the  matter  drift,  al- 
though many  conferences  were  had  with  the 
commissioners,  lie  endeavored  to  convince  them 
of  the  unreasonable  character  of  their  demand, 
especially  in  view  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  the  country  which  would  make 
the  settlement  on  an  imaginary  point  of  the  river. 
There  seemed  to  lie  no  yielding,  however,  at 
that  time  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of 
the  government.  Without  any  definite  accept- 
ance, he  continued  to  temporize,  by  making  pay- 
ments as  per  vouchers,  as  follows: 

"New  York,  July  12,  1788. 
"This  is  to  certify  that  the  several  payments 
paid  into  my  hands  by  John  Cleves  Symmes, 
Ksi|..  in  public  securities,  up  to  this  date,  amount 
to  upwards  of  seventy  two  thousand  dollars  on 


account  of  the  lands  in  the  Western  Territory 
which  he  purchased  of  the  Honorable  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Hoard  of  Treasury. 

"M.  Mu. 1. egas,  Trcas." 

"The  Honorable  Jonathan  Dayton,  Esq.,  has 
lodged  in  this  office  applications  of  individuals, 
who  formerly  belonged  to  the  \'ew  York  and 
New  Jersey  lines  of  the  late  army,  amounting  to 
29,600  acres,  to  l>e  received  in  the  purchase  of 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  Ksq.,  but  that  the  said 
applications  have  not  been  critically  examined, 
cither  as  to  the  validity  of  the  assignments  or  the 
rights  of  the  claimants,  although  it  is  prolwblc 
from  a  cursory  examination  that  most  of  the 
claims  are  well  founded.  A  particular  examina- 
tion will  be  made  into  this  subject  in  a  few  days. 

Signed  ").  Knox."' 

"War  Oh  k  e.  this  12th  of  July.  1788." 

"This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  copy 
of  the  original  lodged  in  the  Treasurer's  Office. 

"M.  Hillegas,  Treas." 
•New  York.  July  14.  1788." 

Armed  with  these  assurances  of  good  faith. 
Symmes  on  July  14.  1788.  presented  to  the  board 
bis  answer  to  their  letter  of  June  16th,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Having  l>cen  honored  by  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  16th  ultimo,  beg  leave  in  answer 
thereto  to  observe  that  my  ardent  wish  is  to  ad- 
here to  the  banks  of  both  the  Miamis  in  the 
l>onndaries  of  the  one  million  of  acres,  as  great 
inconveniences  will  arise  to  many  of  my  asso- 
ciates if  we  are  excluded  the  banks  of  the  Little 
Miami,  but  if  this  shall  be  deemed  by  you  inad- 
missible, the  geography  of  the  country  between 
the  two  Miamis  is  too  little  known  to  afford  suf- 
ficient information  on  the  subject  to  enable  me  to 
say  at  this  time  what  line  could,  with  propriety, 
he  drawn  from  the  river  Ohio  to  an  imaginary 
jmint.  to  Ik-  fixed  somewhere  between  the  two 
Miamis  so  as  to  include  one  million  of  acres  ad- 
joining the  Great  Miami.  I  am.  however,  willing 
to  be  governed  by  reasonable  principles,  and,  in 
order  to  treat  with  your  honors  on  the  question 
of  boundary  with  that  understanding  which  is 
so  necessary.  I  beg  the  |>crmission  of  your  hon- 
orable Board  to  enter  the  premises  with  a  num- 
ber of  settlers,  and  survey  the  land,  which  I  will 
attempt  to  effect  in  the  course  of  this  season, 
that  an  accurate  map  of  the  country  may  be 
spread  on  your  table  on  which  you  may  delineate 
your  pleasure.    In  the  first  instance  I  will  defray 
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the  expense  of  such  survey,  but  shall  expect  a 
reimbursement  of  my  expediturcs  from  the 
United  States,  as  tbe  exterior  lines  of  all  their 
grants  are  to  be  run  by  them.  In  this  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  the  geographer  general  may 
be  instructed  to  appoint  the  surveyor  to  do  this 
business.  I  am  content  that,  for  the  present,  any 
further  progress  on  my  second  application  be 
suspended.  I  have  paid  what  I  consider  a  suf- 
ficiency, both  in  money  and  army  rights,  to  ful- 
fill the  first  payment,  and  until  we  have  better 
knowledge,  1  conceive  any  further  stipulations 
of  boundaries  would  l>e  rather  premature." 

This  obvious  attempt  at  aggressive  expansion 
did  not  meet  the  views  of  the  commissioners.  It 
was  realized  fully  by  them  that  the  possession 
would  probably  i>e  nine  points  of  the  law.  and  if 
Judge  Symmes  should  enter  upon  the  land  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  surveying  the  same,  he 
would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  enforce  his 
claims  for  the  grant  as  he  desired  it.  There 
was  endorsed  thereafter  upon  his  letter,  the  fol- 
lowing minute : 

"On  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  this  letter, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Symmes  in  person,  the  Hoard 
informed  him  that  they  could  not  recede  from 
their  proposition  of  the  16th  of  June,  nor  author- 
ize him  to  enter  on  the  premises  previous  to  a 
payment  on  those  conditions. 

Wm  Lh-EK." 

(  >f  cour.se  Symmes  could  not  accede  to  the 
conditions  referred  to.  by  reason  of  his  pro- 
ceedings in  selling  warrants  for  locations  to 
Stites  and  others  whose  payments  be  had  used 
in  payment  of  his  obligations  to  the  Treasury, 
lie  was  further  moved  bv  the  fact  that  these  peo- 
ple had  already  begun  preparations  to  take 
charge  of  the  land  and  commence  their  settle- 
ments, and  that  hi-  own  force  was  assembling. 
<  Hie-half  of  it  in  fact  had  already  crossed  the 
Delaware,  and  the  rest  were  ready  to  start,  and 
looking  to  him  lor  supplies.  He  discusses  the 
situation  in  a  letter  l-.lias  Botidinot.  one  of 
his  associate^,  under  date  of  July  iK.  i-HS.  as 
follows: 

"List  Tuesday  I  kit  New  York  despairing  of 
settling  n;v  business  to  my  mind  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  Board.  I  cannot  com. 
prebend  the  grounds  of  iheir  extreme  hesitation 
to  close  >n  my  terms,  as  I  conceive  n>  possible 
detriment  could  accrue  to  the  I'mted  State-. 
Four  thousand  dollars  and  upwards  are  paid 


more  tli3n  the  cash  part  of  the  first  payment, 
and  the  Hon.  Capt.  Dayton  has  lodged  almost 
double  the  army  rights  that  was  required.  On 
doing  this  and  producing  the  Treasurer's  re- 
ceipt for  the  certificates  anil  General  Knox's 
certificate  for  the  bounty  rights  paid  in,  1  ap- 
plied to  the  Board  for  leave  to  enter  and  survey 
the  exterior  lines  and  take  the  traverse  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  two  Miamis  and  lay  before  the 
Hoard  a  map  of  the  country,  that  we  might  the 
better  govern  ourselves  with  regard  to  the  line 
between  the  first  million  and  the  residue  of  m\ 
first  purchase.  This  seemed  to  be  agreed  the 
first  day  when  the  thtee  commisioners  only  were 
present,  but  the  secretary  to  the  Hoard  raised 
so  many  objections  the  second  day  that  nothing 
was  done.  The  gentlemen  insisted  that  I  should 
\kl  explicit  in  my  answer  to  their  letter  on  the 
subject  of  boundary  to  the  one  million,  which 
I  was  for  that  time  obliged  to  decline.  If  I 
was  confident  that  the  East  Jersey  Company- 
would  succeed,  I  should  be  quite  indifferent 
where  the  line  was  drawn  1*1  ween  the  first  and 
second  million,  so  that  Capt.  Benjamin  Stites 
and  others  who  have  located  on  that  side  towards 
the  Little  Miami  were  indemnified  and  saved  in 
their  legations.  But  I  fear  the  success  of  ihe 
Fa>t  Jersey  Company  is  not  quite  certain.  I 
suspect  others  have  their  views  upon  the  residue 
as  well  as  your  Company.  I  fear  also  a  failure 
of  raising  the  certificates  necessary  for  the  first 
payment  before  accounts  are  transmitted  by  the 
first  emigrants  of  the  quality  and  geography  of 
the  country  .  These  reasons  induced  me  to  aim 
at  making  a  lodgment  before  any  express  bound- 
ary was  stipulated.  I  still  mean  to  attempt  this. 
I  have  General  Knox's  letter  to  General  Harmar. 
to  furnish  tin  'with  a  small  detachment  of  troops. 
If  my  progress  is  not  arrested  by  the  Hoard.  I 
shall  soon  make  a  lodgment  on  the  land.  In  the 
meantime  1  shall  confide  in  you  and  the  other 
gentlemen  composing  the  Fast  Jersey  Company, 
to  ward  off  from  me  every  measure  that  may 
tend  to  impede  my  establishing  a  settlement.  I 
rely  most  confidently  on  the  kind  interposition 
of  Capt.  Dayton  and  our  other  Jersey  Delegates, 
and  I  am  much  deceived  if  there  be  not  many 
olhcr  gentlemen  in  Congress  who  wish  to  see 
a  settlement  established  at  Miami." 

SYMMf-S  SI  AKTS  WISTW  VRI' 

Tn  accordance  with  the  statement  in  the  letter 
to  Boudinot.  Svmnn  s  concluded  to  start  west- 
ward.   Stites  had  already  preceded  him  and  had 
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arrived  at  l.hiK-loiic  in  July.  some  Unit-  In:  lore 
(mine  Svninii.s,  where  In   had  joined  ilu'  part > 

•  ■l  Rev.  Stephen  <  lam i.  linn-  miu'c  June  31 1  • 
[In  Jud"c  K- it  .Vw  Jcrscv  in  July,  with  a  train 

•  it  [4  four  Iii'Im-  wagons  .iinl  accompjui  v  m-.;  tin' 
waooti-  v  ile  a  number  ot  |«/i'viii^  ■  »i  1  hor-cback. 
I  lu  ] i;i ri >  included  six'v  p«. •  i|ilv.  .  1 '  1 1« 'i iu;  whom 
>\cr»  hi-  mil  lamiU  Ik  traveled  in  a  \cr> 
U-i>urt!  y  manner  acto—  tlir  f.  it  Ml  r>  to  ritt-t>tit  u,. 
.iik!  tlKiKi  to  \\  Ih'iIiiil;.  in  which  point  lie  had 
sent  his  horse*  bv  laud  iron:  I  VvmiV  f v r r >  - 
tinny-live  11 1 1 U  -  up  tin-  Mi  •(!• .n".ihcla  Kivei  .  he 
himself  with  his  people  traveled  down  the  Mo 
n....jii;ahfhi  ami  «  >hio  on  boat-  I  le  re:- retted 
afterward-  that  iic  hail  nod  o\,.|i  111  Wi- 
uanis  in-.U-.nl  hi  ImiMS.  a*  lie  would  have-  -aved 
much  nioiiev  bv  it,  ami  recommended  tn  hi- 
Ha-urn  friends,  who  thought  of  oiiimi;^  to  hi- 
countrv.  thai  thev  should  u-c  o\en.  I  In  \  arc 
cheaper  I.-.  oin-hall  in  the  first  pmcim-v.  not 
mi  much  ix|m»sc«1  i.i  accident-,  the  hnhaii-  have 
iiu'.t  (lislurhni  them  1:1  an\  instance  1  except  in 
llu  attach  •  •■  *  (  ok  ram.  nln  n  the  i  inim  look 
ail  liic  catlli  lnr  the  -np;'K  "l  then  -mall  ariuv  * 
ami  alter  lent;  service  llu  v  are  -hi!  ni  their 
"n^ti.al  vahu  "  The  road  lav  through  a  region 
which  was  not  regarded  in  am  m'Iiv  a-  hostile, 
ami  hi-  principal  oh-tacl(s  w-te  rain  and  had 
load-.  Seven  bioken  axle-tree-  teprc-i  m  his 
damage,  bv  the  lime  he  had  reached  Pit'-huri:. 
which  v.a-  \uoai-t  'oih.  The  member-  of  hi- 
p.irtv  «if<  received  wilh  ^real  lin-pit;dit  v  hv  the 
pe  ople  of  liii-  Western  -et tleinciit .  and  the  ladies 
ot  ins  v>  ti  t  %  found  (lie  ladii  -  of  I  "ill  -l  nirt:  cx- 
i  t  ellingly  polite  and  agreeable  and  tell  much 
regret  that  tiles'  nut-t  leave  lllem  -1  -non. 

I n< Ij^e  Unmet  savs  thai  (  on^re--  upon  katti:n<s' 
■  •f  hi-  departure  !iad  lunmir  alarmed  and  feared 
(hat  ins  object  was  to  yet  |Mi-e--i..n  and  'Inn 
-el  that  1m,u\  at  defiance.  "1  tidcr  that  uupre-- 
-ion  a  resolution  wa-  ottered,  nl'denuy  I  olonei 
llarniar.  who  wa-  -tatiou-d  with  In-  re^inicnt 
he  low  I'itt  vhn:  o,  to  di-po--.  him  and  dir. din- 
the  expense  In  he  paid  "Ut  of  the  irnno  dc- 
pi>-ited  and  the  residue  to  In  relumed.  I  ot 
trautcK  Di  lloinlitiot  and  1  u-ticral  l>aytoii.  two 
of  hi-  associates,  wen-  ill  t  oiinu---  at  the  lime, 
and  w  ere  ahli  to  mak.  -ueh  .  Mih-i.it  u  mi-,  a-  in- 
duced a  withdrawal  "t  the  r<  solution.  oM  their 
a--ur.uice  that  the  contra.  1  should  In  eM.-ciUe.;. 
■:l  due  fori, 1  w  ithotit  tinuccc- -,o  \  dcl.iv  I  o  coin 
plv  vvitil  that  cu^ana.  menl.  they  despatched 
Daniel  Marsh,  one  of  ihe  ass,  dates,  n.  o>  in 
pursuit  of  the  fini^!  and  ii'div.-  Inn  ntutr. 
10 


or  to  execute  a  power  of  atioincv.  authorizing 
-oiiie  of  In-  friends  in  complete  llu-  contract  for 
him.    Mr.  Mai -h  overtook  hint  at  1  *it t -Imr.t; .  ]ne 
paring  to  descend  tin-  river     Without  any  lie-ila 
'ion  he  uave  a  letter  of  attorney,  authorizing  hi- 

i-sociate-.  [oiiathan  Davton  and  ]>atiiel  Marsh 
to  execute  the  contract   in  such    form  a-  tho 

11 1  -4. 1 1 1  >it  ptoper  Ml  Mar-h  tlun  returned, 
ami  the  Illume  proce<  ded  to  ilu    Miami  coiintrv 

'As   soon  a-    I  he  powc:    of  attornev    was  re 
.  eivd.  the  auellls  culisttlln'l  with  their  a.—ociates. 
and  on  their  advice  exullted  a  eoiitract  of  ihree 
-l  arts  011  the  151I1  ed  1  icloln-r.  17KS.  hetween  the 
1  oiuiiiissioiiet s  o|  tin   I'.oard  of  Trca»ur>,  of  the 

usi  part.  Jonathan  Davton  and  Daniel  Marsh 

•  I  the  second  part,  and  John  < '.  Sviutncs  and  hi- 
a-sociatcs  of  the  third  |>.'irt  Hy  lhat  contract 
the  (juantilv  of  land  named  m  his  proposition  to 
the  IV.ard  of  Trcasurv .  wa-  reduced  to  one  mil 

ion  of  acre-:  and  the  south  lK>midaiv  in-'.ead 
of  running  from  one  Miami  to  the  othei  accord 

uy  to  ihe  lir-t  proposition,  teniiiii.it<il  al  a  [mint 
on  the  <  >hio  River,  (wciitv  mile-  ahuve  tin-  :ii< .nth 
•  f  the  l'.i^  .Miami,  which  on  survev  m.i-  fnund  in 

■e  within  th<  limits  of  Cincinnati  iln.se  north 
aardly,  parallel  witlt  the  general  cniir-e  of  th- 
Ihy  Miami  for  ipiatititv  "  il'.ni  riet  -  Note-  .  .11 
\otlhwe-tei  n  Ten  ilo 1  v  .  p     1 1  1  > 

Svmiiies    Ulldouhlt  <U\     wa-    lllllell    .miimul  at 

die  report-  lie  received  at  I'ttisluu  "  In  writim: 
hack  fr.  .111  tin-  p.  int.  lit  -a\  -  : 

"1  shall  now  .  -ir.  attempt  a  hi  n  t  an-wet  ;> 
■our  letleis.  Iii:l  can  do  ii  tniteh  heller  jitter  1 
nave  heel  1  1"!  the  Miami  'and-  a-  I  -hall  then 
i:e  ma-tel  of  tile  -lll'liCi,  which,  at  pte-enl,  I 
do  i'"t  pret'-lld  In  he.  -o  far  as  lelal.  -  to  the 
'►.•mnljirv  line  to  U  drawn  ll  ^:ve-  tin-  pain  lhat 
■  lliv    of   an.    -  '    friends   -llolild   he    ii'i.M.-i  mi'! 

:im  :'iit,  nl,'i!  i Ii.it  I  -hould  vinture  on  the  land- 
in  for*  i  i  erv  lrimitia  ot  the  Ku-iin -.-  w  a-  -1  tiled 
.\itll  the  lioiiorahle  coiniius-iotiei  -  of  the  Treas 
nr.  Roard  I  have  llu  ii  e\j»res-  terms  and 
aiooo-ed  ln.n-idjirv.  and  while  [  1.  .  p  no-elf 
within  their  piop^d  limit  -  no  ,  xceptioii  can 
..  .--ilily  he  taken  in  llieni.  It  i-  |  -ir.  that  will 
liave'  cau-e  of  1.  injil  lint ,  if  I  routine  tm  -elt  to 
llle  IWelllv  -Hilts  |p  .lit  and  m.|  the  heillolidili 
1  .  01 1 1*  m  -  -  ii  •!  a  1  - .  Stlfelv  theleloi,  th.a  willm-v.-' 
dunk  of  di-lo-l-ui-  me  O0111  tin  ground  w  hrch 
llieui-eh«  -  have  pmpo-ed  f.a   .-m    -el  t  len  n  -;t 

i  -hall  idvvavs  have  tin-  caution  not  to  ev- 
ened what  1  have  their  concurrence  P..  The  land 
d'ev   -ran'.    I   :ice.'t>t       I    thmk   I   mi-hl   to  hi, 
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•a-. re,  hut  -till  i  ir.nnnc  myself  till  that  (|iicstioii 
:-  settled  I  thank  y<  u.  sir.  for  v..ur  kind  inter  - 
ji-  Mts.ti  witli  tlu-  two  lu  iiorablc  petitlctncn  of 
the  I'..  aril.  I  :i;n  -lire,  iv-we-ver.  that  those  two 
^ititU-tiHti  could  ii< it  pi-tl>  charge  nil'  with  u/i- 
f-rnfru-ly  <<!  c-'i;<i:icr,  when  1  told  them  eXpre-  — 
1;.  ttiat  i  C"i;I«l  n-  I  i>iv.-  a  full  and  definite  an- 
»«tr  ii>  their  letter  [••  uu  <  n  tlu  -ubjcct  of  1 » >iiti •  i - 
are,  hut  that  I  w<>uM  ;;ii>«ir  it.  conclusively.  a> 
—  —  iii  a-  I  n ;is  aide  t-  >  inform  im-e|f  and  them 
■  i  ilu  meanders  ami  v-ntr-c-  of  tlu-  <  >hio  and 
t.n;il  Miami.  I  In-  1  expect,  a  v.r\  - 1  i  .  ■  r  I  time 
will  do." 

Ilk-  parts  -T.ii.I  a:  1'itiOmr-  mr  two  da\s  and 
tin  ti  -tartid  i  n  their  V"..i-i'  d'-wii  the  <  >hio  with 
fine  -in  am  >>t  water  a-  a  re-ult  "f  heavy  ram. 
Thcv  n ached  Fort  H  armar  at'  the  mouth  of  the 
M  n-kui^um.  Auyu-t  _'4tlt.  at  which  pi  mt  I  .n  ut. 
Kb-,  nczir  I  >enm  nil!  them.  He  Oi:inn-nt-  npoil 
them  m  lit-  "Mjhtarv  J. <tinwl"  a-  f. 
"Judyc  >>m.:n<  -  with  -ev.ra!  I'-at-  ami  families 
arrive-*!  .  n  their  wa..  i.»  hi-  new  pttrcha-c  -  n  the 
Miami.  Ha-  a  dam-Jilcr  •  !  '■  In  \  ah -tit;.  Thcv 
!'Kli:e  with.  Ik-hi.  i  al  a  1 1- 1  Mr-,  ll.irin.ir.  Stay 
three  das-  and  dipart.  If  n.-t  mi-taken.  M:-- 
sumi:o  'ah!  make  :t  fme  wman.  an  amiable 
il;-p«.-it:«  n  an-!  Imjin  culinatid  min-t  ah- mt  t.. 
U-  i.-Tii  -l  m  the  wnde  'tie--."  The  >..un.c  woman 
we.  :;-pre-e.|    Map-r   Dentin,   who  wa-  tln-r- 

•  i--hn  familiar  with  iln  wiMcni.--  t--  which  -Ik 
wa-  '"••nti-i.  I  c  had  -pi  til  the  w  mt«  r  t  w  <  >  \  ear- 
!  <  t-  n  at  1".  -r  t  h'mncv.  at  the  l--wvr  en-'  of 
-ninaa-'    Lied-.    -Ill       | -re  nt  I  v    Ixvaili-    the  wile 

•  t  Peu-.il  Sh.-  rt.  ar.l  i-  -ai<l  !••  ha\e  pi-titie-l  al! 
that  Ma-.T  I  hum  -a:<l  ->t  her  The  parti  left 
Marn-ta.  Au-u-t  _r — t « t .  an- 1  pr-  ceded  t"  l.mu  - 

-1-  -1U\ 

^- T Ft t  -  wa-  alrcadv  at  1  ana -t- -tie.  having  ar- 
med there  m  Jtiiy.  alter  de-ct-m  lim;  ilu  water* 
.  i  t''e  Mim. -ti^aht  la  an-i  <  'hi...  •  >n  a  hr.-adhorn 
I.mT.  He  1  hi-  party  ha.!  K -.  ti  for  me  time 
ii  —  -1  m  emimo  ..at  clapl*  ianl-  t.  •  r--.f  their 
i:-  w  !:•  :n  - 

m  \  ■  :  ii  i  v-  i.;  \  a  w 

lr.  tlu  ntime  an.'lu-r  nam  wa-  e.  .lleetinj; 

a  v.  ah*  S-.  mme-  and  Stiics  ill  t! a  :r  Vtll- 
I  i;re,  Ilu  ,  i  an  w  h< .  v'ai  e  h'  -  natfe  to  tin  -  iu-ii- 
|..)ii\  wa-  -.latth.iii-  l>art'.i:i,  a  Jer-e\  man,  re 
..I  >prn-otii  h'  -  »i  v  I'-nniH.  w  hi  re  he 
;-r.i<  :  :..ia  ■  ".■..a  hi-  ti-  :iu  until  the  «m\-  "f  "In- 
<|.  all  Heir-  an  ealli-l  lis  main  the  1  -muler 
i  1  :•:.•  —  -!.,:•.  '  -.  v  .  • 1 1  -  o  .  f  >lv  fa-'t  that  !•■    it  w:i» 

,       •   -       •!•    li'i     p  a  ■  .('a-*    •-■-•IV.  1-.-.  !i   o;l...  ,  j-', 


wa-  loeate-I  the  city.  This  title,  however,  (hn- 
not  seem  '.<  he  antireh  ;n-tilie.|  a-  he  wa-  in 
no  m-usi  a  i>ioiieer.  hut  simpK  a  -pietilator  in 
ia;nl-  m  the  new  cumtri.  anil  a  memhir  of  the 
ler-ey  viiit])ati\.  He  never  h.e-1  on  hi-  pur- 
:ha-e  ami  e<  -ntrihuted  little  it  am  thin;;  to  the  life 
of  tin-  c  imiimnity.  After  his  earh  \i-it-  to  this 
1  uei^hh<irh>^.i:.  he  returnol  t'l  New  Jersey,  ami 
-o  far  a-  i-  known  icmaineil  there  until  the  <lay 
•  ■f  In-  <Icath.  Ill  -oI«l  his  intere-ts  in  Cincinnati 
in  1 7* > 5 .  I  ranci-  \V.  Miller,  the  auth-.r  of  "(  in- 
i  innait'-  I  h -liimm--.*'  t-  -aid  to  have  visited  him 
in  iS.;o.  and  Mr.  I'onl  m  hi-  hi-tory.  -ay-: 

'  That  in'  was  a  man  of  some  intelligence,  en- 
terpri-e  and  ener»;\,  ma>  he  inferred  from  the 
-m  ideiii-  of  ins  connection  w  ith  this  em  rprisc  in 
;he  then  wilderness  west:  hut  we  do  not  learn 
that  he  attained  to  am  special  distinction  in  his 
own  State,  -  r  even  when-  he  wa-  horn  or  when 
he  died  ' 

I'.  P.  Deiiman  of  (."o-hocton.  olii...  a  -.'raud- 
s..;t  of  Matthias  Deiiman.  has  iurmshe<l  for  this 
work  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Maitlua-  I  )cnmau 
which  has  ]>een  placed  :n  the  cjl'ction  ot  the 
Hi-t.  ik  iI  and  Phil.  s.  .jihie.il  S--ciet>  of  (  )hio. 
!  r.  in  this  .ketch  it  is  learned  that  Penman  came 
f  an  hai-hsh  tamily.  otu  ■•(  ulv-m  landed 
in  po-iou  m  i(<^; 

Matthiii-  iKnmaii  wa-  iM.rn  at  S[>nnoriel<l. 
\\  w  Je; -<  v  .  l-Yhrnan  \  \.  17:1.  l  i  e  greater 
part  of  his  1  ai!\  life-  was  -jn-nt  up.  11  h;s  father- 
farm.  He  :..inii.|  the-  trad-  -.f  maktuj;  buck- 
-km  hreecln  -.  a  \<r;.  important  otte  in  tho-, 
<la;  -.  hut  he  never  f-  i.  a-.id  tin-  vacation  hut 
yave  the  greater  1  art  of  hi-  life  to  auTivulttiral 
pursuits.  He  was  a  n.  ted  hot-enian  and  until 
tile  ve-ar  of  h',-  ileath  he  vv.'l-  -lev  led  to  hor.-e- 
hack  ruling.  In  >i]itimUr.  1770.  he  married 
Phoelke  Palilwin.  the  daULlliter  <  f  <  "apt.  I.tmis 
I'.aMwm.  who  afterwards  was  ,t  Rev . .lm i. .narv 
.  tVii  <  r  M.ittlua-  I  Vnman  was  or,,-  ,  f  :lu  "Min- 
ute Men"  iiiirii!-  tin-  R.  v.  .luti.  n.  At  th«.-  e!.  .st- 
..j  tin-  war  lu  In-uuht  a  mm.ler  of  land  warrants 
which  wit.  ;--tiid  hv  f-.nore--  to  -oldiers  and 
l'..rt  -eein^  t  •  *<>mv  eU.  nt  the  t'tifire  "t  the  W  e-t- 
i-rn  c-  -tiftrv  hi-  .h-tet  m-ti-o  n.  1.  »-a»e  hi-  warrants 
ill  Aral  I-  cow  the  State  of  I  ih;...  II..  tint-  he- 
c-'-.e  tia  owtn  r  of  mativ  1I1  r-aiid-  of  acres  in 
('•■-h.  ct  -n,  I  a  k  •  ■  am!  .tli.  r  co-.'litie-  1:1  4  >hio 
and  -u  tl  ■    tn  ri1'  rn  pait  •  .f  Kent ta  ka  . 

In  '.lu  wt.'.Ts  ..'  17S7  and  |-N<  h.e  hecaille  in- 
t-  r.  -!.  i"  the  S  s  *  1 1  -'!'.'  -  1  .  si  1 1 1.'  1 1 1  - 1  ]  1 1 1  . '  -mrehii-i 
a-  .l  I-  eat.  -  '  t'a-  tra-  !  1  '1  '>.  -a,-  'he  o  ..•»!>•  o.f  the 
I  1.  "  a-^  .      !  - 1        -t    a  -  -.  ,  ■  at  ■  d    v.  rh   h-m   111  thi- 
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undertaking  Robert  l'atter>ou  ami  afterwards 
_l * < I ■  1 1  l  iU.iti  who  selected  the  name  Losantivillc. 

Mr.  Dcmuan  in  tlu-  sketch  of  his  grandfather. 
s.»is:  "Judge  I'.urnct  in  his  "X' >iv>*  disputes 
this  and  asserts  the  name  of  Losantivillc  wa> 
proposed  but  was  nut  a< h >(>Ui I.  1  think  Judge 
ilurnct  mistaken  as  I  know  positively  that  Mat- 
thias Dcnman  said  that  tlu-  town  was  y,  called 
until  tlu-  coming  of  <  iov-cmor  St.  C  lair  in  lJ</o." 
This  matter  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  an- 
other chapter. 

A  Hit  tli-  »i  ttK  iiii  nt  Denman  ri-titrtu-il  t<>  his 
limiu-  in  \i  w  Jersey.  Mi-  never  In-camc  a  resi- 
dent Hi  <  Miin  although  lu-  naturally  watched  its 
development  ami  growth  with  great  interest  un- 
til tlu-  infirmities  ut  age  prevented  him.  lit- 
tna«li-  at  least  biennial  ami  often  annual  trips  to 
tin-  West.  These  trips  were  made  on  horseback 
his  favoriti  mode  of  travel.  Mi-  visited  Cincin- 
nati in  171:0".  1X01.  1S11  ami  1HJ4. 

Me  ihi-il  Januar>  J4.  i<-<4i.  lacking  hut  a  few 
•  lays  of  having  completed  his  <>oth  year.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  became  Mind. 
Me  was  huriid  in  the  Springfield  (  cmctcrv  near 
the  old  Presbyterian  Church  whieh  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  one  built  before  the  Revolution 
and  burned  bv  the  I'.ritish  soldiers  in  revenge 
for  the  part  taken  in  the  war  by  its  minister. 
I  aid  well,  who  bad  supplied  the  laek  of  wadding 
with  the  church  hymn  books  and  the  statement 
"Now  give  them  Watts,  l*ns." 

The  portrait  of  Matthias  Dcnman  given  in  this 
work  is  from  an  old  family  painting  owned  by 
I).  I'.  1  Human. 

1111  in  s  m  w  i-i  ifi  11  \si 

In  January.  17SX.  Matthias  Dcnman  purchased 
of  Svmmes.  the  entire  section  tS  and  fractional 
section  17.  King  between  the  former  section  and 
the  river,  on  the  northwest  side  of  tlu  »  'bio. 
opposite  the  month  o|  the  Licking. 

The  purpose  of  Penman  in  making  this  pur- 
chase was  not  only  to  form  a  station  and  lay  out 
a  town  but  to  establish  a  fcrrv  >>p|>ositc  tin- 
mouth  of  the  lacking  River.  The  last  named 
object  in  fact  was  probably  the  most  itnpirtant 
of  the  three,  strange  as  this  may  seem  to  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  citv.  As  has  already 
ix-eii  said,  the  old  Indian  war  path  from  the 
r.ritisli  garrison  at  Detroit  crossed  at  this  point. 
I  bis  too  was  tin  usual  route  winch  the  savages 
at  the  head  waters  ,,f  the  Miami*  and  the  Wabash 
took  in  tliiir  attacks  on  tlu  Kentucky  stations 
It    was   along   this   line  too  thai    lien.   <  icrgc 


Rogers  I  lark  wilh  hi-  troops  ero>scd  the  '  'ln«  ■ 
on  his  ranis  against  the  Indians  and  this  would 
naturally  be  on  the  line  of  communication  Ik 
tvviin  settk  iiients  to  I*'  made  on  1  In-  Miami- 
and  tlios.  established  in  Kentucky  as  there  wa- 
at  that  time  no  other  crossing  nearer  than  tin 
one  ai  Limestone,  now  Ma\>vt!lc,  Kentucky. 

The  lioumiaries  of  this  purchase  in  a  general 
\va\  are  as  follows:  Keginning  at  a  point  on 
l he  l  'bio  River  almost  dm-  south  of  the  junction 
of  ('.roadway  wilh  front  street  which  would  l> 
almost  at  the  ] m itnt  where  the  west  line  of  liroail 
way  continued  would  strike  the  river,  thence 
nonh  on  the  section  line  to  point  a  little  west 
of  tile  intersect  ion  of  Hunt  and  Liberty  streets 
at  the  point  where  I'ttrnet  avenue  continue' i 
south  would  intersect  Liberty  street  (this  was 
about  the  northeast  corner  of  the  property  known 
for  so  long  a  tiim  as  the  homestead  of  Hon. 
( ieorge  M.  I  '1  mill  ion  1  ;  thence  dm-  vvvst  a  mile 
along  Libert)  strut  to  a  point  two  hundred  feet 
west  of  Central  avenue,  thence  south  to  the  river 
to  a  piint  south  of  the  gas  works  and  a  little 
east  of  the  point  where  I'ark  strict  continued 
would  strike  the  river,  thence  east  along  the  rivet 
to  the  place  of  beginning.  I  he  eastern  line  cm- 
Third  street  a  tnlle  west  of  the  intersection  with 
Ludlow,  and  Fourth  strict  at  the  mlcr-ecli.  n 
with  l-twriikc.  and  fifth  street  jit-i  wcM  n| 
Like.  Sixth  at  the  fgglcston  avenue  inierseeiioii 
and  Cunt  a  litile  east  of  its  intersfciion  wilh  Ci! 
bert  avi  title.  The  western  line  clo-sts  John 
slteet  hclivtm  I  lark  ami  Hopkins.  (  our!  street 
a  iiitle  east  of  Mound  and  nuts  a  litile  east  of 
Mound  until  at  its  junction  with  f  ifth  streil  tin 
line  passes  through  Hughe*  High  School.  The 
section  line  U-iween  seel  ion  IS  and  fractional 
section  17  begins  at  a  point  a  little  north  of  the 
intersection  of  from  and  llroadway  and  rutis 
due  west  cutting  Svcamorc  south  of  Second 
street  and  Main  at  Second  street.  Walnut  above 
Second.  I 'ear!  at  Race,  Central  avenue  In-low 
Mcfarland,  fourth  at  Smith,  and  striking  tin 
WLst'in  line  a. little  north  of  fourth  tust  — •  .t it  1 1 
of  I  highes  1  ligh  School. 

This  territory  contains  all  of  section  iS  which 
would  1h-  a  s.juate  mile  or  'no  acres  and  the 
numlHt  of  acres  in  the  fractional  section  17  which 
in  the  warrant  preseiitid  on  behalf  of  1  Miman 
was  estimated  a-  107. S  acres,  while  in  fact  it 
is  claimed  it  contained  nearer  i<«>  or  even  unai  . 

flic  records  of  Hamilton  Count  v  show  the 
eiurii'  relating  to  this  location,  as  follow-: 

'  May  171)0   Lrael   Ludlow  in  Iwli-ii l"  "i 
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Matiina»  Da, man  ot   Ni.u    lew.,  \--i^mv 
1 1  — «  pli  !la'-,v  hmr  present-  tor  entry  aii'l  loca- 
tion a  warrant   tor  one  -■•cttoit  of  ''jo  acta  -  <>t  j 
laml  In    artu,    <■!   which  he  !■  t_-.it<-  the  ci^ht- 
eciith  Miii.'ii    in   tin-   !"Urlii  township   l  ast  <>i  • 
rlu-  i.tcat    Mian-i  in  ilu-  first    fractional  raite,, .  j 
Ik-uii;  the  ttr-t  :na.    north  t  vni         1  >ln. .  Riw  r.  J 
N.>.  oj  id,-  «  arrant         '      1  Marathon  t  '•  •»«>>  j 
l\\vo'-<Kr"-  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 •  y. -it l\  1  !_;<.■  i'.'-il,  .11.  j>.  v  1 

'1701.    \pi:i  4:!:       <  uptam  Israel  laullow.  in  | 
Ik  hah        Mr.  .Matliiia-  1  ><  111  n.in.     I  New  J.-i><  \. 
pu  -till  -        \.ilr\  an. I  b  ■«.  .itv  •■!  a  warrant  1  ■  •?  one 
: r.ivt. i< -11  •  -['  .1  -.-.nor  or  <aic  hminrd  an, I  -even  ; 
a  S   10  ,.f        aaa         1 . a  n  ■  i .  In    \irtia  , .]'  which  | 
he  l.-catc-  tin    m-\i  iiui  11th  fractional  -ieti:>n  m 
ill.     J.iutll)    [.a\n-lnp  <a-t         the   <  .real  Miami 
Kocr.  m  tin-  m-t  1  r.oM -na'  ramp   "f  t,  .w  aislnps 
,.,1  1  l-,t.  i  'In..  Hiut.    No.  ..1   lli,    warrant  1<)i." 
1  \1.  .itipitp       -  '    _'•  •,  p  40  ' 

Tl'on-  ■  -  app-  »t.j.  .1  t  .  'In-  t.,-'-r.l  1I1,    1   I ■■  o\  - 
'■ik'  ertr;.  : 

t  manual  1  -minis  -.art  I;  .•)•,  lie-  11  action. 
I  ha-,  1-  a  n-, -hal  ii.on  it;  tlr>  fraaa  n  ilian 
.07  S  m  acr«».  \  -i,  :  i'»i  acres  which  lt.i- 
11. -l    hcai    paul    :""t    ail    -\,r    I  ■■>-   S  10   a,  -,-.  ' 

•  M-  .rlca^r  I  '■'  •■  '    -*• T   4''  1 

Warrant-,  lira  1..--    la:  an.l    :;S.  r.  h-rta.l  m 
,t,  i-< ... -r- N  .  1  if  !'••»  k  II.  pa-,-  in  tin-  1 1 . 1 1  -  i  1 

1.       1  '.  unit '     l\.  .  •  a.1-,  r'-  '  >fm '  . 

I  )r     A     !'      |.  a.,  s  .-•  ,—  tiM  -it.   .  a.   t i ■  <  - ■.    ■  nlri.  - 
a-  1".  -.il-  \s  -  : 

"If  tin-,,  w  .11  1  on  t  -  r>  ;.i'-,  n;  the  u.ff.i  1  mm, 
.»  :  ..i  .in.  -  in  it. i-. 'ii' ■  rial  \..  17.1-1.]  -,.[!•. r  .\. 
iS.  dun  «,-!,•  pmchao  ami  ..r  -mal  t.  an 

,.:.,t  7     s  1, ,  .1,1  a  ..  -im,  a, I  .  •■'  7 1  a,  •<■-  a-  ha- 
-la;..'    mal.-iL'   th.    a."  a  :  co. at,    i"-:    at   >':  \  ,.- 

•  h  ■ "  ■  1 1  ■  ~ .         -,\>    «;\   an.  i   r  'a  .   :1m  ■  I  -  a  n>  :>•  r 
.an,   N-w    la-,  •    r.:'i.n,  v.  S^vs'-5.< 1  .  ■  l'-"t 

1..   pa  ••in,  i>l  \v...         I,   ;r.  l  ■  .ir:n.  ntal  rrililu'ali 
v..  r.\,  .,:  1 f"  ■  lo .  -l/'im--  v  .  t:  ;  [>■  .vial. 

' !  ,    a.  '11..'.  ,  ■  -I   ;■:  -o.  ,  a    v  a-  S  '    ;  '  ■ •  -r  -i\-, .  tl 

:-\ ■  :'<■■  r>\-  ••>  n:  -  pi  '■  a-  :,     (..;!  tlii-  a  -»t  to 

U            ii-..-.  i  a\.  i-  ,  11.  ati.'i  p|.  .lu'-o  u.o.  -i  -,:,-li 

-  -    a  -  !  a    -'     - 1-  1  ■  '        1     1  i  :1          r.  "  0*1.  ■'  - 

,•  .    '      u   «fo.'  "     •  1  a'1-.    I  )a  •.  -  •  ■♦'  '  i-i,  -n 

•  :  -    p  • 

:  •:•  L'i'    1  ■ '  i '  ' 1 1  ;i:    -'  »  ^     -n            -aim  1  I  ill 

'•!»  "  N  -  '  •  -  "  \  1?  r  r'a  n-a  .1 1  ha-  pre- 

I  a-  'o'a  t  a  c<  :'t  p'.ll      a',  a  a  - 

;  .  j:t  1 . 1  1. ,  r!-.  pr-.  ,  pa1''  "   t1 "               ■   •  ■  v  a 


tlu  laml  on  wliuh  ilu  riu  -tainl-  Ilu-  original 
l>urvlia-i  h\  .Mr.  Dam  an.  itK-ln,U-,l  a  >ivtioii  ami 
a  trartioiial  HVlmn.  foniainin^  aj;iit  linmlral 
.uTi-,  tor  wliiv'h  lu  paiil  ti\»  -hilling  per  acrr. 
in  »  ontmenlal  (  <  riilH'ah-  wliicli  ^^ ,tc  tlicn 
w  orth,  in  -|h  i  'i  .  r'u  ^  -hilling-  oil  ill,  1 » -un. I  »o 
that  tlu  -pan-  pra,-  p,  r  aiTc  wa-  htUaii  pata- 
I  hat  -uir  multiplii  ,1  In  the  mmilicr  ot  aiTi'-, 
nil!  ^i\a  ih,  ,  ,ri  filial  o  of  tlu  ]>I.it  of  (  in 
,  umati  "  1  \..lo  op  ih,-  \,  ,1  thw  ta-'<  rn  'l'orri 
n.r\  ,  p.  .p>.  1 

Mr.  {  ;-t  vtau-s  lhat  : 

"Ii  ha>  Iki'h  tcpvatialK  a--at,.-.l  in  mint  that 
he    pat,-ha-i    ^..-1    >vi">  "'il' .   ht:i    tin.1  >mn 
iailall\    |>ani    f-.i    11    wa-   almost    S;< » »i;  tlio 
prio   hail-  In.   -llillin-. —  fi(>       ?  ,-is.  par 
1  iiaann...t  1  "in  i S;> (.  p.  1  < ,.  1 

Mr  ( ':»t's  statvtta  nt  :-  nti.l. .nl.tali}  Com  «••. 
'at  wlmi  vi,  u,< I  m  tlx  h-;it  of  th,  -m-tp  %ti. 
ai a. I,  In  I  >t  |,m,.  ami  Isal-,.  I'.miH't  it  is  not 
haul  to  nti.Kt-tan.i  ih,  "roiimN  of  ilu-  a.--vr- 
1  -.'in  ofti-i  ma-N'  that  tin  original  >ilt  "f  I  -n- 
annati  ..--t    K--   than   lit"'.    .Iollar*.  or  a  !inl»- 

•  •\a   -ixhai      nis  an  a>a<       lotiathan  Dayton. 

0,  u-  of  ih,-  ,!.;->  \  (•-  p.,.-  uritino  ;..  Symrn.  « 
March  jo,  17-1.1.  -,  o a-  to  have  h,a  11  mdinol  to 
'...la  v,   that  IK:  11  ,-i  was  ,  akiti-  r,«,  mn,.-|i  mil 

•  ■'  'ii-  hatxam.    1 1<-  s.,\  »  : 

"It  -arms  ii,,,;  ]  ),  1111  0 1 1 1  has  ma  ■. ,  ;  o.yrral 
...nil  ;im  v.aria'n  tlu-  wi-v.n  .  ••!  winch  tlaw  arc 

1.  n.ahn^  1  a  -a  n; ,  1  ii  I,  1  la.ar  that  la  has  Ixa-n 
I'lam;'  fr..i"  lla'-,a  aa.l  .liars  n\  •  ■  or  three  ot 
•■our  wair.n.t-  ■  -i  ,1nap,r  i,ma  than  he  can 
Lvt  tian.  ti-oiii  1..1:  . -r  "a.  iiittiaiino  to  lav  one 

thai:  "I"  lh.-it  -<,':■':  V»  Ii-.  IHl'.luT  in  till  - 
in  -r  an\  ..:ia.r  aani-.  ha-  .it- 1,  al  .  ■ '  r  -,.cotk1  pav- 
-10  •  - 1  th-  lia-",  I  'lu-'is  •  .  .1:  woiilil  do  riyhtlv 
',.  |.i.  ■.,  1  I  In-  ...a,r.|i-j  -la  i  ...-art  iv  1  lie  section 
\i;h  ;r-\  naiiai'l  ia-.|  sdi.a  ha  -hall  tiovv  Ilia 
iron;  \.  .n.  or  m,  a-  ■  nr  a-,  nl.  an. I  pn  voitr 
ar-i  a-  of  -o  -  ,.,  ,7  ,,  f-  -r.  in  certificate-  to  he 
apl  •!  to-a.  a-< I  t'a  'a  \l  p.p.nant.  \,>u  hail  lx-1 
">T  KM.  fa  I-  ah  Ivan  an. I  ire  !>v  !,-:tcr  of  vin.lt 
. '.lor-:  11:.,. :•  ai  in  tli.s  mailer,  hat  not  to  nini- 
.,,..<   tr..--'  «h    ■  \-.tt  Lraiiiol        tr  information." 

I  ><•  •.  .a  i .  a  -  v.  .  'mm  >,i  ii  In  th.  c  1 1 '  rn  -  •  j n.  .'<  .  I 
..'  .  ..  .-.   pi,  |    w  an  ate  v     |.  ,r     tic     ],  .,,    .  ,f 

-•  1   •  enliotied  cmcrinj*  tl'-    -ronn.l  in 

or  i-         ;  !  f  tla    •   v,  ■:,      ||u  -a   w  al  ram- 

a  ■  r,  iv-t  !►  la  r>'|oi:-.-.'A  ;--ta,l  I.,  In--.:,  hut  he 
,-'.!; .-ia-  .  !  t'a.  "•  at  L  a-'  I.-,   an  .r'-.'ini.'iit 

fr  -ni  llals.-v.  al  a  -lis,  omit  i  f  cur* 
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SviniiK-  ;<ii<  1  I  >oiiman  -cent  1"  have  hccn  in 

.1  i-iiiitirnii.'.L".  control  cr-v  with  regard  to  the 
pinch. i-.  "I  tin  -  .irtiou-  Ill  lit-  letter  of  All 
gu-t  i;.  17s.,.  I  >a\t..ti  s\rin>  S\ iiiitu--  :  "It  t- 
pn.pt  r  t>.  ac.piaiii;  \<>u  lli.il  uiiihci  Stcile. 
William.  I  >.  iui;u  .  Ilal-c\.  !)•>!  I  >eniiiau  ha- com- 
piled wtih  tin-  K  Hii.nl>  entered  int.-  with  \.>i:. 

I),  ninan  ;c!iwd  |»av  a  >inj*I*-  L'"r 
pac..'<  ,  1 »  1  .1  t  1  ^1.  .1-  1,r  intone-  me.  vii  ha\< 
lurii  st-iliry  t.i  ..tlar-  all  llu    land-  In  l.-cat.d 

I I  tin-  ;>.  itnli'ii,  ,  .iii-l  am  1.1'  Itciinian's  !•  -t  ;it i< >ns 
iii  n  -erven  I'  t  li  in,  I  w  i  - 1 1  \"\\  to  .uqiiauit  in*.-. 
!  tin-  cm  i'ir -ta.ii  ■<  '1  .1-  w  t  arc.  v.  <u  will  itadili 

I II  re<  ivr  1 1 1 .  i  ■  we  have  m;nU  lull  liitli-  pii^r<»  an<l 
derived  li 1 1 !.-  1.!  1 1' 1  in  riv  lit  1  r<  .111  voiir  dillcrenl 
■  •  'in  in":  -    1  ■     .1  r*J  -   making    the   nr\1    |i.ix  nt  lit." 

Miv.r..  -  an-wrr-  llu-  charge  111  Iik  Idler  •  •! 
I.iin:'.  .  1.  1 ;  1  <  >  111  -  i'i-iili.  .n>  n  p.  .11  -  wind! 
have  liven  -imad  al.nad  ol  nr.  -.  1 1 1 » •  tin  -amr 
iand-  v  .i'r.u  11. in  -  ..nr.  while  li"  ;.ulur>  ap- 
pratvil  the  pan  1  1  the  rn  -1  purcha-er-,  arc 
tcaliv  \<'v.:tn  r-  1.1  uii-  Mr,  I  Vmnaii,  it  sriiH, 
atTtVt-  t..  .c.iil  hit'-elf  .  i  thi-  pretext  in  order 
!••  cxcm.  i  1 1 1 1 1  ! i  in -in  tli-  pavuicni  .'I  1I1..-0 
.  ertihcat.  v  which  In  a  — und  me  he  would  imme- 
diately pa.v  in  \mi  .mi  hi-  return  inuii  thi-  rutin- 
11  v.     I  >liall  a.  •!  now  how  true  or  lal-e  hi- 

allegation-  are  of  im  -..Hit',..'  t>>  "tlu^N  tile  lands 
which  Ik-  had  Wand,  hut  m-tcad  tin  n  ot  I  1 11 
1 !.  .-t  to  \i>ti  ill.  original  !.  10.1t  inn*..  a-  In-  calls 
iliriii.  winch  in  plain  -peaking  arc  '.til1,  applica- 
tions, t"i  indeed  ii-i  man  li.nl  a  right  to  Knic 
i 'in-  i.K't  alter  :m  arrival  in  thi-  eounlrv.  unh-- 
h<'  product. i  ,1  warraiil  t..  cur  the  -atm 

lit  Malr>  in  thi-  letter  that  the  lm-aii.ni'.  <  n 
ti-ri'.l  hv  IVninait  an. I  Ltidlo.v  wi  re  alx  nit  two 
hundred  an. I  1  - . 1 1 >  tli..-.:-and  acre-  ami  that  Di  n- 
man  ha<l  paid  t'.r  i.m  •  ir  lime  MTtimis  at  in>>sl 
from  which  the  iiv.  -.  i  ii.m-,  17  an. I  iN.  were 
[0  Ik  taken  .nit. 

"Mr.  |)tnu.i!i  had  paid  111c  5..  the  anii.iint  >.t 
alii.ni  lill.ia  hundred  dollars  in  ccrtilieat. .  s.  hnt 
even  part  ■  .1"  ih. -i  he  had  again  drawn  ..nt  nf 
nn  han.N  h\  ..rdirs  ..n  uie  in  t'a\.>i  ..f  .>ther 
l^.'pli,  and  in-  -.eti. hi  ..i.p<i-ne  I  kUiii^  i-  tu  Ik' 
paid  l-ir.  ..nt  ..i  th.-..  .  I'.'.  Mi.  I  Vnman's  let- 
:<r.  11  .|. n.. I  .ippe.u  that  he  .M  r  widud  I', 
i.ii.e  ,ni\  -rep-  1.  an!  .'la'.ini;  ptuniint  U  -r  the 
i,  a-t  1 1 .11  1  -  wliuh  h.  hrid  ilppln  d  t.  a  — -npp«  i-e 
rt  ii'iiiil  h.isa  l.e.n  T.dneed  !• .  etrtainu  111  what 
ipiaiter  .  a'  th.  pun  ha-.,  th.  v  lav -hut  n..  11... rial 
knew,  hi  \<(  kti.'U-.  ^heie  in. .re  th.in  ..lie  aere 


111  tweiitv   lay  <it   what  he  had  pointed  out  in 
In-  ap]>lk  all.  n-." 

>\iiiiin-  dirtienltie-  with  pro-pnli\e  -elller- 
are  i.  Id  111  the  -anie  letter,  lie  e,'iiiplains  that 
main  people  appln>l  to  him  l'.. 1  land  and  that 
llu  ahernauvi  wa-  lel'i  t  '  him  <  itl'ei  to  eon 
-i.iei  1  he  loc;ilioii-  made  h\  1  )itiniaii  t.-r  which 
h<  had  11.  it  paid  and  n  r  which  lheiv  wa-  no 
>erl.imt\  that  h.  would  pa  a-  \>  id  ••!  to  ii  ;n  t 
indi-i'i  iininatil.  all  a; 'pne  i' 1.  in-  until  it  shield 
-u:t  Mi.  hdiman  loiell  linn  win  tin  1  In  intended 
i..  111.1I..  an\  turthei  p.iMi'eiit-  i.  >r  lh.  hind  or 
H"t.  I  hi-  iatter  coiu-e  w.a:id  ha\e  -t..]i|H'.|  all 
-a!i'-  in  lh<  pun  ha-.  11:11  il  il  -ml.. I  the  I'oliVelll 
euec  .a  Mi  |)riii".i:i  to  m.iki  paMiunt-  tor  I11- 
• '«  '  1  1.  eat  1011-. 

It  w  .-  hut  -li,.rlK  aili-r  1I1;-  that  l»a>t..n  -cut 
>  .inuu-  the  .1,1'  imiv  ,,i  March  ji  nh.  ..In  ...  i\  ie- 
hiied  to,  lunm  r,  111  Ma\.  I  »ci  1: 11,111.  a-  ha- 
alriadv  Ixen  -e.  ii.  pre-cntid  ..1  wariatn  which 
had  t hi  11  a--iioi.<l  to  him  hv  llal-ey  and  uhuh 
undi  r  tlu  privilege  claimed  hv  him  a-  one  .  i  llu 
coinpanv  he  u-.  . I  to  c.v.i   the  I  o-antiv  die  . 

tlotl. 

I  >entiian  in  the  -liinnit  1  oi  1 7SS  made  a  vi-it 
to  ihe  \\  e-t  and  piohahly  to  the  -He  of  hi-  pur 
eha-e,  and  on  In-  w  av  hack  he  -lopped  at  I  ana 
-ton.   where  he  met  <  of.  kohcrl  I'ait.  1.-.111,  and 
allei  w;;i.U.  at  I  iMtiu;t.  11,  the  -ch. «  ilma-tt  r,  |ohn 
I  ll-oil.     lie  -llcidrd  in  miete-tinv  them  tu  hi- 
pro'ccl    and   tmallv    .  nter.  d    int..  a   pai  tn.  i  -hip 
with  llnni.  tlu    purp..-i.   .a'  which  wa-  to  ohtani 
the  -eiviei-  of  l  il-oii  in  -urvevm^  and  -taking 
..ft  tlu-  iract  ;m.|  -up.  rint.  n.hii^  the  -al.  of  tin 
lots,     I 'alter-,  hi  w  a-  to  ohtaiu  purchaser-  and 
siltkls,  and   l>.  nuian   wa-  the  ca]iilaiist  of  llu* 
parlner-hip.  who  wa-  to  he  rcspon-ihli  for  all 
matter-  relating  u,  :h.   ptu.ha-e  ir..m  the  cm 
pauv. 

1'il-on  wa-  pi-.hahli  a-  iv.l!  acquainted  with 
llie  nei^hhorlioi  .1  a-  auv  ..the;  man.  and  I'altn 
-..il  was  ,1  man  of  vcn.  o  t .  al  mthieiu.  .  The 
aj^reeitn  nt  of  pai  tner-lni.  upon  winch  -.>  much 
..I  Intiin-  wealth  dcp.n.i'd.  wa-  -lulled  prohahl. 
at  Ix-sinoton,  Keilluckv  and  a-  acknowledged 
lo  I'attei-oii,  was  .ui, i>.l  upon  the  record-  ..1  • 
Hamiiion  (onntv.  ''hi...  (M..I...1  n,   iSot,  It 

read-  a-  f.  .(low  - 

"  \   '.aenaiit   and   agreement   made  and  en 
raided    till-   1wcnl\    t  i  fill    da.    ..1     \ni;i|.|,  17SS. 
Jatwrrri   Matthi.:-   I  Knniail    of    l  -»i  \    <  •.tmtv. 
\.v.    i.;-i\   .--laic,  ..|  lh.   .,111  part,  and  l\'..hei" 
I 'attei  -on  and  John  l;il-ni  of  Lexington  1  av.  ii. 
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<  ..tints  Kt:.tttck>  ->i  the  other  part,  Witne.sseth, 
Ihat  tin  ■ri--at. i  Matthias  I  H  uman  haviiii: 
auide  « :  t r s  .1  a  trai  l  <>i"  land  "H  the  northwest 
,:de  .a  <»lii«.  Kiut.  njijiositf  tlu  mouth  of  the 
l.tekin;;  riser  in  that  district  sslneh  lnd"e 
>wmw  ha-  purchased  in-m  I  iii^ri..,  and  In  - 
: 1 1 u;  Mi/cil  thereof  l>\   ri^lit  <.f  entry  t..  Contain 

-  x  hundred  ami  i".  .rt>  acre-  ami  tin-  fractional 
part-  that  tna\  jk -rtaui.  Do  "rant  bargain  and 
-ill  tlii'  full  tsso-tlurd-  then.'  f  In  an  nptal  un- 
dishy.!  riiiV.t  in  partnership  nnt<>  tlic  at.  -aid 
Robert  I 'alter-- n  ami  I <  liti  F:!~at  their  luir- 
■  r  a.-;-n-  ami  upon  ]'T'  .lin-ui-  imb-putable  t'  -- 
•■•ii.ru    ■  1    In-    tVr    -a:d    Ihnr.an-    m<  1  i Ul  t  ,lMv 

lit  aii.l  ink  t..  the  -aid  nremi-e-  tins  the  -aid 
fatter-  n  \  1  -n  -li.'il)  pas  the  Mini  of  tssetlts 
1..  in:.'-    \  tr-mia   enrtiius    h  <  tlu   -an  I  Iknman 

•  •r  ;••  In-  heir-  -r  a  — io.n-.  a-  a  fn'.l  rtnnUamu- 
:  r  i. •■  .■•■:(-  In  h::;  iiiiv.nu'ul  in  pas  of  -1  land. 
.:■  -\  ■  •»:•«  r  ln-tnnn.  •■.  .1,  u  rtniuati.  .n  and  re:;'.f- 
'.,i!..n  re-m  i-" mil:  the  -i.fi-  .  it  a  nssn  ami  ■  »- 
•.ihh-hm^  a   I  «  rr\  at  ami  it].-  t >  tlu  premise-  to 

:ln.  li-nlt  .  ■:  tlu  iimi  •!  a<  I  \  lc«  ■  \  o  'n-ent  ■  >t 
A.  pants-  m  e..-.ei  atn  a-  ;j :•  rt  - n i . I  ami  by  tin 
-i  nl-  -In.   pari:.  -  '  md       ■:■  -the-  for  the  true 

:  .  n-rr-arui  .  :  ;lu-e  >  ..  i  n:.  to  each  ..ih-.r 
■•]  tlu  |k  nai  Mini  <  f  .  r.e  th  n-aml  p  mml-  Specie. 
! - 1 - r .  - m i : - 1  altiMiii;  ti:.  ir  Vane-  ami  -.a'-  tlu-  day 
.,"  ',  ■  i  ar  ..!»  hi'  ss  rim  n. 

">!•_•!•■•  I.  -<  ilu!  ami  i1.-h\«Tfl  in  the  p-e-ence 
.      1  i    i-  ■    *  >ssi  n     Mm.   Mil  . -niiall 

M  S  I  MM  \-  IIUV'.V  |  -M  M  ' 
K  I'VIIINA.  M., 
■J..|[  \     1   .1      is  "  -Ml 

f>'.\  ■  ■''•  •?  ' '.  •.••'•.••  '•,  \*;\  .  ■■  /••• 

A-?. 

!•:••:  i  .h.-.vis  atnt  ti  i  i  vivii'i.  n  •  t  ;hi»  ai:r<-c- 

•  :t  ss.,-  .irra-  n-1  !•  r  bi'.-ov  1"  nr-ied  a- 
-.  .  -i  ;t,  ^. .«:'>;«•  \s  ::il  tlu    plan": n^'  •  ■!  tl'.i-  prrtll- 

—  -   ami   arrar.-inL,'    l1  Vfrails    t*.  -r  tlu  natn-'i 

•  •!  lir-t  -i  ••'-  i  -  .itul  t.  r  -<  'i^'"  Mil  l  pith- 
'•.  •.'-,  -  Tin-  tk-t  ihinv  (Ht.Ti.;  up. n  ssa-  the 
■   .'-tr::.  ::   n   <  I    a    r.  ..  1    t r-  nil    l  r\:n^t..ii    n-  the 

t  j|K.  I.u'k-:  ^'  am!  tlu    e-tat.h-ht::.  nt  .  I 
•;.e  le'r  .    ::..'T.       :hi    r:ur,     ']':<    int»  r«-«t  "t  tho 
I  -:y  ■'.:<:    '•■■:.-   —  : :  l:  1 M    in    liu-    f-     -witij    a.lv-.ti'-i  - 
.  'it    i  ■:'■•!:- 1  u  ■     '.n     the     A  .••  .'::'.         i     •,•:!<.  at 
!  •  \  "    .  :l  Se- ":I<  T  ' ..   1  7-s.*:. 

"  V.  .  :ee.      'i  -er  Li  in-    |  r  p:  u  r- 

I  .  •'   '  .n "  ■  1    ..re-  -:!.     tlu    n  .  ::ti;   ,.f   tt  e 

;  r:  ■  i  • .      'i    •'       r  "'r  >s  ■  M  ■  -i  the 

i  i  -  :  ■  :••'!::•:;.  i  !•<  Lr  ■  It  a  t.  u  u  n>  » 
♦Jut  <  vo-Vftit  Mt»«atr.<l.     'Ilu   '■  •  a:  :,:••?  ;:,v.:r\i 


aihantaice-  >p»-ak  it-  future  proM*riu.  U-inj; 
etpial.  it  iMt  Mijierinr.  t"  ans  mi  the  hank  of  the 
<Miio  Intsveen  tile  Miami-.  Ihe  in-lni-  tu  K' 
eaeh.  halt  an  aere.  the  iiiit-Iot-.  imir  aeres.  thirty 
nt  taeli  in  Vh-  ytvcii  tu  -eiihr-  up.n  paynunt 
i  mie  ilnllar  ami  tilts  eeni-  fur  the  -nr\t  \  and 
ihei]  nl  eaeh  Int.  ilu  i;th  das  .  l'  Se|)temlHT  i- 
appmnttd  fur  a  larye  e.nnpanv  to  meet  in  I.ex- 
in^toii  ami  mark  a  road  front  there  to  the  mouth 
j  of  the  lacking,  j «r.  .s  idul  Jtidye  Sstnnu-  arrives. 
In-in^  daily  ex^ncteil.  When  the  t'.svii  i-  laid 
•  ■fY  lot-  will  h  L,':\en  tn  -vieh  as  mas  become 
r, -ideiit-  he  ion   the  tir-t  das  oi  April  next. 

"-M.\r;-ni.\s  I  )i  x.ma.n, 

"RoCKKl  I'sillK^iX. 

"John  I'ii  son 

I'M   K        Kl  mi:khmi\ 

l'o  I Krnr.an  -  partners  and  partienlarh  to  Pat- 
ter-'ti  heloti^-.  nu  re  than  to  1  )enman  himself, 
the  title  oi  pioneer  in  the  t  inentnati  enterprise, 
to]  Rohert  1'attir-  n  had  heen  a  gallant  soldier 
..f  the  Indian  ssar-.  He  \sa-  horn  March  2$. 
'7?.^.  •*"'I  u;,s  l'l<  -<r\iee  of  hi-  State,  defend- 
ing i|  auam-t  the  -asa^e-  In  tore  he  ssa-  21  sears 
i  -t  ai:e.  In  1 774  he  with  -i x  other  v.  ami:  "H'li 
-etiled  at  Rosa!  Spring,  mar  <  '.eoryetown.  Ken- 
tncks.  from  uhieh  point,  in  .\pril.  17711.  they 
removed  t"  a  eiiv  svhsri  amrsvard-  was  the  cits 
of  Lexington  Patur-  n  ssa-  ssonnded  shortly 
afterward-  in  a  ti^lii  ssith  the  Indian*,  while  on 
In-  was  |o  Ritt-hnr^'  t.-  prm'nre  -npphes.  and 
ssa-  under  the  eaie  of  a  -nryei  11  for  about  a 

sear.     lie  jomed  the  expniiti.  n  of  hu  roe  Rog- 
ers l  lark  aoain-t  th<-  J'.hnoi-  eountrs  in  April. 
177S.  and  returned  to  Ker.tiK'kv    in  SeptemlkT. 
lie  -i  tl'.ed  f.  r  a  f.me  at  (  I arrod-httr-^.  Durinj; 
the  in  xt  sear.  Initio  t]Kn        ,  n>i;.|]  m  the  Ken 
r.:ek>   lvilma.  he  pr- Vet-'ed  to  hi-  f<  rir.er  re-t- 
i|.  tier,  and  I  Mil  It  am'  earn-  tin!  a  f'  rt.  and  in 
April  laid  otf  the  tosvn  of  l-exiroton.    The  next 
"...ii'h  he  ssa-  ssith  Ro\»  irati.  in  In-  expi  diti' in 
a^aii'-t  ti'.e  Shasvar.ee  t-  sen-  .  n  the  l.ittie  Miani:. 
It   1-  -"oo,»t,.j  ti:;it  while  on  tin-  expditioti  he 
;  I  a-Til  .  \ir.  for  the  tir-t  tnre.  the  C'  lintrs  wlikh 
,   In    -llh-ei.tier.lts    -efled.       Ill     \n-n-t.    17SU.  ll< 

-  1  i't  111  t  1  i- 11.  1  (.'lark'-  exptditiori  ayani-t 
'  '.he   1  ■  o  I . .  1 : 1  n.-se-  .11  the  Little  Miami  ami  Mad 
1  r:\sr-.  am:  ;<;i;n  t  >s . .  sear-  later  he  :nar«-he.1 
w  :'.h  1  lark  :i:  !v.s  expeihrv-n  of  sen^e.i'  .  e  at'cer 
•:  e  .'-I*',  at  a"   I.oss.T  Cl'.te  J  .ill:-.     (»tl  l-.tli  the-' 
,  spun,  e-  he  -ui'-t  base  pa--e-l  over  the  l;p  ".it! 

re  11       »:;•.-•  -  'hi    ."it.    .  t   t  itu  intuit.  In 
•I  ■  r  1  v..  .'•»:.  'i  lu-  s,  rvi  d  a-  a  .•••'•■ml.  lb' 
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was  second  in  command  to  P.oone  ami  narrowly 
i  scaped  capture.  In  \jHi>  he  was  in  another  i\- 
]»<luioii  under  <  leiicral  Logan,  against  tin-  Sha- 
wances.  and  again  passed  over  the  same  ground. 
P.y  reason  of  these  numerous  visit-,  lie  probably 
w.i-  a-  yycll  acquainted  willi  tin-  Miami  country 
a-  any   man  thin  living,  and  in  addition  was 

I  »n  far  and  wide  for  his  courage.  intelligence. 

and  affability 

Mr  ncvir  lived  at  Lo-anti villi-,  hut  returned  to 
Lexington  alter  a  month's  stay,  from  which 
point,  in  tSo.<  lie  removed  to  a  farm  in  Day- 
ion.  (  Ihio.  where  lie  died  at  the  age  of  74,  on 
August  5,  \X2J-  He  was  described  as  being 
tall  and  handsome  in  person,  and  filled  with  a 
tine  mind,  hut  lie  'like  I'.oone.  Kenton,  and  many 
others  of  his  simple  hunter  and  pioneer  eom- 
pani.ni>.  was  indulgent  and  negligent  in  husiness 
matters,  and,  like  them.  l.<>t  most  of  his  cs- 
nnsive  lauded  property  hv  shrewder  raseals." 
I  lie  desi'ri|itioii  seems  a  little  misleading,  as 
dure  is  in.  evidence  of  any  rascality  on  die  part 
of  Colonel  Patterson  ai  any  time  in  his  life. 

mu  x    1  11  son. 

The  other  meml>er  of  the  trio  has  long  heeii 
celehrated  in  legend  as  well  as  in  history  The 
mystery  which  has  always  surrounded  Ins  disap- 
pearance, almost  at  the  moment  of  hi>  landing 
mi  the  site  of  his  proposed  settlement,  has  never 
lu  i  n  cleared  up  and  this  fact  together  with  his 
u  11  known  ahilities  has  always  contributed  much 
towards  keeping  alive  his  name  111  the  annals  of 
Losantivillc. 

His  life  writtui  by  Col  K.  T.  Durrett.  and 
published  in  a  small  volume  put  forth  by  the 
1  lis.  n  <.  lu!)  of  Louisville,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  first  historian  of  Kentucky 

J.  I111  l  i'.soii  was  horn  near  the  I'.randy w ine  in 
Pennsylvania,  about  the  war  1747.  and  came  to 
Ki  mucky,  probably  in  I7>*.<.  at  the  age  of  3"  He 
bee  uve  ac.|uaiuled  with  I  )aniel  F.ooiic  and  many 
other  pioneer-  and  obtained  from  them  much  in- 
t'orination. 


"  The  adventnri 
luro  directly  1<> 
-peculator,  and  \ 
li-bed  them,  and 
lit-t    hist'.rian  of 
biographer  of  th< 
almc      The  narr; 
Isi-i-  of  I'.rvau's 
early  attempts  to 
netr  romance  into 


s  of  P.oone  w  ere  related  by  that 
the  enterprising  schoolmaster, 
irse-makir.  Fil-on,  who  pub- 
who  is  therefore  not  only  the 
Kentucky,  but  the  original 
typical  backyyixHlsinan  of  Ijter- 
itive  of  Filson  furnished  the 
Mountain  Muse.'  oik-  of  tin- 
put  Western  scenery  and  pio 
verse." 


In  17K4.  at  Wilmington,  he  published  his  hook 
on  Kentucky,  very  te\y  copies  of  which  are  now 

in  existence.     The  complete  title  of  this  I  k 

was  as  follows  : 

"The  Discovery.  Settlement,  and  Present  state 
of  Kentucky  :  and  an  K-say  towards  the  Topog- 
raphy and  Natural  History  of  that  lni|>ortant 
Country;  by  John  1  ilson.  To  which  is  added 
an  Append-x  containing;  I.  The  Adventures  of 
Col.  Daniel  P.. .one.  one  of  die  First  Settlers, 
comprehending  every  important  (  >ccurcnce  m 
the  Political  History  of  dial  Province.  II.  Tin 
Minutes  of  the  Piank.ishayy  Council,  held  at  Post 
St.  Vincent's,  April  15,  17X4.  HI.  An  account 
of  lite  Indian  Nations  inhabiting  within  the  Lim- 
it- of  the  Thirteen  Cnitcd  State-;  their  Man- 
ners and  Customs;  and  l\elleetioiis  on  their 
(  higin.  IV.  The  Stages  ami  Distances  betyveeti 
Philadelphia  and  the  Falls  of  <)hi..;  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Pensacola.  and  several  other  Places  The 
whole  illustrated  by  a  new  and  accurate  Map  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  Country  adjoining,  drawn 
from  actual  surveys.  Wilmington,  printed  by- 
John  Adams.  1784," 

These  articles  were  afleiyvards  pnhtished  in 

London  as  an  appendix  1..  Itnlay's  1  k  alM.nl 

North  America. 

Filson's  "Adventures  of  P.oone"  are  supposed 
to  have  been  writWn  at  the  dictation  of  lloonc 
hinisell.  .iinl  the  following  document  wa-  printed 
as  an  adverti-ement  in  Filson's  b<«>k  on  Ken- 
tucky ; 

1 

"  \t«y  1  r  1  tsiM  i- x  1  -  \\  e.  the  subscribers,  in- 
habitant- of  Kentucky,  and  well  acquainted  \yith 
the  country  from  its  first  settlement,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  author  of  this  book  have  carefully 
ri  vised  it,  ami  recommend  it  to  the  public  as  an 
exceeding  good  performance,  containing  as  ac- 
crrate  a  desctiption  of  our  country  as  we  think 
can  possibly  be  given,  nun  h  preferable  to  am 
in  our  knowledge  extant;  and  think  it  yvdi  be  of 
great  utility  to  the  public.  W  itness  our  hands, 
this  twelfth  >.f  May,  Anno  Domini  17K4 

'  D\\iu  Ilooxr. 

"I.KA  l'  TolMt, 

"Jamks  Hakkoi.  " 

Pan  of  Filson's  preface  reads  ;,s  follows; 

'When  1  visited  Kentucky.  I  found  it  so  far 
to  i-xceid  my  expectations,  (hough  gnat,  that  I 
concluded  it  was  a  pity  that  the  world  has  not 
ade.piate  in  formation  of  it.  I  conceived  that  a 
pr.  pcr  description  of  it  was  an  object  highly  in 
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torc»i;tii;  :i    t!i:'   i  r.  •     .>rn!<-      rnl.  tin  ret", .re. 

mr rcii  ti'.i'  a-  :*    .>  .  •    ;.  .|n  ;ir  t>  •  -.  .r,        I    JiMlst  'le 
d.irr  that  tin-  nn.    iii'.'nVr    -  i    t  I  r  .  1 ;  —  L 1  ■_  i  l>.  .',1! 
h:. t.i,;u'  ::  •  ■! : '.  i but  ~-!iU   !■    -ri  i-  ••  ■"  the  u-Tal 
•  i  tin   h.v»-     il'T..'f  am!  pa  ntm   -ai  "i  th:- 

ri.  •'.  r  ._  ■  .<  \rl  !  !:i  ;i  .  i'n  -rt-:i - "  ;!l 
]•.  ;:•  •.  «•  ii-  •  n.  rr  i  .i*  '••  wh<  -i  1  mi  i  >rm  Ii  :ti 
that  I  an:  m  •;  an  •:il*-:il  i  .mt  • -\  i\  •i:,':.\v.  Ian 
having  :•»••  n  ;b  »•  •  ?»»»:*  .  •  .  a  ■  ;n-.iv.;imi- 
.i!ir<  Ml  -t  -  Htii .  .  alee  :..  pr.b'  -h  ;bc  tnulv 
.un I  :-.  -m  |.t  •••.••:.•).  Ii;r. .  a  ..tit:.  n-b  ,  mb  .iv.  .r.-.|  I. . 
•  iv.  :.|  t-vcri  -;•'  .•  .  -  .1  .'-..  I'..  '■  .. 1  ]'••!•  .:•  f.-.a 
:•.!  --  .j1  tin-  i  :•••>  -nn  -  :••  Ii.  •  :  t''<  public 
i-.in.'.  .it.   ;\  In  :.    :  •  •    '  ■   ira»    | "  -  -i'  '  •    In-   I •  • , : 1 1 •  1 

I  -i    i  i  : 1  -   1  ■  l  •  *  •  ..   •  • '  •  •  i    rr.        I' :-  In  .::  ,.-  t.. 

I'm         tt.    v.      i    ■  .    a    •  •  '  -ai    '.  '  •■  pa..-.!  In- 

■  i;;,rm».-  j.:  .i  •  ' ;  •:  ,:>•  in  rctn-ni  >i  l- •  tl  1'  a-t 
. i r i. L  Ii;i-|  •  -ri  >  ::'  .h.  •  :  :  ■  in  tVe  in  \t  ;.<-.ir 
In  pr.  -  i  ii  i.  •  I  '.: 1  In; ,  ■  j  hi  .,  |  --,  '.  ',\  .ij.  ii. 
am!  tin  ■  -  "  a  r<;  I-  •  :t  .;  .-n  r  tin.  <  'In  •  l  •  tin 
:,     'll! I     I   It-  ,ir--     •  .Ti'  '•  :n    I  ..  a:-v  'c  ••  .-. 

:   i  -civr.*  '  ■;  -  "  ■   '.  •'• "  ir  "  ii-  mi  il'.-  i-  .nrni  •. 
I       r  mi  t'v   -am-      car.  !•••   -a  ,  -.;   ir:   \  c  n  i 

\  i  in  i  fin  -    ..:>    •!••     \\  .-.'•'.i-'".   I    v.    k-  •:    '  '.: 

liir,  ■  '.:;;  Ii  •'••«  i  .  •  .  i..  •••  .ar-:a-.  J  b  r.  In  ..-••! 
1 1 1 1  -  •  ■  ■  i : r n •  .  r  :,,v  !•!•:•. .j  .-.'hi  t;t:v  nn  >•»  .n 
the  .vitttmn.  !  Ii.  -.  <  \.'i" -:i  'ti-  u.  rr  •nvh-rtakrii 
■'.  -  tin   ptirp-  .-.   ■  •:  .'•      ■       -  n  .r  a  h:- 

■  r-.   .  .•  tin    I  II. :n  • .  c  a?;-.!:  •. 

'  '        'h.    fir-t   ■!.  >.    ..;    Inn.    i**..   :•<.-   -'.  '  mil 

:i          \   ■  '•,■'!'  .  -   n.r  tin    i  :ni-  •  I  1  >V.ii«  in  .-. 

I-  ■   I  \>\  ■  i  .:<  c  '  i ' '  r.    Thf  n;irt> 

....  .  '  t .  k.  ■:  i..  'v. '.n.r..  ;n:.!  .-.  :  .-lie!  t..  Inn-S 
.iv..i  :  1 1,  i-  in  ii.  \',..i1-  i  ■  -r  -.li'i:  ■. .  I'iI-.m,  .tt'nr 
r.  »  .in  I  »;:||.  i".'!l"-.  '■  Min.  1 1 : »  l.'i.'k 
:..  \ 'mi.',  rn-  -.  ■  v..  i-i'  'I  li  .  r..  i  .  .nnl  -m  u  ith 
,>.  iiir.ii-  \ii.  t  il--  ;i'lv  <  r > i n- .  In  r<  t urtn.-. i  -ate 
.  k:  .  .in.!  -  ■  ■  .i  T  -t  t ni  i    ■  .  I  i.n  f  tin.  |. 

■  . :.    r:.n.'.:i  i:.?>\i  .  ■"  !  ■  v-.  I n  i ;S;  In- 

■ ..  .    n:..:-    . 1 1  -  ■  . i r  •  -  r     -.   ;  ':<  .  :    1  '•■  -  .nr.  -i:  ..1 

U'!v«t::-i  .i  j-  ;  -..!»  iii  ihr  K* muck)  » i r  :  ■ 
- : . 1 1 :  ,i  i'!:is»i.'.:]  nn  in  l.i  \inyt--n.  :'••.<•         t t i 

.  \ ;  I    •■  -   .  !   ; '  ■  ■    H  Vvt        I  in  •■•••!    -"r-   in  .1 

r.p  |ci>. .  ruilvnl,  bin  I    •  n  h.p  tVitilc  in 

»  \|H''ln  nl».  ;n><J  .mi  In-  ciiti'is^i •!  in  iJk"  inspKt- 
i   ,  n:,  •  '■     :.  ti  •-.  •!  I   -  ).„•:  .•   .::  Ir.-'.  -rv 

I  .  vt     .  ;SS    !.,    ...   ■:;  ':,.;-!.:■  n 

M;h!m.,n  IKm::  ;,!!  .i.nl  l<- I..  r<    I'.n;  r-    i   mi  ti 
i  'ir.  l  n»r  ><i  .i  tr.nM  .-t         mi  tin-  imtiIi  >iil<*  f»f 
;..  i     - .  U    -  ■    ..!•:    -  '  ■  -1-r  if.<-n:l:  •  :  :  r  Lick- 
1U^,  nil  x»  *l  ^«T- -t*"     >J  lo         irtlt  llir 

|n\\n        I^>».vl:vi''i .  n->\v  I'irn'intitiTi.  Filw-n 
n«\riiTt.|  ii-i  u.ti-.i-  I  .  -.'mt iv -li--.  which  ha*  Wen 
•Sill  in,,.—1»i|.  h'rt      >  tliiiVf"!  nhi'thrr  die 


w  ><•:■]  i  "in  .-MiiiaM.  win. It  i-  rtlnr  a  ^rnilivr  -ini: 
mar  1  * r  :i  ti.  .r-vrmvc  i>'.nr;ii.  l-  :••  ■!  a-  ab»nr<i 
tl  r  •  njiln.ii'i  i:-  iivih  r.  .•",]  i.  iinn  Ir. ;  l.\  tin-  I.rN- 
i:i-t..ti  -i-ln -nina-:,  r  f  1 1  -  . 1 1 .  win.  «;n  a  -tir- 
vrv.ir.  tnarknl  nn  a  l .  -a<  1  ir.  >ui  1 .«  xitijjt.  n  l.i  tin- 
;  a'.tli  "t  tin  I .icking.  ai'ii,  w 1 1 la  his  parltu-r>.  ar- 
r:\r  -i  at  t'n  »'tr  "f  tlnar  i .  •  w  i i  in  Srptomht-r.  ami 
'•••yan  ti.  las  ..m  >tm-t<.  at  lra-t  nn  pajHT.  One 

•  '  tln  -r  u.i-  '..  br  ralinl  I'lK'.ll  A\rlH)e.  liltt  the 
I'.iMir  \\a-  r'l.iii^r'l  t  >  i 'linn  »trrel  at'lrr  I-'il»i»n's 
m     n   ilk',ppraran.\-  ir<  -n>  tin-  >t,it;>-  .n"  aMairs 

I  !'..  r  in  -t.ii-rrv  ,  ,|  j;^  ,-x-t  art:  >lir<  Uliinl  III 
"i1. -t.  t".  I  ln  -in  a.. -M  n  <\  i-  that  In  till  a  victim 
tin  i  iin;ili;iv,  ami  -call .mi;  km fr  .  .|  ><>iin 
in  \\V-\^  -a\...ji  \:l  that  iv..-  kmnv  i>  he  vet 
■Mt   .,l"in    t..  ia|m  ;<    the   -i  .;itiifle-  "i  the  I'.ti; 

Mi. 'Ml    n  an, I  -nn   in.  m<  .re  bv  hi- 

.  st.  ...iiir:i>sY».  \..t  v\;»-  an\  trace  his  huh 
.  v  ■  "  i'.iiii.:  "  i  \  . ' i n 1 1 • ! .. - ' -  Ib  ^inninL:-  .,!"  I  .itrrary 
1  "'it  u-  mi  tl-..  i  <l:i.  •  \  a lh  y  i 

i'v  i  r    \  ( -i. .'a'..',    ir.or.    nb..-..  mvaaiabi* 

w  i  tin-  i'  ri-y..uiy  ••.•,'a:;ra]ih  is  ijil'ite.l.  him- 
-"  ;  -  .  •:  >•-.<•  :i«.  »l  cliarirm^  writers,  h  >\h  of 
!•'•—  v-  .  ••!  tin.  Miami  e..itn:r\.  ha>  prr- 
!".  •   ..  .  .I  ;"■  1  t   I  'll"  ai  iii  a  p.  .em.  in  which 

'*  m  -  - 1.  -'.i'.-.  tin-  :. -  ami  In  !  ••  -  .  ii  the  pi- . 
■•■    -  -  ,.\  - 

j     "  I     -   n    .  ..-  .i  i  ■  .  '.iv  w  a 

A  p-.'-evr  w.i-  br  : 
I  kl*  w  n.-i  wliat  In-  n-  •urn  was 

St'T  lllt.lt   hl»-  |ltlfivrvr- 

•  *  •  » 

.l.  lin  Fti**HI  4—|  •S-STfiMii.  ii*  Ih/..| 

A  ir-mi't-r  » •  lav  I'iaiiriKt 
In  f.cr-t  v       i.n  -'•  j.ien  lull-. 

i:.  •.  .:  <  i'  -    -  a-  mil 

J.ihri  ribi.ri  If.  til  |1i(rr  !|H>ii'l.»iJ''- 

W  ith  f~iliiti  -ki  i  «|-«l  fr.isw 
I  !  e  h. .\el  w..r<)  I..<-.n":s 

lo  be  rli<-  'WW  n'«i:'-  i.tniif. 

....... 

I '.<■!>  in  li  e  »'M  a:..l  «<  '•••nn  w>->ili 

I'nV'-.uri  ti>  ttl'.tr  Iran  -  trark. 
J.  l.ii  I  n-,  i!  wr;  i.tie  a.-t.irriii  .liy, 

tl-ll  nci«r:r.>r<-  i\in*"  Jiark 

lb-  -Ir  ibc  i  I  rl  f.-"vh  ill"  -ilmi-le 

Tbr  l»-  n"n  »a  en«i,.  tr 
\\  1  wntH  r  .TUM-  e  ;  'n.irr  intnl 

Mi^mi'.  it  :t..b'.i!  ....  ri- 

\.--,,.«.  f..»  -:;.rta.5  therf 

Tt-  •••      t.    r.  »h.  '•.  r  at-  •  . 
M'  »:'>f-  <••■  'V  '•  ne  •••  -.a a? 
V-..I  rv-*i.n>  :  ■■ 
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!".»»  mhhi  the  murky  twilight  eoinc». 

The  lngln-wiinl  "jtins  lu  moan: 
Itcwildcrcd  wanders  pilson.  lost. 

F.xhanstcd  ami  alone 

Ity  lurking  fties  his  steps  are  .|<^*t;<-«l 

A  yell  In-,  ear  appalls ! 
A  ghastly  corpse  ii|miii  the  ground. 

A  murdered  man  lie  falls 

The  Indian,  with  instiiictitt*  hale. 

In  him  a  herald  saw 
Of  e. ■mini!  hotts  of  pioneers. 

The  friends  of  light  ami  law  : 

In  him  In-held  the  champion 

Of  industries  ami  arts, 
Thf  founder  of  encroaching  ro.id< 
\i««l  great  Commercial  mart*: 

The  -poller  of  the  hunting  gr..iiml. 

The  ploiver  of  the  -ml. 
The  builder  of  the  Christian  «elnj"l 

Ami  of  the  house  of  (ind 

And  so  the  vengeful  tomahawk 
John  Filson's  hlood  did  spill. 
The  spirit  of  the  pedagogue 
\><  tomahawk  could  kill 

John  Fllson  had  no  sepulchre. 

Kxcept  the  tnldwood  dim: 
The  mournful  voice*  of  the  air 

Made  requiem  for  him 

The  drmd  trees  their  wating  arms 

Cphfled  o'er  his  head ; 
The  moon  a  pallid  veil  of  light 

I  nun  his  visage  spread 

The  rain  and  sun  of  many  years 
Have  worn  his  hones  away. 

And  what  he  vaguely  prophesied 
We  realize  to-day. 


l.o*ami\illr.  the  prophet's  work. 

The  poet's  hope-  fulfill- 
She  sits  a  stately  Queen  to-day 
\mid  her  royal  hill*' 


i      I  In   matter       the  name  lAisantivillc  will  In 
I  ili»ctiss(-(|  at  a  later  point,  hnt  in  connection  wiili 
KihrfMI  il  max  iii-l  Ik*  amiss  In  iptote  the  comment 
nf  Judge  Collins  in  his.  Iu-t.>ry  of  Kentucky. 

Tli>  fanciful  name  for  the  intended  town  was 

adopted-  l.osantivtllc.  xvhich  he  designed  hi 
mean  *tli«-  village  opposite  tin-  month.'  /.«*-<>.« 
iiulr-vtllr.  lutl  which  tin ir V  nallx  Kignine*.  The 
month  opposite  the  village;'—  who.  or  what  in- 
duced tin-  change  front  *uch  a  peitagngwal  and 
nonsensical  a  name  to  the  euphonious  noc  of 
Cincinnati  is  unknown;  hut  in  the  name  nf  mil 
linns  of  people  who  live  in  or  within  reach  of  it. 
or  visit  it  or  <lo  business  with  it.  we  now  thank 
•the  man  ami  the  opportunity  The  invention  of 
Mich  a  name  was  |*>sitivclv  crticl  in  Mr  I  'dson ; 
we  hope  it  hail  no  connection  with  hi*  early 
death.  IVrhaps  that  is  reason  emmgh  why  no 
street  in  Cincinnati  is  named  after  hint  " 

Il  max  not  he  improiicr  to  comment  on  this 
i|ti> itation,  that  1'rofcssor  Vcnahle,  as  well  as 
many  mhers.  evidently  differs  from  Judge  Col- 
lins as  to  the  matter  of  taste  concerning  the 
name  Cincinnati,  that  it  is  well  known  thai  nn 
the  first  map  of  Cincinnati,  Plum  street  wa» 

called  I  tlsnii  street,  ami  that  ailWing  the  streets 
■if  the  city  to-day  there  is  one  a  very -short  one. 
it  is  true  -to  which  the  name  of  I'd  ton  U  at- 
tached tl  ilson  place  on  Mount  Adams)  In  all 
atker  respects  no  exception  can  lie  taken  to  |n.|o, 
Collins'  comment 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  LANDING  BETWEEN  THE  MIAMIS. 

THt    I.ANDIM,    Ol     SKPIfcMKt.K    21.    17SS     THK   DfcATH  Ol    lll-SON —  IsRAfcL  LaVDLOW — TlIK  CONTRACT 
of    Oe TUBER     15.     I        —  S VMM TRnt.ia.FJi    WITH    (,'"M.RRS- —  Tin.    (jlNT»U\  BR- V     WITH  St. 

Claik-  Thk  I'.ukm  1.1   17.14    Tin.  "</i>u.m.;k  Townsiim  " 


\tur  tin  cseemi.  <i  >■]  the  a„'reitiHiit  with 
I'atler-.in  ami  l-'il-i  n.  Meiin.av.  went  haek  t" 
Liinv-tMin-  t<>  nuet  Sv  irir,<-».  inu-tuhiijc  to  p  ■ 
<!nwn  the  rmr  with  him  t"  i"in  1  1 1  —  i>  an-!  I'a'.- 
Iitv.  11  with  tin  ir  part\.  a-  :uiti<  nmrol  m  tin  aT 
vi  rti-etinnt.  at  the  tin-nth  ■  i  the  I  .n  kino.  \- 
hl'l^t  Suihih^  'it'l  not  arrive  at  tin  .-\ptet.-.l 
time.  I  .ilone!  I'aUer-.in  tnaik  a  itirther  an  - 
in  mini  iin  nt  m  llu  paper,  p<  -it*  nine;  llu-  .late  .it 
the  departure  "l  the  rniupam  !■  >  Si  pti  lrhcr  iXth. 
in  unl.T  t..  unci  lmk,-<  Svmstn.-  at  1  hi-  plae.  -mi 
M-m-Iav  .'.'ml  '"The  hu-'tu  --  will  thru  o..  .  ,:t 
a-  pr.  .p. -oil." 

Tin    I..WIHN4;  i.i    Si  i-i  i.Mri.K  _•_».   i -SS. 

1  in  >i  pti-Ti iIk  t  j j.  1  7KX.  a  iaryr  i'ijiiimih  <  i 
Ki  nt  iu  k  i.m-  with  <  .  ml  1'atter- -n  ami  l:'-'ii 
at  ihur  hea-l  arrived  >>n  the  'innl  aii'l  ncrr 
tin  re  ;mt  In  jmL-t  Swiitm-.  win.  with  I-ra<; 
I.n.lk.w  iwh...  lia.l  In.-n  m-hImI  a-  eHei  Mir- 
\  o  -  .r  t'.-r  thf  J>r>..\  t '..inpaii-.  t  I  Vnn.ati  and 
Mi;.-,  .-allii-  il"iMI  l'r.  -n  I. in  <  in  Tin-  1  \a.  : 
ilati  :-  -t.iti'I  Ir,  I  mien  >\  iv.tn<-»  li:i:--i!t.  ;ti  hs% 
li  Id  r   ',■  ■   I  I.hIiti.    I'.liM.n   iti.lil   I  in  .  Ki"! 

f.vk  .  .  '  »il-. Ik  r  IJ  17SS,  111  nil:.  !i  in  ..n.  '"*  in 
the  nil.  I  Inm'ol  .it   Miami  .t'M  esp!-  - 1 •  I  'In 

1 1  .ii'itf.    ;n  Inch  a-  th.    ii|  1  a  -im    1  'l   dn  y.\\ 
ran-.  .  •('  t.  "A  inlnvv" 

Tlu-        :  "u  uli.li  :l|.    I  .i  •    part:.-,  m  w  ie.i'- 
■  •!  r  ;n  ^  -         »i\:v   I  -  •  pa-,  ;nv  »tip|v  -i  •  I   :■    ha  '.  ■ 
"  i  t.  i»  t  1  j-  rt.  .1  t-    ii.r.i  '■:■<•  n  v  I-.  r.  ti  -,\  i>  the 
I'uh-ie  Lamlir.j       t  ivcin-.t':.    'i  ':•  t.  t.  •  |.'.ue 
tin  •:.       .=  •••  n  ■'  ':•■<-   :->,  ;wKi  T'latJi'v  1 


"h  I  I'-fiT-  jilat.     I  Ik'  day  i>i  Si-ptmilicr. 

17.^.  tlur<  ii:rv.  ran  Ik-  .utipttnl  as  tin-  first 
<1.  tmitvl;.  ti\i.il  Inst,  rn  .lair  in  ilu  history  <>i 
t  i-n-unati. 

llu    lllKIIL'iinti    plait  illy  nf   tha-  ln|v  ii.lll.l 

'  itm-h  il- .1  wiili  ami  tlu  -un  i ami  tin  ilona- 
t'l.n  ..f         v.a>  ])•  i-i|Mimil  until  tlu-  first  "t  tlu- 

H'vl  M.ir      llu  ~urvi\  ri'iilil  ni't  he  k>  imiiu  iu»-<1. 
r. ■ -r   1  >.-i >  1 1  lan " -   -(.ctii.ii   ti\n(.  until  tin-  twenty - 
:!i  1  -.  ii- 1  •  t  tin   rmr  ritcrri.il  t"  in  tlu  av^rci  - 
•••>  ut  n  :th  <  •  inyrc*  m:i-  a»:i-rtaiiu-«l. 

I,tl'i!"W  vi:ni....]i;it..lv  vtlliT.il  II|»ill  tile  1I1  tiT- 
iMiiia-.;.  11  -  t  llu-  p.  nut  ami  111  a  uw  <!a>  -  he  ami 
I  Irtm'.an  "t'-ik  ilu-  uu-atuk-rs  i.f  tlu  Ohio  tr.un 
th.  vn  ■ 11th  <it  tlu  I.lttle  tn  the  IlKUllh  nt  the 
>  ,n  at  Miavn  ami  nji  th.-  <  irrat  Miami  aluuit 

tin  :•■:!.-  tn  111  tlu-  <  ihn.."  -In. win-  hv  his  meas- 
•ar.  n:  that  l>nn;-.an  ua-  within  the  hue.  He 
v,  i;-i  liounan  ami  a  mimher  ct  the  party  re- 
turn-. -I  i''c    tliifil    'la-,    ami   earnju      on  tin 

:;r.  -,'i).'.  w  hrrt-  |«  — tt.K  the  "M  '  ■  1  •  »t" ■•  In  >U-e 
1  ;«-.•!•  •'.  '■-  «  <•!.  «  Iv.  ^er-  t  lark,  m  ijS<\ 

v..«-    -::!l  1  Mi  turan*-   Mep-  i-iti. m  .if 

\n  y.\-  :.  I  S;v^  1 

I        n  1-  -ri;'l  1i-  'ij-.ve  -pent  a  'la;  1 -r  tun  in 
:  : ■  - •  1 : : ■  ■  -    llu     am  -    1  .)    tin     -treit-.    tnarkiTi:;  the 
w:!l-  n.  -.-lie-  111  tile  tree-.     A  ft.  1  th--. 
I  >■■■■■'.-■       aee.  nr.|  ana  •!  l.v    [  'atter-i  n  ami 

i  '-.  •!.  a:  .1  :t  |,-..r^i  ti-vnlnT  of  K.  ntnekian-.  r>«!e 
••••  •!•>•  .-•  -intr-.  f  r  ;lu-  t.nrp.  ..f  aopiainlin^ 
•'•  «  t.->.»ra]-ln   ami  aptn  aran.  e 

•  tin-  In-..'-,  w :•-  w  a-  <-i|.>  a  v.  ,r\m  -.a  hani 
■1    .  .'.-.i'-.i    fr  1  •■     >".!!-•■  -«      III-    purp.  i-e    w  a-. 
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starting  in  mi  tlic  iroiit  mi  the  <  Miio,  opposite 
the  I .iikmi;,  t<>  go  north  through  the  central  i*ir- 
lioiis  pretty  well  hack  t. »\\ ar«l>  what  hy  calcula- 
tion was  supposed  to  he  tin-  limit  at  tin  north  of 
the  area  of  the  grant,  ami  then  go  over  to  the 
*  ireat  Miami  ami  take  its  meanders  to  the  mouth. 
<  Hhers  were  to  go  down  to  the  same  p>int.  tak- 
ing the  courses  of  the  <  >hio.  He  reached  a  point 
variously  staled  at  from  twenty  to  forty  miles 
inland.  (  >n  the  hanks  of  the  <  ireat  Miami,  they 
came  n J w 't»  an  encampment  of  Shawanees.  and 
the  Ktntuckiaits  without  am  hesitation  proposed 
to  attack.  Symnns  ua-  most  anxious  to  pre- 
serve pi  ace  with  the  Indian*,  and  had  sent  0111 
iun  pos-ililc  assurance  to  that  effect,  and  there- 
fore he  restrained  the  disorderly  company  with 
him:  as  a  result  many  of  them  in  disgust  de- 
serted the  part*  and  weni  off  homeward  to  the 
camp.  Svuimcs  relates  the  incident  in  his  letter 
to  |)av'oii.  of  May  iS.  17X1;: 

"Alter  this,  the  greater  part  of  them  deserted 
ir.e  when  alnuM  forty  miles  up  the  Miami,  where 
I  had  ventured  on  their  promises  to  escort  111c 
<lown  that  river,  meandering  its  courses;  which 
so  disobliged  me  that  I  have  heen  very  indiffer- 
ent ever  since  whether  one  of  them  came  into 
the  purchase  or  not.  as  I  found  them  very  un- 
governable ami  seditious:  and  not  to  Ik-  awed 
or  persuaded  To  the  disobedience  of  these  men. 
I  impute  the  death  \»»*r  Pilson.  who  had  no 
rest  afterwards  while  with  me,  for  fear  of  the 
Indians,  and  at  length  attempting  to  escape  to 
the  body  of  nun  I  had  left  on  the  <  >hio.  he  was 
destroyed  hy  the  savages." 

TlIK   Dt.VIII   ol     I'll  Son. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  nothing  definite  is  known 
with  relation  to  the  actual  fate  of  I  ilson.  except 
that  011  the  reassembling  of  the  parties,  he  could 
not  hi-  found.  To  this  day  110  man  knows  where 
or  how  he  met  his  death. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  .1  somewhat  fanciful  sketch  of 
an  encounter  between  lilson  and  a  Military  red- 
skin, locates  the  prohahle  place  of  pilsoii's  death 
at  a  point  no|  far  from  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  Hamilton  County  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Coleiaill  township,  hilt  there  Seems  to  he 

little  authority  for  more  than  a  guess  , ,n  tin' 
siihjeet. 

1  )r  Jones  speaks  of  his  fate  as  follows: 
"  Whether  killed  hy  savages  immediately  <  r 
earricd  far  away  into  the  interior  to  suffer  all 
die  tortures  of  savage  barbarity,  or  hewildereil 
and  lo^t,  a:id  perished  in  the  wilderness,  can  now 
never  he  known     It  is.  however,  a  singular,  in- 


deed, a  remarkahle  fact,  that  although  the  set- 
tlers had  intercourse  with  all  the  trihes  of  Ohio 
and  the  Northwest,  from  the  time  of  the  first  set- 
tliintiit  until  their  final  removal  from  the  State, 
no  tiding  •  could  ever  he  gained  of  the  fate  of  l-'il- 
soii ;  and  from  this  fact  it  might  he  conjectured 
thai  he  was  rioi  murdered  hy  tin-  Indians,  hut 
lost  in  the  wilderness,  and  perished  from  hunger 
ami  exjH.siire.  and  his  hody  devoured  hy  wild 
heasts.  or.  perhaps,  may  have  heen  drowned  in 
the  t  ireat  Miami,  l  ilson  was  a  surveyor,  and 
was  to  lay  off  the  projected  town,  as  well  as 
act  as  a  general  agent  for  iVnman  and  Patter- 
son. His  loss,  therefore,  was  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  mterprise.  and  necessitated  the  em- 
ployment of  another  surveyor."  I  Parly  Days  of 
(  iticmnali.  p.  24. 1 

I  here  is  an  especially  sad  feature  ahoiil  Wil- 
son's fate  that  has  not  been  generally  noticed. 
In  the  Clarke  collection,  now  in  the  Ohio  His- 
lorieal  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Cincinnati, 
there  is  an  original  letter  written  hy  F ilson  from 
l.i  xingtou.  May  2".  17SS,  to  his  brother  Knliert 
in  which  after  discussing  his  affairs  at  some 
length  and  the  advisability  of  his  brother's  com- 
ing to  Kentucky  he  says:  "1  have  supported  a 
good  credit  here,  and  have  enough  to  support 
me  I  renewed  my  studies  last  winte  r  and  greatly 
advanced  my  latin  and  this  spring  have  begun 
to  study  lliysic  with  Doctr  Slater  in  this  place, 
an  eminent  Physician  who  came  here  from  Lon- 
don last  year,  two  years  I  study,  as  soon  as  mv 
Study  is  finished.  I  am  to  be  married  which  wiil 
he  greatly  to  our  advantage.  Stand  it  out 
years  my  dear  brothe  r,  You  shall  have  negroes 
to  wait  of  v  >n  " 

This  letter  may  serve  to  explain  Pilsoii's  en- 
thusiasm about  land  s|H'culatioiis.  The  practice 
of  medicine  involving  as  it  di.l  at  least  two 
years'  dclav  may  have  seemed  not  sufficiently 
promising  for  (be  fruition  of  his  hopes.  History 
does  not  record  the  name  of  the  young  woman 
who  was  to  bring  so  much  happiness  to  Filsou 
and  his  brother,  including  negroes  to  "wait  of" 
tin  111.  The  same  letter  throws  a  side  light  on  the 
conditions  m  Kentucky  at  that  tune: 

"  The  Indians  are  very  troublesome,  a  few  days 
rig"  Col'  Joseph  Mitchell  who  lived  at  the  foul 
mg  1  r )  Springs  on  Potow  mack  &  his  eldest 
s.  ii  ft  11  a  prey  to  the  savages  mar  the  falls  of 
(  »hio.  W  e  are  all  warriors  here,  when  I 
troubles  will  end  I  know  not.  four  boats  are 
tak.  11  this  spring  hy  the  Indians." 

The  same  brother  wrote  on  the1  last  page  of  a 
I  k  owind  hy  him  the  following  words:  "This 
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K  »ik  \v  .1  -  ut\r!i  tn  mr  lis  mi  UmthtT  \<hu  f-'il- 
^.'11  w ,  ,<..-»  krlS-.l  '"r.  an  Iml-.iu  ■  >ti  the  \'-rth 
M-U-  ••!  '  iltii.  <  i,  ;.,!„■•  J  |t,-  tir-t  17SS  ;.|,  ut 
inr  mil.,  ifi'i-i  tli.  t  .ta-at  Miami  K.'.i.  r  .mil  _>o 
■a  I'r.nli  ilk-  tllia."  I  hi  -  u.V  a  y  pi  1. 1  I  >  1 1  - 
s.>  ■  r 1 1 : " ~     \  nihnna  k  ."  •  "a  tn  it  In  the  late  R.  »>iil 

<  larkr.    ;m   t  nth;i -u-l w   .-  ■)]%      .r   ami   a    K  :i- r:  r 
.vii. .tit;  tin-  h:»;  Tu  ai  w.  rker«       tin  W  c«i 

i..l..inl  lamr-iti.  111  tin-  r;t-i-  lutwytn  Joel 
William-  anil  [In  eili  .:f  1  ;tn  innatl.  in  l8o~, 
m-ntii.l  thai 

\\  lit  11  11  In  .  aim-  n  :  ::  11  ihal  J.  .'in  j  1 1  - .  >t  1 
u..ul<l  Tit  mi    -i  l-.:ti.    thex    :  .nr.1   r   :mv..:n  i  1.. 

•ivniv  the  mii;m-  .1   ,  T 1 1 ..  t    .urn    •  r.        '■  a- 

I  il-  .11 Iip  .1!'.  '  aval  h  '  1  !'..!•!  -.'.  '1  :>  •  tun  1I1.V. 
In  .v,,-  -at:-:;,..'.  '  -  1,;.  •!:,  .'  ha  .  I  1..  til  Kr!U  an.i 
lia.l  paal  11  -I  —  .-  ...|  Ir-  1 1  ■  1 1  1 .  -  r .  ':<  the  hi  'tin  •- 
a  .  nil-1,  rt  1: 1 11 1  m  - 1 1  .,.*:  '  !a  1 1 ;  -  ti  •  am.  1 1  a  .  :  •  -:  i'i  tin 
l.m.l    a-     I  1!-  n '-     la  t     ll'n  .    tli.  .  at.  a.-     t.  •■  -k 

<  '•  I.  an  1  I  -ia,  1  I  ■■■  .,1  .1-  a  |>arf|.  ttu  v.:n. 
••'  •"■Isli- '''-  tli.  •  I  = : ■  ■  1  i  ::-  M.  a-  a  -1;  ■,  i  \ .  T  .ml 
villi  I  al  aya  1  ;  .  .in  !  111  ill.-  ii.ii  i  n<  !  1  .nl  I,  ia  , 
w l«i  ha-1  >••  -  «•  •  a  if  a-  a  Mir\  •  •.  t  I  it  lv:^t' 
>\  Ik  ,-a-  .  .1  '■•nil  at!.)  i.|i:il  ,.',-'. T  Will 
hini-y'l    an.!               ..ti   :i:   ih«-    I. -.-.•!    (..:•  >'ii;,.i  .1  1  \ 

I  Vniiian." 

1 'ia-i.ii  a-  t"  lli:-  ti- "-.  :n  ^  -:ri  m  -at  ti  I  >y 
i.  a  In-  J-  lN«  l'..-t-f-.ii  ua-  i-iiii  ti-.  .  r  r  -  -|.i 
1  itie  u  ill  ■'.  -a., it  1 1  t.  •  il'--  v-.iMi  i  (  !v  -a  \  -  "  'I 
•\a»  .  i  ■  • ;  1 1 .  ■  -  r  i !  i  i  i  \i,'rli  the  Kruthyr  .  1"  tin-  -,,i.i  I'll- 
-.11  u';..  v.,-  In  :r  -.'  I. in  1- 1  til.  *;„.',  I'll-,  ti  .,■  I 
Ik  11. 1-  a;--.  1  11  .  ll  .1:  .1-  (La  -.ml  J.  -li  1  I'i1-.  :i  lia<i 
|>a:.l  11.  .linn-  1.  -:  I'u  -ai-i  laml  In  .lnl  nut  -1  t  tip 
am  ■  '.ut  1 1  -  :1k  -,i ''  i  I-  •*  ll  ■  a  ..  ,11-;.  |,-r  In  :  ;■  -el  I 
a-  ha-.m-  am  r  '.i.-t  .  r  y.nt.vrn  t  1 1  ■  lam-' 
.  1  la:"  a.  .11  l  -  ■!•:••  ■•    I\i\ ..r.,.T  -  1  >rti.  1  .  r,.»'l.    1  >  -  l  . 

I  h  fin  at:  ll:  Vi-.;-:-:.  I X  (  \  a-liti.  .1  that  illi  . 
;..,!!-.  ilk  11  n:,iia  l<  I  a  a  .i-:- a  a  wln-vr  tin-  .!e  I 
•».i.i:il    i  iaii.il    in;.  a-na-i.  m    ui'll  k'.-ln-lt 

I  '-i'''  r-  ai   all' !    I         I    I  .in!:- 'W  a  1-vh 

:<ri  •       ::t   v.  a»  - "  I    '  .1     :a    i    tl..-  -,,■'.    a-  :liat  t .  ■ 

Ii    i     -■  ■■  1    a  ...    a   ;.a  r : '.    -n'  -1  1 '  lit  1:1^    I  ai.l' 
1  1    !■!-.•!.  ..ii.'  1  1  '  ii :-  I        .-a   ; , .         f.  1 

•  I.  ■  1 1:  .iii.l  ».,-.:  i  '.. '  1 1  1  -■  n  :n  .ill  tl,:  n-  -  n'at  - 
:::;•■    tin    -..    '   !•  v  :i       i  '  .. I  : !  - 1  -  a    :  1  -.  :  ■ ,.  1 1 1  t\.,» 

1-    ..  '  "  -'^   ..'.:    -■-•'.!    I.-,    lli.  I  a  -.  an.; 

•  v..-       II   %-.-!*>  -I  •    -..'■■   I  :  ■'.'••<*   ..1  ' 1  .    lit ;  ■.    ■■,  v. 

.  v  :  .  I    -a!,'  ii    .-  .-    a            :,   .-  •!.   ■  a    1        Ii.  r 

\     l»     1;^  -a'      ll  I   "    '-     -   in  ■■   ■  •  fl'a    IT-;  1 

-a       •   a  '<    '..    '  1 .,             I    -.      'a    at,.  I  a  v  1  .  .  . 1 

 a.    I-      •'  -          I  '  .11,  '  -  -::      I  'a1;,  ay.    rnal    <k  - 

..I    L;  -  -  '    •.-    .it  Tt          "      !  )i  -m  ..ii  r- 

.  >  ••.<••'    a    ,.  j..  -  '    :'    -   I-J'    1-  ■       I  ii':!-  .'.     ,'.  i  :•  ll 


lu-  luinU'l  i.nr  t«i  \\  illucus  ulit  ti  ytars  after 
uar<l<  hv  sciM  hi-  ilium. t  tm  ban.  1  Imposition 
taken  in  |)inir,an.-  it-nitina  in  Sprmyfn  M. 
X  I  ,  l-T  ll-y  in  tin  i  Ha'Cllitlt  1:1-1  i-t  V  1 1 >"  ''t 
t  ini  initati  :\'r>;,\  |!n  1  :r.;  1 'ri  .K\  tiT:an  S'  icn  t\ 
■  t  t  ltn  itmati.  i 
t '..I.  anl  I  )i:rr.  1;  1:1  lit-  Im  ■<  >i  I  tl-"ii  taka  -  i^-tu 

With  tin-  ail  :  1.-11. a  n.iia!!v  ilr.uvn  In  in  l.  .  A<  >Ilyl 
Patn-r..  ■■•  -  l.  -lm:,  •;  ,  :ha:  l-'i!-.  n'»  I  n.thiT  na- 
prtvtil  an. I  nm-iitu-i  '  tin-  Iran-:,  -  ■  .f  In-  in- 
ti  rt--t  t->  I.U'lN'W.  ili-  .laii--  if'ai  l  il  a  >  hr  aln-r 
at  tin-  T ]----.-  u.i-  11,,;  111  tin-  .  a-ntrv  anil  that  in>t 
<  •:»!>  ,ii-l  fa  ra\tr  ynt-  a  unm-n  i'.  n-un  latnl 
in  tin-  the  roy,  r.l-  .11  ll.ni  illoti  I'miii!}  la  ar  him 
■nit  1  t.  tlir  traii-Mf  i'i  l::U.-'i'-  ill  1  ii <•  -I  luit  ih-il 
la.  a'.\...'.-  r,  i-.ar.ii  il  tin-  uati-avlii  n  a.  an  imjn-t 
•  tn-.  in''. rtil  |)nrT-..::  1 1  m  -t  1  >  a  rt  |  >•  ■  rt  ni  a  y.»ti- 
viT.i'i.'ii  witli  him  -ii  i\hich  In-  1^  made  t.>  -a\ 
ilia:  "iv  1  11  a:ti  r  le  •*  ii  iv'cht  la  rt  ^anltal  m  ii-.,- 
\..tiliwt-i  l\irit'.r\  it  v\  1  at  lil  Im  \  •  nitittnl  ..imo,-i| 
ti  1  Li  1  a  r.  Mi. 11^  in  fi-tiii.iKani .'  At  ain  rati 
linn'  \\a-  anifh  <Ii--at'-i'a  .tf  .fi  ami  tiukh  oai 
tr.  -a  w  -;i.'\\m^  ..ut  "!  tin.  att.'ir  which  n  - 
-niti  'l  in  tin-  i-han-.a.': «  I'-.-y  i«!r.  a«lv  rt  fi.-riril  !•'. 

Sii.ini^iii  iii  -n^h.  tin-  -all  i>i.:i,l  y  ua-rins^  the 
tran.ft-r  .  ■!  I'.VJrr- m  .  .  .tn-tlard  t->  S.nmit-1 
I  rt.maii.  ivu-ntcl  Xiayniln-r  _>i..  17114.  with 
1-ratl  l.ti'lli.n  a-  a  wtttn-...  ri  yi:<  .  that  "Malhia< 
l)i.timan.  IviU-rl  i'att.r.-iti  ami  |..lin  |-"iN'.ti  am 
partners  in  o  ■■maan  ti  netitry."  1  Kyi  •  n  .ir.l  !)i-i- 
j.j.  181 1.  1 

I  i.  ui-Vfl'  tin-  I,  ^ai  nn  nl  -  r.t  tin-  ya-t  :ua>  lla\  y 
lna  -i  iliTt-rmiii' •!.  tnn  lii.n  -riy  t..y.  tunam  nli-ar. 
1  »l  tin-  thru  .Ti^nial  -1x11111.  a,  iln  atnl  tin 

iatnl  i.ppi.-ilr  tin  l,n  >ni-  tw  p.--'yrtl',  a.  a  vit\. 
I'attir..  .n  all -in-  \\a.  with  tin-  lanilini;  parti,  in 
|)y.ynilnr  ami  In  -t.,nl  hni  a  -In  rt  mm  lly 
wav  Ii.  inn-r.  1.  -an  a  .1  :.-  tin  Icnl.  r  .1  thy 
1'iTt  . 

1  lu-  rial  [".  -nil. '..  1  -  .  .1  *  :i  1,1  m  1. .ri.  ;':..  win.  >.'t 
-:-■!  tin-  1  1111  ;ii:>  rn  ai.l-  ku  .v.  1'  !a  that  riainy, 
..ii-!  '..  their  111. In- ti  v  a:a:  p.  1  -<".  i-ra-n  .-  mailr 
:ln-  -1  1  •■:.  nl  a  n-a  1  -,  .  -a  1  :  t  «  .  1  -a  I  I  ana.  v.v 
ami  \\  ii';.. -ii  Mi  M  'l.ai  1  a  la  .  a  ■  t.  in  lli.  -ut  - 
i .-',  ii'u  I  -an  \  l!-..-  i;,:.!  .  -at  lli.  1.  a  ti  a.  tl  ti-i.:"\ 
v.a-  .  -:.il.!:-ln  1  ami  ;  .1  \\  1  |:-,a  1  a-.  wJn.  a- 
-1-I1  - .  :n  lln-  I  n-  :'■  .-a  .,111  .  a,  Imii.'ai-  lli.  -nr- 
M".  .  t.'  ...'.-i   an.i  )>i::lt  :ii.    :ir-r  private  li"i:-i'. 

I  in    w...   1 1 .1'  a..,  -  t    ,  I    lay    ITi  ',  Tii-t.  'I  >    '  -tl 

lln  -'.--.ai.1  a-  i  .-'.-.-i-  l  I  an!;,. -a  u.i-  an..v  rim  ii 
■  t  1'  <  I-:  ,  :  ii..ai.,-.:  11  ;-i-  -il-  1.  .  1  .,  anl  k'-pt  lln 
--  -  a  l  a  '■  ■'.<  a  \\  ."■  a  "-  v..;.  In  re  »  Itln'i 
U  •<  -la  -  .-!  lla  ]..", 'a  -  .1-  In  -In  a-  a  l  a  .,11 
'  ■-'  "-'-1  •   7    1  ■ 
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Israel  Ludlow  was  the  onh  otic  ul  the  original 
proprietors  who  remained  in  the  m-isjlil n.»rli« * >d  of 
t  iiu  innate  I  If  was  originally  t'r«»m  New  Jet 
-1  v .  a*  wuc  s •  *  many  of  the  others  anions  ill'' 
first  settlers,  an«l  was  l»>ni  al  Little  Head  farm, 
mar  \\>  >rr;-lnu  11.  in  1  ~< -5  Mtrwt  twenty  years 
later  lie  came  to  tin  vallcv  ot  the  (  Mini  to  ael  a> 
.1  surveyor  and  was  app.  aitii  1!  hv  the  I  nited 
State-  t.coeraphcr  to  sm  ve\  the  Miami  ]>ur- 
chasc.  and  aN<-  (lie  purchases  of  the  Ohio  Com 
pauv.  lie  accomplished  tin-  la-k  hv  tin-  spring 
"t  17'iJ  which  a>  tmallv  rccrdi  d  came  to  he  re- 
garded a-  the  ant  h«  •iil.it  ivc  location  ot  the  lots 
"\  tin  -early  settlers.  In  171*0  he  cstahlishcd  Lnd 
I'.uV  Station.  ujH m  a  -|ki|  within  the  present 
limit-  of  Cummitisyille.  htiildin^  a  hl.iekli.mse  as 
a  d.Mi-e  against  the  -av.i-e-.  This  was  at  a 
lint  now  ,11  (he  mter-.  el n . 1 1  ot  knowlton  street 
yvith  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  »\  Dav  ton  Rail 
w.n  IK  alter  ward-  .0  .1  pi  .piulot  laid  out 
the  lowti  of  Hamilton  m  1701  and  111  17115,  tn- 
■•viher  with  1  a .  1  not  St  1  'lair.  Dav ton  and  W  il 
ham  McMman.  he  planned  the  town  of  Dayton. 
In  1701..  In  married  Charlotte  t  liauiUt-,  of 
(  lian.ltei  dene,.  I'i  nih\  0  atlia  lie  dud  after  a 
litu  1  dim--  tn  January.  1S04.  and  was  huricd 
v\  it  1 1  Maxim  honors  in  the  hirst  I  Ycshv  (crian 
1  hnivh  <  .1  ;ivi  v  aid  on  fourth  street,  near  Main 
si  reel,  ill  <  inciiiu.tti.  \n  ovation  1  tj  k  .n  this  oc- 
ea-i..ti  w.i-  pronounced  hv   Jlldcjc  S\ Illlllcs, 

S*  mines  returned  to  l.iniesione  most  disheart- 
ened h\  tin  death  of  l'ils,,ii,  hul  on  the  other  hand 
v»  ry  iiiiuh  impressed  with  the  land  that  he  had 
-e<  11  IU'  wr.iie  to  Dayton  that  he  llioii^ht  some 
of  ihe  land  near  the  t  .real  Miami  **] h ^ii ivelv 
worth  a  silver  dollar  an  aere  in  it*  present  -late." 
\t  Limestone  he  received  letlcr*  from  Dav  ton, 
whieh  "avi  him  the  news  of  the  negotiation  with 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasure  Hoard,  and 
inf.  a  im  d  him  of  the  terms  whieh  had  finally  heen 
agreed  Upon  , 

III  a  letter  of  Septemhet  I  J.  17SS.  written  at 
New  York.  Dayton  said  to  Inm  :  "Sinee  my  last 
io  \ott,  your  whole  contract  and  project  for  the 
purchase  and  settlement  of  Western  lands,  has 
l«eti  on  the  |Hiint  "I  hein^  annihilated.  <  >n  the 
iS'tli  of  Wi^u-l.  a  motion  was  made  in  <  onnrr-s 
l*y    Mr.  Willi. mi-Hi  111  the  uoid--  following,  viz. 

'AV.v<>/r  <  <i  That  the  several  a<  Is  of  Congress 
of  tleiolnr  J,  J  J  and  Ji.  17N7.  wherehy  the 
Hoard  of  Treasure  arc  authori/ed  to  contract 
with  individuals  or  companies  for  the  sale  of 
W.  stem  tei-eitoi-v.  he  and  the  -anie  are  herehv 


repealed,  provided  that  nothing  eoiitamed  in  this 
aet  In  understood  io  invalidate  anv  eoinraeis 
whieh  the  I'.oard  111.1v  have  already  made.  I\'e- 
lerred  tn 

'Mil.     W  AM.sW  OKI  II 

'•.Mm  Williamson. 
"  '.Mk  Ti  .  i<  1  k 
"  Mk  Ikvinl. 
"  'mk.  1  i  a  m  i  i  ion  , 
"'.J  Cemmifh't'  h>  AY/v*/ 

"This  0*mimttcc  railed  upon  the  I'.oard  of 
Treasury  for  their  information  how  far  they 
had  pr.vceeded  in  the  execution  of  the  several 
acts  ot  the  _'d.  .'.'.I  and  <d  of  <  »ctohcr,  and  for 
their  opinion  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the-i  acts. 
The  following  is  all  eMract  of  s,.  mmh  of  the 
answer  of  |h<  t  om:iu-s|.  .,1.  rs  as  relates  y.,11. 
viz  : 

"  W  ith  M'speet  Io  the  resolve  of  (  ..nete-s  ot 
the  .'■!  which  relate-  1..  \|r.  Sonnies'  j;rant.  the 

Hoard  hey  leave  to  lav  Ik  lore  ihe  (  ommitlee 
copies  of  sundry  e.  .rre-jx  onh  nee  whieh  has 
passed  ln  tw  i\t  thai  ^.  nth  man  and  the  Hoard  on 
that  si||,|eit  \ftii  a  eoiifrrence  with  him  a 
minute  of  which  is  indorsed  on  Mr.  Svtiuucs' 

letter  of  ih'-  14th  of  Inly  last  the  Hoard  c\ 
peeled  that  he  would  have  clo-ed  the  contract 
a^reeahlv  to  ;|u  conditions  pro].osed  to  him  in 
their  letter  of  the  M.th  of  June  last,  s, ,  as  to  en- 
title him  Io  a  n^hl  of  oerupann  .  I'-ttt  eonlrare 
lo  •  »n t  eNt>ei  laliou.  Mr  >ynimes  ;,ft,.r  deposit 
mi:  with  the  Treasurer  upwards  of  $7j,ooo.  left 
town  without  eottehidino  auv  ayrei nieiit .  and. 
we  sinci'  leani.  has  ^one  to  the  W  estern  country  . 

Die  eertitleates  d«po-iied  are.  we  presume  a 
sufficient  securitv  lo  the  puMic  for  any  injury 
which  inav  at  pre-eut  Ik  -u-tained  hv  any  <x- 
ctipancv  of  any  part  of  the  land  m  ipiestion. 
should  the  same  he  attempted:  hut  we  stihmit  it 
to  the  consideration  ot  the  ('ommntec  whether 
mean-  oii-dil  not  forthwith  to  he  ap|opt,-.I  to  pit 
vitil  such  an  event  till  Mr  Semitic-  has  de- 
rived a  viidi!  of  .H-eupanc_\  on  the  terms  pre 
-crihed  I.,  fiiti^rtss,' 

"And  in  the  concluding  part  they  sav  : 
" 'Hovv    far  it   mav  he  advisahle  to  continue 
the  opeialiou   of  the   foie^oin^  re-elves  011  the 
principles  on  which  tln-v  -taml.  the  t^ommiltee. 
front  the  ;ilmve  statement .  will  he  Ix-st  ahle  to 

leleruiiue.  (  eilaiu  it  is.  that  e\ci-pt  in  the  cas<' 
of  the  <  >hio  Company,  no  regular  [>ayment  has 
Ix-en  made  nor  any  agreement  executed.' 

"I  called  upon  the  committee,  with  Mr.  Marsh 
an. I  Mr.  P."itdiiio|   just  a-  ihev  were  turelint;  to 
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ilra It  their  rc|iort.  which  wmiM  have  hccti  if 
appri  ivi  d  in  <  onyrc-s.  which  I  very  much  ap- 
prchiiidcd.  fatal  to  •  •  >ur  jmrclia-t .  !  -tai  .<  1  to 
them  that  it  was  not  >  <  nr  inuutn  >t!  t<i  settle  hut 
rii  tlu-  limits  prcscriUil  In  1 1 : *_  Hoard  for 
i.doo.moo — that  instead  of  hardy  depositing  S7J  ■ 
a>  t Ih-  Hoard  in  their  report  hail  looselv  ex- 
pressed it.  v«iu  hail  rcyuiar'.v  paid  m  a rtiitcatcs 
ami  military  riyhis  to  tin-  who],  an  .  unit  •■!  tin 
tirsl  payment  f. >r  thai  i|ii.mtity.  ami  ihat  the  ig- 
norance i.f  Ix'ih  thirties  with  respect  to  tin-  cmu-i- 
of  the  river-  h  'Uniting  \oiir  purcha-v.  had  licctt 
tin  reason  <  I  your  dcclinine;  to  .lyie  1o  anv  pu - 
ei-e  limits  hefou  that  iiccc--arv  hi  hernial i>  'ti  cmld 
Uohlaiticd  W  c  ao plaint  -<1  limn  in  -lion,  that  nc 
coii-idcrcd  ami  held  tlu-  I  nit.  I  Stat-,-  fitmly 
hound  hy  tin  cmtr.icl .  ami,  that  thru  ticript  "I 
the  first  payunnt  •  11  account  of  :t  ua-  -iirtictciit 
evidence.  I  Ih  committee,  alt  r  con-nitmv;  with 
i hi-  Hoard,  inform  d  u-  that  even  ti  tin  tn«;  ; >;i \ 
mint  ha<l  Inrii  made  mr  a  imllnai  your  propo-ed 
contract  vwi-  !•  r  1w. — that  although  in  t!i  .'•■nr-v 
of   making  payment-   vit   had  withdrawn 

\nlir  [>r"|M-a;-  mr  f.yo.  ami  yiycit  Hi  other-  1 '  i  r 
niii'  ti  n  1 1  ii  -ii .  mi  tin  Hoard,  ill-liking  I  In-  !*.uud 
am-  pic-cnhcd  for  thr  -mailer  <juantiti  hail  m-t 
i  ln-eil  wiih  them,  hm  had  proposed  m  tlu  ir  turn 
what  tlu  y  thought  i«a-'-iiaU-  limit-  which  mil 
ha«l  not  southed  y..c.r  acci  plane-  of  that,  then  - 
J' .re.  m  strict  or  lcyal  i .  instruct),  m  they  o-n- 
-idcrcd  i  <mi;res«  a-  ahsnlvcd  from  even  cityaoc- 
m.  nt  with  you,  hut  die*  M.'iiM  ni  \ a  rthi  ii --  ayrce 
il  we  would  ei'ine  forvYard  and  -nhscriV  (•.  the 
limit-  ottered  hy  the  Hoard  in  their  alter  ■  y..u 
Ml  the  H>tll  1. 1  June,  t..  waive  their  r«'|«i-rt  1" 
t  ..iiyn  —  ami  stay  further  proceeding  until  we 
had  ci  included  it. 

"  Thus  circumstanced,  a  choice  wa-  hardly  left 
n-.  and  we  agreed  t"  cli'-e  with  and  -iih-crthc  to 
their  proposals  a-  -<  n  as  the  writing-  could 
he  pre|iaied.  Sine*  that  linn  itie  Hoard  ha- 
-larted  am '1  Ik  r  i  ilm. tn  n,  which  I  I*  In  •,  e,  nnther 
\i>u  iiMt  wi  had  apprehended  ■  r  l"n-»  n  llu\ 
-as  that  a  late  letter  .if  the  •  h  ■  ^r:inlu  r  t<i  them, 
-tales,  that  tin-re  ari  hnl  a'" 'lit  threi  -  :l!n:i- 
i>f  acres  m  tin-  New  (Midland  I'lireh,'-.-  if 
that  tlK  -urn  dep.-ttid  h>  x-m  :-  hut  half  the 
amnuiit  -if  the  tir-l  paMmnt  !■  >r  a  mtlln  n.  Al- 
though 1  referred  tin  in  t"  the  n-ap  and  |..  •inttd 
out  tin  \ew  I- upland  tract  tlir-o  n  a-  .]•.  /.m  ated 
and  p.un'i  ,1  to  lint,  Inns  Inn  -ill.  and  pt.md  t" 
then'  h\  i:  i.i-iireiii  i;l  th;it  it  wa-  *'\  triu-  a- 
l.iri;.  a-  the  nn  'i  m  U.tmdinc  nt».  -n  it.  which  wa> 
r,  „-r\.  .I  |.  ■  III.  .1"'  \  .  di>  x  .  in  Ih  ith ..e  .1  :•:  -  , 
re  I'll -i-   I.  i   .  mi  nt<    tin     nr":n--    -ino'    til-  -in-r 


•  f  (  .'iit;ri-s  shall  Ik-  had.  I  know  not  what 
will  he  the  exetit  of  the  hlisiiK---.  hut  I  trust 
the  ohjiction  l-  loo  ill- founded  and  unreasoiiahle 
i  >  meet  witn  the  ajjprol>ation  of  that  lxxly.  He- 
fore  the  departure  of  the  next  I'ittshiir^h  post.  I 
tru-t.  tt  will  he  decided,  when  you  shall  hear 
front  me  attain.  Your  letter  of  agency  arrived 
at  a  lucky  instant  to  t  nahle  us  to  prevent  meas- 
ure- heinj:  ..>kc-ii  to  declare  th.  t  no  contract  ex- 
isted with  yu  mi  tin  part  of  the  I'nioii.  which 
would  have  Inn  folliiwed  h\  orders  to  the  <io\- 
iiiior  im  prohihit  aiiv  settleiiieiit  ii[>on  any  other 
than  the  New  h.titjland  lands  It  was  hy  no 
means  my  wish  to  have  m\  name  insert -d  in  your 
litter  of  au;etic\.  hut.  since  it  is  there.  1  shall 
endeai'T  t.i  conduct  the  htisim  s>  n, (rusted,  to 
i  he  he  si  jH.s.ihle  advantage  of  yourself  and  the 
other-  concinud,  We  have  already,  in  the  o.ni- 
1 1 leiiccment  oi  its  prosecution,  met  with  titiuHToiis 
emharra— ment-  \\'e  hope  they  will  not  con- 
timie.  if  they  should,  we  will  take  the  Inst  meas- 
ures t,,  face  and  oiero  .me  tlu  in. 

"'This  tin.iiiin^  Mr.  Mar-h  came  over,  acree 
ahh.  to  tin  a]ipointment  t..  eMitite  and  suh-crihe 
to  tin  contract  we  had  dtawu  u|>.  Tlu  Hoard 
redded  fr-  mi  the  ohjectioi:  as  to  ipiantily  men- 
tioned. Imh  raised  a  new  dithculty  as  to  mtr 
power  of  attorney,  which,  thev  said,  was  very 
itnperfeit  ami  ni-uHicieiit.  It  recites  in  its  he- 
-mmno  that  a  d  tttract  had  hei  n  entered  into 
hctw<in  sou  and  thi,  r.i-ard.  and  refers  t>>  that 
written  agreement  which  tin-  Hoard  ue\er 
had  e\l-tinci  Thev  s.-t\  it  >s  true  t 'onjjt'es- 
authi  it  i/ed  ihi  i  to  contract  with  mu  f.,r  two 
m-.llions  on  e.rtain  term-,  hut  that  you  never 
ui'i'.i-  forward  and  contracted.  They  -ay.  also, 
that  you  pr<  pi  -cd  (o  juiicha-i-  insteari  thcrcol. 
hut  one  million,  with  certain  houmlaries  to  which 
dii  ■  '■  -;i o r «-i  •  i  ;  that  they  ,  in  their  turn,  offered 
i  •  -i  H  vow  a  million  with  other  I" utmlaries,  which 
y  ii  In  letter,  declined.  From  all  this,  they 
inter  thai  there  i-  not  only   no  written  as  you 

!  eNpri--,  hm  tv-t  e'.-n  a  y.rhal  contrail  hetyveen 
\  in.  and  at--  that  tluTe  n.-yer  ha-  heeti  either, 
liny  add.  that  a!!  the  power-  nil  have  Ve-tedu- 
with.  Titer  to  and  are  four.. led  upon  this  sii[>- 
P  .s.d  i-.niia.  '  which,  y..n  -uoye-t.  actually  e\ist> 
hetyviin  m  u  and  them,  and  which  tin  y  know 
nothing  ah  mi  and  i  ons,  , pi,  nth  cannot  acknowl- 
nl^i  I  hey  have  y.  ,tu-  to  tin  e\piiis<-  of  em- 
]•'.  my  and  .or-mlmy  ,mtn-,-|  on  th-  occasion. 
I.y   w!:ov  . .  1 1  r  power  I-  iKilared  to  he  altogether 

.  d.  t.  efiye. 

"'  I  In     <  IT-  Mi'  P  ■  y  'nTt.it  w  idi  u-  l".  n  the  lattd 
■ii    i  ' '  r  "Hn    :  • :  i  v.  o  -   and    n.'.vt,    which    We  have 
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rcfnsid;  .iiul  they  haw.  at  Imgtb,  consented  in 
accipt  «.ur  signatures  agents  for  you  u|M.n  our 
agreeing  {<•  ;inii(  \  a  |n •  >v i-< •  that  we  will  pro- 
cure from  y  u  a  more  ample  an<l  sufficient  power 
o|  attorney,  or.  fatiing  lo  •  l-  •  that,  that  we  will, 
individually  ami  in  < -it r  proper  characters,  *.-« in ■ 
M-lcr  an<!  acknow  1. .rig.  himmKo  !•« nuiil  to  per 
form  tin  conditions  ami  stimulations.  It  will  In 
necessary.  01 .  at  least.  dc-iraMe.  that  i»u  make 

•  ui«  this  power  m ii in  1 1 irt t «-l \ .  acknowledge  it  l« 
ton-  oiu-  of  tin-  other  two  judgi -s  oi  tin-  West- 
ern territory,  ami  forward  it  In  the  first  opjnir- 
hmity." 

Symnii-  hail  Ik-i-ii  elided  hy  (  m^ros.  leh- 
man  in.  17SS,  otu-  ,>i  the  judges  •  •  t  tin  North' 
west  Territory.  This  appointment  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  ilk'  provision  ot  tin  celebrated 
"i  >rdinancc  "t  17K7."  Suction  4  m  tins  ordi- 
nance provided  that  there  should  In  'ap|Miuitcd 
a  court  to  consist  of  thru-  nidges,  any  two  of 
whom  to  torni  a  court,  who  -hall  hair  a  common 
law  jurisdiction  and  reside  111  (In-  district,  and 
have  (herein  a  free  hold  estate  m  live  hundred 
acres  oi  land  while  in  tin  exercise  o|  their  offices : 
their  commission  shall  continue  m  force  during 
good  behavior."  These  judges  with  tlu-  t  n.ver- 
in«r  were  to  select,  from  the  civil  and  criminal 
laws  of  tht  original  States,  such  laws  as  they 
deemed  suitahle  tor  the  Territory,  and  were  given 
the  power  to  promulgate  such  laws  and  to  in- 
fore  tlu  in  until  thev  should  he  amended  or  re- 
pealed by  a  tiencral  AssrnthK.  to  he  later  or 
ganucd  according  to  ihe  provision  of  the  ordi- 
nance. The  salan  provided  In  a  special  act  of 
(  undress  for  the  judges  was  the  magnificent 
sum  of  .<N«>o  per  animm. 

This  apl>oinlmcnt  to  the  judgeship  had  al- 
ready given  offense  to  s,,nu-  persons,  and  many 
of  the  seders  in  tlu  Western  country  became 
a  little  einioiis  of  the  great  form  in-  which  it 
was  thought  Sy mnn-s  was  about  to  make.  Some 

•  f  his  associates  and  also  some  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  sold  lots,  complained  bitterly  Ueausc 
thev  thought  he  had  endangered  his  contract 
and  their  rights. 

Mr.  King,  in  hi«  history  of  t  »hio  -peaks  very 
slightingly  of  his  business  <ina!iticatioii.s,  as 
shown  b.  his  negotiations  with  Congress.  There 
doe-s  not  svcin  10  he  am  real  justification  for  this 
ferliiig.  as  an  examination  of  the  coirespondi  nee 
alreadv  printed  here  -hows  that  S\ni!iu->  was 
hampered  at  even  turn  h\  the  tmw  illingni '»  of 
government  officials  (.,  make  what  certainly  wi-rr 
•:ot    nun  as.  .i;al>li    o 'in-essi.  ills   : < « 1  <  1  condition-. 

The  new  coitnlrv  was  almost  entirely  iinktvwti 
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to  th  Treasury  Hoard,  and  in  fact  to  the  people 
m  the  hast  generally.  The  reluctance  to  make 
I  u  ,iv  .liable  concis>ioiis  arose  from  ignorance 
;  rather  than  ftnin  an\  real  de-ire  to  protect  the 
public  mil  rest.  I  he  Miami  purchase  in  <pian 
iit\  was  n-H  an  unusually  large  one.  ami  there 
was  no  real  nasi  .11  that  posst  ssed  am  merit  why 
Niiiims  should  not  ha\c  been  given  the  contract 
In  dcsiml.      The  very  slightest  knowledge  of  the 

territory  makes  tlii-  apparent.  Syuunes  was 
j  aiaking  tin  Ust  of  conditions,  winch  he  could 
not  control.  What  might  seem  unhusiiu-sslike 
with  relation  to  real  estate  transactions  in  a  set- 
tled country,  where  the  l»oundaries  are  exact  and 
well  understood,  might  in  well  considered  ven 
excellent  management  with  relation  to  transac- 
tions involving  absolutely  unknown  territory, 
Hie  history  of  tin-  Miami  purchase  compares 
very  favorably  with  that  of  other  settlements  of 
like  character  in  Kentucky,  and  the  West  Ik- 
was  cariles-,  we  arc  told  by  ludgi  Ihirnet.  in  his 
custody  of  valuable  ]>apers. 

However,  on  October  _*.'.  17SS.  |)avtoti  was 
able  to  write  to  Sy  mines  from  N  ew  York,  as 
mill  ivvs  • 

After  long  altercation  and  many  difficulties 
and  disputes  with  tin  Hoard  of  Treasury,  alto- 
gether union-seen  and  unexpected  bv  us,  we  have 
al  length  mutuallv  entend  into  and  executed  an 
instrument  of  writing  closing  with  and  binding 
the  contract  for  vour  purchase  on  the  Miami. 
This  did  not  finally  lake  place  until  the  islh  in- 
stant " 

Swinr.i  s'  own  fillings  ;i(  this  time  are  indi- 
caied  by  his  lef.tr.  written  m  rc ] >ly  to  tlu-  two 
Hist  ipioti  d.  dated  Limestone.  XovciiiIkT  2^. 
17SS: 

"I  have  had  the  honor  o|  receiving  your  favor 
of  the  l.'th  of  September,  which  embarrassed  me 
much  for  a  few  days:  but  votirs  of  the  2-'d  ultimo 
followed  so  soon  alter,  thai  my  apprehensions  of 
misfortune  laised  by  the  former  were  dispersed 
in  a  great  iina-ure  by  the  latter.  It  is  not  yet 
a  week  since  1  received  tin-  tirst.  and  ha<I  not 
prepared  an  answer  thereto  when  that  of  the  2J<\ 
1  of  (  letoher  appeand  and  seems  to  render  any 
I  remarks  on  the  e\t raordmtin  part  actc<l  bv  the 
Honorable,  ihe  Tnasun  Hoard,  unavailing  and 
untneessary .  not  to  add  that  though  I  w  ished 
lo  dwell  ever  s, ,  1, ,ng  on  that  disagreeable  sub- 
net. I  have  not  the  time,  not  having  had  the 
le.isi  intimation  of  this  opportnuilv  till  C  aptain 
Heattv  called  on  me  this' evening  on  his  wav  up 
iln  <  ihio.  inti  ndintr  for  \ev\  N'ork.  I  shall 
therefore  pass  the  whole  in  silence  fill  F  come 
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iii.il  nara".ia[.|i  ulnr.-  <.<  c.  niwm.iU  tli.U  .1  ivic 
mil  [c-u.  r  "f  att'cnc  h  iu<<.--;im  I  In-  1  -hull 
...rtann.  .1-  --■;)  .1-  I  -in « t  .i^.cti  u  nit  ..ne 
•■I  tlx    iu-i^t  -  1  inn  :•.••:>.  In  tu:i  xvlt.  <u\  I  >1  i.ill 

.irkii' -a  |.        ii.    I  ihank  \-u  t"r  itn-  <.-"!>>  "T  tin 

mi«    [   -cnl    \>-U  !>••    1      i  '•  ■  - 1 1  1  'L!'l'  '      am!  he-.  l(.l\C 
;..  .  l-i-i'M'  that   I  haw  tin    Iii^ln -I   1  •  .nti'lcm  v  : Tl 
x  ..itr   ir K  :n'»hi|>  ami  smr^r!  •    i"  ->  n  .    car.  ..ml 
I  am  -ui.    11   w:!'   I'"'  \x"h  :  1 1 1 1 1 : "  >■       V.hat.vcr  mil 
..  t'l^iin  r  w.'h  Mi    Mar-h.  I   - 1 1  ■  'i :  ■  ■  1  «.-•  -nftT ;  ti 
.in.l  r:iM\    lu. I    I    am    r I ••••••        n.  h:n    111  y.ur 

in     .i:;ui.  •>!-   \x  i'.!:   m-     .  u  .-  n  x    I-  ..n-l   it    •  ru- 

that    1   ll.l\t    11'  11 

I  1. 1   )  mn- 10..  .  ••)  >  >.        1  k  ii.  17SS. 

v\  a-  liti.i'.:  .  ■  rtvr.-!  «••    ilic               •  'f  I  he  :»lt-  ti 
("iHtrilv.  March  17.  (S'l.  an.;  >  a  -■•ni-  nl   t'-r  .1 
million  acre-,   'ii   u  li-.  i;   :!••    o       ■>■•■<■  ta  t  -  a. I 
I u' iv  t"  tin   <-a-t.  i  n      1 1  - •  1 . 1 '  •    ";  t  ii  .-  ;.ih 

1  lia-c.  M.u.lniL;  tin-  1 1 .1.  1  In  1o...  11  ill.  t  w  • .  M  i.c m-. 
I'lic  -.rant  i-  -j.  »»•:  1I1  •'.        r  ■  '   a  -  : 

"Mi  .  fttain  '  r  ■      -.r  •...i-vi  I   ■  a   'ami  -:' 

•.Lite.  hmr  ami  h-n-'j  -n  !l>.  Wi-icm  I  -  ::w  '  y 
.it!  '  .ii'Mi^  I.  ■  ill.  -  1  '•  r  •  »1.  '  1  ■>".:  mm-  a.  .  11  ill.- 
iun',,  «.|  lin    -ai       '•-.«-       a  ->  •  1  vo  I ' 'w.  i-f. 

■  '  1  li  -  .  i :  a  nl  ;>"'".  ' '  a  -a','  i"i;i'i  -  '  - 1  'In 
-aim  it.  '11  ii..  1 .  ..  .  «  I :■  -a  t :  i-  '  1 1  >.  .it  K ■ '  ■  1 
\l  i.c:-;   .  rnj.iH  -    ■'  -.  i  1     •  '•  ■   !'•<  i    t  ' '.  '  1    1  'I  ;:<•- 

•    :  r.  m  tin  m  .  1  \'.  n. .v  •  .!■  •-.  11  tin-  -a'. I  1  :\  <  t  <  '':l" 
•!  ,-       ■       .-•  •ir-.--  tl--  v<  - 't       "I-.  '  in-at 

-  ,:.,n. i  'I  b.  m  c         lie  sn.i   hV.c:    ^  I  ..cm 

,!.'■-;  I :.  v,  w  i.i"  ,  .  r;M  .  !••«•».  ..i.  t..  a  |.  :.-«•  :!•  :n 
\  ! :  1  :a  .  a  nm  .!r.i  xx  ••  .ii;i  •  .■  -1  xm.I  - '  '1 .1  -  u  1  a 
'•11.  •'::.■«  "  11  ■  '-'-.  !:•«  :•!.'.  >  "I  I"  ^aai;--'^  ,(|.  •!•-- 
-,M.|  (,.,i  I  una  :|n  ^.  •  • ••■  ••  -..  .  ■]'  1 1  if 
;■  i.,;:.'    •  l\  it.    ...    a-  :•!«!•'•'.     •         "'  ".!•  '  1  "' 

a.  :i»  u  !:hn«  ii.--.  >••;  -  ■"• '  llu  >..••:  r:  \ ..  1  v  a  1  .■  I 
•r.  ill  ll'a!  <•  '.:]<  -\:  >  •.  ■■:  ^  •  •.  .i1  rv..  r  n  ;a"  i. 

1   ,  -.  I    '  '  .  ,      II  ^     -''ir       II'  s    '  '     t  !  ■<     -.'  '  i    I  1    1..''     ■  '  1 

;..  ■^■ti-'..-  ^  .    l    1 1 : .  •.  "1  1^     .  >       •  'I'.  -  la!  a:  ill.- 11 

.  n  .irn         ,  Ir       ■  ii.  ..'     I     .'    1'  i.;.-  ' 

Mi,     .  ...  tt.  •  1    j  ■  -  ■  ■ ■  i  ■  •  i    :'-       '  In-    .1--.  v  lain  11 

.'..ami  i  aY.    •>..    ;a  1  ■.  .  .  l'  ..   1   !•  v.U 

.,•  -|..  r.r.  ■ .'  .iMi  -  an.!  t v.  •  Hi  -.;»  .-•  p<  t 
...  r.    i\,\.J>li  '■!  a  acnniv«  «>f  tilt'  1  'niiol 

"-t.it.--    in  .••-!.!  !.t.u  1  I  I  •    '•'       •  -I    ii-i  'i 

!ti»Ut1!i«mi--  ii  n:  -  .vh.uicnt. 

■  mil  ».i»  t«.  In-  n.r.l  u-iHti  a  iixmili  nt'ii  r  lln* 
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plctc  the  title  of  such  as  have  purchaser!  under 
him  there.  The  ICast  Jersey  Company  have 
done  nothing  more  since  my  last  letter  in  the 
contract  for  the  strip  of  land  ahove  alluded  to. 
hut  did.  ii|)oii  tny  application  to  many  of  them, 
some  time  since,  individually  agree  that  Mr, 
Stitcs  ought  to  \k  considered  and  indemnified 
if  the  purchase  was  made  by  them.  I  believe 
it  will  rest  as  it  is.  or  l>e  entirely  dropped  as  to 
the  company,  unless  some  new  and  strange  corn- 
pan)  should  In-come  bidders  for  it.  1  shall  not 
fail,  however,  to  press  this  matter  with  the  new 
financier,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  succeed  until 
I  am  prepared  to  make  the  second  payment  and 
take  out  the  deed.  The  sooner  you  enable  me  to 
do  that,  the  more  likely  I  shall  he  to  attain  that 
object  in  favor  of  Stites  and  his  associates  on 
the  Little  Miami.  Continental  certificates  are 
now  at  s\k  specie  in  the  £  and  arc' rising.  If 
you  have  rccived  specie  for  lands  which  you 
mean  to  convert  into  public  securities,  the  sooner 
you  do  it,  the  more  advantageous  it  will  be  for 
vou." 

In  a  letter  of  August  25.  17H0,,  Dayton  informs 
S>  mines  of  the  "appointment  of  Judges  for  the 
Western  territory  is  made  — S.  H.  Parsons,  John 
('.  Symmes  and  Wm.  Barton  are  the  three.  I 
enclose  the  paragraph  taken  from  the  news- 
papers, and  the  short  law  which  is  passed,  re- 
specting that  country.  You  will  perceive  that 
it  is  merely  a  temporary  provision.  The  time 
assigned  for  the  present  session  of  Congress  did 
not  admit  of  their  entering  farther  into  that 
business,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  organization 
of  vour  government  will  be  resumed!  and  com- 
pleted at  tl»eir  next  sitting.  I  think  it  proper 
to  acquaint  you  that  when  I  went  to  New  York, 
to  canvass  for  you,  I  found  with  pleasure  that 
<  iovernor  St.  Clair  was  not  unfriendly  to  you." 

In  this  letter  too  Dayton  informs  Symmes  of 
the  many  injurious  and  unpleasant  rejxirts  which 
had  been  circulated  in  the  Kast  about  bis  con- 
duct in  the  Miamis.  The  reason  for  these  con- 
tinued attacks  is  not  plain  at  this  late  date  and 
that  they  were  not  well  founded  was  made  clear 
by  the  reports  of  Colonel  Spencer.  This  matter 
of  annoyance  was  disposed  of  very  soon. 

TltF   CoNTKOVP.RSY    WITH    St.  Cl.MR. 

Dayton  also  in  a  letter  about  this  time  con- 
tradicts the  store  that  had  been  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  the  company  was  going  to  endeavor 
to  purchase  the  land  covered  by  Stites.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  Stites  accompanied 
1 1 


Dayton  to  Philadelphia  in  the  hope  of  attaining 
some  satisfactory  settlement.  Bills  for  the  sale 
of  Western  lands  were  pending  ln?fore  Congress 
and  it  wa>  important  that  the  interests  of  his 
settlers  should  be  protected.  As  little  was 
done,  Symmes  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
Kast  himself  on  this  matter.  Governor  St.  Clair 
had  begun  to  take  a  hand.  In  a  letter  to  Israel 
Ludlow  of  May  19,  171)1,  he  directed  him  that 
as  the  "line  of  the  Miami  purchase  has  been 
measured  along  the  Ohio,  and  the  place  of  begin- 
ning known,  it  will  be  proper  that  you  should 
mark  that  place  in  a  conspicuous  maimer  to  pre- 
vent trespasses  being  ignorantly  though  inno- 
cently committed  upon  the  unalienated  lands  of 
the  United  States,  which  may  involve  individuals 
in  disagreeable,  and  to  them,  perhaps,  ruinous 
consequences."     (St.  Clair  Papers,  Vol.  11,  p. 

(iovernor  St.  Clair  seems  to  have  been  ignor- 
ant of  the  terms  of  Symmes'  grant  until  this 
time.  His  attention  had  been  attracted  to  it 
by  Ludlow's  request  for  an  escort  of  fifteen  men 
or  more  to  accompany  him  while  surveying  the 
Ohio  and  Miami  tracts.  Ludlow  had  been  surfer 
ing  from  numerous  delays  although  promised  by 
General  Knox  and  afterwards  by  Major  Doughty 
that  he  should  have  proper  escorts  with  pack- 
horses,  corn,  provision  and  camp  equipage. 
After  the  coming  of  the  cold  season  he  found 
upon  his  arrival  at  Fort  llarmar  that  no  escort 
could  be  obtained.  Major  Ziegler  the  com- 
mander thought  the  troops  under  his  command 
hut  little  more  than  sufficient  to  guard  the  settle- 
ment at  Marietta.  His  application  fo  General 
llarmar  at  Fort  Washington  was  answered  with 
the  statement  that  the  general  did  not  consider 
his  whole  command  a  sufficient  escort  for  the 
pur|>ose. 

On  St.  Clair's  arrival  upon  his  return  from 
bis  Western  trip  in  May.  Ludlow  renewed  bis 
application.  St.  Clair  also  assured  him  that 
he  considered  the  survey  a  matter  of  the  highest 
interest  and  im|H>rtance  to  the  United  States  and 
would  make  every  effort  to  assist  him  with  suf- 
ficient guard  but  that  it  was  then  impracticable. 
Ludlow  finally  in  October  following  received 
a  guard  of  fifteen  men  with  a  sergeant,  accom- 
panied bv  whom  he  executed  the  Ohio  Company's 
survev.  On  returning  to  Fort  Washington,  he 
lost  six  of  his  horses  as  he  descended  the  Ohio 
on  a  raft  of  logs.  On  his  arrival  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington he  asked  for  protection  to  go  on  with 
the  Miami  survey  which  was  again  refused  by 
Major  Ziegler.    He  finally  obtained  the  assist- 
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ancc  of  three  active  woodsmen  to  assist  as  spies 
and  give  notice  of  any  approaching  danger.  Af- 
ter extending  the  western  boundary  more  than 
one  hundred  utiles  at  the  Miami  River,  the  deep 
snows  and  cold  weather  compelled  them  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking  and  return  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington. Alter  the  cold  weather  abated.  Ludlow 
extended  tin-  east  boundary  as  far  as  the  line 
intersecting  the  Miami  River  when  they  were 
driven  off  by  si^ns  of  the  near  approach  of 
Indian-*.  Thc>  returned  to  Fort  Washington 
where  Ik-  again  asked  lor  an  escort  from  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  and  was  refused.  His  report 
containing  the**-  j>articu!ars  is  contained  in  a  let- 
ter tn  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  dated  May  5.  1792.  As  just 
-tatcd  it  was  this  application  from  Ludlow  to 
St.  (  lair  which  called  the  lattcr's  attention  to 
the  teims  <  i  the  S\ mines'  purchase.-: 

'"To  my  astonishment  I  found  that  the  purchase 
mafic  by  Judge  Symmes  did  not  extend  further 
up  the  (  )hio  than  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  ( "treat  Miami  Riu-r.  He  had  given  out 
and  publisheil  indeed  to  tin-  world  that  he  had 
contracted  for  all  the-  lands  to  a  certain  distance 
northerly  ,  which  were  contained  between  the  Lit- 
tle ami  the  Great  Miamis  as  eastern  and  western 
boundaries,  f  >n  my  first  arrival  in  this  part  of 
the  Territory.  I  found  the  Judge  here  and  a 
number  of  pei-pie  settled  already,  to  whom  he 
had  so|,l  lands  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  twenty 
miles.  !t  never  could  have  entered  into  my  head 
that  any  person,  much  less  one  invented  with  a 
respectable  public  character,  had  published  a 
falsehood,  was  persisting  in  it.  and  availing  him- 
self of  the  pecuniary  advantages  following  from 
it.  The  settlement,  therefore,  met  with  all  the 
countenance  which  I  could  give  it.  which  I 
conceived  to  he  a  duty  I  then  owed  to  the  ad- 
venturers and  to  the  United  States :  but  I  sec  I 
was  wrong,  and  find  myself  in  a  very  disagree- 
able predicament,  having  clothed  many  persons 
with  civil  and  military  authority  whom  it  was 
more  properly  my  duty  to  have  removed,  and  so 
far  sanctioned  their  intrusions  on  the  lands  of 
the  Unit.  . 1  States."  I  St.  Clair  to  Hamilton. 
May  2?.  1701  ;  St.  Clair  Papers,  Vol.  IT.  p.  209.) 

Thi*  unexpected  discovery  of  St.  Clair  af- 
forded him  an  excellent  opportunity  to  indulge 
in  a  correspondence  with  Symmes.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  could 
write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  "he 
has  been  selling  the  lands  of  the  United  States 
up.ni  the  Little  Miami,  which  he  had  not  con- 
tracted f<  r.  to  pax  for  lands  his  agents  had  con- 


tracted for  in  his  name  upon  the  Great  Miami" 
(St.  Clair  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  2 to),  Symmes  was 
justified  in  writing  to  his  associates  from  Cin- 
cinnati May  26,  1791  :  "It  is  of  vast  importance 
to  me  to  have  the  second  contract  vacated  and  the 
first  established.  I,  therefore,  intend  doing  my- 
self the  justice,  next  winter,  of  attending  at 
Philadelphia,  in  order  to  solicit  this  business  with 
the  United  States." 

St.  Clair  took  the  matter  very  seriously.  His 
arbitrary  temperament  which  l>ecame  s«>  apparent 
at  a  later  date  is  indicated  in  Symmes'  letter  of 
August  15.  1791,  in  which  l>e  says  of  the  Gov- 
ernor: "He  starts  the  subject  as  though  he  had 
lately  made  a  notable  discovery  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  United  States,  and  pursues  it  with 
all  that  tenor  and  zeal  which  he  might  do  if  the 
lands  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  colony 
from  Detroit,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
G<  ivernment." 

On  August  23,  1791.  the  Governor  issued  a 
proclamation  which,  dated  July  19.  1791,  he  had 
first  submitted  to  Judge  Symmes.  Symmes  en- 
deavored with  great  earnestness  to  induce  him 
to  withhold  it.  but  was  unsuccessful.  As  a 
result  St.  Clair  obtained  for  himself  the  bitter 
hostility  of  Symmes  which  continued  until  the 
lime  of  the  Governor's  overthrow. 

This  proclamation  recited  the  selling  of  lands 
eastward  of  the  twenty  mile  line  and  thereupon 
gave  the  l>oundarics  of  the  Symmes  tract  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  October  15.  1788.  It 
continued  with  the  statement  that  the  land  lying 
eastward  of  the  parallel  line  "is  as  yet  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  and  has  not  been 
aliened  or  sold  to  any  person  whosoever :  that  the 
settlements  which  have  been  made  upon  the  same 
are  entirely  unauthorized,  and  the  persons  who 
now  occupy  them  arc  liable  to  be  dispossessed 
as  intruders,  and  to  have  their  habitations  de- 
stroyed: ami  that  they  are  not  treated  in  that 
manner  immediately  is  owing  only  to  the  circum- 
stances that  thev  were  made  to  believe  the  said 
proprietors  <,f  the  Miami  purchase  had  a  right 
to  the  land,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
represent  their  case  to  Congress." 

The  extension  of  settlements  already  made  or 
the  formation  of  new  settlements  to  the  eastward 
of  the  parallel  line  were  forbidden  until  the  pleas- 
ure of  Congress  should  be  made  known  and  a 
certain  tract  adjacent  to  Fort  Washington  was 
set  apart  for  public  use  and  all  persons  were 
strictlv  forbidden  to  cut  down,  carry  awav  or 
otherwise  destroy  any  timber,  trees  or  wood  that 
might  be  growing,  standing  or  King  within  that 
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tract.  Persons  having  houses  or  lots  within  the 
reserved  tract  were  allowed  to  possess  the  same 
"until  the  present  crop  is  taken  off  and  no 
longer, '  unless  they  should  obtain  permission 
from  the  officer  commanding  the  garrison  and 
should  submit  themselves  to  the  military  law  as 
followers  of  the  army.  (St.  Clair  Papers.  Vol. 
II.  p.  211.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  proclamation 
should  have  aroused  the  indignation  of  Symmcs 
and  of  the  puhlic  and  should  have  resulted  in  a 
conflict.  Symmcs  in  a  letter  quoted  elsewhere 
speaks  as  follows:  "'The  Governor's  proclama- 
tions have  convulsed  these  settlements  beyond 
your  conception,  sir,  not  only  with  regard  to 
tin-  limits  of  the  purchase,  but  also  with  respect 
to  his  putting  part  of  the  town  of  Cincinnati 
under  military  government.  Nor  do  the  peoptc 
find  their  subordination  to  martial  law  a  very- 
pleasant  situation."  Then  follows  the  recital  of 
the  treatment  of  Shaw  and  a  complaint  generally 
against  the  conduct  of  the  officers.  The  pleasant 
feeling  existing  between  St.  Clair  and'  Symmes 
can  1m'  inferred  from  this  quotation  from  the 
same  letter  : 

"We  learn  nothing  yet  when  the  present  army 
is  to  be  j  ut  in  motion.  They  are  encam^d  at 
Mr.  Ludlow's  station,  five  miles  from  Fort 
Washington,  on  account  of  better  food  for  the 
cattle,  of  which  they  have  near  one  thousand 
head  from  Kentucky.  Many  and  important  are 
the  preparations  to  Ik-  made  previous  to  their 
general  movement.  Not  long  since  I  made  Gen- 
eral St.  (."lair  a  tender  of  my  services  on  the  ex- 
pedition, lie  replied:  'I  am  very  willing  you 
should  go,  but.  bv  God.  you  do  not  go  as  a 
Dutch  deputy !'  I  answered  that  I  did  not  then 
recollect  the  anecdote  of  the  Dutch  deputation  to 
which  he  alluded.  His  Excellency  replied:  ''Hie 
Dutch,  in  some  of  their  wars,  sent  forth  an  army 
under  the  command  of  a  general  officer,  but  ap- 
jHjinted  a  deputation  of  burghers  to  attend  the 
general  to  the  war.  that  they  might  advise  him 
when  to  fight  and  when  to  decline  it."  I  inferred 
from  this  that  I  should  be  considered  by  him 
rather  as  a  spy  uj)on  his  conduct  than  otherwise, 
and  therefore  do  not  intend  to  go,  though  I 
should  have  been  very  happy  to  have  seen  the 
country  between  this  and  Sandusky." 

Among  the  intruders  of  the  military  reserva- 
tion was  Judge  Turner,  who  had  been  notified 
by  the  Governor  that  Judge  Symmcs  could  give 
no  title.  He  paid  no  attention  to  this  notice,  but 
rontinucd  to  make  improvements  and  was  told 
by  the  Governor  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  judge 


of  the  United  States  Court  to  set  an  example  of 
obedience  to  the  government.  Judge  Turner  was 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  Symmes  and  in  fact 
carried  his  correspondence  eastward  at  this  time 
and  he  took  St.  Clair's  advice  and  interference  in 
high  dudgeon. 

On  September  15th,  the  Governor  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  settlers  of  the  forbidden  terri- 
tory informing  them  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
state  had  asked  from  Symmes  an  explanation  of 
his  proceedings  and  further  that  as  the  settlers 
appeared  to  have  acted  in  good  faith  they  would 
not  lie  disturbed  for  the  time  being.  (St.  Clair 
Papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  213.)  • 

That  the  friction  between  Symmes  and  St. 
Clair  continued  is  shown  in  the  former's  letter 
of  the  17th  of  Sqnember,  1791,  in  which,  after 
speaking  of  having  been  indelicately  treated  by 
St.  Clair  and  of  preparing  a  retort,  he  says  :  "The 
army  has  advanced  twenty-five  miles  into  the  pur- 
chase, and  by  the  best  account  of  their  situation 
which  I  have  yet  got.  they  are  building  a  fort 
on  Mr.  Boudinot's  land  in  the  fourth  range — 
if  not  on  that,  it  is  in  the  third  or  military  range. 
I  begin  to  despair  of  anything  important  being 
done  this  campaign— the  delays  are  amazing. 
Yesterday,  a  boat,  with  120  barrels  of  flour,  at- 
tempted to  ascend  the  Miami.  This  is  extraor- 
dinary to  mi" — at  the  best  times  so  large  a 
freight  is  not  judicious,  but  now  the  Miami  is 
low,  'tis  distraction.  In  June,  this  ought  to  have 
been  done  in  jxrogucs  or  large  canoes  of  one  ton 
or  one  and  a  half  tons  burden,  it  would  then  have 
succeeded.  The  Indians  took  off  twenty  horses 
in  one  night,  this  week,  from  the  army.  I  hope 
the  best,  because  no  man  is  more  Interested,  but 
my  hopes.  I  fear,  will  prove  like  Noah's  raven." 

In  his  subsequent  letter  after  the  St.  Clair  de- 
feat, after  commenting  on  the  Governor's  treat- 
ment of  the  Dunlap  station,  he  speaks  of  the 
Governor's  arbitrary  conduct  towards  the  set- 
tlers as  being  "more  discouraging  at  the  time  than 
even  the  defeats"  and  of  numbers  leaving  the 
purchase  because  of  the  Governor's  conduct. 

In  January  of  the  following  year  he  persists 
in  the  claim  that  every  person  must  admit  that 
"the  Governor  has  treated  me  and  the  settlers  in 
the  most  cruel  manner"  and  asks  to  be  heard 
by  the  government  with  relation  to  the  contro- 
versy. He  insists  that  the  Governor's  letters 
and  proclamations  were  written  in  a  "language 
of  reproach  and  illiberality"  and  that  "he  has 
charged  him  with  many  things  that  are  not  true 
and  in  a  verv  rude  manner"  and  refers  his  associ- 
ates for  the  fact  to  Judge  Turner.    "I  do  not 
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mean  nor  wish,  however,  to  impeach  the  Gov- 
ernor in  form,  hut  certainly  his  conduct  has  been 
very  reprehensible."  (Symmes  to  Bond i not  and 
Dayton.  January  25,  1792). 

The  Patent  of  1794. 

As  a  result  of  the  continued  efforts  of  Synimes 
and  his  associates,  Congress,  on  April  12.  1792, 
finally  granted  the  proposed  change  of  boundary, 
making  the  Little  Miami  River  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  purchase.  This  was  rcj>ortcd 
by  Dayton  to  Symuies  as  "very  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Stites,  who  is  now  here  and  will 
doubtless  prgve  extremely  agreeable  to  the  set- 
tlers at  Cincinnata,  Columbia,  etc."  The  same 
letter  conveys  the  information  to  Symmes  of  the 
passage  of  an  act  directing  the  issue  of  a  patent 
i"  him  tor  lands  already  |>aid  for.  which  was 
accordingly  issued  by  the  1'rcsident  on  Septem- 
ber jo,  1794.  In  these  two  acts  and  in  the  patent 
there  was  reserved  to  the  I'nitcd  States  a  tract 
of  fifteen  acres  (including  Fort  Washington) 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  garrison.  This 
patent  included,  together  with  the  reservations, 
,|l  1/^2  acres;  excluding  the  territory  in  the  res- 
ervations, it  reduced  the  amount  covered  by  it 
to  248.540  acres.  It  provided  a  frontage  on  the 
<  )hio  River  Ik t ween  the  two  Miamis  extending 
back  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  third  range 
of  townships,  a  line  which  crossed  the  district 
a  couple  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Lel«anon.  in  Warren  County;  this  left  of  course 
the  residue  of  the  million  acres  unprovided  for. 
Tile  third  range  was  subsequently  called  the 
"Military  Range"  and  was  conveyed  in  trust 
to  General  Dayton  for  the  persons  who  should 
desire  to  turn  in  military  warrants  in  payments 
for  land.  (  Hamilton  County  Recorder's  Office. 
Rook  S.  page  203.) 

This  patent  was  issued  after  the  trip  to  Phila- 
delphia taken  by  the  Judge  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  upon  a  settlement  of  the  number  of 
acre-.  ]>aid  for  He  objected  at  that  time  to  the 
form  of  the  patent  because  it  conveyed  the  lands 
not  to  himself  individually  but  to  him  and  his  as- 
sociates, but  his  objections  were  overruled  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Symmes  thcre- 
uj«>u  returned  to  the  Miami  country  and  com- 
menced the  issuing  of  deeds.  Before  that  time 
the  purchasers  of  the  lots  had  held  no  other 
evidence  of  right  than  their  warrants  received  at 
the  time  of  purchase.  In  his  judgment  the  action 
of  Congress  ati.f  of  the  President  was  not  a  defin- 
ite tenninat km  of  his  rights  under  his  original  ap- 
plication    IK  evpected  as  he  was  able  to  make 


proper  payments  to  be  permitted  to  take  up 
the  rest  of  the  million  acres  proposed  for  and  for 
this  reason  he  continued  selling  lots  beyond  the 
"Military  Range"  and  In-yond  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  his  patent.  As  a  result  of  this  many 
rumors  arose  in  the  purchase  to  the  effect  that 
the  titles  conveyed  by  him  in  these  sections  would 
not  be  sustained  by  the  government.  The  pur- 
chasers Ixgan  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  their 
property  and  insisted  that  Symmes  should  take 
some  action  to  protect  them,  but  nothing  was 
done.  The  farmers  threatened  to  make  direct 
application  to  Congress  for  relief.  Finding  that 
he  could  not  pacify  his  vendees  any  longer  he- 
went  to  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of  1796  to  make 
personal  appeal  to  Congress  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  He  was  accompanied  by  Judge  Burnet, 
who  was  interested  in  the  success  of  the  appli- 
cation. The  Judge  was  present  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery  by  President  Washington  of  his  last 
official  address  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
and  in  his  '.Votes  011  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory" he  describes  the  scene.  The  President  "was 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  rich  black  velvet,  with  black 
silk  stockings  and  large  shoe-buckles  and  knee- 
buckles.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
his  hair  was  combed  back  from  his  forehead — 
powdered — curled  at  his  temples,  and  gathered 
behind  in  a  square  black  silk  bag  suspended  be- 
tween his  shoulders.  A  neat  dress-sword  hung 
at  his  left  side."  His  address  was  spoken  "with 
great  delilvcration  ami  with  considerable 
emphasis.  The  intonation  of  his  voice  was 
solemn,  and  all  his  movements  and  gestures  were 
dignified,  but  easy  and  graceful.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance,  together  with  his  manner 
and  general  deportment,  produced  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  audience  the  same  deep,  indescribable 
effect  that  had  been  so  often  noticed,  and  spoken 
of  on  former  occasions. 

"After  the  address  was  closed,  the  multitude, 
evidently  unwilling  to  retire,  remained  in  their 
places  gazing  on  the  object  of  their  veneration 
and  love  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  a 
pa-s.-ige  could  be  made  sufficient  to  enable  the 
President  and  his  suite  to  reach  their  carriages." 

That  Symmes  thought  that  his  efforts  were  to 
be  crowned  with  success  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing address  : 

"TO  THE  I-fllLIC." 

it  heing  a  matter  no  longer  doubtful  that 
Congre»s  will  establish  their  contract  with  the 
snWrilrt-r  in  the  fullest  extent  for  the  t,ooo,000 
acres  of    Mi.uvi    lands,   it    is   hoped   that  all 
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win i  wish  to  Ik~c<>iih'  early  purchasers  will  no 
longer  .sutler  themselves  to  Ik-  amused  with  idle 
rc|*»rts  against  the  contract,  hut  purchase  im- 
mediately from  some  persons  who  have  a  right 
t<>  sell;  and  those  gentlemen  who  have  already 
contracted  for  Miami  lands  are  desired  to  make 
payment  as  soon  as  jmssiblc  to  (.apt.  Win.  II. 
Harrison,  at  Port  Washington,  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  has  agreed  to  receive  $.iu,ooo  at  Port 
Washington  from  the  subscriber,  if  the  money 
be  paid  immediately  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

"John  Ci.kves  Svmmks. 
•  January.  20,  179;. 

"N.  I'.  The  subscriber  begs  leave  to  inform 
die  public  that  he  is  authorized  by  the  Hon. 
John  (.  lews  Symmcs  to  sell  a  large  quantity  of 
"laud  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  tenth  ranges 
of  townships  in  the  Miami  Purchase,  which,  in 
point  of  soil,  situation,  timber  and  water,  is 
reckoned  equal  to  any  in  the  Western  country. 
Those  who  purchase  before  the  first  (lay  of  April 
shall  not  only  have  the  land  at  a  reduced  price, 
but  the  title  warranted  and  the  liberty  of  making 
the  earliest  locations  of  small  or  large  tracts,  as 
may  be  most  convenient.  Persons  applying  to 
the  subscriber  at  Columbia,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Miami,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  sur- 
veyor to  show  the  land. 

"John  Smith." 

"January  26,  1707." 

Symmcs  had  been  selling  lands  on  the  theory 
that  his  original  tract  was  still  valid,  and  as  a 
restdt  many  of  the  tracts  were  outside  of  the 
line  covered  by  this  patent,  and  as  late  as  l~t/> 
Symmcs  and  his  agents  continued  to  offer  lands 
in  the  fourth,  tilth,  sixth  and  even  the  tenth 
range  of  townships  in  the  Miami  purchase. 
Congress  finally  held  that  the  arrangement  under 
the  laws  of  \~H2,  was  a  final  adjustment  of  all 
the  claims  of  Symmcs.  and  that  he  had  no  title 
to  convey  to  any  the  lands  outside  of  those  cov- 
ered by  the  patent  of  171)4.  This  left  his  gran- 
lees  of  those  lands,  which  were  not  covered  by 
the  |»atcnt.  in  a  most  desperate  situation.  The) 
had  paid  for  their  lands  in  full  or  in  part,  and  cx- 
|iended  considerable  stuns  of  money  and  some 
years  of  lal>or  in  clearing  and  improving  them. 
Towns  had  Urn  laid  out  and  farms  made  and  all 
the  arrangements  for  (tennanent  settlements 
made.  In  spite  of  these  facts  these  unfortunate 
]>crsons  were  simply  squatters.  As  a  result.  Con- 
gress, in  I7«/).  passed  an  act  by  which  all  per- 
sons having  made  contracts  with  Symmcs  prior 


to  April  1,  1790,  whose  lands  were  not  included 
in  his  patent,  were  given  a  preference  over  all 
other  purchasers  at  $2,cx»  an  acre,  and  in  1801, 
this  right  of  |iennission  was  extended  to  all  per- 
sons who  had  purchased  prior  to  January  1, 
1800.  From  time  to  time  thereafter.  Congress 
made  provisions  so  liberal  that  it  is  thought  that 
practically  all  were  able  to  complete  their  pay- 
ments from  the  produce  of  their  farms  and  at 
length  their  titles  were  made  good. 

The   'College  Township." 

Judge  Unmet  in  his  "Notes"  gives  a  chapter 
to  the  discussion  of  the  Symmcs'  contract  in 
which  he  gives  in  detail  the  complications  that 
arose  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  boundaries. 
Much  of  the  uncertainty  was  the  result  of  care- 
lessness and  the  indiscriminate  location  of  lauds 
and  also  because  of  the  imperfections  of  the  sur- 
vey. This  sale  of  lands  scattered  through  many 
sections  and  the  selling  of  an  undivided  moiety 
on  March  2,  17SX,  of  Synuues'  entire  personal 
reservation  to  Itoudinot  had  much  to  do  with 
the  controversy  about  the  "College  Township." 
No  register  was  appointed,  but  Symmcs  received 
the  moneys  and  applied  them  entirely  to  pay- 
ments for  lands  instead  of  applying  a  jiortion  to 
the  improvement  of  roads  ami  the  erection  of 
bridges.  The  provisions  concerning  the  im- 
provements of  the  lands  by  the  erection  of  build- 
ings were  not  complied  with  w  hich  led  to  a  num- 
ber of  attempted  forfeitures  which  however  failed 
by  reason  of  the  prejudice  of  the  courts  and  juries 
against  forfeitures.  The  Indian  wars  made  it 
impossible  to  make  the  necessary  surveys  and  the 
plan  adopted  for  surveying  the  lands  which  was 
to  lie  done  by  the  purchasers  at  their  own  ex- 
|>en.se  was  not  successful. 

"Tlie  principal  surveyor  was  directed  to  run  a 
line  east  and  west,  from  one  Miami  Kiver  to  the 
other,  sufficiently  north  to  avoid  the  liends  of  the 
(  >hio,  for  a  liasc  line,  on  which  lie  was  directed 
to  plant  a  stake  at  the  termination  of  each  mile. 
The  assistant  surveyors  wire  then  instructed  to 
run  meridian  lines  In  the  compass,  from  each  of 
those  stakes,  and  to  plant  a  stake  at  the  termina- 
tion of  each  mile,  for  a  section  corner.  The  pur- 
chasers were  then  left  to  complete  the  survey,  by 
running  east  and  west  lines,  at  their  own  ex 
pense,  to  connect  tlu>sc  comers.  By  that  defec- 
tive plan  of  survey,  scarcely  two  sections  could 
be  found  in  the  Purchase,  of  the  same  shape",  or 
of  equal  contents :  Some  were  too  wide,  others  too 
narrow,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  one  in 
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the  whole  Purchase,  the  corresponding  corners  of 
which,  cither  on  the  north,  or  the  south  side,  are  1 
on  the  same  cast  and  west  line.  In  some  in-  1 
stances,  the  corner  on  one  meridian  was  found  to  | 
l>e  ten,  twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty  rods,  either 
north  or  south  of  the  corresponding  corner.  on  1 
the  other  meridian.  '  (Burnet's  Notes,  p.  418.) 

Symmcs  afterwards  tried  to  remedy  this  con 
fusion  by  ordering  a  re-survey  which  would  have 
changed  every  original  corner  in  the  purchase. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  however,  con- 
firmed the  original  survey  as  having  Ix-cn  made 
under  proper  authority  and  therefore  a-  Wing 
conclusive. 

The  burning  of  Symmes'  mansion  house  al»out 
the  year  1811,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
an  incendiary,  consumed  a  large  number  of  the 
papers,  the  maps  and  U*>ks  of  entry  relating  to 
the  surveys  and  sales  of  lands.  Fortunately 
others  had  copies  of  many  of  the  important  doc- 
uments. Tile  long  delay  In-tween  the  taking  out 
of  warrants  and  the  issue  of  deeds  resulted  in 
many  fraudulent  transfers.  All  these  matters 
served  to  plague  Judge  Symmes  and  render  his 
last  years  unhappy  as  is  shown  by  the  bitter 
words  of  his  will. 

The  matter  of  the  "College  Township'"  can  l>e 
discussed  briefly.  The  original  ordinance  tor 
sales  of  public  lands  authorized  the  granting  of 
college  lands  to  the  purchasers  of  two  million 
acres  and  in  S> mines  original  pamphlet  a  "Col- 
lege Township"  located  as  nearh  opposite  the 
Licking  River  as  a  suitable  entire  township  could 
Ik*  found  was  provided  for  and  was  selected  in 
good  faith,  When  the  contract  was  made  re- 
ducing the  quantity  one  half  Sv  mines  necessarily 
forfeited  his  claim  to  a  "College  Township"  and 
he  thereupon  offered  for  vale  the  lots  in  the  one 
which  he  had  reserved  for  that  purpose.  When 
the  bill  of  179.2  was  jessed  and  the  patent  in  1704 
issued  it  contained  a  provision  as  follows: 

"It  is  herein  declared,  that  one  complete  town- 
ship or  tract  of  land,  of  six  miles  square,  to  be 
located,  with  the  approbation  of  the  <  .ovrrnor. 
for  the  time  Wing.  of  the  Territory  northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio,  and  in  the  manner,  and  within 
the  term  of  five  years  aforesaid,  as  nearh  as  may 
be.  in  the  centre  of  the  tract  of  land  herein  before 
granted,  hath  been,  and  is  granted,  and  shall  tV 
holdcn.  in  trust,  to  ami  for  the  s. and  exclusive 
intent  and  purpose,  of  erecting  and  establishing 
therein,  an  Academy  and  other  public  schools, 
an*!  seminaries  of  learning  .  and  endowing  and 


supporting  the  same,  and  to  and  for  no  other 
use.  intent  or  purpose  whatever." 

At  that  time  there  was  not  an  entire  township 
in  live  purchase  undisposed  of.  When  the  first 
Territorial  Legislature  was  appointed  in  1799, 
Sv  mines  attempted  a  settlement  of  the  matter  by 
offering  the  second  township  of  the  second  frac- 
tional range  for  this  purpose.  This  is  now  known 
as  Green  township  and  part  of  it  including  the 
village  of  West  wood  is  now  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. L"|«on  examination  the  conveyance  to 
Boudinot  of  an  undivided  part  of  Symmes'  re- 
serve townships  was  discovered  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  a  few  other  sales  had  lieen  made.  The 
offer  was  thereupon  rejected  upon  the  advice  of 
t  iovernor  St.  Clair.  It  was  repeated  a  number 
o|  tunes  and  finally  in  1802  and  1803  the  offer 
was  nude  to  Congress  who  also  were  obliged  to 
reject  it.  Symmes  regarded  the  sale  to  Boudinot 
as  vague  and  conditional :  he  claimed  that  Boudi- 
not had  not  lived  up  to  the  conditions  on  his  own 
]>art  and  claimed  further  that  if  this  were  not 
true  that  Boudinot  would  have  recourse  against 
jvvmnics  ]xTv«inallv  as  his  agreement  was  not 
sufficient  to  pass  the  title  to  the  land.  The 
I  nited  States  Court  of  Pennsylvania  decided  in 
favor  of  Boudinot  in  180J  and  directed  Symmes 
to  |>erform  his  contract  specifically.  As  to  the 
other  purchasers,  it  is  supposed  that  Symmes  cx- 
(K-clcd  to  refund  to  them  their  purchase  money 
but  he  was  not  in  a  jK-sition  to  do  so.  In  1802 
and  1803  Congress  passed  a  law  vesting  in  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio  a  township  of  land  in  lieu 
of  the  township  already  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  college  or  academy.  In  April, 
1803.  Jacob  White,  Jeremiah  Morrow  and  Will- 
iam Ludlow  were  selected  by  the  Legislature  as 
commissioners  to  locate  the  college  lands.  36 
sections  in  number.  By  reason  of  the  number  of 
sales  already  made  in  the  Miami  purchase,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  Nx-.it e  these  sections  west  of 
the  tireat  Miami  River  without  the  limits  of  the 
purchase  where  they  are  now  held  by  the  Miami 
University.  The  Miami  University  was  created 
by  the  Legislature  by  an  act  of  February,  1809, 
winch  provided  for  the  fixing  of  the  permanent 
vat  of  the  University.  The  towns  of  Cincinnati, 
Davton  and  Lebanon  were  considered  and  finally 
Lebanon  in  Warn  11  Comity  was  selected,  but  at 
tlie  invt  sission  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  the  Universiiy  on  the  land 
belonging  to  it.  \>  a  result  of  these  proceedings 
Mi.i:;ii  Universitv  uas  estaMished  at  Oxford. 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  AT  COLUMBIA. 

The  Landing  or  Stites — The  Blockhouse — The  First  Settlers — Farming  and  Hunting  —Tut 
First  Church — The  First  School — Judge  Goforth's  Diarv— The  Visit  or  Bailv. 


After  the  return  of  the  explorers  to  Limestone, 
ihe  various  parties  made  preparations  for  their 
final  departure  to  their  new  homes  north  of  the 
Ohio.  The  first  to  start  was  the  party  of  Capt. 
Benjamin  Stites.  Stites  with  his  son  Benjamin 
spent  more  than  two  months  in  sawing  out  lum- 
ber for  cabins  ami  making  all  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  erecting  immediate  proper  shelter 
for  his  colonists.  <  hie  cause  of  the  delay  had 
been  the  lack  of  sufficient  military  escort ;  another 
was  the  daily  expectation  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  with  the  Indians.  His 
nephew,  Nehemiah.  was  shot  while  at  work  in 
the  woods.  Stites  by  far  the  most  adventurous 
of  the  colonists  concluded  however  that  he  would 
delay  no  longer.  Rumors  were  brought  into 
Limestone  by  a  party  of  Kentucky  hunters,  tell- 
ing of  five  hundred  Indian  warriors  who  were 
stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  ready 
to  resist  the  invading  white  men,  who  might  at- 
tempt to  effect  a  landing  there.  This  rumor  has 
lwen  charged  by  some  writers  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  Kentuckians.  In  fact,  however,  there  were  a 
few  Shawanccs  encamped  a  little  distance  up  the 
Miami,  when  Captain  Stites'  boats  put  ashore. 
They  were  very  friendly,  however,  and  so  peace- 
able in  their  conduct  that  Stites  sent  reassuring 
word  to  Symmcs  and  Patterson,  who  tarried  at 
Limeotonc. 

tiir  LAN-dim;  of  stitks. 

("hi  the  loth  day  of  November,  Stites'  party 
left  Limestone  for  the  unknown  land  of  the  Ohio, 
and  for  two  days  their  flat-lioat  floated  on  the 
l»o>om  of  the  river  until  just  before  daybreak  on  | 


the  morning  of  the  1 8th  of  November,  17X8,  they 
approached  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami.  Three 
men  were  sent  forward  in  a  canoe  as  scouts  to 
sec  if  there  were  any  Indians  there  encamped. 
Their  instructions  were  that  if  they  found  signs 
of  hostility  to  signal  to  those  in  the  flat-boat,  to 
keep  near  the  Kentucky  shore  and  pass  on  with- 
out landing.  If  no  Indians  were  seen  there,  tln-y 
were  to  land  their  canoe  and  this  would  be  a  sig- 
nal to  the  flat-boats  to  land  also.  The  canoe 
cautiously  approached  the  shore  in  the  dusky 
morning  light  and  after  a  few  moments'  recon- 
naissance its  occupants  found  there  was  none  to 
oppose  them.  The  prow  of  the  canoe  was  turned 
toward  the  shore  and  it  struck  the  land  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  Miami.  Ileze- 
kiah  Stites,  a  brother  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Stites. 
immediately  jumped  ashore  and  by  so  doing  es- 
tablished his  claim  to  be  the  first  settler  who  land- 
ed on  the  site  of  Columbia,  and  as  Columbia  is 
now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  first  set- 
tler of  the  Queen  City  of  the  West.  The  point 
of  their  landing  was  a  little  Mow  the  mouth  of 
the  Miami,  at  a  spot  nearly  in  front  of  where  sub- 
sequently was  the  residence  of  Athan  Stites. 
The  party,  according  to  Rev.  F.zra  Ferris  "after 
making  fast  the  boats,  ascended  the  steep  bank 
and  cleared  away  the  underbrush  in  the  midst  of 
a  pawpaw  thicket,  when  the  women  and  children 
sat  down.  They  next  *  «  •  placed  senti- 
nels at  a  small  distance  from  the  thicket,  and 
having  first  united  in  a  song  of  praise  to  Al- 
mighty God.  *  *  *  upon  their  bended  knees 
they  offered  thanks  for  the  past,  and  prayer  for 
future  protection."    This  group  included  Stites, 
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John  S.  Gano,  Thomas  C.  Wade,  Edmund  Bux- 
ton and  Grcenbright  Dailey  and  wife. 

As  Mr.  Venablc  well  says:  "This  devout  and 
pious  scene  in  the  pawpaw  thicket  near  the  shore 
of  the  Ohio,  furnishes  a  study  for  some  Cincin- 
nati artist  to  immortalize  in  a  painting." 

THE  BLOCKHOUSE. 

Stitcs  was  not  only  a  courageous  man,  but  a 
provident  one,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  1 
erection  of  two  or  three  blockhouses,  which 
known  as  Kort  Miami  together  with  the  adjoin-  1 
nig  cabins  formed  the  nucleus  of  Columbia,  now 
the  oldest  part  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  oldest  white 
settlement  in  Hamilton  County  or  in  the  Miami 
purchase.     The  first  blockhouse  is  said  to  have  ! 
Ixecn  erected  about  at  the  spot  of  landing.    Its  lo- 
cation in  section  29,  township  five,  has  been  fully 
identified  by  Robert  Ralston  Jones,  in  his  valu- 
able monograph  on  Fort  Washington. 

Mr.  Jones  says : 

"It  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  <  >hio  River,  at  a 
|M>int  nth <ut  one  half  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Little     Miami.    The    blockhouse    was  about 
eighteen  feet  wide  and  twenty  four   feet  long. 
Imilt  of  large  round  logs.    It  survived  the  rav-  | 
ages  of  time  until  April  25.  l8?S.  when  it  was  : 
undermined  during  a  time  of  lk*xl  by  the  swells  j 
trom  passing  steamers,"*  ' 

I'.v  permission  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  statement  of  I 
Thomas  tiregory.  with  reference  to  this  block-  j 
hotix*,  is  here  copied: 

"Near  the  edge  of  the  high  river  bank  on 
the  Ohm  side  of  the  river,  at  a  point  alvout  one- 
hall'  r  ule  Ulow  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami 
Kiver,  there  stood  a  blockhouse  which  in  1832 
was  occupied  bv  a  family  named  Hart,  but 
owned  bv  Athan  Stitcs.  a  -on  of  Hezckiah  Stitcs 
and  nephew  of  Captain  itenjamm  Stitcs  who 
were  among  the  hr-t  settler*  of  Columbia  in 
1788. 

This  blockhouse  was  .xvupieii  in  1832  as  a 
dwelling  li'>UM  .  bv  a  famiK  consisting  of  two 
M'lmg  woitien.  t  atherine  ami  Mary  Hart,  and 
their  bn  thcr.  Jacob,  a  lad  of  alxuit  my  own 
age  1  nine  wars).  The  oldest  daughter  afterward 
married  Athan  Stite*.  <  >ite  d:i\  in  the  \ear  1832 
<>ne  of  the  v<>ung  women  alluded  t>.  1  Catherine  j 
crossed  the  river  in  a  In -at  and  coming  to  my 
father's  h«nise  requested  a*  a  favor  tl'.tt  I  might 
\n-  allowed  to  ci. tne  and  live  at  tin  ir  h.  aw  1 1 lie 
hlockhoiw  1  so  as  t..  I>e  cfipany  for  the:r  voting 
■  bp -ther  Jacob 

"M\  father  grant. -d  the  n.,u.  «t  and  1  accord- 


ingly went  to  live  with  the  family  in  the  block' 
house,  remaining  there  alxmt  three  years. 

"'During  those  three  years,  say  1832-1834  in- 
clusive. 1  lived  in  the  blockhouse  and  have  a 
clear  idea  of  its  size  and  location,  in  part  from 
the  fact  that  a  brick  house  of  Athan  Stiles,  which 
is  still  standing,  was  built  at  some  time  within 
the  -three  years  I  mention,  and  this  hrick  house 
was  constructed  facing  the  river  at  a  point  about 
100  feet  back  of  the  blockhouse  and  had  its  west- 
ern end  at  about  the  center  of  the  blockhouse. 

"I  am  led  to  remember  the  relative  position 
of  the  brick  house,  ami  the  blockhouse  in  which 
I  lived,  from  the  circumstance  that  with  the 
other  lad.  Jacob  Hart.  I  assisted  in  carrying 
brick  to  the  mason  who  was  employed  to  build 
the  house.  Wc  each  piled  up  a  few  bricks  on  a 
short  Nurd  and  thus  carried  them  to  where  hi 
was  at  work. 

"The  blockhouse  was  almnt  eighteen  feet  wide 
and  twenty-four  feet  long  with  the  gable  end  to- 
wards the  Ohio  River  and  very  close  to  the  edge 
.f  the  bank. 

"The  building  was  constructed  of  round  logs 
alxmt  the  size  of  a  man's  body,  unhewed,  but 
notched  together  at  the  corners.  It  contained 
two  rioms  divided  bv  a  mugh  partition  of  split 
logs,  afterwards  changed  to  a  board  partition, 
and  .iIhivc  the  first  story  was  a  high  garret  or 
aitic.  The  roof  was  covered  with  split  logs  se- 
cured by  w<  ■■den  pins,  afterwards  replaced  by 
clap  boards.  There  was  a  puncheon  floor,  later 
removed  for  a  more  modern  substitute.  The  at- 
tic projected  over  the  lower  st  >ry  and  was  pro- 
vided with  ]xirt  or  W.p  holes  for  rifles.  A  large 
stoue  chimney  sto. »\  in  the  middle  of  the  gable 
end  farthest  from  the  river.  This  chimney  was 
built  outside  of  the  logwork.  but  the  fireplace 
opened  into  the  lower  room.  This  fireplace  was 
large  enough  to  take  in  logs  ;ihoui  four  feet  in 
length  and  at  night  it  furnished  our  light,  for 
lamps  of  any  kind  were  very  scarce. 

"The  fp.nt  of  the  lioiw.  fa  ing  the  Ohio 
River,  had  a  window  and  door  in  the  lower 
-t..rv  and  a  small  window  in  the  attic.  There 
was  a  window  opening  on  each  side  of  the  hotw 
in  the  baek  pom  a--d  another  small  window  in 
the  attic  facing  away  from  the  river.  The  door 
was  a  heav  \  one  secured  bv  a  bar.  and  the  win- 
dows were  proUeted  by  s.  lid  plank  shutters. 

"Karlv  in  the  spring  of  during  a  high 

stage  of  the  river,  two  stiamb.  ..-its  were  passing 
i'v  hlockh-iw  at  a'x  "t  tin-  -inn.  lime,  and  the 
--.'.<•!:>  Ir.  o  tb.  -e  b'  .'its  iMtwd  the  bank  to  cave 
iv.      and  tin  -Id  b!.  .el  li.  .i:«e  t..  fall  in'.o  the  river. 
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"The  day  on  which  this  accident  occurred  was 
the  same  as  that  on  which  the  boilers  of  the 
Steamer  Moselle  exploded,  at  Fulton,  April  2}, 
.838. 

"The  above  is  a  true  statement,  as  I  rcmcin- 
Iter  the  events  of  the  old  blockhouse,  which  was 
said  to  have  Ik-cm  built  soon  after  the  landing  <>f 
Benjamin  Stites  and  his  brother  Hezekiah,  with 
other  settlers,  just  below  the  Little  Miami  River, 
on  November  18.  1788."' 

A  part  of  the  men  stood  guard  over  the  settle- 
ment while  others  worked  on  the  blockhouse. 
(  >n  Xovemlier  24th,  the  first  blockhouse  was  com- 
pleted and  the  women  and  children  with  their 
gi*Mls  were  moved  into  it. 

Tilt  FlkST  SETIl.tkS. 

In  the  Directory  of  i8iy,  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  original  article  of  agreement  for 
commencing  the  undertaking  with  Stites  "was 
signed  by  about  thirty  persons,  some  of  whom 
retracted  their  engagement  on  account  of  a 
rumor  which  was  circulated  by  the  Kentuckians, 
that  a  large  body  of  Indians  had  encamped  at  the 
place  of  their  destination.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, adhered  to  their  resolution:  and  on  the 
1Mb  of  November.  26  persons  descended  the 
river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  18th.  After  some  precau- 
tion taken  to  avoid  a  sudden  attack  from  the  In- 
dians, the  party  landed  and  immediately  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  blockhouse  at  the  place 
now  called  Columbia.  A  part  of  the  number  stpod 
guard,  while  the  rest  worked  upon  the  building, 
which  in  a  few  days  was  sufficiently  prepared  for 
their  reception.  Three  other  blockhouses  were 
s'Kiu  alter  erected  near  the  first,  forming  a  square 
stockade  fort.  This  was  the  second  settlement  on 
the  <  >hio,  and  the  first  between  the  Miamis.  In 
a  few  weeks  several  of  the  party  were  dispatched 
to  inform  Mr.  Symmes  of  the  success  of  their 
adventure.  He  immediately  sent  on  six  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  a  sergeant,  who  built  a 
small  blockhouse  a  little  below  the  one  erected 
by  the  inhabitants." 

In  a  note,  the  JO  persons  referred  to  are  given 
as  follows:  "Major  Benjamin  Stites,  llez. 
Stites.  Klijah  Stites.  John  S.  tiano,  James  II. 
liailey.  Dan.  Shi h maker.  <  >wcn  Davis,  three 
women,  and  a  numl>cr  of  small  children  and  sev- 
eral other  persons,  whose  names  are  not  known." 

In  a  work  published  by  Robert  (larke.  in  1870, 
the  following  appear  as  the  names  of  the  early 
settlers  o!  Columbia:  "James  II.  Baily.  Zephu 
I  '..ill.  Jonas  Bowman.  F.dnmnd  Buxton,  W.  Cole- 


man, Benjamin  Davis,  David  Davis,  Owen  Davis. 
Samuel  Davis,  Francis  Dunlevy,  Hugh  Dunn. 
Isaac  Ferris,  John  Ferris,  James  Flinn,  Gabriel 
Foster,  I.uke  Foster,  John  S.  Gano,  William  Go- 
forth,  Daniel  Griffin,  Joseph  Grose,  John  Hardin, 
Cornelius  Hurley,  David  Jennings,  Henry  Jen- 
nings, Levi  Jennings,  Ezekiel  I-arned,  John  Mc- 
Culloch,  John  Manning,  James  Matthews,  Aaron 
Mercer,  Klijah  Mills,  Tchabod  B.  Miller.  Patrick 
Moore,  William  Moore,  John  Morris,  Newell. 
John  Phillips,  Jonathan  Pitman,  Benjamin  F. 
Randolph.  James  Seward,  Benjamin  Stites. 
Thomas  C.  Wade,  John  Webb,  Wickcrsham." 

(  >u  July  4,  l88y,  the  landing  at  Columbia  was 
celebrated  by  the  dedication  of  the  monument 
erected  to  tin-  memory  of  die  first  boat  kad  of 
pioneers,  who  landed  there  a  little  over  a  hun- 
dred years  lieforc.  t  >n  one  side  of  the  freestone 
pedestal  is  engraved,  "To  the  Pioneers  landing 
Near  this  Spot,  November  18,  1788."  On  the 
obverse  side  of  this  monument  is  the  following 
inscription  :  "To  the  first  boat  load  of  pioneers 
landing  near  this  s|>ot — Major  Benjamin  Stites, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Stiles,  Ben  Stites,  Jr.,  Rachel 
Stites,  Ann  W.  Stites,  Greenbright  Bailey.  Mrs. 
Grecnhright  Bailey,  Jas.  F.  Bailey,  Reasom 
Bailey,  Aliel  t  ook,  Jacob  Mills,  Jonathan  Stites, 
Fphraim  Kibby,  John  S.  Gano,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Gano,  Thos.  C.  Wade,  Hezekiah  Stites.  Klijah 
Stites,    Kdmund    Buxton,    Daniel  Shoemaker. 

 Hempstead,  Kvan  Shelby,  Allen  Woodruff, 

Hampton  Woodruff,  Joseph  Cox,  Benjamin 
Cox." 

Another  list  adds  the  name  of  Ignatius  Ross  to 
the  early  settlers. 

Judge  Burnet,  commenting  iq>on  this  settle- 
ment, mentions  the  names  of  Colonel  Sjx'ncer. 
Major  Gano,  Judge  Go  forth,  Francis  Dunlevy. 
Major  Kibby.  Rev.  John  Smith.  Judge  Foster. 
Colonel  Brown,  Mr.  Hubbell,  Captain  Flinn. 
Jacob  White  and  John  Kcily.  and  says: 

"They  were  all  men  of  energy  and  enterprise, 
and  were  more  numerous  than  either  of  the 
parties  who  commenced  their  settlements  below 
1  hem  on  the  <  >hio.  Their  village  was  also  more 
flourishing,  and  for  two  or  three  years  contained 
a  larger  number  of  inhabitants  than  any  other 
in  the  Miami  purchase.  This  superiority,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue,  as  will  appear  from  the 
sequel."  (Notes  on  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, p.  46.) 

FARM  IXi.    AMI  IIIVTIM;. 

After  a  blockhouse  had  lieen  completed  by 
Stites"  party  and  everything  arranged  as  well  as 
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possible  for  the  protection  of  the  women  and 
children,  the  settlers  proceeded  to  erect  log  cab- 
ins for  their  families.  The  boats  in  which  they 
had  come  down  from  Limestone  were  broken 
up  and  were  used  for  doors  and  floors  in  these 
rough  buildings.  They  were  in  considerable  dis- 
tress however  for  supplies.  The  Indians  troubled 
them  but  little  as  they  were  then  gathered  *l 
Fort  Harmar.  negotiating  their  treaty  with  the 
whites.  Wild  game  was  to  be  had  for  the  shoot- 
ing, anil  the  river  was  full  of  fish  of  line  quality, 
but  their  bread  stuffs  and  salt  soon  gave  out  and 
they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  such  substitutes 
tluring  the  winter  as  they  could  tlevise  from  the 
various  roots  of  the  native  plants  which  grew 
about  them  particularly  the  roots  of  the  bear- 
grass.  The  women  and  children  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Turkey  Bottom  for  these  roots, 
which  they  boiled,  washed  and  dried  on  smooth 
boards  and  finally  pounded  into  a  species  of 
flour,  which  served  as  a  tolerahle  substitute  for 
making  various  baking  preparations.  Few  fam- 
ilies, howcxer,  had  milk  and  still  fewer  bacon  for 
a  season  or  two. 

As  the  spring  opened  up  and  they  were  able 
to  do  a  little  planting,  the  prospects  of  the  set- 
tlers grew  brighter.  The  fine  bottoms  of  the 
Little  Miami,  j»articularly  Turkey  lk>ttom.  were 
worked  by  the  men.  half  keeping  guard  with 
rifles,  while  the  other  half  worked. 

"Turkey  Bottom,  one  and  a  half  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  was  a  clearing  of 
640  acres  made  ready  to  the  hands  of  the  whites 
when  they  commenced  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  The  Indians  had  cultivated  it  for  a 
kngth  of  years  up  to  the  period  of  Major  Stites' 
settlement,  although  part  of  this  extensive  field 
had  been  suffered  to  grow  up  by  neglect  in  honey 
and  black  locust,  which  became  literally,  as  well 
as  figuratively,  'thorns  in  the  sides.'  to  the  early- 
settlers.  This  ground  was  leased  by  Stites  to 
six  of  the  settlers  for  five  years  and  with  a  clear- 
ing of  Klijah  Stites  and  other  settlers  of  six 
acres  more,  furnished  tin-  entire  supply  of  com, 
for  that  settlement  and  Cincinnati,  for  that  sea- 
son. Nothing  could  surpa-s  the  fertility  of  the 
sod,  which  was  as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap.  Ben- 
jamin Randolph  planted  an  acre,  which  he  had 
no  time  to  hoc.  king  obliged  to  leave  the  settle- 
ment for  New  Jersey.  When  he  returned  he 
found  an  hundred  bushels  of  com  ready  for  husk- 
ing. 

"Seed  com,  and  even  com  for  homony.  and  in 
the  form  of  meal  wa«  brought  out  of  the  Ken- 


tucky settlements,  down  the  Licking,  and  occa- 
sionally from  a  distance  as  great  as  Lexington." 
(Cist's  Miscellany,  Vol.  I,  p.  too.) 

The  valley  of  the  Little  Miami,  two  miles  wide 
at  its  lower  termination,  contained  but  little  for- 
est, and  the  low  and  level  surface  of  Turkey  Bot- 
tom and  the  surrounding  meadows  were  fre- 
quented both  in  winter  and  summer  by  numer- 
ous flocks  of  wild  poultry.  The  circular  used  by 
Joel  Barlow  and  the  agents  of  the  Scioto  Com- 
pany to  promote  emigration  from  France,  de- 
scribed the  Ohio  country  generally.  The  ad- 
vantages offered  agriculturists  were  described  as 
follows : 

"In  all  parts  the  soil  is  deep,  rich,  producing 
in  abundance  wheat,  rye,  corn,  buckwheat,  bar- 
Icy,  oats,  rlax,  hemp,  tobacco,  indigo,  the  tree 
that  furnishes  the  food  for  the  silk  worm,  the 
grape-vine,  cotton.  The  tobacco  is  of  a  quality 
much  superior  to  that  of  Virginia,  and  the  crops 
of  wheat  are  much  more  abundant  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  America.  The  ordinary  crop 
of  corn  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  English  bushels 
per  acre.  The  bottom  lands  are  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  production  of  all  the  commodities  we 
have  just  enumerated.  There  where  the  vast 
plains,  which  are  met  with  in  this  territory,  are 
intersected  with  little  brooks,  the  land  is  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  rice,  and  it  grows  here  abun- 
dantly. Hops  also  arc  produced  spontaneously 
in  this  territory,  and  there  are  also  the  same 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  melons,  and  in  general  all 
the  fruits  which  are  produced  in  the  temperate 
zone." 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  for  agricul- 
turists the  following  claim  was  made : 

"There  is  no  country  more  atiounding  in  game 
!  than  this.    The  stag,  fallow  deer.  elk.  buffalo  and 
j  bears  fill  the  woods  and  arc  nourished  on  these 
I  great  and  beautiful  plains,  which  are  encountered 
in  all  parts  of  these  countries,  an  unanswerable 
proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  wild  turkeys, 
1  geese,  ducks,  swans,  teal,  pheasants,  partridges, 
and  so  forth,  are  here  found  in  greater  abundance 
than  our  domestic  fowls  in  all  the  older  settle- 
ments of  America.    The  rivers  are  well  stocked 
with  fish  of  different  kinds,  and  several  of  these 
fish  are  of  an  exquisite  quality.    In  general  they 
arc  large,  the  cat-fish  I  j>oisson-chat  1  has  an  ex- 
cellent flavor  and  weighs  from  twenty  to  eighty 
pounds. 

"One  will   find   here  provisions   for  several 
years,  and  the  borders  of  each  one  of  these  rivers 
:  will  serve  for  a  long  time  in  place  of  a  market. 
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When  inhabitants  shall  conic  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  nature  will  have  provided  for  them, 
at  least  for  one  year,  all  they  need,  without  the 
necessity  of  making  anv  purchases."  (Ohio 
Arch  &'Hist.  Soc.  i'ub./Vol  III,  p.  90.) 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Christopher  Gist,  in 
his  journal,  recorded  that  the  land  "abounds  with 
turkeys,  deer,  elks,  and  most  sources  of  game, 
particularly  buffalos,  thirty  or  forty  of  which  are 
frequently  seen  feeding  on  one  meadow,  in  short 
it  wants  nothing  but  cultivation  to  make  it  a  most 
delightful  country." 

Despite  these  glowing  descriptions,  it  can  well 
be  imagined  that  the  early  days  of  the  settlement 
were  times  of  great  hardship.  As  Mr.  Cist  well 
says,  writing  in  1859.  "it  is  hardly  possible  for 
those  who  now  reside  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  comfort  and  luxury  which  money 
can  purchase,  and  the  plenty  which  pours  in  by 
wagons,  steamboats,  railways  and  canals,  to  real- 
ize the  destitutions  and  privations  of  the  first  set- 
tlers before  they  had  got  their  farms  cleared  and 
the  cleared  land  under  cultivation  and  fence. 

At  that  period  the  condition  of  the  gTcat  thor- 
oughfares of  the  West — of  the  route  across  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  especially — was  such  as  to 
forbid  the  emigrants  taking  any  articles  but  those 
of  indispensable  necessity ;  for  a  six  horse  road 
wagon  at  a  stow  gait  could  not  carry  more  than 
what  would  now  be  considered  over  a  Macadam- 
ized road  a  load  for  two  horses.  When  the  pio- 
neer westward  had  reached  Red  Stone  or  Wheel- 
ing, the  difficulties  of  trans|x>rtation  were  not 
much  lessened.  There  were  no  wagon  roads 
through  the  intermediate  country,  if  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  implacable  savage  had  permitted  tra- 
versing the  route  by  land  in  safety;  and  the  fam- 
ily boats  which  carried  the  settlers  down,  were  so 
incumbered  with  wagons,  horses,  cows,  pigs,  etc., 
as  to  have  little  room  for  anything  else  but  a  few 
articles  of  family  housekeeping  of  the  first  neces- 
sity. On  reaching  their  destination,  cabins  had 
to  be  erected,  the  land  cleared  and  cultivated  and 
the  crop  gathered  in  in  the  presence  as  it  were  of 
the  relentless  savage  who  watched  every  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  the  lives  of  the  settlers,  and 
breaking  up  the  lodgments  as  fast  as  made.  In 
the  meantime  supplies  of  food  not  yet  raised  on 
the  improvement  had  to  be  obtained  in  the  woods 
from  hunting  which  in  most  cases  was  a  constant 
exposure  of  life  to  Indian  enemies."  (Cincin- 
nati in  1859.  pp.  121- 122.) 

In  spite  of  these  discouragements,  however, 
Stites  proceeded  to  lay  out  "the  squares  and 
str-ets  for  a  great  city,  which  he  hoped  would 


eventually  liecome  the  Queen  of  the  West,  but 
nature  and  destiny  declared  against  him  and  the 
city  never  advanced  beyond  the  plan.  The  vast 
corn  fields  of  the  wealthiest  estates  in  the  neigh- 
1  horhood  are  still  haunted  by  the  half  obsolete 
1  name  of  Turkey  Bottom;  the  East  End  of  the 
great  Cincinnati  corporation,  which  is  gradually 
creeping  up  the  Little  Miami  wears  the  familiar 
name  of  Captain  Stites'  rude  little  hamlet. 
These  are  the  most  substantial  memorials  of  his 
defeated  ambition  which  survive  about  the  place 
of  his  settlement."  (Jcwctt.) 

As  already  stated,  a  sergeant  ami  18  men  were 
presently  sent  down  by  Symmes  to  Stites  and  af- 
terwards a  sergeant  and  12  men  started  from 
Limestone  with  a  party  of  settlers  for  the  Old 
Fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  but  these 
were  turned  back  at  Columbia  by  ice  in  the  river 
which  gorged  it  completely  and  damaged  their 
'  boats.  They  returned  discouraged  but  in  safety 
to  Limestone. 

Stites'  village  was  intended  to  occupy  the 
:  plain  between  Crawfish  creek  and  the  mouth  of 
j  the  Little  Miami,  a  distance  fronting  on  the  Ohio 
almost  three  miles.    It  was  expected  to  go  up 
I  the  Miami  about  the  same  distance.    It  was  in 
fact  laid  out  for  over  a  mile  on  the  ( )hio  stretch- 
,  ing  back  for  over  three-fourths  of  a  mile  half  way 
.  up  the  high  hill  at  the  northeast.    It  was  platted 
j  in  eighty  blocks  of  lots  each  of  half  an  acre  and 
I  the  rest  in  lots  of  four  and  five  acres  each.  Nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  in-lots  arc  supposed  to 
have  been  staked  off  by  the  surveyors.  These 
lay  on  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.    The  village  at  Columbia  as  was  after- 
wards built  does  not  conform  in  any  way  to  the 
Stites  plan.    The  modern  Columbia  lies  below 
the  original  site  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  Cincinnati. 

THE  HKST  CHURCH. 

i  Columbia,  as  has  been  stated  several  times,  was 
the  largest  settlement  in  the  purchase  during  the 

;  early  years  and  much  was  expected  of  its  future 

!  development.  Its  buildings  were  better  in  ar- 
rangement ami  appearance  than  those  of  the 
other  settlements  and  its  population  was  made 
up  of  a  people  of  very  high  character.  By  the 
close  of  1700.  aliout  fifty  cabins  had  been  erected 

;  here.  Wickcrham's  mill  was  the  principal  one 
m  the  purchase.  Mere  too  was  organized  the 
first  church  in  the  purchase.  The  celebrated  Bap- 
tist minister.  Rev.  David  Jones,  while  visiting  the 
Ohio  country  stopped  at  Columbia  as  early  as 
December,   i~8<),  and  preached  in  one  of  the 
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blockhouses  of  the  fort  the  first  sermon  to  the 
settlers.  Other  ministers  who  visited  tile  settle- 
ment were  David  Kice,  a  Presbyterian  front  Ken- 
tucky and  Lldcr  John  Mason,  a"  Virginia  Bap- 
tist.  Fldcr  Stephen  « iano  visited  his  relatives 
in  Columbia  in  March.  1790.  and  preached  a 
number  of  sermons  and  finally  organized  the 
Baptist  Church.  There  seems  to  Ik-  some  dis- 
pute as  to  tlie  exact  date,  authorities  l>eing  di- 
vided between  January  20  and  March  31,  1700. 

The  meeting  place  was  at  the  dwelling  of  Ben- 
jamin Davis  and  nine  persons  joined  at  tlx-  time: 
Benjamin  Davis,  Mary  Davis.  Jonah  Reynolds. 
Amy  Reynolds,  John  Ferris.  Isaac  Ferris,  Fliza- 
heth  Ferris.  Thomas  (.  .  W  ade  and  John  S.  (iano, 
Isaac  Ferris  was  appointed  deacon  and  (iano, 
clerk;  F.lizahcth  Stiles,  Rln-da  Stiles  and  Sarah 
Ferris  were  "received  upon  experience."  anil 
were  baptized  in  the  river  011  Sunday.  April  Sih. 
<  )thers  soon  joined  the  church  increasing  its 
numlxr  to  15.  Filler  (iano  had  Itcen  chosen  pas- 
tor but  he  did  not  feel  that  his  work  in  the  Fa-t 
would  permit  htm  to  accept  the  appointment  ;  he 
therefore  returnetl  to  his  home.  I'.l.kr  John 
Smith  was  thereupon  chosen,  although  he  did  not 
take  charge  until  the  spring  of  171*1.  Daniel 
Oark.  a  licentiate,  served  during  his  absence. 
C  lark  was  ordained  as  a  clergyman  in  Scptenilier 
1703.  This  wa-  said  to  the  first  ordination 
of  a  I 'rote-taut  clergyman  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. 

Major  Stiles  gave  a  lot  in  the  northern  part  of 
Columbia  and  finally  a  frame  structure.  30  by  30 
feet,  with  gallery  and  a  hip-roof  was  erected  for 
a  church.  It  was  occupied  in  the  spring  of  1703 
and  stood  until  1X35  when  it  was  torn  down. 
At  Columbia  as  well  as  at  Cincinnati,  the  set 
tiers  who  attended  the  meetings  carried  .  their 
firearms.  This  continued  until  after  the  time  of 
Wayne'-  victory.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  serv- 
ice- it  was  quite  common  practice  for  Clone' 
Spencer,  the  head  of  tin-  militia,  to  address  the 
meeting  upon  the  iin|n>rtance  of  guarding  care- 
fully the  settlenu  nt.  «  >u  one  occasion  two 
nieruU  r-  brought  into  the  church  an  Indian  seal]) 
which  they  had  just  taken. 

In  \pril.  1  7< f*.  the  Columbia  church  concluded 
that  in  view  of  tlie  entire  destitution  of  preach- 
mg  in  Cincinnati.  I'.rother  Smith  be  allowed  to 
-jx  iid  half  his  tune  in  that  place."  Ftder  Smith 
was  one  of  the  n'o-t  prominent  characters  in  the 
earh  day-  of  the  Territory.  Hi-  was  ,,f  nc  K'e 
and  commanding  personal  appearance  and  vva< 
|M>-s«'ssid  of  mi  fine  [Manners  and  admirable 
prepuce,    lie   came    originally    in  -m  Virginia 


and  resided  at  Columbia  until  1705.  In  that  year 
he  took  charge  of  a  church  know  n  as  the  Little 
Miami  Island  Church  which  was  alknit  eight  miles 
northeast  of  Columbia.  Subsequently  Smith  be- 
came interested  in  politics.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  constitutional  convention  winch  or- 
ganized the  State  and  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1803  to  1808. 
He  was  chosen  as  a  JctJcrsonian  Democrat  and 
<!uring  the  early  part  of  Ins  term  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  President  Jefferson.  He  was  sent 
in  1804  on  a  confidential  mission  to-  lx)tiisiana 
and  Florida  to  discover  the  attitude  of  the  Span- 
ish officers  there  towards  the  L'nitcd  States.  He 
Ixicamc  acquainted  with  Burr  and  when  Burr 
passed  through  the  neighborhood  he  entertained 
him.  Subsequently  his  friendship  for  Burr  was 
misconstrued  and  he  was  finally  charged  with 
treason.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  Senate  to 
expel  him.  This  failed  of  |>assage  by  one  vote. 
>millt  Tcsigncd  his  seat  in  disgust  and  finally  re- 
tired to  Loni-iana  where  he  died  ill  18J4.  ^  Bur- 
net's Notes,  p.  94.) 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOL 

The  first  school  in  the  county  was  opened 
in  Columbia,  June  21,  i7'/>.  by  John  Keilv  who 
was  joined  the  next  year  by  Francis  Dunlevy 
llhmlavy).  Reilv  came  from  North  Carolina 
and  served  under  (iencral  t  irecne  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  at  C  olumbia  but  removed  in  1 7* >4  to  Cin- 
cinnati where  he  lx-came  deputy  clerk,  a  clerk  of 
the  Territorial  legislature  and  collector  of  the 
town.  He  moved  to  Hamilton  in  1803  where  he 
became  the  clerk  of  the  Common  I 'lea-  Court  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  also  recorder  of  the 
county.  He  died  at  tlie  age  of  eighty  seven  in 
1850.    (  Burnet's  Notes.  1 

His  associate,  Francis  Dunlevy.  was  from  Vir- 
ginia and  served  in  the  Indian  wars  and  in  the 
Revolutionary  W  ar.  He  was  a  member  of  Craw- 
ford's army  at  the  time  of  his  defeat  near  San- 
dusky. He  lived  m  Columbia  until  17117  when 
he  moved  to  Leltanon  where  he  died  in  183c;.  He 
was  pre-iding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  First  Circuit,  which  was  located  in 
Hamilton  County,  for  a  period  of  if,  years,  and 
was  a  member  of  tlie  first  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  the  first  Legislature. 

During  the  association  of  Keilv  and  Dunlevv. 
ReiK  taught  the  Fnglish  studies  and  Dunlevv 
taught  the  classical  department.  The  school  was 
a  subscription  school  and  serins  to  have  kept 
open  throughout  the  year.    The  teacher  was  evi- 
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dcntly  board?*]  around  among  bis  patrons,  for  in 
his  journal  h?  records:  "In  the  month  of  Au- 
gust boar* led  twelve  days  with  Mr.  Patrick 
M<*:>rc:  in  the  month  of  September  boarded 
twelve  days  with  Hugh  Dunn;  and  in  the  month 
of  DeccmUr  lw.ar.led  witli  John  Met  ulloch  six 
day  s." 

jll«,l.  ..KloKTIl's  I.IARY. 

Another  very  distinguished  citi/en  of  Colum- 
bia was  Ju«lge  W  illiam  liofnrth  whose  name  ap- 
pears frequently  throughout  this  volume,  lie 
came  early  in  1 78*;.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing documents  concerning  the  early  history  of 
this  region  is  his  diary  which  has  Uen  preserved 
for  us  by  Mr.  t  ist. 

I  X  I  HA*  I  S   I  KOM    Ml  MOKAMM  MS   M  AUK  ItV    |  I'IM.K 
(■OHiKTII,    IN    HIS  HAY-HOOK. 

17*/ 

Jan.  j  J«- ft  our  camp  ;nnl  put  down  the  Ohio  .iikI  on 
the  Slh  arrived  al  Limestone  and  thence  to 
Washington  which  in  .«<  degrees  some  min- 
utes North,  anil  had  at  tli.il  tunc  1  nj  horse* 

J.411  uth  left  Washington  1  Mason  County.  Kentucky  1 
011  tin-  uth  ami  arrived  on  lite  i^tli  at  Miami 
(Columbia). 

Jan  the  lirst  four  how*  were  stolen — by  the  In- 
dian'— 

April    4  Hoi  .«(  Mill-'  nun  were  killed 
April    5  :i  bark  canoe  passed  tin-  town  ami  hvc  more 
li"t«->  were  stolen 

April  Hi  Baily  anil  party  relumed  from  pursuing  after 
the  1 1 1  >  1 ) .*  1 1 ^ 

May    ,t  Met  111  the  shade  to  worship 

May  11  A  cat  fish  was  taken — four  feet  long,  eight  1111I1- 
fs  between  the  eyes,  ami  weighed  5X  pounds 
Judge  Symnics  armed  on  the  2nd  of  February. 
17*),  as  he  informed  Major  Stitcs  41  his  own 

post. 

April  al  traded  with  the  first  Indian. 
April  2«  ("apt    Sammidawal-an   Indian,  arrived  and 
traded 

Auk    .»  Named  the  Fort  "Miami  " 

Aug.    5  Col.  Henry  Ix-e  arrived  and  J.t  volunteers. 

Aug  -7  Went  to  North  Hend  with  Col  l-ec 

Sep     ,t  Captain  Flinn  retook  the  horse*, 

Sep  J5  Major  Stitt>.  ..Id  Mr  Healer  and  myself  took 
the  depth  ..f  the  Ohio  Rncr  when  we  found 
there  was  57  feet  water  in  the  channel,  and 
that  the  river  was  55  feet  lower  at  that  time 
than  11  »a<  at  that  uncommonly  high  frcsli  last 
winter 

The  water  at  the  high  flood  was  lu  feet.  (Mr 

Cut  thinki  th\s  an  error) 
Oct     >)  Mr   White  set  mil  for  the  Tiller 
Aug    I''  Major  Doughty  «ent  down  the  river. 


Dec  2»  Genl  Harniar  passed  this  post  down  the  River 
1-90. 

Jau  2  The  Coventor  passed  this  post  down  the 
River 

Jau  .1  received  a  line  desiring  my  attendanee  with 
others. 

Jan  4  Attended  his  excellency  when  the  Civil  and  Mil- 
itary officers  were  nominated 

Jan     <j  The  officers  were  sworn  in. 

Jan.  it  Doctor  David  Johns  preached. 

Jan   IN  Doctor  Gano  ami  Thomas  Sloo  came  here 

Jan  20  The  church  was  constituted— Baptist  church  at 
Columbia, 

Jan   21  Three  person,  were  baptized 

Jan   24  called  a  church  meeting  and  took  unanimous 
vole  to  call  the  Rev.  Stephen  Gano  to  the  pas 
toral  charge  of  the  church  al  Columbia. 

April  15  General  Harniar  went  011  the  campaign  paM 
this  post 

April  l<i  The  Governor  went  up  the  River. 

Aug.  .to  Worked  al  clearing  the  minister's  lot. 

Aug,     .'  Mr    Sargent  left  this  post  in  g(,  up  the  River 

together  with  Judge  Turner. 
Sep  u  The  Mason  county  militia  past  this  (nisi  on  their 

way  lo  headquarters. 

Sep   10  2110  Militia  from  Pennsylvania  pasl  this  post  mi 

their  way  to  Cincinnati. 
Sep  J.\  The  Governor  went  down  to  Cincinnati 
Sep  25  Major  Doughty  and  Judge  Turner  also. 
Sep  .jo  The  main  IkkIv  of  the  troops  marched 
1791 

Jan.    2  begun  to  thaw. 
Mch.    1  Indians  fired  al  I.I    Rally's  !>oa! 
Mch     1  Mr>  Abel  Cook  was  found  dead  in  the  Round 
Hottoni. 

Mch  4  Mrs  Bowman  was  tired  at  in  the  night  through 
a  crack  in  the  house 

Mch  22  Mr  Strong  returned  from  up  the  River;  had 
24  men  killed  and  wounded  mi  the  loth  March. 

Mch  27  Mr  I'laskel  arrived  the  24th  m  the  morning 
fought  the  Indians  just  after  daybreak,  aliout  8 
miles  above  Scioto-  this  the  same  kittle  men- 
tioned in  Hubbie  s  narrative 

July    7  Col.  Spencer's  son  taken  prisoner 

July  14  Francis  Beadles.  Jonathan  Coleman,  a  soldier 
killed 

1702. 

Jau    7  In  the  evening  Samuel  Welch  was  taken. 

Nov  2  Last  Monday  night  met  at  my  house  to  consult 
on  the  expediency  of  founding  an  academy — 
Rev  John  Smith.  Major  Gano,  Mr  Dunlevy, — 
afterward  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  myself — Wednesday  night  met  at  Mr. 
Rcilv's  school  house  Mr  Rcily  then  the  teacher 
was  for  many  years  Clerk  of  Butler  Common 
Pleas  and  Supreme  Court— to  digest  matters 
respecting  the  academy,  the  night  being  bad, 
and  but  few  people  attending  postponed  till 
next  night  which  was  |s)  of  November,  met  at 
Mr  Reilv's  to  appoint  a  committee 
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I>ec     6  Fi'.'i  of  snow  •  :acho  on  a  lrvc' 
'TV 

Sep  ^4  The  fir*t  *r.<l  ii-r;..  iub-Legin-  march  -j>jer 
i>nera:  W»>ne. 

The  j,:h  or  ratSer  the  JO»h  The  array  nurch 
iCuK  J/utv»-'j»i- .  J'.-/  7,  f   1:2  1 

THE  V  K-IT  •  K  liAJI.V. 

A*  late  a*  1704  soMk-r-  were  kept  at  Colum- 
bia there  being  a*  u'.any  a>  two  hundred  there  at 
tlut  time,  Columbia  »i-  vxi< d  by  a  distin- 
guished Englishman,  l-'rana-  l-lady,  afterward- 
a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  y-viety.  and  president  of 
the  Koyal  A*trom -mical  Nody.  Hi-  journal 
published  m  iKy<  de-crtl*.--  hi?  vi-u  a-  !•  How*  : 

"Tuesday .  February  J*.  1707  Th;-  morning 
»t  dropped  '/j»h  tlx  river  alW.t  half  tmle  t..  a 
convenient  landing,  and  here  »c  had  a 
better  view  of  the  town  than  in-  had  where  »c 
lav  la-t  ni^ht.  The  h-':i-v-  !■•■  verv  -faltered 
along  the  bottom  of  a  U.'A  which  i-  abut  otu- 
eighth  of  a  mile  fr  .-n  tin-  met.  The-  town  i> 
laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  h  it  was  never  m  a 
very  flourishing  -tate.  The  Height*  .ring  and 
well-settled  country  r<^itul  arid  at  (.  mcmiuti  pre- 
vents it  from  being  a  place  of  any  great  impirt- 
ance  :  be-idcs.  it  he-  very  1  and  i-  often  over- 
flowed from  the  mcr,  which  prevent-  any  houses 
Uing  built  immediate';.  <-n  the  hank-,  a-  1-  cus- 
tomary in  these  new  -. -itlcncnts.  <  >nc-<tuarter 
of  the  lan.i  <<n  which  the  town  wa«  intended  to 
be  laid  out  is  now  under  water. 

"After  break fast  we  went  a-hon  1.  Mew  tlie 
t'>wn.  anil  H  in:n«luccd  me  to  Mr.  S:n'h  and 
1>T.  l'»ean.  Tlie  former  gentleman  i«  a  man  of 
very  g'-.-d  property,  which  he  ha-  acquired  in 
several  ilifferent  way  -  in  thi-  place:  he  is  a 
fanixr.  a  merchant  and  a  par-.n,  all  the-*  m- 
cupatloli-.  though  <u':r.:i;^»  v"-  different,  he 
carries  on  with  the  great?  «t  regularity  ami  with- 
out cMifu-:<«n.  The  tatter  i-  a  man  of  g<-.»l  edu- 
cation and  practvi-  phy-ic  lure,  ~>::'twhjt  in 
the  same  rnantur  a-  oiir  country  ap.-thecarie-  :n 
England  do.  for  which  he  t-  duMied  doctor.  As 
those  genth  tv.i  n  rank  w  ith  the  tir-t  in  the  place, 
a  de-cnp?:oii  of  their  hahitati.  -ti-.  niamur-.  and 
-ocirtv  will  «*  r\e.  witlvrtit  any  great  variation, 
for  thai  of  th«  h-'k  of  ,-  —  gram-  in  a  ;lar 
-tate  of  l;jY 

"A*  Dr.  1  '.can  w  -;'d  in-;.;  up»«n  -•••■t  -1-e  p:-g 
at  hi-  h>  :t-e.  at:d  in  fact  *'■•'•:  "g  w:th  b—,\  d-ir. 
mg  oe.r  ri  -id-  ive  h'-rc  w  .  ace •«••  ;,a;v  d  hi-, 
home.  Hi-  hot>.  wa«  hr::!t  of  ;.  c«.  a-  a!!  the 
}«mt-e-  in  the-'    n<  w  —evt-  are.  a-d  con- 

-■-ted  of  .1  Cr.  .ur;d  t'i  •  .r  containing  f-m-. 
one  of  which  wa-  a—  -••priaTed  to  ]'.::-  Vr.  the 


•ther  served  all  the  purposes  of  parlor,  bed 
r<->m,  shop,  and  everything  cl-e  (though  there 
was  a  little  out-house  where  they  occasionally 
cocked  their  victuals  and  al>o  washed  1,  and  it 
d:d  not  appear  a-  if  it  had  been  cleaned  out  this 
half-year.  There  were  two  windows  to  throw- 
light  into  the  room,  but  there  liad  been  so  many 
■  f  the  panes  of  glass  br  oken,  who-*  places  were 
supplied  by  old  hats  and  pieve>  of  paper,  that  it 
was  very  little  benefited  by  tl>e  kind  intention  of 
the  architect.  I  saw  a  few  phials  and  gallipots 
1  n  a  shelf  in  <^>c  corner  of  the  room,  and  near 
them  a  tew  books  r.f  different  descriptions.  •  * 
Such  1-  the  force  of  example  that  very  few 
of  the  emigrants  whe  cotr.e  into  this  kind  of  half- 
savage,  half-civtliztd.  -tate  of  Hfe.  lxiwever  neat 
and  cleanly  they  might  have  been  before,  can 
have  rt-ohitior:  to  prevent  themselves  from  fail- 
ing into  that  slovenly  practice  which  everywhere 
surrounds  them;  and  it  is  not  till  the  first  class 
of  settlers  are  ir,  veil  off.  that  any  of  these  new 
countries  are  at  all  desirable  to  a  person  brouglit 
up  tn  different  habits  01  life. 

"At  dinner-table  I  observed  a  table  prepartMl 
in  tlie  nuddie  of  the  room,  with  some  knives  and 
fork-  and  pewter  ]»lates  placed  on  it.  but  without 
anv  tab!e<)"th:  and  when  the  dinner  was  ready, 
two  of  his  servants  who  were  working  out  in  the 
field  were  called  in.  and  sat  down  at  the  same 
table  and  partook  of  the  same  provisions  as  our- 
selves. 

"<  h:r  provision  con-isted  of  yime  stewed  j>ork 
and  si  ':--e  beef,  together  with  sfnne  wild  sort  of 
vegetable  which  had  Wn  gathered  out  in  the 
wc».ls.  a-  it  must  be  observed  that  in  all  these 
new  settlements  fresh  pr>>vjsK.iTis.  l^-th  in  meat 
and  vegetables,  are  at  >. 4iie  se-a-ons  very  scarce, 
particularly  at  the  time  we  were  there.  The  in- 
habitai  ts  live  a  great  deal  upon  deer  and  turkeys, 
winch  they  sh<«'ft  wild  in  the  wi«.»l-.  and  upon 
bac  n.  which  thev  ktep  by  them  in  case  of  need, 
rmd  a-  to  v^getab'ts,  they  are  seldom  to  be  prev 
t'.irt'!.  evc.pt  in  summer.  The  bread  which  is 
p  a  !c  l  <re  is  chietly  of  Indian  meal:  it  is  a  coarse 
I-:-. d  <  f  fare,  but  after  a  little  use  becotnes  not  all 
unplea-ant. 

"When  the  titue  drew  nigh  for  tis  to  retire  to 
r<-:.  we  were  sho.vn  ti  ■  one  cirtier  of  the  room 
u :  ere  tl  ere  »a'  a  ladder,  up  which  we  mounted 
a  I'i-r.nl  k;r«I  of  a  place  without  a  window, 
but  in---  ,1  ..f  tiu -e  there  were  a  number  of  crev- 
:  .  -  rVtwe.  tl-  I  g-.  which  had  never  been  filled 
:tp.  a-d  in  the  rr.mi  there  were  three  beds,  or 
r.,-1.  -  ti-ree  U -Ntead w  ith  a  few  blankets 
tluonn  o,cr  theui. 
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"I  went  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Smith,  and 
lure  I  found  things  a  little  more  in  order,  though 
far  from  that  degree  of  refinement  and  comfort 
to  be  met  with  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  this 
country.  This  house  liorc  the  marks  of  indus- 
try and  cleanliness,  and  we  were  regaled  with  tea 
ami  coffee  and  boiled  chicken  for  our  breakfast, 
attended  with  buckwheat  cakes,  which  are  com- 
mon in  this  part  ol  the  country. 

"  The  farm  of  this  gentleman  consists  of  sev- 
eral acres  of  land  adjoining  his  house,  which  he 
keeps  in  high  cultivation— chiefly  meadow 
ground — and  from  which  he  has  realized  a  great 
deaf  of  money.  His  warehouse  was  near  the 
water  side.  It  consisted  of  but  one  room,  where 
he  brings  down  the  river  such  articles  of  Euro- 
jxean  manufacture  as  arc  uv>st  in  demand.  There 
are  but  two  or  three  other  stores  of  the  same 
kind  in  Columbia.  The  profits  of  this  trade  arc 
generally  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  sufficiently 
compensate  the  trade  for  the  trouble  of  a  jour- 
ney once  or  twice  a  year  to  Philadelphia." 

In  1810  John  Cutler  says  of  the  village  that  it 


had  increased  but  little  in  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants. "At  present  it  is  only  a  neat,  pleasant 
village,  consisting  of  about  forty  houses,  built 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  on  a  rich  bot- 
tom or  interval.  Nor  is  it  probable,  from  its  sit- 
uation, that  it  will  ever  become  a  place  of  much 
business." 

Dr.  Drake,  writing  in  1815  says,  speaking  of 
Columbia  that  it  "in  the  year  of  1789-90  had  the 
largest  settlement  in  the  Miami  country  and  was 
expected  to  flourish  but  the  bayou  which  was 
formed  across  it  from  the  Little  Miami  almost 
every  year,  and  the  occasional  inundation  of 
nearly  the  whole  site  had  destroyed  that  expecta- 
tion and  it  is  now  inhabited  chiefly  by  fanners." 
(Picture  of  Cincinnati,  p.  37.) 

In  1810  the  Ohio  State  Gazetteer  speaks  of 
Columbia  as  containing  but  fifty  houses.  The 
later  village  lying  down  the  river  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1868  and  was  annexed  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  in  1873.  At  the  census  of  1870,  just 
prior  to  the  annexation,  its  population  was  1,165. 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  LOS ANTI VI LL£  AND 

NORTH  BEND. 


The  Landing  at  Yeatman's  Covr.— The  Subv 
Rival  Plats— The  Original  Pvrchaski 
Symmes'  Proclamation  to  the  Indians 
Miami. 

TIio  report-  -etit  lack  by  Stitrs  were  -nffkient- 
U  encouraging  to  induce  Patter-on '>  party,  still 
at  Lime-tone,  to  make  a  start  for  the  tract  pur- 
i'haM.tl  bv  I  Kumar.  opprsiic  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking. 

Jill    I-AMUM.  AT   \I  \TMW  S  Co\,K. 

All- >ut  the  last  of  DcccmUr."  -ays  tlw  Direc- 
tory of  i K i . >.  '1-ract  Ludlow,  who  after  the 
.loath  ot  i  ll-' >ii  ha<l  In-come  a  joint  proprietor 
with  iH-nman  and  Patterson,  of  the  site  of  Cin- 
cinnati, left  LiniotoiH-  with  at»nit  twenty  per- 
son*, to  commence  a  settlement  on  their  purchase. 

•  •  •  » 

"Immediately  on  their  arrival.  Mr.  Ludlow  and 
Ins  partv  erected  three  or  four  loo  cabin-,  the  first 
of  which  was  built  <<n  Front  street,  near  the'  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Main  streets.  During  the  win- 
ter. Mr.  l.udl.'W  surveyed  and  laid  "tit  the  town. 
t1*-n  covered  with  a  den-c  fon-i.  marking  the 
i'iwm-  of  the  streets  on  the  tret-.  In  addition 
lo  the  -mall  quantity  of  proi-ton  that  the  set- 
tler* brought  with  them,  they  t'oimd  ample  and 
ca->  n  .an-  of  -;th-i-trnce  fr'<m  wild  game  and 
h-h.  The  Indian-,  tho*  unfrimdU,  o  -nrmtted 
no  depre<lalp  -r-  for  two  or  three  month-." 

The  name-  of  th.  part>  are  given  in  the  Di- 
rectory of  iSi'i.  j<  n Mows : 

"Ian*-  Carpenter.  Wii'iam  McMr'.'an.  John 
Vance.  RoU-rt  Caldw-11   Sylvt-ter  White.  Sam 


v  or  the  Town— The  Donation  of  Lots— The 
-The  First  Experience  with  the  Indians — 
The  Landing  at  North  Bend— The  City  or 


;  MiiOiu-y,  Heiirv  Lindsay.  h:-<.ph  Thornton.  Noah 
Kadgley.  Thaddeu-   Krtieti.   Daniel  Shoemaker. 
,  Kphraim  Kirby.  Thomas  <  lizzcl.  Wm.  Council. 
!  Joel   W  illiams.  Samuel   i'.lackbiirn.  Scott  Tra- 
ver-c.  John  Porter.    Fran.    Hardi-ty.  Matthew 
I  <  w !it  and  Kvan  Shelby." 

1  hts  li-t  strangely  enough  <l«>e-  not  include 
!  the  name-  of  Ludlow  and  Patter-on.  who  were 
j  im«|iie-t!ona1ilv  with  the  party.    Tin-  other  names 
u-nalU  incltided  in  the  r<  I.  of  f. .under-,  are  those 
:  of   Matthew    I  ampliell.  Captain    Henry.  Luther 
Kitchel.  Llijah  Martin  and  Isaac  Tuttle.     It  i- 
con  lectured  that  Kphraim  kirlo  i-  Kphraim  Kih- 
hy.  subsequently  of  Columbia,  and  al-o  that  the 
name  of  Daniel  Shoemaker  included  here  is  that 
of  the  Columbia  settler. 

Kibby  and  Shoemaker  drew  lot-  at  L»anti- 
,  vii'e.  but  were  with  Sti'.e-  party  at  Columbia 
:  and  subsequently  removed  there.  Tuttle.  Henry 
i  and  vme  of  the  others  y  ined  Svmmcs'  number 
;  m  February.  Hardesty  and  other-,  drifted  a«ay 
with-  .i:t  making  a  j*  rman.cn  t  settlement  here. 

Tb.  e\a.  t  date  of  the  departure  from  Ma\- 
\  •"•  l-  given  in  Symmes'  letter  to  Dayton,  writ- 
ten in-m  North  Bend.  Mav  lS,  178*;: 

"<  >n  the  twei-.ty-tvnrth  of  Deceu  Ur  la-t. 
fol.iriel  Fatt<:r-on.  of  Le\i:'g"<>n.  who  js  con- 
cerned with  Mr.  iVnmau  in  the  .-.rtton  at  the 
irs  .'.:tli  "f  Licking  River.  -ai:<  «1  from  Limestone. 
:n  coirf>r»ny  with  Mr.  Trek,  captain  Henry.  Mr. 
.  I .r:-!"ow.  ami  ;,U  •::\  tweoe  other*,  in  order  to 
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form  a  station  ami  lay  out  a  town  opposite  Lick- 
ing. They  suffered  much  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  and  floating  ice,  which  filled  the 
Ohio  from  shore  to  shore.  Perseverance,  how- 
ever, triumphing  over  difficulty,  they  landed  safe 
on  a  most  delightful  high  hank  of  the  Ohio, 
where  they  founded  the  town  of  Losantivillc, 
which  populates  considerably,  but  would  have 
been  much  more  important  by  this  time,  if  colonel 
Patterson  or  Mr.  Dcnman  had  resided  in  the 
town.  Colonel  Patterson  tarried  alxwt  one 
month  at  Losantivillc,  and  returned  to  Lexing- 
ton." 

This  fixes  the  date  of  departure  from  Lime- 
stone beyond  any  real  question,  hut  strangely 
enough  the  date  of  the  landing  has  ever  been  in 
dispute.  The  26th  day  of  December  was  (or  a 
long  time  accepted  as  the  proper  date,  upon  no 
other  grounds  apparently,  says  Cist,  than  that 
two  days  ought  to  take  a  flat-boat  down  the  Ohio. 
65  miles;  in  the  condition  of  the  river  at  that 
time  covered  with  drift  ice,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  nothing  reliable  can  be  deduced  from  such 
data.  Another  writer  quotes  an  English  traveler, 
who  arrived  here  in  1806,  as  saving: 

"Travelling  is  so  very  good  between  Limestone 
and  Ihe  town,  a  distance  of  sixty-eight  miles,  that 
I  descended  in  two  short  days'  run.  without  meet- 
ing with  any  obstacles." 

It  is  apparent  from  this  that  the  two  days'  run 
was  regarded  as  an  unusually  successful  trip, 
which  could  hardly  be  the  fact  when  the  river 
was  filled  with  floating  ice  from  shore  to  shore. 

In  the  chancery  case  between  the  city  and  Joel 
Williams,  involving  the  ownership  of  the  Pub- 
lic Landing,  the  witnesses  testified  variously. 
One  witness  spoke  of  the  landing  as  being  late 
in  December,  1788.  Patterson  and  Ludlow  said 
that  the  landing  was  as  late  as  the  early  part  of 
January,  1789.  which  seems  improbable,  as  a 
trip  so  prolonged  would  have  been  so  unusual  as 
to  make  a  clear  impression  on  the  minds  of  all 
the  parties. 

William  McMillan,  a  very  intelligent  lawyer 
and  a  very  prominent  man  in  Cincinnati  for 
many  years,  and  one  of  scrupulous  and  exact 
habits  of  business,  testified,  "that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  formed  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati, 
on  the  28th  day  of  December,  1788." 

Mr.  Cist  records  that  Judge  Burnet  assured 
him  that  he  never  had  any  doubt  that  this  was 
the  correct  date.  Denman,  who  was  not  with 
the  party,  in  another  case  testified  that  they  came 
"late  in  December,"  although  he  could  not  re- 
member the  precise  day.    Judge  Rurnet  in  his 
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"Notes"  has  the  party  land  on  the  24th,  an  ob- 
vious error  (p.  40). 

The  date  fixed  by  McMillan  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  the  correct  one.  Tradition  recites 
that  "the  party,  occupied  in  completing  the  pre- 
parations, did  not  get  away  from  Umcstone  until 
somewhat  late  in  the  day,  and  made  but  nine 
miles  before  tying  up  for  the  night;  that  the 
third  day  they  sighted  Columbia,  but  were  un- 
able to  reach  it  or  stop  on  account  of  the  ice ; 
that  the  same  cause  prevented  their  landing  here 
upon  arrival  opposite  the  spot  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  but  that,  after  remaining  in  or  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking  through  the  night  of 
the  twenty-seventh,  they  effected  a  crossing  with 
their  boats  the  next  morning,  and  triumphantly 
entered  the  little  inlet  at  the  foot  of  Sycamore 
street,  afterwards  known  as  Yeatman's  Cove. 
Fastening  their  frail  barks  to  the  roots  and 
shrubs  along  the  bank,  they  step  ashore,  collect 
driftwood  and  other  dry  fragments,  strike  the 
steel  and  flint,  and  provide  themselves  with  their 
first  necessity  to  comfort  and  cookery — ample 
fires.  Very  likely  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage 
over,  they  soon  realize,  even  long  before  nigbt, 
the  graphic  picture  drawn  by  Dr.  Daniel  Drake 
more  than  63  years  afterwards:  'Setting  their 
watchmen  around,  they  lay  down  with  their  feet 
to  the  blazing  fires,  and  fell  asleep  under  the 
music  of  the  north  wind  whistling  among  the 
frozen  limbs  of  the  great  sycamores  and  water 
maples  which  overhung  them.'  (Drake's  Dis- 
courses, p.  10.) 

"It  was  no  time  for  prolonged  rest  or  sleep, 
however.  The  depth  of  winter  is  not  the  season 
for  open-air  bivouacs,  when  shelters  are  at  hand. 
The  readiest  expedient  for  the  supply  of  material 
for  dwellings— one  already  suggested  by  the 
practice  of  the  boatmen  of  the  age  in  breaking 
up  their  vessels  and  selling  their  constituent  parts 
when  tlie  destination  was  reached — naturally  oc- 
curred to  the  newly  arrived,  and  their  first  cabin 
was  constructed  of  boat-planks  and  other  break- 
age from  the  craft  in  which  they  came."  (Shaf- 
fer's Directory  of  1840.  p.  481,  said  by  Ford  to 
have  l>ecn  written  by  Judge  Rurnet ;  Ford's  Gn- 
cinnati,  p.  32). 

This  house  was  built  as  has  been  stated,  on  the 
present  Front  street,  a  little  cast  of  Main,  and  a 
trifle  northwest  of  the  cove  or  place  of  landing. 
This  cove  being  the  inlet  opposite  Svcatnore 
street,  was  afterward  named  from  Griffin  Ycat- 
man.  who  for  many  years  resided  and  kept  tavern 
where  that  street  intersects  the  Public  landing, 
"Yeatman's  Cove." 
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Another  statement  is  to  the  same  effect  tliat 
the  settlers  first  built  a  shelter  of  boards  on  the 
beach,  under  the  bluff  bank,  felled  trees,  and  be- 
gan tile  erection  of  a  small  cabin.  on  the  south 
side  of  Front  street,  just  cast  of  Main,  for  the 
use  of  Colonel  Ludlow  and  his  assistant  survey- 
ors. This  is  claimed  to  have  been  d>c  first  house 
built  in  Cincinnati  as  a  dwelling,  and  stood  for 
a  great  many  years  afterward.  There  was  a 
board  nailed  on  a  stick  chimney  marked  "1788." 
and  Dr.  June*,  in  his  "Early  Days  of  Cincinnati," 
record?  that  several  old  pioneers  still  living  re- 
member the  hemse,  or  more  properly  the  old  cab- 
in, very  distinctly,  although  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  in  what  wa>  or  just  when  it  was 
lorn  down.  1'  P.  2&  and  sketch  on  p.  xt  1  Cabins 
were  said  to  have  been  built  here  by  Clark's  sol- 
diers in  17SJ,  but  they  had  disappeared. 

IHE  SURVEY  OF  THE  Tow  N 

Ludlow-  immediately  proceeded  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  town  In  this  he  was  assisted  by 
Badglev.  who  was  one  of  Symmcs'  surveyors, 
and  others,  and  the  work  was  substantially  com- 
pleted on  the  jtfc  of  January,  17*0.  when  the 
drawing  took  place  lor* the  donation  I.:-. 
'  According  to  the  testimonv  of  Patter-' n.  given 
l>eceml>cr  27.  I^OJ,,  in  a  deposition  which  was 
taken  in  connection  with  the  controversy  about 
the  Public  Landing.  Ludlow  at  this  time  did  not 
attempt  to  make  the  survey  of  the  whole  town, 
but  simply  '"laid  out  the  front  of  said  town  as 
far  as  westwardly  in  Main  street.  •  »  » 
The  ground  in  front  of  Front  street  was  de- 
clared at  that  time  a  public  common  for  the  use 
of  the  citizens  of  said  town  except  and  reserving 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  the  privi- 
lege of  establishing  a  Ferry  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  on  said  Common."  (Hamilton  Count y 
Recorder  s  Office;  LVw  k  D-i.  page  74  > 

This  common  as  i>  explained  hereafter  be- 
came a  subject  of  controversy.  Mchn  Baker 
testified  on  the  Mine  date,  that  Patter- n"-  testi- 
mony was  taken,  that  he  arr:\e<|  m  Cincinnati 
in  iVtober.  17'jo.  and  occupied  for  a  tune  a 
small  encl'  -lire  on  the  common  which  was  after- 
wards removed. 

THE    DONATION    or  l.oTS 

I  lie  article  i'f  agreement  for  the  settlement 
which  had  U-<  n  entered  into  for  the  proprietor  - 
in  Dtceivber.  be f ore  leaving  l.:::-e-t-  -it  .  r-.-'-  ;i- 
:■.  ■!•  w- : 


"ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT." 

I 

"l"he  conditions  for  settling  the  town  of  Lo- 
santiburg  arc  as  follows,  viz. :  That  the  thirty 
in  and  out  lots  of  said  town  to  as  many  of  the 
most  early  adventurers  shall  be  given  by  the 
j  proprietors.  Messrs.  Ludlow.  Penman  and  Pat- 
terson, who,  for  their  part,  do  agree  to  make 
a  deed  in  fee  simple,  clear  of  all  charge  and  in- 
cumbrances, except  the  expense  of  surveying 
and  deeding  the  same,  as  soon  as  Judge  Symmes 
can  obtain  a  deed  from  Congress. 

"The  lot-holders,  for  their  part,  do  agree  to 
become  actual  settlers  on  the  premises.  They 
shall  plant  and  attend  two  crop-  successively, 
and  not  less  than  an  acre  shall  be  cultivated  for 
each  crop ;  and  w  ithin  two  years  of  the  date  here- 
of, each  person  who  receives  a  donation  lot  or 
lots,  shall  build  a  house  equal  to  twenty-five  feet 
square,  one  and  one-half  stories  high,  with  brick, 
stone  or  clay  chimneys;  which  house  shall  stand 
on  the  front  parts  of  their  respective  lots,  and 
shall  be  put  in  tenable  repair,  all  within  a  term 
of  two  years.  These  requirements  shall  be  mi- 
nutely complied  with  on  penalty  of  forfeiture 
unle-s  it  be  found  impracticable  on  account  of 
savage  depredations." 

This  agreement  was  not  signed  at  Limestone, 
but  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  assented  to  b\ 
all  parties.  (See.  however,  the  statement  in  Den- 
man's  deposition  of  August.  1S33  ) 

When  the  survey  had  been  completed  <n  Jan 
uary  7.  17S9.  Colonel  Ludlow  promulgated  the 
following  statement: 

"conditions" 
"on  which  the  donation  lot-  in  the  town 

I.osANTIMLt.E  ARE   H  EU>  ft  SETTLED. 

"The  first  Thirty  town  &  "tit  lots  to  so  many 
of  the  most  early  adventurers  shall  be-  given  In 
the  proprietors  Messrs.  Denman.  Patter-on.  & 
Ludlow  who  for  their  part  d<>  agree  to  make 
a  'ked  free  &  clear  of  all  charge-  and  incum- 
brances excepting  that  of  -tirvcving  &  dee-ling 
the  same  so  soon  as  a  deed  is  procured  from  Con- 
gress by  Judge  Symmcs. 

"  l"hc  lot-holders  for  their  pan  do  agree  to 
become  actual  settlers  on  the  premises:  plant  (c 
attend  two  crops  successively  &  not  less  than 
One  Acre  shall  be  cultivated  for  each  crop 
&•  that  within  the  term  of  two  years — 
each  person  receiving  a  donation  lot  or  !<>t- 
shall  build  an  h.mse  eq,ual  to  Twenty  feet  souare 
•  'n  Sf.cc\  &  half  high  with  a  brick  -t.»ne  <>r 
c:  r  Chirnr.ev  which  shall  s-and  in  front  i>f  their 
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respective  in  lots  and  shall  be  put  in  tcnantable 
repair  wtllun  the  term  of  two  years  from  the 
date  hereof. 

"The  above  requisitions  shall  he  minutely  com- 
plyed  with  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  unless 
Indian  depredations  render  it  impracticable. 
Done  this  seventh  day  of  January  One  thousand 
seven  hundred  &  Highly  Nine. 

"Israel  Ludlow.' 

This  proclamation,  it  will  be  seen  upon  com- 
parison, differs  from  the  December  contract  in 
but  two  particulars, — the  name  is  given  Losanti- 
villc  in  place  of  I^osantiburg,  and  the  size  of 
the  houses  is  reduced  from  25  to  20  feet  square. 
These  papers  dating  long  after  Filson's  death 
completely  dispose  of  Judge  Burnet's  contention 
that  the  name  Losantiville  died  with  him. 

The  survey  extended  from  the  river  to  Sev- 
enth street,  then  called  Northern  row,  and  then 
from  Broadway  (Eastern  row)  to  Central  ave- 
nue (Western  row^  and  thence  to  the  river; 
the  out-lots  of  four  acres  each  (81  in  num- 
ber) extended  beyond  Northern  row  to  the  north 
limits  of  the  Losantiville  purchase,  at  Liberty 
street.  This  survey  was  not  recorded  by  Israel 
Ludlow  for  himself  and  Denman  until  April  29. 
1802,  and  then  only  because  of  the  passage 
of  a  law  requiring  it.  The  entry  may  be  found 
in  Book  E-2,  pages  62-63,  and  is  preceded  by 
the  following  documents : 

"References  to  the  plan  of  the  Town  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  page  No.  62.  exhibited  by  Colonel 
Israel  Ludlow  (as  one  of  the  proprietors),  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April. 
1802,  and  recorded  agreeably  thereto 

"N.  B.— The  following  certificate  is  attached 
to  the  original : 

"This  may  certify  that  I  consider  myself  as 
having  been  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
the  Town  of  Cincinnati,  and  hereby  authorize 
Israel  Ludlow  to  make  or  copy  a  plan  according 
to  the  original  plan  or  intention  of  the  firm,  and 
cause  to  be  recorded  as  such,  agreeably  to  the 
l-aws  of  the  Territory  in  that  case  made  and  pro- 
vided. 

"Matthias  Denman." 

"November  20th,  1801." 
'Test: 
"P.  P.  Stewart, 
"D.  C.  Cooper." 

"The  lots  in  the  regular  squares  of  the  town 
.  ontam  72  square  perches,  are  12  pole-,  in  length 
,ind  six  poles  wide.    The  out-lot-,  which  an-  m 


tire,  contain  each  four  acres,  are  in  length,  east 
and  west,  six  and  a  half  chains.  The  six  long 
squares  between  Front  and  Water  streets  con- 
tain lots  ten  poles  long  and  six  poles  wide.  All 
(he  streets  m  the  town  are  four  poles  wide,  ex- 
:  cepting  Seventh  street  and  Eastern  and  Western 
rows,  which  arc  but  two  poles  wide.  The  courses 
of  the-  streets  are  North  sixteen  West  and  others 
crossing  at  right  angles  South  seventy-four  West. 
The  streets  through  the  outlots  are  four  poles 
wide." 

THE  RIVAL  PLATS. 

1  On  the  Ludlow  plat  the  streets  are  named  as 
they  are  at  present,  excepting  Broadway  was 
marked  as  Eastern  row  and  Central  avenue  as 

\  Western  row.  Plum  street  was  spelt  Plumb. 
The  space  from  Broadway,  or  Eastern  row,  to 
Main  street,  and  from  Front  street  to  the  river 

i  was  made  a  common  or  public  landing  forever, 

!  reserving  the  privilege  to  the  proprietors  of 
establishing  a  ferry  at  this  point.  The  cove 
was  shown  as  extending  to  the  south  line  of 

I  Front  street,  just  east  of  the  foot  of  Sycamore 
and  a  little  wider  at  its  junction  with  the  river 
than  it  was  long.  The  lots  in  the  south  half - 
of  the  squares  between  Second  and  Front  streets, 
and  all  below  them  are  laid  out  lengthwise  north 
and  south ;  all  others  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion. Lots  114  to  117  and  130  to  142  (the  town 
plat)  are  indicated  in  Ludlow's  appended  notes 
as  given  to  public  uses.  They  constitute  the 
block  bounded  by  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  and 
Walnut  and  Main  streets.  The  south  half  of 
these  was  afterwards  divided  between  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Cincinnati  College,  and 
the  county  of  Hamilton,  and  the  old  I-ancaster 
Seminary. 

East  of  Broadway,  between  Third  and  Fifth 
streets,  were  sixteen  in-lots,  and  north  of  these 
the  first  range  of  out-lots,  numbered  from  one 
to  eight.  The  northwestern  range  of  out -lots  be- 
gan also  north  of  Fifth  street. 

On  the  same  day  another  plat  was  exhibited 
to  the  recorder  by  Joel  Williams,  at  six  o'clock, 
p.  m..  which  purported  to  be  a  plat  "of  the  town 
of  Cincinnati,  (formerly  called  I.osanterville) ." 
agreeable  to  the  original  plan  thereof, 
and  was  recorded  at  the  instance  of  Samuel 
Freeman  and  Joel  Williams,  assignees  of  Mat- 
thias Denman  and  Robert  Patterson.  The  prin- 
cipal differences  between  the  two  plats  arc  the 
names  of  streets,  and  on  the  (Public  Landing) 
j  common.  The  east  and  west  streets  are  desig- 
nated as  follows,  beginning  with  the  river. 
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Water.  Front,  Columbia  (Second).  Hill 
(Third),  High  (Fourth).  Byrd  (Fifth),  Gano 
(Sixth),  and  Northern  row  (Seventh).  The 
north  and  south  streets,  beginning  with  Eastern 
row  (Broadway),  running  westward,  were 
Svcamore,  Main,  Cider  (Walnut).  Jefferson 
(Vine),  Beech  (Race).  Elm,  Filson  (Plum), 
and  Western  row.  The  Public  Landing  space 
is  filled  with  in-Iots,  numbering  401  to  468.  The 
numbers  of  the  other  lots  and  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  survey  are  the  same  as  in  the  Lud- 
low plat.  The  same  square  bounded  by  Main. 
Cider,  High  and  Byrd  strcits.  is  "reserved  for 
a  Court  House,  a  jail,  a  Church  and  School." 
The  cove  is  not  shown. 

Williams*  affidavit  states  that  this  record  was 
made  in  the  absence  from  the  Territory  of  Den- 
man  and  Patterson,  the  two  other  original  pro- 
prietors of  said  town.  { Colonel  Ludlow  is  tux 
recognized  in  any  way  in  the  affidavit,  the  third 
proprietor  being'  evidently  regarded  as  Fil-on, 
who  is  said  to  be  dead.  \  The  affidavit  ge>es  on 
to  say  that  they  "have  no  intention  of  record- 
ing in  person  the  plat  of  said  town,  agreeable 
to  a  late  act  of  the  said  Territory,  entitled  an  act 
to  provide  for  the  recording  of  town-plats.' " 
The  affidavit  avers  that  "this  deponent  further 
saith  that  he  possesses,  as  he  believes,  sufficient 
information  in  the  premises  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  plat  of  tl>e  said  Town  of  Cincinnati, 
agreeable  to  the  original  plat,  plan,  design,  and 
intentions  of  the  aforesaid  original  proprietors 
of  said  town,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same 
was  originallv  laid  laid  out  and  declared  bv  the 
proprietors ;  and  this  deponent  further  saith  that 
the  within  is  a  true  and  accurate  Map  or  Plat 
of  the  said  Town  of  Cincinnati,  agreeable  to  the 
Original  Plat.  Plan,  Design  and  intention-  of  the 
three  proprietors  aforesaid."  etc. 

The  purpose  of  recording  this  second  plat, 
which  by  many  has  been  regarded  as  the  plat 
made  by  Fi1*on  (but  without  sufficient  author- 
ity), was  to  support  the  claim  made  by  Williams 
to  the  town  lots,  which  this  plat  indicated  in  the 
place  of  five  Public  Landing 

Joel  William*  was  the  owner  by  purchase 
from  Denman  Patterson.  Freeman  and  others  of 
all  the  remaining  proprietary  interest-  in  the 
town.  Patterson's  intere-t-  in  the  lots  unsold 
bad  been  conveyed  bv  him  in  November.  1704. 
to  Samuel  Freeman  for  <  iuht  dollars  in  silver  an 
acre  Denman"*  intcre-ts  a-  an  original  pro- 
prietor were  transferred  in  March.  1705.  to  Wil- 
liams. Williams  obtained  from  S\mm<-  hv  died 
of  February  J4.  tSm.  a  t;t1e  to  thi-  tr  ict  :<nd 


by  a  subsequent  purchase  in  November,  1803. 
irom  Freeman  of  all  the  interests  that  he  had 
acquired  from  Patterson  he  became  the  owner 
of  a  two-thirds  interest  in  the  unsold  lots.  Pat- 

1  terson  as  will  be  remcmlicrcd  remained  here 
about  a  month  then  returned  to  Lexington  after 
which  he  ceased  to  have  any  real  interest  in  the 
place.  Denman  did  not  even  come  out  with  the 
colony  in  December  but  remained  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Of  the  four  persons  originally  associated 
with  the  founding  of  Cincinnati,  therefore.  Israel 
Ludlow  is  the  only  one  who  ever  lived  in  the 
town  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  It 
suited  Williams'  interest  of  course  to  deny  that 
Ludlow  had  any  title  whatsoever  to  the  land  es- 
pecially as  there  was  no  record  of  a  transfer  to 
him  or  in  fact  to  any  one  else  of  the  original 
interest  of  Filson.  He  set  up  a  claim  therefore 
to  the  common  now  known  as  the  Public  Land- 
ing on  the  ground  that  it  was  private  pro|>erty 
reserved  by  the  proprietor*  for  future  dispo>i- 
tion.  To  add  force  to  his  claim,  he  erected  a 
brick  house  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  tract 
in  question,  just  at  the  south  end  of  Main  street 
which  is  shown  on  the  early  plats  of  the  city 
and  marked  "Council  House."  This  wa<  a  two- 
story  brick  house  about  twenty  feet  square.  Just 
east  of  this  was  placed  a  frame  tenement  a  story 
and  a  half  high  and  the  whole  was  -urrounded 
by  a  worm  fence  as  late  as  t8c/>.  The  dispute 
over  this  land  continued  for  a  number  of  vears 
and  was  finally  concluded  by  a  decree  in  chan- 
cery ended  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  the 
November  term  of  1807.  which  required  Wil- 
liams to  deed  to  the  town  all  rights  he  had  in 
the  property  excepting  his  ferry  rights  together 
with  the  use  of  the  brick  house  erected  by  the 
said  Joel  Williams  on  the  premises  together  with 
fifty  feet  in  front  commencing  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  said  house  and  one  hundred  feet  in  rear 
toward  the  Ohio  River.  As  a  result  of  this 
decree  the  sheriff,  Goforth.  put  the  municipal  au- 
thorities in  formal  possesion  by  offering  to 
them  a  spade  full  of  earth  which  was  accepted 
with  the  proper  formalities. 

In  the  picture  of  the  city  known  as  "Cincin- 
nati in  1802."  there  appears,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Front  and  Slain.  Col.  Thomas  Gib- 
son's house  at  that  time  probably  the  largest  in 
the  town.    Tust  in  front  there  appears  a  small 

,  building  back  of  a  targe  trie.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  William-'  brick  hou-c  was  erected. 

i  The  lower  storv  of  the  building  was  really  a 
Valf  b.i-i  runt  while  the  tipper  part  was  at  first 
left  unfini-lud     Tn  this  building  Henry  Weaver 
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one  of  the  early  merchants  of  the  city  carried 
on  business  for  a  time  and  in  the  frame  tenement 
to  the  east  there  was,  sonic  time  later,  a  provision 
store.  The  frame  buildings  were  built  of  plank 
taken  for  the  first  bridge  built  over  the  mouth 
of  Mill  creek  after  it  had  given  away  in  the 
spring  freshet  of  1807.  (Cist's  Miscellany,  Vol. 
I,  p.  271  ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  27-37-56.) 

After  the  property  had  been  surrendered  to 
the  city  the  brick  building  became  known  as  the 
"  Town  House"  and  was  used  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Council.  The  chamber  alxne  was  plas- 
tered and  a  stairway  was  run  up  to  it  on  the  out- 
side. (Minutes  of  Council,  March  4.  1816;  Hen- 
derson's Council,  p.  17  ) 

The  tree,  which  is  shown  on  the  picture  above 
referred  to,  is  said  to  have  been  a  black  walnut 
nearly  four  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  struck  by 
lightning  in  June,  1807,  and  had  to  be  taken 
down  to  prevent  fire  spreading  to  the  buildings 
about  it. 

This  digression  is  made  necessary  to  explain 
the  point  of  the  recording  the  Williams  plat. 
Colonel  Patterson  in  his  depositions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  declared  that  he  had  examined 
both  plats  and  believed  "the  one  recorded  by 
Israel  Ludlow  to  be  agreeable  to  the  original 
plan." 

THE  ORIGINAL  PURCHASERS. 

On  January  7,  1789,  pursuant  to  the  notice 
already  sent  out,  the  donation  lots  were  dis- 
tributed by  lottery,  held  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Patterson  and  Ludlow.  The  first  draw- 
ing resulted  as  follows: 

Out-  In- 

Lot*  Lois 

Joel  Williams                                              3  79 

John  Porter                                               2  77 

David  McClure                                           6  26 

Samuel  Mooney                                         14  33 

Sylvester  White                                           15  2 

Joseph  Thornton                                 ....  28  3 

James  Carpenter  ....                                   1  32 

Matthew  Cammcl                                          8  28 

Noah  Badgeley  .  .                                      22  31 

Luthar  Kitchel                                           13  58 

Jamei  Caminel                                          21  34 

Jesse  Stewart                                              30  54 

Benjamin  Dument                                      25  53 

Isaac  Van  Meter                                        18  8 

Daniel  Shoemaker   27  70 

William  McMillan    31 

Ephraim  Kibhy                                              4  59 

John  Vance                                               24  4 

Jesse  Fulton                                                 23  6 

Henry  Beehtel                                              t6  56 

I«aac  Freeman                                             20  51 

Samuel  Blackburn                                        29  I 

Scr>tt  Traverte                                           9  52 


Elijah  Martin                                          26  7 

Archibald  Stewart                                        12  57 

James  McConnel   - .  .    5  3° 

  Davison                                       ly  27 

James  Dument                                           11  5 

Jonas  Menser                                           10  2<j 

Thomas  Gizzel                                             17  V 

Harry  Lindsay                             •             7  7'j 

James  Campbell   154 

Mr.  McMillan  does  not  seem  to  have  drawn  an 
in-lot  and  James  Campbell  apparently  did  not 
draw  an  out-lot.  Daniel  Shoemaker  and  Joel 
Williams  are  both  recorded  as  drawing  in-lots 
79.  In  the  list  given  by  Mr.  Cist,  as  taken 
from  Colonel  Patterson's  papers,  Daniel  Shoe- 
maker  is  shown  to  have  drawn  in-lot  78. 

After  the  drawing,  a  number  of  transfers  were 
made.  For  instance :  Joseph  Thornton  trans- 
ferred in-lot  3  and  out-lot  28  to  Robert  Caldwell. 
Matthew  Cammel  (Campbell)  transferred  in-lot 
28  and  out-lot  8  to  Nathaniel  Rolstein.  Ben- 
jamin Dument  (Dumont)  transferred  in-lot  53 
and  out-lot  25  to  Enoch  SlcHcndry.  The  name 
Davison,  who  drew  in-lot  27  and  out-lot  19 
was  erased  from  the  records.  These  are  hut  few 
of  the  many  instances. 

The  names  of  William  McMillan  as  drawing 
out-lot  31,  and  James  Campbell  as  drawing  in- 
lot  154,  do  not  appear  on  Colonel  Patterson's  list. 
Archibald  Stewart's  name  is  there  given  as 
Richard  Stewart.  Isaac  Freeman  is  given  as 
drawing  out-lot  29  in  place  of  out-lot  20  as  it 
should  be.  Jonas  Menser  is  there  given  as  James 
Monson  and  as  having  drawn  out-lot  14  in  place 
of  to  as  it  should  have  been.  The  in-lots,  which 
were  drawn  at  this  time,  covered  the  entire 
blocks  between  Front,  Second,  Sycamore  and 
Broadway ;  Second,  Third,  Sycamore  and  Broad- 
way ;  Front,  Second,  Sycamore  and  Main  and  the 
east  half  of  the  block  bounded  by  Second,  Third. 
Sycamore  and  Main  except  lot  55,  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Second  and  Sycamore.  This  lot 
was  not  drawn,  as  it  was  regarded  as  of  a  small 
value  by  reason  of  a  swamp,  which  for  years  ex- 
isted at  this  corner.  The  lots  which  faced  the 
Public  landing  were  of  course  considered  the 
most  valuable.  According  to  the  drawing,  they 
were  taken  as  follows :  Beginning  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Front  and  Broadway,  the  first 
lot  was  drawn  by  Samuel  Blackburn :  second  go- 
ing west  on  Front,  Sylvester  White;  third  No. 
26.  David  McClure:  fourth.  No.  27,  a  corner 
lot,  Davison  (afterwards  drawn  by  William 
McMillan).  Crossing  Sycamore,  the  first  lot 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Front,  No.  51,  was 
drawn  by  Isaac  Freeman;  next  to  him  were 
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Scott  Traverse  and  Harry  Lindsay,  ami  the 
northeast  corner  of  Main  and  the  landing  fell 
to  John  Porter.  Going  up  Broadway,  the  first 
lot  in  the  rear  of  Blackburn  and  White,  being 
No.  3,  was  drawn  by  Joneph  Thornton  (trans- 
ferred to  Robert  Caldwell ) .  and  the  corner  lot 
on  Second  and  Broadway  fell  to  John  Vance. 
Crossing  the  street,  the  northwest  corner  of 
Second  and  Broadway  fell  to  James  Dument  or 
Duniont,  and  nortli  of  him  was  Jesse  Fulton's 
lot.  Lot  7,  where  subsequently  was  the  mar- 
ket space,  fell  to  Klijah  Martin,  and  lot  8, 
to  Isaac  Van  Meter.  Lot  y.  the  south  west 
corner  of  Third  and  Broadway,  located  on  the 
edge  of  the  second  hank  or  level  of  the  City,  fell 
to  Thomas  (iizzel.  W  est  of  fiim  on  Third  street, 
lot  .14.  occupying  the  southeast  corset  of  Third 
and  S\camorc  streets,  was  drawn  '  .  James  Cam- 
tml  or  Campbell  South  of  Campb  II  was 
Samuel  Monney,  Campbell's  lot  being  on  the  top 
of  the  bank,  and  Mooncy  »  at  the  foot  of  it.  Ik- 
l<iw  Mooncv's  l-i ft .  where  afterward  was  the 
market  space,  wa-  lot  32.  drawn  h>  Janus  Car- 
penter, and  south  of  him,  lot  31.  w.i-  drawn  by 
Noah  Badgley.  The  northca-i  corner  of  Sec- 
ond and  Sycamore  fell  to  J  inn  *  ->r  Richard  Mc- 
Connel;  the  southeast  corner  was  drawn  by 
James  Monson  or  Jonas  Men-er,  and  the  lot 
-011th  of  that  by  Matthew  Catum<l  •  >r  Campbell. 
Tins  completes  the  squares  f i-  u:n< b  •  I  by  f '.road- 
way. Third,  Swamore  and  Front.  Benjamin 
Dumont  drew  the  lot  .11  S> cairn >re  street  and 
north  of  Isaac  Freeman's  lot.  ami  the  -mith- 
we-t  corner  of  Second  and  Sycamore  wn-  drawn 
hy  Jesse  Stewart.  Across,  the  street  from  les-e 
Stcwart  was  the  swamp,  which  no  one  seemed 
to  want.  Above  that  on  a  s'opc.  Henry  IVchtel. 
took  lot  50.  an<i  n<  rth  of  him  1  .it  the  c  ■rnt  « >pp'  - 
site  the  oi  l  market  space,  ti'.w  I 'earl  street. 
Archibald  Stewart  t-  ■■  -K  I<-t  57.  <  >n  the  •  p;Ht-iie 
corner,  lot  ;S  was  drawn  hv  Lmher  Kitchel,  and 
the  southwest  corner  of  Third  and  S\ can, ore. 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  bank,  fell  :<>  Fphrami 
kibbv.  Hie  west  hail  of  this  hloe's.  covering 
the  lots  on  Main  sireet.  between  S-"o  >nd  and 
Third  streets,  was  not  assigned  at  tins  draw- 
ing. The  -  iithi;i>t  corner  of  Second  and  Main 
was  drawn  hv  Jo,  I  Williams,  and  south  of  him 
came  I>atiiel  Shoemaker.  Jatr.es  Campbell  went 
west  to  the  corner  of  Second  and  Walnut,  either 
at  this  or  the  Max  drawing 

Mr.  Cist  s,a\<;  "|  have  net  l>ccn  able  to  Uam 
the  price  at  which  the  proprietors  held  the  in 
and  out-lot*,  not  co-iprehcn- ;•  '1  m  tl  th-rtv  rf 
each  thus  made  a  granting  to  the  first  thirty 


settlers.  That  it  must  have  been  a  low  figure 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  fact  in  pay- 

,  mcnt  of  a  balance,  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
due  by  the  proprietors  to  Ludlow  for  surveying 
fees,  iic  preferred  taking  ijo  acres,  seven  miles 
from  the  town,  to  four  out  lots  and  an  entire 

j  square,  of  which  Pearl  street  is  now  the  center, 
worth  now.  as  naked  ground,  more  than  two 

!  million  dollars."    (Cist,  Cincinnati  in  1859,  p. 

I  15-) 

The  price  of  the  lots  generally  is  said  in  one 
;  account  to  have  been  two  dollars  on  the  lower 
level  and  four  dollars  above,  hut  this  price  must 
have  risen  very  quickly  for  in  the  list  collected  by- 
Robert  Oarke  from  the  record  of  Colonel  Lud- 
low referred  to  hereafter  the  lowest  prices  given 
I  run  usually  at      and  30  shillings  up  to  as  high 
1  as  80  shillings,  which  was  paid  by  Enos  Terry 
for  a  lot  on  tlie  southwest  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Mam  and  also  by  Seth  Cutter  for  a  lot  on  the 
northwest  corner    of    Fourth    and  Sycamore. 
lohn  .Riddle  paid  this  same  amount  for  anjagide 
1  lot  on  the.  north  side  of  Front  b"<Xween~rium  and 
l  Fun  strc-e's  whTTc  a  Tot  011  the  west  side  of  \  ine 
j  list  south  of  Seventh  appears  to  have  been  pur- 
|  chased  by  Elijah  Davis  tor  75  shillings.  Dr. 
I  Drake  in  hts  "Picture  of  Cincinnati"  (page  13d 
J  savs :    "For  several  years  after  the  settlement 
of  this  place  the  lots  along  the  principal  streets 
were  sold   for  less  than  $100,015  each.  They 
gradually  increased  in  price  until  the  year  1805. 
when  from  a  sudden  influx  of  pipulation  the) 
aro-e  for  a  short  turn    with  rapidity.  Their 
advancement  was  then  dower,  until  t8li;  since 
,  which  the  rate  of  men  a-e  ha-  been  so  high,  that 
tor  a  year  past  the  lots  in   Main,  from  Front 
to  Third  sweets,  have  sold  at  isjixi.cKa  per  foot 
measuring  on  the   front   line:   from  thence  to 
Sixth  at  $ioo.<x);  in  Broadwax.  Front  and  Mar- 
1  ket  streets,  from  So  to  )  jo :  and  on  the  others. 
;  from  50  to  to,  according  to  Im-al  advantages. 
,  <>ut-N-:s.  and  land  ad:.  -inir.g  to  the  town  plat 
bring  from  5<xi  to  1.0.0  dollars  per  acre." 

William  W  is,  man  in  his  narrative  given  by 
Mr.  (  1st  states  that  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair 
"such  was  the  panic  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Cincinnati,  that  I  could  have  bought  the  best 
V'ts  in  the  city  at  five  dollars  each,  but  I  did  not 
think  proper  to  make  the  investment."  (Cist. 
Cincinnati  in  1850.  p.  102.1 

Sortie  oj  the  settlers  preferred  tvt  to  be  lim- 
i'ed  to  the  I'-'s  covered  by  the  drawings  .and  de- 
clined to  tale  tbtm.  tru-tir-j  to  ma'.c  a  letter 
bargain  w  hen  the  b  ■t-  were  thrown  open  to  sell 
.it  low  prices. 
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Major  Ferguson,  who  was  killed  at  the  time 
of  St.  Gair's  defeat  in  1791,  had  bought  just 
prior  to  his  departure  lot  13  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Fourth  and  Broadway,  a  hundred 
feet  by  two  hundred  for  $11.  Numerous  illus- 
trations of  the  low  prices  of  the  lots  originally 
will  be  given  later. 

Dcnman's  letter  to  Patterson  of  February  1, 
1789,  enjoins  him  "to  pay  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  laying  out  of  the  Town  at  the  mouth  of 
Licking  River  and  see  that  we  have  a  good  choice 
in  the  Lots,  and  if  possible  Ret  the  best  and 
most  pleasantly  situated  ones. — In  case  you 
should  not  sec  Mr.  Ludlow's  letter,  I  would 
wish  you  to  have  as  many  lots  as  you  Judge 
necessary  of  about  ten  Acres  each  laid  out  back 
of  the  Town  where  you  shall  think  proper,  and 
let  any  persons  occupy  the  same  for  a  number 
of  years  (suppose  twelve  or  Fourteen)  on  a 
small  yearly  Rent  of  about  six  pense  a  lot,  by 
which  means  we  may  likely  have  a  considerable 
part  of  our  lands  cleared  &  improved."  (Con- 
cerning the  Fore- Fathers,  p.  397.) 

Many  stories  are  told  as  to  the  rise  of  value 
in  city  property.  Cist  records  that  one-half  of 
lot  76,  the  lot  originally  drawn  by  Lindsay,  was 
sold  to  A.  and  J.  Hunt,  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1796,  at  $4,  and  comments  that  this  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  his  writing  in  1859  "if  even 
stripped  of  its  present  improvements  would  now 
sell  for  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  per  front 
foot  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  half  lot." 
Patterson  sold  his  interest  to  Freeman  in  1794 
at  eight  silver  dollars  per  acre. 

Either  value  would  be  incomprehensible  at  the 
present  time.  In  May,  1789,  a  large  number  of 
other  lots  were  given  away  to  new  comers  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  applied  to  the 
first  donation.  The  list  as  preserved  of  this 
donation  reads  as  follows: 

No.  of  Lot. 

Robert  Caldwell   83.84 

John  Cutter    02 

Seth  Cutter   80 

James  Miliar)    04 

Levi  Woodward  33.  34 

Thaddr us  Brtien     32 

Nathaniel  RoKtein    30 

William   Rolstcm  65 

Jonathan  Fitts  .  . ,   61 

William  Cammel    85 

Abraham  Garrison    86 

Francis  Kennedy      151 

Luther  Kitchel    80 

John  dimming*  ....  106 

Ruben  Benham    ...  17,62.63 


Joshua   Findlar   37 

Henry  Rctchcl,  Junr   57 

Joseph  Kelly    113 

Isaac  Bate*   60 

James  Campbcl    154 

Doctor  John   Mole   227 

Jabish  Philips   gi 

Captain  Furguson    13 

Lieutenant  Ford    10 

Elijah  Martin    82 

David  Logan   363 

Samuel  Kennedy    112 

Mr.  Wick— Malign  Baker    138 

Cohus   Lindsicourt   114 

William  McMillan,  Esqr.   27 

Same  (Outlot)    53 

Henry  Reed    88 

John  Ellis— George  Adams    129 

Capt.  Pratt    0 

Capt.  Ford   it 

John  Covert   85 

Enock  McHendry    f»7 

James  Dument   108 

John  Terry,  Senr   116 

Joel  Williams    126 

Joseph  McHendry    79 

James  Cunningham    128 

Samuel  Kitchel    209,205 

Col.  Robert  Paterson    127 

There  are  some  variations  from  this  list  as 
given  by  different  authorities.  According  to 
some  accounts,  lots  33,  83  and  209  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  donation.  Lot  65  was  drawn  by 
Rev.  James  Kemper  and  lot  61  by  Peyton  Cook 
and  Winters. 

In  this  donation  the  entire  stretch  from  the 
southeast  comer  of  Third  and  Main  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Pearl  and  Main,  fell  to  Robert 
Caldwell.  Elijah  Martin  received  lot  82,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Pearl  and  Main.  I"he  north- 
east corner  of  Second  and  Main  was  assigned  to 
Luther  Kitchel ;  the  northeast  corner  of  Third 
and  Main  to  William  Campbell  and  John  Covert. 
North  of  them  came  Abraham  tiarrison.  The 
southeast  corner  of  Fourth  ami  Main  streets 
was  assigned  to  Henry  Reed.  <  hi  Sycamore,  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Third,  lot  fio  fell  to 
Isaac  Rates,  north  of  him  canu-  Jonathan  Fitts 
(or  Peyton  Cook  and  Winters),  then  Robert 
Bcnham,  who  had  two  lots,  extending  to  the 
corner  of  Fourth  street,  as  well  as  lot  17  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Broadway.  Many 
of  the  settlers  did  not  come  into  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  blocks  first  chosen,  as  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  lot  263,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Fourth  and  Race  streets,  was 
chosen  by  David  Logan,  but  in  the  main  the 
streets  along  the  lower  level  were  filled  up  first. 
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This  drawing  included  among  others  lots  more 
or  less  scattered,  running  up  the.  west  side  of 
Uroadway  from  Third  to  Fourth  and  the  south- 
west corner  of  Fifth  and  Broadway  ;  a  lot  on  the 
east  side  of  Sycamore  between  Third  and  Fourth  : 
the  west  side  of  Sycamore  from  Third  to  Fifth; 
the  east  side  of  Main  to  above  Fifth  street  and 
the  west  side  of  Main  almost  to  the  corner  of 
Fifth  street;  the  east  side  of  W  alnut  between 
Front  and  Second  and  the  southeast  corner  oi 
Fourth  and  Walnut. 

An  examination  of  the  records  shows  that 
very  few  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  draw  lots  in  these  distributions  ever  availed 
themselves  of  their  good  fortune.  Most  of  them 
either  abandoned  their  lots  or  assigned  them  to 
some  other  persons  who  finally  received  deeds 
for  them.  (  >f  the  original  thirty  participants  in 
the  drawing,  Isaac  Freeman  and  Scott  Traverse 
-eem  to  be  the  only  ones  who  cvcntualh  t'-ok 
(kids  for  their  in-lot-  Of  the  large  number  who 
participated  in  the  second  drawing,  almost  titty. 
aU>ut  JO  per  cent  took  deeds  for  their  m-lots  or 
parts  of  them.  These  included  Robert  Caldwell. 
John  Cutter,  Seth  Cutter.  Abraham  Cams. in. 
Dr.  John  Hole.  Jabc-di  Phillips.  Robert  I'.cnhain. 
Ceorge  Adams,  |<xt  Williams  and  Samuel 
Kitehel.  (See  Deed  Rooks  in  Recorder's  Of- 
fice. | 

Sy  mines  was  not  able  to  give  deeds  until  after 
the  patent  of  1704  *<  that  man\  transfers  had 
ln.cn  made  in  the  meantime. 

Koln-rt  Clarke  has  collected  a  list  of  original 
purchasers,  mostly  during  the  year  of  17ft).  In 
addition  to  lho-c  alreadv  mentioned,  the  follow- 
ing are  included  in  this  list  : 


Pr  Adam* 
John  A<lam« 
Henry  Atchison. 
Stephen  BartK. 
P.imr;  Bate*. 
\\'illi.im  BearVv. 

Vv.oiim  Bedell, 
Tli..»ru«  \V.\cV. 
Jaine«  Black  hum. 
John  Hlanehard. 
Trmvun  Bostwiek, 
Th-nui  Br.-.»!i. 
Brunt.  Hi  & 
M  <e-  Kurd. 
Jam*-*  Burin, 
(.arret  CivmHff, 
John  Cheek. 
Tin."  .1-  Cochran. 
Ft'hr..i-n  C  leman. 

c-  !»<•'•. 

Wi!lum  C.o»en. 


I'.  vtot)  Cook. 

I>.irtel  C  (/.■ojK-r. 
John  C«  nNori. 
l--eph  Cutter. 
Matthew  Dana".!-. 
Ff«ard  I>.<?:ii  K 
Jonathan  Dai:- 
1     ah  Dm-. 
He'i.ifii  [iriin. 
WV'  .m,  [1. 
\\  lImh  I »- >rr-  reh. 
K""t';  F..rii:iu. 
K>-.-h  Fn'i-v. 
l!<-i;i;i?t!!Tl  F'l'.n 
IV    h    V  .u'l  f . 
S^:::-:r-T  Fre,  r.r\n. 
\  '  Fl  'K 

I   »  11   (',:[• T<.n. 
T ' r - ;.  r  1  '  ,  ••  v 
l.nr.-i    1.  .iM. 
J.  I:ti  Mtirfry. 


I 


Archibald  Gray, 
George  Greves, 
John  Griffin. 
Joel  Hamblen. 
Hezekiah  Hardesty, 
Uriah  Hardesty. 

W'll"in  Har"i_ 

Jame<  Harway. 
William  Hedger. 
  Hcoolcson, 

Daniel  Hole. 
Darius  Hole. 
William  Hole. 
Zachariah  Hole 
Edward  Holland, 
Jerum  Holt. 
Israel  Hunt, 
Nehemiah  Hunt. 
Nicholas  Johnston. 
David  Joice. 
Nicholas  Jones, 
John  Kearsey  (or  Kear- 
ney). 
William  Kelly. 

Lieutenant  Kingsbury, 

l>aniel  Kitchcll.  " 
John  I>ore, 
James  Lowrry. 
John  Ludlow, 
James  Lyon, 
Daniel  McClure. 
George  McGure, 
John  McClure. 
Mary  MeChire. 
W.Kiam  McClure. 
William  McCoy. 
Jame»  McKnight, 
Henry  Mclaughlin. 
John  Mclaughlin, 
James  Marshall. 
l<aac  Martin. 
Margaret  Martin. 
Samuel  Martin. 
I. nice  Mellen. 
Jonathan  Mercer. 
James  Miller. 
Mose-  Miller. 
Jacob  Milts 
Alexander  Moore. 
Ri  ibert  Moore. 
Pr  Morrel. 
>«e  Molt. 
1  n.t  John  Munn. 
O.  ree  Murrey . 


Mr.  Neiison. 
C»eorge  Niece. 
Christopher  Noon, 
Darius  C  Orcutt. 
Andrew  Parks. 
Culberson  Parks. 
Presley  Peck. 
Thomas  Persons, 
Matthew  Pierson. 
Samuel  Pierson. 
Enos  Potter, 
James  Pursley, 
Jacob  Reeder. 
Stephen  Reeder. 
Thomas  Richards, 
fnhn  Riddle, 

Abraham  Ritelnson. 
Reuben  Rood, 
Asa  Root, 
Jonathan  Ross. 
John  Ross. 
John  Ross.  Jr  . 
Moses  Ross, 
Wdliam  Ross, 
William  Rusk. 
Col   Winlhrop  Sargent. 
Levi  Sayre, 
David  Scott, 
James  Scott. 
Obediah  Scott. 
John  Seaman. 
Jonas  Seaman, 
Nile*  Shaw. 
Cvper  Sheets, 
7iba  StiWun-. 
Captain  Strong. 
Dennis  Sullivan. 
Jacob  Tapping. 
Henry  Taylor, 
Fnos  Tern,-. 
Robert  Terry. 
John  Tharp. 
Tudpc  George  T'irner. 
Beniamin  VaVntine. 
Benjamin  \"an  Cleve. 
John  Van  Cleve. 
Jacob  Van  D<  'ran 
John  Van  Fi<  n. 
om.lx*  Van  Nuvs. 
James  Wallace. 
Iamb  Warwick. 
DavM  Welch. 
Samuel  Whitc-ide. 
John  Wiant. 

 Winters 

Am- is  Wood 


Tlie  third  settlement  in  the  Miami  purchase. 
:ir  1  the  one  made  he  Svmmes  lv.nis,  lf.  was  that 
a:  North  I '.end.  Tile  territory  covered  by  this 
-cttYmcr.t  ha-  never  her,, mi-  a  part  of  the  city 
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of  Cincinnati,  but  its  early  history  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  the  other 
two  settlements,  which  are  now  incorporated 
within  the  city  limits,  that  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  conditions  of  the  early  days  can  be  obtained 
without  an  account  of  this  third  of  the  Hamilton 
County  settlements. 

Judge  Symmes,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
reserved  for  himself  in  his  terms  of  sale  and 
settlement,  published  at  Trenton,  the  privilege 
of  locating  and  paying  for  the  entire  township 
nearest  the  juntion  of  the  Ohio  and  Great  Miami 
rivers,  as  well  as  the  several  fractional  townships 
west  and  south  between  that  one  and  the  rivers; 
here  he  purposed  founding  a  city  which  he  ex- 
pected to  become  the  metropolis  of  the  Miami 
purchase.  He  did  not  make  his  start  from 
Limestone  for  some  time  after  the  other  two 
parties  had  begun  their  settlements.  He  and  his 
|»rty  had  remained  in  that  village  for  over  six 
months,  and  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  be 
detained  until  spring,  he  had  taken  a  house 
for  himself  and  family.  He  was  waiting  for  as- 
sistance, in  the  shape  of  troops,  which  he  ex- 
pected would  be  sent  to  him  by  General  Harmar, 
and  also  for  news  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Indians. 

He  sent  down  a  few  surveyors  to  Miami,  in 
order  to  traverse  the  two  Miamis  as  far  up  as 
they  could,  and  implies  in  one  of  his  letters  that 
these  surveyors  came  down  at  the  time  Stites 
made  his  journey  to  Columbia.  He  says,  how- 
ever: "I  tarried  myself  at  Limestone,  where  I 
had  provided  a  tolerable  house  of  my  own.  and 
in  which  I  supposed  the  coming  Spring  would 
find  me ;  as  I  could  get  no  encouragement  from 
Governor  St.  Clair,  of  a  favorable  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  nor  from  General  Harmar  of  any 
assistance  of  troops." 

On  the  12th  of  December,  however.  Captain 
Kearsey,  with  45  soldiers  arrived  at  Limestone. 
Iiaving  been  ordered  down  the  Ohio  to  protect 
Ludlow  in  surveying  that  river  to  Scioto.  From 
Scioto  his  directions  were  to  go  to  Miami  if  the 
settlement  should  l>e  begun  there  and  with  his 
soldiers  to  protect  that  settlement  throughout  the 
winter. 

These  troops  added  to  the  party  already  at 
Limestone  were  "of  much  more  detriment  than 
use,"  as  the  soldiers  brought  with  them  a  very 
short  supply  of  provisions.  General  Harmar, 
it  seems,  had  some  expectations  of  having  pro- 
visions supplied  to  the  soldiers  from  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio,  and  had  sent  a  letter  to  S\mmes, 
instructing  the  contractor  coming  up  the  Ohio 


to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  supplying  the 
soldiers  at  the  Miami,  where  they  were  ex- 
pected to  winter,  but  this  arrangement  failed. 
As  a  result,  when  Kearsey  arrived  at  Lime- 
stone, Symmes  was  put  to  the  alternative  either 
of  letting  him  go  down  to  the  falls  or  of  fur- 
nishing him  and  his  people  with  provisions 
throughout  the  winter.  He  still  hoped  that  when 
General  Harmar  discovered  the  failure  of  sup- 
plies he  would  receive  some  assistance  from 
that  quarter,  and  for  this  reason  he  detained 
Kearsey  and  his  soldiers  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  burden  of  supplying  him. 

He  speaks  of  this  task  as  almost  impracticable 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  as  the  roads  were 
scarcely  passable  and  as  the  amazing  emigra- 
tion into  Kentucky  had  stripped  the  country  all 
around  Limestone  of  provisions  of  all  kinds. 
Flour  had  to  be  brought  down  the  Ohio  from 
the  Monongahela,  and  this  was  done  with  great 
difficulty,  as  the  ice  was  running  down  the  river 
considerably.  Symmes  had  provided  about  three 
thousand  weight  of  flour  and  fifteen  hundred  of 
pork  for  his  own  family  and  to  assist  the  survey- 
ors when  assistance  was  needed,  but  these  stores 
he  was  obliged  to  share  with  Kearsey. 

A  sergeant  with  18  men,  who  was  despatched 
to  the  assistance  of  Stites  and  the  surveyors, 
was  furnished  at  once  with  fifty  days'  rations. 
About  two  weeks  later  some  settlers  passed  down 
the  river,  desirous  of  locating  at  the.  Old  Fort 
at  Miami,  and  another  sergeant  with  12  men 
had  to  be  detached  as  an  escort  for  them.  This 
look  more  of  Symmes'  stores.  One  of  the  set- 
tlers, however,  assured  him  that  he  was  well 
supplied  with  flour  and  corn  and  "as  for  meat, 
I  knew  no  place  where  that  article  of  the  wild 
kiml  could  be  procured  with  more  ease  and 
plenty  than  at  Miami." 

This  last  named  detachment  had  a  hard  time ; 
the  weather  grew  intensely  cold  and  the  Ohio 
froze  to  such  a  point  that  it  was  feared  that  the 
boats  would  become  frozen  in  the  river  before 
they  reached  Miami.  They  got  as  far  as  Co- 
lumbia, where  thev  made  a  short  stop,  expecting 
to  proceed  to  the  Old  Fort  at  once,  but  the  float- 
ing ice  came  down  upon  their  boats,  injuring 
them  severely  and  drowning  much  of  the  stock 
and  destroying  most  of  the  provisions.  This 
misfortune  terminated  the  expedition. 

THE  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  WITH  Till:  INDIANS. 

In  the  meantime  Stites  kept  sending  messages 
to  S\ mines,  informing  him  of  the  frequent  visits 
of  Indians  to  the  blockhouse  and  of  their  great 
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desire  to  see  Symnics.  who  they  understood  was 
coming  to  live  in  the  Miami  country.  They 
made  great  professions  of  peace  and  friendship, 
even  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Muskingum. 

Symmes,  in  his  letter  to  Dayton,  of  May  1 8, 
1789,  describes  the -measures  which  the  Indians 
took  to  introduce  themselves  at  the  blockhouse 
as  a  little  dangerous  and  singular.  •They  had 
first  espied  Captain  Stites'  boat;'  lying  at  the 
bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  blockhouse,  as 
they  have  since  informed  me.  On  holding  a 
council  at  their  hunting  camp,  which  was  about 
six  miles  northwest  oi  the  Ohio,  they  concluded 
lo  introduce  themselves  to  our  acquaintance 
rather  as  friends  than  ;is  enemies.  To  this  they 
were  wholly  encouraged  by  the  lenity  which  had 
been  shown  by  me  to  one  of  their  camps  on 
the  Great  Miami,  in  ScptcmUr  last,  which  ad- 
venture I  have  already  communicated.  They 
had  with  them  a  white  man  by  the  name  of 
George,  who  was  a  good  interpreter  of  their 
language;  he  had  been  ten  or  twelve  years  a 
prisoner  with  them,  yet  spoke  the  English  lan- 
guage very  well.  George  was  therefore  sent 
down  to  the  blockhouse,  as  near  as  he  and  one 
Indian  dare  to  go,  and  halW>ed  to  our  jieople. 
who  were  at  work  at  their  fortifications  <  ieorgc 
called  out,  in  English,  for  sum-  of  them  to  o>nte 
to  him ;  but  those  who  heard  him  suppose* I  him 
to  be  one  of  their  own  party,  and  pan!  no  regard 
to  George's  call.  At  length,  one  answered,  in  a 
blackguarding  manner.  asking  him  win  he  did 
not  come  to  them,  if  he  had  anything  to  say  ? 
This  induced  t  ieorge  and  his  companion  t<>  retreat 
again  to  their  camp.  The  next  sup  was  in  this 
sort:  six  of  them,  armed  and  mounted  on  horse- 
back, made  towards  the  hlocklmiw.  in  order  to 
take  a  pn-oncr.  They  soon  fell  m  with  the 
fresh  trace  of  three  of  the  surveyor's  hands,  who 
were  out  a  hunting.  They  role  down  the  trail, 
and  came  up  with  the  three  men,  who  tirst  tied 
at  the  sight  of  tin  Indians,  hut  s.  -m  found  it  im- 
possible to  escape:  when  they  prepared  t  >  make 
resistance.  Ko|K;t  lhniv.ii  and  Joseph  (ox.  of 
Sussex  Count \.  New  Jersey,  were  two  of  them. 
On  Haivs,  n's  presenting  his  rifle  at  the  foremost 
Indian,  the  Indian  took  off  his  cap.  trailing  his 
gun,  and  holding  out  his  right  hand:  while 
•  ieorge  called  to  the  white  men  not  to  fire  upon 
them,  for  they  were  friends,  and  did  not  wish 
to  hurt  them:  begging  to  he  led  h\  them  to  the 
blockhouse.  This  w'as  agreed  to,  and  the  whole 
nine  came  in  toother  to  Captain  Stiles.  This 
was  so  unexpected  a  visit  In  rn  the  Indians  that 
the  [H-oplc  at  the  hi  H'khous.  w.re  much  at  a  loss 
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in  what  point  of  view  to  consider  it.  Some 
thought  tl»c  Indians  came  in  only  as  spies,  to  view 
their  strength;  others  thought  more  favorably, 
and  believed  the  Indians  sincere  in  their  peaceable 
professions.  A  few  days'  acquaintance  discard- 
ed the  fears  of  the  former,  and  the  white  and  red 
people  began  to  form  a  sociable  neighborhood : 
our  hunters  frequently  taking  shelter  for  the 
night  at  the  Indian  camps ;  and  the  Indians,  w  ith 
their  squaws,  spending  whole  days  and  nights  at 
the  blockhouse,  regaling  themselves  with  whis- 
key. This  important  piece  of  information  Cap- 
tain Stites  communicated,  as  I  before  observed, 
to  me  at  Limestone,  by  two  messengers  sent  on 
foot  up  the  banks  of  the  Ohio." 

symmes'  proclamation  to  THE  INIHANs 

Captain  Stites  kept  giving  the  Indians  further 
information  as  to  the  intentions  of  Symmes,  but 
finally  they  became  so  impatient  that  they  charged 
Stites  with  telling  them  falsehoods  in  his  repre- 
sentations as  to  Symmes*  coming  and  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  would  supply  them  with  articles  of 
trading.  Symmes  was  still  waiting  for  the  boat 
load  of  Hour  which  he  had  ordered,  or  for  some 
supplies  which  he  had  hoped  would  come  from 
Hannar.  but  these  repeated  and  urgent  messages 
decided  him  to  make  a  start  for  tear  that  if  his 
journey  were  longer  delayed  the  friendly  ac- 
tions of  the  savages  might  turn  to  hostility.  He 
was  further  encouraged  by  the  successful  landing 
of  the  Patterson  and  Ludlow  party  .  opi>osite  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking,  l'.ei'ore  starting  from 
Limestone,  on  January  3.  17K0..  he  despatched  a 
letter  of  friendship  to  his  new  Indian  neighbors, 
his  brethren  of  the  Miami  I  Cist's  Miscellanv. 
Vol.  II.  p.  61)  : 

'  f'.rothers  of  the  Wyandot s  and  Shawanesc! 
Hearken  to  your  brother,  who  is  coming  to  live 
at  the  t.reat  Miami.  He  was  on  the  <  ireal  Mi- 
ami last  summer,  while  the  IVer  was  \»-t  red. 
and  met  with  one  of  your  camps;  he  did  no  harm 
to  anything  which  you  had  in  your  camp:  he  held 
back  his  young  men  fr.  m  hurting  you  or  your 
how*,  and  would  not  let  them  take  your  skins 
or  meat,  though  your  hrothcrs  were  verv  hungrv. 
All  this  he  did.  because  he  was  your  brother, 
and  would  live  in  peace  with  the  Red  people.  If 
the  Red  people  will  li\c  in  friendship  with  him. 
and  his  \oung  men  who  came  from  the  great 
Salt  oce^n,  to  plant  corn  and  built  Cabins  on  the 
land  Utween  the  dreat  and  Little  Miami,  then 
the  White  and  Red  people  sliall  all  l>e  brothers 
and  live  toother,  and  we  will  buy  your  burs  and 
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Skin*,  and  sell  you  Blankets  and  Rifles,  and  Pow- 
der and  Lead  and  Rum,  and  everything  that  our 
Red  Brothers  may  want  in  hunting  ami  in  their 
towns. 

"Brotliers!  A  treaty  is  holding  at  Muskin- 
gum, tireat  men  from  the  thirteen  fires  are  there, 
to  meet  the  Chiefs  and  head  men  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Red  |H.c»pie.  May  the  tireat  Spirit 
direct  all  their  councils  for  peace!  But  the 
great  men  and  the  wise  men  of  the  Red  and 
White  people  cannot  keep  peace  and  friendship 
long,  unless  we,  who  are  their  sons  and  warriors, 
will  also  bury  the  hatchet  and  live  in  peace. 

"Brothers!  I  send  you  a  string  of  white  beads, 
and  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand,  that  you 
may  believe  what  I  say.  I  am  your  brother,  and 
will  be  kind  to  you  while  you  remain  in  peace. 
Farewell ! 

"Jno.  C.  Symmes.'' 

"January  the  3d,  1789.  ' 

Mr.  Cist,  on  several  occasions,  comments  on 
the  similarity  of  this  letter  to  the  letter  written 
by  I'cnn,  over  a  hundred  years  before,  to  the  In- 
dians of  his  own  purchase  as  well  as  upon  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  two  letters,  in  this, — Fenn  in 
his  letter  says  "nor  will  I  ever  allow  any  of  my 
people  to  sell  rutmne  to  make  your  jicople  drunk," 
while  Symmes  expressly  offers  to  sell  rum  as 
well  as  rifles,  powder  and  lead 

THE  LANDING  AT  NORTH  BEN  1». 

The  latter  part  of  January  brought  a  great 
rise  in  the  river  which  swept  out  the  ice  and 
cleared  the  river  for  his  boats  and  he  concluded 
to  make  a  start.  ( >n  the  jcjth  day  of  January, 
1789,  after  collecting  with  much  difficulty  a  small 
supply  of  flour  and  salt,  he  embarked  with  his 
family  and  furniture,  taking  with  them  Captain 
Kearsey  ami  the  remainder  of  his  soldiers.  The 
river  was  higher  at  this  time  by  several  feet 
than  hail  been  known  since  the  white  people 
came  to  Kentucky,  and  Symmes  embarked  with 
the  bow  of  his  boat  even  with  the  high  bank  on 
which  his  house  was  built.  These  Imats,  as  were 
the  other  boats  used  by  the  settlers,  were  llat- 
boats  made  of  green  oak.  planed  and  fastened 
with  wooden  pins  to  a  frame  of  timber  and 
caulked  with  tow  or  any  pliant  substance  that 
could  be  procured.  They  were  known  as  Ken- 
tucky boats,  and  their  materials  were  usually 
used  for  the  construction  of  houses  after  the 
landing.  When  the  party  reached  Columbia 
they  found  the  place  under  water :  but  one  house 


on  a  high  s|>ot  of  ground  had  escaped  the  del- 
uge. The  soldiers  had  been  driven  into  the  lofts 
of  their  blockhouses  and  had  been  compelled 
finally  to  trust  themselves  to  a  boat.  Symmes  and 
his  party  staid  but  one  night  and  proceeded  to 
Losantiville.  The  water  at  that  point  had  be- 
gun to  ebb,  although  the  town  had  not  suffered 
from  the  rise.  ( >n  the  2nd  of  February,  he  land- 
ed at  the  point  afterwards  known  as  North  Bend. 
His  original  idea  had  been  of  course  to  go  down 
to  the  Old  Fort,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers. 
I  le  explained  however,  that  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  this  point,  in  September  of  the  previous 
year,  he  had  remained  in  a  great  degree  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  the  ground  at  the  site  of  the 
fort.  He  had  been  but  once  on  the  spot,  and  as 
he  expected  to  return  so  soon,  did  not  fully  in- 
form himself  as  to  the  lay  of  the  land.  Through- 
out the  winter,  however,  he  had  been  told  that 
the  point  was  frequently  covered  with  water  and 
as  he  found  Columbia  under  water,  he  thought 
it  best  for  the  present  at  least  not  to  go  down  as 
far  as  Old  Fort  until  he  had  informed  himself 
whether  the  ground  was  eligible  for  a  town  or 
not.  Several  other  considerations  moved  him  in 
this  respect.  One  was  that  he  would  be  nearer 
to  the  surveyors,  who  would  not  l>c  required  to 
walk  the  extra  ten  miles  down  the  neck  of  land 
on  which  the  Fort  stood,  and  back  a«ain.  The 
other,  which  in  reality  was  the  principal  consid- 
eration, was  this, — from  the  river  elevated  as  he 
was  in  his  boat  by  the  height  of  the  water,  he 
could  see  that  the  river  hills  appear  to  fall  away 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  considerable  rise  ap- 
peared between  the  Ohio  and  the  tireat  Miami. 
Knowing  that  the  distance  across  the  neck  did 
not  exceed  a  mile,  he  thought  it  possible  to  find  a 
good  tract  of  ground  extending  from  river  to 
river,  on  which  the  city  might  be  built  with  more 
propriety,  than  if  crowded  so  far  down  in  the 
point.  For  these  reasons  he  made  his  first  lodg- 
ment in  the  most  northerly  bend  of  the  river, 
where  the  distance  is  the  least  and  the  land  the 
lowest  over  toward  the  Miami,  and  where  at  tin- 
time  of  his  arrival  he  says,  "the  banks  were  in- 
viting from  their  secure  ap|>carance  from  the 
then  fresh  in  the  ( thio." 

The  landing  was  al>out  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Tlie  men  that  In-longed  to  Captain 
Kearsey 's  company,  and  who  had  Ikch  previously 
sent  down  to  Columbia,  hail  rejoined  him,  so 
that  his  company  was  once  more  full.  They  im- 
mediately raised  what  "in  this  country  is  called  a 
camp,  1>\   netting  two  forks  of  saplings  in  the 
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ground,  a  ridge-pole  across,  and  leaning  boat- 
boards,  which  1  had  brought  from  Limestone,  one 
end  on  the  ground  and  the  other  against  the 
ridge-pole:  enclosing  one  end  of  the  camp,  and 
leaving  the  other  open  to  the  weather  for  a  door, 
where  our  fire  was  made  to  fence  against  the  cold, 
which  was  now  very  intense.  In  this  hut  I  lived 
six  weeks,  before  I  was  able  to  erect  myself  a 
iog-house,  and  cover  it,  so  a>  to  get  into  the  same 
with  my  family  and  property." 

Captain  Kearsey  was  much  displeased,  because 
Symnies  had  insisted  upon  landing  at  this  point, 
as  he  had  expected  to  go  on  to  the  <  'Id  Tort. 
When  he  set  out  on  the  expedition,  he  had  ex- 
pected to  find  a  fort  ready  built  tor  him  and  had 
not  provided  implements  necessary  to  construct 
one.  As  a  result  of  his  disap|>ointmcnl.  he  final- 
ly concluded  that  he  would  not  l>egin  the  budd- 
ing of  the  new  fortification  but  would  leave 
Sunmcs'  party  and  join  the  garrison  at  Louis- 
villc,  which  he  did  in  March.  Several  days  after 
the  landing,  however,  were  occupied  by  Symmes 
and  others  in  examining  the  ground  with  a  view 
of  locating  the  projtoscd  city.  They  found  the 
tuck  of  the  land  was  so  broken  with  hills  and 
small  streams  of  water,  as  to  make  the  laying  out 
of  the  city,  from  the  Ohio  across  to  the  Great 
Miami,  impracticable.  An  exploration  in  a  small 
boat  down  to  the  <  )ld  Fort,  showed  that  a  large 
part  of  the  land  here  had  been  covered  with 
water.  The  river  had  fallen  fifteen  feet,  "but 
the  cold  had  spread  a  mantle  of  ice.  -ix  inches 
thick,  over  all  the  back  waters  while  at  their 
height,  which  had  closed  so  firmly  round  the 
trees  on  the  low  bottoms  of  the  country  along  the 
river  side,  as  to  hang  like  canopies  projecting 
from  the  trees,  for  four  or  five  feet  distance." 

They  went  over  from  the  <  >Id  Fort  t<_>  the  pond 
on  the  Miami  and  examined  the  whole  |»>int.  but 
as  it  wn*  apparent  that  it  had  all  Wen  covered  to 
the  depth  of  many  feet,  the  idea  <>i  locating  the 
city  here  had  to  be  abandoned.  For  tin-  reason 
Symmes  concluded  without  more  loss  0f  time  to 
lav  out  a  nnmtter  r  t  house-lots  on  the  sjm-i  where 
thev  were  in  order  to  i-Tin  a  village.  Forty - 
eight  lots  of  oik  acre  each  were  laid  off.  and 
every  other  one  of  these  were  gi\en  aw  as  upon 
condition  that  the  donees  should  build  thereon 
at  once.  Further  applications  t-  !!owed.  and  the 
village  was  extendi  d  up  and  down  the  t  'hio.  un- 
til it  formed  a  front  one  mite  and  a  half  on  the 
river,  including  more  than  one  hundred  lots.  <  'n 
this  at  the  time  of  SymnuV  writing  in  Mav. 
1 78. there  were  comfortable  l.-g  cabin-,  covered 


1  with  shingles,  or  clapboards,  to  the  number  of 
forty  and  other  houses  in  process  of  erection,  so 
that  there  were  not  three  donation  lots  unappro- 

(  priated.  ^'his  village  Symnies  called  North 
Bend,  "from  its  being  situated  in  the  most  north- 
erly bend  of  the  <  >hio,  that  there  is  between  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Mississippi." 

Ftncouraged  by  his  success  at  North  Bend, 
and  by  the  fact  that  fresh  applications  were 
1  jtouring  in  for  house-lots.  Symmes  concluded  to 
lay  off  another  village,  seven  miles  up  the  Ohio 
from  North  Bend,  and  fronting  about  a  mile 
along  the  river.  This  village  he  called  South 
Bend,  "from  its  being  contiguous  to  the  most 
southerly  point  of  land  in  the  purchase." 

Despite  the  success  of  these  settlements,  as 
well  as  of  the  third  one,  a  little  below  North 
Bend,  known  as  the  Sugar  Camp  settlement, 
Symmes  felt  as  yet  uncertain  as  to  the  place 
where  he  was  to  locate  his  city.  This  city,  of 
course,  was  to  be  the  great  emporium  of  trade 
for  the  purchasers  and  its  location  was  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  consequence  in  his  mind.  His 
letters  from  North  Bend  are  full  of  discussions 
with  relation  to  the  proper  site  for  such  a  city. 
They  also  give  an  insight  into  the  many  dis- 
couragements under  which  he  labored,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed. 

In  his  letter  to  Dayton,  of  May  of  that  year, 
from  which  so  much  has  been  quoted,  he  s| teaks 
of  two  pieces  of  ground,  both  of  which  he 
thinks  eligible  for  a  city.  One  of  these  was 
on  the  Ohio  about  three  miles  east  of  North 
Bend,  the  either  was  about  three  miles  north 
of  North  Bend,  on  the  bank  of  the  Great  Miami, 
,  ami  about  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth.  His 
argument  as  to  the  merits  of  these  two  places 
is  most  curious.  He  admits  that  most  men  at 
first  thought  would  favor  the  location  on  the 
<  t'uo.  from  the  supposition  that  the  ( >hio  would 
command  more  trade  and  business  than  the 
Miami.  But  although  more  boats  would  neces- 
sarily ply  on  a  river  eleven  hundred  miles  in 
length,  there  would  be  a  greater  number  of 
towns  and  merchants  strewed  along  the  <  >hio. 
who  would  ha\e  the  same  advantage-  possessed 
bv  his  town -per -pU--  I'uK-s  the  merchants  in 
his  city  would  be  prepared  to  pay  the  New  <  >r- 
leans  price,  the  men  ham-  of  the  upper  town- 
would  proceed  down  the  river  to  the  highest 
market.  But  the  m<--t  serious  objection  to  the 
(  'hio  location  was  its  distance  from  the  Great 
Miami 
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"The  extent  of  country  spreading  for  many 
miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Great  Miami,  is.  be- 
yond all  dispute,  equal.  1  believe  superior,  in 
point  of  soil,  water  and  timber,  to  any  tract  of 
equal  contents  to  be  found  in  the  I'nitcd  States, 
l'rom  this  Egypt  on  Miami,  in  a  very  few- 
years,  will  1)0  poured  down  its  stream  to  the 
<  >hio.  the  products  of  the  country  from  two 
hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami,  which  may  be  principally  collected  at 
a  trading  town  low  down  the  banks  of  that  river; 
here,  no  rival  city  or  town  can  divide  the  trade 
of  the  river.  The  body  of  the  Miami  settlers 
will  have  their  communications  up  and  down 
the  (ireat  Miami,  \kA\\  for  im|K>rts  and  exports. 
They  cannot  work  their  corn  and  flour  boats 
eight  or  nine  miles  up  the  Ohio,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami,  should  the  city  be  built 
above  Muddy  creek.  Rut  were  it  built  on  the 
Miami,  the  settlers  throughout  the  purchase 
would  find  it  very  convenient.  At  Xorthbcnd  a 
sufficient  number  of  merchants  may.  and  no 
doubt  will  settle,  so  as  to  command  all  the  share 
of  trade  on  the  Ohio;  half  an  hour's  gallop  of 
three  miles  brings  you  to  the  city  plat  on  the 
Miami.  One  mile's  portage  is  all  the  space  that 
lies  between  the  Miami  and  Xortbbend:  and  I 
have  already  marked  out  a  road  across,  which 
is  not  only  tolerable,  but  exceedingly  good,  if 
you  make  allowance  for  the  hills  which  it  winds 
through;  then  two  miles  by  water  up  the  Miami 
brings  heavy  articles  from  the  Ohio  to  the  city." 

Such  an  arrangement  would  save  farmers 
doubling  the  point  with  their  boats.  Naturally 
the  point  itself,  were  it  high  enough,  would  be  the 
most  eligible  spot  for  a  city,  but  it  would  have 
to  be  raised  like  Venice,  out  of  the  water.  The 
superior  advantages  of  the  point,  by  reason  of 
the  richness  of  its  growth  of  wild  and  tame 
lirass  for  justuring  purjMvses.  led  Symmes  to 
favor  its  reservation  as  a  common  manor  for  the 
proprietors. 

The  final  conclusion  reached  in  this  matter 
was  that  the  great  city  of  Miami  was  laid  out 
at  the  point  of  bis  landing,  running  from  the 
Ohio  River  at  North  I '.end  to  the  Great  Miami 
at  the  present  city  of  Glevcs.  'Hie  city  did  not 
reach  quite  over  the  hanks  of  the  .Miami  as 
it  was  laid  out  on  the  ol,l  plan  and  on  the  car- 
dinal |mints.  This  necessitated  a  relocation  of 
the  lots  taken  up  hy  the  settlers  which  in  the 
main  resulted  in  little  hardship.  S\ mines  him- 
self and  his  two  nephews  were  the  only  ones 
who  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a  Mom- 


chimney  tu  their  house.  A  little  discussio.i  in 
Symmes'  letter  with  regard  to  the  common 
stretching  from  river  to  river  on  the  side  of 
the  city  is  interesting  as  showing  the  conditions 
and  as  explaining  probably  why  so  little  land 
was  set  aside  as  a  common  property  in  the  early 
days.  "I  would  have  left  a  wider  common,  but 
at  this  dangerous  time  when  we  have  already 
hail  a  man  murdered  by  the  Indians  within  the 
squares  of  the  city,  to  leave  a  larger  extent  of 
unoccupied  land  between  the  city  and  small  lots, 
would  have  looked  rather  like  trilling  with  the 
lives  of  citizens  who  are  obliged  to  go  daily  to 
their  labor  on  the  donation  lots  beyond  the  com- 
mon." 

The  Judge  did  not  care  to  lose  the  results 
of  his  own  labor  and  therefore  to  show  the  ex- 
pense to  which  he  had  gone  in  erecting  com- 
1  fortable  log  houses  for  himself  and  nephews  he 
gives  us  a  description  of  his  improvements 
which  affords  us  a  good  opportunity  of  under- 
standing the  character  of  the  better  class  of 
cabins  in  those  days: 

"The  lots  in  North  Bend  were  four  jmlcs  wide, 
we  have  therefore  occupied  twelve  poles  of 
ground  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio.  Phis  front  is 
covered  with  buildings  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  of  too  valuable  a  construction  for  me 
to  think  of  losing  them  in  the  general  w  reck  of 
the  village.  That  the  proprietors  may  be  the 
more  sensible  of  the  reasonableness  of  my  re- 
quest. I  will  give  you  a  description  of  them. 
The  first,  or  most  easterly  one.  is  a  good  cabin. 
\(t  feet  wide  and  22  feet  long,  with  a  handsome 
stone  chimney  in  it :  the  roof  is  composed  of 
boat  plank  set  endwise,  obliquely,  and  answers 
a  triple  purpose  of  rafters,  lath  and  an  undcr- 
course  of  shingle,  on  which  lie  double  rows  of 
clapboards  which  makes  an  exceedingly  tight  and 
good  roof.  The  next  is  a  cottage  io  feet  by 
18.  and  two  and  a  half  stories  high  ;  the  roof 
is  well  shingled  with  nails.  The  third  is  a  cabin 
15  feet  wide  and  10  feet  long,  one  story  high. 
w:ith  a  good  stone  chimney  in  it ;  the  n>of 
shingled  with  nails.  The  fourth  is  a  very  hand- 
some log-house  t8  feet  by  2t>.  ami  two  stories 
high,  with  two  good  cellars  under  the  same, 
the  second  cellar  being  sunk  directly  under,  the 
first  in  order  to  guard  more  effectually  against 
heat  and  cold.  This  large  cabin  is  shingled 
with  nails,  has  a  very  large  and  good  stone- 
chimney  which  extends  from  side  to  side  of  the 
house,  for  the  more  convenient  accommodation 
of  strangers,  who  are  constantly  coming  and 
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going,  an<l  never  fail  to  make  my  house  their 
home  while  they  stay  in  the  village.  It*  this 
chimney  is  a  large  oven  built  of  stone.  Adjoin- 
ing to  this  house.  1  have  built  me  a  well  finished 
smoke-house.  14  feet  square,  which  brings  you 
to  a  fortified  gate  of  eight  feet,  for  communica- 
tion back.  All  the  buildings  east  of  this  gate 
are  set  as  close  to  each  other  as  was  possible 
Adjoining  to  and  west  of  the  gate  is  a  double 
cabin  of  48  feet  in  length  and  16  feet  wide,  with 
a  well  built  stone  chimney  of  two  fireplaces,  one- 
facing  each  room.  This  roof  is  covered  with 
boat  plank  throughout,  and  double  rows  of  clap- 
boards in  the  same  manner  with  the  first  de- 
scribed cabin.  In  these  several  cabins  I  have 
fourteen  sashwindows  of  glass.  My  barn  or 
fodder-house  comes  next,  with  a  stable  on  one 
side  for  my  horses,  and  on  the  other,  one  for 
my  cows.  These  entirely  fill  up  the  space  of 
twelve  poles.  This,  string  of  cabins  stands  — — 
feet  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  quite  free 
from  and  to  the  south  of  the  front  or  Jersey 
street  of  the  city. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  of  the  proprietors 
this  small  piece  of  land  at  some  price  which  they 
may  set.  that  I  may  have  the  fee  thereof  vested 
in  mc.  These  buildings  have  cost  me  more  than 
two  hundred  pounds  specie,  and  I  can  not  afford 
to  let  them  go  to  strangers  for  nothing — the 
mason  work  alone,  came  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  There  is  not  another  house  on  the 
ground  that  has  either  cellar,  stone  chimney, 
or  glass  window  in  it,  nor  of  any  value  coin- 
pared  with  mine — therefore  none  can  complain 
of  this  indulgence  as  a  partiality  to  me." 

As  has  already  been  stated,  one  of  the  first 
undertakings  was  to  establish  another  settle- 
ment at  South  Bend  for  which  Syinmes  seemed 
to  have  great  hopes.  In  almost  cwry  letter  he 
speaks  of  the  desirability  of  encouraging  this 
settlement  by  giving  away  donation  lots  and  in 
other  ways  As  South  Bend  was  near  the  center 
of  the  purchase  he  hail  ho|>es  as  is  apparent  111 
a  letter  quoted  elsewhere  of  its  being  made 
the  county  town  but  these  hopes  soon  disap- 
peared. For  a  time  however  the  settlement 
seemed  to  impr  nc. 

The  immediate  condition  <  i  affairs  is  indi- 
cated by  Symmes'  letter  of  August  t>.  1701  : 

"Smith  Bend  is  pretty   well  c-tahlishcd.  but 

we   have  done   nothing   toward*   laying  out  a 

village  at  the  11.  rt!i<.i»t  crticr  of  the  reserved 

township  The  •r>b;d>it;int«  of  the  purchase  arc 


very  much  favored  this  summer  in  point  of 
health.  There  are  few  complaints  of  any  kind 
—rheumatisms  arc  the  chief.  Provisions  arc- 
extremely  plenty ;  corn  may  be  had  at  Columbia 
tor  2  0  cash  per  bushel;  wild  meat  is  still  had 
with  little  difficulty,  and  hogs  arc  increasing 
in  number  at  a  great  rate,  so  that  I  expect  any 
quantity  of  pork  may  be  had  next  killing  time 
at  25/0  per  hundred.  We  have  not  yet  a  supply 
of  horn-cattle;  therefore  very  little  beef  will  be 
slaughtered." 

THE  CITY  OF  MIAMI. 

The  new  city  was  supposed  to  be  called  the 
!  city  of  Miami  but  in  fact  it  was  known  as 
1  Symmcs  or  Symmes'  City  in  the  early  days.  It 
retained  its  name  however  in  the  popular  mind 
as  North  Bend  by  which  name  it  is  still  known. 
It  grew  for  a  few  years  and  in  179,1.  according 
to  Dr.  Goforth's  letters,  a  garrison  of  eighty 
soldiers  was  stationed  there.  The  gradual  con- 
centration of  interests  at  the  new  county  town 
for  those  who  desired  town  life  and  the  increas- 
ing safety  of  the  out  lying  lands  to  those  of  agri- 
cultural tendencies  soon  reduced  North  Bend  in 
population  and  in  importance. 

Symmes  in  a  letter  of  August  6,  1795.  speaks 
of  this  and  gives  the  reason : 

"The  village  is  reduced  more  than  one-halt 
in  its  numbers  of  inhabitants  since  I  left  it  to 
go  to  Jersey  in  February,  170,3.  The  people 
have  spread  themselves  into  all  parts  of  the 
purchase  below  the  military  range  since  the  In- 
dian defeat  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  the 
cabins  are  of  late  deserted  by  dozens  in  a  street. 
What  has  in  some  measure  contributed  to  this 
is  the  demand  I  made  on  all  volunteer  settlers 
at  my  arrival  to  go  out  and  improve  on  their 
forfeitures  in  the  course  of  this  year,  as  the 
truce  with  the  Indians  afforded  a  very  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  purpose.  *  *  *  They  do  not 
value  a  town  lot  more  than  so  many  square 
perches  at  any  other  place  out  of  the  town, 
for  there  is  not  a  single  advantage  enjoyed  in 
the  limits  of  the  village  of  North  Bend  which 
they  do  not  enjoy  in  more  perfection  in  the 
country,  and  there  are  many  more  inconveniences 
to  conflict  with." 

flow  complete  was  this  pacification  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tireenville  treaty  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  at  once  changed  their  atti- 
tude towards  the  whites. 

The  condition  of  trade  i*  indicated  in  S\ mines' 
letter  to  I>ayt'  n,  January  20,  !-</.; 
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'  One  word  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians. 
They  now  begin  to  crowd  in  upon  us  in  num- 
bers, and  are  becoming  troublesome.  Wc  have 
but  one  merchant  in  this  part  of  the  purchase, 
and  he  will  not  buy  their  decr-skins.  Their  next 
resort  is  to  beg  from  mc,  and  I  was  com|>elled 
last  week  to  give  them  upwards  of  forty  dollars 
value  or  send  near  forty  of  them  away 
offended. 

"The  President's  plan  of  fixing  traders  and 
stores  of  Indian  goods  along  the  frontiers,  I 
think,  is  very  judicious.  They  must  have  a 
market  for  their  skins  or  they  can  purchase 
nothing  from  us.  Though  we  have  twenty  or 
more  merchants  at  Cincinnati,  not  one  of  them 
is  fond  of  purchasing  decr-skins.  Sonic  atten- 
tion of  Government  is  certainly  necessary  to  this 
object.  If  the  Indians  can  not  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  peace  with  us  (trade  ami  commerce) 
most  assuredly  they  will  have  war.  where  one 
party  only  need  he  consulted.  Some  of  our  citi- 
zens will  purchase  horses  from  the  Indians.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  Indians  immediately 
steal  others,  for  not  an  Indian  will  walk  if  he 
can  steal  a  horse  to  ride.  I  wish  it  was  made 
penal  by  Congress  to  buy  horses  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  Indians." 

The  history  of  North  Bend  from  this  time  is 
not  eventful.  Judge  Symmes  remained  here 
for  years  and  here  received  visitors  from  all  over 
the  world  who  hap|>cncd  to  be  traveling  in  this 
ncighl>orhood.  Here  it  was  that  in  1705  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  married  his  daughter 
Annie  and  here  for  many  years  he  resided.  The 
original  log  cabin  of  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1R40  which  was  in  fact  to  a  large  extent  a 
myth  was  stip|x>scd  to  be  located  here.  The 
old  Harrison  mansion  was  in  part  built  of  logs 
but  a  large  frame  structure  was  added  and  the 
whole  clapboarded  and  painted  white  making 
for  a  time  a  commodious  house.  Henry  Howe 
in  his  "Ohio"  gives  us  a  plan  of  this  house  ami 
also  a  drawing  showing  its  exterior  appearance. 

Symmes  himself  built  another  residence  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  town  which  was  after- 
wards destroyed  by  an  incendiary  in  March. 
181 1.  The  fire  destroyed  as  well  a  large  num- 
ber of  papers  relating  to  his  transactions  in  the 
purchase,  including  certificates  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  Cincinnati  and  other  documents 
which  could  not  be  replaced.  The  loss  was  a 
matter  of  serious  consequence  and  gave  the  j 
Judge  great  trouble  in  his  later  year-.  A  man  I 
named  Hart  was  suspected  of  being  the  incen-  1 
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diary  and  his  reason  was  supposed  to  be  the 
refusal  of  Judge  Symmes  to  vote  for  him  when 
a  candidate  for  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was 
arrested,  indicted,  and  tried  and  although  the 
evidence  against  him  seemed  strong  and  most 
of  the  public  believed  in  his  guilt  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  jury. 

Thomas  Ashe,  the  English  traveler,  visited 
Symmes  in  1808  and  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  household :  "M  left  Cincinnati  with  an 
impression  very  favorable  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
with  a  higher  opinion  of  its  hack  country  than 
I  entertain  of  any  other.  Seven  miles  below  my 
departure,  at  a  place  called  North  Bend,  I 
stopped  to  take  breakfast  with  the  hospitable 
Judge  Symmes.  the  original  proprietor,  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Indian  title,  of  the  whole  of 
the  country  lying  between  the  two  Miamis.  The 
situation  which  the  Judge  has  chosen  for  his 
residence  cannot  be  equalled  for  the  variety  and 
elegance  of  its  prospects.  Improved  farms,  vil- 
lages, seats,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  and 
modern  military  works,  decorate  the  banks  of 
the  finest  piece  of  water  in  the  world,  and  pre- 
sent themselves  to  view  from  the  principal  apart- 
ments of  the  house,  which  is  a  noble  stone  man- 
sion, erected  at  great  expense — and  on  a  plan 
which  does  infinite  honor  to  the  artist  and  to 
the  taste  of  the  proprietor.  Differing  from  other 
settlers,  Mr.  Symmes  has  been  studious  to  give 
the  river-sides  a  pastoral  effect  by  preserving 
woods,  planting  orchards,  and  diversifying  these 
with  corn  fields,  sloping  pastures,  and  every 
other  effect  incidental  both  to  an  improved  and 
rural  life.  From  this  expression  of  elevated 
judgment  you  may  be  prepared  to  know  that  the 
proprietor  formerly  resided  in  England,  and 
after  in  New  York,  where  he  married  his  pres- 
ent wife,  a  lady  distinguished  by  elegance  of 
mind  and  a  general  and  correct  information. 
They  have  no  children,  but  there  resides  with 
them  a  Miss  Livingston,  on  whom  they  fix  their 
affections,  and  whom  they  treat  with  parental 
kindness  and  respectful  urbanity,  the  one  being 
due  to  her  intrinsic  merit,  and  the  other  to  her 
family,  which  is  eminent  by  birth,  property,  and 
talent  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

"The  Judge  passes  his  time  in  directing  his 
various  works,  and  the  ladies  read.  walk,  and 
attend  to  numerous  birds  and  animals,  which 
they  domesticate,  both  for  entertainment  and 
use.  Miss  Livingston  is  much  of  a  botanist — 
a  practical  one.  She  collects  seeds  from  such 
plants  and  flowers  as  are  most  conspicuous  in 
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the  prairies,  and  cultivates  them  with  care  on 
the  hanks  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hott>c.  Slu- 
ts forming  a  shrubbery  also,  which  will  en- 
tirely composed  of  magnolia,  calalpa.  papavv. 
rose',  and  tuli|>  trees,  and  all  others  distinguished 
for  blossom  and  fragrance.  In  the  middle  is 
erect e< I  a  small  Indian  temple,  where  this  young 
lady  preserves  -eeds  ami  plants,  and  clashes  speci- 
mens of  wixmI.  which  contribute  much  to  her 
knowledge  and  entertainment.  When  the 
beauties  of  the  fine  mjimhi  fade,  and  the  country 
becomes  somewhat  inert  and  insipid,  the  Judge 
and  the  ladies  remove  to  Cincinnati,  ami  revolve 
in  its  pleasures  till  fatigued,  when  they  again 
return  to  their  rural  economy,  and  to  the  prose- 
cution of  happy  and  inoffensive  designs.  I 
could  with  great  difficulty  tear  myself  from  ar- 
sons so  amiable." 

Judge  Syrniucs  died  in  Cincinnati  in  1S14  and 
was  buried  at  North  I '.end  in  the  cemetery  ab.  ut 
a  mile  southeast  of  his  former  residence.  <  'n 
hi>  grave  is  the  following  inscription: 

"Here  rest  the  remains  of  John  Clews 
Svmmes.  who.  at  the  l'*>t  of  lhe>c  hills,  made 
the  first  settlement  between  the  Miami  rivers 


Born  on  Long  Island,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
July  21.  A.  D.  1742.  Died  at  Cincinnati,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  A.  D.  1814." 

Not  very  far  from  this  grave  on  the  height 
back  of  North  Bend  rests  the  body  of  his  son- 
indaw.  President  William  Henry  Harrison. 

The  Sugar  Camp  settlement  about  three  miles 
below  North  Bend  founded  about  the  same  time 
had  at  one  time  about  thirty  houses  hut  after- 
wards became  extinct.  The  blockhouse  which 
was  built  in  the  early  days  for  the  protection  of 
the  settlers  was  said  to  be  standing  in  1K47  but 
being  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition  it  soon  dis- 
appeared altogther. 

South  Bend,  of  which  so  much  was  expected, 
was  reported  on  September  17,  1791.  to  have  in 
eluded  eighteen  or  twenty  families.  A  garrison 
of  twenty  soldiers  was  also  stationed  there.  The 
settlement  gradually  dwindled,  its  population  de- 
parted and  its  buildings  were  abandoned  ami  its 
very  site  became  almost  unknown.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  southeastern  part  of  it  is  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The 
|>ost  office  which  for  a  long  time  bore  its  name 
now  appears  as  a  railway  station.— Trainman's. 
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FORT  WASHINGTON. 


Symmes'  Complaints— The  Departure  ok  Kkaksey—  The  Arrival  or  Luce— The  Romantic 
Story  ok  Luce — The  Arrival  ok  Major  Douohty — The  Selection  or  a  Site — The 
Building  ok  the  Fort — Contemporaneous  Descriptions— The  Like  at  the  Fort — Tiik 
Arrival  ok  Governor  St.  Clair -The  Okkicers  or  the  Fort. 


The  first  military  works  on  the  site  of  Cincin- 
nati, of  which  we  have  any  record,  were  the 
blockhouses  built  for  the  expeditions  of  George 
Rogers  Clark.  These  blockhouses  were  just  op- 
jK>sitc  the  Licking  River  and  probably  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  iXcr  creek.  Fort  Kinney  was 
subsequently  built  for  the  conference  with  the 
Indians,  which  was  held  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  in  the  winter  of  1785-86. 

Stites  and  his  party  immediately  upon  landing 
at  Columbia  built  a  blockhouse  which  has  been 
described,  and  shortly  afterwards  three  block- 
houses were  erected  near  this,  forming  a  square 
stockade  fort.  A  few  weeks  later  a  sergeant  and 
six  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  as  military  pro- 
tection to  the  settlement  at  Columbia,  built  a 
blockhouse  near  Columbia  to  which  a  letter  from 
Dr.  William  Go  forth,  written  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington in  September,  1791,  probably  refers: 
'  Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  is  a 
garrison  called  Fort  Miami ;  at  a  small  distance 
l>clow  this  garrison  is  the  town  of  Columbia." 
Judge  Goforth  in  his  diarv  enters  on  August  3. 
1790:    "Named  the  Fort ''Miami."  " 

SYMMI-S'  COMI-LAINTS 

From  the  first  Symmes  relied  ujkhi  receiving 
from  the  War  Department  proper  protection 
against  the  Indians.  In  his  prospectus  written 
at  Trenton  in  1787,  he  states  that  the  Secretary 
of  War,  General  Knox,  has  assured  him  of  his 
friendly  disposition  to  support  the  settlers  against 

«3 


ihe  Indians,  "by  replacing  a  garrison  of  federal 
troops  in  the  fort  which  is  still  remaining  on  the 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,"  which 
Symmes  relied  upon  greatly  to  facilitate  the  set- 
tlement and  to  furnish  safety  to  the  first  adven- 
turers. It  may  as  well  be  remarked  here  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  never  in  the 
early  jkthkI  of  the  settlement  of  the  Miami  coun- 
try gave  proper  and  adequate  protection  to  the 
settlers.  This  was  a  matter  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  Symmes  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 
settlement.  In  his  letter  to  Dayton  written  from 
North  Rend  on  May  18.  17817,  he  complains: 

"And  though  I  have  not  lieen  actually  hindered 
from  a  settlement  by  the  Cnitcd  States  troops, 
\ct  very  small  has  been  the  support  which  I  have 
hitherto  received.  At  Muskingum.  I  believe, 
from  two  to  three  hundred  men  are  stationed, 
though  that  post  is  not  to  be  named,  in  point  of 
danger,  with  the  Miami  settlement.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  ensign  (Luce)  and  seventeen 
rank  and  file  are  all  the  guards  that  are  allowed 
me  at  present,  for  tlw  protection  and  defence  of 
this  slaughter-house,  as  some  in  this  country 
(  Kentucky)  are  pleased  to  term  the  Miami  pur- 
chase, r»n  which  are  three  settlements,  now  be- 
coming somewhat  considerable,  and  would  have 
been  important  beyond  my  former  most  sanguine 
expectations,  had  I  be<n  properly  aided,  as  prom- 
ised, with  troops  of  the  I  'nited  States,  last  sum 
mer :  and  permitted  to  have  made  my  lodgment 
in  Septemher  last,  when  I  first  explored  the  pur- 
chase- 
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Another  circumstance  which  Sy  mines  regard- 
ed as  giving  the  settlers  at  Marietta  greater  se- 
curity was  their  method  <>f  settlement  which  was 
the  New  England  plan  of  connected  tow  ns  or  vil- 
lages. The  settlers  were  not  permitted  to  go  to 
any  point  at  will  hut  were  restrained  In  their  di- 
rectors, while  at  Miami  every  purchaser  was  al- 
lowed to  choose  his  ground  and  convert  the  same 
into  a  station,  village  or  town  at  pleasure.  Noth- 
ing restrained  him  in  this  particular  hut  the  fear 
of  the  Indians  and  as  a  rc-ult  whenever  ten  or 
twelve  nun  agreed  to  form  a  station  it  was  done. 
This  method  of  course  already  militated  against 
concentration  of  strength  hut  on  the  other  hand 
it  tended  to  develop  the  country  and  open  up  for 
settlement  new-  lands  throughout  the  entire  pur- 
chase. 

The  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  treat)  at 
Fori  Harmar.  however,  on  the  oik  hand  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  Symmc-  and  his  parts  at  Lime- 
stone, but  on  the  other  hand  kept  the  Indians  oc- 
cupied to  the  east  of  the  settlements  between  the 
Miami*  and  to  that  extent  at  least  reduced  the 
danger.  When  Captain  Kearscy  with  43  troops 
arrived  at  Lime-tone  on  the  12th  of  Deccinlicr, 
178X.  ordered  down  the  <  mio  to  protect  Ludlow 
who  was  then  surveying  the  river  to  Scioto,  it 
was  with  the  further  instruction-  from  <  icneral 
Mannar  to  go  to  Miami  when  the  settlement  was 
made  there  to  protect  the  pioneers  through  the 
winter  as  already  stated.  These  troops  were  not 
sufficiently  supplied  with  provisions  and  the  ar- 
rangements made  to  renew  their  supplies  fell 
through.  S> mines  himself  was  obliged  to  un- 
dertake the  burthen  of  supplying  these  soldiers 
and  he  complain.-  vcrv  bitterly  ab-ut  it.  He  had 
to  turni-h  fifty  days'  rations  to  the  sergeant  and 
iS  men  who  were  sent  to  support  Stiles  at  hi- 
station;  again  two  weeks  later  when  the  parly 
of  settlers  already  mentioned  -tartcd  down  the 
river  to  plant  them-elves  at  the  <  M  Tort  at  Mi- 
ami 1  Fort  Finnev  1  another  sergeant  and  U  men 
were  sent  with  them  and  had  to  !*•  supplied  with 
stores.  This  detachment  it  will  W-  rcim-mln-red 
was  not  successful  in  its  purp>sc.  lite  intense 
cold  fro/e  the  river  so  that  it  was  feared  they 
would  get  fa-t  in  the  ice  Uf<re  thev  readied 
Miami.  Thcv  succeeded  in  making  Columbia 
however,  where  their  b>at-  were  injured  an<l 
much  of  their  slock  l.-t  1o  the  settler-;  this 
forced  them  to  give  Tip  tluir  intended  settlement 
at  the  (  >Id  Fort. 

When  Svmmc-  wa-  lina'h  prevailed  uj>"n  by 
the  information  of  Stilt  -  a-  to  tin  in;  ..t  t  u  ti.  <•  «il 
the  Indian-  to        luru  and  th.   f«ar  th.a!  ■!  !"  ■'.-<'' 


not  soon  arrive  at  the  settlement,  the  ml  men 
!  would  regard  bun  as  a  myth  and  would  leave  in 
j  disgust,  he  started  on  his  expedition  down  the 
■  river  on  January  29,  1789.  and  Captain  Kearscy 
I  and  the  remainder  of  his  men  went  with  him.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  as  he  jiassed  Columbia 
he  found  the  place  under  water  ami  the  soldiers 
driven  from  the  ground  floor  of  their  blockhouse 
!  into  the  loft  and  from  the  loft  intd  a  Imat  which 
j  made  him  give  up  the  plan  of  going  down  as  far 
as  t  )ld  Fort,  which  he  realized  must  W  but  poor- 
ly protected  from  the  floods. 

Captain  Kearsey  was  very  much  inclined  to 
landing  his  company  at  the  t  >ld  Fort  and  was 
ever  afterwards  much  disappointed  at  Symnies' 
refusal  to  go  down  the  river.  After  the  river 
had  fallen  atiout  fifteen  feet.  Kearsey  and 
Symnies  explored  the  site  of  the  Old  Fort  and 
found  that  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
point  had  been  covered  to  the  depth  of  main 

f<*t. 

THK  IJKIMKTI-KK  ol  KKAKSKV. 

Kearsey  was  so  disgusted  at  the  situation  that 
he  made  no  attempt  to  build  a  fortification  at 
North  I5end,  although  he  remained  on  the  ground 
from  the  2nd  day  of  February  to  the  Sth  day  of 
March  "in  which  time"  say-  Symnies  "he  had 
not  thrown  two  leigs  together  by  way  of  de- 
fence though  a  child  would  have  been  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure." 

He  finally  left  for  the  fall-,  leaving  behind  htm 
but  five  men  without  any  hl-ickbousc  or  other 
means  of  protection  and  had  Ixen  gone  but  eight 
days  when  a  contractor's  boat  arrived  with  many 
supplies  for  him.  Symnies  was  nio-t  indignant 
at  Kearsey  s  conduct  which  fnrni-licd  hi-  eiu-mie- 
ammunition  for  reports  t..  hi.-  injury.  Stories 
were  circulated  among  the  strangers  who  came 
down  the  river  to  Lime-tone,  that  the  troop-  had 
leii  the  place,  that  the  settlers  w  .rc  starving  and 
that  the  settlement  had  been  given  up  by  Con 
grc-s  as  of  no  consequence.  'Hie  Indians  were 
said  to  be-  on  the  point  of  annihilating  the  settle- 
ment and  v  inetmKs  the  st.  >ry  wa-  told  that  they 
had  already  dune  1  Such  reports  naturally 
di-cnuraged  great  niimliers  from  preceding 
down  the  rivir  and  turned  them  aside  to  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  net  surprising  that  Svmmes  thought 
Kear-es's  o  n. hut  -hotild  have  lx  en  iii(|iiircd  ml- 
and  brought  rVt'ore  <  .etural  Knox.  It  seems 
remarkable  th.-.t  the  danger-  of  the  settlement 
;i"r- ml-.  1 .  T.  1 :  -  • !  m  tin.  chapter  relating  to  the 
I  •••■'••ins   -!:■   :M   ha\.-  v.-.dc  -o   little  impre— ioti 
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upon  the  government  nor  unreasonable  that, 
Symnics  should  indignantly  write  as  follows: 

"I  now,  sir,  l>eg  leave  to  ask  why  it  is  that  we 
arc  so  neglected  on  thy,  score  of  tr<x>ps.  at  the 
settlements  on  the  Miami  purchase?  Is  it  a 
matter  of  no  moment  to  the  I  "nited  States, 
whether  we  are  saved  or  destroyed  by  the  sav- 
ages? It  is  true  the  Indians  have  hitherto  hecn 
unexpectedly  pacific,  hut  who  can  vouch  for  a 
continuance  of  peace.  They  are  a  subtile  enemy, 
and  all  their  boa-ted  friendship  may  Ik-  only  to 
learn  our  numbers,  and  what  state  of  defence 
we  arc  in.  The  Shawanese  nation  (and  they  are 
nearest  to  us  )  would  not  treat  with  ( iovenmr  St. 
llair,  at  Muskingum;  and  why  should  they  re- 
fuse him  peace,  and  observe  it  with  us?  There 
are  several  companies  of  troops  at  Muskingum, 
even  so  many  that  all  the  surveyors  of  the  t  >hio 
Company  have  always  been  escorted  with  a 
guard:  what  guards  have  the  Miami  surveyors 
had?  nothing  more  than  their  own  vigilance  ami 
courage  to  carry  them  into  the  very  midst  of 
danger."    (Symmcs  to  Dayton.  May  18,  17X9.) 

TiiK  akkivm.  or  i  t  er. 

The  applications  for  protection  to  Major 
Wyllys  at  the  falls  of  the  ( )hio  happily  resulted 
in  his  sending  Fnsign  I.uce  with  18  men  to 
North  Mend.  The  party  arrived  during  the  la*t 
days  of  March  and  within  a  week  built  a  good 
blockhouse.  It  was  during  bis  stay  at  North 
Bend  that  the  episode  of  the  Indian  attack  else- 
where referred  to  occurred.  In  this  attack  one 
soldier  named  Rinnan  from  New  Jersey  was 
killed  and  six  others  wounded,  including  two 
citizens.  A  soldier,  (Iray.  it  was  thought 
was  mortally  wounded  and  he  was  taken  with 
the  other  soldiers  to  the  garrison  at  the  falls 
where  there  was  a  surgeon.  This  attack  neces- 
sarily frightened  the  settlers  wry  much  and  fifty 
of  the  inhabitants  tied  during  the  next  few  days 
and  the  work  at  South  Hend  was  temporarily 
abandoned. 

Symmes  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  North 
Hend  attempted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Shawanese  and  for  that  purpose  sent  Isaac 
Freeman,  as  related  in  another  chapter.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  an  effort  through  Major 
Wyllys  to  obtain  from  (ieneral  Harmar  more 
troops.  In  the  meantime  he  built  a  stockade  for 
fear  of  the  worst.  "Should  the  Indians  prove 
hostile,  or  should  the  Indians  come  in  with  Mr. 
Freeman,  for  their  friends  with  us,  if  we  remain 
then  as  defenceless  as  now,  I  fear  our  weakness 


may  tempt  them  to  make  war  upon  us.  But 
there  is  another  l>encfit  I  promise  myself  from  a 
good  large  stockade :  this  is,  that  it  will  embolden 
many  a  citizen  to  settle  in  this  town,  whose 
nerves  would  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  sleeping 
out  of  a  fort.  Had  wc  have  had  a  good  stock- 
ade on  the  21  st  ultimo,  I  do  not  believe  that 
half  so  many,  if  any,  indeed,  would  have  fled  the 
place."    (June  14,  1789.) 

In  June,  further  messages  from  Major  Ham- 
tramck  at  post  \  incennos,  reciting  hostilities  by 
the  Indians  on  the  Waliash,  as  well  as  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Luce  that  the  Miami  anil  Wabash  In- 
dians intended  to  attack  the  settlement  during  the 
summer,  called  further  attention  to  the  defense- 
less condition  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Miami  coun- 
try and  it  is  probable  that  these  rumors  taken  in 
connection  with  the  attack  on  North  Bend  as 
well  as  the  actions  of  the  Indians  at  other  points 
within  the  settlements  are  responsible  for  the 
definite  action  of  the  authorities  which  terminated 
in  the  settlement  at  Fort  Washington. 

TIIK  ROMANTIC  STORY  OF  M'C'K. 

Judge  Burnet  (in  his  "Notes"),  however,  tells 
a  romantic  tale  which  may  or  may  not  lie  true, 
explaining  the  selection  of  Losantiville  as  the 
place  for  the  fort. 

After  explaining  that  North  Hend  at  first  had 
the  advantage  liccause  of  the  landing  of  the 
troops  there  by  (ieneral  Harmar  which  had  in- 
duced many  of  the  first  adventurers  to  plant 
themselves  there  as  the  place  of  greatest  safety 
and  the  subsequent  departure  of  that  detachment 
for  Louisville,  he  proceeds:  "It  appears  also  that 
Knsign  Luce,  the  commandant  of  tlie  party  which 
succeeded  it,  did  not  feel  bound  to  erect  his  fort 
at  any  particular  place  hut  was  at  liberty  to  select 
a  spot  best  calculated  to  afford  the  most  ex- 
tensive protection  to  the  Miami  settlers.  View- 
ing his  duty  in  that  light,  he  put  up  a  small  tem- 
porary work  sufficient  for  the  security  of  bis 
troops,  regardless  of  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
Judge  to  proceed  at  once  to  erect  a  substantial, 
spacious  blockhouse,  sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

"The  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  the 
Judge  had  but  little  influence  on  the  mind  of 
this  obstinate  officer,  for  in  spite  of  them  all  he 
left  the  Bend  and  proceeded  to  Cincinnati  with 
his  command  where  he  immediately  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  military  work.  That  im- 
portant move  was  followed  by  very  decided  re- 
sults—it terminated  the  strife  for  supremacy,  by 
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removing  the  only  motive  which  had  induced 
t"i»rrmT  emigrants  to  pass  tin-  settlements  above 
and  proceed  to  the  Bend  As  soon  as  the  troops 
removed  from  that  place  to  Cincinnati,  the 
settler-  of  the  Bend  who  were  tlun  the  most 
numerous,  feeling  the  loss  ui  the  protection  on 
which  they  had  relied  Uvatm  tinea ->  and  began 
to  follow;  and  ere  long  the  place  was  almost 
entirety  deserted  and  the  h>>|x  >>t  making  it  even 
a  n -peclablr  ^own  wa-  abandi -in d.  In  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  -nunner.  Major  Doughty 
arnved  at  Cincinnati  with  tp-ops  from  fort 
H.irmar  and  commenced  the  construction  of  Fort 
Washington  which  was  tin  most  extensive  and 
important  militarv  work  in  the  'I  errh ><r\  1  ! •  ■» i v; - 
ing  to  the  1  nited  States. 

"'About  th.it  time  there  wa-  a  minor  prevail- 
in-  in  the  ><  llleinelit.  said  to  have  bc.il  endorsed 
to  the  Judge  himself,  which  goes  far  to  unravel 
the  tmsters  m  which  the  removal  of  the  troops 
tr  mh  the  \'f  iid  w:t-  involved.  It  was  said,  and 
tietiivtd.  that  while  the  officer  in  command  at 
that  plact  was  I'-oking  out  very  leisurely  for  a 
suitable  -:te  on  which  to  huild  the  blockhouse, 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  beautiful 
blai -k-e\ed  female,  who  called  forth  hi-  hkM  as- 
siduous and  tender  attentions  She  was  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  settlers  at  the  Bend.  Her 
hn-.li.iiid  the  dang. r  to  which  he  would  bo 

cx]»o,t  tt  he  remained  where  he  was.  He 
therefore  n  ~  ]\ed  at  <>nce  to  remove  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  verv  promptly  executed  his  resolution. 
A-  -'-in  a-  the  gallant  commandant  discovered 
that  (he  i  I itcct  of  Ins  admiration  had  changed 
her  residence,  he  began  to  think  that  the  Bend 
w.i-  iuh  an  advautaoe-ms  -Uuation  for  a  mili- 
tary work,  and  communicated  that  opinion  to 
_f 1 1 • ' - < ■  S\ mine-.  who  strenuously  opt>o-cd  it.  His 
ri  .i-otiini;.  however,  was  ti<>t  a-  perstiasive  as 
the  sparkling  eves  of  the  fatr  dulcinea  now  at 
Cincinnati.  The  result  was  a  dt  termination  to 
v-sit  Cincinnati  and  examine  it-  advantages  tor 
a  military  p< ~t  ;  which  he  communicated  to  the 
Ju''V<  .  with  ait  assurance  (hat  it.  on  examina- 
tion, it  did  not  prove  to  ]K~  the  ui.-st  Cigible  place 
he  would  return  and  erect  the  fort  at  tbe  l'.cnd 
The  \i-'.t  w:is  i.uicklv  made,  and  r< -suited  in  a 
comicti  'ii  t!>ai  the  P..  n.'.  con!. I  not  1*  compared 
wi;h  Cincinnati  a-  a  im!;\ii.  position.  The 
tr.s  js  were  according  removed  to  that  place, 
and  the  hi'.ildtt'y  of  a  h!- »•'►.!;■  iii-e  Commenced 
Whether  this  structure  w.is  on  :1k  ground  on 
which  !-*.  rt  \\  ..sh;n^toii  was  e'.-ct.  d  h\  Major 
1  Mighty,  c.nn  riot  now  '.i  doidcd  '['hat  n-o-,,- 
r  ,       prc-!;:ced  »••.  a  «•;.  ;tn  wl-  :  si.-.,;  and  ..;  par- 
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^•ntly  trivial  in  itself,  was  attended  with  results 
J  of  incalculable  importance.    It  settled  the  ques- 
tion whether  North  Bend  or  Cincinnati  was  to 
l>e  the  great  commercial  town  of  the  Miami 
country. 

"Thus  we  see  what  unexpected  results  are 
sometimes  produced  by  circumstances  apparently 
trivial.  The  incomparable  lieauty  of  a  Spartan 
dame  produced  a  ten  years'  war.  which  terminat- 
ed in  the  destruction  of  Troy  :  and  the  irresist- 
ible charms  of  another  female  transferred  the 
commercial  emporium  of  Ohio  from  the  place 
where  it  had  been  commenced  to  the  place  where 
it  now  is.  If  this  captivating  American  Helen 
had  continued  at  the  Bend,  the  garrison  would 
have  been  erected  there—  jxipulat ion.  capital,  and 
business.  would  have  centred  there,  and 
there  would  have  been  the  <>ueen  Citv  of  the 
West." 

This  story  is  considered  of  sufficient  con  "se- 
quence as  to  b«-  referred  to  bv  John  Scott  Har- 
rison in  his  Cleves  address  where  lie  Uses  the 
language  quoted  below.  Mr  Harrison's  father 
was  for  some  time  commander  of  I-'on  Wash 
ington  and  his  grandfather  was  Judge  Sv  mines. 
I  who  resented  very  much  the  moving  of  the 
1  troops  to  Losantiville.  It  is  not  unlikely  there- 
fore that  his  statement  in  this  address  is  a  state- 
ment of  what  was  common  knowledge  not  only 
in  hi-  family  but  among  the  public. 

"But.  if  tradition  be  true,  the  prosjienty  of 
i  the  North  Bend  Colony  was  not  so  well  founded 
j  — that  it  could  not  be  retarded,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed, by  the  whimsical  caprice  of  a  black- 
ened girl     This  fair  resident  of  North  Bend 
f  whose  name.  I  regret  to  s;lv.  neither  historv 
nor  tradition  has  given  us)   suddenly  "took  it 
into  her  head  to  remove  to  the  Cincinnati  settle- 
1  iiieiit.     And  almnst  as  suddenly   the  lieutenant 
commanding  the  guard  at   North   Bend  (who 
had  been  sent  to  erect  a  bli-ckhousc  at_that  place, 
with  perhaps  some  discretion  as  to  Cincinnati) 
came  to  the  steadfast  conclusion  that  he  could 
t'ot  think  of  Jaitnigi'i^  h:s  rcpu'titinn  as  an  c/i- 
v-i'iC.-r  (ifr,-ivr  so  much  as  to  build  a  fort  at  the 
Bend,  w  hi  ii  Ci'iciioidfi  afforded  so  much  more 
eligible  a  position.     What   particular  influence 
,  the   removal   of  tlu    dark-eved   beauty  had  in 
brightening  up  the  etigitin  ring  qualifications  of 
•lu  officer  in  command.  ht-1orv  d>>es  not  tell  us 
(  I '.-at  history  do,  s  tell  tis,  that  Lieutenant  Luce 
;  n  :i  oved  hi-  v-  *i  ti  and  tn  Cincinnati.  an«l  there 
!.-•■':    his    I  ,  n     d-'.r-o."    there     stands  "(Jiieen 
•  t      ,  "'     .  Pi.  rv  .  r  Life  at  North  Bend,  p."  to  i 
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This  story  romantic  as  it  is  has  not  appealed 
t<>  most  of  the  subsequent  writers  of  history  who  ' 
demand  accurate  detail  rather  than  romantic 
generalizations.  Mr.  Miller  in  his  hook,  '"Cin- 
cinnati's Beginnings,"  devotes  considerable 
space  to  discrediting  Judge  Burnet's  narrative. 
His  argument  for  discrediting  the  story  is  first 
that  Fnsign  Luce  who  had  built  a  blockhouse 
at  North  Bend  "as  good  a  one  as  could  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances  and  con- 
tinued to  occupy  it  conducting  himself  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  manner  for  at  least  the  next 
four  months  or  until  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
July."  Me  further  states  that  the  backset  which 
the  affairs  at  North  Bend  had  received  was  in 
consequence  of  the  abandoning  of  that  post  by- 
Luce  with  his  command  and  as  a  result  of  the 
attack  in  May  already  referred  to.  He  con- 
cludes that  Fort  Washington  was  completed  and 
garrisoned  by  Major  Doughty  before  the  close 
of  dial  same  year  and  begun  by  bini  that  sum- 
mer while  Knsign  Luce  was  shown  by  the  letter 
of  Symmes  to  he  still  at  the  Bend.  As  a  final 
argument  Mr.  Miller  suggest*  that  Mr.  Luce 
did  not  have  the  proper  implements  with  which 
to  build  a  fort,  For  these  reasons  he  rejects  his 
storv  altogether.  (Cincinnati's  Beginnings,  p. 
91.) 

Mr.  Ford  in  his  "History  01  Cincinnati"  (page 
37)  speaks  of  this  as  a  gossipy  tradition  and 
apparently  takes  the  view  of  Sir.  Miller,  al- 
though the  first  point  of  Mr.  Miller's  argument 
he  shows  by  a  quotation  of  Symmes'  letter,  July 
'7^9»  to  'K>  °f  no  consequence.  In  this 
iconoclastic  age  the  tendency  of  historical  writ- 
ers is  to  reject  the  romantic,  especially  when 
it  sevms  to  have  nothing  more  than  tradition  to 
supjwrt  it.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
such  historical  method  does  not  necessarily  at- 
tain the  greatest  accuracy.  The  gossipy  tradi- 
tion shorn  of  its  exaggerations  is  frequently  a 
more  truthful  representation  of  fact  than  mist) 
records  or  formal  documents.  Judge  Burnet  did 
not  arrive  in  Cincinnati  tor  some  half  dozen 
years  after  the  building  of  Fort  Washington, 
hut  be  was  a  man  of  affairs  and  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  community,  and  such  a  man  as  would 
l>e  likely  to  hear  the  details  of  the  inside  history 
of  the  settlement  generally  discussed.  Although 
it  is  true  that  Judge  Symmes  does  not  mention 
anything  throwing  light  on  this  episode,  it  seems 
strange  and  little  hard  to  believe  that  Judge 
Burnet  would  have  recited  in  the  book,  which 
he  hands  down  to  posterity  as  his  contribution 
t.i  the  history  of  the  section,  a  statement  of  this 
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character  as  endorsed  by  Judge  Symmes  him- 
self if  there  had  been  no  basis  whatsoever  for 
the  statement  Judge  I'.nrnet  has  not  always 
been  careful  m  his  statements  of  fact  so  far  as 
matters  of  date  are  concerned,  but  he  was  at 
all  times  a  controversialist  and  therefore  would 
probably  hesitate  to  recite  such  a  story  if  he  bad 
not  felt  certain  that  it  was  known  to  others  as 
well  as  to  himself.  In  his  letter  of  October. 
1837.  to  Delafield.  the  Judge  says:  "This  anec- 
dote was  communicated  by  Judge  Symmes  and 
is  unquestionably  authentic."  (Transactions 
Ohio  Historical  Society,  Vol.  I.  p.  18.) 

As  to  the  point  that  Luce  bad  constructed  a 
suitable  blockhouse,  it  need  only  Ik-  said  that  this 
blockhouse  was  evidently  entirely  unsatisfactory 
after  the  attack  in  May.  In  a  letter  of  July 
17,  1789,  Judge  Symmes  complains  of  the  help- 
less condition  of  the  settlement.  He  says  that 
Freeman  returned  from  the  Indian  country  with 
such  terrifying  accounts  of  the  warlike  prepa- 
rations at  the  Indian  towns  as  to  raise  fresh 
commotion  in  the  village  and  as  to  induce  many 
families  to  go  down  to  the  falls,  leaving  a  place 
which  they  regarded  as  the  very  forlorn  hope 
of  the  United  States,  "and  at  the  same  time  so 
intolerably  neglected  as  we  are."  "One  ensign 
and  twelve  soldiers  in  a  little  blockhouse  badly 
constructed,  and  not  an  axe,  hoe,  spade,  or  even 
tomahawk — the  proj>erty  of  the  United  State-. 
— is  furnished  to  them.  They  must  have  per- 
ished for  want  of  shelter  and  firewood  had  I 
not  furnished  utensils  to  them  ever  since  De 
cember  last,  to  my  very  great  detriment,  for 
very  few  axes  and  other  articles  are  returned 
until  they  are  entirely  ruined,  and  frequently 
when  I  lend  an  article  it  is  gone  forever  from 
me,  as  boats  arc  always  passing,  and  by  calling 
at  this  place  furnish  an  opportunity  to  the  sol- 
diers to  barter  (or  liquor  many  an  article  of 
mine.  Not  a  swivel  is  afforded  us,  when  com- 
mon prudence  dictates  that  each  village  should 
have  two  or  three  field  pieces  at  least.  1  have 
indeed  lost  sight  ot  any  succor  from  the  United 
States.  Major  Wvllys  assured  me  when  on  his 
passage  up  the  river,  that  he  would  prevail  with 
General  Harmar  to  detach  soon  men  from  that 
post.  Seven  weeks  have  elapsed  sine*',  and  not 
a  man  arrives — not  even  a  dawn  of  hoj>e  that 
any  will  arrive,  unless  these  settlements  become 
more  an  object  of  attention  to  Congress  and 
General  Knox." 

In  view  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Miller  is  hardly 
justified  in  speaking  of  the  blockhouse  at  North 
Bend  as  being  as  good  a  one  as  could  have  been 
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expected  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  per- 
fectly apparent  that  the  fortification  was  not 
regarded  sufficient  and  that  an  effort  was  made 
in  every  communication  sent  up  the  river  to 
induce  General  Harmar  to  construct  a  tort 
worthy  of  the  importance  of  tht  place.  The 
blockhouses  along  the  rtvrr  were  regarded  as  | 
but  temporary  in  their  character  and  a  more  pre-  ; 
tentious  military  work  was  confident!)  expected.  > 

A*  early  as  June  .>>nd.  General  Harmar.  in  j 
writing  to  Major  Wyll\s.  had  snooted  that 
two  companies  would  probably  tx  ordered  to  : 
he  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
"not  only  as  a  better  ever  t  r  Kentucky  but 
also  to  afford  protection  to  Judge  Synimcs  in 
his  intendid  settlement  there  " 

The  argument  that  Luce  remained  at  North 
Bend  until  at  least  as  late  a*  July  17.  178",.  as 
reflecting  upon  this  -tory  can  have  no  weight, 
as  the  actual  effort  to  fortify  the  Miami  coun- 
try was  not  Ixgun  until  a  couple  of  months 
later.  Tlu  -arm  difference-  in  time  affect.-  the 
suggestion  that  it  was  the  attack  m  the  spring 
that  gave  l.osanmille  n>  preeminence.  This 
point  was  no  safer  during  the  -ummcr  than  was 
the  I'.end  garrisoned  by  Luce  and  his  men.  The 
final  argument,  that  of  the-  insufficiency  of  im- 
plements. di>ap|K-ar»  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  determination  was  a  ached  to  build  a 
fortress  proper  implement-  were  sent. 

T  II  K  \RR1\M   oK  \l  Mok  I  <  ><.  OH  TV. 

In  his  "Military  Journal."  Denny,  who  liad 
just  received  hi-  lieutenant  -  c  ■mmi—ion,  makes 
the  following  entry  mi  the  >/th  of  August  of 
that  year : 

'"Aug.  </th.  *  *  *  <  aptam  Strong,  with  his 
two  subalterns.  Lieutenant  King-bury  and  Fn- 
sign  Hart-hom.  and  a  coir,;. lite  company  of 
seventy  men.  embark  for  the  Miami 

"nth—  C  aptain  Ferguson  ;..:ncd  us  with  his 
recruits.  Major  J)..,ighiy  follows  Captain 
Strong  for  the  ptirp-e  of  choosing  ground  and 
la\ing  out  a  new  work  intended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  per-.fis  who  ha\e  »  tt\ <]  within  the  lim- 
its of  Judge  Symmes'  purcha-e. 

"Sept.  4"h.  —  i  erguv  n  with  In-  company  or- 
dered to  join  StP  ng  m  ertcting  a  fort  near  the 
Miami.  Lieutenant  Pratt,  the  quartern  a-ter. 
ordered  to  the  -:i"-.e  place." 

General  Harmar  in  his  letter  to  General  Kn'x. 
.Secretary  of  War.  written  fr  rn  F  rt  Harmar 
on  September  1  J.   1 7*0.  say-: 

"Mator   Ik  -igl.tx    info't-s  in   his  ]c;u  r 

dated  the  tw<  nt> -hr-t  mv.m...  that  he  arrived  at 


the  Little  Miami  on  the  sixteenth,  and  alter 
reconnoitring  for  three  days  from  thence  to  the 
P.ig  Miami,  for  an  eligible  situation  whereon  to 
erect  the  works  tor  headquarters,  he  had  at 
length  determined  to  fix  upon  a  spot  opposite 
Licking  Rher.  which  he  represents  a>  high  and 
healthy,  alxmnding  with  never-failing  springs, 
etc..  and  the  most  proper  position  he  could  find 
for  the  purpose." 

It  is  apparent  from  these  records  that  Judge 
Symmes"  appeals  were  about  to  have  some  effect 
and  tliat  .Major  Doughty  who  had  arrived  at 
Port  Harmar  from  New  York,  on  July  7th.  was 
tin-  officer  who  had  die  final  determination  of 
the  matter  of  location.  Several  days  before  Ma- 
jor Doughty  arrived  a  numlx-r  of  either  officers 
had  reached  the  llend  and  undoubtedly  hatl  made 
explorations  with  the  view  to  the  location  of 
suitable  works.  Just  what  influences  might 
have  been  brought  to  fx-ar  upm  the  particular 
officer  whoever  he  may  have  been,  whose  judg- 
ment was  finally  accepted  as  to  the  location,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  is  a  curious 
commentary  however  that  when  Lnsigu  Francis 
Luce  retired  from  the  army  in  the  following 
March.  General  II anna r  did  ivt  seem  enthusias- 
tic about  him.  "Fnsign  Francis  Lu-e  has  given 
trie  his  resignation  and  I  n<  w  enclose  his  o'liiim- 
-:on  which  I  hop*,  you  yviil  i.x  pleased  to  accept. 
I  have  allowed  him  to  be  run  up  m  the  rolls  until 
the  rir-t  of  May  next  a-  he  is  considerably  em- 
barra-ed  in  his  circumstances."  <  The  name  is 
-pela  d  Lu-e  and  Luce  indiscriminately.  I 

There  is  another  -tor)  that  shortly  after  Lieu- 
tenant King-bury  and  h:-  -ol  iicr-  arrived  at  Co- 
lumbia, he  commenced  building  a  fort  al> >ut  one 
am!  a  half  mile-  Udow  tin  1  >  -rt  Miami  built  by 
the  first  sutlers.  A  n-e  in  the  rner  cotivince-d 
bun  that  the  situation  was  a  (tad  one  and  on  De- 
ce— .ber  $1.  17'SX.  he  I«--ed  c.d'ie  and  t!  ■;»!<<  1  down 
lv  !o\s  the  ivoniti  of  D,.er  cn  ek.  Here  he  landed 
at  the  high  bank  jti-t  ab.vt  the  J-  -  .1  of  P, road- 
way ami  at  tin-  point  •  n  January  1.  17S1.  he  Ix- 
gan  huildmg  a  picket  f-  rt  a-  mar  the  ban"-,  of  the 
river  a-  it  c ■r.Ul  be  tn...i  d.  t.  aptam  S:m-s  who 
yea-  111  the  party  yva-  <••*  U  •]  'o  ar-  after  by  say- 
ing (Vat  tin-  was  the  fir-"  a'te-ipt  made  t.  wards 
•.  rvci-g   a    bin'  ii-'g    in    I  mcmnati.     Tin-  fort 

..111  rd:".g  to  the  -t..r;,  sy.'o  t.-.idt  alal  occupied  by 
■'r   -  !<•:-•-  rI    Wa-hmgt.  ai    yya-  cou;- 

I  '1  te  .■.••  '  a  ' ! '  ha  .1  r  ds  u  1'u  n  the  >-•  ntractor-'  li>  nw 
was  1  ■  -  ! r  a   ':••'.■  a '•>.<•.«    n   it  -.s  i-  en,'--<d  widi 
I  ::d  d>(g  ami  }-•:.:■  t  a  pan  of  the  artificer-' 

yard. 
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Symmcs'  complaints  seem  to  have  had  influ- 
ence in  the  matter,  and  Dayton  writes  to  him  on 
August  15,  1789: 

"In  consequence  of  what  you  wrote  to  me.  I 
conversed  very  freely  with  General  Knox  on  the 
situation  of  the  settlers  uj>on  your  tract,  and 
likewise  upon  its  position  on  the  Ohio  as  com- 
paratively preferable  for  the  general  defense  of 
the  territory  to  either  of  the  other  places  at  which 
the  troops  are  stationed.  He  gave  me  assurances 
lnfore  1  took  my  leave  of  him,  that  he  would 
immediately  make  such  new  arrangements  in 
that  country  as  would  effectually  cover  and  pro- 
tect you.  If  this  should  be  delayed  long,  do  not 
fail  to  inform  me.  ami  I  will  take  care  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  promise." 

In  a  letter  of  August  25,  1780,  Dayton  says: 

"Gen'l  Knox,  whom  I  do  not  fail  to  call  upon 
and  converse  with,  in  every  visit  to  New  York, 
about  your  situation  assures  me  I  may  l>e  per- 
fectly at  ease,  for  that  he  has  directed  such  a 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  troops  in  the 
Western  territory  as  will  effectually  protect  you." 

In  his  letter  of  September  20,  1789.  Dayton 
again  speaks  of  being  at  New  York  and  says : 

"Governor  St.  Clair  was  my  fellow-passenger, 
and  we  conversed  much,  as  may  naturally  be 
supposed,  on  the  Western  connlrv,  and  particu- 
larly your  tract.  He  informs  me  that  the  pres- 
ent plan  is  to  station  a  considerable  part  of  the 
troops  lictwecn  the  Miamis  and  to  extend  a 
chain  of  posts  from  thence  to  post  St.  Vincent. 
Upon  my  arrival  in  town,  I  visited  dcn'l  Knox, 
who  assured  me  that  Captains  Ferguson  and 
Strong's  companies  were  at  this  time  with  you, 
and  that  he  thought  it  probable  you  would  soon 
have  Headquarters  there.  These  new  arrange- 
ments are  of  importance  and  must  contribute 
greatly  to  nromote  the  population  and  increase 
the  value  of  the  tract." 

THK  SFJ.KCTION  OF  A  SITF. 

After  the  determination  to  erect  a  fortification 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  which  should 
serve  to  protect  the  settlers  in  the  Symmes'  pur- 
chase, was  finally  reached,  there  was  but  little 
delay.  As  seen  from  Lieutenant  Denny's  diary. 
Captain  Strong  with  Lieutenant  Kingsbury  and 
Ensign  Hartshorn  left  Fort  Harmar  on  August 
gth,  followed  on  the  4th  of  the  next  month  by 
Captain  Ferguson  and  Lieutenant  Pratt.  The 
work  was  entirely  under  the  charge  of  Major 
Doughty  a  native  of  New  Jersey  who  had  served 
in  the  artillery  arm  of  the  service  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army  and  was  appointed  major  of  tFe 


artillery  battalion  of  the  United  States  Army  in 
1784.  Major  Doughty  had  been  the  designer 
and  constructor  of  Fort  Harmar  in  1785  and  was 
regarded  as  a  very  able  and  patriotic  officer.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  work  in  building  Fort 
Washington  he  returned  to  Fort  Harmar.  He 
was  at  this  time  next  in  command  to  (ieneral 
Harmar.  In  the  latter's  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  already  cited,  it  is  apparent  that 
Doughty  reached  the  Little  "Miami  on  the  16th 
of  August  and  that  by  the  20th  he  had  deter- 
mined the  matter  of  location,  making  the  report 
of  the  same  in  his  letter  of  the  21st.  This  re- 
port and  the  letter  of  General  Harmar  show  that 
the  immediate  reason  which  determined  this  lo- 
cation of  the  site  was  the  height  of  the  elevation 
and  it  was  due  to  this  that  Mr.  King  makes  the 
remark  "that  whatever  Cincinnati  may  have  suf- 
fered since  by  floods  she  undoubtedly  owes  her 
start  to  that  of  1789."    (Kings  Ohio.  p.  21 

The  spot  selected  was  immediately  east  of  the 
platted  land  and  on  the  second  or  tipper  bank. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  shore  at  this  point 
rose  rather  sharply  to  a  height  of  about  55 
feet  above  low  water  where  there  was  a  ter- 
race which  extended  for  some  distance  to  the 
east  ami  west.  Although  this  was  the  level 
which  was  first  built  ii|xm  by  the  settlers,  it  was 
not  sufficiently  high  to  protect  against  unusual 
overflow.  The  level  ground  at  this  place  ran 
Iwck  to  the  top  of  the  bank  about  450  feet,  at 
which  point  there  was  a  second  bank  rising  some 
30  feet  higher.  It  was  this  second  terrace  which 
was  from  80  to  90  feet  above  low  water,  en- 
tirely out  of  the  reach  of  the  highest  floods  in 
the  Ohio  River,  which  was  selected  by  Major 
Doughty.  The  bank  of  the  river  was  heavily 
wooded  with  beech  trees  many  of  which  were 
quite  large.  Above  these,  between  this  bank  and 
the  second  bank,  was  a  heavy  growth  of  white 
walnut,  soft  maple,  white  elm,  shell  bark  hickory 
and  white  ash.  On  the  second  terrace  was 
spread  a  variety  of  timber,  such  as  beech,  ash, 
black  walnut,  hickory  and  black  and  red  oak. 
generally  of  vigorous  growth.  Here  and  there 
white  oak  and  poplar  interspersed  the  rest.  The 
entire  reservation  as  subsequently  made  by  the 
government,  including  15  acres,  lay  east  of 
Rroadway  and  extended  from  Fourth  street  to 
the  river  as  far  cast  as  Ludlow  street.  The 
early  maps  of  the  city  show  in  a  general  way 
the  location  of  Fort  Washington  and  as  late  as 
February,  1841,  Samuel  Abbey,  who  belonged 
as  sergeant  to  the  detachment  of  troops  under 
the  command  of  Major  Doughty,  revisited  the 
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city  and  Watcd  the  fort.  After  some  difficulty 
m  determining  its  actual  site,  he  is  reported  to 
have  made  his  way  to  the  Public  I.andmg  where 
he  t.xtk  observations  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lick- 
ing and  the  direction  of  the  -un.  after  which  he 
Marled  ui>  I '-roadway  a-  far  as  Third  street  and 
turned.  Alter  reaching  a  |» >int  where  that 
street  alter-  Us  angles  northward!)  he  placed  his 
foot  on  the  ground  with  emphasis  and  observed. 
"Here  is  the  ven  -pot  where  stood  the  Hag 
staff." 

In  recent  years  a  movement  was  started  to  de- 
termine accurately  the  location  of  the  fort  and 
one  rcMih  of  that  tnov em<  nt  is  the  admirable 
monograph  on  Fort  Washington,  written  by 
RoUrt  Kal-ton  Jones  of  the  Cnitcd  States  Fn- 
ginier's  Department,  and  published  hy  the  Soci- 
ety of  (".  ilottial  W  ars  for  the  State  of  (  »hio  in 
it-  Year  l'.-»'k  for  o*oj.  In  that  vohiine  is  given 
at  length  the  account  of  die  s<.  arch  for  proper 
material  from  which  could  lie.  den-t  mined  accu- 
rately the  location  of  the  fort  and  a  plat  is  in- 
cluded marking  the  lines.  In  a  general  way  it 
hia\  lie  stated  that  the  fort  la>  east  .>f  F.midwav 
and  vvi -l  of  l.udlow,  right  along  the  prc-eiit  line 
of  Third  street  with  its  central  part  aUnit  a 
point  when    Third  street  tiniis  t.»  the  northeast. 

The  s- unlit a>t  angle  and  the  blockhouse  --t  the 
fort  stood  upon  a  site  ot  the  house  -trice  known 
as  tin  Drake  house,—  the  second  hou-e  from  the 
southwest  corner  of  l.udlow  and  Third  streets 
which  wa-  in  gun  by  Drake  a-  early  a-  1S1  j  and 
not  completed  until  1S1S.  In  the  cornice  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  front  r>«>nt  of  tin-  hou-c  be- 
tween tv.o  window  -  opening  on  the  halcom  is  a 
pla-ter  east  or  alto-relievo  ,,f  Wa-hington  winch 
i-  said  lo  Mr.  Join  -  to  have  turn  placed  there 
at-itit  the  war  1S15.  Mr.  Join-  in  h:-  mono- 
graph give-  an  illustration  ,,f  tin-  head  of  Wash- 
ington a-  well  .1-  of  the  Drake  and  Man-held 
hoiiM  s.  Drakv  -late-  in  hi-  del,* '-Hi. -n.  tn  a  ca-e 
in  the  I'niied  State-  Court  referred  to  el- "where, 
that  he  lived  lure  from  iSu  f  .  lSj';  tin-  is  an 
inaccurate  statement,  however,  a-  he  did  not 
move  into  tin-  !i,.Use  until  <  'etol«T.  1S1H.  at  the 
Jinn  of  it-  i..  ■tr.o'etioii. 

Tile  Mansfield  tmnve  to  (he  we-t  of  the  1  >rakc 
house  1-  s.-ud  to  -:ark  the  -Ue  <.f  tit,.-  gatewav  of 
the  fort.  "Un-  In  i:-(  wa-  built  111  iSjj  \<\  Hon. 
larvd  Mau-tr!  '.  -urv  e. .  .r  general  of  the  I'nited 
Stat>-.  It  w.i-  .-vltpHo  for  111.111%  \e.ir-  In  the 
la;-  Kufn-  King.  •  -ie  ot  the  lead- r-  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati bar  and  the  Inst,. nan    >f  1  »hio. 

Tlu  s,,uthvvesi  angle  of  the  t •  ■  r  1  and  bl.  n'kh.  u-e 
wa-  marked  for  ram    vat-  b\    the  remarkable 


building  known  as  the  Hazaar  built  by  Madam 
Trollope  in  1829  and  removed  in  March,  1881. 
to  lie  supplanted  by  a  building  known  as  the  I-or- 
raine  Ihulding. 

Among  the  licst  known  pictures  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  Cincinnati  is  a  picture  of  Fort 
Washington  taken  from  a  sketch  made  by  Maj. 
Jonathan  Heart  in  170'  just  prior  to  his  setting 
out  on  the  St.  Clair  expedition  in  which  he  was 
killed.  Another  well  known  picture  is  that  of 
"Cincinnati  in  1802."  made  up  from  a  drawing 
by  a  man  named  William  I'uckncll  who  resided 
m  the  city  at  that  time  which  gave  the  location 
of  the  buildings  and  streets  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy. From  this  drawing  and  Captain  Heart's 
sketch  of  Fort  Washington  and  other  materials 
Alfred  J  Swing  made  the  picture  referred  to 
which  shows  with  more  or  less  accuracy  the  city 

1  at  that  time,  with  the  fort  on  the  upper  l>ank  and 
the  artificers'  yard  on  the  lower  bank  just  south 

'  of  the  pond  and  east  of  Ycatman's  Cove.  A 
little  to  the  southeast  of  ilu-  fort  is  shown  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Allison  in  the  midst  of  Peach 
tirove,  alterwards  tlu  site  of  the  Lytic  home- 
stead.   Dr.  Drake  say-  that  the  house  was  where 

1    the  Lytic  house  now  stands."    If  so,  the  pic- 

:  ture  by  Swing  is  quite  inaccurate  in  this  par- 
ticular, even  after  making  allowance  for  the 
southwestern  point  of  view.  The  Lytic  house 
is  the  present  Foster  residence  on  l-avvrence 
street.  (  Drake's  Discourses,  p.  2(j  )  Dr.  Alli- 
son's house  was  subsequently  occupied  hy  Dr. 
t. of.  rtli.  the  tutor  of  Drake. 

The  various  hereditary  patriotic  societies  of 
the  city  have  erected  at  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  fort  a  monument  built  of  native  Ohio 
stone  in  the  form  of  a  blockhouse,  which  stands 
altout  nine  feet  aUjvc  ground.  This  is  surround- 
ed bv  a  chain  railing  supported  hv  four  old 
cannon-.  The  monument  bears  uim>ii  its  various 
face-  broti/e  tabid-  U]H>n  which  are  inscribed 
the-  dedication  and  a  map  of  the  fort  together 
with  the  streets  surrounding  it  and  intersecting 
it. 

T1IF,  Rt  ll-M  No  ol    [  UK  I  ..KI 

It  is  a] .parent  that  from  the  first  this  fortifi- 
c::' :■  .ti  was  intended  to  be  a  permanent  and  im- 
p  .riant  one  and  ii  wa-  designed  as  the  head- 
quarter- of  General  Haruiar.  As  earlv  as  Sep- 
;••::'. er  j.'nd  In  write-  iron:  I'ort  Hannar  to 
«  I  ra-;.  1-  J.Tu-on.  '"I  am  shortly  going  to 
•nak<-  1.  v  headquarters  dow  n  opposite  Licking 
River."  (  m  tlu  jStli  in  a  le-ter  to  Gen.  Richard 
1     U  r,    ti'eti    at    Pittsburg,   be    says:  "Your 
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humble  servant  is  a  bird  of  passage.  Sonic  time 
tile  latter  end  of  next  month  or  beginning  of 
November  I  shall  move  down  the  river,  bag 
and  baggage  (leaving  Zicglcr's  and  Heart's 
companies  at  this  |>ost  for  the  protection  of  our 
New  Kngland  brethren),  and  shall  fix  my  head- 
quarters opposite  Licking  River.  1  am  in  hourly 
exjnxtation  of  the  (iovernor"  (St.  Clair,— Gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest  Territory). 

Again  on  November  <>th.  |u-  writes  to  Thomas 
Milllm:  "1  am  now  on  the  wing,  expecting  to 
move  down  the  Ohio  in  a  few  days  and  to  fix  my 
headquarters  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking 
River  about  three  hundred  miles  below  this 
garrison  where  I  shall  be  proud  to  lie  honored 
with  your  company."  General  Harmar  evidently 
had  great  expectations  for  in  the  same  letter 
he  sj>eaks  as  follows  of  the  game:  "Venison 
two  or  three  inches  cut  deep  of  fat.  turkey  at 
one  pence  per  p>und,  buffalo  in  abundance,  and 
cat  fish  of  one  hundred  pounds  weight,  are 
stories  that  are  by  no  means  exaggerated.  I 
am  going  to  a  country  where  there  is  a  much 
greater  plenty  of  game  than  there  is  here  at 
present." 

Lieutenant  Denny  records  in  his  diary  on 
November  loth  that  "the  (ieneral  intends  re- 
moving to  head  quarters  very  shortly  to  the 
new  fort  building  by  Major  Doughty  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Licking  creek." 

("Ieneral  Harmar  left  the  fort  bearing  his 
name  on  December  24th  an<l  after  a  passage  of 
four  days  arrived  at  the  new  fort  with  his 
command  including  a1>out  three  hundred  men. 
This  was  just  one  year  after  the  landing  of 
the  Patterson  party  at  I .osantiville.  His  first 
letter  from  Fort  Washington  was  written  to  the 
committee  of  the  Ohio  Company  and  inhabitants 
of  the  settlement  of  Marietta,  thanking  them 
for  a  polite  address  sent  to  him  upon  his  de- 
parture. This  was  written  January  K,  i~«»o.  and 
headed.  "Head  Quarters.  Fort  Washington." 
On  January  14.  he  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  (ieneral  Knox,  concerning  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fort  From  this  letter  we  learn  that 
the  plan  of  die  fort  i-  Major  Doughty's  and 
that  Captain  Ferguson  and  Lieutenant  Pratt  are 
particularly  entitled  lo  credit  for  their  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  attention  in  forwarding 
the  work  thus  far  It  was  evidently  not  entirely 
completed  for  (Ieneral  Harmar  says:  "This  will 
be  one  of  the  most  solid  and  substantial  wooden 
fortresses,  when  finished,  of  any  in  the  Western 
Territory.  It  is  built  of  hewn  timber  a  per- 
fect square,  two  stories  high  with  tour  block- 


houses at  the  angles.  *  *  On  account  of 
its  superior  excellence  I  have  thought  proper 
to  honor  it  with  the  name  of  l-ort  H  iisluii^toii. 
The  public  ought  to  be  benefited  by  the  sale 
of  these  buildings  whenever  we  evacuate  them, 
although  they  will  cost  them  but  little." 

The  reason  for  the  low  cost  is  given  in  die 
letter:  "About  forty  or  fifty  Kentucky  boats 
have  begun  and  will  complete  it.  Limestone  is 
the  grand  mart  of  Kentucky:  whenever  boats 
arrive  there  they  are  scarcely  of  any  value  to 
the  owners;  they  are  frequently  set  adrift  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  arrival  of  others. 
I  have  contracted  for  the  al>ove  number  for  the 
moderate  price  of  from  one  to  two  dollars  each; 
thus  much  for  the  plank  work.  All  other  ex- 
penses (wagon-hire,  nails  and  some  glass  ex- 
cepted) arc  to  be  charged  to  the  labor  of  the 
troops.  The  lime  we  have  burned  ourselves, 
and  the  stone  is  at  hand,  lie  pleased  to  receive 
the  enclosed  plan  of  the  fort."  (.Ieneral  Har- 
mar proceeds  to  give  some  information  con- 
cerning the  settlements:  •  The  distance  between 
the  Little  and  Great  Miami  is  twenty  eight 
measured  miles.  Near  the  Little  Miami  there  is 
a  settlement  called  Columbia;  here  seven  miles 
distant  from  Columbia,  there  is  another  named 
Losauliville  but  lately  changed  to  Cincinnati  and 
Judge  Symmes  himself  resides  at  the  other, 
altout  fifteen  miles  from  hence,  called  the  Miami 
city,  at  the  north  bend  of  the  Ohio  River.  They 
are,  in  general,  but  small  cabins,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  (foorcr  class  of  people." 

General  Harmar  was  evidently  a  little  home- 
sick for  Marietta.  In  a  Utter  to  Major  Doughty, 
written  some  months  Ik- fore,  he  speaks  of  fmd- 
'"K  Ray  circles,  of  ladies'  balls,  etc..  and  in  his 
letter  to  General  Mifflin,  from  which  an  extract 
has  already  been  made,  he  says:  "Our  New 
Kngland  brethren  are  a  very  industrious  set  of 
people.  With  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
troops  which  they  acknowledge  with  great  grati- 
tude they  have  converted  the  wilderness  into 
a  fine  state  of  cultivation.  Their  settlement  bids 
fair  to  be  very  flourishing.  Cornfields,  gardens, 
etc..  now  appear  in  places  which  wen-  lately  the 
habitation  of  wild  beasts.  Stub  are  the  glorious 
effects  of  industry." 

He  also  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  forward- 
ing despatches  to  Fort  Washington  by  river: 
"Fort  Pitt  is  alxuit  five  hundred  miles  away 
which  makes  u  too  fatiguing  to  send  monthly 
a  boat  against  the  stream."  F>  r  this  reason  he 
was  making  arrangements  to  send  his  letters  to 
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Danville,  in  Kentucky.  t<>  !>c  forwarded  through 
the  wilderness  and  deposited  at  the  ix>>t  office 
in  kichmond. 

Major   Denny  ha<l  also  l»evn   favorably   itn-  ■ 
pressed   with  thr  settlement  at   Fort  llarrnar. 
Many  of  the  men  from  New  Imgland,  he  said, 
were  of  the  first  respectability.— old  Revolution- 
ary officers. 

lloNTKXFOftANKi'US  I -KM  kllTloNs. 

From  other  descriptions  of  I'ort  Washington 
we  learn  that  it  was  hinlt  generally  upon  the 
plan  of  most  of  the  forts  on  the  Western  fron- 
tier. This  plan  usually  provided  for  blockhouse- 
or  bastions  located  at  the  angles.  These  blvk- 
houses  were  sometimes  set  obliquely  to  the  side 
walls  or  curtains  of  the  fort.  ,,r  as  in  the  ca-c 
of  I'ort  Washington  jiarallel  to  the-e  wall-  and 
projecting  alx.ut  ten  feet  m  front  of  them  in 
each  direction  so  a-  to  command  o  .mplct<  Iy  .  by 
the  direct  and  raking  tire  of  cannon  and  musket- 
rv.  each  of  the  lotir  wall-  of  the  f' ■rtiticati'  »n. 
The  entire  structure  was  alimit  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  square  The  blockhou-e-  were 
usually  two  st-rie-  in  height  with  the  upper 
story  projecting  he\ond  the  one  below  and 
pierced  with  loop-holes  for  firearms.  They  were 
built  of  hewn  lot;-  and  were  probably  aliotit 
twenty  feet  square.  The  l.»g»  were  hewed  on 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  to  bring  them  into 
close  contact  and  were  buitt  in  horizontal 
courses  notchetl  together  at  the  corners  <  >n 
the  middle  of  each  side  wall  or  curiam  were  the 
Itarrack  building-  or  -tore  hou-c-  built  al-o  of 
hewn  timber  and  tw. .  -lorn-  high  but  without 
the  over  hanging  of  the  -eo  nd  story  I  let  ween 
the  blockbou-e-  and  barrack-  were  pah-ades 
madc  of  tree  trunk-,  placed  upright  in  a  trench 
which  wa-  ustially  four  feet  d<  •  p  The-e  p-i'i- 
sades  ro-e  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  als  \t-  the 
-urfacc  of  the  ground  and  Were  -quafed  oft  at 
their  lower  etui  and  pointed  at  ibe  t ■  •] •  _  The 
edges  of  the  pali-ades.  where  they  came  into 
contact  with  each  other,  were  titt- d  to-etlu  r  and 
tistiailv  a  m  o  •ml  row  wn-  placid  tn  m:.  h  a  van- 
ner  as  to  co\er  the  joints  of  tliv  oiitt  r  r-  'W .  [  h< 
w  hole  structure  was  U-tmd  firvdv  n  •'  •-r  by 
horizontal  -trmg  p..  c<  -  b\  w.-  d«  ;>  pin- 

to the   Upp«T  end-   ..f  til.    [>:o'-a.|«s.      The   r— .Is 

of  the  huiMmg-  and  the  ;:•  ■  t-  were  tisiia!!-.  i-n- 
structed  of  the  r.-tigh  plank  nun  or  »aw.  d  fr  ::> 
logs  except   nil'  re   K  tvr  r   c  .uld   b.  . 
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the  planks  from  the  Kentucky  boats  were  used. 
Chimneys  were  sometimes  made  of  stone  and 
sometimes  of  sticks  built  up  in  cob  house  fashion 
and  plastered  with  clay.  The  earth  in  the 
trench  was  usually  rammed  al«>ut  the  palisades 
while  on  the  outside  shallow  ditches  were  dug 
fe>r  the  surface  drainage.  The  logs  used  for  the 
framing  timbers  and  for  the  palisades  an.l  outer 
walls  were  cut  of  course  from  the  trees  in  the 
neighborhood.  W  e  are  informed  that  the  build- 
ings used  as  the  l>arracks  were  located  one  in 
the  middle  of  each  of  the  four  sides  and  that 
the  one  on  the  south  side  contained  six  rooms 
of  twenty  feet  each  arranged  three  on  each  side 
of  the  gateway.  This  gateway  was  alx.ut 
twelve  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high  and  secured 
by  heavy  wi«>dcn  doors  affording  a  passage 
through  the  line  of  barracks.  Hie  barracks  ran 
over  the  gateway.  From  these  dimensions  it 
seems  that  there  was  about  twenty-two  ami  one 
half  feet  of  palisade  work  at  each  end  of  the 
barrack  buildings,  (See  'Fort  Washington"  by 
K.  R.  Jones  from  which  this  description  is 
largely  taken,  t 

The  fort  was  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 
date fifteen  hundred  -oldiers.  with  officers"  quar- 
ters, conveniently  arranged  and  better  furnished 
than  the  Carracks,  in  the  southeast  blockhouse 
for  the-  proper  complement  of  such  a  force. 

In  that  ivo-t  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Fojt  Washington  made  in  recent 
years  just  cited.  R.  R.  Jones  quotes  at  length 
fr  tn  the  proceeding*  in"  the  case-  of  lessee  of 
Hannar's  heir-  ; -.».  l>avid  tiwynne  and  <  ieorge 
Morn-  which  was  tried  in  December.  iHj<>.  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Cmted  States  for  the 
then  Seventh  Circuit  which  included  the  <  ihio 
District  Among  these  y ■  r-  vi  chugs  is  the  de 
]io.:t]on  of  John  sieves  Symme-  made  in  lSoo. 
u;  which  he  .ie-cr:t.e-  the  laying  .■nt  of  -mall 
lo-s  ,.f  -i-u  square  r> -1-  each  on  the  html 
tu'iTi  the  fort  and  parade  ground  <>n  the  west 
and  Dier  eruk  •  n  the  ea-t  in  the  year  1 700. 
ei^V.t  of  which  ware  -o!d  to  Cetu-ral  Har- 
n  .ir  t  -r  £t,j.  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  te-tified  ,,s  to 
tie  f.rri.-tm  --  «.f  a  jd.it  made  by  Joseph  <  itst. 
c::\  -urve,  ,r,  and  stand  that  he  oner  lived 
m  the  r  -  ■•  -  that  Were  nv'.lpled  hv  the  CotiV 
i»*au  !'-r  of   the  g:,rris.  n  wa»  in    |Xoj  or 

i  S.  p  and  that  aiterw;;ril-  in  1S0.S.  w  hen  the 
r  -<r.i  was  -  Id  by  the  government,  lit  pur- 
.-hn-i.!  »,  ural  I'"-  which  included  the  -onth- 
1.1-t   a-gb-  and   }>'■  C-.b.  He  built   a  rc-i- 

•  iiii'.  <  ii"-  *i  tti'. -e  l"t»  and  resided  tliere  until 
iSj;      Dtirmg  'hi-  jM-ri--d   the    foundations  of 
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the  fort  were  everywhere  to  be  seen  and  could 
he  compared  with  the  lines  ami  corner*  of  the 
lots  and  streets. 

According  to  the  deposition  of  William  11.  ()r- 
cutt  given  in  an  action  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  I  nitcd  States  in  March,  iX-»o  (printed  b> 
Mr.  Jones),  the  artificers'  yard  was  to  the  west 
of  the  garrison  and  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  and  contained  a  blockhouse  on  the  west 
corner  of  the  triangle.  This  blockhouse  must 
have  stood  near  the  present  east  line  of  I  .road- 
way. It  is  not  mentioned  by  the  other  depon- 
ents in  that  case  nor  shown  on  the  map  presented 
in  court  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  (iemral  Hannar 
in  his  re|x)rt  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  how- 
ever shown  on. the  sketch  of  the  fort  made  by 
Maj.  Jonathan  Heart  in  1701,  the  familiar  sketch 
so  well  known  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of 
Cincinnati. 

Major  Heart  was  in  the  fort  from  the  Joth  of 
April  mud  tin-  departure  of  the  troops  for  the 
St.  Clair  campaign  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
during  which  time  this  sketch  must  have  been 
made.  This  same  blockhouse  was  also  men- 
tioned in  the  " Narrative"  of  Rev.  ( >.  M.  Spencer 
(page  27).  In  his  description  of  early  Cincin- 
nati, as  he  first  saw  it  in  February.  170,1 ,  he 
says : 

"Met ween  Fastcrn  row  (a  narrow  street  now 
enlarge  into  Mroadway )  and  Main  street,  on 
Front  and  Columbia  Streets,  there  were  about 
twenty  log  houses;  and  on  Sycamore  and  Main, 
principally  on  the  second  bank,  or  hill,  as  it  was 
called,  there  were  scattered  about  fifteen  cabins 
more.  At  the  foot  of  this  bank,  extending 
across  Mroadway  and  Main  streets,  were  large 
ponds,  on  which  as  lately  as  the  winter  of  1798, 
I  have  seen  boys  skating.  All  the  ground  from 
the  foot  of  the  second  bank  to  the  river,  between 
l-awrciiec  street  and  Mroadway.  and  appropri- 
ated to  the  fort,  was  an  open  space,  on  which,  al- 
though no  trees  were  left  standing,  most  of  their 
large  trunks  were  still  lying.  (  >n  the  top.  and 
about  eighty  feet  distant  from  the  brow  of  the 
second  hank,  facing  the  river.  sI<«n|  Fort  Wash- 
ington, occuping  nearly  all  the  ground  lietween 
Third  and  Fourth  streets,  and  lietween  I.udlow 
street  and  Mroadway.  This  fort,  of  nearly  a 
square  form,  was  simply  a  wooden  fortification, 
whose  four  sides  or  walls,  each  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  long,  were  constructed  of 
hewed  logs,  erected  into  liarracks  two  stories 
high,  connected  at  the  corners  by  high  pickets, 
with  bastions  or  blockhouses,  also  of  hewed  logs, 
and  projecting  at  Hint  ten  feet  in  front  of  each 


side  of  the  fort,  so  that  the  cannon  placed  within 
them  could  be  brought  to  rake  its  walls.  Hirough 
the  centre  of  the  south  side,  or  front  of  the  fort, 
was  the  principal  gateway,  a  passage  through 
this  line  of  barracks,  about  twelve  feet  wide  and 
ten  feet  high,  secured  by  strong  wooden  doors  of 
the  same  dimensions.  Apjiended  to  the  fort 
on  its  north  side,  and  enclosed  with  high  pal- 
isades extending  from  its  northeast  and  north- 
west corners  to  a  blockhouse,  was  a  small  trian- 
gular space,  in  which  w  ere  constructed  shops  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  artificers.  Kxtending 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  fort,  was  a  fine  es- 
planade, about  eighty  feet  wide  and  enclosed 
with  a  handsome  paling  on  the  brow  of  the 
bank ;  the  descent  from  which,  to  the  lower  bot- 
tom, was  sloping,  aUnit  thirty  feet.  The  front 
and  sides  of  the  fort  were  whitewashed,  and  at 
a  small  distance  presented  a  handsome  and  im- 
posing appearance.  <  )n  the  eastern  side  were 
the  officers'  gardens  finely  cultivated,  ornament- 
ed with  beautiful  summer  houses  and  yielding 
in  their  season  abundance  of  vegetables." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  varies  from  the 
testimony  of  Orcutl  and  the  picture  by  Captain 
Heart  which  places  the  fifth  blockhouse  to  the 
west.  Sonic  of  the  blockhouses  in  Captain 
Heart's  sketch  have  the  appearance  of  being  hex- 
agonal instead  of  square  as  described.  In  the 
center  of  the  enclosure  stood  the  flagstaff.  The 
road  from  the  river  seems  to  come  along  the 
east  side  of  the  structure  probably  along  the 
line  of  the  present  Ludlow  street.  This  led 
down  to  the  old  artificers'  yard  which  was  on  the 
lower  bank  near  the  river  a  little  distance  east 
of  Mroadway.  This  ap}>cndage  to  the  fort  con- 
tained about  two  acres  of  ground  which  were  en- 
closed by  small  and  contiguous  buildings  occu- 
pied as  work  shops  and  quarters  for  the  labor- 
rers.  Within  the  enclosure  there  was  a  large 
two-story  frame  house  familiarly  called  the 
"Yellow  House."  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  quartermaster-general.  Captain  Thorp, 
which  was  said  to  l>c  the  most  commodious  and 
best  finished  edifice  in  Cincinnati.  Ranging  be- 
tween the  fort  and  this  yard,  probably  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  Second  ami  Mroadway  .  were 
several  log  houses  which  were  occupied  by  sol- 
diers. The  fort  itself  as  well  as  the  paling  fence 
in  front  of  it  was  whitewashed  (afterwards 
painted  red)  ami  at  a  short  distance  must  indeed 
have  presented  a  very  handsome  and  imposing 
appearance,  standing  out  so  prominently  above 
the  little  town  nestling  below  it.  (  Mirrnet's 
Notes,  p.  34.) 
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To  the  east,  Dr.  Allium,  as  alrcaeiv  statcei.  the 
surgeon-general  oi  the  army,  subsequently  crect- 
c<l  a  plain  frame  dwelling  in  the  center  oi  a 
large  lot  cultivated  as  a  ganicn  and  fruitery 
which  was  called  "Peach  Grove."  To  the  north 
on  the  north  side  oi  Fourth  street  Whind  the  tort. 
Col.  Winthrop  Sargent.  Secretary  oi  the  Terri- 
tory, buiit  a  convenient  frame  house  which  was 
alio  surrounded  by  a  si>acious  garden. 

Genera!  Harniar  wa»  >  •  delighted  with  the  Ite- 
ration that  in  March.  IJ<»>.  he  wrote  to  Judge 
Synimes  speaking  of  his  de-:rc  for  an  acre  oi 
ground  or  perhaps  a  little  more  near  the  gam- 
s' m  on  the  east  side  oi  it  for  the  purpose  oi  mak- 
ing a  garden.  I  supj  <..>,-  by  applying  to  Mr. 
Ludlow  lie  w  ill  be  ab!e  to  stake  off  three  or  i-  ur 
lots  accordingly.  I  wish  to  give  him  the  neces- 
sary directions."  This  garil.  u  which  was  Wated 
south  of  Third  and  ca*t  of  Ludlow  u  ntamed 
a  summer  bouse  which  f>ecamc  file  ot  the  p-'int- 
ior  determination  senile  years  bier  in  the  cause 
in  the  United  States  *  "nrt  alrea>!>  referred  to. 
Just  previous  to  this  the  General  hail  written  to 
a  merchant  friend  oi  his  in  iluladelphu,  J.  ;\a- 
than  Williams,  recalling  tin  gay  nv-imn^  ni-d 
together  in  France  winch  recollection  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  h  r  comparisons:  Hen.  we 
are  delight  fully  situated  on  the  m>  -t  Vautiful 
river  in  the  world.  La  />.\7«-  A'i:u*r,.  e»pp<>siie  the 
mouth  oi  Licking  in  Kentucky.  You'll  wonder 
at  this  wlun  y  u  call  to  mind  the  handsome-  me- 
anders of  tin  Seine  at  the  toot  of  y  ur  «>M  ejuar- 
ters.  Society,  unless  what  the  military  affords, 
is  entirely  out  oi  tin  question.  I » it iT.i ■ .  venison, 
turkeys,  anil  fish  oi  an  etvirttv.us  sua-  iwlun  the 
season  arrives  i.  we  have  m  great  abundance.  It 
ever  Mtjs—l  •rtwn-,  the  slippery  jade,  should 
<hrect  your  curse  t<.  the  westward,  it  will  give 
iik  great  pleasure  to  re -.de  you  with  s,,.,,,-  of  our 
.iainties.  You  shall  ha\e  a  hearty  -  .hi;erl\  wel- 
come." 

About  the  same  time  he  writes  to  another 
friend.  i).iniel  Uvmer.  at  Reading,  Pcnns^l- 
vania,  inviting  him  to  visit  him: 

"We  can  afford  \-<u  buff  i;  and  vent-on  in 
abundance.  *  *  •  We  are  most  beautifully 
situattd  wh.re  we  are  at  preset  --u  the  hand- 
some river  i  'h:o  and  direct!-.  "p[»  site  Lickim,-  in 
Kentuckv.  1  have  heard  lie  ru  u  s  of  di  *t urhance 
lati.lv  from  our  ye!'. w  brethren  From  Fort 
Pitt  you  can  e.-.s;\  q\..x  AVn  the  current  to  see 
me.  It  is  at.  nit  ri\e  hundred  miks.  This  ■  nth 
I  expect  wf  shall  have  great  p'cnt\  of  fish  .  such 
as  pik.  .  pt  r.  h.  b.iss,  huff..'-  .  «:i!ri;. .  -n  and  cat: 


the  latter  oi  an  enormous  size.  What  do  you 
j  think  of  being  regaleel  of  one  of  one  hundred 
i  weight  ?    There  are  some  actually  caught  at  that 

weight." 

TICK  LIFE  AT  Til F.  FORT. 

f  ort  Washington  naturally  became  the  center 
oi  life  in  the  hrtle  community  gathered  about 
this  point.  The  poi>ulation  of  the  town  when 
the  fort  was  first  erectc<l  cemsistcd  of  1 1  families 
and  >4  unmarried  men  together  with  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  About  twenty 
small  log  cabins  were  built  chiefly  on  the  iower 
bank.  The  upper  part  of  the  trees  on  the  I'  >t- 
toni  between  Walnut  street  and  Broadway  wen- 
cut  down  but  not  entirely  removed  for  several 
1  years.  As  late  as  1795.  Judge  Burnet  records 
!  that  Cincinnati  was  a  small  village  of  log  cab- 
|  ins  including  alx>ut  fifteen  rough  unfinished 
frame  houses  with  stone  chimneys.  Not  a  brick 
had  then  been  seen  in  the  place.  In  c on sequence 
of  the  fact  that  the  surface  ot  the  ground  at  the 
base  oi  the  upiH-r  level  was  lower  than  on  tin' 
margin  of  the  river,  there  extended  ihe  entire 
le-ngth  of  the  town  along  the  river  front  a  narrow 
swamp  or  morass.  This  subjected  the  inhabit- 
:  ants  during  the  summer  and  fall  to  ague  and  in- 
termittent fevers.  <  »ne  of  the  se  attacks  crime  up- 
on the  Judge  in  SeptemU-r.  \~<t>.  while  at  the 
cluef  hotel  of  the  village  owned  ami  kept  by 
<  iriffin  Yeatman.  an  e'arh  emigrant  from  Vir- 
ginia.  Hie  Judge's  lieti  st<  »">d  in  a  lar-e  p-on 
neither  lathe  el  tn.r  plastered  which  was  originally 
mtemlcd  anel  occasionally  u»e«l  for  the  ball  room. 
It  was  ordinarily  occupied  as  the  cum,  .11  <]..r- 
mitory  of  the  establishment  and  at  tht>  lime  there 
were  fifteen  or  sixteen  others  king  stek  in  the 
same  room  which  gave  it  much  the  ap|>earancc 
•  ■f  a  hosjirral.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  invalids, 
who  were  conscious  that  they  were  as  well  pro. 
vided  for  as  circun>ta»e<s  would  permit,  made 
but    few    murmurs    or    complaints.     1  Kurnet's 

\'  'te*.  p.   , 2  I 

( ieneral  Harmar.  as  has  alrcadv  been  quoted. 

Commented  Up- ill  the  hick  of  am  s.  .eiete  e  xce  pt- 
ing such  as  could  be  found  arr.ong  the-  soldiers. 
A  s;lr.ilar  complaint  ts  ma.le  by  |ud-e  1 '.timet, 
who  speaks  from  an  altogether  different  i-int  ...1 
view.  According  to  bun  tlx. re  were  but  "few 
individuals  and  still  lYwe-r  fan  dies  who  had  bee  n 
accustomed  to  mingle  in  the  circles  of  p- dished 
society.  That  fact  put  it  in  the  p  u  r  of  the 
military  to  give  character  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  pHoplr.  Such  a  schev  1  it  nui-t  be 
admitted  wa*  hv  n»  means  m;.  nded  to  make  the 
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most  favorable  impression  on  the  morals  and  so- 
briety of  any  community  as  was  abundantly 
proved  by  tlx:  result.  Idleness,  drinking  and 
gambling  prevailed  in  the  army  to  a  greater  ex- 
lent  dian  it  has  at  any  subsequent  period. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
l>ecn  several  years  in  the  wilderness  cut  off  from 
all  society  but  their  own  with  but  few  comforts 
and  conveniences  at  hand  and  no  amusements 
but  such  as  their  own  ingenuity  could  invent. 
Libraries  were  not  to  be  found, — men  of  liberal 
minds  or  polished  manners  were  rarely  to  |>e  met 
with;  and  they  had  long  been  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  modest  and  accomplished  female 
society  which  always  produces  a  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  feelings  and  moral  habits  of  men. 
Thus  situated  the  officers  were  urged  by  an  ir- 
resistible impulse  to  tax  their  wits  for  expedients 
to  fill  up  the  chasms  of  leisure  which  were  left 
on  their  hands  after  a  full  discharge  of  their 
military  duties;  and  as  is  too  frequently  the  cast- 
in  such  circumstances  the  bottle,  the  dice-l>ox 
and  the  card  table  were  among  the  expedients 
resorted  to  because  they  were  the  nearest  had 
and  the  most  easily  procured.  It  is  a  disastrous 
fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  officers 
under  General  Wayne  and  subsequently  under 
General  Wilkinson  were  hard  drinkers.  Harri- 
son, Clark.  Shomberg,  Ford,  Strong  and  a  few 
others  were  the  only  exceptions.  Such  were  the 
habits  of  the  army  when  they  began  to  associate 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati  and  of  the 
Western  settlements  generally  and  to  give  tone 
to  public  sentiment.  As  a  natural  consequence 
the  citizens  indulged  in  the  same  practices  and 
formed  the  same  habits."    (Burnet's  Notes,  p. 

In  proof  of  this  the  Judge  cites  the  fact  that 
when  he  came  to  the  bar  there  were  nine  resi- 
dent lawyers  engaged  in  the  practice.  He  for 
many  years  had  been  the  only  survivor ;  the  rest 
with  the  exception  of  his  brother,  who  died  of 
consumption  in  1801,  had  all  become  confirmed 
sots  and  descended  to  premature  graves. 

Mr.  Cist  quotes  the  following  "Instructive 
Record,"  which  describes  the  habits  of  the  offi- 
cers already  referred  to  By  Judge  Burnet. 

"In  August,  1793.  a  court  martial  was  con- 
vened on  the  s|>ot  where  Cincinnati  now  stands, 
by  order  of  General  St.  Clair,  for  the  trial  of 
one  ensign  Morgan  ;  who  was  found  guilty  and 
cashiered.  Three  years  thereafter,  the  late  Gen. 
Wm.  Raton  (a  member  of  the  court  1.  th.n 
consul  to  Tunis,  thus  recorded  the  late  of  lit'- 
associates : 


Brig.  Gen.  Posey 
Major  D. 
Major  H. 
Capt.  P. 
Capi.  P. 
Capt.  Eaton 
Capt  P. 
Capt.  M. 
Capt 
Capt  P. 
Capt.  J. 
Capt.  C. 

Faton's  own  fate, 


Resigned  and  dead. 
Resigned  and  dead. 
Damned  by  brandy 
Dead  per  dn 
Dead 
At  Tunis. 
Dammd  by  brandy. 

Dead. 
Dead 
Dead 

Dammd  by  brandv. 

Killed 

dlhoiigh  delayed,  was 
sealed  by  the  same  habits.  He  died  in  1811. 
confirmed  in  intemjHrance. 

"Among  orders  filed  away  in  1  7<>j.  by  a  mer- 
chant of  that  period,  and  now  lying  on  my 
lable,  the  whole  number  being  twelve,  ten  arc 
ior  spirituous  liquors,  as  follow-. :  'Twenty  gal- 
lons whiskey— hail  a  gallon  coyncac— leii  gal- 
lons whiskey — three  gallons  whiskey — one  gal- 
lon madeira — two  gallons  cogu.-ac — whiskey 
whiskey— whiskey— whiskey.'  These  were  all 
ior  officers  in  the  I'nited  States  Army,  mhih- 
of  whose  initials  correspond  with  Katon's  lisi." 
1  Cist's  Miscellany.  Vol.  II.  p.  <*).) 

The  entries  in  Smith  &  I'indlay  s  1*.. .k>  .,1 
recount.  preserved  among  the  "l-'indlay 
Tapers."  in  the  Historical  and  I'hilosophical  So- 
ciety of  Ohio  tell  much  the  same  tale. 

Judge  Goforth's  docket  of  August  12, 
gives  evidence  of  the  serious  character  of  the 
sales  of  liquor.  The  Judge,  who  lived  at  (  i  him- 
l»ia,  records  that  on  ihat  day  Ik  was  visiied  by 
Fsq.  Wells  and  Mr.  Sedam.  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  that  as  he  was  walking  with  them 
to  the  boat  towards  evening  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  pernicious  practice  of  retail 
ing  spirituous  liquors  to  the  troops.  General 
Harmar  desired  that  the  court  should  take  some 
action  to  break  up  this  practice.  According  to 
this  suggestion,  a  session  was  called  for  the 
14th  of  August  at  which  time  Coforlh  records 
that  he  arrived  at  Cincinnati  with  Fsq.  Gano 
and  "waited  upon  F.sq.  McMillan  who  was  in  a 
low  state  of  health  but  gave  me  encouragement 
that  he  would  be  able  to  sit  in  session." 

A  letter  was  sent  by  Judge  Goforth  to  General 
Harmar  asking  evidence  with  regard  to  (he 
sale  of  liquors  by  the  persons  sanctioned  in  the 
previous  May  term  to  keep  public  houses  «,f 
entertainment.  Thereupon  "the  court  being 
opened,  present  William  Goforth.  William 
Wells.  William  McMillan.  John  S.  Gano 

"Captain  Ferguson.  Captain  Pratt.  Captain 
Strong,  ami  several  other  officers  ap|>carcd 
agreeable  to  Gen.  Harmar's  order*,  and  informed 
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the  court,  that  in  consequence  of  the  troops  be- 
ing debauched  by  spirituous  liquors,  punish- 
ment had  become  frequent  in  the  army,  and 
that  the  men  were  sickening  fast,  and  that  the 
sickness  in  the  opinion  of  the  Doctors  was  in 
a  great  degree  hrought  on  by  excessive  hard  I 
drinking,  and  the  officers  complained  of  thru 
houses  which  had  retailed  to  the  troops,  to-wit : 
Thomas  Cochran,  Mathcw  Winton  am]  hhn 
Scott.  These  charges  were  supported  by  evi 
dence,  and  Thomas  Cochran,  and  Mathew  Win- 
ton,  each  with  a  security  were  bound  by  their 
recognizance  at  the  next  General  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace,  tu  be  holden  at  Cincinnati, 
for  the  county  of  Hamilton  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  November  next,  in  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  refrain 
from  retailing  spirituous  liquors  to  the  troops 
without  a  written  permission  from  their  officers. 
And  John  Scott,  in  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars. 
The  Court  being  adjourned  without  dav  " 
(Cist's  Miscellany,  Vol.  1.  p.  i»7  ) 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  GOVERNOR  ST  CI-UR 

Arthur  St.  Clair,  the  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory, arrived  at  Fort  Washington  on  January  J, 
1790.  and  staid  until  the  5th  at  which  time  he 
departed  for  the  Illinois  country,  accompanied 
by  an  escort  of  fifty  chosen  men  selected  from 
the  garrison  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Lieutenant  Doyle.  Major  WylKs  accompanied 
him.  General  St.  Clair  came  down  on  a  fiat- 
boat  and  was  met  at  the  landing  and  escorted 
to  Fort  Washington  by  the  military  and  citizens, 
during  which  time  a  salute  of  14  guns  was  fired 
from  the  fort.  It  is  said  that  when  he  arrived 
near  the  village,  while  standing  on  the  roof  of 
the  boat  looking  at  the  town  he  asked.  '  What 
in  the  hell  is  the  name  of  this  town  am  how?" 
Whether  that  anecdote  Ik  true  or  not  it  is  cer- 
tain that  during  his  stav  the  name  was  changed 
from  Lo»antivi!Ie  to  Cincinnati,  in  h'UVT  of  the 
society  of  that  name  which  had  just  been  formed 
by  the  ex -officers  of  the  Kevolutionar>  Army 
Tin*  socittv  had  been  so  called  in  Iwivt  of  the 
Roman  patriot.  Ctnoinnatus.  who  at  the  calling 
of  his  country  had  left  hi*  plow  to  take  up  arms 
in  her  defense,  and  after  the  cotn!:-si,  n  ,>f  his 
work  had  returned  to  h;-  farm  again.  This 
had  been  the  usual  bistort  of  the  officers  of 
the  Revolutionary  At->  and  when  the\  formed 
their  society  to  keep  :n  remembraiii  e  the  scenes 
and  events  of  their  l"tig  struggle  for  indepen- 
dtnec.  to  keep  al:-.e  the  f r n • ' ^1 .1  p  thus  fori::ed 
and  also  to  care  t'.-r  >h-.    «i.|i>«>  an.l  orphans 


of  their  deceased  fellow  officers,  they  selected 
this  name  as  the  most  appropriate  one.  each 
feeling  himself  to  be  a  Cincinnatus  of  modern 
time.  As  the  Ohio  settlements  were  the  first 
fruits  of  the  victory  with  which  the  Revolution- 
ary soldiers  had  any  special  connection,  the 
name  seemed  an  appropriate  one  for  the  town 
in  which  was  located  its  principal  fort. 

During  this  visit  General  St.  Clair  erected  the 
county  of  Hamilton,  which  he  named  in  honor 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  Judge  Symmes.  Various  officers  of 
the  county  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
on  the  5th  he  left  for  Fort  Vincennes  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  the  savages  if  jjossiblc 
and  to  organize  the  territory  west  of  Hamilton 
County. 

The  history  of  Fort  Washington  from  this 
time  was  in  the  main  the  history  of  Cincinnati. 
It  was  the  central  point  in  the  community  as 
well  as  in  the  Territory.  The  expeditions 
against  the  Western  Indians  all  set  out  from 
this  fort  and  their  history  is  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  community.  In  the  correspondence 
between  the  officers  and  in  the  official  reports 
are  found  many  of  the  most  valuable  authorities 
upon  which  the  history  must  be  based.  The 
letters  of  General  Harmar.  written  from  the  fort 
<luring  his  residence  there,  give  much  informa- 
tion as  to  the  life  of  not  only  the  soldiers  and 
of  the  people  in  the  neighborly*  >d  but  fore- 
shadow the  expeditions  against  the  Indians.  In 
a  letter  to  Richard  Graham,  in  March.  i-<yo, 
he  refers  to  the  murder  of  some  people  at  a 
small  station  above  Limestone  by  the  savages 
who  "will  continue  their  carnages  and  depre- 
dations until  government  raise  a  proper  force 
to  sweep  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth."  In 
a  letter  in  the  san  e  month  to  General  Knox, 
he  says:  "The  Indians  still  continue  to  murder 
and  plunder  the  inhabitants;  especially  the  boats 
going  up  and  down  the  Ohio  River  About  the 
middle  of  this  month  they  broke  up  Kenton  Sta- 
tion, a  small  settlement  fifteen  miles  above  Lime- 
stone, killing  and  capturing  the  wlvk-  of  the  peo-  • 
pie  supjwx-cd  to  be  ten  or  twelve  in  number.  P.uck- 
ner  Thruston.  Esq..  has  ju<t  arrived  here  who 
informs  me  of  a  capital  stroke  of  plunder  which 
thev  made  from  the  b>ats.  one  of  which  he  wa« 
on  board  a  small  distance  above  Scioto  River. 
Tins  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  and  has  'given  me  the  enclosed  writ- 
ten report  of  the  attack  by  which  you  will  be 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  pr  [-err.  captured 
bv  the  savages  w,v  estimated  at   (4  ^^  He 
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supposed  (hem  to  have  been  Sliawanees.  No  cal- 
culation will  answer  but  raising  a  sufficient  force 
to  effectually  chastise  the  whole  of  those  nations 
who  are  known  to  be  hostile." 

In  a  letter  to  Captain  Zicgler,  who  was  after- 
wards the  first  mayor  of  C  incinnati,  hut  at  that 
time  celebrating  his  honeymoon,  in  command 
at  Fort  1  larmar,  he  commends  him  for  sending 
a  guard  with  the  contractors'  boats,  as  the  In- 
dians begin  already  to  be  very  troublesome  on 
the  river  near  Scioto.  "We  have  a  delightful 
situation  here  and  an  excellent  garrison ;  no 
danger  as  there  is  with  you  of  an  inundation." 

To  Dr.  Wistar,  he  writes  concerning  some 
l>oncs  which  he  is  forwarding  to  him.  "\Vc  are 
at  present  stationed  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking  River  not  above  twenty  miles  hy  land 
from  the  Kig  Hone  I.ick  crock  I  intend  shortly 
to  let  Dr.  Allison,  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment, 
proceed  to  that  place  and  stay  there  for  about 
a  week.  Upon  his  return  1  am  in  hopes  to  be 
able  to  send  you  a  proper  collection  of  the  lioncs, 
and  worthy  of  your  acceptance,  as  the  Doctor 
is  curious  in  these  matters."  In  this  letter  he 
speaks  also  of  the  subject  which  seems  to  be 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  "The  savages  begin  al- 
ready to  be  very  troublesome  with  the  boats 
descending  the  Ohio  River :  nothing  will  cure 
them  but  an  effectual  chastisement." 

In  a  letter  of  June  8th,  to  William  Govett. 
after  the  discussion  of  purchasing  an  encyclo- 
pedia "the  most  elegant  edition  that  can  lie  pro- 
cured" and  a  thermometer  he  says  "the  Indians 
have  been  and  still  are  troublesome.  I  am  in 
full  hopes  that  the  new  government  will  give 
me  the  materials  to  work  with  ami  the  next 
year  be  prepared  for  a  general  war  with  them." 
About  the  same  time  he  writes  to  the  paymaster 
general,  complaining  as  follows :  "There  has 
been  a  Major  J   here  for  the  avowed  de- 

sign of  speculating  upon  the  necessities  of  the 
soldiers  and  some  others  but  1  have  prevented 
them.  It  is  in  my  opinion  a  most  dishonorable 
traffic ;  by  God  my  hands  are  clear  of  it  and 
if  I  find  that  any  officer  is  concerned  in  it  he 
shall  be  called  to  a  strict  and  severe  account 
for  such  unmilitary  proceedings.  The  Indians 
arc  exceedingly  troublesome.  1  know  of  noth- 
ing that  will  cure  the  disorder  but  government 
raising  an  army  to  effectually  chastise  them. 
All  treaties  are  in  vain." 

THE  OFFICERS  OF  Till.  H'ltl 

In  a  letter  to  Lieut.  Matthew  Frn-i.  com- 
manding officer  at   Fort   Pitt.  announcing  that 


he  will  surely  be  selected  as  the  paymaster  at 
Fort  Washington,  General  Harmar  gives  a  list 
of  officers  at  Fort  Washington  on  June  9,  1790. 
They  were:  Gen.  Josiah  Harmar,  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Ferguson,  Capt.  David  Strong.  Capt.  Wil- 
liam McCurdy,  Capt.  Erkuries  licatty,  Lieut. 
John  Armstrong,  Lieut.  William  Kerncy  ( Kear- 
scy),  Lieut.  Mahlon  Fordc,  Lieut.  John  Pratt. 
Lieut.  Ebenezer  Denny.  Ensign  Cornelius  Ryker 
Sedam,  Fnsign  Asa  Hartshorn.  Ensign  Robert 
Thompson,  and  Dr.  Richard  Allison.    With  but 

|  few  exceptions  the  officers  of  this  First  United 
States  Infantry,  whose  names  are  given,  had 

1  served  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  served 

I  in  the  campaigns  about  to  begin. 

General  Harmar  had  served  from  Octolier  27. 
•775.  <°  November  3,  1783.  when  he  retired  with 
the  rank  of  brevet  colonel.  During  the  follow- 
ing vear  he  conveyed  dispatches  to  I'aris  fr<>ni 
Congress,  announcing  the  formal  ratification  of 
jK-ace.  August  u.  1784,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel commandant  of  the  United  States 
Infantry  Regiment,  and  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  army  until  he  was  superseded  by  Arthur 
St.  Clair  in  1791.  He  retired  from  the  service 
January  1,  1792.  owing  to  the  criticisms  con- 
cerning his  management  of  the  campaign  which 
hears  his  name.  He  returned  to  Pennsylvania 
and  there  served  six  years  as  adjutant-general 
and  died  on  August  20,  1813,  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  buried  with  military  honors. 

,     William  Ferguson  was  from  Pennsylvania  and 
1  had  served  in  the  Artillery  Corps  during  the 
Revolution.    He  was  appointed  captain  in  the 
:  United  States  Army  in  1785  and  as  already  stat- 
.  ed  was  the  principal  constructor  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, associated  in  that  duty  with  Lieutenant 
j  Pratt.    He  married  Susanna,  daughter  of  Mas- 
j  kell   Ewing,  secretary  of  the  Masonic  Grand 
;  Lodge  of  New  Jersey.    (Ewing's  name  appears 
as  secretary  on  the  original  charter  granted  to 
'  the  Nova  Caesarea  Harmony  Lodge  of  Cincin- 
|  nati,  dated  September  8.  1791)    Short  1\  Ik- fore 
'  he  set  out  for  the  St.  Clair  campaign,  in  which 
I  he  was  killed.  November  4,  1701.  Major  Per- 
j  gtison  purchased  the  lot  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  Fourth  street,  opposite 
the  upper  end  of  the  military  reservation. 

Captain  (afterwards  Lieutenant-Colonel )  David 
Strong  was  from  Connecticut,  and  retired  from 
service  in  the  Continental  Army  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  entered  the  army  of  the  United 
States  and  served  in  it  until  the  time  of  his 
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death  at  Fort  Wilkinson,  Illinois,  August  19. 
1801.  He  took  part  in  the  preliminary  work  at 
least  in  the  building  of  Fort  Washington  and 
subsequently  constructed  Fort  Wilkinson  twelve 
mile*  below  Metropolis,  and  was  in  command  at 
Fort  Jefferson  in  1792.  and  Detroit  in  1799. 

Frkuries  Beatty  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania. 
October  9,  1759,  and  served  as  lieutenant 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  W'ir.  At  it  -  con- 
clusion he  became  clerk  in  the  War  Department 
until  commissioned  lieutenant  of  infantry  in 
1784.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  be  cap- 
tain and  major  and  resigned  from  die  army  in 
1792  For  several  \cars,  including  the  time 
at  Fort  Washington,  he  was  pa>  master.  He 
died  at  Princeton.  February  23,  18.13. 

Lieutenant  'afterwards  C  'one!  i  John  Arm- 
strong, in  I"'-  intend  the  Continental  Arm> 
from  Pennss  1\ ania  as  a  non-commis?:r>ncd  offi- 
cer. He  servid  through-  ut  the  war  and  at  :ts 
conclusion  was  a  captain.  He  became  an  cn- 
-ign  in  the  newly  organized  army  and  retired 
in  1 7<  13  witli  the  rank  of  major.  He  served  in 
the  Harmar  campaign,  concerning  which  he  left 
a  yurnal.  In  this  fight  he  lost  22  out  of  3 
command  of  30.  while  falling  hack  from  the 
posit t'.n  to  which  he  had  been  aligned.  He 
had  held  command  at  Fort  Pitt.  Fort  Finncv 
at  J<  rTersoiivdle  and  F<  rt  Hamilton.  After  his 
retire-went  from  the  regular  army,  he  served 
as  colonel  of  militia,  treasurer  of  the  Termor- 
and  judge  of  the  court?  in  Hampton  County. 
He  died  in  1816.  on  hi*  farm  in  Clark  County. 
Indiana. 

Ltetttettant  (afterwards  Major  1  Wt'li.v 
Kear-ev  w;i>  fro-;:  New  Jer-<  >  and  I- ad  -  r  •.  • 
-even  Mar-  in  the  Continental  Army  oi  tht 
United  States  He  was  ensign  and  subsequently 
lieutenant,  captain,  and  at  the  time  of  hi-  dear!: 
in  Mrvict.  March  21,  t8r.\  he  had  attaint.!  th<- 
rank  of  major.  He  it  was  who  was  :n  c  m- 
mand  of  the  party  that  ac.  . 'tr.pame-d  Judge 
Sinr-:.  «  to  the  nv.uth  "f  the  Creat  Miami  and 
le  ft  h:m  there  because  "f  ti  e  eh-san-ta  T,  a. 
>\mmes*     tecti-u  of  I  -  cit\  site. 

I .leutcr.ae.t  (afterwards  Captain  1  John  Pratt 
entered  the-  Online  mal  Arrm  f rr  :r.  C-  mv  ctictit 
arid  retired  with  the  rank  of  i-.  -if'  nant.  which 
rank  he  took  in  the  ar-—.  .  :  the  Un::-d  S?:i'>i 
in  J 785     He  r.--gn..l  ;r  -    ip,;,  He 

wa*  reg:rr«"  :a!  v.iaric  r  at  Un  W.id-rtg 

?.-!  in   i-<t  and  w.-,-  >  n  'K   a--  I:-'- 

a>  act:' g  .|''r,r:rr:v..,.'-.'  at  •:   -  t:--<_ 

1 .;.  ::<<  t;.,nl  I  ».   .m.  1     :\  ■  "  V  ■:■  •*  i\  H' 

,,-  a  d    i  •  .  :  1  lam  v. 


whom  he  was  much  devoted  and  after  whom 
he  named  one  of  his  sons.  He  was  born  March 
11,  1 761,  at  Carlisle.  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age 
of  13  years  he  carried  dispatches  to  the  com- 
manding officers  at  Fort  Pitt.  He  served  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  War  on  a 
privateer  and  afterwards  entered  the  Conti- 
nental Army  as  ensign  serving  to  the  close  of 
;hc  war,  having  then  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  At 
the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  General  Butler  as- 
signed to  him  the  duty  of  planting  the  first 
American  flag  upon  the  British  parapet.  As 
IVnny  in  the  presence  of  the  three  armie-s  was 
in  the  act  of  planting  the  flagstaff.  Baron  Steti- 
l>en  rode  out  of  the  lines,  dismounted  and  took 
the  flag  and  planted  it  himself.  This  almost 
resulted  in  a  duel  between  Butler  and  Steuben 
which  was  only  averted  by  the  influence  of  Gen 
eral  Washington  and  Count  Rochambeau.  He 
was  with  General  Butler  at  Fort  Finney,  having 
Keen  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  army  in  1784. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  in  the  spring  of 
1792  with  the  rank  of  captain,  having  served 
through  both  the  campaigns  of  Harmar  and  St. 
Clair  as  an  aide.  He  was  the  bearer  of  the  dis- 
patches from  both  of  these  generals,  announc- 
ing their  defeats  to  the  War  Department.  At  a 
later  time  he  served  for  a  time  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to 
ptr.tect  the  frontier  at  Venango  and  I're-s.ju 
Isle.  He  built  a  new  work  at  the  former  near 
the  Mte  of  the  old  French  and  English  forts. 
His  "Military  Journal."  from  which  so  much 
lias  already  heen  quoted,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  contemporary  documents.  He  sub- 
sequently became  a  very  prominent  merchant  at 
Pittsburg.  He  was  the  first  treasurer  of  Alle- 
gheny Countv  and  the  first  mayor  of  the  citv 
of  Pittsburg  For  mam  years  prior  to  hi-  death 
he  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  the  Cnited 
States     He  died  July  21.  1822. 

Asa  Hartshorn  en  re-red  the  anrv  in  1787  ami 
performed  much  sernrv  on  details  for  protect- 
in?  the  surveyors  and  the  government  geogra- 
phers He  was  killed  during  the  Wayne  cam- 
paign. June  30.  1794.  under  the  walls  of  Fort 
RecoVfTV 

Dr  R.  hert  Allien  served  five  years  in  the 
Re.  r  :::t;<-nary  Arm  v.  having  enlisted  from 
per!-*;- Ivania.  He  veas  appointed  surgeon's 
■■•ate  in  the  l'nited  States  Infantry  in  17K4  and 
r»--a:ve  a  surge.- n  :n  t;88.  continuing  in  the 
am  untd  his  honora'  lo  discharge  in  171)6.  He 
j  r,i  'he  ca-t  «ide  of  Lawrence  strut  just 
•       >:  T':i-d  <   a"        pi  a  -c  v.  iv  re  a:--  rw  ;ird- 
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in  1814  was  erected  the  home  of  General  Lytle, 
which  is  still  standing  and  known  as  the  Foster 
place. 

Ensign  Cornelius  Sedam  became  a  celebrated 
character  in  Cincinnati  history.  It  was  from  him 
and  his  son  that  the  village  of  Sedamsville  takes 
its  name. 

Major  Doughty  whose  name  will  be  always 
connected  with  Fort  Washington  hail  long  since, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  returned  to  Fort 
Harmar  where  he  was  particularly  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  peaches.  He  resigned  from  the 
service  in  1791  but  afterwards  reentered  it  in 
1798.  In  1800  he  retired  permanently  and  died 
September  16,  1826. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Heart,  who  drew  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  fort,  was  born  in  1744  in 
Connecticut  and  graduated  at  Yale.  He  was  a 
volunteer  at  Lexington,  a  private  at  Bunker  Hill 
and  ensign  at  the  siege  of  Boston.  He  served 
eight  and  a  half  years  in  the  Continental  Army, 
retiring  with  the  rank  of  brigade  major.  He  be- 
came a  captain  in  one  of  the  companies  fur- 
nished by  Connecticut  in  1785  and  was  finally  lo- 
cated at  Fort  Mcintosh.  He  arrived  at  rort 
Washington  on  the  20th  of  April  and  was  killed 
at  St.  Clair's  defeat. 

Maj.  John  P.  Wyllys  was  killed  in  the  Har- 
mar expedition.  He  was  born  in  1754.  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1773  and  served  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  at  Boston,  about  New  York,  at 
Valley  Forge  and  in  Virginia.  He  was  ap- 
pointed major  of  the  First  Regiment  in  1785  and 
was  in  command  at  Fort  Finney  for  part  of  the 
next  year. 

Lieut.-Col.  George  Gibson,  who  served  on  the 
Harmar  "Court  of  Inquiry,"  was  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  served  through  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  was  mortally  wounded  on  November 
4,  1 791,  when  he  commanded  the  Second  Regi- 
ment. He  died  at  Fort  Jefferson  on  December 
II,  1791. 

Another  member  of  this  court,  Lieut.-Col.  Wil- 
liam Darke  was  also  from  Pennsylvania,  born 
in  1736.  He  served  through  the  French  and  In- 
dian War  and  was  at  Braddock's  defeat.  He 
served  through  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  al- 
though a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
for  a  time.  He  lost  his  son  in  the  battle  of  No- 
vember 4th.  He  was  a  man  of  great  bravery 
bot  very  illiterate  and  seemed  to  have  an  unpleas- 
ant habit  of  criticising  his  associates.  He  died 
November  20,  1801. 

Capt.  Edward  Miller,  who  afterwards  com- 
manded the  fort,  was    from   Connecticut  and 
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served  throughout  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
became  and  lieutenant  of  the  Second  Regiment 
of  Infantry  in  1793.  He  brought  his  family  to 
Fort  Washington  in  1798.  He  subsequently  re- 
tired from  the  army  and  resided  for  some  years 
in  Clermont  County,  dying  in  Columbia  town- 
ship, Hamilton  County,  July  6,  1823. 

Lieutenant  Kingsbury  who  commanded  at 
Colerain  was  from  Connecticut  and  served 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  date 
of  his  retirement  (June  15,  181 5)  was  forty 
years  after  his  first  enlistment  in  the  Continental 
Army  as  a  private.  He  retired  as  a  colonel,  hav- 
ing been  inspector  general  during  the  previous 
year.  He  died  July  1,  1837.  (The  details  of  the 
service  of  the  foregoing  officers  have  been  in  a 
measure  taken  by  permission  from  Mr.  Jones' 
monograph  on  Fort  Washington.) 

The  first  commander  of  the  fort  of  course  was 
Major  Doughty  who  built  it.  He  was  succeeded 
in  turn  by  General  Harmar,  the  commander  of 
the  army  upon  his  arrival  in  December.  The 
fort  was  named  Fort  Washington  by  Harmar  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Clair  in  January, 
1790,  at  the  time  Hamilton  County  and  Cincin- 
nati received  their  names.  After  Harmar's  de- 
feat General  St.  Clair  succeeded  as  major-gen- 
eral of  the  army,  and  Colonel  Trueman  was  in 
command  at  the  fort.  After  the  disastrous  St. 
Gair  expedition,  St.  Clair  placed  Major  Zieglcr 
in  command  at  the  fort  and  he  himself  hastened 
to  Philadelphia.  (Captain  Bucl  had  command- 
ed during  the  absence  of  the  army.)  Zieglcr 
was  soon  followed  by  Colonel  Wilkinson.  In 
1794  Captain  Pierce  was  in  command.  In  1796 
Capt.  William  Harrison  became  commander  at 
the  fort  and  continued  in  his  command  until  his 
resignation  in  170ft.  General  Wilkinson  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  made  it  his 
headquarters  for  many  months  in  1797  but  the 
command  of  the  fort  seemed  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Captain  Harrison.  In  1799  Capt.  Ed- 
ward Miller  was  in  command,  as  shown  by  the 
account  of  the  memorial  funeral  of  General 
Washington.  It  appears  from  an  advertisement 
for  a  deserter  from  Washington,  published  De- 
cember 21,  1800,  that  I.i'  tit.  Peter  Shiras  com- 
manded at  that  time.  In  January.  1801.  Cap- 
tain Vance  at  the  recruiting  station  advertised 
for  soldiers,  offering  "an  abundant  supply  of 
whiskey,  food  and  clothing  of  the  best  quality — 
twelve  dollars  bounty  and  ten  dollars  per  month 
with  comfortable  quarters  and  a  life  of  ease." 

The  local  paper,  The  Ccntinet,  contains  fre- 
quent references  to  the  fort  and  officers. 
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THE  TOWN  AND  THE.  GARRISON. 
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Many  episodes  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
j;arris< >n  and  its  relations  to  the  town  are  of  in- 
terest. Despite  the  great  plenty  of  provisions 
spoken  of  hy  Harmar  in  his  letters  there  were 
times  in  the  early  days  when  the  fort  was  re- 
duced to  serious  straits  in  procuring  supplies. 
At  one  time  in  i/f^y.  it  is  said  that  C  aptain 
Strong's  company  of  regulars  were  contemplat- 
ing the  abandonment  of  tin  post.  When  all  pro- 
visions ami  supplies  from  the  stations  up  the 
river  had  given  out.  John  S.  W  allace  suggested 
the  purchasing  of  com  at  Columbia  while  he, 
Wallace,  with  some  hunters  would  endeavor  to 
get  meat.  Cieiicral  Harmar  sent  Captains  Stm:-;; 
and  Keawy  to  Columbia  to  procure  corn.  They 
made  application  to  James  Minn  who  was  sup- 
ped to  have  ?oo  bushels  for  sale.  Minn  re- 
fused to  to  them.  His  reason  was  that  ■luring 
the  previous  year  when  living  below  Marietta  he 
had  furnished  supplies  to  the  tr««ops  at  Fort 
Harmar  but  had  never  been  able  to  get  any  pay 
Ucaiise  of  llu-  remo\al  of  the  officer  who  made 
live  purchase  t"  some  other  -tat  i.  m.  Captain 
Strong  thought  'hat  if  the\  cudd  not  get  corn 
thev  should  \k  obliged  to  retreat  on  acum  of 
starvation,  During  the  c  itver^n  •!!.  I  .tike  Fos- 
ter, afterwards  a*~vtatc  judge  •  t"  the  county, 
came  up  and  asked  the  difficult;.,  t. .  which 
Strong  rep'ted  that  the  difficult  \  wa>  that  the 
troops  had  Uen  for  nine  •  U^  -  ..n  half  rations 
and  tliat  tlie  half  rations  were  aU'tit  out  atid  they 
were  starving  for  corn.  Foster  thereupon  agreed 
to  lend  to  the  garri--  >r\  i<  o  hush,  '-  w»  >n  c  -i-i-o,  ,n 
that  it  should  W  returned  t?:v  in  \t  ->  .o  -i.    'i  he 


next  season  Foster  was  obliged  to  ride  down  to 
Cincinnati  six  times  to  get  19  bushels,  litis 
particular  crop  of  com  had  been  the  result  of  a 
very  careful  sowing.  Foster  had  run  out  of 
seed  com  and  the  only  neighbor  who  had  the 
amount  he  wanted,  less  than  a  peck,  was  out  of 
corn  meal.  Foster  happening  to  have  a  small 
quantity  of  corn  meal  exchanged  it  for  the  corn. 
13  pint  cup  fulls  of  meal  for  13  pints  of  corn. 
It  was  planted  three  grains  in  a  hill  and  in  this 
way  managed  to  seed  two  and  one-half  acres. 
Although  the  crop  was  put  in  late  and  it  was 
a  dry  season,  the  soil  was  so  good  that  the  result 
was  very  successful.  The  statement  is  made 
that  this  com  in  the  hands  of  Foster,  together 
with  that  owned  by  Flinn.  constituted  at  that 
time  two-thirds  of  the  whole  supply  of  Colum- 

,  lua  and  Cincinnati. 

Wallace  started  to  the  woods  to  procure  the 

l  meat  with  two  other  se-ttlers,  Drennan  and  De- 
ment, but  Dement  knew  little  of  hunting  and 
Drennan  having  never  hunted  at  all  knew  less. 
Wallace  however  was  able  to  -boo*  enough  for 
the  three:  the  other  two  did  their  share  by  carry- 
ing the  meat  on  their  hacks.  Thev  went  down 
the  river  in  a  canoe  to  a  |»iint  ten  miles  below 
the  fnrt  and  landed  on  the  Kentucky  side.  They 
11-ed  the  precaution,  which  was  always  neces- 
sary in  a  case  of  tin-  kind,  of  concealing  their 
t«at.  This  was  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  no- 
ticing it  and  lying  111  ambu.di  for  them  on  their 
r>  turn  ;  a  fni|ucnt  occurrence.  'l*hcv  struck 
•  11  into  :n,  vwds  and  were  very  successful  in 
th  .r  b. ,nt:ng.    They   obtained  enough  buffalo, 
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deer  and  bear  meat  to  last  the  troops  about  sev- 
enty in  number,  for  six  weeks  at  which  time  the 
provisions  arrived  from  Pittsburg.  Their  suc- 
cess probably  saved  tile  military  station  at  tins 
point.    (Cist,  Cincinnati  in  1859*,  p.  127.) 

In  the  later  years  however  these  straits  for 
supplies  disappeared  and  the  officers  and  men 
lived  in  the  main  at  a  high  rate.  This  has  al- 
ready been  indicated  in  quotations  from  Judge 
Burnet 

During  General  Wilkinson's  time  at  Fort 
Washington,  he  indulged  in  considerable  lux- 
ury. He  is  said  to  have  had  the  first  carriage 
in  Cincinnati  which  was  drawn,  by  a  fine  team  of 
horses.  His  entertainments  were  of  the  most 
elaborate  style  tome  of  them  taking  place  on  his 
superb  barge  which  he  had  built  and  decorated 
as  a  pleasure  boat.  This  is  described  by  H.  M. 
Rraekenridge,  who  saw  it  at  its  best  as  follows: 

"The  General's  lady  and  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  on  board  of  the  boat,  "Which  was 
fitted  up  in  a  style  of  convenience,  and  even  mag- 
nificence, scarcely  surpassed  by  the  present 
steamboats.  It  was  propelled  against  the  stream 
by  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  sometimes  with  the 
pole,  by  the  cordelle,  and  often  by  the  oar.  There 
was  also  a  band  of  musicians  on  Ixiard,  and  the 
whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  mere  party  of 
pleasure.  My  senses  were  overpowered — it 
seemed  an  F.lysium!  The  splendor  of  tin-  fur- 
niture, the  elegance  of  the  dresses,  and  then  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  to  a  half-starved  creature 
produced  an  effect  which  cannot  easily  be  de- 
scribed. Every  repast  was  a  royal  banquet,  and 
such  delicacies  were  placed  before  me  as  I  had 
never  seen,  and  in  sufficient  abundance  to  satiate 
my  insatiable  appetite.  •  *  *  The  General's 
countenance  was  continually  lighted  up  with 
smiles,  and  he  seemed  the  fain*  /«•  bonhcur  of  all 
around  him.  It  seemed  to  lie  his  business  to 
make  every  one  happy." 

TIIK  CONFLICT  OF  AI  TIIoKITV. 

Conflicts  between  the  civil  ami  military  au- 
thorities were  continuous  occurrences.  This 
arose  from  the  natural  antagonism  which  exists 
in  a  community  on  which  is  quartered  a  military 
force  but  it  was  largely  fostered  by  the  difficulties 
between  St.  Clair  and  his  associates.  Judges 
Turner  and  Symmcs.  Turner  particularly  was 
very  tenacious  of  the  rights  of  the  civil  author- 
ities. 

The  letter  of  St.  Clair  to  Judge  Turner  writ- 
ten from  the  fort  on  June  14.   I7«jif  goes  at 


length  into  a  matter  of  the  relative  jurisdictions 
of  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  Turner  had 
given  an  order  of  commitment  remanding  a  pris- 
oner for  safe  keeping  to  the  custody  of  Colonel 
Trueman  at  Port  Washington.  This  was  ob- 
jected to  as  liable  to  establish  a  bad  precedent 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  military  guard-house 
was  not  intended  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
prisoners  charged  with  all  manner  of  crimes.  St. 
Clair  in  his  letter  to  the  Judge  goes  into  the 
question  at  lengtli. 

Despite  the  many  disclaimers,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  best  of  feeling  did  not  exist  between  the 
two.  To  receive  Turner's  note  St.  Gair  had 
been  awakened  out  of  bis  sleep  when  he  had 
liecn  more  than  two  hours  in  bed,  "which  was  not 
a  very  proper  time  for  business  of  that  nature." 
Although  the  gates  of  the  fort  bad  been  long 
shut  the  officer  of  the  day  had  admitted  the  pris- 
oner for  the  night  only.  St.  Clair  refused  to  al- 
low the  sheriff  to  use  the  guard-house  as  a  jail 
and  suggested  that  a  military  officer  holding  a 
prisoner  guilty  of  offenses  against  the  municipal 
law  might  be  liable  to  an  action  for  false  im- 
prisonment. He  admitted  that  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  were  paid  for  the  protection  of  Un- 
people and  the  government  but  the  manner  of 
that  protection  was  not  to  1k-  determined  by  a 
judge  or  a  justice  or  by  all  of  them  together,  al- 
though he  was  willing  as  a  matter  of  accommo- 
dation to  permit  the  sheriff  to  use  the  guard- 
house. This  permission  was  not  granted  as  a 
matter  of  right.  He  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  sheriff  to  provide  a  jail  and  if  necessary 
to  make  a  jail  of  his  own  house.  If  the  sheriff 
refused  to  do  this,  he  would  displace  him  and  ap- 
point another  and  would  afford  all  the  military 
assistance  necessary ,  but  he  very  properly  insist- 
ed upon  keeping  the  military  and  civil  power 
distinct.  Having  given  his  opinion,  he  there- 
upon called  upon  Judge  Turner  as  the  law  officer 
of  the  administration  for  his  opinion  on  a  num- 
Ikt  of  points  connected  with  the  controversy,  a 
practice  that  has  not  been  favored  by  our  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence. 

In  this  controversy  Judge  Symmcs  wrote  an 
Opinion  to  the  effect  that  it  was  lawful  to  con- 
fine a  prisoner  of  the  civil  law  in  a  military 
guard-house  and  thai  the  sheriff  was  not  dis- 
charged of  responsibility  thereby  nor  could  a 
military  officer  be  held  responsible  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  prisoner  or  be  prosecuted  in  case 
of  his  escape  from  custody.  Judge  Turner  some 
months  later  brought  about  another  conflict  be- 
tween the  civil  and  military  authorities  by  issu- 
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mg  a  writ  ><i  habeas  Corpus  for  the  release  of 
a  military  prisoner.  The  commandant  of  the 
fort.  C  olonel  Trueman.  refused  to  obey  the  order 
to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner  in  court  and 
was  sustained  in  his  action  by  the  <  governor . 
The  prisma  had  Urn  charged  with  a  capital 
offense  under  the  military  law.-  the  offense  of 
persuading  a  so]dn  r  to  insert  and  of  pro- 
viding htm  with  the  means  of  i-cape.  The  de- 
serter had  been  arretted,  tried  and  executed  and 
on  the  scaffold  had  confessed  the  tacts  in  the 
case. 

The  difficulties  between  the  citi/ens  and  the 
soldiers  are  referred  to  in  Swnmc-  letter  of  Au- 
gust 15.  179'  : 

The  Coventor's  proclamations  have  con- 
vulsed thi  •-<.•  settlements  bey.. ml  y ■  inr  conception, 
sir,  not  onl\  with  regard  to  the  l:m:ts  <<i  the 
purchase,  but  a!-o  with  rcsjioct  to  hts  nutting 
part  of  the  town  of  Cincinnati  under  military 
government.  V  r  do  the  people  rind  their  sub- 
ordination to  mania!  law  a  very  pleasant  situa- 
tion. ,\  iew  days  ago  a  very  decent  citi/in.  by 
tlx-  name  of  Shaw,  from  New  F.ng'and  (and 
one,  too.  who  lived  with  hi-  family  a  consid- 
erable distance  beyond  the  limits  aligned  by 
proclamation  round  Fort  Washington.  i,,r  the 
ivrcw1  of  the  law  martial \.  was  put  in  irons, 
as  I  was  yesterday  credibly  informed,  his  ti<  -n--. 
burned  hv  the  military,  and  he  banished  the  Ie. 
ritorv.  I  hear  Ins  charges  are.  that  of  purchas- 
ing some  of  the  soldier*'  clothing,  and  advising 
in  some  desertions:  but  of  this  he  was  not  other- 
wise convicted  (for  he  a--trts  his  innocence  1 , 
than  by  the  soldier's  accusation  after  he  had  de- 
serted anil  turn  retaken,  which  he  might  pos- 
sibly do  in  order  to  shift  the  blame  in  some  de- 
gree front  himself  in  hopes  of  n  ore  favor.  There 
are.  nuked,  many  other  act-  .  .f  a  despotic  com- 
plexion, such  a*  some  of  the  officer-,  (."apt.  Arm- 
strong, (."apt  Kirkyv'isJ.  Lieut  fa-mn and 
Lr.siefii  Schuyler,  very  recently,  and  Capt. 
Strong,  (apt  1'ord.  (apt  Aslitoti.  and  F.nsign 
Hartshorn,  while  Ceneral  Hannar  commanded. 
Uating  and  imprisoning  citizens  at  their  pleas- 
ure, i'.ut  here,  in  justice  to  the  officers  general- 
ly of  the  levies.  I  ought  to  observe  thart.  as  vet. 
I  have  hear. I  no  complaint  of  anv  severity  or 
wantonni-s  in  them.  The  vio'ence  of  which  1 
speak  are  found  among  the  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar troops,  who.  in  to,-,  many  instances,  are  im- 
periously haughty,  and  evidently  affect  to  h  «>k 
down  on  the  officers  of  the  ievu  -  I  hear  there 
are  several  officers  with  tin  ir  corps  tp  -  ,  Jersey 
.irruwi  at  Iieadmiarters.  hut  1  h.r.e  v-      .     ,v  \ 


.-i  them,  as  I  hail  left  Cincinnati  a  day  or  two 
before  their  arrival,  and  have  not  been  there 
since.  It  really  lnxomes  a  very  unpleasant  place 
to  me,  tor  I  have  always  had  something  in  my 
nature  which  yvas  shocked  at  acts  of  tyranny, 
and  when  at  that  place,  my  eyes  and  ears  are 
every  day  saluted  with  more  or  less  of  those  acts 
which  border  hard  on  it." 

The  proclamation  referred  to  yvas  that  of  July 
!<>.  i~Si ,  which  was  issued  by  St.  Clair  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  settlement  of  land  ly- 
ing eastward  of  the  twenty-mile  line  which  was 
the  first  boundary  of  the  Symmes  purchase.  The 
citizen.  Shaw,  referred  to  is  probably  one  of  the 
family  of  Es<|uire  Shaw,  who  with  his  sons 
knoles  and  Alvin  were  members  of  the  c<  >tn- 
panv  which  first  settled  Crosbv  township  in 
1801. 

Much  of  this  trouble  arose  from  the  incompat- 
ibility of  civil  and  military  authority,  especial! y 
in  new  settlements.  In  such  cases  there  wins 
to  be  a  constant  irritation  that  is  very  difficult  to 
allay.  An  illustration  of  this  condition  is  shown 
by  the  recurrence  reported  in  Symmes'  letter  of 
June  15.  1792 : 

"The  superority  which  the  Governor  affected 
to  give  the  military  over  citi/ens.  is  maintained 
with  ridiculous  importance  by  some  of  the  offi- 
cers. I  will  give  you  one  instance:  Captain 
John  Armstrong,  who  commands,  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  Fort  Hamilton,  has.  within  a  few  days 
past,  ordered  out  of  the  purchase  some  of  Mr. 
Ihmlap's  settlers,  at  C olcrain.  against  whom  he 
has  a  piijue.  He  threatens  to  dislodge  them  with 
a  party  of  soldiers  if  he  is  not  obeyed.  The 
citizens  have  applied  to  nie  for  advice,  and  I 
have  directed  them  to  |>ay  no  regard  to  his 
menaces,  yet  I  very  much  fear  he  will  put  his 
threats  into  execution,  for  I  will  know  his  im- 
perious di-p~ttion.  This  same  Armstrong, 
si-.n  after  the  Governor  had  ordered  Knoles 
Shaw's  house  burned,  and  himself  and  family 
I  banished,  met  with  Mr.  Martin,  the  deputy 
sheriff,  with  whom  a  little  before,  he  had  some 
dispute  touching  the  superiority  of  the  civil  or 
military  authority.  Armstrong  n,,w  deridingly 
takes  the  sheriff  by  the  sleeve,  saying:  'What 
think  you  of  the  ciy;l  authority  now.'" 

Till.   sol.!. llks  -]  n  K    low  NSi'lofl  Y 

A  much  more  -e-i.  i-  matter  .  eenrred  on  Feb 
•nary  12.  i->i2     Lieutenant  i'asteur  of  Symmes" 
letter  hieamc  uoohi.t  in  a  i|iiarrel  with  John 
;':  r.b      l'.,i:iie  was  one  of  t lu  most  prominent 
•:  •  n  m  tin   place  an.!  kept  a  -fore  at  the  comer 
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of  Front  and  Broadway  where  the  Spencer 
House  now  stands.  The  officer  decoyed  Bartle 
on  pretense  of  business  to  come  to  the  fort  and 
thereupon,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  his  friends, 
he  assaulted  Bartle  and  beat  him  severely. 
Bartle  promptly  prosecuted  the  arrogant  soldier 
and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  his  attorney,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  officer 
in  unmeasured  terms  and  made  him  appear  in  so 
contemptible  a  light  as  to  divert  the  anger  of 
Pasteur  from  the  client  to  the  attorney.  There- 
upon a  sergeant  and  30  private  soldiers  accom- 
panied the  lieutenant  to  chastise  personally  the 
lawyer  and  his  supporters.  Naturally,  the  citi- 
zens took  the  part  of  their  own  associates  and 
a  riot  took  place  on  Main  street  between  Front 
and  Second,  in  the  neigluWhood  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan's office.  McMillan,  who  was  the  magis- 
trate, and  Col.  John  Kiddle  with  18  of  the  citi- 
zens succeeded  in  driving  the  soldiers  off.  This 
affair  naturally  aroused  gnat  excitement  and 
indignation  and  General  Wilkinson  who  was 
then  in  command  reduced  the  sergeant  to  the 
ranks.  He  would  have  inflicted  further  punish- 
ment upon  the  sergeant  and  would  have  pun- 
ished the  soldiers  had  it  not  been  apparent  that 
they  acted  under  orders.  Pasteur  himself  was 
tried  at  the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions 
in  the  following  year  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  three  dollars  for  his  assault.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  the  affray  was  the  issuing  of 
a  general  order : 

"HEADQUARTERS  1'oRT  WASHINGTON, 

"February  13,  \~*>-i 
"The  riot  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati  yester- 
day, and  the  outrage  committed  by  a  party  of 
soldiers  on  the  person  of  a  magistrate  of  this 
Territory,  is  a  dishonor  to  the  military  and  an 
indignity  to  the  National  Government,  which  de- 
mands that  the  most  exemplary  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  011  the  perpetrators.  Al- 
though the  Commandant  cannot  admit  the  idea 
that  any  gentleman  in  commission  who  wears 
the  garb  of  honor  could  be  instrumental  or  ac- 
cessory to  this  flagitious  transaction,  yet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  sergeant  and  twenty  or  thirty 
men  from  the  same  company,  leaving  the  gar- 
rison in  a  body,  as  has  Inen  represented  to  the 
Commandant,  carries  with  it  an  aspect  of  pre- 
meditation, and  may  subject  the  officer  com- 
manding such  company  to  undue  suspicions  and 
censures.  To  avert  such  consequences  in  future, 
and  to  restrain  the  licentious  habits  of  the  sol- 
dier), the  Commandant  calls  for  the  firm  co- 
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operation  and  support  of  his  officers,  and  orders 
that  all  duties  beyond  the  walls  of  the  garrison, 
whether  for  water,  wood  or  provisions,  must 
be  done  by  detachment,  under  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  who  shall  be  answerable  for  the 
conduct  of  such  detachment.  No  private  is  to 
|>ass  the  gateway  on  any  other  pretence  without 
a  special  commission  from  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. The  Commandant  laments  that  he  should 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  exerting  so  rigid 
a  system  of  police,  but  he  considers  it  indis- 
pensably necessary,  not  only  to  the  good  of  the 
service  but  the  honor  of  the  corps. 

"By  order, 

"John  Wade, 
"Ensign,  Fort  Adj't." 
Another  affray  between  the  citizens  and  sol- 
diers took  place  two  years  later.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year  a  detachment  of  Kentucky  volun- 
teers who  were  on  their  way  to  join  Wayne 
encamped  for  a  few  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Cin- 
cinnati. They  were  accompanied  by  about  one 
hundred  friendly  Indians,  Choctaws  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi region,  who  encamped  on  Deer  creek. 
With  the  Indians  was  a  young  white  woman 
who  was  held  as  a  captive,  having  been  taken 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  some  time  previous. 
It  was  thought  that  she  had  relatives  in  this 
city  but  this  did  not  turn  out  to  be  true  but 
several  of  the  citizens  happened  to  know  her 
friends  and  relatives  near  Pittsburg  as  they 
themselves  had  come  from  that  neighborhood 
and  after  considerable  negotiations  one  of  them 
succeeded  in  ransoming  the  girl  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  barrel  of  Monongahcla  whiskey.  The 
whiskey  and  the  girl  were  exchanged  at  a  tav- 
ern just  above  John  Bartle's  store  on  Broad- 
way and  the  trade  was  celebrated  by  the  Indians 
with  many  libations.  The  jollification  continued 
until  the  whiskey  had  been  pretty  well  consumed, 
whereupon  having  no  visible  evidence  for  their 
bargain  the  Indians  concluded  that  they  had  been 
imposed  upon  and  were  for  retaking  the  girl 
from  her  friends.  These-  naturally  objected  in 
a  \<  r\  [H-aceable  >el  firm  manner  anil  the  ^irl 
was  secreted  so  that  the  Indians  could  not  find 
her.  The  white  men  involved  in  the  party  were 
all  Irishmen  from  Pennsylvania  and  were  as- 
sisted by  many  others  of  their  countrymen  and 
other  citizens.  At  that  time  the  lower  end  of 
Broadway  was  verv  narrow  but  widened  rapidly 
as  it  went  up  the  hill.  The  cast  side  was  occu- 
pied by  the  artificers'  shop  belonging  to  the 
garrison.  The  Indians  retired  for  a  time  but 
present  I  v  came  back  crowding  down  Broadway 
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tn  the  mimlK-r  of  fifty  and  were  met  at  the  nar- 
row j>art  i>f  the  street  by  the  Irish  contingent 
and  a  general  mi,7<v  ensued.  The  weapons  used 
wire  stones  and  rocks  at  first  hut  presently  the 
Irish  In'gan  to  d<>  effective  work  with  sticks  or 
shillalas  and  although  much  inferior  in  number 
put  the  redskins  to  flight  up  the  hill.  The  leader 
of  the  Irishmen  was  a  well-known  citizen.  Isaac 
Anderson,  who  had  Ixx-n  taken  captive  at 
l-iughcry's  defeat  and  who  felt  that  he  hail  a 
grudge  against  the  whole  race  of  redskins  re- 
gardless of  their  nation  and  was  endeavoring  to 
J>ay  off  part  of  tt.  It  became  necessary  for 
Captain  Pierce,  who  was  in  cimniand  at  the 
garrison  at  that  time,  to  send  out  troops  to  quiet 
the  disturbance  hut  they  arrived  after  the  fight 
was  over  As  a  result  of  this  engagement,  the 
row  of  cabins  em  the  east  side  of  Broadway 
near  the  river  was  called  Battle  row  ;  this  name 
it  retained  until  1K10  when  the  houses  were  re- 
moved. The  girl  who  caused  all  the  controversy 
was  returned  to  her  friends  in  1  'cutis >  h  ania  and 
is  said  by  Mr  C  ist  to  have  been  living  as  late 
as  i8=;<>.    (List.  Cincinnati  in  loso.  p.  135.  i 

Again  in  Septcml>er  of  the  same  vear  it  be- 
came necessary  to  issue  orders  for  the  protec- 
tion of  these  and  other  friendly  ilioctaw  In- 
dians who  were  returning  from  the  Miami*  of 
the  l-akcs  where  they  had  been  assisting  Wayne 
against  the  hostile*.  Tin-  tYe'.mg  of  the  com- 
munity against  all  Indian*  was  vers  high  at  this 
time  and  a  number  of  lawless  spirits  assaulted 
this  party.  The  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  Mr. 
Sargent,  who  was  at  that  time  the  commander 
of  the  militia,  applied  to  Judge  McMillan  aUntt 
four  o'clock  m  the  afternoon  staling  that  it  had 
Ken  represented  to  liim  that  great  violence  had 
been  committed  on  a  parts  of  Choctaw  Indians 
b\  a  mimlK-r  of  people  of  the  town  armed  with 
clubs  and  calling  ujk.ui  him  to  take  legal  mcas 
tires  to  prevent  a  rcjK-tition  of  the  outrage  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  not  ,.,nlv  of  the  Indians 
but  of  inhabitants.  Tw  o  hours  later  he  telt 
called  ujiott  to  wrtte  to  Captain  Pierce,  then  in 
charge  of  the  garrison,  as  follows; 

Since  I  parted  from  mhi.  1  have  too  sufficient 
reason  to  he'ieve  that  attempts  may.  indeed,  will 
!*•  made  ti[»in  the  lives  of  the  (lnvtaw  Indians 
this  n:ght  :  and.  although  I  have  ordered  out  a 
m:!itia  guard,  and  shall  make  everv  ]*>*sihlc  ex- 
ertion to  prevent  ivischief.  tt  appears  to  nu  that 
it  can  not  be  ■  I<  -th-  unless  \,,n  take  the  Indians 
inio  the  fort  immediately  I.  therefore,  presume 
thus.  111  writing,  to  reiterate  m\  advice,  and 
stand  exculpated  un«K  r  all  po-oblc  circum- 
stances" 
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In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  it  appears 
that  t)ie  Indians  were  taken  into  the  fort  for 
protection  over  night. 

The  following  militia  order  was  also  issued : 

"Twenty  privates  from  the  militia,  with  the 
due  complement  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
to  be  paraded  immediately,  at  Mr.  Cutter's,  near 
the  churchvard.  Major  Gano  will  command 
this  j«arty.  and  make  such  dispositions  as  shall 
seem  best  calculated  t>>  establish  and  preserve 
order  at  Cincinnati,  and  afford  protection  to  the 
Choctaw  Indians 

"Colonel  Sargent,  with  the  civil  officers  of  the 
town,  and  smic  private  gentlemen,  will  rein- 
force this  guard  at  an  early  hour. 

"WiNTMKop  Sargent, 
"Commanding  the  Militia." 

The  lawlcsiicss  of  the  mob  in  Cincinnati  was 
certainly  very  great,  for  not  only  were  the 
friendly  Indians  assailed  with  clubs  and  stones 
and  gun*,  hut  two  balls  were  fired  into  the 
dwelling  of  Secretary  Sargent,  and  for  several 
nights  violence  ran  riot  in  the  streets  of  the 
town.  The  County  Court  paying  no  attention  to 
the  matter,  when  the  I  nitcd  Stales  Court  met,  the 
Secretary  addressed  a  communication  to  Judge 
Putnam,  reciting  the  facts  and  asked  for  a  spe- 
cial inquiry.  He  also  said  that,  unless  the  hatred 
of  the  old  pioneers  against  the  Indians  could  be 
controlled,  it  would  lead  to  serious  conse- 
queiicc*.  (St.  (  lair  Papers.  Vol.  II.  pp.  jjS 
and  336. 1 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the 
old  citizens  of  the  Territory  at  this  period  to- 
wards the  Indians,  and  of  the  difficulties  which 
Coventor  St.  C  lair  had  to  encounter  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  is 
afforded  by  an  advertisement  which  was  issued 
by  citizens  in  the  Miami  purchase  in  1794.  It 
was  as  follows : 

"Pint  i«.  Nor  hi. 

"Whereas,  many  g<»>d  citizens  of  this  Terri- 
tory, with  a  design  to  check  the  incursions  of 
hostile  Indians  now  at  year  with  the  people  of 
the  I'nitcd  States,  have  voluntarily  entered  into 
and  siibserilK-d  their  names  to  certain  articles; 
each  name  having  a  -um  annexed  thereto,  and 
have  severally  hound  themselves,  their  heirs, 
e;c.  10  p;o  the  s;,v:e>  ;,s  m  the  said  articles  are 
11  ■.<  nil-  nu  d  : 

"We.  the  subscribers,  therefore,  being  nomi- 
nate) and  appointed  to  superintend  the  business 
of  io;'i.i:t!tig  and  paying  the  money  thus  sub- 
Tilled.  In  rebv   give  notice  that  the  following 
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arrangement  is  made  for  the  reward  to  be  given 
for  Indian  scalps,  to  he  taken  and  produced 
within  the  period  of  the  18th  day  of  April  last 
past,  and  the  25th  day  of  December  next  en- 
suing, and  within  the  boundaries  following,  to- 
wit :  Beginning  on  the  Ohio,  ten  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  on  a  direct  line 
thence  northwardly,  the  same  distance  from  the 
said  Miami  until  it  shall  extend  twenty-five 
miles  above  where  Harmar's  trace  first  crosses 
the  said  Miami:  thence,  due  west,  crossing  the 
said  Little  Miami,  until  it  shall  extend  ten  miles 
west  of  the  Great  Miami;  thence,  southwardly, 
keeping  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  said 
(ireat  Miami,  to  the  Ohio;  thence  up  the  middle 
of  the  said  River  Ohio  to  the  beginning;  that 
for  every  scalp,  having  the  right  car  appendant, 
of  the  first  ten  Indians  who  shall  be  killed 
within  the  time  and  limits  aforesaid  by  those 
who  are  subscribers  to  the  said  articles,  shall, 
whenever  collected,  be  paid  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  dollars ;  and  for  every  scalp 
of  the  like  number  of  Indians,  having  the  right 
ear  appendant,  who  shall  Ik-  killed  within  the 
time  and  limits  aforesaid,  by  those  who  arc  not 
subscribers,  the  Federal  trtx>ps  excepted,  shall, 
whenever  collected,  be  j>aid  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars;  and  for  every  scalp,  having  the 
right  ear  appendant,  of  the  second  ten  Indians 
who  shall  be  killed  within  the  time  and  limits 
aforesaid  by  those  who  are  subscribers  to  said 
articles,  shall,  whenever  collected  as  aforesaid, 
be  paid  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
dollars;  and  for  every  scalp,  having  the  right 
ear  appendant,  of  the  said  second  ten  Indians 
who  shall  be  killed  within  the  time  and  limits 
aforesaid,  by  those  who  are  not  subscribers  to 
the  said  articles,  except  Inrforc  excepted,  shall, 
whenever  collected,  Ih>  paid  the  sum  of  ninety- 
five  dollars. 

"Cincinnati — 

"Levi  Woodward, 
"Darhs  C.  Orcitt, 
"Jamks  Lyons, 

"Columbia — 

"William  Brown, 

"J«1N  ATM'Si  RoSS, 

"John  Rkilv, 

"Committee." 

It  was  this  feeling  and  such  occurrences  as 
those  already  described  which  made  Wayne 
feel  it  necessary  to  issue  his  proclamation  of 
February  22.  I7<>5.  warning  the  settlers  against 
attacking    the    Indians.      The    same  Captain 
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Pierce  was  called  upon  al>out  six  weeks  later  to 
detail  soldiers  to  assist  the  sheriff  in  making 
arrests  of  parties  who  had  resisted  the  appre- 
hension of  some  alleged  law  breakers. 

It  is  apparent  from  casual  references  that  In- 
dians were  kept  at  the  fort  much  of  the  time  and 
a  party  under  General  Scott  which  made  the 
raid  on  the  Indian  towns  in  1792  brought  in 
over  twenty  prisoners  including  old  men, 
women  and  children  who  were  left  in  charge  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Washington.  Garret 
Burns,  who  was  one  of  the  party  that  captured 
them,  said  he  saw  them  still  confined  as  pris- 
oners in  1793  after  Wayne  had  come  to  the  city. 
Heckswelder  also  speaks  of  them  in  his  account. 

Judge  Symmes,  in  his  letter  of  August  15, 
1791,  refers  to  a  previous  raid  of  Scott's  in 
which  he  brought  in  forty  Indian  prisoners  who 
were  kept  at  the  fort. 

Ill K   INDIAN  IIL-KI.M.. 

Not  the  least  interesting  ceremony  which  took 
place  at  the  fort  is  described  in  a  letter  written 
by  Dr.  William  Goforth,  of  September  3,  1791, 
from  which  several  quotations  have  been  al- 
ready given : 

"One  of  the  Indian  captives  lately  died  at 
this  place. — His  Excellency  Gov.  St.  Clair  gave 
liberty  to  the  rest  to  bury  the  corpse  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  nation ;  the  mode  is  that 
the  body  be  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  over  which 
they  put  a  blanket,  a  pair  of  moccasins  on  the 
feet,  a  seven  days'  ration  by  the  side  of  the 
j  head,  with  other  necessaries.  The  march  from 
1  Fort  Washington  was  very  solemn ;  on  their  ar- 
rival at  the  grave,  the  corpse  was  let  down,  and 
the  relatives  immediately  retired;  an  aged  ma- 
tron then  descended  into  the  grave,  and  placed 
the  blanket  according  to  rule,  and  fixed  the 
provisions  in  such  a  manner  as  she  thought 
would  be  handy  and  convenient  to  her  departed 
friend;  casting  her  eyes  about  to  see  if  all  was 
right,  she  found  the  deceased  was  lure  foot,  and 
inquired  why  they  had  omitted  the  moccasins? 
The  white  person  who  superintended  the  whole 
business,  informed  her  that  there  were  no  good 
moccasins  in  the  store,  but  by  the  way  of 
amends  they  had  put  a  sufficiency  of  leather  into 
the  knapsack  to  make  two  pairs,  at  the  same 
time  showing  her  the  leather.  With  this  she 
apjKrarcd  satisfied,  saying  that  her  friend  was 
well  acquainted  with  making  them."  (Cist's 
Miscellany.  Vol.  I,  p.  200  . » 
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It  is  thought  that  il  was  due  to  the  contact 
with  the  savage-  prisoners  ami  friciidlies  that  in 
the  fall  of  1 7> >4.  shortly  after  Wayne's  army 
had  left  the  .settlement,  smallpox  broke  out 
among  the  soldiers  in  the  fort  and  spread  about 
the  town  with  such  malignity  as  to  carry  off 
many  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens. 

<  >ne  of  the  elements  that  contributed  consid- 
erably to  the  feeling  of  the  military  and  civilians 
was  the  constant  aid  given  by  the  latter  to  de- 
serters. 

The  first  executions  m  the  new  settlement 
took  place  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  fort  in 
178^.  at  which  time  two  soldiers.  John  Ay  res 
and  Mathew  Katmorc.  were  shot  for  desertion. 
The  matter  of  desertion  seem-  to  have  been  a 
very  serious  one.  In  a  Utter  written  by  John 
Wilkinson,  Ma>  11.  iT'U.  while  commanding 
the  fort,  to  (.apt.  J<-hn  Anr.strong  at  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, the  following  instructions  were  given: 

"Should  am  nun  de-i  rt  von.  the  scout-  are 
to  take  the  track,  pursue,  overtake,  and  make 
prisoners  of  them;  and  f>  r  every  one  -o  appre- 
hended and  brought  back.  \.m  ma>  engage  them 
twenty  dollar-  If  the  deserter  is  discovered 
making  for  the  etumv.  it  will  lie  will  for  the 
>cout  to  shoot  him  and  bring  his  head  to  you; 
for  which  allow  forty  dotlars.  One  head  lopped 
..tT  in  this  way  and  set  u|nhi  a  jm.Ic  on  the 
parade  might  d..  lasting  g..wl  111  the  way  of  de- 
terring others." 

Tin;  not  low  <  t  i.yv.K  vi  io\s 

(  »n  the  other  hand  the  citi/ens  and  soldier* 
frirjuentlv  participated  in  the  functions  of  each 
"■ther.  On  the  I  oiirth  of  July.  I7'*>,  the  na- 
tional saline  of  1  j  guns  was  fired  from  the  fort 
arid  a  -peYial  military  parade  passed  through 
the  str.ets  of  the  town  in  honor  of  the  day.  In 
ihi  following  vear  Washington's  birthday  wa* 
celebrated  in  grand  style  by  the  officers  of  the 
fort.  Salute-  were  tired  from  the  cann««n».  rock- 
ets and  fireworks  and  firearms  were  discharged 
and  m  tin  evening  there  was  a  grand  ball  to 
which  cu-./m-  and  their  wives  from  all  three 
s.-tTli  mi  nt -  were  invited.  This  practice  of  firing 
-ahite-  on  public  >»:ca»:on«  seen;-  to  have  been 
the  u-ual  one. 

The  r-iVia.  !•«'.  felt  ca'led  up -n  to  indulge 
in  the  e\p<  ti-iiture  of  gimjmwder  and  at  a  later 
time  when  the  Territor\  was  Wing  divided  into 
partus  <]i:ite  a  lit- !<  rivalry  existed  between  the 
citizen-  and  sol, Hers  in  this  re-pect.  This  is 
referred  to  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 


in  1797  at  which  time  the  Fourth  was  observed 
by  a  dinner  at  Yeatman's  Tavern  and  a  Federal 
salute  from  the  guns  of  the  fort : 

"One  brilliant  Fourth  of  July  celebration  was 
terminated  by  a  sad  accident.  The  party*  op- 
posed to  the  Governor,  glowing  with  ail  the 
heroism  of  'Seventy-six.'  mounted  a  blunder- 
buss on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  with  a  few- 
hearts  of  steel  made  its  shores  resound,  rivalling 
in  their  imagination  the  ordnance  of  the  garri- 
son! Delighted  with  their  success,  the  load 
was  increased  in  proportion  to  their  enthusiasm: 
and  when  the  Western  Territory'  was  toasted, 
the  gun  summoned  every  power  within  it,  car- 
ried its  thunder  to  the  Kentucky  hills,  and  burst 
in  pieces!  Major  Ziegler,  on  taking  a  view  of 
the  held  rejxirts  as  follows:  Wounded,  four  men 
— killed,  one  gun  !" 

The  Fourth  of  July  .  1709,  called  for  a  special 
celebration  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Western  Spy  and  Hamilton  Gazette  of  July  9th 
of  that  year.  This  account  is  well  worth  repro- 
ducing especially  in  view  of  the  toasts  given  at 
the  banquet. 

l-ast  Thursday  being  the  Fourth  of  July,  it 
was  celebrated  bv  the  citizens  of  this  town  in  a 
manner  which  does  credit  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
testifies  that  they  hold  in  just  estimation  the 
ovv  which  gave  nirtii  to  our  nmional  indk- 

I-KMiKMK. 

"The  morning  was  ushered  in  by  a  Federal 
Salute  from  Fort  Washington,  the  1st  Battalion 
of  Hamilton  Militia  paraded  at  the  muster 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  and  went 
through  the  customary  evolutions  and  firings.— 
As  to  their  jK-rformancc.  we  only    need  refer 

air  Readers  to  the  (Governor's  ( General  Orders. 
—  After  the  I'.attali  >n  was  dismiss-  .),  the  <  Gov- 
ernor, the  Federal  Officers  from  Fort  Washing- 
ton, the  officers  of  Militia,  and  a  large  number 
<•}  re-j>ect;d>le  citizens  dined  under  a  l>ower  pre- 
pared f,  r  that  purpose — Lapt.  Miller  having 
furnished  a  pHVC  0f  Artillery,  which  with  L'apt. 
Smith's  company  of  Militia,  accompanied  by 
martial  mti-tc  made  the  w.->ds  resound  to  each 

>t  the  following : 

TOASTS 

1    TV  PRESIDENT  <  f  tV  UNITED  STATES  of 
AMERICA     M»y  tV  <ii.f/..iy  .-,«  1,--  firrmi.  •  -  ari  l  I'.itn- 
Si-Tit.  erVar  fern  to  a':!  in.  iriVr  !u<  .I'lrmn- 

i-:r.,:  •  :i 

j    1  iKNT.KAI.   WASHINGTON,  the  FatVr 

FrirH  •  f  1:  »  y—r.'rr 

,  TV  %  NNIYF.RSARY  ««-  «•.•".  brat*  :  May  every 
o-:-  •••;ir--v  •■  ...:r  m-.u.'.i  2  «;t,,-i!,T  Mfiif  ..f  it«  eon- 
"';':it«  ar.'l  VfiriR 
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4.  The  Memory  of  those  who  fought  and  bled  to 
establish  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE  May  they 
never  be  forgotten. 

5  Our  INFANT  NAVY.  May  it  add  to  the  Na- 
tion's honor  and  wealth  and  confound  her  enemies. 

6.  The  ARMY  of  the  United  States  May  tney 
stand  and  be  ever  ready  to  guard  our  rights  and  sup- 
port our  Goveniment- 

7.  Our  Foreign  Ministers.  May  they  be  respected 
as  the  representative*  of  a  great,  free  and  independent 
people. 

8.  PEACE  throughout  all  the  world  on  just  princi- 
ples. 

9.  The  OFFICERS  of  the  different  Departments  in 
the  General  Government  May  they  be  faithful  in  exe- 
cuting the  duties  of  their  important  station*. 

10    The  NORTHWESTERN  TERRITORY. 

it.  The  FAIR  SEX  of  AMERICA.  May  their  in- 
fluence lead  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation. 

12  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  May  we  feel  their 
happy  effects  like  the  SUN  from  East  to  Went  making 
.1  plentiful  harvest. 

13.  The  Old  Patriots  of  Seventy-six  May  they  re- 
tain their  energy  and  hand  down  their  principles  to 
the  latest  posterity. 

14.  Confusion  and  Reformation  to  all  designing  Bad 
Men.  who  arc  endeavoring  to  mar  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country. 

15.  May  the  AMERICAN  EAGLE  soar  triumph- 
antly when  danger  approaches. 

"In  the  evening  the  Gentlemen  joined  a  bril- 
liant Assembly  of  Ladies  at  Mr.  Yeatman's  in 
Town,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
ecstatic  pleasure  that  appeared  to  be  enjoyed  by 
all  present  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Auspicious 
Day.  and  the  scene  closed  in  perfect  harmony." 

Washington's  fi  nkk.m. 

Very  shortly  after  Fourth  of  July  came  the 
memorial  funeral  for  General  Washington 
which  was  held  on  February  1st.  The  account 
of  this  in  the  Western  Spy  ami  Hamilton  Ga- 
zette of  February  5,  1800,  is  as  follows: 

"At  12  o'clock  the  troops  formed  on  the  flat 
in  front  of  the  garrison  (then  under  command 
of  Capt.  Miller),  where  they  were  joined  by 
Captain  Findlay's  (and  Capt.  Mrown's)  troop  of 
horse,  the  Masonic  brethren  and  a  large  con- 
course of  citizens,  all  caper  to  testify  their  high 
veneration  for  the  character  of  the  deceased. 
The  bier  was  received  by  the  troops  formed  in 
lines,  with  presented  arnts,  officers,  drums  and 
colors  saluting. 

'  The  procession  then  moved  on  in  the  follow- 
ing order— Minute  guns  firing  from  the  garri- 
son and  the  music  performing  a  solemn  dirge. 
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Cavalry 
Regular  Troops 
Horse,  representing  that  of  the  General,  with  saddle, 
holsters  and  pistols,  and  boots  reversed. 
Rev.  Mr.  Wallace 
Pall  Rearers 

To  the  left  Qf  Bier  To  the  right  of  Bier 

Dr.  Sellman  Dr.  Elliott 

Capt.  Prince  Maj.  Zieglcr. 

Col.  Spencer  Major  Goforth 

His  excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney  General 
as  Mourners 
Masonic  Brethren 
Militia  Officers  in  Uniform 
Citizens. 

"Having  proceeded  through  different  streets, 
and  arrived  at  the  place  representing  that  of  in- 
terment, the  military  halted,  and  opening  their 
lines  formed  an  avenue  for  the  bier  and  those 
immediately  attendant  on  it  to  pass  through  the 
troops  leaning  on  reversed  arms. 

"The  coffin  having  been  deposited  in  the 
grave,  a  prayer  suitable  to  the  occasion  was  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace,  after  which 
the  Masonic  Brethren  performed  their  cere- 
mony. 

"Three  discharges  of  musketry  over  the 
grave  concluded  the  ceremonies." 

From  time  to  time  little  notices  appeared  in 
the  local  press  which  throw  light  upon  the  little 
happenings  of  the  garrison. 

In  Freeman's  Journal  of  Saturday,  October 
27,  1798,  appears  an  advertisement  in  which  we 
can  recognize  under  a  changed  form  a  well- 
known  name: 

"Bohongedelass  a  Delaware  Chief  has 
brought  into  this  place  Eight  Horses  the  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
owner  or  owners  may  have  them  by  applying 
to  me.  "A.  Wiiituh  k. 

For  the  Quartermaster." 
" Fort  Washington.  October  26.  1792." 

The  Spy  of  October  29th  contains  a  notice 
to  the  citizens  that  the  quartermaster  of  the 
garrison  would  no  longer  furnish  horses  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  citizens  who  desired  to 
indulge  in  the  pleasant  sport  of  riding. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  pub- 
ilshed  in  the  Western  Spy  and  Hamilton  Ga- 
zette, of  January  30.  1802,  the  growing  strength 
of  the  settlement  is  indicated  by  the  proposition 
in  the  following  year  to  divide  one  company  of 
infantrv  between  I'ittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  so 
that  Fort  Washington  would  have  hut  half  a 
company. 
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In  April.  1802,  one  of  the  citizens.  James 
Wilson,  published  his  opinion  of  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  post  in  the  following  terms:  "The 
treatment  that  I  received  on  the  6th  inst.,  from 
Captain  Cornelius  Lyman  of  the  ind  tinted 
States  regiment  of  infantry  together  with  the 
subsequent  conduct  authorize*  me  thus  publicly 
to  declare  him  a  Rascal,  a  Lyar  and  a  Coward." 

THE  SALK  OK   TIIK  1'oKT. 

The  government  purchased  from  James  Tay- 
lor, in  1803,  the  ground  upon  which  afterwards 
the  Newport  barracks  were  built  am!  thereafter 
as  soon  as  the  barracks  were  completed  the 
troops  removed  across  the  river  and  Fort  Wash- 
ington was  evacuated.  After  this  time  there 
was  little  of  interest  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  fort  except  its  demolition  which  took 
place  in  1808.  Dr  W  illiam  <  lot'orth  and  his 
pupil,  the  celebrated  Dr  Daniel  Drake,  front 
t>mc  to  time  occupied  rooms  in  the  officers 
quarters  of  the  fort.  In  1S0S  Congress  ordered 
the  military  reservation  condemned  and  s,>M, 
The  sale  was  in  charge  ■•{  the  survey or-gcneral, 
Jarcd  Mansfield,  who  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  Congress,  appru\ed  February  28.  1806. 
made  a  survey  and  prepared  a  plat  dated  July 
8,  1807.  The' certificate  on  said  plat  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1  do  hereby  certify  that  agreeably  to  in- 
structions from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I 
have  surveyed,  or  caused  to  !>e  surveyed,  and 
laid  off  into  lots,  streets  and  alleys,  the  fifteen 
acres  of  land  Ik  longing  to  the  1  nited  States 
lying  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  form 
and  manner  exhibited  in  the  Flat,  and  the  field 
notes  of  the  Survey  are  deposited  in  the  office 
of  this  department. 

■  Jarki>  Mansmku.. 

Sun-  Go;  !  - 
"Certified  this  8th  day  of  July  jft,-  " 
By  virtue  of  this  act.  the  land  was  advertised 
fur  sale  in  the  I '.Hwrty  ILill  <jh.j  .l/.'jvury .  Janu- 
ary 15,  1 S*  iS.  to  take  place  on  tin  "lirst  Hiurs- 
day  of  March  next.  March  14.  1S0M.  Hie  actual 
break  up  of  the  buildings  and  sale  f-k  place 
on  St    I'atrick's  Day.  March  171I1. 

Tlie  entire  j*  -putation  of  tin  cite  and  the 
neighbor  hi  - ..)  attended  the  s:t]r  and  n.adc  of  it 
an  occasion  of  great  re'-  :csng  Little  of  the 
material  wa<  of  any  cott^.|Ucrue  and  np-t  of  it 
w  as  s.  .|d  for  fin  w-.  d     The  k1-  of  the  cabins 
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lietwcen  the  tort  and  the  artificers"  yard  are 
said  to  have  been  bought  by  Col.  Stephen  Mc- 
Farland  and  used  by  him  for  many  years  for 
fire- wood.  The  lock  of  the  old  fort  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Joseph  Coppin  of  Flcasant 
Ridge  and  has  remained  in  the  possession  of 
his  family.  A  picture  of  it  is  given  in  R.  R. 
Jones'  monograjm  on  Fort  Washington.  Mr. 
Coppin  was  present  at  the  talc  and  gives  the 
following  account  of  one  of  the  episodes  con- 
nected with  it : 

"During  the  taking  down  of  the  fort,  two 
men  got  into  a  fight,  and  upset  a  barrel  of  soft 
soap.  Here  they  were  down  in  soap,  and  then 
in  the  dirt ;  and  when  the  people  thought  thev 
had  fought  enough  and  were  fit  for  the  river, 
they  marched  them  down  to  the  tune  of  the 
Rogues  March.'  and  in  the  river  they  had  logo 
ami  wash  off  in  presence  of  the  crowd  that 
followed." 

The  following  title  page  of  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  1'hilo- 
1  sophical  Society,  introducing  an  elaborate  pa|>er 
read  before  that  society  July  14.  1707.  indicates 
that  the  same  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  which 
induced  General  Harmar  to  send  out  a  surgeon 
to  investigate  the  big  fames  found  m  the  neigh- 
borhoiHl  extended  in  other  directions: 

THERMOM  FTRICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
MADE  AT  FORT  \\  ASHINGTm  >N. 
COMMENCING    Jl'NE.    i-</>.    AND  ENDING 
APRIL,  ir-ji. 
By  Daniel  Bntt  and  G  I'tinicr. 
Tn  which  are  added,  for  s».me  time, 
THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THEOhIO 
Comnitrnicated  by  G  Turner 


Read  July  ljth.  iT>t~.  at  .1  «[Tri.il  mntiuf* 
TIIK  SK  rjMi  Rii.lMf  M. 

Tins  chapter  on  Fort  Washington  can  have 
,  no  Utter  conclusion  than  the  paragraph  which 
Concludes  Mr.  Jones'  monograph: 

At  the  t-  rnial  dedication  of  the  mi>nunient 
which  now  mark-  the  site  of  Fort  Washington, 
an  interesting  coincid-  nee  presented-  itself.  In 
the  year  170!.  the  Sec.  'id  Regiment  of  In  tan - 
trv  was  organized  at  1  • . rt  Washington,  a  little 
pn-  r  to  starting  •  -.:t  on  the  dl-tatcd  campaign 
of  t  lener.ii  St.  Cl.vr.  when  Major  Heart,  ihe 
first  -  .w 'ant  of  tl  -  rt  gtment  was  slam,  to- 
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gethcr  with  many  oilier  officers  ami  men  of  the 
regiment,  on  the  4th  of  November  of  the  same 
year.  At  the  dedication  of  the  monument  in 
1901.  a  detachment  of  this  Second  Regiment 
was  present  and  took  part  in  the  ceremonies. 
The  trim  blue-clad  soldiers,  who  stood  about  the 
monument  in  1901.  were  the  legal  heirs,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  old  Second  Regiment  which  had 
gone  forth  to  battle  from  the  same  spot,  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  before. 

'Tour  buglers  from  the  regiment  stood  at 
Attention'  by  the  old  guns  which  formed  tlic 
railing  around  the  monument.  At  the  word 
of  command,  they  gave  out  clearly  and  distinctly 


the  'reveille.'  The  call  had  been  sounded  by 
the  trumpeters  of  the  old  regiment  more  than 
a  century  before,  waking  the  slumbering  echoes 
of  the  valley  and  startling  the  wild  bird  from 
its  nest,  as  the  silver  notes  rolled  across  the 
shimmering  waters  of  the  Ohio,  or  were  hurled 
back  with  increased  volume  from  the  forest- 
clad  hills  behind  the  fort. 

"Then  came  the  final  'taps,'  always  of  mourn- 
ful association,  as  the  last  tribute  of  the  living 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead ;  and  in  this  case,  as 
it  seemed,  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  obsequies 
of  those  who  had  passed  for  the  last  time  the 
frowning  portal  of  old  Fort  Washington." 
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THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS. 

Indian  Dkfrsdations— Harmar's  Expedition  —  Thk  Battles  of  thu  Indian  Towns  — Thk  Effect 
on  thk  Settlements— Wilkinson's  Expedition. 


As  Fort  Washington  was  the  frontier  post 
and  in  fact  the  principal  post  of  the  I'nited 
Sutes  Army  at  this  time  and  as  it  was  from 
this  point  that  the  various  expeditions  which 
subsequently  concluded  the  Indian  occupancy  of 
the  Northwest  look  their  start,  the  description 
of  the  events  of  those  expeditions  is  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  history  of  Cincinnati.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  forces  of  the  soldiers  and  officers 
were  either  drawn  from  the  population  of  the 
village  at  that  time  or  subsequently  settled 
there.  The  experiences  of  pioneer  life  had 
largely  to  do  with  the  Indians  and  the  news 
that  most  occupied  the  attention  of  the  settlers 
in  the  early  days  was  from  the  Indian  country 
either  detailing  some  new  outrage  on  the  part 
of  the  red  men  or  some  effort  of  the  pioneers 
or  of  soldiers  to  quel!  them.  In  fact  until  the 
various  cx|*-ditions  had  succeeded  in  vanquish- 
ing the  redskins,  it  was  a  daily  question  with 
the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  able  to  continue  their  existence.  The 
large  part  of  the  trade,  too,  of  the  settlements 
depended  iij»>ii  the  presence  of  the  army  and  its 
necessities.  It  is  apparent  from  letters  of 
Symmes  and  others  that  the  ihictuation  in  real 
estate  was  due  to  the  success  or  lack  of  it  of  the 
soldiers  and  even  the  price  of  food  was  affected 
by  the  same  causes.  A  serious  defeat  would 
throw  on  the  market  an  excessive  supply  of 
provisions  which  would  lower  the  prices  to  the 
settlers  while  at  other  times  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  soldiers  made  it  difficult  if  not  almost 
imp.~sib!c  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pro- 


visions. The  three  great  expeditions  of  Har- 
mar,  St.  Clair  and  Wayne  are  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  I'nited  States  and  the  battles  fought 
by  these  generals  did  not  take  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati ;  the  history  of 
that  city,  however,  would  be  as  incomplete  with- 
out a  narrative  of  these  expeditions  as  it  would 
be  without  a  reference  to  the  negotiations  with 
Congress  or  the  preparations  of  the  settlers  in 
the  F.ast  which  led  to  its  establishment. 

INDIAN  111  r«U)ATIoNS. 

The  necessity  for  some  expedition  against  the 
savages  became  more  and  more  apparent  as  the 
outrages  on  the  part  of  the  redskins  increased  in 
numlier.  During  the  years  preceding  the  set- 
tlement many  settlers  with  their  families  had 
been  slain  and  whole  bodies  of  emigrants  de- 
stroyed and  the  only  punishment  received  by 
the  Indians  was  the  killing  of  a  few  of  their 
number  by  rescue  parties  The  Ohio  River  was 
watched  'by  the  Indians  with  great  care  and 
below  the  Muskingum  no  |x»at  wa>  safe.  It 
was  necessary  for  parties  going  down  the  river 
to  move  in  compact  bodies.  <  )tie  of  these  par- 
tus is  described  bv  Denny.  The  expedition  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  •  Kentiick  boats"  and  two  keels. 
The  Kentucky  lx>ats  were  lashed  three  together 
and  kept  in  one  line  The  women  and  children 
atid  stock  wrre  all  put  into  the  middle  boats 
and  the  outside  boats  onlv  were  worked.  The 
men  belonging  to  each  block  of  boats  had  their 
own  commanding  '-fficer  and  the  whole  party 
c-.»Id  repair  to  eiti.er  side  as  necessity  might 
re.pire     The  ket  U  kept  on  the  flanks 
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All  efforts  to  negotiate  peace  were  received 
with  apparent  sincerity  which  in  many  cases 
covered  the  deepest  treachery.  St.  Clair  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  War,  July  1 2,  1788,  re- 
ports  that  one  of  his  officers  carrying  supplies 
to  a  place  on  the  Muskingum  where  the  treaty 
was  to  he  held  had  been  attacked  by  a  party 
of  Indians  and  had  lost  one  man  killed,  two 
badly  wounded  and  several  missing.  The  In- 
dians were  repulsed  and  one  left  dead  on  tin- 
spot  although  the  attack  was  a  very  spirited  one 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  who.  armed  with 
spears  only,  rushed  between  the  guard  and  their 
huts.  The  party  of  Indians  who  were  Chippc- 
was  had  retreated  to  Mackinaw  where  their 
prisoners  were  saved  from  torture  by  the  for- 
tunate interposition  of  the  British  commander  at 
that  post.  In  the  early  spring  of  1790  a  band 
of  Indians  about  54  in  number,  largely  Chero- 
kee* and  Shawanees,  located  their  camp  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  From  here  they  at- 
tacked a  new  station  a  little  below  Limestone 
and  killed  or  captured  all  of  its  inhabitants.  15 
in  number.  Two  of  their  captives  were  spared 
and  used  to  serve  as  decoys  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  passing  boats.  On  one  iKcasion  a 
l»oat  was  coming  down  the  river  containing  four 
men  and  two  unmarried  girls  and  a  quantity  of 
stores  for  the  Kentucky  towns.  The  two  cap- 
tives came  to  the  hank  on  the  Ohio  side  and 
asked  that  the  boat  put  in  and  take  them  atioard 
as  they  bad  just  escaped  "from  the  savages. 
Three  of  the  men  objected  to  landing  but  the 
fourth,  a  man  named  Flynn,  and  the  two  girls, 
more  good  naturcd  than  discreet,  insisted  upon 
taking  the  suppliants  aboard.  The  Itoat  was  put 
ashore  and  Flynn  jumped  on  to  the  bank  to  be 
immediately  captured  by  the  Indians  who  fired 
at  the  others  in  the  boat.  The  party  tried  to 
Ret  away  but  were  unsuccessful.  One  man  and 
one  girl  were  shot  and  another  wounded.  The 
savages  took  all  the  stores  and  Rot  very  drunk 
on  a  keg  of  whiskey.  The  man  blynn  was  taken 
to  one  of  the  Miami  towns  and  burned  alive 
alter  dreadful  torture.  The  other  girl,  after 
suffering  repeated  outrage  ami  direst  hardships, 
was  almut  to  be  humeri  at  the  stake  when  a 
merciful  Indian  interposed  in  her  behalf  and 
she  was  sent  home.  At  another  time  the  same 
party  of  Indians  captured  a  pirogue  going  up 
the  stream  and  killed  all  its  occupants,  six  in 
number  Another  party  descending  the  river 
near  the  Virginia  shore  was  accosted  by  one  of 
the  white  captives  from  the  bank  and  told  (bat 
the  Indians  fifty  or  sixty  in  number  would  mur- 


der them  if  they  did  not  surrender  without  re- 
sistance. The  l)oat  party  attempted  to  escape 
down  the  river  but  were  tired  ujion  by  the  In- 
dians and  pursued.  The  Americans  were 
obliged  to  abandon  one  of  their  boats  containing 
many  horses  and  much  valuable  property  and 
crowd  into  the  other  boats.  Although  pursued 
some  six  or  eight  miles  they  escaped  from  their 
pursuers  and  arrived  at  Limestone.  They  lost 
28  horses  and  merchandise  valued  at  £1,500. 
This  was  the  Huckncr  Thurston  party  referred 
to  by  llarmar  in  his  letter  of  March.  171/),  quoted 
in  Chapter  XIV.  The  boat  with  which  the  In 
dians  pursued  was  the  one  captured  just  before 
and  belonged  to  John  May. 

In  January,  lyijo.  a  number  of  men  were 
killed  at  various  stations  throughout  Kentucky. 
Alxiut  the  same  time  a  hunting  |>arty  was  fired 
upon  six  miles  below  Limestone  and  one  of  the 
members  killed.  Major  Doughty,  who  was 
then  (Kissing  down  the  river  with  a  detachment 
of  troops  pursued  the  enemy  but  failed  to  over- 
take them.  In  the  same  month  another  l>oat 
containing  about  a  dozen  (ktsous  including  a 
woman  was  captured  fifteen  miles  above  Lime- 
stone and  the  boat  was  afterwards  found  con- 
taining nine  dead  bodies:  'be  others  including 
the  woman  had  been  taken  prisoner.  A  l>oy 
who  had  been  hunting  up  the  Licking  with  two 
men  was  captured  while  the  two  men  were 
killed :  the  bov  subsequently  made  his  escape. 
In  May  Ensign  Hartshorn,  who  was  descending 
the  river  with  a  body  of  I'nitcd  States  troops, 
was  attacked  about  nine  miles  above  Lime- 
stone where  he  had  landed  for  the  night.  The 
attack  was  a  furious  one  and  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  boats.  The  party  escajtcd  to 
Limestone  and  returned  the  next  day  to  punish 
the  savages.  The  red  men  had  gone  but  they 
found  the  bodies  of  cme  man,  one  woman  and 
three  children,  all  of  whom  had  Wn  scalped. 
During  this  attack  thirteen  were  killed  and 
missing.  On  the  13th  of  May.  i~*po.  the  In- 
dians killed  two  white  men.  two  girls  and  two 
negroes  in  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  and 
about  the  same  time  scalped  one  woman  and 
made  prisoner  of  another.  A  little  later  in  the 
same  county,  at  one  (mint  two  young  men  and 
a  negro  woman  had  been  captured  and  at  an- 
other two  men  at  work  in  the  field  and  at  a  third 
point  two  boys  bad  been  taken.  In  still  another 
case  a  man  and  young  woman  returning  from  a 
meeting  were  taken  by  the  Indians ;  the  man 
'  was  killed  instantly  and  the  young  woman  was 
carried  about  ten  mites  then  tomahawked  ;md 
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scalped.  The  house  of  Miles  Hart  in  Nelson 
County  was  attacked.  Hart  himself  killed  and 
his  wife  and  two  children  carried  off.  The  tak- 
ing of  young  Tanner  has  already  U-t-n  de- 
scribed. These  are  but  few  of  the  instances 
which  were  being  constantly  reported  by  lit- 
ters, affidavits  and  depositions.  Horses  were 
stolen  in  all  directions  and  women  and  children 
carried  off  into  captivity  and  many  tortured  to 
death  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  Men  were 
usually  killed  and  the  women  frequently  re- 
served for  a  worse  fate. 

"The  pioneers,  who  descended  the  (  )hio  on 
their  way  westward,  will  renicmWr  while  they 
live  the  lofty  rock  standing  a  short  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  on  the  Virginia  ! 
shore,  which  was  occupied  for  years  by  the 
savages  as  a  favorite  watch  tower,  from  which 
Iniats  ascending  and  descending  could  Ik-  dis- 
covered at  a  great  distance.  From  that  memor- 
able spot,  hundreds  of  human  Inrings,  men, 
women  and  children  while  unconscious  of  im- 
mediate danger,  had  been  seen  in  the  distance 
and  marked  for  destruction.  The  murdi-rs  and 
depredations  committed  in  that  vicinity  at  all 
j»rriods  of  i he  war.  were  so  shocking  as  to  at- 
tract universal  notice;  letters  were  written  to 
General  Harmar  from  various  quarters  calling 
his  attention  to  the  subject  and  praying  that 
measures  might  be  taken  without  delay  to  check 
the  evil.  They  informed  him  that  scarcely  a 
boat  passed  the  rock  without  being  attacked  and 
in  most  instances  captured:  and  that  unless 
something  were  done  without  delay  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  would  necessarily  be  aban- 
doned."   (Burnet's  Notes,  p.  74.  f 

II  VK. MAM  S  KM-khlTIoV 

In  a  Utter  of  ScptcmUr  1700.  to  Major 
Hamtramck,  <  'icncral  Harmar  referred  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  affair*  among  the  In- 
ilians  and  on  the  next  day  in  writing  to  <  icncral 
Mifflin  he  announces  that  he  is  preparing  for  an 
exjndition  against  the  savages  to  go  forward 
the  first  of  the  next  month  "Ottr  regular  force 
is  but  small  There  is  a  pro>j»ect  of  being  joined 
by  a  considerable  l»«lv  of  militia  wlv>  I  hope 
will  stick  to  the  .text  and  not  leave  me  in  the 
lurch."  This  expedition  was.  . ,f  enr-r.  the 
so-called  Harmar  campaign  which  resulted  so  | 
disastrously  for  the  whites  , 

(icncral  Harmar  had  suit  out  an  cv|>edition 
against  the  Indians  ..11  April  .'oth  He  took 
with  him  alx'tit  three  hundred  regular*  and 
volunteers  ami  marched  f-r  Faint  creek  to  at- 


tack the  Shawanec  villages  where  it  was. 
thought  that  the  Indians  who  had  been  on  the 
Ohio  would  be  found  with  their  plunder.  Gen- 
eral Harmar  left  the  expedition  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto  and  proceeded  to  Marietta,  return- 
ing to  Fort  Washington  the  latter  part  of  May 
or  the  early  part  of  June.  The  troops  under 
command  of  Captain  Ferguson  were  not  able  to 
do  much  in  this  expedition,  as  the  Indians  were 
warned  concerning  their  movements  and  aban- 
doned their  villages  before  the  party  arrived 

Governor  St.  Clair  had  arrived  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington from  the  Illinois  country  on  July  nth. 
He  had  spent  the  winter  and  spring  in  organ- 
izing the  counties  in  that  quarter  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  establishing  a  system  of  government. 
He  remained  but  three  days  at  the  fort,  during 
which  time  it  was  decided  that  General  Harmar 
should  conduct  an  expedition  against  the 
Maumee  town,  the  residence  of  the  renegade 
Indians  from  which  issued  the  parties  who  in- 
fested the  frontiers.  One  thousand  militia  were 
ordered  from  Kentucky  and  the  Governor  on 
his  way  from  N'cw  York  was  to  order  five  hun- 
dred more  from  the  back  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  day  selected  for  the  militia  to  as- 
semble at  Fort  Washington  was  Septemlier 
15th 

As  earlv  as  the  151I1  of  July,  Lieutenant 
Denny  in  his  journal  refers  to  the  preparations 
for  this  expedition  which  were  making  at  the 
fort,  stating  that  every  day  was  employed  in 
the  most  industrious  manner.  "Calculations  of 
provisions,  horses,  stores,  etc.  were  imme- 
diately made  out  and  ordered  accordingly. 
•  •  *  Captain  Ferguson  with  his  company 
engaged  in  getting  in  complete  order  the  artil- 
lery and  military  stores.  Indeed  every  officer 
was  busily  employed  in  something  or  other 
necessary  for  the  expedition  but  particularly  the 
quartermaster  Pratt.    No  time  was  lost." 

The  militia  evidently  did  not  arrive  on  time. 
Lieutenant  Denny  records  the  arrival  of  the 
Kentucky  militia  at  Fort  Washington  on  Sep- 
tember tXth.  Speaking  of  them,  he  says  that 
they  were  "not  such  as  we  had  U  en  accus- 
tomed to  see  on  the  frontiers  They  appeared 
to  \K  raw  and  untied  to  the  gun  or  the  woods; 
indeed  many  are  without  guns,  and  manv  of 
those  they  have  want  repairing  Our  artificers 
employed  in  putting  to  right  the  militia  arms. 
General  much  disheartened  at  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple from  Kentucky  One-half  certainly  serve 
no  other  purple  than  to  swell  their  number. 
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If  the  leading  patriots  of  Kentucky  don't  turn 
out  rascals  then  some  of  the  nun  that  I  know  are 
greatly  mistaken." 

On  the   19th  the  battalion  of  Pennsylvania 
militia  arrived.    On  the  22nd  Governor  St.  Clair 
returned  from  New  York.    On  the  25th  Major 
Doughty  with  two  companions  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment commanded  by  Captains  Zicglcr  and  Heart 
arrived  from  Fort  Harmar.    They  were  accom- 
panicd  by  the  rest  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia 
whom  Denny  thought  were  similar  to  the  Kcti- 
tuckians,  too  mam  substitutes.    There  seems  to 
have  Ir-cii  much  difficulty  in  regulating  and  or- 
ganizing the  militia,   whose  colonels  disputed  1 
about  the  command.    This  dispute  was  set  tin  I  [ 
by  General  Harmar.  after  considerable  trouble.  . 
with    a   compromise    and    reconciliation.     The  , 
three    battalions    of    Kcntuckians    were    com-  | 
manded  by  Majors  Hall.  McMillan  and  Ray. 
an«l    Lieutenant -Colonel    Commandant    Trotter.  1 
while  the  Pennsylvania  militia  were  organized 
in     one    battalion     under    Lieutenant-Colonel  , 
Truby  and  Major  Paul.    The  whole  was  com-  | 
manded  by  Col.  John  Hardin  of  Kentucky,  sub-  | 
ject  of  course  to  the  orders  of  General  Harmar.  | 

Colonel  Hardin  was  an  old  Continental  of- 
ficer and  a  Virginian  by  birth.  He  had  served 
as  ensign  in  Ljrd  Dunmore's  War  and  during 
the  Revolution  was  with  General  Morgan's  rifle 
corps.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to 
Kentucky  (then  part  of  Augusta  County.  Vir- 
ginia), where  he  liecamc  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  militia.  He  served  unfler  Clark  in  his  ex- 
peditions against  the  Wabash  Indians  and  was 
known  as  an  old  Indian  fighter.  He  was  killed 
as  described  later  while  bearing  a  letter  to  the 
Indians. 

On  September  20.  the  whole  of  the  mili- 

tia, amounting  to  1.133.  took  the  field  under 
Colonel  Hardin  ami  marched  on  the  direct  route 
to  the  Indian  towns.  They  were  followed  and 
joined  on  the  20.  th  by  General  Harmar  with  the 
Federal  troops.  These,  divided  into  two  bat- 
talions, under  the  command  of  Majors  Wvllvs 
and  IVnighty,  together  with  Captain  Ferguson's 
company  of  artillery  carrying  three  light  brass 
pieces,  numbered  320.  mkaing  a  total  number  in 
the  expedition  of  1.453. 

Hie  route  taken  by  General  Harmar  known 
for  a  long  time  a>  "Harmar's  Trace"  has  Ken 
pretty  well  identified  through  tin   greater  part 


of  its  course.  The  natural  course  for  the  set- 
tlers to  take  when  following  up  the  Indians 
after  their  raids  was  along  the  trails  which  the 
Indian  himself  had  made.  These  trails  event- 
ually became  well  known  and  developed  into 
highways  when  they  constituted  the  first  roads 
of  the  settlers.  The  route  of  the  main  body  ran 
out  Main  street  and  up  the  hill  now  known  as 
Mount  Auburn  about  where  Svcamore  street 
now-  runs  and  then  probably  along  Auburn  and 
Fast  Auburn  avenues  and  the  old  Lebanon  road 
now  Reading  road  near  Oak  street  (Mad  River 
road )  in  Avondale.  From  this  point  the  line 
ran  probably  in  the  direction  now  taken  by 
Reading  road,  turning  off  into  the  little  valley 
running  from  Mill  creek  to  the  Little  Miami. 
At  nightfall  a  camp  was  made  near  Ross  Run. 
A  western  wing  of  the  army  went  up  the  Mill 
creek  valley  going  seven  miles  northeastwardly 
on  the  first  day  through  a  rich  hilly  land  termi- 
nating on  the  second  day  near  the  present  town 
of  Sharonville.  Major  Denny  records  that  on 
October  3rd.  they  encamped  on  the  waters  of 
the  Little  Miami.  31  miles  and  on  the  4th  on  the 
branch  of  the  Little  Miami.  42  miles  from  Fort 
Washington.  On  the  5th  they  had  reached 
Glade  creek  a  branch  of  the  Little  Miami.  52 
miles  from  Fort  Washington  and  fin  the  oth 
after  passing  through  a  beautiful  open  country 
encamped  three  miles  north  of  Old  Giillicothe. 
62  miles  from  the  fort.  On  the  following  day 
they  encamped  at  Mail  River  on  the  Pickaway 
fork  of  the  Great  Miami.  71  miles  from  the  fort. 
Next  day  they  gained  nine  miles  and  encamped 
on  the  Great  Miami.  This  river  they  followed 
for  the  next  few  days,  reaching  the  so-called 
French  Store.  112  miics  from  Fort  Washington 
on  the  nth.  Next  day  they  passed  New  Chil- 
licothe  on  Grave  creek,  the  branch  of  the 
•Maumee.  125  miles  from  the  fort  where  a  half 
jiound  of  powder  and  a  pound  of  lead  were 
served  out  to  each  rilleman  and  24  rounds  of 
cartridges  to  the  musketry.  A  Shawancc  Indian 
was  captured  the  next  day.  from  whom  they 
learned  that  the  Indians  were  clearing  out  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  that  the  towns  would  In- 
evacuated  before  their  arrival.  As  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  entire  army  to  hasten  its  inarch. 
Harmar  detached  Colonel  Hardin  with  six  hun- 
dred light  troops  to  push  for  the  Miami  vil- 
lage. The  army  itself  pushed  ahead  through  the 
Hat  country  keeping  itself  in  readiness  to  start 
early  each  morning.     The  marching  over  the 
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l>cech  roots  and  brush  was  very  difficult  and 
although  the  horses  were  tied  at  night  and 
grass  cut  and  brought  to  thent  so  that  they 
would  not  be  delayed  on  their  march  by  grazing 
the  horses,  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
them  together  anil  many  horses  were  lost.  Re- 
ports came  back  from  Colonel  Hardin  that  every 
place  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  before  his 
arrival  and  when  the  main  body  of  the  army 
arrived  at  the  Miami  village  or  Maumec  towns, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  I'ort  Wash- 
ington at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph  and 
St.  Mary,  they  were  found  to  be  unoccupied. 
They  found  here  several  good  log  houses  lxr long- 
ing to  British  traders,  some  goo«l  gardens  with 
some  fruit  trees  and  vast  fields  of  corn  in  almost 
every  direction. 

THE  BATTLES  OK  THE  INDIAN  TOWNS 

Colonel  Trotter  was  ordered  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance with  three  hundred  men.  hut  after 
marching  a  few  miles  and  overtaking  and  kill- 
ing two  of  the  savages  he  turned  Kick  and 
marched  to  camp.  Colonel  Hardin  was  dis- 
gusted with  this  and  asked  the  command,  t  >n 
the  following  day  he  started  out  but  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  militia  were  dissatisfied  and 
many  of  them  dropped  out  of  the  ranks  and  re- 
turned to  camp.  At  a  point  al»out  ten  miles 
from  the  camp  he  was  surprised  by  a  party  of 
about  one  hundred  Indians.  Owing  to  the*  had 
order  of  his  men  and  their  cowardly  conduct, 
he  was  entirely  defeated.  The  Indians  made 
the  first  discovery  and  commenced  to  fire  at  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  and 
then  advanced.  A  great  number  of  the  militia 
fled  without  firing  a  shot.  S.me  few  with 
thirty  regulars  that  were  of  the  detachment 
stood  and  were  cut  to  pieces  Of  the  militia 
forty  were  missing  hut  it  was  well  known  that 
very  few  of  them  were  in  the  fight,  most  of 
them  running  hack  an.l  pushing  tor  the  ( >hio. 
Twenty-five  of  the  regulars  were  mining.  The 
next  dav  the  army  moved  from  the  Miami  vil- 
lage to  Chillicotbe  la  Shawanee  town  two  miles 
east  i  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  h<>u-es 
and  corn  During  the  night  two  of  the  cap- 
tains took  a  notion  to  trap  some  of  the  Indians 
who  were  lurking  aU ml  and  earning  off  some 
of  the  draggling  hor-t-  The\  put  a  horse  out- 
side tin  sentries  with  a  l»  11  on  as  a  dicoy  and 
in  a  short  time  an  Iti.li.iii  stalked  up  and  seized 
the  horsr.    The  captains  r-.-slnd  upon  Inm  and 


cut  off  his  head  and  brought  it  into  the  camp 
claiming  at  least  the  price  of  a  wolfs  scalp. 
The  next  day  after  burning  everything  that 
could  be  of  use,  such  as  corn,  beans,  pumpkins, 
stacks  of  hay,  fencing,  cabins,  etc.,  and  five  vil- 
lages including  the  capital  town  and  destroying 
twenty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  ears  the 
army  took  up  its  line  of  march  back  to  |-'ort 
Washington.  During  the  night  Harmar  sent 
hack  four  hundred  choice  men.  militia  ami  reg- 
ulars under  the  command  of  Major  Wylly*.  to 
surprise  any  Indian  parties  that  might  have  re- 
turned to  their  towns.  A  part  of  the  force  were 
decoved  by  small  bodies  of  the  Indians  who  then 
attacked  Major  Wyllys  in  force.  After  sus- 
taining a  very  unequal  fight  for  some  time  he 
was  r>bligcd  to  give  way.  One  of  the  wounded 
escaping  to  the  camp  of  General  Harmar  gave 
an  imperfect  account  of  the  business,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  a  battalion  was  sent  forward  to 
aid  the  scattered  troops.  He  met  Colonel  Har- 
din, who  with  a  view  of  retrieving  his  affair  id 
the  19th  had  volunteered  to  serve  under  Wyllys 
in  command  of  the  militia,  returning  with  the 
wounded.  In  this  affair  two  officers.  Major 
Wyllys  and  Lieutenant  Frothingham.  were 
killed  and  48  of  the  regulars.  The  whole  of 
the  killed  and  missing  in  the  army  was  stated 
by  Denny  to  be  183.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  a  number  of  the  militia  who  were  missing 
had  deserted  and  were  on  their  way  to  Ken- 
tucky. Denny  comments  U|kmi  the  matter  to  the 
effect  that  the  design  of  sending  hack  Wyllys 
would  have  been  successful  had  the  militia  been 
able  to  control  themselves.  The  army  imme- 
diately returned  to  I'ort  Washington,  arriving 
there  November  3rd.  and  on  the  following  day 
the  militia  were  mustered  out  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Ohio. 

General  Harmar'*  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
militia  undoubtedly  accords  with  thai  of  Lieu- 
tenant IV-nny  as  is  shown  by  his  general  order 
which  he  issued  on  (  IctoWr  joth.  as  follows; 

"The  party  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Strong  is  ordered  to  burn  and  destroy  every  bouse 
and  wtgwam  in  this  village,  together  with  all  the 
corn,  etc.,  which  he  can  collect.  A  party  of  one 
hundred  men  (militia  t,  pro|>cr!v  officered,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Hardin,  is  to  hunt  and  de- 
,  strov  effectually,  tins  afternoon,  the  Pickaway 
town,  with  all  the  corn.  etc..  which  he  can  find 
in  it  and  its  vninitv 
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"The  cause  of  the  detachment  being  worsted 
yesterday  was  entirely  owing  to  the  shameful, 
cowardly  conduct  of  the  militia,  who  ran  away 
and  threw  down  their  arms  without  firing  scarce- 
ly a  single  gun. 

"In  returning  to  Fort  Washington,  if  any  of- 
ficer or  men  shall  presume  to  quit  the  ranks, 
or  not  to  march  in  the  form  that  they  are  ordered, 
the  (General  will,  most  assuredly,  order  the  ar- 
tillery to  fire  on  them.  He  hopes  the  check  they 
received  yesterday  will  make  them,  in  future, 
obedient  to  orders." 

The  conduct  of  the  militia  on  the  22nd  how- 
ever was  such  as  to  retrieve  in  part  their  un- 
fortunate behavior  in  the  earlier  conflict  and 
called  forth  the  following  order  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  of  the  second  battle : 

"The  General  is  exceedingly  well  pleased  with 
the  behavior  of  the  militia  in  the  action  of  this 
morning.  They  have  laid  very  many  of  the 
enemy  dead  upon  the  spot.  Although  our  loss 
is  great,  still  it  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
to  the  slaughter  among  the  savages.  Every  ac- 
count agrees  that  upward  of  one, hundred  war- 
riors fell  in  the  battle;  it  is  not  more  than  man 
for  man,  and  we  can  afford  them  two  for  one. 
The  resolution  and  firm  determined  conduct  of 
the  militia  this  morning  has  effectually  retrieved 
their  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  General. 
He  knows  they  can  and  will  fight. " 

The  heat  of  the  action  on  the  second  day  is 
indicated  by  a  number  of  anecdotes  told  by  sur- 
vivors. Capt.  Jonathan  Heart  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten December  3.  1700.  speaks  as  follows:  "A 
regular  soldier  on  the  retreat  near  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  being  surrounded  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Indians,  put  his  bayonet  through  six  Indians, 
knocked  down  the  seventh,  and  the  soldier  him- 
self made  the  eighth  dead  man  in  the  heap." 

Samuel  L.  Metcalf.  of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
writing  in  1829,  pays  a  tribute  to  the  bravery 
of  the  Indians:  "Nothing  could  exceed  the  in- 
trepidity of  the  savages  on  this  occasion ;  the 
militia  they  appeared  to  despise,  and  with  all 
the  undatintedness  conceivable,  threw  down  their 
guns,  and  rushed  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  regu- 
lar soldiers :  a  number  of  them  fell,  but  being  so 
far  superior  in  numbers,  the  regulars  were  soon 
overpowered,  for  while  the  poor  soldier  had  his 
bayonet  in  one  Indian,  two  more  would  sink 
their  tomahawks  in  his  head," 
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Another  incident  is  as  follows :  "A  young  In- 
dian, accompanied  by  his  father  and  brother, 
were  crossing  the  river  when  a  ball  from  the  rifle 
of  a  white  man  passed  through  his  body.  As  he 
fell  his  father  dropped  his  rifle  and  attempted 
to  raise  his  stricken  son  so  as  to  carry  him  be- 
jond  the  reach  of  the  enemy  when  the  other  son 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  his  side.  He  carried 
them  both  to  the  shore  and  then  sat  down  with 
their  bodies  one  on  each  side  of  him  and  with 
absolute  composure  awaited  the  attacking  foe 
who  soon  caught  up  with  him  and  stretched  his 
body  dead  upon  the  ground  between  his  sons." 

Giptain  Armstrong  himself  broke  through 
the  Indians  who  were  pursuing  him  and  plunged 
into  the  morasses  about  the  field  of  battle  and 
remained  concealed  there  all  night,  lying  in 
water  to  his  chin  with  his  head  concealed  by  a 
tuft  of  high  grass.  All  night  long  he  heard  the 
dancing  and  yelling  of  the  savages  celebrating 
their  success  by  committing  all  sorts  of  indigni- 
ties upon  the  dead  bodies  of  his  soldiers.  In  the 
morning  although  thoroughly  chilled  he  was  able 
to  slip  out  from  the  swamp  undiscovered  by  the 
enemy  who  were  resting  from  their  orgies  and 
finally  reached  a  ravine  where  he  was  able  to 
light  a  fire  with  his  tinder  box  which  he  had  pre- 
served. He  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs  which 
had  been  stiffened  by  the  cold  and  at  last  reached 
the  camp  in  safety^  Major  Fountain  or  Fon- 
taine who  led  the  cavalry  in  the  charge  at  the 
second  battle  was  deserted  by  his  men  and  fell 
pierced  with  18  bullets.  After  his  death  he  hung 
for  some  minutes  to  his  saddle  until  taken  off 
by  some  of  his  soldiers  and  buried  beside  a  lake 
near  by. 

Harniar  was  much  criticised  for  keeping  the 
main  body  of  his  troops  away  from  the  battle 
and  for  the  manoeuvre  of  sending  Wyllys  back 
with  so  small  a  liody.  The  popular  opinion  is 
shown  by  Judge  Symmes'  letter  quoted  hereafter 
and  by  the  comment  of  the  historian,  Mr.  Cist, 
published  considerably  over  a  half  a  century 
afterwards : 

"A  general  who  encamps  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  enemy,  with  a  force  large  enough  to  ex- 
terminate him,  and  contents  himself  with  sending 
out  detachments  to  Ik:  destroyed  successively, 
where  no  adequate  reason  exists  why  the  whole 
force  should  not  have  l>ecn  brought  into  action, 
deserves  not  the  name  of  a  military  man.  Har- 
mar  kept   two-thirds   or    three- fourths   of  his 
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troops  eight  milts  from  the  battle-ground  in- 
active, and  of  as  little-  service  as  if  he  had  left 
them  at  Fort  Washington.  He  appeared  to  be 
fully  consoled  tor  the  loss  of  the  brave  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  fell  by  the  savage  tomahawk 
and  rifle,  by  the  reflection  expressed  in  the  gen- 
eral orders,  that  the  American  troops  con  Id  af- 
ford to  lose  twice  as  many  men  as  the  Indians. 
My  unfavorable  judgment  on  this  subject  is  sup- 
ported by  that  of  the  actors  of  that  campaign 
who  still  survive." 

The  latest  commentator  upon  the  campaign. 
Robert  Ralston  Jones,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Harmar  could  exercise  but  little  control  over 
the  two  elements  which  were  most  prominent  in 
defeating  his  plans:  (he  undisciplined  condition 
of  the  auxiliary  troops  and  the  wholly  inade- 
quate nature  of  the  commissary  department. 
The  circumstances  were  such  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt states  that  the  keenest  observers  <>n  tl>e 
frontier  foretold  failure  from  the  start  The 
Indians  at  these  battles  were  commanded  bv  the 
celebrated  Indian  chief  Little  Turtle.  Me  cbe- 
cun-na-qua. 

The  report  of  Governor  St.  Clair  to  the  Soc- 
retary  of  War.  written  from  Fort  Washington 
on  October  20.  1790.  is  rather  remarkable: 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  the  en- 
tire success  of  General  Harmar  at  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  Miami  and  St.  Joseph  rivers,  of 
which  he  has  destroyed  five  in  number,  and  a  very 
great  <|iiantitv  of  com  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
visions. It  is  supposed  that  about  two  hundred 
of  the  Indian?  likewise  have  fallen  in  the  dif- 
ferent encounters  that  have  happened  between 
them  and  the  detachment,  for  there  has  been  no 
general  action  ;  but  it  has  not  been  without  con- 
siderable loss  on  our  part.  The  particulars  I 
can  not  give  you.  as  tbe  officer  (Fusion  PritO 
who  ha«  charge  of  the  General's  dispatches  is 
not  vet  arrived,  and  there  i«  some  reason  to  fear 
he  may  be  killed  or  taken,  as  the  part\.  which 
consisted  of  six  only,  were  fired  upon  bv  the 
Indians  a1>out  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  hence  and  dispersed  Three  of  them  are 
come  in.  and  from  them  I  ha\e  this  intelligence, 
which  mav,  t  believe,  he  depended  m>  n  so  far 
a*  it  goes. 

"Of  the  Federal  troop*.  Major  W\l!>s  and 
Lieutenant  I  ■rothingham  and  se\cntv-scvcn 
men;  of  the  militia.  Mai  >r  !  •  nUene.  t  a|  "am 
Mc.Murtrv.  and  Captain  So-(t.  a         ,  t  '  ,c-xral 


Scott,  and  si\enty-threc  men.  are  among  the 
slain.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians,  though  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  general  action,  fought 
by  detachment  in  a  very  determined  and  desper- 
ate manner.  The  moment  Mr.  Britt  arrives,  or 
I  can  get  an  authentic  account,  it  shall  be  for- 
warded."   (St.  Clair  Papers.  Vol.  II.  p  188.) 

This  letter  was  followed  by  one  on  November 
(■>,  1790.  written  from  the  same  place  in  which 
he  says:  "On  the  29th  of  last  month.  I  had 
the  honor  to  inform  you  generally  of  the  suc- 
cess that  attended  General  Harmar.  I  could  not 
then  give  you  the  particulars,  as  the  General  s 
letters  had  not  reached  me  (the  officer,  how- 
ever, who  had  them  in  charge,  got  in  a  few  days 
afterwards >  ;  it  is  not  now  necessary,  because 
he  writes  himself.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  savages  have  got  a  most  terrible 
stroke,  of  which  nothing  can  K-  a  greater  proof 
than  that  they  have  not  attempted  to  harass  the 
army  on  its  return.  They  arrived  at  this  place 
on  the  3d  instant,  in  good  health  and  spirits  " 
fid.,  p.  190.) 

Judge  Burnet  concludes  that  the  cx|>cdition. 
although  usually  s|>oken  of  as  a  defeat,  when 
correctly  and  impartiallv  considered  will  be 
found  worthy  of  a  more  honorable  name  and 
that  the  great  object  of  the  campaign,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Miami  towns,  had  been  accom- 
plished. The  subsequent  efforts  to  inflict  further 
injury'  on  the  enemv  proved  disastrous  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  had  conduct  of  the  militia  and  their 
|mmt  equipment,  neither  of  which  could  be 
charged  to  the  account  <<f  the  general  or  the 
officers  or  soldiers  of  the  Federal  troops 

Dayton  in  his  letter  to  Symmes.  March  12. 
after  informing  him  of  the  adjournment 
of  O  tigress  without  am  settlement  of  the  mat- 
ter of  his  contract,  quotes  two  members  of  Con- 
gress ;4s  saying  "that  the  President  of  the 
I 'nited  States  was  socially  authorize!  bv 
Congress,  jtist  before  they  adjourned,  to  set 
on  foot  another  expedition  against  the 
hostile  Indians  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, but  that  it  was  not  yet  known  whom 
he  would  appoint  to  command  it.  This  was 
f  'r.ising  information  to  me.  and  will  doubtless 
}h-  a*  much,  or  more  so.  to  w.u.  who  are  more 
immediately  e\;~-cd  to  the  approaches  of  the 
savages,  who  were  rather  enraged  and  encour- 
aged than  ipi'ited  and  subdued  bv  the  event  of 
!:••  late  cm •»•:•.! ion.  it  is  not  doubted  that  the 
■  'K   n  >u    iMatmirg  uiM  Ik  an  1  fleet i:al  and  de- 
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cisivc  one  ami  so  successful  in  its  operation  and 
consequences  as  to  establish  the  quiet  and  safety 
of  your  settlements  and  place  you  out  of  all 
danger  of  any  serious  interruption  or  disturb- 
ance in  future." 

THE  EFFECT  ON  THE  SETTLEMENT!;. 

The  feeling  at  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  as 
a  result  of  this  defeat  was  shown  by  Judge 
Symmes'  letters  written  from  "Cincinnata,"  No- 
vember 4.  1700.  After  informing  Captain  Day- 
ton of  the  presence  of  Governor  St.  Clair  and 
Judge  Turner  who  with  Symmes  were  discuss- 
ing the  matter  of  legislation  for  the  Territory, 
he  says: 

"Yesterday  General  Harmar  returned  with 
the  army  to  this  town.  lie  has  caused  several 
Indian  towns  to  l>e  burned,  but  for  this  achieve- 
ment we  have  paid  much  too  dear.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  brave  men  were  left  dead  and 
wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Hut  I 
choose  to  say  very  little  on  this  business.  We 
were  beaten  in  detail  in  two  actions — in  the  first, 
we  had  not  above  two  hundred  men  engaged ;  in 
the  second,  about  four  hundred  of  our  men 
fought.  The  main  army  lay  within  eight  or  ten 
miles  of  both  actions,  and  to  me  it  is  mysterious 
that  in  neither  was  any  attempt  made  to  regain 
the  ground  and  bury  the  dead  and  bring  off  the 
wounded.  But.  perhaps,  the  whole  business  may 
be  set  right  to  the  public  when  official  letters 
and  accounts  arc  published. 

"VVc  have  lost  about  five  hundred  horses.  The 
army  was  extremely  well  supplied.  Upward  of 
forty  bullocks  were  brought  back  to  this  town, 
and  twelve  thousand  weight  of  flour,  though  the 
horse  of  the  army  had  been  fed  with  Hour  on 
the  retreat.  Many  persons  arc  much  mortified 
at  the  issue  of  the  expedition,  as  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  were  formed  of  the  success 
of  the  enterprise." 

Judge  Symmes'  business  instincts  led  him  to 
comment:  "It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
lands  over  which  the  army  passed  on  their  way 
to  the  Indian  towns.  T  am  told  that  they  arc  in- 
viting to  a  charm.  This  being  the  case.  I  con- 
ceive the  lands  in  the  purchase  will  sell,  even 
though  Congress  open  a  land  office,  unless  they 
sell  at  a  very  low  price  and  suffer  their  lands 
to  be  gutted  of  all  the  most  eligible  spots  and 
situations.  I  only  ask  one  favor  in  this  busi- 
ness, which  is,  that  Congress  will  not  charge  me 
tii'Tc  for  lands  than  they  do  purchasers,  when 


they  0|>cn  their  land  office,  either  in  specie  or 
certificates.  This  certainly  will  be  but  just,  and 
what  I  hope  they  never  will  think  of  refusing. 

"Never  had  been  fairer  prospects  of  speedy 
sales  and  settlement  of  lands  in  the  purchase, 
than  were  about  the  time  the  army  marched. 
Great  numbers'  were  arranging  their  business  to 
emigrate  from  Kentucky  and  the  Pittsburgh 
country,  but  the  strokes  our  army  has  got  seem 
to  fall  like  a  blight  upon  the  prospect,  and  for 
the  present  seem  to  appal  every  countenance.  I 
confess  that  as  to  myself,  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  we  shall  be  in  a  worse  situation  with  regard 
to  the  Indians  than  before  the  repulse.  What 
the  Indians  could  do  before,  they  did;  and  they 
have  now  about  one  hundred  less  of  their  war- 
riors to  annoy  us  with,  than  they  had  Iwforc 
the  two  actions:  besides,  it  will  give  them  some 
employment  this  winter  to  build  up  new  cabins, 

and  repair  bv  hunting  the  loss  of  their  corn. 
*    *  * 

"[  hope,  sir,  you  will  do  your  endeavor  to 
dissipate  the  fears  which  some  intended  emi- 
grants in  Jersey  may  feel  on  account  of  our  late 
losses.  I  pledge  myself  to  them,  tltat  they  may 
be  perfectly  safe  here  as  to  their  wives  and 
children.  All  men.  to  be  sure,  are,  and  must  be 
more  or  less  exposed  when  abroad.  Last  week, 
in  attempting  to  go  from  North  Bend  to  Capt. 
Ludlow's  station.  I  got  lost,  and  was  two  days 
in  the  woods  alone,  and  at  last  found  myself 
near  Dunlap's  station,  on  the  big  Miami.  The 
weather  was  very  dark  ami  rainy  all  the  while. 
I  escaped  the  Indians,  but  the  wolves  had  nearly 
devoured  me  in  the  night,  as  1  could  make  no 
fire.  I  expect  this  incident  will  give  fresh  oc- 
casion to  some  to  rcjiort  that  the  Indians  have 
got  me.  as  some  people  went  from  this  for  Lex- 
ington while  I  was  missing.    *    *    *  " 

Symmes'  policy  which  was  to  encourage  the 
founding  of  new  stations  was  of  course  retarded 
by  the  defeat  of  the  army. 

"But  for  the  rcspulse  of  <>ur  army,  I  should 
have  had  several  new  stations  advanced  farther 
into  the  purchase  by  next  spring,  but  I  shall 
now  be  very  happy  if  we  are  able  to  maintain 
the  three  advanced  stations.  The  settlers  at 
them  are  very  much  alarmed  at  their  situation, 
though  I  do  not  think  that  the  houses  will  be 
attacked  at  (hose  stations,  yet  I  am  much  con- 
cerned for  the  safety  of  the  men  while  at  their 
work,  hunting,  and  traveling.  I'nless  the  Presi- 
dent follows  his  blow  with  the  Indians,  I  bc- 
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licvc  the  hundred  thousand  pounds  (if  so 
much)  expended  in  the  late  expedition  may  be 
set  down  as  lost.  I  hope  his  excellency  will  be 
sensible  of  this,  and  have  at  them  again  in  the 
spring.  I  expect  that  the  panic  running  through 
this  country  will  reach  Jersey  and  deter  many." 

Two  days  later  he  announces  the  arrival  of 
the  report  that  at  "Cincinnata."  Major  Ham- 
tramck  (or  Hamtranmch ) .  who  had  commanded 
the  detachment  up  the  Wabash  River,  had  been 
successful.  He  had  destroyed  a  number  of  the 
Indian  towns  with  a  loss  of  but  three  men  who 
were  taken  while  hunting  their  pack  horses. 
The  Indians  flew  before  them  in  every  quarter 
and  refused  to  fight  as  they  would  not  attack 
the  main  body  and  no  detachments  were  made. 
This  success  coming  so  soon  after  the  defeat  of 
Hartnar  was  the  more  encouraging.  "Pretty 
good  prospect  of  some  quiet  from  the  Indians. 
They  certainly  must  feel  sensibly  for  the  loss 
of  so  many  towns  and  so  much  corn  iti  different 
jarts  of  the  country." 

One  difficulty  which  seems  to  have  existed  at 
all  times  in  the  history  of  warfare  and  which 
played  so  important  a  part  not  only  in  Harmar's 
defeat  but  in  many  other  defeats,  is  mentioned 
by  Symmcs  with  dread  as  tending  to  work  in- 
jury in  future  attempts  against  the  Indians:  "A 
most  bitter  jealousy  and  reviling  has  taken  place 
between  the  regular  troops  and  the  militia,  and 
this  is  not  confined  to  the  privates  alone.  1  fear 
a  tlame  of  abuse  will  ere  long  break  out.  As  I 
was  not  on  the  expedition.  I  cannot  judge  be- 
tween them,  but  I  much  fear  the  effects 
thereof." 

Lieutenant  Denny  usually  so  calm  shows  in 
bis  diary  that  Judge  Symmes  knew  whereof  he 
sjx>ke.  N'ot  only  does  he  attribute  the  defeat  to 
the  ungovernable  disposition  of  the  militia  but 
otuplams  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
within  hounds  on  the  return  trip  All  idea  of 
discipline  seems  to  have  disappeared  and  one  of 
the  Keiituckians  who  was  a  son  of  a  Baptist 
preacher  was  punished  for  violating  an  order 
about  the  discharge  of  firearms  Denny  says 
that  his  associates  opposed  the  punishment  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  a  hue  and  cry  would  be 
raised  against  llarmar  as  soon  as  the  militia  ar- 
med home.  "If  be  is  blamable  it  is  only  for 
being  too  indulgent  to  the  militia." 

The  feeling  of 'the  regular  i«  shown  in  hi* 
statement  of  the  duties  imtsK«d  upon  linr  luit 
he  concludes  with  >]nvial  satisfaction  and  "thc 


hope  never  to  Ik*  employed  in  a  similar  situation 
with  such  materials."  The  following  day 
Lieutenant  Denny  left  headquarters  for  the  seat 
of  government.  He  passed  through  Lexington, 
the  Crab  Orchard  and  over  the  Wilderness  road 
and  after  a  most  inclement  ride  he  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  on  December  12th.  having  been 
detained  by  "high  water  and  very  bad  roads" 
so  that  he  was  35  days  on  the  way.  He  carried 
with  him  most  complimentary  letters  from  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair  and  General  Harmar. 

General  Harmar  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
criticisms  showered  upon  him  and  demanded  a 
court  of  inquiry  which  sat  al  Fort  Washington 
in  September.  1791.  It  was  presided  over  by 
Maj.-Gen.  Richard  Butler  and  had  for  its  other 
two  members  Lieutenant-Colonels  < uhson  and 
Darke:  the  two  former  of  these  officers  lost  their 
lives  in  the  St.  Clair  defeat  within  six  weeks 
and  the  third  lost  his  only  *m  at  that  time. 
The  court  of  inquiry  spent  several  days  in  ex- 
amining the  testimony  and  finally  made  a  report 
to  tbc  commander-in-chief  highly  honorable  to 
General  Harmar.  After  this.  Harmar  insisted 
upon  resigning  from  the  army  which  he  did  on 
January  1.  1792. 

The  soldiers  of  the  fort  were  called  upon 
from  time  to  time  during  this  year.  1701,  to 
give  assistance  to  the  various  stations  in  the 
neighborhood  In  January  occurred  the  attack 
•  >n  the  station  at  Colerain  which  at  that  time 
consisted  of  14  inhabitants  under  the  protection 
of  Lieutenant  Kingsbury  with  a  detachment  of 
iX  regulars.  On  the  8th.  John  S.  Wallace.  John 
Sloane.  Abner  Hunt  and  Mr.  Cunningham,  who 
were  exploring  tbc  country  to  tbc  west  of  the 
Great  Miami,  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  In- 
dians by  whom  Cunningham  was  killed  and 
Hunt  taken:  the  other  two  escaped. 

(  >n  the  morning  of  the  10th.  the  Indians  three 
hundred  in  number,  appeared  In-fore  the  station 
and  demanded  its  surrender  which  was  refused. 
An  express  was  sent  to  Cincinnati  tor  reinforce- 
ments and  Captain  Trueman  with  30  regulars 
and    33    volunteers    reached    the    station  next 
morning  alxnit  ten  o'clock  but  before  he  arrived 
the  Indians  departed     Hunt  was  found  a  short 
distance  from  the  station  fastened  to  the  ground 
with  bts  legs  and  arms  extended.    He  had  Ken 
scalped,  hi-  Ix-Iy  was  mangled  and  blazing  tire 
'  brand-  p!:u-cd  in  his  |»  .wil-.    During  the  attack 
'  tlu    si-    <ii  had  made  Tmllt  r -  b\    melting  their 
'   -j-  -  u-  ,i:id  piatt  s. 
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Wilkinson's  kx»-kj>ition. 

The  indecisive  character  of  the  campaigns 
against  the  Indians  ami  the  fear  that  the  latter 
would  combine  for  a  general  attack  led  to  a  de- 
termination to  carry  on  another  campaign 
against  the  savages  on  a  more  extensive  plan 
than  the  last.  L'p  to  this  time  the  army  of  the 
United  States  had  consisted  of  but  one  regiment 
ami  an  additional  force  of  artillery.  A  local 
board  of  war  was  appointed  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  arrange  for  bodies  of  volunteers  who 
should  make  raids  into  the  Indian  country.  One 
of  these  under  Gen.  Charles  Scott  marched  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River  in  the  month 
of  June.  1791.  and  attacked  the  Indian  villages 
on  the  upper  Wabash.  The  second  expedition 
numbering  525  men,  under  the  command  of 
Brig.-Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  left  Fort  Wash- 
ington, August  1st. 


Wilkinson  first  made  for  the  villages  on  the 
Wabash  and  afterwards  changed  his  course  to 
the  West  and  Detroit  and  a  number  of  towns 
near  the  present  site  of  Logansport.  A  number 
of  Indians  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners  and 
the  growing  corn  was  cut  down  a  second  time 
that  season.  The  laming  of  his  horses  necessi- 
tated an  earlier  return  than  had  been  desired. 
This  expedition  returned  to  Fort  Washington 
on  August  2lst,  after  having  marched  450  miles 
in  21  days. 

In  the  instructions  given  by  General  St.  Clair 
to  General  Wilkinson  on  July  31,  1 79 '  >  before 
setting  out  on  his  expedition  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

"I  beg  you,  sir,  to  oblige  the  people  under 
your  command  to  refrain  from  scalping  the 
dead.  It  is  an  act  which,  though  it  does  no  in- 
jury to  the  dead  carcass,  debases  the  persons 
who  commit  it." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

St.  Clair  Commander-in-Chief — St.  Clair's  Defeat— Carrying  the  News  to  Washington  - 
Burying  the  Dead  —  The  Con.m ernation  or  the  Settlers — The  Death  ok  Trueman  and 
Hardin  —  Wayne  Commander-in-Chief— Camf  Horsom's  Choice— Fort  Recovery— Wayne's 
Scot r>  -  For r  Defiance  The  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  The  Treaty  of  Greenville  — 
The  Death  of  Wayne 


ST   I'l-MR  <  "MM  AM'Kk  I\  »  It  I  f :  F- 

Congress  had  ap|»>intt d  «i"Vi-ni<«r  St.  Clair 
commander  of  the-  m«  main  expedition  which 
was  planned  to  take  place  against  the  Indian 
towns.  Me  was  made  a  major-general  and  pre- 
pared to  Conduct  the  campaign 'himself,  lien. 
Kit-hard  Puller  was  xlotid  a-  second  in  com- 
mand and  the  emmander  of  the  new  hues. 
The  militia  were  t..  he  commanded  h>  <  iencral 
Scott.  These  apiHuntmt  nts  a>  is  apjsarent  from 
the  cnrres]»  unit  nee  between  IVunv  and  Marmar 
were  very  unwelcome  to  the  latter,  win  not  only 
resented  the  criticisms  made  u[>on  his  campaign 
ami  his  displacement  h>  the  ( lovernor  hut  par- 
ticularly the  promotion  of  i'.utUr  over  li i -  head. 
This  is  probably  ■  ne  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
his  resignation.  Preparations  U-gan  at  once  for 
the  catn[>aign.  1  he  l  iovernor  had  stopped  three 
davs  at  the  fort  in  Ianuar\  of  the  previous  year, 
in  which  tune  he  erecteil  the  new  cuntv  and 
changed  the  name  •  i  the  ctt>  hut  was  ahseOt 
until  midsunm-.er.  Alter  that  time  he  writes 
Usually  from  the  f-rt  llts  residence  was  on 
Front  street  altotit  fifty  yards  w<  st  .,f  Ijjwrenct 
street  down  die  trace  running  along-  the  ravine 

winch  occupied  the  present  site  of  l.udi-iW 
street 

There  se.iv>  t.".  have  heen  constant  complaint 
wuh  regard  to  the  ilu.c-  in  tlie  preparation. 
The  trm>p»  were  n-'!  readv  and  supp!it>  wcre 
n«>t  fonhc- 'ir.i'ig.  The  rtcntih'ig  went  on  m- 
ditTerr-ntl>  and  as  Lite  as  S>pU:  her  the  pr.  m- 


ised  army  had  not  been  supplied  and  the  de- 
ficiency had  to  be  made  up  from  the  militia. 
The  Secretary  of  War  writes  to  (ieneral  Jlutler 
on  August  I  ith. "that  it  is  considered  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  as  an  unhappy  omen 
.  that  all  the  troops  of  the  campaign  had  not  dc- 
,  sct-nded  the  Ohio."    Again  the  same  officer  vvrit- 
i  ni),'  to  St.  Llair  on  August  -25th.  says  "  that  the 
|  I 'resident  of  the  l  mtcd  States  laments  exceed  - 
|  mgly  tlie  unfortunate  detention  of  the  tn«>ps  on 
the  upjKT  part  of  the  <  'hio.  for  which  no  reasons 
sufficiently  stre>ng  have  been  assigned.    This  dc- 
|  tuition  will  undoubtedly  retard  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operations,  and   will  require  the 
highest  exertion  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the 
I  campaign.     The   President   reiterates  Ins  con- 
fidence m  your  activity,  and  that  every  thing 
will  Ik.  put  in  motion  on  the  arrival  of  the  rear 
of  your  tr  -ops  under  Major-t  ieneral  Butter." 

Uii  the  same  day  he  writes  to  Putlcr  that  he 
is  commanded  by  the  President  "to  inform  you 
that  he  is  by  no  means  «atisfnd  with  the  long 
detention  of  the  troops  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
<  »hio,  which  he  considers  as  unnecessary  and 
m-propcr.  And  that  it  is  his  "|'iiii'rii,  un!<  ss  the 
h  -ln -t  exertion*  U-  made  by  all  parts  of  the 
army  to  r..; '.or  tin.-  of  tin-  >,;im.h.  that  the 
t\|iii-.-.  wh:ch  have  U-en  made  for  the  cam- 
paign «::i  he  a!t-  getlur  lost,  and  that  the  meas- 
ures, fr. wh:>  h  -  •  much  has  been  expected  will 
i-s-n-  m  disgrace." 
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The  Secretary  rc|>orts  to  the  President  on 
September  16th  St.  Clair's  complaints  at  the 
non-arrival  of  General  Butler  and  the  quarter- 
master and  that  he  will  not  Ik-  able  to  move 
forward  with  the  whole  army  until  the  first  of 
September;  he  expected  to  move,  however,  on 
the  following  day  with  the  troops  that  he  had, 
about  six  miles  in  advance  and  there  wait  for 
General  Butler.  On  September  i8th,  St.  Clair 
reports  the  arrival  of  Butler  with  his  troops  and 
tliat  upon  the  arrival  of  the  militia  from  Ken- 
tucky on  the  25th  he  had  moved  from  the  camp 
on  the  Great  Miami.  The  finding  of  die  com- 
mittee of  the  Mouse  of  Representatives  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  campaigns  explained 
Butler's  delay  by  his  being  obliged  to  protect 
the  frontiers  and  also  by  the  want  of  supplies 
and  boats.  General  Harmar  in  his  testimony 
sjx>ke  of  the  complaints  with  regard  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  quartermaster  and  his  arrange- 
ments which  were  bad.  There  was  a  lack  of 
forage,  tents  were  too  small  and  the  pack  sad- 
dles and  other  articles  of  bad  quality ;  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  levies  was  miserable  indeed :  the  in- 
creased toil  of  the  General  was  caused  by  the 
absence  of  the  quartermaster.  Major  Ziegler 
testified  very  much  to  the  same  effect ;  the  tents 
were  infamous  and  as  a  result  many  hundred 
dozen  of  cartridges  were  destroyed  and  the 
troops  not  being  kept  dry  were  sick  in  great 
numbers;  the  clothing  for  the  levies  was  in- 
famous and  many  arrived  almost  naked ;  the 
powder  was  extremely  weak  "and  would  not 
carry  a  ball  but  a  small  distance";  the  axes 
were  soft  and  would  bend  up  like  a  dumpling. 
"General  St.  Clair  was  the  first  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, going  from  shop  to  shop  to  insj>ect  the 
preparations." 

Major  Ferguson  who  complained  bitterly  of 
the  supplies  was  obliged  to  arrange  as  best  he 
could.  Fort  Washington  became  an  armory. 
The  shells  were  fixed  there  as  well  as  the  wheels 
of  the  carriages  and  the  carriages  tliemsclves. 
Zieglcr's  conclusion  was  that  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  degree  of  trouble  thrown  on  the  shoulders 
of  any  other  general  as  on  the  shoulders  of  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  and  "in  his  opinion  it  was  well  for 
the  quartermaster  that  he  served  in  a  republican 
government." 

ST.    CI-.MR'S  DKIKAT. 


By  order  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  troops 
had  marched  to  Ludlow's  Station  five  miles  from 
the  fort  where  they  remained  until  September 
17th.    On  this  date  the  army  moved  to  the  Big 


Miami  River  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Fort 
Washington  where  they  erected  a  fort  named 
Fort  Hamilton.  On  this  expedition  a  road 
twenty  feet  wide  and  ninety  miles  long  was  to 
be  made  and  two  forts  were  constructed  suitable 
for  sustaining  a  siege.  Fifteen  days  were  con- 
sumed in  building  Fort  Hamilton,  after  which 
time  they  proceeded  on  their  march  forty-four 
miles  farther  to  Fort  Jefferson  in  what  is  now 
Darke  County.  The  number,  after  deducting 
the  garrisons  at  Fort  Washington  and  Fort 
Hamilton,  as  given  by  Governor  St.  Clair,  was 
about  two  thousand  exclusive  of  the  militia.  On 
the  23rd  of  October  two  men  were  taken  in  the 
act  of  deserting  to  the  enemy  and  one  for  shoot- 
ing another  soldier  and  threatening  to  kill  an 
officer.  All  three  were  hanged  upon  the  grand 
parade  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army.  At 
this  time  the  congressional  finding  states  that 
the  army  consisted  of  seventeen  hundred  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  fit  for  duty 
and  that  it  was  very  short  of  supplies.  This 
deduction  of  number  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  desertions  were  very  heavy  by  the  time 
Fort  Jefferson  had  been  reached.  Three  hun- 
dred militta  had  deserted  and  returned  to  their 
homes  and  it  became  necessary  to  send  back 
soldiers  to  prevent  the  deserters  from  capturing 
the  supplies  that  were  on  the  road. 

Throughout  the  whole  time  St.  Clair  himself 
was  extremely  ill,  so  much  so  that  he  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  accompany  the  army.  ( >n  the  30th  of 
October  his  illness  was  so  severe  that  Denny 
speaks  ot  the  general  feeling  that  he  could  not 
proceed.  The  march  was  through  wet  prairie 
ground  made  almost  impassable  by  the  continuous 
heavy  rains.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
Novemlter,  the  army  consisted  of  about  fourteen 
hnudred  effective  men.  About  a  half  hour  before 
sunrise,  "a  general  attack  was  commenced,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes  thereafter,  nearly  the  whole 
army  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy ;  the  action 
continued  about  four  hours,  during  which  several 
charges  were  made  by  a  part  of  the  army,  which 
caused  the  enemy  to  give  way,  but  produced  no 
good  effect ;  the  attack  was  unexpected,  the 
troops  having  been  just  dismissed  from  the 
morning  parade ;  it  commenced  Upon  the  militia, 
who  were  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  and  who 
fled  through  the  main  army  without  firing  a  gun ; 
this  circumstance  threw  the  troops  into  sonic 
disorder,  from  which,  it  appears,  they  never  com- 
pletely recovered  during  the  action;  the  fire  of 
the  army  was  constant,  but  not  well  directed, 
and  it  appears  that  a  part  of  the  troops  behaved 
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a*  well  as  couM  be  expected,  from  their  state 
of  discipline  and  the  manner  and  suddenness  of 
the  attack:  the  I  ommander-in-Chicf  ap|>cars  to 
have  h»-en  cool  and  deliberate  in  the  whole  action, 
and  the  officers  in  general  active  and  intrepid ; 
the  whole  order  ot  march,  as  far  as  the  com- 
mittee arc  capable  of  expressing  an  opinion,  ap- 
jK-ars  to  have  been  judicious;  and  the  ground  for 
action  well  chosen;  the  retreat  was  disorderly 
in  the  extreme .  after  it  was  commenced,  no 
orders  were  obeyed,  it  any  were  given,  the  men 
having  lost  all  regard  to  discipline  or  control ; 
all  the  precaution  seems  to  have  been  taken  for 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  die  wounded  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  admit  of."' 
I  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Failure  of  the  Expe- 
dition against  the  Indians.  <  St.  t  lair  Papers. 
Vol.  II.  p.  2&>.  I 

The  diary  ol  Major  Denny  gives  as  fair  an 
account  of  the  events  <  f  the  St.  Clair  campaign 
as  can  be  d\  sited.  In  his  entry  of  >cpteniUr 
1st.  .laud  I  ort  Washington,  he  speaks  of  St. 
I  lair's  impatience  at  the  delay  or  detention  of 
sinnc  of  tlie  corps  and  remarks  that  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  campaign  are  very  backward.  Gcn- 
eral  llarmar  who  was  still  in  the  fort  with  his 
family  refused  to  go  in  the  campaign  an<l  was 
determined  to  mm  tile  service.  <  >n  the  7th  lie 
records  (.aural  Hannar  s  demand  for  a  court  of 
inquiry  and  the  appointment  of  such  a  court 
with  Gen.  Richard  i'.utler  .is  its  president.  After 
several  nays  sj>ciit  in  examining  the  testimony 
the  court  nude  a  rep>n  t,.  the  commander-in- 
chief  highly  honorable  t(,  General  Hannar. 
The  troops  left  I  "on  W  ashington  on  SeptcmKr 
17th.  am!  moved  tip  to  a  ix ~>nit  ab  ut  tw  enty  - 
three  mil* *  away  on  the  Great  Miami  where  a 
stockade  fort  with  four  and  barracks 

to  accommodate  one  hundred  mm  were  In:  1  ll 

The  entry  111  I  Hum's  urnal  'f  the  fatal  day. 
N'ovcmUr  4th.  is  as  f.,H.,ws:  '»  amp  .  .n  a  crcck 
twetits  yards  wiile,  sttpp:>eil  to  In-  the  f'ickawav 
fork  of  the  <  >mee.  nitiet\ -eight  miles  from  hurt 
Washington.  The  trri|Ucnt  firing  of  tin-  sen- 
tinels through  the  night  ha-!  d:sttirt»cd  the  camp, 
and  excited  s.  .me  Concern  among  the  officers. 
The  guards  had  r.  juried  the  Indians  to  lie  skulk- 
ing aU'Ut  in  co:is;d«  rah:<'  nti'':lxT>.  At*  i:t  ten 
o  clock  at  night  General  i'.it'ler.  w  lv  commanded 
th<  right  w  If.g,  was  desired  to  s,-nd  out  an  in- 
tGltgcnt  officer  and  party  to  make  disc . >\ ,  r>>  «. 
Captain  Slottgh.  with  two  subalterns  and  thirty- 
men .  I  saw  parade  at  G<  iveral  linker's  tmt  for 
this  purpose,  and  heard  the  General  g:vc  Captain 
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Slough  very  particular  verbal  onlers  how  to 
proceed.  Myself  and  two  or  three  officers  staid 
with  the  General  until  late,  when  I  returned  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  whose  tent  was  at  some 
distance  on  the  left,  and  who  was  unable  to  be 
up. 

"The  troops  paraded  this  morning  at  the  usual 
tunc,  and  had  been  dismissed  from  the  lines  but 
a  few  minutes,  the  sun  not  yet  up.  when  the 
woods  in  front  rung  with  the  yells  and  fire  of  the 
savges.  The  poor  militia,  who  were  but  three 
hundred  yards  in  front  had  scarcely  time  to  re- 
turn a  shot — they  tied  into  our  camp.  The  troops 
were  under  arms  in  an  instant,  and  a  smart  fire 
from  the  front  line  met  the  enemy,  h  was  but 
a  few  minutes,  howtvir.  until  the  men  were 
engaged  in  every  quarter.  The  enemy  from  the 
tre.nt  tiled  off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  com- 
pletely surrounded  the  camp,  killed  and  cut  off 
nearlv  all  the  guards,  and  approached  close  to 
the  lines.  I  hey  advanced  from  one  tree,  log.  or 
stump  to  another,  under  cover  of  the  smoke  of 
•ur  tire.  Tlie  artillery  ami  musketry  made  a 
tremendous  noise,  but  did  little  execution.  The 
Indians  seemed  to  brave  everything,  and  when 
fairly  hxed  around  us  they  made  no  noise  other 
than  their  fire,  which  they  kept  up  very  con- 
stant and  which  seldom  tailed  to  tell,  although 
scarcely  heard.  «  'ur  left  flank  prol»bly  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  gave  way  first;  the 
enemy  i;ot  p>»>se>si, in  of  that  jyart  of  the  encamp- 
ment, but  it  being  pretty  clear  ground,  they 
were  ti*»  much  exp-sid  and  were  s«<oii  repulsed. 
Wa>  at  this  tinlc  w  lib  the  <  teiieral  engaged  to- 
ward  the  right :  he  was  on  foot  and  led  the  party 
himself  that  drove  the  enemy  and  regained  our 
ground  on  the  left.  The  battalions  in  the  rear 
charged  v  vera!  times  and  forced  the  sav  ages 
['torn  their  shelter,  but  they  always  turned  with 
j  the  liattahoTis  and  Fire <  1  upon  them  back;  indeed 
i  they  stared  not  to  fear  anything  we  could  do. 
'  They  c  -tild  «kip  out  of  reach  of  the  bayonet  and 
return,  as  tlxv  pleased.  They  were  visible  only 
whin  ra:s<  d  by  a  charge  The  ground  was  liter- 
ally covired  with  the  dead.  The  wounded  were 
taken  to  the  centre,  where  it  was  thought  most 
safe,  and  where  a  great  many,  who  had  <put  their 
p.sts  unhurt,  had  crowded  together.  The  Gen- 
eral, with  other  officers,  endeavored  to  rally  these 
inn,  and  twice  tiny  were  taken  out  to  the  lines. 
It  appear*  d  as  if  the  officers  had  l>cn  singled 
o-.it.  a  vary  great  proportion  fell,  or  were  wounded 
a-'d  otog.-d  to  rtti-e  from  the  lines  early  in  the 
.u-ion.  *  1, ra!  F.uthr  was  among  the  latter, 
as  we'l  as  several  other   of  the  most  experienced 
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officers.  The  men  being  thus  left  with  few 
officers,  became  fearful,  despaired  of  success, 
gave  up  the  fight,  and  to  save  themselves  for 
the  moment,  abandoned  entirely  their  duty  and 
ground,  and  crowded  in  toward  the  centre  of  the 
field,  and  no  exertions  could  put  them  in  any 
order  even  for  defense:  perfectly  ungovernable. 
The  enemy  at  length  got  possession  of  the  ar- 
tillery, though  not  until  the  officers  were  all 
killed  but  one,  and  he  badly  wounded,  and  the 
men  almost  all  cut  off.  and  not  until  the  pieces 
were  spiked.  As  our  lines  were  deserted  the 
Indians  contracted  theirs  until  their  shot  centred 
from  all  points,  and  now  meeting  with  little  op- 
position, took  more  deliberate  aim  and  did  great 
execution.  Exposed  to  a  cross  fire,  men  and  offi- 
cers were  seen  falling  in  every  direction ;  the 
distress  too  of  the  wounded  made  the  scene 
such  as  can  scarcely  be  conceived;  a  few  min- 
utes longer,  and  a  retreat  would  have  been  im- 
practicable. The  only  hope  left  was,  that  per- 
haps the  savages  would  be  so  taken  up  with  the 
camp  as  not  to  follow.  Delay  was  death ;  no 
preparation  could  be  made;  numbers  of  brave 
men  must  be  left  a  sacrifice,  there  was  no  al- 
ternative. It  was  past  nine  o'clock,  when  re- 
peated orders  were  given  to  charge  toward  the 
road.  The  action  had  continued  between  two  and 
three  hours.  Both  officers  and  men  seemed 
confounded,  incapable  of  doing  anything,  they 
could  not  move  until  it  was  told  that  a  retreat 
was  intended.  A  few  officers  put  themselves  in 
front,  the  men  followed,  the  enemy  gave  way, 
and  perhaps  not  being  aware  of  the  design,  we 
were  for  a  few  minutes  left  undisturbed.  The 
stoutest  and  most  active  now  took  the  lead,  and 
those  who  were  foremost  in  breaking  the  enemy's 
line,  were  soon  left  behind.  At  the  moment 
of  the  retreat,  one  of  the  few  horses  saved  had 
Ik-cii  procured  for  the  General ;  he  was  on  foot 
until  then ;  I  kept  by  him,  and  he  delayed  to  see 
the  rear.  The  enemy  soon  discovered  the  move- 
ment and  pursued,  though  not  more  than  four 
or  five  miles,  and  but  few  so  far ;  they  turned  to 
sliare  the  spoil.  Soon  after  the  firing  ceased, 
I  was  directed  to  endeavor  to  gain  the  front, 
and  if  possible,  to  cause  a  short  halt  that  the 
rear  might  get  up.  I  had  been  on  horseback 
from  the  first  alarm,  and  well  mounted :  pushed 
forward,  but  met  with  so  many  difficulties  and 
interruptions  from  the  people,  that  I  was  two 
hours  at  least  tailoring  to  reach  the  front.  With 
the  assistance  of  two  or  three  officers  I  caused 
a  short  halt,  but  the  men  grew  impatient  and 


would  move  on.  I  got  Ijeutcnants  Sedam 
and  Morgan,  with  half  a  dozen  stout  men,  to  fill 
up  the  road  and  to  move  slowly,  I  halted  myself 
until  the  General  came  up.  Hy  this  time  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  had  got  somewhat  compact, 
but  in  the  most  miserable  and  defenseless  state. 
The  wounded  who  came  off  left  their  arms  in 
the  field,  and  one-half  of  the  others  threw  theirs 
away  on  the  retreat.  The  road  for  miles  was 
covered  with  firelocks,  cartridge  boxes  and  regi- 
mentals. How  fortunate  that  the  pursuit  was 
discontinued ;  a  single  Indian  might  have  followed 
with  safety  upon  either  Hank.  Such  a  panic 
had  seized  the  men,  that  1  believe  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  have  brought  any  of  them 
to  engage  again.  In  the  afternoon  Lieutenant 
Kearsey,  with  a  detachment  of  the  first  regiment, 
met  us.  This  regiment,  the  only  complete  and 
best  disciplined  portion  of  the  army,  had  been 
ordered  back  upon  the  road  on  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober. They  were  thirty  miles  from  the  hattlc 
ground  when  they  heard  distinctly  the  firing  of 
the  cannon,  were  hastening  forward  and  had 
inarched  about  nine  miles  when  met  by  some  of 
the  militia,  who  informed  Major  Hamtramck, 
the  commanding  officer,  that  the  army  was  total- 
ly destroyed.  The  Major  judged  it  best  to  send 
on  a  subaltern  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
things,  and  to  return  himself  with  the  regiment 
to  Fort  Jefferson,  eight  miles  back,  ami  to  se- 
cure at  all  events  that  post.  He  had  made  some 
arrangements,  and  as  we  arrived  in  the  evening, 
found  him  preparing  again  to  meet  us.  Strag- 
glers continued  to  come  in  for  hours  after  we 
reached  the  fort. 

"The  remnant  of  the  army,  with  the  first  regi- 
ment, were  now  at  Fort  Jefferson,  twenty-nine 
miles  from  the  field  of  action,  without  provisions, 
ami  the  former  without  having  eaten  anything  for 
twenty-four  hours.  A  convoy  was  known  to  lie 
upon  the  road,  and  within  a  day's  march.  The 
General  determined  to  move  with  the  first  regi- 
ment and  all  the  levies  able  to  march.  Those  of 
the  wounded  and  others  unable  to  go  on,  were 
lodged  as  comfortably  as  possible  within  the  fort. 
Accordingly  we  set  out  a  little  after  ten  and 
continued  our  route  until  within  an  hour  of  day- 
light, then  halted  and  waited  for  day  and  until 
the  rear  came  up.  Moved  on  again  about  nine 
o'clock;  the  morning  of  the  5th  we  met  the 
convoy.  Stopped  a  sufficiency  to  subsist  us  to 
Fort  Hamilton:  sent  the  remainder  on  to  Fort 
Jefferson  under  an  additional  escort  of  a  captain 
and  sixty  men;  proceeded,  and  at  the  first  water 
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halted,  partly  cooked  an<l  eat  fur  the  first  time 
since  the  night  preceding  the  action.  At  one 
o'clock  moved  on,  and  continued  our  route  until 
nine  at  night,  when  we  halted  and  made  fires 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Fort  Hamilton.  Marched 
again  just  before  day,  the  i.cncral  soon  after 
rode  on  to  the  fort,  f  nx>ps  reached  in  the  after- 
noon." 

Denny  records  the  following  comments  on  the 
campaign  in  his  entry  of  NovcmU-r  7th  : 

"The  prediction  of  General  Harmar.  before 
the  army  set  out  on  the  campaign,  was  founded 
upon  his  experience  and  particular  knowledge  of 
things,  He  saw  with  what  material  the  bulk  of 
the  army  was  composed,  men  collected  from  the 
streets  and  prisons  of  the  cities,  hurried  out  into 
the  enemy's  country,  and  with  the  officers  com- 
manding them,  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
business  m  which  they  were  engaged,  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  they  could  l»e  otherwise.  He- 
sides,  not  any  one  department  was  sufficiently 
prepared ;  both  quartermaster  and  contractor* 
extremely  deficient.  It  was  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment to  him  that  the  commanding  general, 
who  was  acknowledged  to  I*-  perfectly  compe- 
tent, should  think  of  hazarding,  with  >neh 
people,  and  under  such  circumstances,  his  repu- 
tation and  life,  and  the  lives  of  so  main  others, 
knowing,  too.  as  both  did,  the  enemy  with  whom 
he  was  going  to  contend;  an  enemy  brought  up 
from  infancy  to  war.  and  perhaps  superior  to  an 
equal  number  of  the  t»est  nun  that  could  be 
taken  against  them.  It  is  a  truth,  I  had  hopes 
that  the  noise  and  show  which  the  annv  made  on 
their  march  might  po^ihly  deter  the  enemy 
from  attempting  a  serious  and  general  attack. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  I-  th  the  general  officers 
were,  and  had  Ixcn  disabled  by  >ickne»s;  m  such 
situation  it  is  j>>"il»!e  that  some  essential  mat- 
ters might  he  overlooked  The  adjutant-general. 
Colonel  Sargent,  an  old  Revolutionary  officer, 
was.  however,  con»tant!v  on  the  aUrt,  he  t'-  k 
upon  himself  the  burden  of  everything,  and  a 
very  serious  and  tri  'iibles.  •n-.e  ta»k  he  had.  ISnt 
one  most  important  objevt  was  wanting,  can't 
sav  negkrted.  but  more  might  have  l«ccn  <l<  ne 
toward  obtaining  it,  tin*  was.  j  kit  •:.  iV./sc  ,<t 

thi  Ct'lUittd  ,■',■»■  CV  :>:,!  .n/Mj::.i,j  of  til.'  .'»:«■";  v. 
of  this  ur  ;.  t-u-  pert fix  i^tu>raitt.  S.  .me  few 
SCOUts  out,  hut  to  ll"  great  •l:»1ntK-<  .  The  <  -tie 
which  left  camp  on  the  *<,:h  .  .f  t  K-t-.U-r.  un.ler 
direction  of  t'.ipMm  Sparks,  and  Composed 
chiefly  of  the  fri.-v  V.\  Indians,  had  mi-s,  d  the 
rnemv  altogether.  and  . -n  tl:.  :r  return  1..  --:n  the 
armv  the  n-onimg  ait.r  tie  -1.  teat.  ::...t  an  In- 


dian runner  who  had  been  in  the  engagement, 
of  him  they  got  the  news  which  enabled  them  to 
escape.    When  the  army  advanced  from  Fort 
Jefferson,  it  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  men ; 
discharges,  desertions  and  the  absence  of  the 
I  First  Regiment,  reduced  the  effective  strength  on 
I  the  day  of  action  to  about   fourteen  hundred. 
The  Second  Regiment  had  but  otic  battalion  with 
the  army — it  was  well  appointed,  Inn  young  in 
1  service.     The  officers  and  men,  however,  did 
1  their  duty;  they,  with  the  battalion  of  artillery. 
,  were  nearly  all  cut  off.    The  whole  loss,  as  now 
ascertained'  by  the  different  returns,  is  thirty- 
seven  officers  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-three 
privates  killed  and  missing;  thirty-one  officers 
and    two    hundred    and     fifty-two  privates 
wounded." 

CAKKVINU  THK  SKWS  to  W  \>J1  INOION 

Denny,  who  was  mentioned  in  St.  Clair's  re- 
port, was  selected  to  carry  the  dispatches  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  He  left  Fort  Washington  on 
the  loth,  embarked  on  a  14-oared  barge.  He 
reached  Wheeling  on  December  tyth.  after  an  ex- 
tremely hard  and  tedious  passage  of  twenty  days, 
a  journey  usually  of  fifteen  days.  Here  he  hired 
a  boy  and  horses  and  reached  Pittsburg  on  the 
1  nth  and  Philadelphia  on  the  loth,  at  which  time 
he  record*  tin-  proceedings  as  follows: 

Waited  inuiiediateU   upon  the  Secretary  of 
War.    Since  1  left  Fort  Washington,  have  en- 
!  deavored  to  banish  from  my  mind,  as  much  as 
I  I'  ssihk-,  every  idea  of  the  slaughter  ami  defeat 
j  <  f  the  army;  to  talk  at  all  on  the  subject  is  an 
■  unpleasant   task  to  me,   but   there  are  certain 
persons  to  wliom  1  must  make  a  full  communi- 
cation.   My  friends  at  Pittsburgh,  and  on  to  this 
place,  seem  to  view  nie  as  escaped   from  the 
f  dead  -  astonishment  takes  place  of  pleasure;  and 
having  m  -.  me  degree  got  over  those  feelings 
myself,  am  considered  as  little  Utter  than  one  of 
the  s.,vages    but  all  this  w:It  *..>n  I*  forgotten, 
i        1  lie  morning  after  my  arrival  here.  1  teneral 
1  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War.  called  at  im  eptar- 
ters  ami  took  me  t.>  tin-   President's,  where  we 
breakfasted  with  the  family,  and  afterward  had 
much  talk  o0  the  subject  ,,t  the  campaign  and 
defeat."  , 

The  interview  with  the  i're--..ltnt  has  Ih«ii  tlie 
j  occasi-  -n  of  c- -iisj. lerabie  d:seu»*i.  ,n  among  w  rit - 
ers  of  history.  Tobias  Lear.  Washi::gion'*  pri- 
vate secretary,  gives  a  version  which  manv  have 
attempt..-!  t.»  d>cn.'.;t  witln.-.-.t  any  apparent 
g.--d  reas,.n.  however  Mr.  K.  •  scvelt  .Mimunl. 
1 1 1  —  -1-1    I.>.(r'-    vers:-  II    as    tile    re|*,rt    of   ;m  eve 
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witness  and  says  that  I. car  could  not  have  been 
mistaken  about  Washington's  speech.  The  story 
is  given  in  Richard  Rush's  "Washington  in  Do- 
mestic Life,"  and  is  worth  reprinting: 

"Towards  the  close  of  a  winter's  day  in  1791, 
an  officer  in  uniform  was  seen  to  dismount  in 
front  of  the  President's  in  Philadelphia  and, 
giving  the  bridle  to  his  servant,  knock  at  the 
door  of  his  mansion.  learning  from  the  porter 
that  the  President  was  at  dinner,  he  *aid  he 
was  on  public  business  and  had  dispatches  for 
the  President.  A  servant  was  sent  into  the 
dining-room  to  give  the  information  to  Mr.  Lear, 
who  left  the  table  and  went  into  the  hall  where 
the  officer  repeated  what  be  had  said.  Mr.  Lear 
replied  that,  as  the  President's  Secretary,  he 
would  take  charge  of  the  dispatches  and  deliver 
them  at  the  proper  time.  The  officer  made  an- 
swer that  he  had  just  arrived  from  the  Western 
army,  and  his  orders  were  to  deliver  them  with 
all  promptitude,  and  to  the  President  in  person ; 
but  that  be  would  wait  bis  directions.  Mr.  Lear 
returned,  and  in  a  whisper  imparted  to  the  Presi- 
dent what  had  passed.  General  Washington 
rose  from  the  table,  and  went  to  the  officer.  He 
was  back  in  a  short  time,  made  a  word  of  apol- 
ogy for  his  absence,  but  no  allusion  to  the  cause 
of  it.  He  had  company  that  day.  Everything 
went  on  as  usual.  Dinner  over,  the  gentlemen 
passed  to  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, which  was  open  in  the  evening.  The  Gen- 
eral spoke  courteously  to  every  lady  in  the  room, 
as  was  his  custom.  His  hours  were  early,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  all  the  company  had  gone.  Mrs. 
Washington  and  Mr.  Lear  remained.  Soon  Mrs. 
Washington  left  the  room. 

"The  General  now  walked  backward  ami  for- 
ward slowly  for  some  minutes  without  speaking. 
Then  he  sat  down  on  a  sofa  by  the  fire,  telling 
Mr.  Lear  to  sit  down.  To  this  moment  there 
had  been  no  change  in  his  manner  since  his  in- 
terruption at  table.  Mr.  Lear  now  perceived 
emotion.  This  rising  in  him,  he  broke  out  sud- 
denly, 'It's  ail  over — St.  Clair's  defeated — 
routed; — lite  officers  nearly  ail  killed,  the  men 
by  wholesale ;  tlte  rout  complete — too  shocking 
to  think  of — and  a  surprise  into  the  bargain! ' 

He  uttered  all  this  with  great  vehemence. 
ITicn  he  paused,  got  up  from  the  sofa  and 
walked  about  the  room  several  times,  agitated 
but  saying  nothing.  Near  the  door  he  stopped 
short  and  stood  still  a  few  seconds,  when  his 
wrath  became  terrible. 


M  Yes,'  he  burst  forth,  'here  on  this  very  spot, 
I  took  leave  of  him;  I  wished  his  success  and 
honor;  "you  have  your  instructions,"  I  said, 
"from  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  had  a  strict  eye 
to  them,  and  will  add  but  one  word — beioare  of 
a  surprise.  I  repeat  it,  bkware  ok  a  surprise — 
you  know  ho-w  the  liulians  fight  us."  He  went 
off  -with  thai  as  my  last  solemn  -wanting  thrown 
into  his  ears.  Ami  yet!.'  to  suffer  th.it  army  to 
be  cut  to  pieces,  luiek'd,  butchered,  tonuttunek'd, 
by  a  surprise — the  very  thing  I  guarded  him 
against!  O  God,  O  Hod,  he's. worse  titan  a  mur- 
derer! lurw  can  lie  answer  it  to  his  country! — 
i'he  blood  of  the  slain  is  upon  him — the  curse  of 
widows  and  orpluins — the  curse  of  Heau'en! ' 

"This  torrent  came  out  in  tones  appalling. 
His  very  frame  shook.  'It  was  awful,'  said  Mr. 
Lear.  More  than  once  he  threw  his  hands  up 
as  he  hurled  imprecations  upon  St.  Clair.  Mr. 
l>ear  remained  speechless ;  awed  into  breathless 
silence.  >  it  |J 

"The  roused"  Chief  sat  down  on  the  sofa  once 
more.  He  seemed  conscious  of  his  passion,  and 
uncomfortable.  He  was  silent.  His  warmth  be- 
ginning to  subside,  he  at  length  said  in  an  al- 
tered voice :  "This  must  not  go  beyond  this 
room."  Another"  pause  followed — a  longer  one — 
when  he  said  in  a  tone  quite  low,  "General  St. 
Clair  shall  have  justice ;  I  looked  hastily  through 
the  dispatches,  saw  the  whole  disaster  but  not  all 
the  particulars ;  1  will  receive  him  without  dis- 
pleasure ;  1  will  hear  him  without  prejudice ;  he 
shall  have  full  justice.' 

"He  was  now,  said  Mr.  Lear,  perfectly  calm. 
Half  an  hour  had  gone  by.  The  storm  was  over ; 
and  no  sign  of  it  was  afterwards  seen  in  his  con- 
duct or  heard  in  his  conversation.  The  result  is 
known.  The  whole  case  was  investigated  by- 
Congress.  St.  Clair  was  exculpated  and  re- 
gained the  confidence  Washington  had  in  him 
when  appointing  him  to  that  command.  He  had 
put  himself  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  es- 
caped unhurt,  though  so  ill  as  to  be  carried  on  a 
litter,  and  unable  to  mount  his  horse  without 
help." 

The  anecdotes  of  the  personal  bravery  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  throughout  the  fight  as  well 
as  during  the  retreat  are  numberless.  For  one 
time,  however,  the  Indians  seemed  to  fight  with 
even  greater  courage  than  the  whites.  After  the 
battle  the  scene  became  a  slaughter  in  which 
most  of  the  wounded  who  were  left  on  the  field 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  women  who  accom- 
panied the  army  were  slain  and  their  bodies 
treated   with   the   greatest   indignities.  There 
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seems  to  be  no  record  of  torture  but  there  was 
one  instance  of  cannibalism  engaged  in  by  the 
Chippewas.    (See  Btintin's  letter  infra.) 

St.  Clair's  own  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
battle  was  of  course  very  deep.  He  felt  that  he 
would  be  charged  with  what  up  to  that  time  was 
regarded  as  the  greatest  disaster  the  colonists 
had  ever  suffered  in  the  Western  country.  He 
felt  also  that  he  was  not  properly  chargeable 
with  that  disaster.  He  had  worked  against  great 
odds  and  harder  than  am  one  else  to  achieve  a 
successful  result  and  in  the  battle  it>elf  he  had 
displayed  the  greatest  courage.  During  the  en- 
gagement, although  so  severely  afflicted  with 
gout  as  to  be  unable  to  mount  or  dismount  a 
horse  without  assistance  he  kept  continually 
going  up  and  down  the  line  and  endeavored  to 
encourage  the  troops  by  his  voice  and  presence. 
The  first  horse  that  he  succeeded  in  mounting, 
with  the  assistance  of  three  or  tour  other  men. 
was  shot  through  the  head  and  the  boy  who  held 
it  was  shot  through  the  anus.  The  second  horse 
and  the  servant  who  held  it  were  killed.  The 
third  horse  which  was  girt  ready  for  him  was 
sent  towards  him  with  a  man  and  Imth  were 
killed,  and  the  fourth  horse  was  killed  while 
being  brought  to  him  by  one  of  his  aide<.  Dur- 
ing the  action  eight  balls  passed  through  his 
clothes  and  hat,  one  of  them  grazing  the  side  of 
his  face  and  carrying  off  one  of  his  large  gray 
locks  which  flowed  beneath  his  beaver.  During 
the  entire  action  he  displayed  courage  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  worthy  of  the  best  fortune  and 
during  the  retreat  he  forced  his  soldiers  to  repel 
the  enemy  by  drawing  hi*  pistols  and  threaten- 
ing them. 

General  Butler  had  his  arm  broken  quite  early 
in  the  attack,  but  he  quickly  removed  his  coat 
and  had  the  wounded  limb  put  into  a  sling.  He 
continued  to  pass  to  and  fro  along  the  line  en- 
couraging tin  men  as  best  he  c«>uld  untd  another 
bullet  entered  his  side  which  indicted  a  iii"rtal 
wound.  He  was  earned  to  the  middle  of  the 
camp,  where  lie  sat  proppt-d  up  b>  knapsacks. 
Denny,  who  acted  as  aide  to  St.  Clair,  endeav- 
ored to  help  him.  but  he  refused  assistance. 
While  they  were  sfx-aking  a  \>mng  s,  .Idler  near 
by  was  hit  on  the  knee-cap  by  a  spent  Iwll  which 
of  course  was  harmless  and  -hruked  al"<id  from 
terror  and  shook.  In  spite  <d  Butler's  terrible 
agony  he  regarded  this  as  immensely  amusing 
and  laughed  aloud  so  as  tn  further  injure  the 
wound  in  his  side  The  exact  eireuu'.staiici  *  of 
Butler's  death  are  n>  ■!  kv,  n\n.  hut  it  :»  >aid  that 


in  one  of  the  sudden  attacks  an  Indian  jumped 
in  and  buried  his  tomahawk  m  his  brain  before 
Ik-  could  Ik-  stopped.  Winthrop  Sargent,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Territory,  acted  also  as  an  aide 
as  well  as  a  young  Frenchman  from  lialhpolis. 
Malartie ;  l>oth  were  wounded  and  were  specially 
commended  in  the  report  of  the  action. 

Dr.  Allison,  according  to  Dr.  Drake,  was 
much  exposed,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
wounded  and  mingle  in  the  tight.  His  horse 
received  a  bullet  in  the  head.  It  remained  im- 
bedded in  the  skull,  and  afterwards  when  the 
Doctor  would  Ik-  riding  his  horse  through  the 
village  it  was  the  favorite  joke  of  his  to  remark 
"that  his  horse  had  had  more  in  his  head  than 
some  doctors  he  had  known." 

The  retreat  was  even  more  disastrous  than  the 
battle: 

"The  retreat  in  those  circumstances  was.  you 
may  be  sure,  a  very  precipitate  one:  it  was,  in 
fact,  a  flight.  The  camp  and  the  artillery  were 
abandoned,  but  that  was  unavoidable:  for  not  a 
horse  was  left  alive  to  have  drawn  them  off  had 
it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the  most  dis- 
graceful part  of  the  business  is  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  men  threw  away  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutennents,  even  after  the  pursuit,  which  con- 
tinued about  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found 
the  road  strewed  with  them  for  many  miles, 
but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it;  for,  having  had 
all  my  horse-s  killed,  and  Iking  mounted  ujion 
one  that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk.  I 
could  not  get  forward  myself,  and  the  orders  I 
sent  forward,  either  to  halt  the  front,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  mm  parting  with  their  arms,  wen-  un- 
attended to."  (St.  Hair  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  ^4.) 
St.  Clair's  own  comment  is  as  follows : 
"I  have  nothing,  sir,  to  lay  to  the  charge  of 
the  troops  but  their  want  of  discipline,  which, 
from  the  short  time  they  had  be<n  in  win-,  it 
was  impossible  they  should  have  acquired,  and 
which  rendered  it  very  difficult,  when  they  were 
thmwn  into  confusion,  to  reduce  them  again  to 
orik-r.  which  is  rmc  rcas.  n  why  the  l"ss  has 
fallen  so  heavy  upon  the  officers,  who  did  every- 
thing in  their  p  wer  to  effect  it.  Neither  were 
ii;>  own  <  xerti"Tis  wanting:  but,  worn  down 
with  illness,  and  suffering  under  a  painful  dis- 
ease, unable  either  to  n:  'lint  or  dismount  a  horse 
without  assistance,  tho  were  not  so  great  as 
they  otherwise  wnild.  and.  |*rhaps.  ought  to 
ha\e  Iteen.  Wc  were  overpowered  bv  numbers; 
Init  it  is  no  ni'.re  than  justice  to  observe  that, 
though  r..m>  s,-d  ..f  so  m:m>  different  series 
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of  troops,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  through 
the  whole  army  during  the  campaign."  (Id.,  p. 

General  Knox  in  his  letter  to  Si.  Clair  of 
Decern!  *r  23,  1791,  in  regretting  the  misfortune 
of  the  defeat  reassures  him  with  the  statement 
that  "however  great  the  defeat,  that  hoth  your 
reputation  and  the  reputation  of  the  troops  under 
your  command,  are  unimpcached.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  ascertained,  by  way  of 
Detroit,  through  different  channels  of  commu- 
nication, that  you  must  have  had  opposed  to  you. 
2.500  Indians.  If  this  should  prove  true  eventu- 
ally, a  consolation  would  at  least  arise  that  you 
were  beaten  by  superior  numbers." 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  life  of  Joseph 
Brant  that  although  the  Indians  at  this  time  were 
commanded  by  Little  Turtle,  he  had  the  council 
and  assistance  of  another  and  an  older  chief,  who 
was  no  other  than  Thavendaik'gca. 

St.  Clair  finally  asked  of  the  President  that  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  should  Ik-  instituted, 
after  which  he  desired  to  resign  his  commission 
as  major-general,  but  Washington  was  com- 
pelled to  decline  such  an  inquiry  because  of  the 
deficienev  of  officers  of  competent  rank  to  form 
a  legal  court  for  that  purpose.  A  special  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  however 
investigated  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
expedition,  which  they  found  to  Ik-  the  delays  in 
furnishing  materials  and  the  gross  mismanage- 
ments of  the  quartermaster's  and  contractors'  de- 
partments and  the  want  of  discipline  and  ex- 
perience in  the  troops.  Thev  found  with  refer- 
ence to  the  commander-in-chief  that  "the  failure 
of  the  late  expedition  can,  in  no  respect,  be  im- 
puted to  his  conduct,  either  at  any  time  before 
or  during  the  action;  but  that,  as  his  conduct,  in 
all  the  preparatory  arrangements,  was  marked 
with  |>eculiar  ability  and  zeal,  so  his  conduct, 
during  the  action,  furnished  strong  testimonies 
of  his  coolness  and  intrepidity."  In  spite  of  this 
finding  strangely  enough  the  quartermaster, 
Hodgdon,  continued  at  the  head  of  his  depart- 
ment for  years. 

St.  Gair,  however,  we  are  told  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  retained  the  undiminished  esteem 
and  good  opinion  of  Washington,  who  accepted 
his  resignation  just  prior  to  the  retort  of  the 
committee  to  Congress. 

The  quartermaster,  Hodgdon,  Ucame  in- 
volved of  course  in  quarrels  with  many  •<(  the 
officers.  Major  Zicghr  resigned  Wcansc  of  this 
and  Captain  Ford,  who  had  been  wounded  at  St. 


Clair's  defeat  and  thereby  felt  that  he  had  suf- 
fered from  the  quartermaster's  inefficiency,  pub- 
licly insulted  him  and  threatened  to  horsewhip 
him.  Wilkinson,  who  seemed  to  stand  well  in 
the  estimation  of  (icneral  Knox,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  was  in  constant  corrcsjmndencc  with 
him.  He  was  very  free  in  his  criticisms.  Sar- 
gent was  about  the  only  one  of  whom  he  speaks 
well,  although  he  seems  to  have  desired  the  re- 
tention of  St.  Clair  in  command.  He  comments 
upon  the  acceptance  of  Ziegler's  resignation  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  inference  that  tin- 
resignation  had  been  requested.  F.ven  General 
Harmar  docs  not  escape  his  innuendos.  -  He 
criticises  him  as  addicted  to  drink  and  a  had  dis- 
ciplinarian. Colonel  Darke  preferred  charges 
against  Major  Hamtramck,  who  with  his  regi- 
1  ment  of  regulars  was  advancing  towards  the 
field,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat  had  re- 
turned to  Fort  Jefferson  instead  of  continuing 
in  his  movement  forward  to  protect  the  retreat. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  quotes  from  the  "Knox  Papers" 
a  most  extraordinarily  mispelled  letter  by  Darke 
with  reference  to  this.  Hamtramck  was  tried 
by  court  martial  and  acquitted. 

The  feeling  along  the  banks  of  the  <  )hio  after 
this  horrible  defeat  was  that  of  the  deepest  con- 
sternation. Mr.  King  in  his  history  of  <  >hio 
quotes  a  ballad  entitled  "Sainclaircs  Defeat." 
which  shows  how  the  popular  mind  was  im- 
pressed : 

At  Bunker's  Hill  and  (Jitcbcck.  there  many  a  hero  fill. 
Likewise  at  I.ong  Island  (it  is  I  the  truth  can  till*. 
But  such  a  dreadful  carnage  may  I  never  sec  again 
As  haj/ncd  near  St   Mary'*,  upon  the  river  plain 

Major  Butler  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire . 
His  manly  bosom  swell'd  with  rage  when  fore'd  t<.  re 
tire ; 

And  as  he  lay  in  anguish,  nor  scarcely  could  lie  mtc 
Exclaim'd,  "Ye  hounds  of  hell!    Oh,  revenged  I  will 
be." 

We  had  not  been  long  broken  when  General  Rutler 
found 

Himself  so  badly   wounded,  was  forced   to  omt  tin 
ground; 

"My  God!"  says  he,  "what  shall  we  do?  were  wounded 
every  man ; 

Go  charge  them,  vm1i.hu  heroes,  ,nnl  heal  them  if  >••" 
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He  leaned  hi»  back  against  a  tree,  and  there  resigned 
hi*  breath. 

And  like  a  valiant  soldier  »utik  in  the  arm-  ..f  dt-.n h; 

When  blessed  angels  did  await  his  spirit  to  convey. 

And  unto  the  celestial  fieldi  he  quickly  bent  In-  way 
•  •••••• 

Alas,  the  dying  and  wounded,  how  dreadful  vu-  the 
thought  1 

To  the  tomahawk  and   scalpingknife   in   wi-'ry  .ire 
brought. 

Some  had  a  thigh  and  some  an  arm  broke  on  the  field 
that  day. 

Who  writhed  in  torments  at  the  st.ikr  10  close  the  dire 
affray. 

ih  kvim;  thk  ukao. 

In  the  month  of  January.  \J*)2.  General  Wil- 
kinson was  detailed  to  go  to  the  St.  Clair  battle- 
ground and  bury  the  dead  and  bring  off  the  val- 
uable public  property  which  was  reported  to  l>c 
still  on  the  sp.*.  He  issued  a  call  for  mounted 
volunteers  and  some  "tie  hundred  and  fifty  nun 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  responded.  <  >n 
January  24.  i~t)2,  the  detachment  consisting  "f 
two  hundred  regulars  and  the  volunteers  just 
mentioned  left  for  the  scene  of  the  defeat.  The 
weather  was  bitterly  cold  ami  there  had  been  the 
heaviest  fall  of  snow  known  within  the  memory 
of  the  whites,  which  covered  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet.  The  Ohio  was  frozen  and 
the  ice  was  so  thick  that  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Miami  the  horses  were  brought  across  a  road 
made  on  the  surface.  Among  the  officers  ac- 
companying Wilkinson  at  this  time  was  William 
Henry  Harrison,  then  acting  a>  ensign.  Harrison 
had  but  recently  arrived  at  the  fort,  whereas 
he  tells  u>  in  his  autobiography  he  was  having  a 
hard  time  of  it  s<iciallv.  because  of  the  jealousy 
<>f  the  other  vounger  officers.  It  seems  that  the 
position  to  which  he  had  Urn  appointed  was  de- 
sired by  the  son  of  the  senior  captain,  who  of 
course  was  supported  bv  the  other  officers  of  the 
post. 

Wilkinson's  party  took  the  old  tract  which 
had  been  followed  by  General  St.  Clair.  <  >n  the 
first  night  they  encamped  near  Mount  Pleasant, 
where  suhsoipientlv  was  G.ir> 's  Acadctm.  and 
on  the  following'mght  at  Fort  Hamilton.  »  >n 
the  next  day  thev  reached  Seven  Mile  creek  and 
a  day  later  Fort  Jefferson,  at  that  time  the  far- 
thest limit  of  the  fortifications  The  sea<->n  was 
so  bitter  that  Wilkinson  w.is  ..billed  to  issue  an 
order  here  announcing  the  abandonment  of  his 
intended  attack  upon  an  Indian  town  on  the 
branch  of  the  WaUrsh.  titteen  m«le»  Ulow.  He 
therefore  sent  luck  tlu  r.  gul ;ir>  to  F  ,n  Wash- 
ington and  pr.*icdc'L  with  the       tinted  volun- 


teers to  the  battle-ground  with  a  large  sled  to 
bring  off  sttch  of  the  artillery  as  might  be  recov- 
ered. Two  days  later  they  came  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Judge  Matson  of  North  Bend  contributed  to 
Mr.  Cist  the  following  description  of  the  scene : 
"(>n  this  day's  march,  and  when  we  were  al>out 
half  way  to  the  battle-field,  wc  arrived  where 
the  pursuit  had  ceased,  and  on  counting  the 
number  of  dead  bodies  which  appeared  to  have 
been  dragged  and  mutilated  by  wild  beasts,  I 
matie  it  seventy-eight,  between  that  spot  and  the 
battle-gTOund.  No  doubt  there  were  many  more 
who,  finding  themselves  disabled,  crawled  into 
the  woods  and  perished  there. 

"We  were  ordered  to  encamp  directly  where 
the  artillery,  etc..  had  been  left,  I  suppose  with 
the  view  of  beating  down  the  snow  to  facilitate 
finding  what  we  were  in  search  of.  Here  we 
found  the  artillery  dismounted,  except  one  piece, 
a  six  pounder.  Some  of  the  carriages  hail  l>een 
destroyed,  as  far  as  they  could  be.  with  fire. 
We  brought  off  that  piece  and  two  carriages, 
with  the  irons  of  the  rest,  together  w  ith  several 
muskets.  Wc  previously  buried  the  dead  by  the 
fatigue  parties  digging  a  large  pit.  into  which 
as  many  of  the  dead  were  thrown  as  it  would 
contain.  Wc  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  spades, 
etc.,  to  do  justice  to  the  undertaking,  and  left 
great  numbers  unburied.  as  we  worked  little 
more  than  the  residue  of  that  day.  The  men 
had  been  all  scalped,  and  so  far  as  their  clothing 
was  of  much  value,  all  stripped.  Hardly  one 
could  be  identified,  the  lilies  1K  ing  blackened 
by  frost  and  exposure,  although  there  did  not 
appear  any  signs  of  decay,  the  winter  having  set 
in  early,  and  proving  very  severe.  <  Hie  corpse 
was  judged,  by  Gen.  Gano  and  others,  te.  have 
been  that  of  Gen.  Richard  Butler.  They  had 
noticed  the  spot  where  he  fell  during  the  action, 
and  entertained  little  d"iiht  a*  to  his  identity. 
He  lay  in  the  thickest  of  the  carnage,  the  N«lics 
on  one  side  actually  lying  across  each  other  in 
some  in -tanccs.  Tlu  pile  in  the  pit  was  so  nu 
merous  that  it  raised  <|tnte  a  mound  of  earth 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  we  cov- 
ered it  tip.  Tlu-  main  hod>  had  Ik-hi  encamped 
on  a  large  ojx-ti  flat,  and  the  advanced  corps  of 
Kcntuckians  occupied  tin  U  red  ground  m  front, 
from  wh:ch  the1!  w<re  driven  ni  bv  a  general 
assault  of  the  s.nages  who  then  oevnpt<  d  shel- 
tered gn-und.  to  j»our  in  a  destructive  tire  on 
the  Americans.  Two  ravines  ,111,  on  ,.,di  side 
of  the  l  ain  cm  atrpri  <  nt.  put  .l-nii  to  til.  crctk. 
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which  were  also  occupied  by  the  Indians,  who 
were  thus  enabled  to  creep  under  shelter  of  the 
edges  to  attack  their  enemies. 

"Wc  then  traveled  to  Cincinnati,  where  the 
public  horses  were  given  up,  and  the  troops  dis- 
persed home,  many  of  the  volunteers  being  frost 
bitten  on  the  route. 

"Most  of  the  pieces  of  artillery  had  been  ear- 
ned off.  and  of  course  escaped  our  search  at  the 
time.  Several  were  afterward  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  creek.  <  >ne  piece,  a  six-pounder,  was 
plowed  up  a  number  of  years  after,  on  the  battle- 
ground, by  some  person  who  occupied  the  field, 
and  taken  down  to  Cincinnati  and  sold  for  sixty 
dollars  to  a  Captain  Joseph  lenkinson.  who  com- 
manded a  volunteer  artillery  corps  in  the  place." 
(  Cist,  Cincinnati  in  1859,  p.  71.  ) 

This  certainly  seems  a  sad  ending  for  the  gal- 
lant Gen.  Richard  Butler.  He  was  an  Irishman 
who  had  come  to  America  previous  to  1700.  Ik- 
served  in  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  the  Continen- 
tal Army,  where  he  was  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
in  Morgan's  rifle  corps  in  1777.  He  served 
throughout  the  war  and  was  made  agent  for  In- 
dian affairs  in  Ohio  in  1787.  He  had  previously 
as  wc  have  seen  been  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  negotiate  peace  with  the  Indians,  particularly 
at  Fort  Finney  and  Fort  Stanwix. 

As  to  the  matter  of  torture  the  following  pas- 
sage appears  in  a  letter  of  Captain  Huntin  to  St. 
Clair:  "In  my  opinion  those  unfortunate  men 
who  fpll  in  the  enemies'  hands  with  life  were 
used  with  the  greatest  torture  and  having  their 
limbs  torn  off:  and  the  women  have  l>cen  treated 
with  the  most  indecent  cruelty,  having  stakes  as 
thick  as  a  person's  arm  driven  through  their 
bodies.  The  first  T  observed  when  burying  the 
dead,  and  the  latter  was  discovered  by  Colonel 
Sargent  and  Dr.  Brown." 

TIIF.  roNSTKRN.VTlOX  o!    Till-:  SITTI.KKS 

Svmmcs  is  of  course  a  prejudiced  witness. 
He  had  as  we  have  seen  become  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  St.  Clair  and  felt  that  he  had 
not  been  treated  with  proper  respect.  His  inter- 
est too  in  the  settlement  of  the  purchase  made 
the  defeat  touch  him  in  a  sore  point.  In  his  let- 
ter to  Dayton  of  January  17.  1792.  he  speaks  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  Miami. 

"C >n  my  arrival  in  the  purchase  aliout  the  joth 
of  November,  I  found  the  settlers  in  the  greatest 
consternation,  on  account  of  the  late  defeat. 
Several  had  fled  into  Kentucky,  and  many  others 
were  preparing  to  follow  them,  and  it  was  with 


the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  prevailed  with 
people  to  stand  their  ground.  The  timely  arrival 
of  Mr.  Dunlap  greatly  contributed  to  this  suc- 
cess, as  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  prevail  with 
his  settlers  who  had  abandoned  Colerain  to  re- 
turn again  with  him  and  re-establish  their  sta- 
tion. Colerain  has  ever  been  considered  the  best 
barrier  to  all  the  settlements,  and  when  that 
place  became  re-pcoplcd.  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  stations  became  more  reconciled  to  stay. 
General  St.  Clair,  by  much  im|>ortunitv,  gave 
Mr.  Dunlap  a  guard  of  six  soldiers.  With  these 
the  settlers  returned  to  Colerain.  In  a  very  few 
days  after  the  station  was  re-settled,  the  Gov- 
ernor ordered  the  six  soldiers  back  again  to  Fort 
Washington.  But  the  next  day  General  St. 
Clair  set  out  for  Philadelphia,  and  Major  Zieg- 
ler  came  to  the  command.  His  good  sense  and 
humanity  induced  him  to  send  the  six  men  lwick 
again  in  one  hour's  time,  as  1  am  told,  after 
General  St.  Clair  left  Fort  Washington,  and  he 
assured  Mr.  Dunlap  that  he  should  have  more 
soldiers  than  six.  rather  than  the  station  should 
break.  Majors  sometimes  do  more  good  than 
generals. 

One  strange  result  of  this  defeat  was  the 
throwing  upon  the  market  of  a  large  number  of 
beeves  which  had  been  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment contractors  and  which  were  made  unneces 
sarv  bv  the  destruction  of  the  army.  The  emi- 
gration feature,  however,  is  as  usual  the-  one 
which  occupies  his  mind : 

"I  expect,  sir.  that  the  late  defeat  will  entirely 
discourage  emigration  to  the  purchase  from  Jer- 
sey for  a  long  time.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  we 
are  never  to  have  matters  right. 

"What  from  the  two  succeeding  defeats  of 
our  army,  and  the  Governor's  arbitrary  conduct 
towards  the  settlers,  still  more  discouraging  at 
the  time  than  even  the  defeats,  many  settlers 
Ijccamc  very  indifferent  in  their  attachment  to 
the  purchase,  and  numbers  had  left  it  on  account 
of  the  Governor's  conduct  before  his  unparal- 
leled defeat.  Of  this  shameful  defeat  by  less 
than  half  their  number  of  Indians,  as  is  sup- 
posed. I  have  treated  a  little  in  my  address  to 
Doctor  Boudinot.  It  is  an  event  on  which  I 
could  write  a  folio,  and  the  subject  not  then  ex- 
hausted; but  I  cannot,  with  any  degree-  of  pa- 
tience, reflect  thereon.  You  will  therefore  ex- 
cuse me.  sir,  that  I  am  now  silent  on  the  over- 
throw of  our  army.  I  am  extremely  anxious  to 
hear  how  the  dreadful  news  was  received  by 
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Congress.  From  the  ample  provision  made  by 
Government  I  think  the  news  must  have  Iktii 
very  unexpected  at  Philadelphia.  Hut  the  whole 
has  been  retrograde  in  this  country." 

His  estimate  of  the  new  commander  of  Fort 
Washington  is  of  interest,  especially  in  view  >>t 
subsequent  events:  "1  flatter  myself  that  the 
nation  will  find  a  valuable  officer  in  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wilkinson,  who  is  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  2*\  Regiment— -he  now  command:*  in 
Fort  Washington.  I  take  him  to  Ik-  a  tcmjierate 
man  of  considerable  military  talents.  He  has 
youth,  activity,  ambition,  bravery,  of  clear  un- 
derstanding, and,  ever  since  I  have  Ik-en  in  this 
country,  he  lias  atwavs  intimated  to  me  that  a 
military  life  was  what  he  was  ever  anxious  to 
attain  to.  He  has  one  advantage  beyond  many 
other  men  who  might  be  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand in  this  country.  In  him  are  found  those 
talents  which  will  render  him  agreeable  to  the 
regular  troops,  at  the  same  time  t hat  In-  familiar 
address  and  |>olitencss  render  him  very  pleasing 
to  the  militia  of  Kentucky,  by  whom  he  is  much 
respected  and  loved,  and  on  this  l«*lv  of  militia 
the  I'nited  States  must  verv  much  depend  in 
their  future  operations  against  the  Indians;  they 
are  nigh  at  hand,  and  they  arc  mostly  riflemen." 

Two  day  s  later  Symmcs  records  that  no  mis- 
chief had  been  done  in  the  purchase  by  the  In- 
dians since  the  defeat  and  scarcely  a  track  had 
!>cen  seen  bv  hunters.  He  announces  Mr.  Lud- 
low's intention  to  go  as  far  as  the  battle-ground 
in  his  surveying  if  he  meets  no  Indians  wink-  lie 
is  out. 

St.  (lair's  defeat  was  a  great  shock  not  only 
to  the  settlers  of  the  Wist  hut  to  the  whole 
I'nited  States.  The  nation  was  as  \et  but 
loosely  knit  together  and  the  public  interest  in 
the  West  was  not  general,  but  the  feeling  was 
strong  that  the  Western  settlements  wen  not 
worth  the  blood  and  money  that  they  were  cost- 
ing. The  Indians  on  the  other  hand  had  Uvn 
much  encouraged  and  began  to  feel  and  hope 
that  they  might  drive  the  whites  l»ack  aero-.*  tlie 
<  »hio.  The  first  consequence  of  the  defeat,  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  Fast,  was  an  effort  to 
make  peace  with  the  Indians 

THF  f>r.  MM  oK  TKI'KM  \  N    \M«  II  \KM.N 

In  April,  I7<)2.  M.iht  Tnietnan  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  negotiate  with  the 
Western  Indians.  I'poti  Trurnun's  arrival  at 
Fort  Washington.  i  '  l<>ne!  Wilkinson,  who  had 
U-rti  promoted  to  the  rank  ,,f  n  brigadu-r -general 
and  who  was  ni  c,  una  rid.  ;i-s,,iated  Colonel 


Hardin  with  Trueman.  Hardin  and  Trueman 
left  the  fort  some  lime  in  June,  accompanied  by 
Isaac  Freeman,  and  proceeded  to  the  Indian 
towns.  The  forebodings  of  Wilkinson  are  indi- 
cated by  him  in  a  letter  of  May  24,  1792,  to 
Capt.  John  Armstrong,  in  which  be  says: 
"Hardin  and  Truman  left  us  day  Ik- fore  yes- 
terday, the  former  for  Sandusky,  the  latter  for 
the  Maumec,  I  think  it  ts  equivocal,  what  may 
be  the  event,  hut  do  not  expect  they  will  return  " 

The  event,  so  far  as  Trueman  was  concerned, 
was  indicated  in  a  letter  written  by  Armstrong 
to  the  General  on  July  1792: 

'  One  man  taken  prisoner  on  the  loth  (  ktober 
belonging  to  the  detachment  of  Federal 
troops,  then  under  my  command,  and  one  taken 
the  4th  of  November.  1 791,  in  Gen.  St.  Clair's 
defeat,  are  also  here.  They  made  their  escape 
from  an  Indian  village  50  miles  above  Miami  on 
tile  St.  Joseph's,  passed  that  village  the  second 
day,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  reached 
Fort  Jefferson.  They  came  through  the  field  or 
place  where  our  army  was  defeated,  and  say  that 
their  different  Flags  from  us  have  been  received 
at  the  Auglaize  River,  and  the  messengers  were 
then  tomahawked— that  the  last  was  a  Captain 
—poor  Truman." 

The  news  had  Ix-cn  brought  on  the  3rd  of 
July  from  Yinccnnes  to  Cincinnati  by  Colonel 
Vigo.  The  story  was  that  four  white  men  who 
were  approaching  the  Indians  under  a  flag  of 
truce  had  been  fired  u|>on.  Three  of  them  were 
killed  at  once  and  the  fourth,  who  was  bearing 
the  flag  and  had  on  his  person  the  credentials 
and  other  papers  of  the  expedition,  was  held  a- 
a  prisoner  for  a  dav  and  murdered  with  great 
barbarity  on  the  following  dav.  The  prisoners 
escaping  from  the  Indians  soon  made  clear  that 
this  party  was  that  of  Trueman  and  Hardin. 
The  third'  member  of  the  party  was  Isaac  Free- 
man,' who  had  made  so  many  expeditions  on 
friendly  missions  to  the  Indians.  Hardin  seems 
to  have  felt  that  he  would  not  return  alive,  as 
he  was  assured  that  his  presence  would  prompt 
the  savages  to  attack  the  whole  part  v.  The 
exact  details  of  the  attack  were  never  known, 
nor  was  it  known  whether  the  outrage  was  sim- 
ply from  pure  wantonness  and  without  pre- 
arrange ment,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of 
orders  given  by  one  of  the  council*.  When  the 
chiefs  w  rote  to  Washington  they  sr.- .ke  with 
great  indifference  without  expressing  regret  for 
five  occurrence-  "Yon  sent  us  at  different  times 
different  speeches,  the  bearers  whereof  n„r  fool- 
ish vexing  men  killed  on  their  wav." 
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Various  stories  have  Ix-cn  told  about  True- 
man's  death.  One  recited  In  William  May  in 
his  deposition  taken  by  General  Wayne  at  Pitts- 
burg was  to  the  effect  that  in  order  to  allay  the 
fears  of  two  Indians  whom  he  fell  in  with  on  his 
journey  he  permitted  them  to  tie  him  and  the 
others  during  the  night  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  was  murdered  in  the  morning.  This 
story,  however,  does  not  have  the  air  of  proba- 
bility. According  to  Judge  Rurnet,  Hardin 
stated  to  his  friend.  Capt.  James  Ferguson,  prior 
to  his  departure  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Indians  would  violate  the  flag  and  assassinate 
him.  and  assigned  as  a  reason  that  they  had  long 
feared  and  hated  him. 

Rufus  Putnam  aided  by  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionary. Ueckewelder.  succeeded  in  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  tribes  in 
the  fall  of  1790.  and  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year  three  commissioners  met  various  chiefs 
headed  by  Brant  in  an  effort  to  conclude  a  peace. 
Tbe  Indians,  however,  supported  by  the  British, 
insisted  upon  the  Ohio  as  a  boundary  and  would 
accept  no  other  terms  and  the  mission  ended  in 
failure.  Strangely  enough  the  commissioners 
sent  home  a  remonstrance  against  the  activity 
displayed  by  the  new  commander  on  the  Ohio, 
General  Wayne,  whose  conduct  had  angered  the 
Indians  and  was  considered  by  the  Rritish  un- 
fair and  unwarrantable.  Says  Mr.  Roosevelt: 
'This  was  a  preposterous  complaint;  throughout 
our  history,  whether  in  dealing  with  Indians  or 
with  other  foes,  our  Peace  Commissioners  have 
invariably  shown  to  disadvantage  when  com- 
pared with  the  militarv  commandants  for  whom 
thev  alwavs  betrav  such  jealousv."  (The  Win- 
of  the  West.  Vol.  IV.  p.  "55.) 


WAYNE  CO!kf  M  \NPER-I  N -Cll  IF.K. 

General  Wayne  had  been  appointed  major- 
general  in  command  of  the  army  in  April.  1792, 
and  had  accepted  the  command  "with  the  ex- 
pressed stipulation  that  he  should  not  Ik-  re- 
quired to  march  into  the  wilderness  until  the 
army  was  full  and  so  far  disciplined  as  t<>  jus- 
tify him  in  assuming  the  responsibility  to  which 
sxich  a  movement  would  subject  him.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  those  who  preceded  him  were  known. 
He  had  investigated  their  causes  and  ascertained 
that  they  were  occasioned  principally  by  want  of 
discipline  and  want  of  material  necessary  for  an 
army.  He  had  seen  two  of  his  Revolutionary 
.issoeiates  censured,  the  one  for  ;i  total  defeat, 
.md  the  other  for  heavv  losses  under  circum- 
16 


stances  which  neither  skill  nor  bravery  could 
have  prevented.  With  these  lessons  before  him 
he  determined  to  avoid  the  rock  on  which  they 
had  made  shipwreck  and  therefore  accepted  the 
appointment  on  the  condition  before  stated.  A 
few  days  after  this  appointment  James  Wilkin- 
son, then  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  and  became 
the  second  officer  in  command.  This  organiza- 
tion having  l>ccn  made,  measures  were  imme- 
diately commenced  lo  recruit  the  army  and  per- 
fect the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  ap- 
proaching campaign."    (Burnet's  Notes,  p.  133.) 

The  Indian  ravages  became  more  severe  than 
ever.  The  English  supplied  the  red  men  with 
arms,  besides  paint  and  tobacco,  of  which  they 
made  good  use.  After  one  skirmish  with  the 
Americans,  a  party  of  Delawares  and  Shawanees 
brought  in  to  the  Rritish  agent  six  scalps,  which 
were  received  with  gratification.  Boats  were 
waylaid  as  they  descended  the  Ohio  and  the  set- 
tlements in  all  directions  were  scourged  by  the 
red  men. 

Anthony  Wayne  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by 
birth,  the  grandson  of  a  Yorkshire  man  who  had 
removed  first  to  County  Wicklow  in  Ireland, 
where  he  had  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Roync 
and  had  emigrated  in  17.22  at  the  age  of  63  to 
this  country.  His  son  Isaac  took  part  in  the 
colonial  wars  and  was  a  memlier  of  the  Colonial 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  Anthony  Wayne 
was  born  January  1.  1745.  in  Easton.  It  is 
recorded  of  him  that  in  his  early  days  his  uncle, 
who  was  educating  him,  complained  to  his 
father:  "One  thing  I  am  certain  of  and  that  he 
will  never  make  a  scholar.  He  may  make  a  sol- 
dier; he  has  already  distracted  the  brains  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  boys  under  my  direction  by  re- 
hearsals of  battles  and  sieges:  *  *  *  some 
laid  up  with  broken  heads,  others  with  black 
eyes.  During  noon,  instead  of  the  usual  games 
and  amusements,  he  has  the  boys  employed  in 
throwing  up  redoubts,  skirmishing."  etc.  An- 
thony became  a  surveyor  and  at  the  age  of  20 
he  was  selected  by  Ronjamin  Franklin  and  asso- 
ciates to  lead  a  band  of  settlers  to  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  great  philosopher  had  become  in- 
volved in  a  land  speculation.  The  difficulties 
with  England  stopped  emigration  and  Wayne 
returned  to  take  part  in  the  conventions  and 
assemblies  that  led  up  to  the  Revolution.  He 
was  provincial  deputy  in  his  own  State  in  1774 
and  1775.  His  record  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
is  well  known.    No  other  general,  American, 
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Lhitish  or  French,  sa\>  Mr  lv»>>cvcli.  "won 
such  a  reputation  for  hard  fighting  and  for  dar- 
ing energy  and  dogged  courage.  He  felt  very 
keenly  that  delight  in  the  actual  sh'ick  of  haul*' 
which  the  most  famous  righting  generals  have 
possessed.  He  pli ■rit-*J  in  the  excitement  anil  dan- 
ger, and  shone  at  his  best  when  the  »tre»s  wa- 
sorest;  and  because  of  hi>  magnificent  courage 
his  soldiers  had  affectionate  1\  chri-tcntd  hint 
"Mad  Anthony.'  hut  his  head  was  as  coo]  as  his 
heart  was  stout.  Hi  wa-  taught  in  a  rough 
school;  for  the  earlv  c ampaign-  m  which  lu-  t««.k 
part  were  waged  again-t  the  gallant  genera!-  and 
splendid  soldiery  of"  the  !'.riti-h  King.  I'.y  ex- 
perience he  had  grown  to  add  caution  to  his 
dauntless  energ\."  (The  Winning  of  the  West. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  <>;.  i 

At  the  en<l  of  the  war.  \Va\ne  had  made  a 
successful  campaign  again-t  the  Creek  Indians 
m  Georgia.  He  afterward*  attempted  to  enter 
Congress  from  that  State,  but  lo-t  his  -eat  upon 
a  contest. 

CAMP    HoRS-  'N'S    CHoh  V. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment.  \Va>ne 
l*gan  his  preparations  He  went  to  Pitt-burg  in 
June.  ip>2,  where  ui-t  be  tow  the  old  \j -g-  T«»wn 
at  a  place  now  called  I-s-gi- m  villi _  In-  began  the 
training  of  his  s/>ldiers.  The  army  when  or- 
ganized was  to  !*■  kn<>wn  a-  the  "Legion  of  the 
I'nitt-d  States  "  Wayne  l>egan  imtnediatety  to  re- 
cruiting the  men  to  fill  tip  the  deficiency  and  to 
drilling  them  for  action.  S>me  of  the  nun 
under  hi*  com  man  <  I  are  reported  as  l>eing  so 
terrified  with  the  name  Indian  that  on  one 
occasion  one-third  of  the  sentries  deserted  their 
posts  upon  the  mere  rumor  that  savage-  were  in 
the  neighborhood  Ry  St.  Patrick's  |)ay  he  had 
to  a  large  extent  brought  on'-r  out  of  chao-, 
and  in  Mas  >7<t.  dropped  down  the  i  >b*> 
with  his  legion  to  Fort  Washington  He  Waled 
his  -..ldiers  at  a  j»oini  a  little  1r!"*  the  fort  on 
the  bank-  of  the  <  'bio  between  tlx-  village  it-«If 
and  Mill  creek.  To  th;-  Mica;i:pihcnt.  which 
occupied  the  place  abnit  where  the  jm :it  ga- 
work.s  are  I  <atcd.  he  gave  the  na;::e  "Hob-  m  s 
Choice."  it  being  the  only  p'.acc  in  the  vicinitv 
-uttah!e  for  the  punjfc.se. 

Judge    loirtut    le'.'-   the    f.  "i  'Wing    story    as  to 

the  origin  of  the  na:v.e :  "<  'n  the  arrival  of 
<  iciK-ral  W'avnc  at  v.  incinanti  wi;h  the  tr.-ios 
tr<»m  Legioiuiile.  late  m  17-,;.  lu  .  rde  red  the 
<|uartcrma-:er,  with  t«..  or  •!•<..  ■  :  1  -  .  tt-  >  r<, 
to  make  a  cart  tut  c.\u;  -ma-:  n  .  :         —  ••,•,).'.- 
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adjoining  the  town  and  select  the  most  eligible 
spot  for  the  construction  of  an  encampment. 
After  a  careful  execution  of  the  order  they  re- 
ported that  there  was  no  situation  near  the  town 
on  which  the  army  could  be  conveniently  en- 
camped ;  and  that  the  only  ground  which  was  in 
any  degree  calculated  for  the  purpose  was  on  the 
river  bank  between  the  village  and  Deer  creek. 
The  General  replied,  if  that  lie  so  we  have  Hob- 
son's  Choice  and  must  take  it."  From  tltat  ex- 
pression the  place  selected  was  immediately 
called  Hobson's  Choice  and  has  been  known  by 
that  name  ever  since."  This  statement  di. -poses 
of  the  story  that  the  name  ha.-  any  connection 
with  the  present  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Fleet  ric  Com- 
pany. General  vVayne  placed  a  st-ntrt  U.\  on  the 
top  of  the  mound  which  was  near  bv  and  from 
which  a  view  of  the  entire  plain  could  U-  had. 
Tin-  was  the  mound  at  the  norihci-t  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Mound  streets  Here  he  waited  the  re- 
sult of  the  negotiations  ahead)  spoken  of  which 
were  then  in  progress.  As  soon  as  he  received  in- 
formation of  <  reneral  Knox  that  "every  offer 
has  been  made  to  obtain  peace  by  milder  terms 
than  the  sword  but  the  effort-  have  failed  under 
circumstances  that  leave  11-  nothing  to  cx]>ect 
but  war."  he  replied  from  Camp  Hob-on- 
Choice.  "I  will  advance  to-morrow  with  the 
force  I  have." 

(  »n  Otobcr  7th  he  broke  camp  and  bv.  the 
i.vth  his  army  was  encamped  on  a  branch  of  the 
Miami,  eighty  miles  north  of  Cincinnati  at  a 
sp  t  to  which  Wayne  gave  the  name  I  irecnvillc 
m  l»onor  of  his  commander  and  friend.  General 
Greene  It  is  the  s:te  of  Greenville  in  Darke 
t  ountv.  His  march  was  bv  an  old  Indian  trail 
up  M  l!  creek  by  Ludlow  -  Station,  thence  to 
White's  Station  at  the  third  crying  of  Mill 
crt-.-k  and  on  to  Cunningham'-  and  thence  to 
Runyan's.  and  was  known  afterward-  a-  the  old 
Wayne  trace  or  Wawn-  road.  Down  thi-  trad 
the  Miamis  had  pa-»ed  <iii  ihtir  way  to  Ken- 
tucky and  afterward-  a  part  of  General  Clark's 
army  t<-l  thi-  trat!  in  17*"  In  171/0  General 
Harrv.ar'-  left  w  ing  march. •  1  to  thi-  r,  ,nv  and 
the  loth-wing  \t-ar,  in  170I.  a  r«.rtion  of  General 
St.  Clair  -  an::y  jkt--^  1  ..\er  it.  <  Ker  th:*  road 
ti»»  wa-  carried  the  I--I;.  .-i"  1 ",-!.  \i,.)Krr  Fil,  -it 
oil  it-  way  :•'  i'ort  V\  a-hmgtoti.  Mr.  <  ildeli  - 
"■kemuii-cetne-"  -.0  (mural  Wavne  left 
.  <  "a-  [1  lb'!.-.  1;  -  i  "h  :.  e  at  »  unmnatt  *-n  tin  7th 
•:..iv  uf  it,-.'.,  r.  1  — •  1  ^ .  and  f.  ;,..vr.i  the  general 
•  •  .  I  the  •  '.':  tra-  k  r'ui'-.mg  .0  aig  tin  \\-V. 

sit.  ►.     v.  ;.     .,:  d     w!.:.  \i     i  .'.■!     JT.  v  |.  .:•  -!y     be  Ml 
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opened  as  a  great  road  as  far  as  White's  Station. 
He  campc<l  for  the  night  on  the  grounds  lately 
occupied  as  a  race  course  and  known  as  the 
Buckeye  Club  grounds  near  the  present  village 
of  lilmwood.  The  following  day  he  passed 
through  White's  Station  and  along  what  is  now 
Wayne  avenue  through  Maple  wood  and  Lock- 
land  ;  thence  through  Tucker's  Station,  and 
where  the  town  of  Springdale  now  is,  to  Fort 
Hamilton,  where  he  encamped  the  second  night." 
It  is  said  that  along  this  trail,  just  above  White's 
Station  about  the  year  1780.  a  gnat  battle  was 
fought  between  two  hostile  Indian  forces  and 
that  afterwards  when  the  pioneers  came  to  build 
a  station  they  found  Indian  Ixmes  thickly  scat- 
tered over  the  ground  intermingled  with  battle 
axes,  arrows  and  other  implements  of  savage 
warfare.  The  number  engaged  in  the  battle  is 
saiil  to  have  been  almost  four  thousand.  Wayne 
passed  the  winter  at  Fort  Greenville,  which  was 
about  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Jefferson, 
which  had  been  built  bv  St.  Clair  in  October, 
1791. 

FORT  RF.COVEKY. 

About  Christmas  Day  he  sent  out  a  large 
detachment  to  St.  Clair's  battle-ground,  where 
he  built  a  fort  called  Fort  Recovery.  His  idea 
was  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  success  and 
with  the  dignity  of  the  nation  to  give  up  an  inch 
of  ground.  On  Octolxr  17.  1 7<>3«  Lieutenant 
I>owery,  with  a  command  of  ninety  non-commis- 
sioned officers  ami  privates,  having  in  charge 
military  stores,  was  attacked  near  Fort  St.  Clair 
by  a  much  superior  force.  Lowery  and  13  oth- 
ers, who  had  been  abandoned  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  escort,  were  killed  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance and  the  savages  carried  off  seventy  pack 
horses.  Ixiwery  was  from  New  Jersey  and  had 
served  under  St.  Clair  in  the  previous  year,  and 
for  good  behavior  in  that  campaign  had  received 
his  commission  in  the  regular  army.  After  the 
construction  of  the  fort  at  Greenville,  however, 
no  further  fears  were  felt  for  the  safety  of  the 
army  as  the  place  was  so  commodious  ami  so 
strongly  fortified  as  to  defy  any  assault  that  could 
be  made  upon  it.  Wayne  occupied  himself  in 
instructing  and  improving  the  troops  in  military 
tactics.  On  June  26th.  General  Scott  arrived 
with  sixteen  hundred  mounted  Kentuckians. 
among  whom  was  William  Clark,  a  brother  of 
George  Rogers  Clark  and  later  known  f<»r  his 
passage  of  the  Rockies.  'Hie  Indians  were  con- 
stantly lurking  about,  however,  and  would  at- 
tack any  party  that  ventured  any  distance  from 


a  fort.  The  commander  at  Fort  Jefferson  and 
his  orderly  were  killed  and  scalped  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  his  command.  A  prede- 
cessor, while  hunting  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
had  been  attacked,  and  although  he  escaped  his 
son  and  a  soldier  were  killed.  Near  the  same 
fort  a  dozen  men  were  surprised  while  haying, 
of  whom  four  were  killed  and  eight  captured. 
Four  of  the  captives  were  afterwards  burned  at 
the  stake. 

At  Fort  St.  Clair  not  only  had  I-owery's  party 
been  attacked,  but  in  November  of  the  previous 
year  a  party  from  Kentucky,  of  mounted  rifle- 
men under  Major  Adair,  who  were  convoying  a 
large  number  of  pack  horses,  were  assaulted  by 
the  Indians  just  at  dawn.  Most  of  the  horses 
were  driven  off  or  killed  and  the  men  driven  to 
the  fort,  but  a  number  of  them  rallied  and  drove 
off  the  Indians.  In  this  engagement  Adair  lost 
six  men  killed  and  live  wounded.  Fort  St.  Clair 
was  about  26  miles  south  of  Greenville,  near 
where  Eaton  now  stands. 

In  May,  1794,  Capt.  William  Clark,  just  men- 
tioned, was  sent  from  Fort  Washington  with 
twenty  dragoons  and  sixty  infantry  to  escort 
pack  horses  to  Greenville.  When  he  had  ad- 
vanced but  18  miles  on  his  way,  he  was  attacked 
by  Indians,  but  he  succeeded  in  putting  them  to 
flight ;  two  of  his  men  were  killed,  however.  On 
the  last  day  of  June  a  severe  and  bloody  battle 
was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Recovery 
between  the  detachment  of  American  troops  con- 
sisting of  ninety  riflemen,  fifty  dragoons  com- 
manded by  McMahon  and  a  very  numerous 
body  of  Indians  and  I'.ritish,  who  rushed  on  the 
detachment  and  assailed  the  fort  on  every  side. 
Over  two  thousand  warriors  had  been  gathered 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  agents  at  the  Miami 
and  their  attack  upon  the  fort  was  intended  to 
be  a  surprise.  With  them  were  a  number  of 
French  and  English  rangers  painted  and  dressed 
like  Indians.  McMahon 's  party  had  escorted 
pack  horses  from  Greenville  the  day  before  and 
were  encamped  outside  the  walls,  but  could 
make  no  resistance  to  such  overwhelming  num- 
Ikts.  They  rushed  for  the  fort  after  losing  19 
officers  and  privates  and  two  pack  horsemen 
killed  and  three  captured.  An  effort  to  storm 
the  fort  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  attack  was 
kept  up  all  day  and  at  night  they  took  off  their 
dead.  The  next  day  they  withdrew,  after  hav- 
ing suffered  heavy  loss  ami  much  discouraged  at 
the  failure  of  the  largest  expedition  the  Indians 
ha«l  undertaken.    The  exact  extent  of  the  loss 
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was  never  known,  hut  it  must  have  Ix-cn  very 
large,  as  it  became  apparent  at  the  treaty  at  | 
Greenville  that  the  chici*  bail  ixvcr  ceased  to  i 
mourn  the  distressing   loss  of  that   <<ca>i<iti.  , 
There  scans  to  be  no  question  that  the  Indians  , 
were  accompanied  hy  a  number  <>f  white-     From  j 
statements  marie  afterwards  hv  Americans  who  ; 
had  been  prisoners  arm«ng  the  Indians  and  had  , 
escaped,  and  bv  Indians  wIm  were  captured  it  I 
was  apparent  that  this  effort  to  cn:>li  the  f' -rt. 
which  was  the  farthest  advance  \ct  made  hy  the  ' 
whites  into  the  Indian  territory  ,  was  regarded  by 
the  Indians  as  a  supreme  cue  and  for  that  rea- 
son they  fought  with  the  create-?  >U  -ju  ration 
and  lost  twice  a*  many  men  in  the  attack  as  had 
been  lost  at  St.  Clair"-  defeat      Thc>  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  Lnti-h  *!n.  were  at  IV- 
troit  wire  about  to  join  them  with  field  pieces 
and  fifteen  hundred  troops. 

Among  the  wounded  at  this  Kittle  wa>  Lieu- 
tenant Darke  of  the  '  Lectori."  who  fought  with 
extraordinary  bravery,  even  to  the  point  of  reck- 
lessness. He  was  tn  charge  of  the  infantry,  and 
although  severely  wounded  insisted  upon  In-uig 
the  last  to  enter  the  fortification.  Lieutenant 
l>arkc  some  time  previous  had  been  in-i-hed  by  a 
brother  officer  at  Fort  Washington,  but  from 
conscientious  scruples  against  dueling  had  re- 
fused to  call  him  out.  This  had  subjected  him 
to  considerable  criticism,  some  even  going  -o  far 
as  to  implv  that  it  was  due  to  lack  of  courage 
that  he  refuse.!  to  fight  the  duel  Hi-  conduct 
on  this  day  vindicated  him  in  this  respect. 

Wayne  continued  his  <la,U  drills  and  tin  ex- 
ercise of  Ins  tnen  with  saber  and  bay.net .  until 
(irccnvillc  from  morning  till  night  had  the  ap-  ' 
piarance  of  a  military  sch  -  !  He  cert. mil  ,  did 
n.<  bear  i.i.t  at  this  tune  Washing*  .n's  written 
> -timate  of  him  that  he  was  "more  active  and 
mterpri-mg  than  ;i:.hciou-  and  cauti'  :i-  \o 
eei'itii  'ttiist  i:  is  feared  1  >pen  to  darter-,,  vain: 
casilv  im]».-ed  itp-Ti  and  I ;.ib\  t>.  rV  drawn  into 
scrapes.  T'-p  indulgent  to  h;-  ■•nicer-  and  n  en."  • 
If  tl  .is  was  ever  a  ni-t  characti  ri/a'.ioti  of  hi:;', 
the  arc i-m-tanci »  were  -ucli  .1-  to  change  h'T. 
couplet.  arvl  in-t:fv  tin-  !•  ■  •*  «-vpr»  d  1  o 
Wad  sine?,  n  ;•  •  I.»e  that  '  *i-  -.  r«  ,cct:<  n  g  ,.i 
advice  and  a>»  \e  ad  a  .!••,•  -<n-e  •  >f  the  m  ;-  r- 
tance  of  the  tru-t  wl!'  fi.rti.t  1:.-  fo-'i!.  -  ■  r  ca-t 
a  shade  no:  the : v.  "    Me  cd  iv.".:  !  >  ria'i/. 

the  in-p.-n.iiKe  of  h.-  'r:;-:  a-  vv  •  ..-  :ht  '...n 
g-rs  tin;  were  to  !«•  g':ard-  !  ag  e'  -  — 


cipline  was  vtrv  severe,  but  although  Wilkinson, 
the  senior  officer  in  cotumanil  under  him.  had 
been  spending  much  of  the  previous  year  in  cul- 
tivating an  unfriendly  feeling  against  him  among 
the  officers,  he  succeeded  in  retaining  in  the 
main  their  friendship  and  gained  the  affection 
of  his  men.  As  a  r«sult  of  the  constant  <Irill-  he 
turned  his  force,  which  was  original!)  not  of  a 
promising  character,  into  a  perfect  fighting  ma- 
chine of  a  compact  organization,  (hie  of  his 
militiamen  from  Tennessee  wrote  home  that 
Wayne's  riflemen  were  a.-  g.*>d  shots  as  any  of 
the  marksmen  he  had  seen  contesting  in  the 
notches  at  home,  and  spoke  in  the  highest  prai-<- 
of  the  handling  of  their  horses  and  swords  bv 
the  cavalry.  Wavne.  as  is  well  known,  was  a 
great  Ixdievcr  in  c>>;d  steel  and  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  use  of  the  »aU-r  and  the  Imv  - 
onet. 

w  ma  ^ '>  >.  or  i  - 

Another  matter  to  which  he  cave  great  atten- 
tion was  that  of  spies  anil  sohii*.  II.  had  a 
large  numln-r  of  these,  almost  fiftv  under  his 
command,  -ouie  of  whom  were  Oneka-aw  or 
C  "hoctaw  Indians.  The  so  uts  and  rangers  were 
under  the  command  of  Fphratm  kthhv  of  t  o. 
itimbia.  The  commander  <  f  the  spi.-s.  of  whom 
there  were  soen  or  eight,  wa-  the  well  known 
W  illiam  Wells  Well-  had  been  captund  hv  the 
Miamis  when  a  vimg  h"\  and  had  grown  up 
among-!  them  He  inarm  d  a  -i-ter  of  I.uiic 
1  v.rtle.  and  was  known  among  the  Indians  a< 
illack  Snake  This  name.  !•>  the  wav .  wa»  a 
na:n<  given  at  first  hv  the  Indian-  to  Wavne 
{Ni.iii-e  of  the  lorttioi:-  cocr-e  .,f  hi-  advance, 
hut  at!irv\ards  when  hi-  :i  ttl'-i-  devel'  j^.l  the 
ij-.;aiit:«s  .i::d  re-nn'-'i  d  th.it  of  a  tornado  he  wa- 
cadtd  L:g  Wind.  Wo',-  had  fotig!;t  against 
H.'inr  .ir  and  St.  «  !aif  hv  tl"  -i<le  of  Little  Turtle 
ai  d  at  the  de  ft  at  of  the  la:ter  h.td  kdhd  several 
»  ''in-  w:i:i  hi-  own  ha;-  St  tang.  S  tiv'igli 
ti"s  f.-^ct  pri-v.d  u;«.ii  hi,  i  :r.'  a:,-:  r,  v  rd  h. 
the    le.tr   that    he   night    li.r.  e    .'.mi  ..f  hi- 

■  vv  n  k:::s  t«  . _  he  te»'  -!vt  d  '■■  rtt.i-n  to  hi- 
. -w  n  r.i.  i  He  a  !t  h  -  I ::•  ••..«!!  wire  a  .  i  h.df  hrei  d 
C*  .'  ' r.  n  :«•  the  !:•  ••  .  after  g-vi:-g  n.-tae  of  h:- 
•  -c  to  L:-1'.    1  i:r-',    at..!  ;   m-  d  W.«vn,-  He 

v.  a-   |       ,  !   r.    t!:e   i:.  a  I   of   -"'a    -     :i's  g ,  e 

V  .  rv    h  '.a'  .f.  1   V  .i'.-        'e  \  Iter   l''-  jH.ee 

1  '-  vv  a-  ••  :  lit  ;         !  ;  -  wile  ' "  .  .  r  t  ii  .  hit   «  .i  - 

r  ■  s\,-n  '  I     can-  .,•<.),•  'ag  .  in  l>;g 

!  ••-   ■  '  '   ■■  •■  ■    '<   ^vtr<1  cit!«cn-   -n   »'•  - 

»'o«'  j:  ;m::>. 
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Another  one  of  die  spies  was  the  celebrated 
Robert  McCIellan,  immortalized  by  Irving  by 
reason  of  his  adventures  in  later  years  as  a 
Rocky  Mountain  explorer.   Two  others  were  the 
Miller  brothers,  William  and  Christopher.  They 
had  licen  captured  by  the  Indians  when  young 
and  had  grown  to  manhood  among  them.  The 
elder,  William,  rejoined  his  own  people.  Dur- 
ing the  Wayne  campaign.  Wells,  .McCIellan  and 
Miller  were  on  a  scout  searching  for  an  Indian 
whom  they  could  bring  in  captive  to  Wayne, 
who    desired    information.    They   came  upon 
three  Indians  crouching  about  a  fire.   The  agree- 
ment was  made  that  Wells  and  Miller  should  fire 
at  two  of  the  Indians,  while  McCIellan  as  they 
fired  should  dash  in  and  endeavor  to  overthrow 
the  third.    The  scheme  succeeded.    To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  party,  after  McCIellan  and  the  In- 
dian whom  he  had  assaulted  ceased  struggling, 
ll>e  prisoner  turned  out  to  be  Miller's  brother 
Christopher.    After  a  show  of  reluctance  he 
joined  Wayne's  scouts  and  also  acted  as  inter- 
preter. 

Another  one  of  the  scouts  was  a  man  named 
May,  who  lost  his  life,  however,  as  a  result  of 
a  foolhardy  expedition  in  which  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Wells.  McCIellan  and  another  scout. 
From  pure  deviltry,  dressed  and  painted  as  In- 
dians and  speaking  the  Indian  tongue,  they  rode 
into  an  Indian  camp  ami  began  firing.  When 
thev  had  discharged  their  weapons  they  turned 
and  ran,  but  May  was  captured  because  of  an 
accident  to  his  horse.     He  was  recognized  as 
having  been  a  former  adopted  brother  of  their 
tribe  and  was  shot  to  death  the  next  day.  The 
adventures  of  these  spies  seem  numberless  and 
Mr.  King  well  says  that  "by  their  feats  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  they  became  the  very  paladins  of 
early  i  >hio  romance." 

Another  expedient  adopted  by  Wayne  to  mis- 
lead the  Indians  as  to  his  plans  was  the  cutting 
of  roads  in  various  directions  which  left  the 
savages  in  complete  uncertainty  as  to  which  road 
he  was  liable  to  take  with  his  army.  Hy  such 
devices  as  these  and  the  assistance  of  scouts  and 
pioneers,  lie  was  able  not  only  to  learn  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  the  proceedings  of  his  ene- 
mies, but  to  keep  them  uninformed  as  to  his  own 
intentions.  When  he  did  move  he  moved  with 
great  celerity  with  troops  in  open  order  and 
rradv  for  battk-  at  all  times  and  the  scouts  well  i 
out  so  »s  lo  avoid  an  ambush  or  surprise.  He 
surrounded  his  camps  at  night  by  breastworks 
of   fallen  trees.    The  Indians  who  watched  his 


march  reported  that  he  went  twice  as  far  in  a 
day  as  St.  Clair,  and  that  he  never  slept.  In 
order  to  deceive  the  Indians  shortly  after  the 
affair  of  Fort  Recovery,  he  turned  his  march  to 
the  westward  as  far  as  Girty's  town  at  the  cross- 
ing of  St.  Mary's  River,  24  miles  from  Green- 
ville. Here  he  halted  long  enough  to  build  a 
fort,  which  he  called  Fort  Adams. 

FORT  DEFIANCE. 

In  July  he  turned  to  the  eastward  and 
marched  seventy  miles  to  the  junction  of  the 
Auglaize  and  the  Maumce.  Here  began  the  hos- 
tile Indian  villages  and  here  were  tlicir  immense 
fields  of  corn  stretching  for  miles.  The  savages 
had  been  taken  by  surprise  and  fled  without 
offering  fight.  On  August  8th.  Wayne  halted 
here  and  spent  a  week  building  a  strong  long 
stockade  with  four  large  blockhouses,  which  he 
called  Fort  Defiance.  This  j>oint  was  within 
sixty  miles  of  the  Hritish  fort  at  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumce,  which  Simcoe  had  erected  in  American 
territory  as  an  outpost  of  Detroit.  The  erection 
of  this  fort  had  aroused  Washington's  indigna- 
tion and  he  called  it  the  most  open  and  (bring 
act  that  the  Hritish  bad  attempted,  and  Wayne's 
instructions  were  modified  to  the  extent  that  if 
it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  this  garrison  he 
should  do  so.  The  soldiers  delighted  in  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  fresh  vegetables  and  roast- 
ing ears  which  they  found  in  the  Indian  fields 
and  for  the  time  that  they  remained  there  they 
enjoyed  a  continuous  feast.  From  Fort  Defi- 
ance, Wayne  sent  a  letter  to  the  Indians  offering 
to  treat  with  them.  This  letter  was  carried  by 
Christopher  Miller  and  conveyed  the  warning 
that  if  Miller  was  injured  Wayne  would  put  to 
death  seven  Indian  prisoners  that  he  bad  with 
him.  Wayne  appealed  to  the  Indians  that  "they 
should  be  no  longer  deceived  or  led  astray  by 
the  false  promises  of  bad  men.  nor  shut  their 
ears  to  this  last  overture  for  peace."  He  did  not 
wait  for  an  answer,  but  proceeded  on  his  ad- 
vance towards  the  Hritish  fort,  and  on  his  way 
met  his  ambassadors  returning  with  a  request 
for  delay.  It  seems  Little  Turtle  was  inclined 
lo  have  the  Indians  accept  the  offer  of  peace. 
He  had  been  alarmed  at  the  sleepless  vigilance 
of  Wayne  and  the  inability  of  his  own  spies  to 
break  the  line  of  American  scouts. 

THE   BATTLE  OF   FALLEN  TIMBERS 

On  August  15th.  the  "I-egion"  moved  forward 
towards  the  foot  of  the  rapids  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hritish  fort,  which  was  constructed 
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on  tlu-  most  approved  principles  of  modern  mili- 
tary architecture  and  was  supplied  with  artillery 
and  ".trembly  garrtsotud.  Wayne  himself  was 
suffering  from  emit  and  sat  Ins  horse  swathed 
m  tlanm  I.  '  >n  his  stall  as  aide  was  William 
Henry  Harrison,  who  so  feared  the  impetuosity 
of  his  chief  when  m  action  that  he  asked  for 
orders  in  advance  lor  fear  they  would  not  be 
given  after  the  fight  had  been  Ik  -mi.  The  arm> 
itself  was  full  of  confidence.  Ixth  in  its  own 
prowess  and  training  and  in  its  commander.  It 
numbered  alxnit  three  thousand  men.  of  whom 
two  thousand  were  regulars.  (  ipposed  to  them 
were  the  Indian-,  including  the  Miamis.  Shawa- 
rn.es.  Delaware.*,  Wyandot s.  *  >ttawas.  Onppv- 
was,  I'ottawattamies  and  tin-  Ir<«juois.  between 
fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  in  number, 
and  some  seventy  ranger-  from  IVtroit  under 
Captain  Caldwell.  Hie  scene  of  the  kittle  was 
at  a  place  called  Fallen  Timbers,  localise  it  was 
covered  with  a  large  mimU-r  of  dead  t'ore-t  trees 
which  had  been  overtunwd  h>  a  whirlwind.  It 
was  in  sight  of  the  British  fort.  The  Kentucky 
militia  of  mounted  volunteers  marched  in  front 
down  the  left  l>ank  of  the  Maumec.  Next  to  the 
river  on  the  right  was  the  regular  cavalry .  The 
infantry  were  stretched  in  two  long  lines;  at  the 
kit  of  the  tirst  line  were  the  regular  ritlcmcn 
and  light  troop-..  The  Indian-  were  -tretched  in 
a  long  line  tor  almost  two  miles,  lying  behind 
the  logs  and  concealed  by  the  woods  and  high 
grass. 

As  Wayne's  force  advanced  they  were  re- 
ceived by  a  heavy  tire  which  disconcerted  for  a 
moment  the  horsemen  >t rxjgcling  over  the  trees 
The  tir-t  line  of  infantry  with  the  other  cavalry 
immediately  came  to  their  support.  Their  orders 
were  to  tire,  charge  and  continue  tiring  as  they 
ran.  liny  were  to  advance  with  trailed  arm-  -o 
as  to  aroiiM  the  savages  from  their  cover  Ik- fore 
tiring  for  the  first  lime.  At  the  first  assault  two 
captain-  in  >  ■  mimand  of  tlx  -on.idr.  ti  were  shot 
down,  but  alter  the  hr-t  charge  of  the  militia 
the  h.itlle  w.is  over.  I  he  ln<lians  delivered  a 
volley  and  they  were  then  p.kcd  out  of  tin  ir 
hiding  place-  by  the  liav  met-  and  as  they  tied 
they  were  -li  -t  down  and  driven  so  hard  that 
they  were  un.ihle  to  halt  or  riload.  «  »nl\  the 
first  line  of  regular-  \v  a-  a!  ie  to  lake  part  m  the 
fighting,  then  not  being  a  sufficiency  of  the 
enemy  for  the  Legion  (o  pl.i  v  on."  The  entire 
action  was  h—  than  tony  minute-  in  length  and 
more   than  one  thousand   Americans   were  en- 


gaged in  it.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  scram- 
bled over  the  trevs  in  full  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
and  drove  them  two  mile*s  to  the  very  walls  of 
the  tort.  As  they  approached  the  fort,  there 
were  no  signs  of  any  relief  being  offered  to  the 
Indians  by  the  Knglish.  who  realized  at  last  that 
their  game  was  up.  As  in  the  past  the  Knglish 
who  goaded  the  Indians  to  desperation  and  pre- 
vented them  fmm  nuking  peace  deserted  them 
when  their  aid  was  needed. 

Wayne's  lo-s  in  killed  and  wounded  was  a 
little  over  one  hundred.  It  is  sup|>OM-tl  that  the 
enemy's  loss  was  more  than  twice  as  many. 
Many  dead  bodies  were  found  on  the  field  and 
the  wood-  were  strewn  for  some  distance  with 
dutn  It  was  denied  that  there  were  any  white 
men  assisting  them.  A  number  were  found 
among  tlu.  dead  and  one  white  ranger  was  cap- 
tured. I'ight  Wyandot  chiefs  were  killed,  and 
tin  defeat  was  the  most  M-vcre  ever  indicted 
upon  the  Northwestern  Indians  during  the  forty 
years  fighting,  of  which  it  was  the  end. 

Wayne 'took  occasion  after  the  battle,  in  com- 
pany   w  ith  ( teneral   Wilkinson  and  Lieutenant 
Harrison  and  several  others  of  his  officers,  to 
approach  the  British  fort  closely  and  examine  it 
critically.    This  led  to  a  very  ridiculous  corre- 
spondence Mwern  him  and   Major  Campbell, 
commanding  the  fort.     Major  Campbell  wrote 
i  I'rtMural  Wayne  on  the  next  day  "that  an  army 
'  of  the  Cnited  States  of  America' said  to  W-  under 
I  your  command  have  taken  y*>-t  on  the  banks  of 
I  the  Miami  for  upward-  e>f  the  last  twenty-four 
'  hours,  alnio-t  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  this 
fort.    Being  a  post  belonging  to  Ins  Majesty  the 
King  of  (jreat  Britain,  occupied  by  his  Majesty's 
tr.«.ps.  and  which  1  have  the  honor  to  command, 
it  In  comes  my  duty  to  inform  m  y  self  as  >|x-edily 
|  as  inis-ibU.'  in  what  light    I  am  to  view  vour 
\  making  »uch  near  approaches  to  this  garrison." 

To  this  polite  mis-ive  <  .eiieral  Wayne  rcspond- 
i  ed  on  the  -ame  day  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
1  that  hi-  armv  was  in  the  acknowledged  jurisdic- 
tion of  tin-  Cnited  Stales  hut  that  he  thought  he 
might  without  breach  of  dicoruni  observe  "that 
were  you  entitled  to  an  answer  the  r  -t  Mill  and 
-ad-iactory  one  was  amioumv  d  to  yon  from  the 
muzzles  of  my  smalt  arms  ye»terdav  morning  in 
:N  action  against  the  hoard-  of  savage-  in  the 
v:c:f:i:v  of  vour  }*.«t  whvh  terminate  d  g!'  fU'iuK 
I.,  the  An-M.ari  arms."  He  further  intimated 
that  had  the  Indians  Utn  driven  tmdvr  the  l.tig- 
I:-!:  gtiii«.  the  progress  of  his  victorious  army 
w  ::'.■)  ni  t  have  h<  en  much  impeded. 
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Major  Campbell  on  the  following  day  replied 
that  Wayne's  letter  fully  authorized  any  act  of 
hostility  on  his  part  but  that  he  had  forborne 
for  two  days  to  resent  the  insults  to  his  flag  by 
approaching  within  pistol  shut  with  arms  and 
that  he  did  not  desire  to  wage  war  with  individu- 
als but  that  if  Wayne's  threatening  manner  con- 
tinued he  should  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
measures  which  would  be  regretted  by  thousands 
of  both  nations.  Wayne's  response  was  a  de- 
mand that  he  should  withdraw  his  troops,  artil- 
lery and  stores  from  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Campbell  referred  Wayne  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  two  nations  and  refused  to  with- 
draw until  he  had  received  orders  from  his  su- 
periors. Wayne  paid  no  further  attention  to 
Campbell  but  contented  himself  with  destroying 
the  traders'  huts  and  all  the  Indian  supplies  and 
everything  of  value  within  view  of  the  fort  up 
to  the  muzzles  of  his  guns.  After  spending  throe 
days  in  this  work,  he  inarched  slowly  up  the 
river  destroying  corn  fields  for  fifty  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  stream.  Upon  arriving  at  Fort 
Defiance  he  strengthened  that  j>ost  and  then 
marched  up  the  Maumee  and  to  the  confluence  of 
the  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  which  he  reached 
on  September  17th,  where  by  the  22nd  he  had 
completed  Fort  Wayne  which  he  left  in  charge 
of  Major  Haintramck.  Wayne  reached  Green- 
ville on  November  2nd,  and  went  into  winter 
quarters.  He  had  completed  an  arduous  tour  of 
V7  days  during  which  they  had  marched  upwards 
of  three  hundred  miles  through  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country  and  had  cut  a  wagon  road 
the  whole  way  and  erected  three  forts.  This 
campaign  may  well  be  credited  as  being  the  final 
and  completing  act  in  the  winning  of  the  West. 

THE  TREATY  OF  <;REKNYIM.E. 

The  Indians  began  sending  in  messengers  in- 
dicating their  desire  to  make  terms  of  peace. 
The  English  emissaries  tried  for  a  time  to  stir 
up  a  new  confederacy  but  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful. The  terrible  shifts  to  which  they  were 
driven  by  the  destruction  of  all  their  crops  ami 
stores  made  the  hard  winter  very  difficult  for  the 
Indians  to  bear.  As  a  result  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  gathering  at  Greenville  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1795. 

Chi  Wednesday,  July  15th,  the  council  met  at 
that  fort  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty. 
There  were  present  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots,  Del- 
aware*. Ottawas,  Cbippewas,  Miamis.  Wabash 
and  Pottawattamies.  Wayne  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  reading  his  commission  and  stating 


generally  the  preliminary  requirements.  ( )n 
Saturday,  July  18th,  the  council  met  again  and 
Little  Turtle  responded.  He  expressed  entire 
ignorance  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Harmar  which  the  Indians  had  always  main- 
tained had  not  liccn  made  with  proper  represent- 
atives of  their  race.  Other  chiefs  stated  that 
they  had  never  heard  of  it.  Finally  on  the  20th 
of  July,  Wayne  read  to  them  the  treatv  of  Fort 
Harmar  and  explained  its  provisions  and  called 
attention  to  a  number  of  chiefs  present  who  had 
been  present  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  The 
speeches  continued  for  a  number  of  days,  Little 
Turtle  taking  the  leading  part.  Throughout  the 
conference,  the  reluctance  of  the  Indians  to  sur- 
render their  lands  was  no  more  marked  than  the 
interference  of  the  English.  For  example,  the 
Crane  spoke  as  follows:  '"1  view  you  Iving  in  a 
gore  of  blood.  It  is  me  an  Indian  who  has 
caused  it.  Our  tomahawk  yet  remains  in  your 
head — the  English  gave  it  to  me  to  place  there." 
On  the  27th,  Wayne  read  to  them  his  proposed 
treaty  and  on  the  30th  he  received  the  approval 
of  all  the  nations  present  calling  upon  each  in 
turn.  The  tribes  again  assembled  on  August 
3rd,  to  receive  the  necessary  copies  of  the  treaty. 
A  parchment  copy  was  given  to  the  Wyandots 
and  a  paper  copy  to  each  tribe.  The  speeches 
throughout  the  whole  conference  were  remark- 
ably eloquent  and  characteristic  of  the  manner  of 
the  Indians  in  such  gatherings.  A  very  large 
number  of  tribes  were  represented,  there  lieing 
not  less  than  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  Indians 
present  at  the  treaty  grounds.  Innumerable 
strings,  belts  and  road  belts,  some  white  and 
some  blue  and  some  blue  and  white  and  some 
mixed  and  one  with  a  man  and  a  house  iq»on  it. 
another  with  nine  white  squares  and  in  fact 
every  possible  variety  of  wampum  strings  were 
exchanged.  Tlic  relationships  of  the  various 
tribes  to  each  other  were  commented  on  at  length 
and  the  chiefs  took  great  pains  to  explain  their 
relative  position  in  their  communities.  The 
United  States  on  its  part  distributed  a  large  num- 
l>cr  of  silver  commemorative  medals.  The  line 
agreed  upon,  which  was  afterwards  marked  by 
Ludlow,  gave  to  the  whites  some  twenty-five 
thousand  square  miles  south  of  it  between  it  and 
the  Ohio.  It  began  at  a  point  on  the  <  )hio  River 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  running 
northerly  to  Fort  Recovery  and  thence  eastward- 
ly  to  the  upper  Muskingum  from  which  point  it 
extended  along  the  portage  of  the  "Cayuhoga" 
to  Lake  Erie.    West  of  the  line  there  were  16 
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reservations  each  a  tew  miles  square  including 
the  one  at  Port  Wayne  am!  that  of  the  portage 
of  the  Maumcc  an<1  W  al>ash  near  by.  the  one  at 
the  month  of  the  t  ~hicago  River  ami  the  grant 
which  V  irginia  had  made  t>«  <  icorgc  Iv-giTs 
C  lark  at  I*i>iiisvi1!c.  Mr.  King  in  hi*  history 
says:  To  the  bold  spirit  of  1'itt.  Karl  of 
Chatham,  it  is  due  presumably  that  the  j-eople 
on  the  Mississippi  \  alley  are  not  to-day  Canad- 
ian French.  Nixt  in  honor  with  the  people  of 
the  Northwest  a*  am«>ng  their  founders  might 
well  be-  placed  the  hen  hearted  .\ntl>i  >ny  Wayne, 
who  opened  the  glorious  gates  of  the  t  »hnj  to  the 
tide  of  civilization  v  long  slmt  of!  inm  its  lulls 
and  valleys."  Again  he  say-:  "As  a  settler  s 
guide  to  the  Northwest  the  »  >rdinancc  ot  17S7 
lias  Ik  en  compared  to  the  cloud  by  da>  and  the 
pillar  of  hrc  by  night.  It  might  1*.  added  that 
it  was  by  (jeiieral  Wayne  and  tin-  treat)  of 
drcenvi'le  that  they  wire  brought  into  a  prom- 
ised land.  Till  then  the  Jn.liaris  never  t-  r  a 
moment  relaxed  thur  hold  up>>ti  the  <  >h:o  so 
solemnly  phdgcd  to  them  at  lort  Stanwix  b> 
the  King  with  the  acejiiii  ^  ence  of  the  c  iiiiiiu> 
sioners  ot  Virginia  and  ruins'.  Kama.  And  never 
after  that  treat)  to  their  honor  U  it  reimmt.ered. 
did  the  Indian  nation  violate  the  iimtt*  which  it 
established  It  was  a  grand  tribute  to  cieneral 
Wayne  that  ik>  chief  or  warrior  who  gave  htm 
the  liand  at  <  ireenviUe  iur  again  hiud  the 
hatchet  against  the  Tutted  States.  There  were 
malcontents  oil  the  Wabash  and  I-ake  Michigan 
who  sidt  ■.  with  Ttvtnnseh  and  the  I'rophet 

in  the  War  of  iHij  perhaps  f,,r  g<.«l  cause,  hut 
the  tnUs  and  their  chiefs  sat  still.     It  w  is  a  war 
or  more   I*.  fore   the   Western  people  could 
ht\c  there  wa»  J>cace      I  hi-  Indians  o  -ming  and 
cr.'ssiTij;  the  tine  to  hunt  and  trade,  .is  the  treaty 

a'ni'«i'l,  assured  them  «>f  it.  "The  «iren  -,111; 
of  peace  anil  agriculture'  in  the  tigute  o|  a  Keit- 
ti;ck\  hist.1rt.111  was  heard  thr.  ugh  the  land 
Plowmen  and  churchg- *ts  no  !•  .ng<  r  earned 
their  titles.  Si:rvi\ots  might  tvm  camp  b>  the 
tire  and  sleep  without  hiding  aw  a.  tr>  -:n  it.  a 
!uxur\  i:r,«iv>«n  to  hi:ma-  and  trap[<Ts  afore- 
time. Tht  \ <  s,  .it ti  •  f  the  ranger  and  -cmi:  wa» 
cotnv  Afttr  !went\  \  iar«  of  this  String  hie  of 
U'rder  wart;!--!-  the-i  men  generally  •.. .  ,r  and  [it- 
tie  llsiil  tar-  <-r  trnftlC  l*--.nd  the  m.  re 
kirti  rmg  of  «!  ,  :r  \-  'th>  w  <  re  ti"«  to  drop  ,,m. 
m-igmhcane,  or  -.-p;*  nr  annflo  the  new  com- 
er-. W  ith  th<  ir  dcx'i  ' -lis  ;,r"s  1,;  I.,;,.]  - | .  culal  mg 
and  niotu-v  g.  "mc."     |(  ''-'o.  j  ;     .*  i-j<>3  1 


Several  things  occurred  during  the  negotia- 
tions to  mar  the  tranquillity  of  affairs.  Masste 
was  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  town  on  the 
Scioto  which  afterwards  became  Chillicothc.  A 
numlxr  of  |x-oplc  who  were  from  Kentucky,  who 
were  removing  because  of  the  dislike  of  slavery, 
including  Rev.  Robert  W.  Findlay  and  others. 
(  Ining  a  party  of  sixty,  while  crowing  the  coun- 
try from  I .imi stone  to  the  Scioto  in  June,  1795. 
came  upon  the  Indian  encampment  on  Paint 
creek.  The  Indians  were  attacked  but  the  next 
morning  tU  y  fell  upon  the  whites  who  w  en- 
able to  heat  them  off  and  escape  to  Kentucky. 
As  a  result  the  Indians,  sixty  or  seventy  Shawa- 
tnes  under  Pucksckaw  one  of  the  chiefs,  started 
on  a  raid  towards  the  river.  W  ayne's  complaint 
to  <io\trnor  St.  Clair  that  "if  the  real  object  of 
i  arson  l  iudiay  and  Mr.  Masse)  and  their  party 
n:is  to  fonn  a  settlement  on  the  Scioto  they  took 
a  un  improper  mole  to  effect  it  bv  attacking 
and  plundering  the  Indians  who  were  in  a  peace- 
able hunting  camp  m  place  of  gaming  their 
friendship  and  conridt  nee  by  acts  . ,f  kindness 
and  hospitality.    This  Mr.  Findlay  cannot  !*•  a 

•  li-iiple  ,,i  tile  meek  Jc»i:v  otherwise  he  would 
not  thus  wantonly  bring  war  ami  desolation  np..n 
the  innocent  by  the  sinful  aggressions  of  his 
g,n!t\  hordes  ,,f  plunderers  "  1  St.  <  lair  Paper-, 
\ol.  II.  p  .,rs.i 

St.  (lair  replied  that  the  savage*  would  not 
answer  to  Wayne  s  dt~cnption  and  that  "a  part 
ot  them  were  at  that  time  in  Kentucky  for  the 
1  xpre**  purj»  I**  of  stealing  hows  and  killing 

•  mc  man.  a*  a  pri*otur  (whom  the\  had  taken 
not  long  lx  ton  1  who  has  escaped  from  them 
ha*  Unen  information."  In  his  letter  he  com- 
plains.  ti-»,  of  tiie  fact  that  W'.cn.  ha*  not  given 
him  any  information  irti  the  *uhi«ct  of  the  armi*- 
t;  r-  wh:ch  had  taken  place  N  tween  \\  auic  and 
the  savagi  *.  W'a\ne  m  the  rn.  antsme  had  *etit 
llhie  lack  t  in  pur*iiit  ot  the  wandermg  Kind 
St.  1  "lair  wrote  toCovenvr  Sh.  Ihi  coi, -plaining 
of  the  atiack  and  railing  Ik*  a'tcr.ti.  :i  to  the 
si-r:o;:*  i..ris,  .jiunces  of  di -turliai'.i  es  at  tint 
!  : "  e . 

St  <  lair  al*o  wmti  to  Wa\ne  Nl'mg  of  his 
>..<;  p;.-imt  to  tlie  foioiiiT  of  Kentuck)  an<l  of 
1  -.*  mli.nn..n  to  pro-cent!  \la--:i-  in  ea-e  lu  was 
at.V  to  r..!l.  et  sufficient  o  i. tenet .  I  he  termina- 
:-  n  of  the  affair  i-  indicated  in  a  h  iter  from 
Wayne  to  St.  Hair  of  August  10.  1705.  m  which 
after  -'atmg  that  all  the  mischief  done  up  the 
'  'h:<>  for  so:,-.,  time  pa-!  was  done  In  this  partv 

•  i  >hawanci  -  in  retaliation  for  Massie's  aggn-s- 
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sion,  be  announced  that  the  Shawance  chiefs  at 
Greenville  had  solemnly  promised  to  call  the 
party  to  a  severe  account  and  that  the  other  na- 
tions had  determined  to  assist  in  their  total  ex- 
termination should  they  continue  hostile.  Me 
also  announced  that  Blue  Jacket  had  left  Green- 
ville  in  pursuit  of  the  party  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  them  to  cease  hostilities.  On  Septem- 
ber 9th.  the  hostile  band  of  Shawanees  headed  by 
their  chief  Pucksckaw  or  Juniper  arrived  at 
Greenville  with  four  prisoners  whom  they  deliv- 
ered up.  They  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  good 
work  which  had  been  going  on  and  alleged  that 
during  the  preceding  spring  while  hunting  peace- 
ably their  camp  on  the  Scioto  was  rohl>ed.  "We 
are  very  poor  and  the  mischief  which  has  since 
been  done  was  in  retaliation  for  the  injuries 
which  were  then  received.  *  *  *  I  hope  that 
for  the  future  we  shall  be  permitted  to  live  and 
hunt  in  peace  and  quietness.  We  were  poor  ig- 
norant children  astray  in  the  woods,  who  knew 
not  that  our  nation  and  all  the  other  tribes  of 
Indians  had  come  in  and  made  peace  wiUi  you." 

Another  episode  tiiat  at  the  time  caused  a  lit- 
tle friction  was  the  fact  that  Wayne  in  his  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Indians  acted  independently 
of  St.  Clair,  the  Governor  of  the  Territory.  This 
was  resented  by  St.  Clair  who  was  very  sensitive 
in  such  matters  hut  finally  proper  information 
was  given  to  the  Governor  and  on  August  25. 
1 795.  he  issued  at  Cincinnati  a  proclamation  to 
the  effect  that  the  Indian  war  was  over. 

Wayne  on  February  22,  1705,  without  any  no- 
tice to  tin*  Governor  of  the  Territory  hail  issued 
a  proclamation,  as  "Major-General  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Legion,  and  Com- 
missioner Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  establishing  a  |iermancnt 
peace  with  all  the  Indian  trilies  and  nations 
northwest  of  the  Ohio."  In  this,  after  reciting 
his  preliminary  articles  with  the  various  tribes  of 
In. Hans  ami  the  arrangement  for  the  holding  of 
a  general  treaty  in  June,  he  proceeded:  "Where- 
fore I  do  hereby  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
th<  United  States,  prohibit  and  forbid  all  and 
every  person  and  persons  from  killing,  insulting 
or  injuring  any  Indian  or  Indians  belonging  to 
the  aforesaid  tribes  or  nations,  or  either  of  them 
1  unless  111  their  own  defense).  And  I  do  here- 
by, also  forbid  any  parly  or  parties,  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  either  of  them,  from  enter- 
in?'  the  Indian  country  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
with  hostile  intentions  (  without  permission  from 
the  proper  authorities  first  obtained)  between 


this  period  and  the  end  of  the  pending  treaty,  as 
the>  will  answer  a  contrary  conduct  at  their 
peril." 

The  Secretary  of  War  wrote  of  this  to  St. 
Clair  on  March  25th,  assuming  knowledge  of  it 
on  St.  Clair's  part.  This  letter  St.  Clair  said 
was  his  first  information  concerning  the  matter 
and  as  a  result  of  it  he  immediately  gave  orders 
relative  to  the  dismissal  of  the  militia  with  the 
exception  of  the  scouts. 

The  ratification  of  the  Jay  Treaty  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  abandonment  by  the  British  of 
the  various  posts  which  had  lieen  held  by 
them  since  the  peace  of  1783.  Wayne  visited 
Philadelphia  where  he  received  the  honor  and 
triumphs  of  a  conqueror  and  was  mentioned  in 
the  speech  of  the  President  in  eulogistic  terms. 
He  returned  to  the  frontier  with  the  combined 
powers  of  a  civil  commissioner  and  a  military 
commander  and  on  August  13,  1796,  he  reached 
Detroit.  Just  prior  to  his  arrival,  Winthrop 
Sargent,  the  Secretary  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory and  acting  Governor  in  the  absence  of  St. 
Clair,  had  erected  the  county  of  Wayne  ex- 
tending from  the  present  site  of  Cleveland  south 
of  Port  Laurens  thence  westward  through  the 
sources  of  the  streams  flowing  westward  into 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  national  boundary  line 
of  Lake  Superior. 

St.  Clair  was  obviously  vexed  at  this  exercise 
of  authority  in  so  important  a  matter  but  he 
considered  it  wise  to  give  his  approval  to  the  act, 
although  disapproving  of  the  proceedings  gen- 
erally which  led  to  rather  a  sharp  correspond- 
ence between  St.  Clair  and  Sargent. 

Wayne  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  at 
Detroit  both  by  the  garrison  and  the  inhabi- 
tants and  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians 
through  whose  lands  he  passed.  The  Indians  wel- 
comed him  as  their  father  "by  repeated  volleys 
of  musketry  and  yells  and  friendly  shakes  of  the 
hand  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy  agree- 
able to  the  customs  and  shouts  of  those  hardy 
sons  of  this  wilderness."  Some  twelve  hun- 
dred Indians  were  in  the  place  at  the  time. 

THi:  PK.VTll  OK  WAYNE. 

Wayne  remained  at  Detroit  until  November 
17th,  when  he  set  sail  on  the  lake,  intending 
to  go  to  Presqu'  Isle.  His  purpose  in  hasten- 
ing eastward  was  to  meet  the  criticisms  which 
had  been  aroused  by  Wilkinson's  machinations. 
The  roughness  of  the  voyage  brought  on  a  re- 
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currency  of  his  gout  in  a  violent  form  and  he 
was  removed  from  the  vessel  to  the  blockhouse. 
In  spite  of  the  most  devoted  attention  he  died 
December  15,  1796.  His  IhxIv  was  buried  at 
this  point  and  over  it  was  erected  a  log  block- 
house a  copy  of  the  one  erected  at  the  same 
spot  by  him  in  1790.  In  1800.  his  remains  were 
removed  to  the  churchyard  at  Radnor.  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  his  native  county. 

He  was  succeeded  sadly  enough  as  command- 
er-in-chief by  his  traducer  General  W  ilkinson  of 
whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that  "in  character  he 
can  only  be  compared  to  Rent-diet  Arnold, 
though  he  entirely  lacked  Arnold's  ability  and 
brilliant  courage.  He  had  no  conscience  and 
no  scruples;  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  honor     He  betrayed 


his  trust  from  the  hasest  of  motives  and  he  was 
too  inefficient  to  make  his  betrayal  effective.  He 
was  treacherous  to  the  I'nion  while  it  was  being 
formed  and  after  it  had  been  formed ;  and  his 
crime  was  aggravated  by  the  sordid  meanness 
of  his  motives,  for  he  eagerly  sought  opt>ortun- 
ities  to  barter  his  own  infamy  for  money.  In 
all  our  hislorv  there  is  no  more  despicable  char- 
acter." (The  Winning  of  the  West.  Vol.  III. 
p.  124.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  allowance  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  striking  manner  of  saying  things 
in  approving  this  characterization  of  the  I  nited 
States  commander  at  Fort  Washington. 

The  matter  of  the  difficulties  between  Wilkin- 
son and  Wayne  is  discussed  at  length  by  Judge 
Burnet  in  the  13th  chapter  of  his  "Notes."" 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  PIONEERS  AND  THE  INDIANS. 

Captain  Fio  and  Captain  Blackbird — The  Capture  op  Flvnn — The  Wounding  op  Mills — 
The  Mission  op  Freeman — Tup.  Speech  of  the  Miami- — The  Sewards  —  Hilliers — Vane- 
man  and  Lafff.rtv — Wetzel  —  Wallace — Cutter  —  Van  Cleve  —  Fuller — Spencer — 
Spencer's  Captivity— Demoss  —  Rifles  in  Church  —  Elliott — Don  also  N  —  The  Ludlow 
Children — Massie. 


In  the  preceding  chapters  has  hecn  told  in  a 
general  way  the  history  of  the  Indian  trihes  who 
inhabited  the  region  about  the  present  site  of 
Cincinnati  before  and  at  the  time  the  settlers 
came,  as  well  as  the  many  cam|>aigns  conducted 
by  the  whites  against  them  and  the  treaties  which 
resulted  from  these  campaigns.  An  account  has 
l>ecn  given  as  well  of  the  efforts  made  to  pro- 
tect the  settlers  by  the  building  of  a  fort  which 
was  the  most  considerable  fortification  of  the 
I'nitcd  States  located  at  that  time  in  the  West. 
The  many  incidents  of  pioneer  life  in  which  the 
settlers  of  Hamilton  County  came  into  immed- 
iate contact  with  the  red  men  in  the  ncighbor- 
hix«l  of  (heir  >  ti  homes  anil  tin  effort!  made 
by  tbe  settlers  to  protect  themselves  in  a  small 
way  by  the  establishment  of  stations  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  great  fort  projxTly  form  chap- 
ters separate  from  those  describing  the  larger 
expeditions. 

As  has  been  stated  heretofore,  the  settlement 
between  the  Miamis  was  delayed  in  the  ho|>e  that 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  would  result  in  giv- 
ing complete  immunity  to  this  region  and  for  a 
time  this  fortunate  result  seemed  likely.  Stites 
had  not  wailed  for  the  Conclusion  of  the  treaty 
but  that  he  had  l>ccn  received  in  a  spirit  of 
entire  friendliness  by  the  Indians  has  been 
shown  by  the  letter  to  Dayton,  written  from 
North  Bend  by  Synitnes.  already  quoted. 
Symmes'  own  proclamation  to  the  Indians  call- 
ing their  attention  to  his  forbearance  when  in 
the  Miami  region  in  September  has  also  been 


given.  Shortly  after  he  arrived  at  Miami,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  cementing  the  friendly 
feeling  existing  toward  him  which  he  describes 
in  the  letter  to  Dayton  so  often  referred  to: 

captain  fic;  and  captain  blackbird. 

"I  will  now,  sir,  resume  the  subject  of  the 
Indians,  who  had  been  so  long  impatient  to 
see  me  at  Miami.  On  my  arrival  at  Miami  I 
found  no  Indians  at  that  place;  they  were  all 
out  at  their  camp,  about  six  miles  off,  and  I 
could  not  then  tarry  for  an  interview.  A  few 
days  after  my  arrival  at  Northbend,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  send  my  nephew  to  Columbia  in  a  keel 
boat ;  with  him,  George,  the  interpreter,  and 
an  old  Shawanesc  called  captain  Fig,  came  down 
to  me.  Two  days  after,  several  more  Shawanese 
Indians  and  some  squaws  came  down  by  land ; 
and  in  a  few  days  following,  arrived  a  Shaw- 
anese chief  with  another  man  of  that  nation. 
The  chief  communicated  to  me  their  wishes  to 
he  on  friendly  terms,  signifying  that  it  would 
be  very  much  to  their  advantage  to  have  free 
intercourse  with  us,  and  exchange  their  peltries 
for  the  articles  which  they  much  wanted.  To 
this  you  will  suppose  I  readily  agreed.  The 
chief  (the  others  sitting  around  him)  wished  to 
be  informed  how  far  I  was  supported  by  the 
United  States,  and  whether  the  thirteen  fires 
had  sent  me  hither.  I  answered  them  in  the 
affirmative,  and  spread  before  them  the  thirteen 
fires,  which  I  had  in  a  flag  then  in  my  camp. 
I  pointed  to  the  troops  in  uniform — then  on 
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parade — and  informed  the  chief,  that  these  were 
the  warriors  which  the  thirteen  fires  kept  in 
constant  pay  to  avenge  their  quarrels,  and  that 
though  the  Cnited  States  were  desirous  of  peace 
with  them,  yet  they  were  able  to  chastise  any 
aggressor  who  should  dare  to  offend  them:  and 
to  demonstrate  this,  1  showed  them  the  seal  of  i 
my  commission,  on  which  the  American  arms 
were  impressed,  observing,  that  while  the  eagle 
held  a  branch  of  the  tree,  as  an  emblem  of 
peace,  in  one  claw,  she  had  strong  and  sharp 
arrows  in  the  other,  which  denoted  her  j>owcr 
to  punish  her  enemies.    'Hie  chief,  who  observed 
the  device  of  the  seal,  with  great  attention,  re- 
plied by  the  interpreter,  that,   lie  could  not  sec 
any  intimation  of  |>eace  from  the  attitude  the 
eagle  was  in.  having  her  wings  spread  a<  in 
flight,  when  folding  her  wings  denoted  rest  and 
|»eace.    That  he  could  not  understand  how  the 
branch  of  a  tree  could  Ih  considered  as  a  |>ac;hc 
emblem,  for  rods  designed  for  correction  were  . 
always  taken  from  the  Uuighs  of  trcev  That 
to  him  the  eagle  ap|n-ared.  from  her  Waring  [ 
a  large  whip  in  "in  claw,  and  such  a  numlier 
of  arrows  in  the  other,  and  in   full  career  of 
flight,  to  be  whollv  bent  on  war  and  mischief."  | 
I  need  not  repeat  to  you  my  arguments  to  con-  I 
vince  him  of  his  mistake :  but  I  at  length  sue-  ! 
ceeded.  and  he  appeared  entirely  satisfied  of  the  i 
friendship  of  ("ongelis  (for  so  they  pronounced  I 
Congress)   to  the  red  petiple.    Captain  Mack-  | 
bird — for  so  the  chief  was  called — assured  me. 
that  I  need  Ik-  under  no  apprehensions  of  mis-  | 
chief    from    the    Shawanese  nation.     He  even  I 
asked  me  permission,  to  come  down  with  his 
tribe  and  settle  on  a  prairie  or  plain  in  the  pur- 
chase, alxmt  thirty  miles  front  this  place  up  the 
("■real  Miami,  which  I  assented  to     After  they 
had  sold  to  me  all  their  furs  and  skins,  which 
were  several  hundred,  and  aim. -t  stripjK-d  tne 
of  all  the  linen  and  cloth  that  I  had  brought  out 
for  the  uh  of  the  survey  .rs  and  m>  workmen, 
which  almost  ruined  me  as  to  those  articles.  so 
much  were  wanted,  and  having  lived  chtctl)  at 
niv  expense  (nor  was  it  a  wr>   small  one.  as 
they  bad  whi-key  at  their  pleasure  gratis  1  for 
about   four   weeks,  thev  t.«>k   !ca\c   in  a  tv»t 
friendly  maimer,  promising       return  (..  North- 
bend  again  1>>  the  third  new  m.«.n.  which  is  al- 
ready some  dai*  past." 

Although  >\:ti:-i<s  used  ev<  ry  effort  within 
his  power  to  conciliate  the  itid:.m*  into  who*e 
country  he  bad  t:  vol  ami  «how<-f|  in  e\ery 
mean*  hi*  peaceful  irueini,.;,s  h,-  hampered 
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by  the  conduct  of  other  settlers  and  the  trades- 
men who  used  no  restraint  in  dealing  with  the 
savages.  A  number  of  incidents  arc  given  which 
show  the  injustice  with  which  the  white  man 
treated  his  red  neighbor  which  naturally  resulted 
m  reprisals.  A  trader  on  the  way  down  the 
river  stopped  at  Columbia  in  his  boat.  Here  he 
met  a  party  of  Indians  wlvo  purchased  a  barrel 
of  whiskey  from  him.  The  whiskey  froze  in 
the  barrel  before  they  reached  their  camp  The 
same  trader  sold  the  Indians  a  rifle  for  thirty 
buckskins,  or  as  the  Indians  told  the  story  forty 
buckskins  (which  were  worth  one  dollar  apiece), 
and  a  horse  worth  £15.  A  worthless  gunsmith 
"who  undertook  to  put  a  new  chop — worth  one 
and  six  pence — for  the  flint,  to  the  cock  of  an 
Indian's  rifle  made  the  Indian  leave  two  bucks 
for  the  work,  before  he  would  undertake  it  . 
another  Indian  calling  for  the  gun,  was  forced 
to  pay  two  bucks  more  before  the  smith  would 
give  up  the  gun  "    (Svmmes  to  Dayton.  » 

THE   lAPTrUI:   of  IUNS. 

The  Indians  naturally  were  very  bitter  alxmt 
this  treatment  and  as  they  considered  the  whites 
one  people,  each  member  of  which  was  rcs|x.in- 
sible  for  the  misdoing*  of  all  other  member*, 
they  began  a  series  of  reprisals  The  Indians 
who  had  met  Stite*  at  the  time  of  his  landing 
at  Columbia  finally  moved  kick  into  the  coun- 
try and  shortly  after  their  departure  several  of 
the  horses  were  stolen.  This  was  repeated  and 
finally  for  a  third  time  the  hor*es  were  stolen 
from  Columbia.  A  party  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  15ailey  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
thieve*;  they  followed  the  trail  of  the  horses 
aUiut  eighty  mile*  ami  came  upon  signs  that 
showed  that  the  Indians  were  very  near.  A 
man  named  l  imn  went  forward  to  rcconnotter. 
He  *.-.n  came  in  sight  of  what  he  thought  was 
an  Indian  camp  and  wa*  creeping  along  ven 
111  order  to  get  nearer.  He  did  not  jK-r- 
cn\e  however  that  three  Indians  were  creeping 
a'.otig  behind  him  with  cijual  stealth  until  one 
of  tlu  tn  clap]>ed  hvu  mi  lh<-  sh.-uldcr  crving  out 
"Vo  ho'  Yo  ho'"  limn  ivii.li  disrnaved  and 
perfect!;.  he'p!<  **  yielded  hiMoi  lf  without  am 
resis-auce  and  was  taken  to  their  camp  where 
:hev  tried  to  conver«c  together  hut  as  there  wa* 
tt .  >  int.  r j >t i-ivf  ' there  th:*  «a-  i.niid  to  be  im- 
p-.*s-|-le.  Th.-v  placed  their  gun*,  together  with 
I  linn  s.  ,iga:iist  a  tree  and  pre*en:ly  one  of  (bent 
started  to  get  s.  -lie  tug-  .-r  straps  of  rawhide 
Minn  supp..*mg  of  .  .  ers,  that  ttv  v  inleiid.  d  to 
tend  him   an-!   U  i-g  a  n  .in   .-I   grral   ag  !it>, 
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sprang  from  thetn  and  flew  for  his  lift" :  the 
Indians  did  not  fire  at  him.  He  reached  his  party 
and  the  whole  number  taking  five  horses  ln-long- 
ing  to  the  Indians  made  as  (juicklv  as  possible 
for  Columbia;  their  only  loss  was  Minn's  gun. 
Shortly  after  their  return  to  Columbia  the  same 
party  of  Indians,  who  were  Wyandot*,  came 
there  with  their  squaws  bringing  lack  Hum's 
gun.  They  assured  Mr.  Stites  that  they  were 
innocent  of  the  robbery  of  the  horses  in  Colum- 
bia and  demanded  the  horses  which  were  taken 
by  Bailey's  party.  Some  of  the  Indians  were 
of  the  number  who  had  been  at  Columbia  before 
and  the  matter  was  soon  settled  by  a  com- 
promise and  the,  horses  restored.  (  >ne  of  these 
same  Indians,  a  chief  of  the  Wyandots.  although 
protesting  against  the  resjmnsihility  for  the 
horses  stolen  by  other  Indians,  demancled  that 
Stites  should  pay  him  twenty  dollar*  which 
Colonel  Morgan  on  his  way  to  Mississippi  hail 
promised  to  pay  him  for  carrying  letters  from  the 
Miami s  to  Muskingum  and  Sandusky.  Morgan 
had  promised  the  Indian  forty  dollars  but  a  Mr. 
Magee  at  Sandusky  had  paid  him  twenty  and 
he  demanded  the  other  twenty  of  Stites.  Stites 
took  the  chief  over  to  sec  Symmes  on  the  30th 
of  April.  The  Judge  endeavored  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  promise 
of  Colonel  Morgan.  He  gave  him  however  a 
new  calico  shirt  with  a  statement  by  the  inter- 
preter that  as  he  had  worn  out  his  shirt  in  the 
service  of  Colonel  Morgan,  Symmes  would  re- 
place it  with  a  new  one  , 

"He  seemed  dissatisfied  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  get  his  twenty  dollars,  and  could  not  be  made 
otherwise  sensible,  but  that  what  one  white 
owed  an  Indian,  every  white  was  hound  to  pay 
until  that  deht  was  discharged.  I  informed  him 
that  I  could  not  part  with  money :  he  replied 
that  he  would  take  the  value  thereof  in  whiskey, 
which  I  agreed  to  give  him  whenever  he  might 
call  for  the  same.  He  had  left  his  horses  at 
Columbia,  ami  came  down  by  water  with  Mr. 
Stites.  On  his  return  to  that  place,  they 
freighted  their  horse*  with  whiskey,  and  set 
out  for  their  towns,  leaving  behind  the  whiskey 
I  told  him  I  wotil<l  pay  for  Colonel  Morgan; 
since  which  I  have  not  heard  one  «\ liable  from 
them." 

The  episode  oi  the  attack  on  ,1  «,urveying 
party  in  the  nctghliorhood  of  Mad  River  wa-  one 
that  excited  much  apprehension,  beinp  the  first 


in  the  purchase,  according  to  Judge  Symmes. 
after  the  death  of  Filson  in  th**  preceding  Sep- 
tember. The  party  included  John  Mills  and  five 
others.  As  they  were  rising  from  their  camp 
early  one  morning  they  were  fired  upon  by  a 
number  of  Indians,  of  what  trihe  was  never 
learned,  and  a  man  named  Holman  of  Ken- 
tucky and  one  named  Wells  of  Delaware  were 
killed.  Mills  and  the  other  three  escaped  un- 
|  hurt.  Of  course  the  Indians  who  came  in  after 
1  the  tragedy  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  mat- 
ter and  ignorant  omccrning  the  circumstance. 

TIIK  WIK'XIMXfi  OF  MI1I.S. 

Mr.  Mills  seems  to  have  Inen  unfortunate,  for 
1  on  May  21st,  he  was  in  Mr.  Luce's  party  at 
the  time  it  was  fired  on  while  escorting  several 
citizens  up  the  Ohio  about   seven  miles  from 
North  Fiend.    This  party  was  on  its  way  to  the 
j  new  town  of  South  Rend.    This  time  the  soldier 
by  the  name  of  Kunvan,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  killed  and  six  others  of  whom  two  were 
;  citizens  were  wounded.    The  citizens  who  were 
!  wounded  were  John  Mills  and  William  Mont- 
gomery.   Mills  received  the  first  shot  which  en- 
tered his  hack  under  the  right  shoulder  blade 
and  came  out  near  his  right  breast.     It  was 
thought  at  first  that  his  wound  was  mortal  but 
by  the  management  and  care  of  some  squaws 
he    recovered.    The    wounded    soldiers  were 
taken  to  the  garrison  at  the  falls  where  there 
was  a  surgeon.    <  irey.  one  of  the  soldiers,  died 
from  the  effect  of  the  wounds.    (Field  Notes  of 
John  Dunlap.) 

The  disastrous  effects  of  these  attacks  upon 
the  settlement  are  elsewhere  referred  to.  The 
settlement  at  South  Rend  was  entirely  aban- 
doned for  the  time  ami  fifty  people  left  North 
Rend  within  the  next  few  days.  About  this 
time  Symmes  relates  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Shrieves  from  Mississippi  with  complaints  of 
Colonel  Morgan's  conduct  in  that  country. 
Shortly  before  the  attack  on  Mr.  Luce's  |>arty. 
Colonel  Patterson  with  a  party  of  Lexington 
light  horse  had  brought  to  North  Rend  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  prisoners,  squaws  and  boys.  These 
had  been  sent  by  the  authority  of  Kentucky  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  garrison  at  North 
Rend,  "with  the  request  that  they  might  be,  by 
some  means  or  other,  forwarded  to  the  Indian 
towns,  or  turned  at  liberty  into  the  woods  to 
find  their  wav  home  or  starve,  which  ever  imijhi 
1  happen." 
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THE  MISSION  OF  FKLEMAN 

One  of  the  Indians  that  had  pone  down  with 
Colonel  Morgan  happened  to  be  in  the  j>artv 
of  Colonel  Shricvcs.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to 
stay  at  the  Bend  until  such  time  as  a  message 
could  he  prepared  to  infonn  the  Shawanees  that 
ten  of  their  women  and  children  were  there 
ready  for  exchange  and  to  direct  them  to  bring 
in  their  white  prisoners  for  that  purpose. 
Symmcs  wrote  a  letter  concerning  the  matter 
to  the  Shawanee  chiefs,  one  of  whom  he  knew 
as  the  Indian  had  spent  some  time  at  the  Hcnd 
during  the  past  winter.  As  an  evidence  of  good 
faith  and  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  In- 
dians of  his  peaceable  intentions,  he  concluded 
to  send  a  young  white  man  with  the  Indians  t<> 
the  Shawanee  town.  From  a  number  of  volun- 
teers he  selected  Isaac  Freeman,  "a  young  man 
whose  father  lives  near  Quibble  Town.  a-, 
proper  a  person  as  any  I  had:  both  from  bis  ap- 
proved courage  and  activity,  and  a  certain  man- 
ner of  address  which  is  pleasing  to  the  Indians 
Hut  as  Mr.  Freeman  could  speak  no  Indian, 
and  the  Indian  could  speak  no  Knglish.  a  third 
jx'rson  !>ccame  necessary  to  serve  as  an  inter- 
preter :  to  supply  which  I  sent  along  with  them 
the  oldest  Indian  boy.  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 
who  retained  well  his  mother  tongue,  n  t  spoke 
very  good  F.nglish.  which  he  had  acquired  while 
a  prisoner  in  Kentucky."  The  partv  took  with 
them  from  the  Bern!  twenty  days'  provisions  on 
a  pack  horse  with  one  rifle  and  plenty  of  am- 
munition, though  the  Indian  informed  Symmcs 
by  one  of  the  squaws,  who  was  in  fact  a  white 
woman  who  had  lived  among  the  Shawanees. 
that  the  trip  should  not  take  over  eight  davs 
in  good  weather.  Symmre  was  not  entirely 
disinterested  in  sending  out  this  embassy  and 
be  gives  as  his  reason  tor  sending  a  white  man 
to  the  Indian  towns  that  in  this  way  be  would 
gain  some  information  on  his  return  if  be  lived 
to  come  back,  "with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  country  between  the  Miamis,  ami  ab>ve  the 
place  where  any  have  already  explored.  for  this 
purpose  1  directed  him  to  go  out  and  come  in 
fx-tween  the  two  Miami  rivers.  And  should 
we  hereafter  find  it  nccev-arv  to  invade  their 
country,  the  I'nited  State*  will,  in  this  ca^e. 
have  a  good  guide  to  their  annv.  who  will  be 
able  to  point  <mt  the  most  eligible  way  that  leads 
to  the  Indian  town-,  and  what  Indians  arc  the 
hostile  ones  Freeman'*  g  -ing  to  the  Shawan- 
ee will  reduce  to  0-r1;unt\   whether  the\  mean 


to  be  our  friends  or  enemies;  and  I  think  that 
putting  the  worst,  they  will  only  sell  him  to 
the  English  traders  as  they  do  other  prisoners, 
for  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  put  him  to 
death,  as  they  had  none  killed  in  captivating  of 
him.  and  especially,  as  we  have  so  many  of  their 
women  and  children  now  in  our  power." 
(Symmcs  to  Dayton.  May.  1789.) 

The  uneasiness  of  Judge  Symmcs  al»out  the 
Indians  is  shown  in  almost  every  letter.  He 
soon  records  the  building  of  a  stockade  against 
the  event  of  a  failure  of  Freeman's  expedition. 
"Should  the  Indians  prove  hostile,  or  should 
the  Indians  come  in  with  Mr.  Freeman,  for  their 
friends  with  us.  if  we  remain  then  as  defenceless 
as  now.  I  fear  our  weakness  may  tempt  them 
to  make  war  upon  us.  But  there  is  another  bene- 
fit 1  promise  myself  from  a  good  large  stock- 
ade: this  is,  that  it  will  embolden  many  a  citizen 
to  settle  in  this  town,  whose  nerves  would  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  sleeping  out  of  a  fort. 
Had  we  had  a  good  stockade  on  the  21  *t  ultimo. 
I  do  not  believe  that  half  so  many,  if  any.  in- 
deed, would  have  fled  the  place.  This  work 
Captain  Kearsey,  with  his  forty-five  nun, 
should  have  done:  but  he  did  nothing.  Mr.  Luce 
has  a  small  blockhouse,  \et  large  enough  for 
the  few  troops  with  him.  but  this  is  all.  not  a 
citizen  can  be  admitted  in  case  of  an  attack. 
The  citizens  must  provide  for  their  own  de- 
fense, which  is  peculiarly  hard  on  them,  to  lie 
obliged  to  leave  their  corn-planting  ami  clear- 
ing.— late  in  the  season  as  it  is,— in  order  to 
make  some  place  where  they  may  deposit  Uu-ir 
wives  and  children  in  safety,  while  themselves 
rest  from  the  hard  labor  of  the  day."  I  Symmes 
to  Iteyton. ) 

On  June  15th.  he  notes  the  receipt  by  t  ieneral 
Harmar  of  an  expre-*  from  Major  Hamtramck 
at  Post  Yincenne,  speaking  of  the  hostilities 
of  the  Indians  on  the  W'abadi  where  many  boats 
had  been  taken  and  a  numlver  of  Indians  kilted. 
The  Major  also  in  a  letter  to  Luce  gives  the 
opinion  that  the  Miami  and  Wabash  Indians 
have  determined  to  atiack  the  settlements  in  the 
purchase  during  the  summer.  As  to  this 
Svmme-  says:  "We  are  very  defenceless  and 
know  not  of  any  trr...],,  coming  to  our  a*»i*tance. 
Captain  Henry  *et*  out  in  the  morning,  and 
with  him  go  to  l.om-ville  sixteen  or  eighteen 
men.  who  do  n<*  exjx-ct  to  he  here  agam  till 
fall." 
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THE  SPEECH  OK  THE  Ml  AMIS. 

On  July  17th,  Freeman's  return  from  liis  ex- 
pedition is  noted  by  Symmes.  With  him  he 
brought  a  speech  from  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
of  the  Maumec  towns: 

"Maw me.  July  7.  17ft). 

"Brothers!  Americans! — At  the  Miami — 
Warriors'— listen  to  us  warriors,  what  we  have 
to  say. 

"Now  Americans!  Brothers. — We  have  heard 
from  you.  and  are  glad  to  hear  the  good  speech 
>ou  sent  us.  You  have  got  our  flesh  and  blood 
among  you,  and  we  have  got  vours  among  us, 
and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  wish  to  ex- 
change; we  really  think  you  want  to  exchange, 
and  that  is  the  reason  we  listen  to  you. 

"As  the  Great  Spirit  has  put  your  flesh  and 
blond  into  our  hands,  we  now  deliver  them  up. 

"We  Warriors,  if  we  can.  wish  to  make 
|K-aec.  and  our  chiefs  and  yours  will  then  listen 
to  one  another.  As  we  warriors  speak  from  our 
hearts,  we  hope  you  do  so  too,  and  wish  you 
may  be  of  one  mind  as  we  are. 

"Brothers.  Warriors— When  we  heard  from 
you  that  you  wished  to  exchange  prisoners,  wc 
listened  attentively,  and  now  wc  send  some,  as 
all  are  not  here,  nor  can  be  procured  at  present, 
and  therefore,  we  hope  you  will  send  all  ours 
home,  and  when  we  see  them,  it  will,  make  us 
strong  to  send  all  yours  which  cannot  now  all 
l>c  got  together. 

"Brothers.  Warriors. — When  we  sav  this,  it 
is  from  our  hearts,  and  we  hope  you  do  the 
same  but  if  our  young  men  should  do  any  thing 
wrong  before  we  all  meet  together,  we  beg  you 
will  overlook  it ;  this  is  the  mind  of  us  warriors, 
and  our  chiefs  are  glad  there  is  hopes  of  peace. 
Wc  hope,  therefore,  that  you  are  of  the  same 
mind. 

"Brothers.  Warriors, — It  is  the  warriors  who 
have  shut  the  path  which  your  chiefs  and  ours 
formerly  laid  open,  but  there  is  hopes  that  path 
will  soon  be  cleared :  that  our  women  and  chil- 
dren may  go  where  they  wish  in  peace,  and  that 
yours  may  do  the  same. 

"Now  Brothers.  Warriors.—  You  have  heard 
from  us;  wc  ho|>c  you  will  be  strong  like  us. 
and  we  hope  there  will  be  nothing  but  peace 
and  friendship  between  you  and  us." 

The  following  prisoners  came  in  with  Isaac 
Frecman,  viz. :  John  White,  taken  from  Nel- 
son County,  Kentucky:  Flizalxcth  Bryant  and 
her  child,  and  a  child  named  Ashby.  who  were 
taken  from  a  boat  at  the  mouth  .»f  the  Ken 


tucky  River— all  its  friends  said  to  have  been 
I  killed  at  the  time.  Two  others  who  were  in- 
I  tended  to  be  sent  in  ran  off  the  night  before 
Freeman  left  their  towns,  to  avoid  returning  to 
the  whites.  Of  those  who  would  be  sent  in 
thereafter,  was  a  Mrs.  Bilderback,  whose  hus- 
band was  killed  at  Mingo  Bottom,  at  the  time 
she  was  made  prisoner;  also,  a  soldier  in  Cap- 
tain McCurdy's  company,  named  Brady.— he 
was  with  a  party  guarding  a  surveyor,  when 
made  captive.  Seven  soldiers  and  several  of  the 
inhabitants  were  killed  in  the  attack. 

Freeman  lost  his  life  tm  a  later  mission  to 
the  Indians,  being  fired  on  while  In-aring  a  flag 
of  truce.  He  brought  back  at  this  time  terrify- 
ing accounts  of  the  warlike  preparations  mak- 
ing at  the  Indian  towns  which  raised  fresh 
commotion  in  the  village  and  induced  many  of 
I  the  families  to  leave  for  the  falls.  Symmes 
writes  that  he  is  not  terrified  by  the  report  of 
I  Freeman: 

I      "I  am  by  no  means  terrified  by  the  report  of 
'  Mr.  Freeman  but  I  am  indeed  mortified  to  see 
I  people  running  away   from  these  settlements, 
merely  because  no  care  is  taken  by  their  super- 
iors to  save  them  and  their  families  from  the 
I  rage   of   the   savages.    They    feel  themselves 
'  abandoned    to    destruction,    and   whether  the 
!  danger  they  apprehend   is   real   or  imaginary. 
I  'tis  the  same  thing  to  them.    One  family  flying 
from  the  purchase  causes  more  detriment  to  the 
!  settlement  than  fifty  staying  away,  when  they  are 
j  away." 

A  numl»er  of  the  things  observed  bv  Free- 
1  man  while  at  the  Indian  towns  reflect  upon  the 
]  condition  of  affairs  among  the  savages  gen- 
erally. He  lodged  at  the  bouse  of  a  chief.  Blue 
Jacket.  While  there  he  saw  pack  horses  bring- 
ing to  the  house  five  hundred  weight  of  powder 
and  an  equivalent  amount  of  lead  with  one  hun- 
dred muskets.  The  same  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion he  saw  deposited  at  the  house  of  another 
chief  in  the  same  town  and  a  like  quantity  was 
sent  to  every  chief  through  all  their  towns. 
I'pon  the  arrival  of  these  stores  which  came 
from  Detroit.  British  colors  were  displayed  upon 
the  housetop  of  every  chief.  A  prisoner  among 
the  Indians,  who  had  gained  their  confidence  and 
had  attended  their  council  house  by  means  of 
an  artifice,  succeeded  in  conversing  with  Free- 
man. He  assured  him  that  the  Indians  were 
determined  to  destroy  the  Miami  settlements 
and  would  have  attempted  it  before  this  time 
had  it  not  been  for  the  lack  of  military  stores. 
These  had  now  arrived  and  they  only  awaited 
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the  return  of  a  Mr.  Magcc  ( ?)  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery  from  Sandusky  or  Detroit  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  on  their  expedition  to  the 
Ohio. 

Freeman's  report  was  also  corrolioratcd  hy 
the  letter  which  Luce  had  received  from  Ham- 
tramck  and  also  by  way  of  Pittsburg  On  the 
evening  of  Freeman's  return  a  Sliawanec  Indian 
came  on  the  hill  lack  <>f  the  town  and  hallooed 
to  the  Indian  who  had  omit  hack  with  Mr. 
Freeman.  This  naturally  caused  considerable 
alarm.  The  women  and  children  rushed  to 
Symmes'  house  and  the  men  paraded  with  their 
arms.  The  friendly  Indian  however  went  tip 
to  the  hill  to  the  stranger  and  brought  him  in. 
He  stated  that  he  was  al.me  and  was  from  the 
Indian  towns  having  sj>etit  but  five  days  on  the 
road.  In  view  of  these  rumor>  it  i-  not  sur- 
prising that  Judge  Symmes  should  write: 

"What  will  l>c  the  issue.  <iod  <>nly  knows  1 
shall  however  maintain  the  ground  as  long  as 
is  possible,  ill-prepared  as  we  are.  I  can  but 
perish  as  many  a  better  man  has  dime  Ik- fore 
me.  It  will  l>e  but  just,  however,  if  we  arc 
to  have  no  assistance,  to  advertise  me  thereof 
immediately,  that  we  may  all  resort  to  one  sta- 
tion, which  will  be  put  in  the  Inst  pasture  of 
defense  that  we  are  able  to  fortify. '"  (Svmincs 
to  Dayton.  July  17,  1789.) 

TitK  skwak:>s 

<  >n  Septcmlier  20.  1789.  there  came  the  attack 
on  the  Seward  boys,  the  sons  of  a  pioneer  from 
New  Jersey,  named  James  Seward.  Seward 
owned  a  lot  in  Turkey  Pottom.  which,  a-  has 
Iteen  stated,  had  been  originally  an  Indian  clear- 
ing, planted  in  corn  for  manv  years  by  the  ahor- 
iginees.  and  had  been  leaded  by  Stites  to  the 
various  settlers.  Seward's  house  wa-  <m  the 
side  of  the  hill  near  Columbia  and  bis  farm  lot 
was  reached  by  a  path  aUmt  two  miles  in  length. 

Abel  took,  one  of  the  party  that  first  landed 
at  Columbia  in  a  search  for  nuts  had  cut  down 
a  large  hickory  tree  which  lay  acr^s  the  path 
and  near  the  outside  of  the  fence  Seward's  two 
sons.  Olcadiah  and  John,  aged  >t  and  15  re- 
spectively, had  in  charge  the  cultivation  •  I  this 
field  On  the  afternoon  referred  to  the  N  vs 
on  their  wav  to  the  clearing  had  just  leajK'd 
over  the  hickorv  tree  when  two  Indian*  sprang 
upon  them  Thc\  had  hern  concealed  in  a  tree- 
top  and  one  slid  down  each  side  of  the  tree  so 
that  an  Indian  was  111  f r-  mr  and  another  behind 
the  bovs.  who  \\,re  unarm,  d  as  at  that  ti:::«-  no 
danger  was  leered  ir.-m  ti  .    Indians     (  »hadiah. 
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the  cider,  surrendered  at  once  and  was  fastened 
with  twigs  by  the  Indians.  John  the  younger, 
made  a  dash  for  home.  The  Indian  on  his  side 
of  the  tree  followed  him  and  soon  came  within 

1  striking  distance  when  he  hurled  his  tomahawk 
after  him.  This  brought  the  hoy  to  the  ground 
as  it  clove  his  skull  just  behind  the  right  ear. 
The  Indian  then  overtook  him.  struck  him  again 
on  his  head  and  scalped  him  and  left  him  for 
dead  with  his  brains  oozing  from  his  head  He 
was  found  the  next  day  by  some  of  bis  neigh- 
bors and  his  own  family  ,  and  was  carried  home 
on  the  back  of  John  Classon.  When  he  was 
found  it  was  discovered  that  although  so  terribly 
injured  he  had  retained  sufficient  strength  to 
endeavor  to  crawl  away  :  being  unable  to  lift 
his  head  and  probably  unconscious  of  what  he 
was  doing,  he  crawled  round  and  round  in  a 
regular  circle  until  he  had  made  a  deep  track 
with  his  hands  and  knees  and  feet.  He  lingered 
y)  flays  during  which  time  he  became  conscious 
and  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  attack 
In  spite  of  every  thing  that  could  be  done  lor 
him  he  finally  died. 

Obadiah's  fate  was  unknown  for  some  time 
but  it  was  finally  learned  from  another  man. 
Ned  Iarkins,  a  hired  man  in  the  service  of  John 
Phillips.  On  the  day  ot  the  attack  ujmn  the 
Seward  boys  as  is  stated  in  one  account  and 
ten  days  later  as  is  stated  in  another,  he  had 
been  at  work  engaged  in  topping  corn  for  fod- 
der when  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  two  In- 
dtans.  One  grasped  him  by  the  arm  and  the 
other  treatcned  him  with  his  tomahawk.  His 
screams  for  assistance  were  stopped  by  the 
threats  of  his  captors,  made  partly  by  signs  and 
partly  in  broken  F.nglish.  that  they  would  kill 
him  at  once  if  he  did  not  keep  quiet  After 

I  being  tied  he  was  taken  away  along  an  Indian 
trail  until  they  came  to  the  trail  leading  from 
Pittsburg  to  Detroit  I.arkins  was  taken  to 
l>troit  and  there  sold  p.  a  Frenchman  for  a  ' 
small  trifle.  'Hie  Frenchman  tiring  of  him  set 
him  at  liKrtv  and  he  made  his  wav  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  whites  wb<.  had  lx-cn  redeemed  from 
captivity  to  Pittsburg,  ir-m  which  point  he  re- 
turned   to    Columbia    without    difficulty.  He 

1  brought  the  first  tuw-  of  the  fair-  of  the  elder 
Seward  hoy. 

The  fx'\  had  In  en  order,  d  to  drive  the  pack 
horx--  carrying  the  plunder  1.1  his  captors 
W  hen  they  reap  ed  the  road  from  Put-burg  just 
mention*  ■!.  thev  ir<  t  another  pariv  of  Indians 
and  all  indu!u<d  in  a  gem-rid  r.-nmM  \fter 
rh:s  they  start,  d  on  their  way  with  young  Seward 
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driving  the  horses  ahead.  At  a  fork  of  the  road 
Seward  made  a  mistake  and  look  the  wrong 
fork  and  one  of  the  drunken  Indians  sent  a 
ball  after  him  which  killed  him.  The  Indian 
afterwards  claimed  that  he  did  not  know  the 
gun  was  loaded  and  fired  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frightening  him.  but  his  head  was  cut 
off  with  part  of  the  skin  of  the  breast  adhering 
to  it  and  was  placed  on  a  stake  alongside  the 
road.  Here  Larkins,  who  had  been  quite  inti- 
mate with  Seward,  saw  it  and  recognized  it. 

Young  Seward  is  said  to  have  felt  a  presenti- 
ment that  he  would  be  killed  by  Indians  and  to 
have  had  the  intention  of  returning  to  New  Jer- 
sey as  soon  as  he  should  become  of  age.  which 
would  have  been  in  a  few  months.  The  father 
moved  to  the  ncighliorhood  of  Springdale,  where 
he  lost  another  son  by  a  fall  of  a  tree.  He  lived 
in  that  neighborhood  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

1111  I.1ERS. 

On  December  12.  1789.  a  son  of  John  Hilliers 
of  North  Bend  while  going  out  in  the  morning 
to  bring  home  the  cows  about  a  half  mile  from 
the  garrison  was  attacked  by  Indians  who  toma- 
hawked and  scalped  him  in  the  most  surprising 
manner  and  took  away  his  gun  and  hat  and  left 
him  lying  on  his  back. 

VANF.MAN   AND  I.AI-TliRTV. 

On  December  17,  1789.  two  young  men.  An- 
drew Vancman  and  James  LarTcrty,  crossed  the 
river  from  North  Bend  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing. They  encamped  at  night  and  made  a  fire 
when  they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians  who 
shot  at  them  from  the  woods  as  they  sat  by  the 
fire.  The  first  fire  killed  them.  They  were  shot 
through  the  back  between  the  shoulders:  the 
bullet  in  each  case  came  out  under  their  right 
arms.  They  were  afterwards  tomahawked  and 
scalped  in  a  most  barbarous  manner.  Their 
clothes  were  stripped  from  them  and  they  were 
left  Iving  on  their  backs  quite  naked  without  as 
much  as  one  thread  on  them.  The  next  day  a 
party  including  John  Dunlap,  the  surveyor,  and 
vx  others  went  over  and  buried  them  in  one 
grave.    (Field  Notes  of  John  Dunlap.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  such  episodes 
as  this.  Symmcs  should  write :  "Things  were 
prosperous,  considering  the  mischief  done  there 
this  spring  by  the  Indians.  They  plant  consider- 
able corn,  though  much  more  would  have  been 
planted  if  no  mischief  had  Urn  done.  Many 
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fled  on  those  occasions — two  men  have  been 
killed.  The  Indians  are  universally  hostile  and 
the  contrary  opinion  is  illfounded." 

Symmcs'  confidence  is  shown  as  usual  in  the 
same  letter:  "And  while  settlers  are  hovering 
along  the  Ohio's  banks,  fearful  to  go  farther 
back  into  the  country,  we  should  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  settle  our  township  well.  For 
when  it  is  once  safe  for  settlers  to  go  so  far 
back  as  the  level  country,  which  is  much  more 
inviting,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 
them  to  stop  with  us.  Now,  is  therefore  the  time 
to  prevail  with  them  to  accept  the  fee  of  a  small 
spot— they  will  afterwards  hardly  leave  it." 
(Symmcs  to  Dayton,  May  28,  1790.) 

WETZEL. 

On  October  27.  1790,  a  hunter  Jacob  Wetzel 
was  returning  from  a  successful  day  in  the 
chase.  Near  the  crossing  at  the  mouth  of  I>er 
creek  he  sat  down  on  a  decayed  tree  trunk  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest  of  beech  and  maple 
surrounded  by  a  heavy  undergrowth  of  grape 
vines  and  shrubs.  Hearing  a  noise  in 
the  woods  near  him  and  alarmed  by  the  growl 
of  his  dog,  he  glanced  up  just  in  time 
to  see  an  Indian  pointing  his  rifle  at  him 
from  behind  a  large  oak  tree.  Wetzel  sprang 
behind  another  tree  and  he  and  the  In- 
dian discharged  their  guns  simultaneously.  The 
Indian's  shot  missed  but  Wetzel  hit  his  enemy 
in  the  left  elbow.  Before  either  could  reload. 
Wetzel  dashed  upon  him  with  his  hunting  knife 
and  the  Indian  drew  his  own.  Wetzel's  first 
blow  was  parried  and  his  knife  knocked  from 
his  hand  to  a  distance  of  some  thirty  feet  from 
him.  He  immediately  seized  the  Indian  aliout 
the  body  and  threw  him  to  the  ground,  holding 
the  arm  with  the  knife  under  him.  Hie  two  men 
rolled  about  locked  in  deadly  struggle  until  the 
Indian  succeeded  in  getting  the  uppermost  and 
was  alxnit  to  finish  Wetzel  with  his  knife.  At 
this  moment  the  dog  suddenly  sprang  at  the 
Indian's  throat  with  such  fury  as  to  cause  him  to 
drop  his  knife.  Wetzel  seized  it  at  once  and 
stabbed  his  opponent  to  the  heart.  After  he 
had  taken  his  enemy's  s|*>ils  and  started  to  his 
home,  he  heard  the  war  whoop  of  a  number  of 
other  savages.  He  ran  hastily  to  the  river  and 
escaped  to  the  cove  known  as  Yeatman's  C'ove  at 
the  foot  of  Sycamore  street.  The  Indian  who 
was  killed  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  bravest 
<>(  his  (rilx  . 
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Another  account   places  this  cpis^U-  at   the  | 
road  along  the  Ohio  River  leading  to  Storrs 
and  Oclphi,  some  lour  hundred  feel  bel-'W  the 
junction  of  Front  and  Fifth  streets. 

W  \I  I  A.  1 

In  May.  1701 .  John  S  Wallace,  a  celebrated 
pioneer,  in  company  with  his  father  and  another 
bo\  were  hoeing  corti  in  a  l"t  which  was  imme- 
diately north  of  when  the  Cincinnati  U>  >pital 
now  stands,  in  the  neigh1.orho.«|  near  the  corner 
of  what  i<  now  Central  avenue  and  Clinton 
street  two  iiKii  named  Scott  and  Sheplurd  were 
plowing.  The*  ha<l  drawn  hut  a  lew  furrows 
across  the  lot  when  rive  or  si\  Indians  sudden- 
ly jumped  the  fence  with  a  terrific  >ell  and 
start*  d  after  the  plowmen.  Th.s.  t ■  -  -k.  to  their 
heels  ami  were  able  to  esca[>c  their  pur -mit« 
who  followed  them  as  far  as  the  crncr  of  |;ifth 
and  Race  streets  Wallace.  who  it  will  he  re- 
numbered was  fined  for  not  earning  his  rifle1 
to  church,  had  it  with  him  on  this  invasion.  He 
snatched  it  up  and  Parted  into  the  naghl*  .ring 
W  where  he  discovered  an  Indian  al»  ut  eighty 
vards  awa>  about  to  enter  the  hii-hes  He  tired 
at  him  hut  did  not  >(vm  to  hit  hnr.  as  tht  In- 
•  lian  csca|>ed.  Two  other  Indians  ha«l  m> -tinted 
the  plow  horse  and  were  making  at  the  top 

of  their  >|H-i.l  They  left  I*  hind  them  eight 
blankets  and  hlanket  capots  together  with  a  leg 
of  lx.ar  meat,  a  horn  of  jiowdcr  and  sj  nu-  >aWt 
tritles.  The  alarm  wa<  given  and  11  of  the 
hist  wnmNiiun  an<i  hunters  started  on  f- « •(  111 
pursuit,  followed  hi  II  other*  .11  hor-a-«.  which 
look  all  the  hiHs*-s  in  the  place.  The  bowmen 
carried  v -me  corn  pone  and  venU'  n  wrapped  in 
their  blankets  for  the  horsemen  and  f  .-tinen 
At  sunset  thc\  were  overtaken  hi  a  hcavi  tbtin- 
<Wr  storm  and  r.vn  and  the  |>artv  encarrpvd  f < -r 
the  night,  fastening  their  horses  to  the  trees. 
In  the  morning  they  t.->k  up  the  trail  and  found 
that  the  Indian*  had  nt  the  night  111  a 
prickk  ash  thicket  anil  that  tin  v  had  eaten  part 
of  a  fawn  raw.  leaving  the  rest.  I  he  ch.is.-  hi. 
continued  as  far  a*  a  point  •  •»!  the  ".r.at  Mia-u 
tnst  aU.ie  wheic  Hamilti  n  11.  w  st.m.ls.  Here 
the  river  »a>  I'.ck  full,  owing  to  the  tre;;  md  -us 
ram.  and  the  puT*m  n  gai  e  the  chr.se  ard  re- 
turned In  rue. 

.1   !  r  I  k. 

The  Sitnv  spring  (Ma-.  .'I.  I  J*'  1 1  1.  t"  '.  '-hr 
Riddle  avd  h:-  t'a'.h.  r  01  \r.\  V.  "  ■  Harris, 
.>,:.   clvai.vg  g'om      t  r  .1       "i;  ..'   .1  ' 

where    1'. ;.  ui^ '  ■  it's   K-  :  'uig   M \!  .i;---a.,i  - 
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l.^ate  l  on  Plum  street  south  of  the  corporation 
line  (l.ilierty  street*;  this  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  site  of  the  present  Cincinnati  Hos- 
pital. While  they  were  resting  from  their  work 
they  heard  a  slight  rustling  in  the  spiccw..*! 
hushes.  an<l  started  the  d«>g  who  was  with  them 
into  the  bushes  to  see  if  there  were  Indians  there 
He  s.ort  returned  with  his  tail  and  ears  down  and 
showing  every  evidence  of  fear.  The  men  im- 
mediately made  a  circuit  through  the  bushes  to 
get  around  the  Indians  if  any  should  Ixr  there. 

W  hen  they  struck  the  path  just  below  where 
they  had  been,  they  heard  the  Indians  crossing  . 
at  the  sp,>t  where  thev  had  In-cn  sitting.  Thc\ 
hurried  into  Cincinnati  and  found  that  P.enjanun 
Van  Ocve  had  been  shot  at  and  Joseph  Cutler, 
who  was  clearing  one  of  the  out-lots  captured 
and  carried  off  by  the  Indians  \  res 
cue  parly  was  made  up  at  once  and  accompanied 
hv  a  dog  it  started  in  pursuit.  T  he 
trail  was  casv  to  fallow  as  Cutter  had  lost 
one  of  his  shoes  so  that  the  marks  of  his  tut 
were  very  plain  in  the  marsh \  bottoms  and  along 
the  watij-  course.  The  pursuit  was  kept  up 
until  dark  when  it  was  abandoned  tor  the  night 
and  resumed  on  the  next  da\  It  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  the  savages  had  halted 
two  miles  Uu  nd  the  p-.-nt  where  the  pursuit  had 
Uen  gi\di  up  for  the  night  and  had  encamped 
there     (  utter  was  never  afterwards  heard  fp-n:. 

V  \N  (  I  IA  1  . 

Short l1.  afterwards.  Inn--  1.  1701.  Van  (T-vc 
wa«  .working  wilh  two  i<hcr  i-<n  on  the  sarin 
out  lot  in  the  m  lghk-rh'- d  ,,f  the  present  U'li 
stre.t  and  the  canal  when  tlie  [tidtans  again  a- 
sail(  d  thi-n  The  |>art\  -'art  d  to  run  for  the 
s.  it \  n  :t  nt  and  two  escaped,  hut  \  an  *.  leve.  who 
had  pass,  .)  th.e  '  thers  and  was  *om,-  three  hnn- 
d'<  d  \ard>  ..r  n-.-re  in  adiance.  was  int-rcepted 
h\  an  In- ••.an  w  ■  sp-,mg  at  hi--  from  an  aui- 
tuwaoe  m  the-  I  >p  ••:  a  f.iian  tr<e.  \  an  ».  Ie\e 
gta;  \'\  d  with  his  antago'Ust  a:1  I  th'ew  hull  hut 
the  In.  nan  at.  .y.r<  , '.:  and  plun^i  d  his  knife 
t  m  <  -  or  tl,-ie  tines  m:-i  \  an  (  ')  \  1  s  s|.;,  .  ||, 
then  tpne's!1.  s» np'o'  ■  •'!  l.  s  in  tin-.  -  se.dp  avd 
r-  a  1  ie  hi s  es,  ,••  «  U  !■  -re  th.  ; '"<  r  I .\  •  •  iivii  caught 
up  w  ::h  \  an  *  a w  1--  •  w  a  -  vri'iti  ;\  hfi-'.-ss. 

i'-1  tr      in  \  an  *  !•  i.-.  a  -  -1:    g:\i  -  tin    t- .Mow- 
ing A:  vt  <  :  d'-  -c  i  •.  - 

"  i  he  In  '  v  s  > -.,,!  :    a   I-   .         ...  daruig  as  t.. 

-'k  th'  --.gV  s--..i.  .,■   r,-^::;   ai  d  ri'o.o-h 

■ ' g., -.!  •  ,s  ,    :  t  W.i-1         .11     "  Vo-  .1  » 

■      •■   ■     i  '!,.-..;--,        i.    had   'I'  Ws  •  t 
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persons  killed  on  the  Link-  Miami  or  on  the 
Creat  Miami,  or  between  the  settlements.  ( )nc 
morning  a  lew  persons  starteil  in  a  pirogue  to 
go  to  Columbia,  and  the  Indians  killed  most 
of  them  a  little  almve  the  month  of  Deer  creek, 
within  hearing  of  the  town.  David  Clayton,  one 
of  the  killed,  was  one  of  our  family. 

""On  the  21  st  of  May,  t;ot.  the  Indians  fired 
on  my  father,  when  he  was  at  work  on  his  out -lot 
in  Cincinnati,  and  took  prisoner  Joseph  Cutter, 
within  a  few  yards  of  him.  The  alarm  was 
given  by  hallooing  from  lot  to  lot  until  it  reached 
town.  I  had  just  arrived  from  Leach's  Station. 
The  men  in  town  were  running  to  the  public 
ground,  and  I  there  met  with  one  who  saw  the 
Indians  firing  on  my  father.  I  asked  if  any 
would  proceed  with  me.  and  pushed  on  with  a 
few  voting  men  without  halting.  We.  however, 
met  my  father  after  running  a  short  distance, 
and  got  to  the  ground  soon  after  the  Indians  had 
secured  C  utter.  While  we  were  finding  the  trail 
of  the  Indians  on  their  retreat,  perhaps  fifty  per- 
sons had  arrived,  most  of  whom  joined  in  the 
pursuit.  But  by  tl>e  time  we  had  gained  the 
top  of  the  river  hills  we  had  only  eight.  Cutter 
had  lost  one  of  his  shoes,  so  that  we  could  fre- 
quently distinguish  his  track  in  crossing  water- 
courses, and  we  tound  there  was  an  equal  iiimi- 
ber  of  Indians.  We  were  stripped,  and  a  young 
dog  lielonging  to  me  led  us  on  the  trace,  and 
generally  kept  about  a  hundred  yards  ahead.  We 
kept  them  on  the  full  run  until  dark,  thinking 
we  sometimes  discovered  the  shaking  of  the 
bushes.  We  came  back  to  Cincinnati  that  night, 
and  they  only  went  two  miles  farther  from 
where  our  pursuit  ceased.  The  next  day  they 
were  pursued  again,  but  not  overtaken. 

"On  the  first  day  of  June  my  father  was  killed 
bv  them.  He  was  stabU-d  in  five  places,  and 
scalped.  Two  men  that  were  at  the  out-lot  with 
him,  when  the  Indians  showed  themselves,  ran 
Ixfore  him  towards  tin*  town,  lie  passed  ihem 
at  alx>ut  three  hundred  yards,  the  Indians  being 
tn  pursuit  behind ;  but  another,  as  it  w  as  sup- 
pi  <sed.  had  concealed  himself  in  the  brush  of 
a  fallen  tree-top  betwttn  them  and  the  town. 
As  my  father  was  passing  it,  a  naked  Indian 
sprang  upon  him.  My  father  was  seen  to  throw' 
him;  but  at  this  time  the  Indian  was  plunging 
his  knife  into  his  htarl.  lie  look  a  small  scalp 
-ff  ami  ran.  The  men  behind  came  up  miuie- 
dtatih  .  but  my  father  was  already  dead." 


These  attacks  are  said  to  have  been  the  last  in- 
stances in  which  a  rifk-  was  fired  by  savages 
within  the  limits  of  the  original  city.  Many 
depredations  were  committed  after  that  lime  and 
the  Indians  often  came  down  so  far  as  to  the 
fields  surrounding  Fort  Washington  where  they 
frequently  killed  tile  cattle  or  drove  them  away. 
In  these  attacks  the  bow  and  arrow  were  used 
which  enabled  ihem  to  prowl  through  the  streets 
at  night  without  making  any  noise  which  would 
alarm  the  garrison  of  inhabitants.  On  one  occa- 
sion an  Indian  is  said  to  have  shot  an  arrow 
with  a  stone  head  into  an  ox  with  such  force 
as  to  cause  it  to  pierce  the  entire  body  of  the 
animal. 

The  defeat  of  Hannar  had  given  great  assur- 
ance to  the  savages  and  they  seemed  for  a  long 
time  to  have  no  hesitation  in  attacking  any  strag- 
gling parties  near  the  settlements.  As  St.  Clair's 
army  began  to  gather  they  became  more  cautious 
and  from  that  time  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  fort  was  not  in  such  great  danger.  The 
attacks  upon  the  outskirts  and  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  principal  settlements  continued. 

Kt  i.i  i:k. 

In  August,  1791.  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fuller 
and  his  son  William,  who  was  a  l>ov  about  10 
years  of  age,  together  with  John  Matson  and 
<  ieorgc  Cullum  went  to  tile  l!ig  Miami  about 
two  miles  from  North  Bend  and  built  a  fish 
stand.  At  night  Fuller  sent  his  son  to  take  the 
tows  home  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
Ik)\  for  some  time.  The  neighborhood  turned 
out  to  hunt  him  up.  naturally  attributing  his 
disappearance  to  the  Indians.  No  trace  of  him 
was  however  obtained  or  any  information  about 
him  received  until  the  time  of  Wayne's  treaty- 
four  years  later.  The  father  in  the  hope  of 
learning  something  aliout  his  son  went  with  a 
j>artv  to  Fort  Creenville  where  he  spent  a  week 
making  inquiries  among  the  Indians.  Here  he 
learned  by  a  conversation  with  one  of  Wayne's 
spies.  Christopher  Miller,  who  had  been  taken 
captive  himself  when  young  and  who  had  been 
raised  among  the  Indians,  that  his  son  was  still 
alive  and  among  the  savages.  I  le  was  finally 
restored  to  his  father  and  taken  home. 

Miller's  story  was  that  two  Indians  were 
scouting  on  the  Miami  when  a  boy  who  was 
looking  for  the  rows  came  quite  near  to  them 
In  fore  he  observed  them.  He  started  to  run  and 
Miller  called  out  "l>on't  run  "  In  rcs|xmse  to 
the  boy's  question  as  to  who  he  was  he  said  his 
name  was  Miller.    Young  Fuller  supposed  him 
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lu  Ik-  a  neighbor  and  allowed  him  to  approach 
near,  Ning  f|uite  lame  ami  unable  to  make  any 
resistance  to  his  captmv.  He  wa-  taken  across 
the  Miami  and  finalU  to  an  Indian  town.  Fuller 
was  lame  and  cross  eyed  and  as  a  result  the 
Indians  were  in  favr  of  tomahawking  him  but 
Miller  saved  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  his 
own  personal  captive.  After  his  return  he  fell 
into  lad  company  and  became  otic  of  a  gang  of 
horse  thieves. 

SI'hNi  IM* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  relations  of  the  Indians  t..  the 
settlers  was  the  capture  of  Mirer  M.  Spencer, 
a  son  of  C  olonel  Spencer,  one  of  the  mo»t  prom- 
inent of  the  early  settlers  This  occurred  July 
~.  \~<)i.  Mn  the  river  between  l 'incinriati  and 
Columbia  about  four  miles  aNivc  I'.roadway. 

Mr.  Cist  gives  the  following  account  of  thi- 
cpisodc : 

"The  scenery  of  the  Ohio  hctw.cn  Columbia 
and  Cincinnati  was  in  those  days  truly  romantic; 
scarcely  a  tree  had  l>ecn  cut  on  either  side,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  Crawfish  and  that  of  Deer 
creek,  a  distance  of  more  than  four  mile-.  The 
sandbar  now  extending  from  its  left  bank, 
opposite  to  Sportsman's  Hall,  was  then  a  small 
island.  I>etween  which  and  the  Kentucky  shore 
was  a  narrow  channel,  with  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  the  passage  of  boats.  The  upper  and 
lower  points  of  this  island  were  hare,  hut  its 
centre,  embracing  about  four  acres,  was  covered 
with  small  cott.  nwo.*!.  and  surrounded  \>\  wil- 
lows extmding  along  its  side*  almost  down  to 
the  water's  edge  The  right  hank  of  the  river 
crowned  with  its  lofty  hills,  now  gradually  as- 
cending, and  now  ri*intr  abruptly  to  their  sum 
mits.  and  forming  a  vast  amphitheatre.  wa< 
from  Columbia,  extending  down  aNmt  two 
miles,  very  steep,  and  covered  with  tree-  <niitr 
down  to  the  beach.  From  thence,  nearly  opposite 
the  font  of  the  island,  its  a -cent  t>ccame 
more  gradual,  and  for  two  rnile-  farther  down. 
N»rdcring  the  tall  trees  with  which  it  was 
covered  was  a  thick  growth  of  willows, 
through  which  in  mam  places  ,t  wa<  difficult 
to  penetrate  Below  thi«  the  beach  was 
wide  and  stony,  with  ontv  here  and  there 
a  -mall  tuft  of  willows,  white  the  w*«l  on  the 
sitle  and  on  the  top  of  the  hank  was  more  open 
Not  far  from  this  hank  and  near  the  line  of 
the  present  turnpike,  was  .-,  narrow  ro.-,,|  hading 
from  Columbia  to  Cincinnati,  ju-t  wiite  ev..<rgh 
for  tl>c  passage  of  a  wag  !i.   which  wind-tig 


round  the  |>oint  of  the  hill  aliove  Deer  creek,  de- 
semdtd  northwardly  alxjut  four  hundred  feet, 
and  crossing  that  creek  and  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection ascending  gradually  its  we-tcrn  Uu>k. 
led  along  the  ground,  now  Symmes  street,  di- 
rectly toward  Fort  Washington,  and  diverging 
at  the  intersection  of  I-awreiicc  street  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Fori,  entered  the  town. 

"The  river  U-twceii  Columbia  and  Cincinnati 
is  thus  minutely  described,  not  only  t».  give  an 
idea  of  the  former  appearance-  to  those  who 
have  come  to  reside  here  since,  hut  a  No  to  ex- 
plain the  statement  which  Mr.  C.  gave  me.  [  The 
statement  to  Cist  is  by  Mr.  Coleman.] 

"Spencer.  a>  he  tells  us  in  his  own  narrative, 
had  got  on  board  a  cane*  at  the  hank  in  front  of 
Fort  Washington,  which  wa-  just  readv  to  put 
off  from  the  -liore  on  the  afterni»m  of  the  "th 
of  July.  It  wa-  a  -mall  craft,  ami  hardh  lit  i<> 
accommodate  the  party,  which  thu-  consisted  of 
a  Mr.  Jacob  Light,  a  Mr.  Clayton.  Mrs  (  ..!c- 
man,  young  Spencer,  a  No  of  i  and  one  of 
the  garrison  soldiers,  which  last  individual.  U-ing 
much  intoxicated,  lurched  from  one  -id.  of  tin- 
canoe  to  the  other,  and  finally  by  the  time  they 
had  got  a  short  distance  aN>ve  Deer  creek,  tum- 
bler! out.  nearly  ovcr-etting  the  whole  party, 
lie  then  reached  the  shore,  the  water  not  king 
very  deep  at  the  spot.  S|*nccr  did  not  know 
how  to  swim,  and  had  become  afraid  to  continue 
in  the  cano<-.  and  was  therefore  at  his  own  re 
1  Hirst  put  on  shore,  where  they  left  tin  soldier, 
and  the  parte  in  the  N.at  and  Sj>enccr  on  shore 
proceeded  side  by  side  Fight  propelled  the  N«at 
forward  with  a  pole,  while  Clayton  <at  at  the 
stern  with  a  paddle  which  he  sometime-  used  a< 
an  oar.  and  sometimes  as  a  rudder,  and  Mrs 
Coleman  a  woman  of  fiftv  \e.ir-.  -at  in  the  middle 
of  the  Nsil.  <  >ne  mile  :d»  \e  Ikcr  creek,  a 
party  of  market  people  with  a  woman  and  child, 
on  hoard  a  canoe.  passed  them  on  their  wav  to 
Cincinnati.  Light  and  the  others  had  rounded 
the  punt  of  a  -mall  cove  le->  than  a  mile  NIow 
the  fo.<  of  the  i-l.ind.  and  pr.  n  eeded  a  few 
hundred  yards  along  the  dose  willows  here  N>r- 
dering  tin-  Uach,  at  aN.tn  two  r>«N  di-tanee 
from  the  water,  when  <  lait"ii  lo< iking  l»ack.  dis- 
covered the  drunken  man  -triggering  along  (he 
shore,  and  remarked  that  he  would  be  'lwit  for 
Indian-  '  Hard'\  had  he  pa--ed  the'  remark 
when  two  rifle  -hot-  from  the  rear  of  the  wil 
low-  struck  Light  and  fit-  comrade,  causing  the 
I. itter  to  -.ill  i.-ward-  llx  -liore,  and  wounding 
«h-   •  'hi  :  V.  .i  lull  g!  •.ti.-mg  from  the  --ar  — The 
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two  Indians  who  had  fired  instantly  rushed  from 
their  concealment,  to  scalp  the  dead,  anil  impede 
the  escape  of  the  living.  Clayton  was  scalped, 
and  Spencer,  in  spite  of  all  liis  efforts  to  get  olT, 
was  made  prisoner,  hut  Light  soon  swam  out 
of  reach  of  his  pursuers;  and  Mrs.  Coleman  who 
liad  also  jumped  out,  preferring  to  be  drowned 
t<>  falling  into  the  hands  of  Indians,  floated 
some  distance  off.  Hie  Indians  would  probably 
have  reloaded  and  fired,  but  the  report  of  their 
rifles  brought  persons  to  the  opposite  shore,  and 
tearing  to  create  further  alarm,  they  decamped 
with  their  young  prisoner  in  haste,  saying  'squaw 
must  drown.'  Light  had  first  made  for  the  Ken- 
tucky shore,  but  finding  himself  drifting  under 
all  the  exertions  he  could  make  in  his  crippled 
state,  directed  his  way  out  on  the  <  mio  side. 
Mrs.  Coleman  followed  as  well  as  she  could  by 
the  use  of  her  hands  as  paddles,  and  they  both 
got  to  shore  some  distance  below  the  scene  of 
these  events.  Light  hail  barely  got  out  when 
he  fell,  so  much  exhausted  that  he  could  not 
speak,  but  after  vomiting  blood  at  length  came 
to.  Mrs.  Coleman  floated  nearly  a  mile,  and 
when  she  reached  the  shore,  walked  down  the 
path  to  Cincinnati,  crossed  Deer  creek  at  its 
mouth,  holding  on  to  the  willows  which  over- 
hung its  banks — the  water  there  in  those  days 
flowing  in  a  narrow  current  that  might  almost 
he  cleared  by  a  spring  from  one  hank  to  the 
other.  She  went  direct  to  Captain  Thorp  at 
the  artificers'  yard,  with  whose  lady  she  was  ac- 
quainted, and  from  whom  she  obtained  a  change 
of  clothes,  and  rested  a  day  or  two  to  overcome 
her  fatigue."    (Cist's  Miscellany,  \  ol.  I.  p.  261.) 

Mrs.  Coleman  lived  for  almost  fifty  years  after 
this  episode. 

SI'ENCKR  S  CAITIVITV. 

Spencer  was  captured  by  a  Shawanee  Indian 
and  he  was  soon  turned  over  to  one  White  1 .0011. 
the  son  of  a  Mohawk  chief  and  was  taken  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Auglaize  and  the  Maumee, 
where  the  Indians  sold  their  furs  to  a  I'.ritish 
Indian  trader.  They  crossed  fiver  the  Maumee 
to  a  small  bark  cabin  where  Spencer  was  left  in 
charge  oi  an  old  squaw,  the  mother-in-law  of  hi> 
master.  The  Indians  then  departed  for  their 
homes  at  a  Shawanee  village  on  the  river  about 
a  mile  below.  The  squaw  whose  name  was 
Cooh-Coo-Cha,  was  the  priestess  of  the  Iroquois 
tril»c.  She  was  esteemed  a  great  medicine 
woman  and  was  consulted  by  the  Indians  on  all 
■  vcasinti*  In-fore  going  upon  any  expeditions. 


The  prominence  of  his  father,  Colonel 
Spencer,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
President,  caused  every  effort  to  be  made  to  re- 
capture him.  Tlie  very  day  of  the  capture,  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  wrote  to  Captain  Armstrong  at 
Port  Hamilton  as  follows : 

"I  send  out  to  apprise  you  that,  this  day  about 
noon,  a  party  of  savages  fired  on  a  party  consist- 
ing of  two  men,  a  woman  and  Col.  Spencer's 
son — about  one  and  a  half  miles  above  this,  and 
on  this  side  of  the  river — one  man  killed,  the 
other  wounded  but  not  mortally,  and  poor  little 
Spencer  carried  ctff  a  prisoner.  I  sent  out  a 
party  who  fell  in  with  their  trail  in  Gen.  Har- 
mar's  trace  about  six  miles  from  this,  and  fol- 
lowed it  on  the  path  about  two  miles  farther, 
when  the  men  failing  with  fatigue,  the  Sergeant 
was  obliged  to  return — master  Spencer's  trad 
was  upon  the  path — this  is  a  farther  answer  to 
the  pacific  overtures,  and  makes  me  tremble  for 
your  hay.  1  pray  you  if  possible  to  redouble 
your  vigilance,  and  on  Monday  morning  early 
Captain  Peters  will  march  with  his  company  and 
six  wagons  to  your  assistance — send  me  twenty 
horses  the  moment  Peters  reaches  you,  and  1  will 
be  with  you  next  day — in  the  meantime,  your 
cavalry  should  scout  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  your  rifle  men  be  kept  constantly  in  motion 
— adieu." 

Spencer  was  subsequently  redeemed  from  cap- 
tivity, on  the  last  day  of  February  ,  1793,  through 
the  solicitation  of  the  President  to  the  Governor 
of  Canada.  The  latter  instructed  Colonel  Elliott, 
the  Indian  agent,  to  interpose  for  his  release. 
He  was  taken  down  the  Maumee  in  a  pirogue 
and  paddled  by  two  squaws  in  a  canoe  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit.  Here  he  was 
taken  in  a  vessel  to  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  thence 
to  Ports  Chippewa  and  Niagara,  across  the  wil- 
derness of  New  York  State  to  Albany,  down  the 
Hudson  to  New  York,  and  from  there  by  way 
oi  Pennsylvania  to  Cincinnati.  The  distance 
traveled  by  him  was  over  two  thousand  miles, 
and  the  journey  occupied  two  years.  Nothing 
but  the  prominence  of  Spencer  s  family  made 
such  a  trip  possible. 

Spencer  in  his  narrative,  subsequently  pub- 
lished, described  the  settlement,  afterwards  the 
site  of  Fort  Defiance.  He  Itccamc  a  clergyman 
and  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Miami  Exporting  Company.  His 
son,  Henry  E.  Spencer,  was  afterwards  mavor 
of  the  city. 
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OF.  MOSS. 

John  Scott  Harrison,  a  son  of  President  Har- 
rison ami  father  of  another  1 'resident  Harrison, 
in  his  address  at  (."lews  on  Septeniher  K. 
in  shaking  of  the  pioneer  life  at  North  I  Send 
gives  I  he  following  anecdote: 

"A  part)  of  men  residing  at  the  Point' 
<  mouth  of  llig  Miami)  were  returning  from  a 
small  mill  near  North  I  Send,  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, stopped  at  the  old  log  house,  lately  oc- 
cupied by  Andrew  McDonald,  where  a  tavern 
was  then  kept:  and  as  thi>  was  lie  fore  the  days 
of  teniperance  societies,  it  is  a  very  fair  in- 
ference that  tin  >  stopped  to  take  a  drink.'  (  >ne 
man  <lH-mos«|  nu.re  temiHratc,  perhaps,  than 
his  fellows,  continued  on  his  wax  up  the  hill— 
the  trace  to.  the  Point  then  running  over  the 
hilt,  tlear  the  old  gravexard.  an<l  on  the  hliitT 
of  ilk-  ridge.  I  he  revelers  had  hardly  time  to 
accomplish  th<  obj«ci  of  their  slop  U-torc  the 
re|»»rt  of  a  rifle  was  hearil  on  the  hill.  The 
pari)  at  the  tavern,  supposing  it  was  only  an 
intimation  from  their  more  sober  companion  to 
cease  their  revels  and  continue  their  wax  home, 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  and,  with  a  wild  whoop, 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  up  the  hill.  Hut 
what  must  have  Uen  the  horror  of  the  party, 
on  arriving  at  the  crown  of  the  lull,  to  find  their 
companion  dead,  and  weltering  in  his  hlood. 
The  undischarged  rifle  of  DeiiV'-s.  and  the  miss- 
ing meal-hag  t<»>  plamlx  explained  the  manner 
and  cause  of  hts  death  I'ursuit  was  luimcdiate- 
Ix  given,  in  a  northwesterlv  direction,  and  the 
meal,  hut  not  the  Indian  found  I  he  Indian, 
in  order  to  save  his  own  life,  had  dropped  that 
which  had  evidently  incited  him  to  commit  the 
murder. 

"  This  tale  of  Indian  murder  has  alxvax  s  had  a 
peculiar  personal  interest  to  me.  Mx  mother, 
then  unmarried,  and  living  with  her  father. 
Judge  Swnines.  at  North  Kind  had  U-eti  on  a 
riding  excursion  t  horseback,  of  eoiirs,  i  to  ihe 
I'oint.  the  very  afternoon  of  tin-  murder,  and 
has  often  told  me  that  tin-  liot-es  of  Ikt  parte 
Wire  still  at  the  door,  alter  thetr  return,  when 
the  fatal  sht.t.  that  killed  Ikn.o--.  was  plainly 
heard.  Mx  mother  was  aiwax-  under  the  im- 
prest, n  that  tin  Indian  her  party  pa--,  hut 
that  hre.nl,  ratlu  r  than  l>h  -  .-I.  u.is  the  object  of 
the  murderer." 

Kll  '  1  s   IN    (  Ill-lit  !1. 

At  ("olutiilna  tlu-  teiling  with  regard  to  the 
Indian-  wa-  strung  a-  to  induce  Th«  t * ■  r * 
to  pay  for  In.liau  -cnlp-     Th-    -i:::i  fixed  was 
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$.?o  a  head.    The  pioneers  were  in  the  hahit  of 
organizing   for  hunting  Indians  just  as  they 
would  hunt  licars.  fleer  or  anv  other  wild  ani- 
mal.   'I  "here  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  Sabbath 
meetings  at  Columbia  was  broken  tip  and  the 
inhabitants  sent  home  to  prepare  against  an  at- 
tack from  the  savages  by  the  hurling  of  a  reek- 
ing scalp  torn  from  the  head  eif  an  Indian  intei 
their  midst  At  Cincinnati  sentinels  were  posted  in 
I  the  out-lots  or  at  any  place  where  improvements 
!  were  licing  made.    A  ritle  was  carried  to  service 
i  by  the  congregation  of  the   First  Presbyterian 
1  Church,  then  located  near  the  corner  of  l  ourth 
ami  Main.    Any  man  who  failed  to  bring  Ins 
rille  was  subject  to  a  tine  of  one  hundred  cents 
and  Col.  John  S.  W  allace,  a  well  known  pioneer. 
i>  -aid  to  have  Ikcii  obligid  to  pay  this  fine  for 
his  neglect. 

A  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory on  this  subject  was  issued  September  lX, 

,  i  ?>-'/• 

"  The  practice  ot  assembling  for  public  wor- 
ship without  arms,  max  U-  attended  with  most 
serious  and  melancholy  consequences  It  pre- 
sents the  op|K,rtunitx  to  an  enemy  of  the  small- 
est degree  of  enterpri-c  to  effect  such  fatal  im- 
pression upon  our  infant  settlement  as  jM.st.rilx 
might  long  in  vain  lament. 

"The  laws  of  tlu  Territory  have  wisely  pro- 
1  xide.l  thai  i  very  man  enrolled  in  the  militia 
;  shall,  upon  tho-<  invasions,  arm  and  equip  him- 
self as  though  he  were-  marching  to  engage  the 
enemy,  or  in  default  that  he  shall  )K-  lined  in 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  cent-,  to  Ik-  levied  upon 
complaint  mad.   t<>  any  justice  of  the  peace. 

"Although  it  is  incniiiUtu  tijun  exery  good 
citizen  to  represent  aii  violations  ,,f  this  laxv 
which  idiall  c  .nit  to  his  knowledge.  >  <  1  it  i-  more 
immediately  the  proy  lin  e  ot  the'  militia  officer*. 
They  will,  therefore,  each  and  e\efy  ..tie  of  the  III. 
from  and  after  the  publication  of  tin-  order,  con- 
sider it  their  indt«|*-n-ab]e  -hits  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  jutsous  enrolled  in  the  militia  who 
-hall  assemble  for  public  worship  iveuhm  their 
o!>s<  rvatioii  or  '  •!•  'W  ledg.  t.  <|tti,  lent  in  the  arms 
..r  aci -outernu  lit-  re.jmr,  d  by  law.  and  make 
r.ji.  irt  thereof  uj^.n  ,.ath  to  a  justice  of  ihe 
peace.  ;i-  a-  may  1*.  alter  -'.ich  default  -hall 

hapj-en." 

m  i  :or  r. 

In  i7'*4.  Col.  Iv'  .  n  l  l'io-t  !o-t  his  lit.  at  the 
hands  ..t  tin    In  '..his      I  V.    t;  a  !\mis\i- 

vaman  hv  birth  hut  ;,:  t'-at  t::<  .  liwd  at  ll.iger-- 
toun.    M.o-.'.<nd.      In   o.nnn-t;  -ti   with,   t  ol.  bll 
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Williams  of  that  place  Ik-  had  a  contract  for  the 
supply  of  General  Wayne's  army  then  preparing 
for  a  march  to  the  Indian  country.  He  super- 
intended the  delivery  of  supplies  in  person.  Ac- 
companied by  a  servant  he  was  on  his  way  from 
Fort  Hamilton  to  Cincinnati  on  the  present  Win- 
ton  road.  When  about  four  miles  out  at  about 
the  point  where  the  line  runs  lietwecn  Hamilton 
and  Butler  counties  he  was  fired  u|x>n  by  savages 
who  were  lying  in  ambush  along  the  side  of  the 
road.  He  fell  dead  from  his  horse  which  started 
on  the  run  back  to  Hamilton  followed  hv  the 
servant  on  the  otlKT  horse.  Klliott  who  was  a 
very  large  man  weighing  nearly  three  hundred 
pounds  wore  a  wig.  One  of  the  Indians  who 
shot  him  rushed  up,  drew  his  knife,  took  him  by 
the  scalp-lock  and  proceeded  to  scalp  him.  To 
his  great  surprise  the  scalp  came  off  at  the  first 
touch  without  any  indications  of  injury  caused 
by  its  removal.  The  Indian  much  disgusted  at 
the  imposition  exclaimed,  "dam  lie!"  In  a  few 
minutes  however  the  Indian  party  recovered  from 
their  astonishment  and  made  great  sport  of  the 
wig. 

The  next  morning  the  Colonel's  lxnly  was 
boxed  up  and  placed  in  his  own  wagon  and  start- 
ed back  to  Cincinnati  for  burial.  The  servant 
accompanied  the  body  riding  the  Colonel's  horse. 
At  almost  the  exact  spot  where  Klliott  had  been 
killed  the  day  before,  the  ambushed  Indians  again 
fired  upon  the  party  and  the  servant  was  killed 
at  the  first  shot.  The  horse  escajn-d  to  Hamil- 
ton for  the  second  time  followed  by  the  wagoner. 
The  Indians  broke  open  the  box  evidently  ex- 
pecting to  find  within  it  something  of  value  but 
upon  its  contents  being  discovered  it  was  left 
and  nothing  but  the  wagon  horse  carried  off. 
Another  party  from  the  fort  recovered  the  body 
and  carried  it  to  Fort  Washington  ami  it  was 
then  buried  in  the  usual  burying  ground  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Main  streets.  Many  years 
iater,  in  1835.  Colonel  Klliott 's  son,  Commodore 
Jesse  I).  Klliott,  while  upon  a  visit  to  the  city 
had  his  father's  body  removed  to  the  new  bury- 
ing ground  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on 
1 2th  street  and  erected  over  the  grave  a  tablet 
10  the  memory  of  bis  father. 

Among  the  stories  collected  by  Mr.  Cist  of  the 
early  settlers  and  their  contact  with  the  Indians 
there  ar<-  some  rather  amusing  ones : 

It  was  with  difficulty  horses  could  be  pre- 
served from  being  stolen,  In  all  tile  means  of 
protection   |o  which  the   settlers  could  resort. 


In  the  family  to  which  this  lady  belonged,  the 
halter-chains  of  the  horses  were  passed  through 
lietween  the  logs  and  fastened  to  stout  hooks 
on  the  inside.  Hut  neither  this  precaution  nor 
securing  them  with  hobbles,  would  always  serve 
to  protect  horses  from  the  savages.  On  one  oc- 
casion, a  fine  mare,  with  her  colt,  had  been  left 
in  the  rear  of  the  house,  in  a  small  inclosure. 
The  mare  was  taken  off  by  Indians,  they  having 
secured  her  by  a  stout  buffalo  tug.  It  appears 
they  had  not  noticed  the  colt  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  As  they  rode  her  off,  the  colt  sprang 
the  fence  after  the  mare,  and  made  such  a  noise 
galloping  after,  that,  supposing  themselves  pur- 
sued, they  let  the  mare  go,  lest  she  should  im- 
pede their  escape,  and  the  family  inside  of  the 
house  knew  nothing  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed,  until  the  buffalo  tug  told  the 
night's  adventure. 

"On  another  occasion,  several  families,  who 
had  settle*!  on  the  face  of  tltc  hill,  near  where 
Colonel  Spencer  afterward  resided,  at  a  spot 
called  Mornstown,  from  one  Morris,  the  prin- 
cipal individual  in  the  settlement,  had  hung  out 
clothes  to  dry.  Early  in  the  evening,  a  party 
of  Indians,  prowling  around,  made  a  descent  and 
carried  off  every  piece  of  clothing  left  out,  nor 
was  the  loss  discovered  until  the  families  were 
about  to  retire  for  the  night.  Pursuit  was  made, 
and  the  trail  followed  for  several  miles,  when, 
arriving  at  the  place  where  the  savages  had  en- 
camped, it  was  found  deserted,  the  enemy  being 
panic-struck,  and  having  abandoned  all  to  effect 
their  escape.  The  plunder  was  recovered,  but 
not  until  the  Indians  had  raveled  out  the  cover- 
lets to  make  belts  for  themselves."  (  Cist,  Cin- 
cinnati in  1859,  pp.  123  and  124.) 

DONALSON. 

An  anecdote  told  by  Israel  Donalson  in  the 
American  Pioneer  for  December,  1842,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  life  at  that  time.  Donalson  had 
been  out  surveying  with  Massie  and  hytle  four 
miles  above  Manchester  and  was  captured  by 
the  Indians  April  22.  1791.  He  escaped  a  few 
days  afterward  and  reached  the  Great  Miami 
from  which  he  followed  Hannar's  trace  until 
he  reached  Fort  Washington.  I  le  was  almost 
exhausted  with  his  exertions  before  he  reached 
the  river  and  had  alnn>st  abandoned  hope  when 
be  heard  the  sound  of  a  bell.  This  stimulated 
him  to  greater  exertions  and  finally  as  he  came 
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mar  tin-  river  he  beard  the  sound  of  an  ax  which 
was  the  sweetest  music  he  ha«l  heard  for  mam 
a  day  :  it  was  in  the  extreme  out-lot.  He 
crawled  over  tin  fence  and  approached  very 
cautiously  the  man  yyho  was  working,  who  final- 
ly heard  him  and  seeing  he  had  no  weapon  de- 
manded his  name.  Tin-  man  wa-  William 
Woodward,  the  founder  of  W.»id\vard  High 
School.  Woodward  put  Donalson  on  his  horse 
and  t.N>k  him  into  flu-  {own.  As  the  passed 
people  oil  the  road  main-  thought  that  he  was 
an  Indian  for  he  was  in  Indian  unifornt  bare- 
headed with  hair  cut  otT  close  exctpt  the  scalp 
and  forelock  which  they  had  put  up  in  a  puce 
of  tin  with  a  hunch  of  turkey  leathers.  This 
lie  co.itd  not  undo.  I"luy  had  also  Gripped  o)T 
the  feathers  of  the  two  turkeys  and  hung  them 
to  the  hair  of  his  scalp  hut  t!ie»e  he  took  off  the 
day  Ik- fore  he  reached  tin  fort,  Wo- »d  ward  took 
hun  to  his  home  and  provided  him  with  clothing 
although  lie  could  not  find  a  pair  of  shoes  large 
enough  on  account  of  the  swollen  condition  of 
his  feet.  What  surprised  him  most  was  that 
Woodward  sUpt  with  him  on  a  palette  he  tore 
the  lire.  <  >n  the  next  day  he  was  sent  for  sev- 
eral times  bv  (rcinral  Harmar  to  go  to  the  fort 
and  finally  was  compelled  to  go.  The  exact 
reason  of  his  hesitation  does  not  appear;  |>ossi 
bly  his  condition  and  appearance  and  the  appar- 
>  lit  suspicion  with  which  he  was  regarded  were 
tile  causes.  He  states  him-clf  that  the  <  ■en- 
eral  delilrcraied  about  kei  ping  him  in  custody  as 
a  spy.  Tins  fact  shows  the  precarious  turns  m 
which  men  were  th.  u  living.  ^<>l  "'-->  the  red 
man  alone  yy.is  an  cnenn  hut  large  numbers  of 
white  renegade-  main  of  whom  had  gone  to  live 
.iiiii'ii:  the  Indians  because  of  crimes  committed 
or  from  a  fondness  f.  t  the  mere  la/ines.  .if 
Indian  lite  otlu  i  -  were  suppose!  to  have  !*•<  n 
in  tin   pay  of  the  Lngiisli. 

i  m    i  !  I'h  '\v   <  ii  1 1  m;i  \ 

The  ca-<  of  John  I.udlovy.  the  brother  of 
Israel,  illustrates  the  difficulties  ,.f  trans 
|H>rtati.-Ti  endured  hy  the  pioneers.  I  in  his  way 
trotn  New  Jum-i  he  left  h'ed  Stone  in 
the  year  1 70J  at  the  tmv  of  the  T 1  •  —  —  I  which 
yy.ls  one  of  uni|s!i:il  magnitude  He  was  ac- 
companied l.y  a  trader  named  Mc<  it.wan  and 
they  trayiled  on  a  t'.it  l«i.it  yylnch  yyas  loaded 
yyith  castings,  har  ir.itis  and  grind  <!'  n-.  Two 
wagons  h.  1,  ngmg   to   Ludlow    v\  ■       siting  •  ti 


one  side  of  the  lioat  to  balance  the  weight  of 
the  horses,  oxen  and  cow  s  on  the  other  side.  ' 
When  the  l*>at  reached  the  lower  island  of  the 
Three  Sisters,  it  hit  a  sunken  log  and  sprang 
a  leak  and  commenced  to  rill  rapidly.  Tin- 
party  attempted  to  pull  tho  boat  around  to  make 
the  island  and  the  tx>w  struck  a  heap  of  drift. 
Thereupon  nwM  of  the  partv  sprang  onto  the 
drift  heap  leaving  the  two  children  of  I.udlow. 
William  D.  and  Elizabeth,  aged  five  and  three 
years  respectively,  on  the  r<>ot  of  the  l>oat  where 
thev  had  c1iml>cd  to  escajK*  the  rising  water. 
<  >ne  of  the  men  immediately  cabled  the  boat  to 
a  tree  but  the  strong  current  struck  her  with 
sa  much  force  that  while  she  was  swinging 
around  the  weight  was  thrown  to  one  side.  The 
roof  of  the  !>nat  came  off  and  floated  away  with 
the  childi en  on  top  of  it.  The  l^at  itself  sank 
and  the  live  stock  with  the  exception  of  one 
horse  were  drowned.  Strangely  enough  the  party 
had  neither  skiff  nor  canoe  and  were  unable 
lo  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  children.  Mc<  iowan 
ran  up  the  hill  to  look  for  help  and  he  saw  a 
tlat'hoat  three  miles  off  and  hoisted  tin-  signal  of 
distress.  (  hi  the  flat-boat  were  Jesse  Hunt  and 
Joseph  Prince,  Prince  recognised  the  signal  and 
yvanted  to  land  the  boat  but  Hunt  fearing  that 
it  yvas  an  Indian  decoy  objected.  Prince  then 
took  the  skiff  and  with  two  of  the  men  who 
were  heavily  armed  rowed  near  enough  to  hear 
Mc<  rowan's  explanation  of  the  trouble.  The 
party  mum  diately  pushed  on  after  tlx-  children 
but  were  obliged*  to  row  1 _>  miles  before  over- 
taking then.  Immediately  after  the  children 
were  taken  from  the  roof,  it  struck  a  drift  heap 
and  was  carried  under  In   the  current. 

M  A-- IK. 

Another  ipisodc  of  Indian  life  is  related  by 
Cioveriior  Allen  in  hi*  speech  to  the  Cincinnati 
Piontcr  Association,  detiyered  at  I 'ike's  «  >pera 
House  on  July  4.  1874: 

"Massie  yy.is  here  at  your  oyy  n  port  Washing- 
1  on.  In  1  Jul.  being  a  man  of  s<  ■me  mom->e<l 
means,  ,,f  fme  education,  a  leader  of  men  by 
nature,  with  great  enterprise  and  great  courage, 
he  v-nchtdid  tli.it  there  yyas  »,  ,me  country  aloitg 
iln  slice,  ,,f  tin  Little  Miami  that  yyas  worth 
I.  s.'ing  at-.r.  and  lie  made  up  a  company  at 
I  1  rt  Washington  and  went  up  as  far  as  the 
sent  civ-  of  Xenia.  1  pass,  d  aLng  there  the 
•  :'-er  ilav,  a->d  H   won]. I  have  delighted  me  to 
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have  picked  out  the  very  spot  where  the  incident 
happened  that  I  am  going  to  narrate.  All  was 
wilderness  and  all  was  Indian.  But  these  men 
wanted  to  see  ahout  that  land  on  the  Little 
Miami,  and  they  went  up  there,  every  man  with 
a  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  of  course;  and  every 
man  that  was  hired  to  tomahawk  the  trees  to 
show  where  the  surveys  had  been  made,  every 
one  of  them,  carried  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 
ami  every  one  of  them  was  not  only  ready  and 
willing,  hut  rather  anxious  to  get  a  shot  at  an 
Indian.  There  were  no  roads  in  those  days, 
and  hardly  anything  that  could  be  called  a  path, 
except  now  and  then  a  little  straight  line.  Mas- 
sie  started  out  one  morning,  but  got  ahead  of 
his  company,  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
who  followed  close  hchind  him.    The  name  of 


that  man  is  still  very  dear  to  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  I  am  induced  to  tell  the  anecdote 
in  order  to  bring  home  to  the  people  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  especially  to  the  part  of  it  assembled 
here,  an  honorable  and  gallant  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  life  of  one  of  their  men.  There 
went  Massic  along  the  path,  and  there  followed 
this  other  man.  and  this  other  man  was  none 
other  than  Gen.  William  Lytle.  Lytle  discov- 
ered that  an  Indian  from  the  side  bushes  was 
drawing  a  bead  on  Massic  with  his  rifle,  and. 
jerking  up  his  own  rifle,  he  drew  a  bead  upon 
the  Indian  and  shot  him  down  and  left  Massie. 
There  could  not  have  Inren  a  more  unfortunate 
death  for  the  interests  of  the  Western  country 
in  the  Western  countrv  than  the  death  of  Massie 
at  that  time." 
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THE  STATIONS. 

Ludlow's  Station — Tn«  Manspields —  Cimminsvili.e —  Colerain  or  Dunlap's  Station  —The 
Attack  on  Dunlap's  Station  —  The  Death  or  Hunt    Wiseman's  Adventures    The  Hahns 
Covalt's  Station    Thi  Attack  <>n  White's  Station  — Hi.oodv  Run—  Grupins  Station 
Camphell's    Station     Nelson's    Station     Tucker's   and  Pleasant  Valley  Stations 
Gerard's   Station  —  Voorhees'   Station     Runvan's   Statin  -  McFari  and's  Station 


Symmos  in  his  tetter  to  Dayton  of  May  iS. 
IJ&J,  m  2  |»aragraph  already  «jit« >t<-«.l.  rtiVr>  to  a 
peculiarity  of  the  settlement  of  the  Miami  cotiu- 
try  which  distinguished  it  from  that  of  Marietta. 
At  Marietta  there  was  one  i-ompact  settlement 
in  the  ncighltorlu « *l  .if  the  fort.  Fort  Harmar. 
In  the  Miami  country  the  settlers  more  venture- 
some in  their  methods  formed  «tati>  n>  or  little 
villages  throughout  the  ncighU.rmg  territory 
some  of  which  were  a  nninUr  of  imh  -  from  Fort 
Washington  These  station-  consi-ti  .i  tn ipst-tit - 
ly  of  but  a  small  numUr  of  men  In  mi;  w  ith 
tlieir  families  in  a  -ingle  bl.vkhou-e  or  m  cabuis 
atVmt  a  central  blockhouse.  U  i-  i:n|.  i-<.it>li-  to 
••late  winch  stations  were  organized  first  <>r  just 
how  many  there  were.  Fr.  ■:n  the  reference  ji>t 
Citeil.  some  nm«i  already  have  hern  i-!aW>liol 
or  at  least  in  o  'tin  mplaif .ti  at  that  tune  i  >n 
April  v>th  of  the  next  yiar  Sy mint  s  yyrit-s 

"\\  e  have  established  three  n<  vv  stations  -  anc 
distance  up  in  the  country.  <  'tic  is  |«,!\,  mdc» 
up  the  I'lf  Miami  I  Duniap's  i,  t!  e  Mend  i>  hvc 
miles  up  M:i:  Cm  k  <  Ltidl.  .w's  i.  and  the  third  i. 
nine  miles  hack  in  the  c-im'.r.  fr-m  y"o'm--bia 
i  (A  .call  's  i .  Thes,.  a"!  \],  aindi  «,!!.  A  lad  hik- 
ing fi  .r  ow was  captivai.d  hv  the  Indians  a 
few  week*  ag. ,  at  the  Mi'.l  I 'ret  k  stat;. .n;  ot1;.  r- 
wise  not  the  sitia'iest  ir;-t:^  f  ha-  U  <  n  d-  •:•  to 
any,  except  We  c  ;  ;it  the  tirmo  h,  the  In.  !m:is 
on  our  p.  ■  .p'e.  i"i-,  htef.  f.  r  r!i.  u  Imvi  I-  cti  -  me 


instances  of  that,  but  tiny  did  no  hurt  We 
liave  parte<l  with  all  the  fifty  donation  lots 
around  the  citv.  and  I  think  it  highly  incumltent 
on  the  proprietors  to  add  one  fifty  nv  re  thereto, 
..s  {K-ople  Umg  refused  out  dot,  when  they  apply, 
k"'  directly  up  to  the  hack  stations,  where  they 
are  -;i»y  to  have  them.' 

The  e-tahiishmt  nt  of  stations  was  «.f  course 
much  affected  by  the  success  <.r  defeat  of  the 
anuy.  la  the  Utter  of  November  4.  17^  .  after 
Harmar's  defeat.  S'.  mines  >jKak-  of  attempting 
to  p,  from  the  I '.Mid  to  Captain  I.udlows  Sta- 
li.'ii  an. I  getting  i">t  m  tiie  w.-»U  for  two  dav*. 
He  tinahv  found  hur-clt  near  Iltmlap  s  >tati.n 
■  >n  the  lag  Miami,  having  escaped  the  Indians 
but  having  U<n  marly  captured  by  u-Kiv  It 
is  apparuH  fr.  m  till-  thai  the  presence  ■  t  the 
Indians  wa-  a  n  .it:,  r  to  1*  cnuv.ud  n;«.n.  "Cut 
t'..r  ihe  repi:!-e  of  <nir  armv.  I  -lion!.]  have  had 
several  11.  «  -tat:  .n-  advanced  fartJler  into  the 
j.nrcha-e  by  tu  xt  -prmg.  !-uf  I  »hali  now  be 
h  ••  :  11  «e  are  able  |..  maintain  ill,  three  ad- 
vanced -:;<;■■  ,ti.." 

It  was  ;,t  Ludlow's  Station  that  St  <  lair'* 
at::  .  iilcv  [h,|  f.  r  ».  me  tn-e  .  ■  t  1  inc.  mil  of 
l-f,r  fiKsi  f.  r  the  ..,;■:<  r  St.  Clair'-  -U - 

fiat  ti;.  -.  "t'c'-'t  n;  -  w.-e  a!!  ivt.-h  ahr---d  an  1 
anv  of  the  -!..•:  n-  w-  r«  a'-  and.  Tied.  I  >m>'..p. 
1-  ■vv.ver.  the  f.  end.r  of  the  -t.vi.  n  at  <'■■;,  r, on 
1  'eva-'.  d  .  n  'In  t>  n.  r.  *urrt  to  that  ]»  int. 
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as  tins  had  been  considered  the  best  barrier  to  all 
the  settlements,  which  reoccupation  gave  con- 
fidence to  the  other  stations.  A  guard  of  six 
soldiers  which  returned  with  the  settler*  to  Col- 
crain  was  ordered  back  by  St.  Clair  to  Fort 
Washington  and  u{M>n  St.  Clair 's  departure  for 
Philadelphia,  Ziegler,  who  succeeded  him.  re- 
placed the  men  having  great  confidence  in  the 
value  of  these  stations.  The  stations  were  guard- 
ed from  time  to  time  by  soldiers  but  tor  some 
unexplained  reason  the  officers  of  the  regular 
army  seemed  to  begrudge  any  troops  for  the 
protection  of  these  pioneer  outposts.  Dr.  (io- 
t'orth  in  his  letter  of  September  3,  17*71.  refers 
to  two  of  the  stations  in  giving  the  number  of 
militia  at  the  various  points.  "The  number  of 
militia  at  these  stations,  from  the  best  accounts  I 
have  received,  are  at  Columbia,  200;  Cincinnati, 
150;  South  Hend,  20:  City  of  Miami.  80;  Dun- 
laps,  15;  and  Covalt's,  20."  The  activity  of  the 
Indians  was  directed  very  largely  against  these 
stations  and  it  was  here  that  settlers  braved  the 
greatest  dangers.  The  principal  station  by  rea- 
son of  the  prominence  of  the  settler  and  of  its 
subsequent  residents  and  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  present  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  Ludlow's  Station. 

This  station  did  not  suffer  as  much  from  the 
attacks  as  some  of  the  others  however.  (  Hhcr 
important  stations  were  Dunlap's  Station  at 
Colerain  011  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Miami 
River  in  the  great  bend  about  a  half  mile  south 
of  the  county  line;  Covalt's  Station  on  the  Little 
Miami  just  below  the  present  site  of  Mil  ford 
and  White's  Station  northeast  of  the  present  site 
of  Carthage,  on  the  bank  of  Mill  creek. 

i.ri.iow's  STATION 

Which  was  established  in  the  spring  of  I7«p. 
was  in  many  respects  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
stations.  Its  site  was  what  is  now  the  north  part 
■  •!  <  umminsvillc  and  is  within  the  limits  of  Cin- 
cinnati, about  five  miles  from  Fountain  square. 
It  was  at  this  |x>int  that  St.  Clair's  army  rendez- 
voused preparatory  to  the  expedition  of  1701, 
»tawug  there  from  August  7  to  September  17. 
'7V 

<  »n  March  9.  t"<»o,  Israel  Ludlow  entered  land 
warrants  83  and  84.  locating  the  west  half  of 
section  23  in  the  third  township  of  the  second 
fractional  range.  Here  with  Janus  Miller,  Jos- 
eph and  Enoch  Melleiidry.  Daniel  I'.ates.  Elijah 
Hardest),  Frederick  Patohel,  John  N'oIk-1  Cum- 
mins, Jonathan  Pier  son,  I'.nos  Terrace  and 
Thomas  Goud>  he  formed  a  settlement,  (ioudy. 


a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  lawyer  and 
having  reached  the  city  as  early  as  1789  has  been 
called  the  first  lawyer  in  the  town.  Four  years 
after  his  arrival  he  married  the  sister  of  John 
S.  Wallace.  His  descendants  are  still  living 
north  of  Reading. 

The  settlers  erected  a  blockhouse  at  the  point 
known  as  Knowlton's  Corner  where  Knowlton 
street  intersects  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Day- 
ton Railway.  After  St.  Clair's  defeat,  the  set- 
tlement was  entirely  deserted  and  the  soldiers 
when  they  encamped  here  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
treat took  possession  of  the  cabins  and  block- 
houses which  were  entirely  unoccupied.  After 
a  time  tile  settlers  drifted  back,  among  whom 
was  Abner  Host  on  who  had  a  cabin  near  the 
station.  Ludlow  himself  did  not  reside  at  the 
station  until  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  as  his 
business  interests  kept  him  in  Cincinnati  where 
he  lived  at  the  northwest  corner  of  F'ront  and 
Main  streets  in  the  first  frame  house  built  in 
Cincinnati  in  1791.  The  blockhouse  stood  u|xmi 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Cuinminsville 
Christian  Church,  which  was  built  from  the 
liberality  of  Colonel  Ludlow's  daughter.  Mrs. 
McLean.  When  Ludlow  moved  to  the  station  in 
1796,  he  erected  his  d welling  house  some  dis- 
tance above  the  site  of  the  blockhouse,  where  as 
the  Ludlow  mansion  it  has  become  familiar  to 
many  generations  of  Cincinnatians.  It  was  at 
first  a  log  structure  but  subsequently  covered 
with  weather  hoarding  and  at  the  time  of  its 
erection  was  regarded  as  the  best  looking  and 
largest  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

E.  D.  Mansfield,  the  son  of  Jared  Mansfield, 
the  surveyor-general,  describes  the  house  in  his 
reminiscences:  "It  was  then  a  large  two-story 
dwelling  with  wings — the  best  looking  and  I 
think  the  largest  house  then  in  Cincinnati.  My 
father  being  surveyor-general  look  one  of  the 
wings  as  his  office,  and  the  other  was  used  as 
the  kitchen;  the  lawn  sloped  down  toward  Mill 
creek  and  there  was  a  large  garden.  This  house 
is  still  standing  in  the  midst  of  Cuinminsville. 
"  *  *  It  had  a  large  apple  orchard  and  two 
gardens,  a  kitchen  and  a  flower  garden."  Mr. 
Mansfield's  accounts  of  the  life  at  this  house 
give  a  charming  view  of  many  of  the  people 
who  constituted  what  was  the  best  of  the  early 
society  of  Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  Ludlow,  who  survived  her  husband  after 
his  premature  death  in  1804,  had  come  from 
Chamliershurg.  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Chamber*  family.    Her  letters  are  among 
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the  best  descriptions  wt  lave  of  the  life  of  that 
time.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine  education  and 
many  accomplishments  and  s<>  popular  among 
the  Indians  as  to  receive  from  than  the  name  of 
Athapasca, — the  good  woman.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  1804,  she  moved  to  Cincinnati 
but  upon  her  remarriage  in  1N10  to  Rev.  David 
Risk,  she  returned  to  live  at  the  station.  Her 
second  husband  died  in  1X1S  after  which  she 
lived  in  Cincinnati  for  a  time  and  afterwards 
among  relatives  in  Iranklin  where  she  died  in 
1 8*1. 

Her  granddaughter,  the  daughter  oj  James  C. 
Ludlow,  Sara  Bella  I  Mm  lop  Ludlow,  became  the 
third  wife  of  Salmon  I'.  Chase.  Another  grand- 
daughter married  Ran<lall  Hunt  of  New  <  >r- 
lcans.  A  daughter,  Sara  Bella  Ludlow  became 
the  wife  of  John  Mclxan,  afterwards  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cnitcd  State-  She 
had  first  married  a  young  law>er  from  Kentucky 
named  Carrard.  1  wo  of  Iter  'sons  became  pn.m- 
ment  soldiers  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
both  of  them  attaining  the  rank  of  general.  Mr. 
Mansfield  gives  u>  a  lively  picture  of  Sarah 
Bella,  "who  was  quite  near  his  own  age,  and  a 
fair  haired  bright  eyed  girl,  a  perfect  blonde. 
She  grew  up  to  Ik-  a  handv>me  woman  and  was 
as  brilliant  as  handsome,  She  was  as  long  as 
I  saw  much  of  her  one  of  the  most  attractive 
persons  in  society. 

"When  they  left  the  station-  lor  us  the  little 
Sara  gave  me  in  a  keg  a  large  number  of  duck 
eggs  which  subsequently  proved  a  great  amuse- 
ment. I  hatched  my  eggs  under  hens  and  found 
myself  having  a  llock  of  seventeen  ducks  all 
of  which  were  white  without  a  dark  feather. 
That  Hock  of  ducks  was  my  pride  and  delight. 
(  hie  day  I  was  thrown  in  a  great  fright  b>  a  very 
natural  though  to  nu  a  strange  incident.  Wild 
ducks  were  very  numerous  in  the  creek,  and  my 
white  ducks  got  to  associating  with  them;  s.  ■ 
one  morning  the  wild  ducks  <<»  k  thght  into  tin 
skies  and  my  ducks  with  them  I  thought  they 
were  gone  hut  after  a  while  t<>  n>\  delight  t1t«.-> 
returned." 

Other  \isit..rs  mentioned  by  Mr,  Mansfield,  in 
addition  to  Little  Turtle  whoM  vi-u  has  U  en 
noted,  were  John  Mansfield  a  young  man  >,i  ex- 
traordinary worth  and  genius;  Joseph  Ifti.u. 
who  afterwards  became  <  '<■  llctal  of  Lnginci  rs  ; 
Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  the  if. ■  -[  distinguished  jilf.  sj. 
cian  of  the  <  >hio  \  .  1 1  ley.  ,  Judge  afterwards  i.o\- 
errtor  Brown,  and  others  ot  h  s,  note  and  equal- 
ly agreeable  n;.  tiiticj  s  of  the  -s  :.,]  c:r.  '(  " 


t  HE  MANSF1KU>S. 

The  Mansfield  family  itself  was  no  less  note- 
worth)  in  iIk  earlv  days  of  this  community. 
In  addition  to  the  surveyor-general  and  his  son. 
the  editor,  biographer  and  historian,  was  Miss 
Harriet  Sisson.  "my  father's  niece  and  adopted 
daughter.  While  at  Ludlow  Station  she  married 
IM".  Daniel  Drake  a  man  of  genius  and  science." 
Dr.  Drake  as  i>  apparent  to  any  student  of  the 
early  history  of  Cincinnati  was  in  many  respects 
the  most  considerable  figure  of  his  time.  "My 
lather  had  in  his  office  two  nephews  Itoth  of 
whom  were  pleasant  and  even  brilliant  men. 
line  ot  these,  Captain  John  lenno  Mansfield, 
was  an  older  brother  of  (ieneral  Mansfield  anil 
was  killed  at  Antietam.  Captain  John  l\  Mans- 
field  was  thought  by  my  parents,  who  were 
good  judges,  to  tie  the  most  promising  man  tliev 
knew.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  a  student  of 
science,  and  an  elegant  writer.  Some  of  his 
writings  appear  in  the  'Portfolio,'  edited  by 
Major  Denny." 

Captain  Mansfield  was  captain  of  one  of  the 
two  volunteer  companies  in  Cincinnati  in  the 
spring  of  i8t3  and  txvame  a  part  of  the  army 
of  Hull,  and  with  that  army  was  surrendered  at 
Detroit.  He  was  seized  with  a  fever  while 
crossing  I -ike  Krie  and  died  just  after  his  re- 
turn to  Cincinnati  "not  of  fever  alone  but  of  a 
broken  Ik  art."  The  other  nephew  referred  to  was 
Joseph  <  lilltert  Tot  ten.  then  aU»tit  IS  vcars  of  age 
"a  genial,  pleasing  ami  |»>pular  jhtsoh."  His 
subsequent  career  is  well  known.  He  graduated 
at  West  Lomt.  served  through  the  War  of  iSu. 
the  Mexican  War  and  the  War  of  the  KcUllion. 
•  luring  which  he  had  Income  chief  of  the  Kn- 
gineer  Corps."'  Mansfield  left  Ludlow  \  Station 
in  June.  1K..J.  having  lived  there  almost  four 
v.ars.  t  Mansfield's  Personal  Memories.  Chap- 
lers  II  and  III  * 

1  >ther  visitors  to  the  Ludlow  mansion  at 
vations  tim,  s  wi  rt  John  l lev  c*  Swiniies  Arthur 
St.  t  "lair.  Antlionv  Wayne,  William  II  llarri- 
,  sou.  Coventor  W'orthitigton,  Salmon  I'  Chase. 
Jacob  i'.uniti.  NnhoJ.is  I.oJtgvvorth,  »>livir  M. 
Spemer.  Judge  '.eforth,  <>ovcrnor  M«igs.  1  iov - 
ertvr    r.fowit,   Lewis   I;,..,   <  ,cn    John   S    '  1. Ill' '. 

Judge  D.  K.  l'sti  .  On.  Will-. 1111  Lytic.  '  mi.  J, 
II     Pan,    l.iti'i     TnrtY.   and    1- >l -on -ja  ha  his. 
1  o,jr  old  In.  tid  I'.olu-ngi .  baliis  t .     1  I  tvi.ir.  Mill 
irick  \'allcv.  p.    1_7  1 

Mrs    I.K'llow  in  a  letter  written  to  1  >r.  I'.oii- 
dmot   from  this  station  d< -cr;t».  s  the  vi«it  she 
1  d    fr.  ■■:   tin    e.  let  .rat-  d    Indian  chief  just 
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mentioned:  "About  the  year  1800,  in  the  mouth 
ot  June,  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  I  sat  in 
my  parlor  at  Ludlow's  Station,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  smooth  green  yard,  slightly  shaded 
from  tin?  fervor  of  the  sun  by  the  depending 
houghs  of  three  luxuriant  willows,  which  a  few 
years  had  brought  to  sentimental  perfection — 
with  feelings  in  j>crfect  accordance  with  the 
harmony  of  the  scene,  I  exjK-rienced  a  tranquil- 
ity of  mind  to  which  I  had  been  for  some  time 
a  stranger,  and  forgot  for  the  moment  that 
there  was  in  all  the  world  a  human  being  less 
happy  than  myself. 

"I  was  interrupter!  by  the  entrance  of  two 
strangers  of  uncommon  interest.  The  first  was 
my  old  friend,  the  Delaware  chief.  Itok-on-ja- 
hadus.  1  rose  to  meet  him  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come. After  taking  my  hand,  he  said,  'La-na- 
pak-wa  la  name  given  me  by  the  Delaware  In- 
dians) this  is  my  friend  Kin-ka -box-kic."  They 
took  their  seats,  and  informed  me  that  they  had 
called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  dinner,  having 
made  the  engagement  with  my  husband  in  town 
They  were  on  their  return  from  seeing  the  Great 
Father,  as  they  called  the  President. 

"At  dinner  they  received  my  attentions  as 
persons  of  good  breeding  in  those  circles  where 
good  breeding  excludes  every  useless  ceremony. 

"  Kin-ka-box-kic  was  taciturn.  When  he 
spoke,  it  was  in  the  Delaware  tongue.  He  de- 
sired his  friend  to  tell  me  that  he  could  not 
speak  English.  Kok-on  ja-ha  his  informed  me 
that  the  President  had  said  "they  must  improve 
their  lands;  their  young  men  must  learn  to 
plough:  their  young  women  must  learn  to  spin." 
He  seemed  dejected,  but  he  was  noble  in  his  de- 
portment. While  we  sat  conversing  at  the  table 
after  the  cloth  was  removed,  he  said.  "I.ah-na- 
pak  wa.  we  now  go.*  "  And  when  shall  I  see  you 
again,  Rok-on-ja-ha-lus ?'  said  I.  'Me  old;  me 
*ooti  lay  down,"  said  he,  with  a  horizontal  mo- 
tion of  his  hand.  Then  raising  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  with  an  ardent  emotion.  In-  added  with 
an  effusion  of  feeling  I  have  never  seen  more 
expressive,  'But  we  shall  meet  with  Jesus.'  1 
rook  his  hand,  inquiring  with  rapture.  T.ok-on- 
la-lia-lus  do  ymi  know  Jesus?'  He  answered 
with  firmness,  'Me  know  Jesus;  me  love  Jesus.' 
Then  rising  from  the  table,  they  shook  hands 
with  me,  solemnly  saying  farewell.  M\  eves 
followed  their  venerable  figures  until  the  i h »r 
closer!  from  my  view  for  the  last  lime  in  this 
world  Rok-on-ja  hn-his  and  his  friend." 

Ludlow's  original  tract  of  bud  embraced  what 
i*  now  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  a  part  ot  Clif- 


ton and  the  town  of  Cumminsville.  At  his  death 
in  1804  the  part  where  the  blockhouse  was  erect- 
ed came  into  the  possession  of  his  son.  James 
C.  Ludlow.  At  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway,  it  Ik- 
came  necessary  to  destroy  this  fortification  which 
was  in  the  line  of  the  road.  The  place  contin- 
ued to  be  known  as  Ludlow's  Station  for  many 
years  although  little  was  done  towards  building 
a  town  dure.  In  t8^_»  a  log  school  house  in 
the  neighborhood  was  used  by  preachers  who 
crime  to  the  ncighl»orhood,  among  them  Kev. 
David  Fergus  and  Kev.  David  Root,  Presby- 
terians, anil  Rev.  Walter  Scott  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Hall  of  Free  Discussion  was  built 
by  James  C.  Ludlow  in  i8jj  in  the  interest  of 
education,  literature,  and  religion  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lean finally  donated  the  site  of  die  old  block- 
house for  the  Christian  Church  which  dated  luck 
as  far  as  1832.  The  neighborhood  was  sonn  - 
limes  called  the  "Tan-yard"  from  the  tanner y 
of  David  Cummins  which  was  in  the  triangle 
former!  bv  Spring  drove  avenue,  Hamilton  pike 
and  Him?  Rock  street  in  the  early  "forties." 

CUMMIN.SVII.I  I! 

David  Cummins,  a  son  of  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers, was  born  in  a  house  on  Third  street  op- 
posite the  IJurnet  House.  He  is  said  by  Dr. 
Drake  to  have  been  the  first  child  born  in  (  in- 
einnati.  "  The  eldest  liorn  of  a  broad  and  bril- 
liant succession  was  David  Cummins,  whose 
name  has  been  appropriately  perpetuated  in  our 
little  neighbor— Cumminsville.  the  site  of  which 
was  then  a  sugar  tree  wood  with  groves  of  paw- 
paw and  spiccwood  hushes."  The  place  of  his 
birth  was  a  "humble  log  cabin  in  front  of  where 
the  Unmet  House  now  stands."  ( >thcr  candi- 
dates for  this  important  honor  mentioned  else- 
where are  William  Moody,  born  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Fourth  and  Main  streets,  a  (laugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Kitchcl  and  Maj.  Daniel  <  iano. 
There  is  a  John  Cummins  mentioned  in  Timothy 
Flint's  "Wars  of  the  West."  wl»o  was  probably 
the  same  person.    (Drake's  Discourses,  p.  20.) 

Just  above  this  on  a  knoll  was  the  tavern  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson  where  afterwards  was  located 
the  celebrated  Hoffner  resilience.  Iletweeii  Mr. 
Cummins  and  the  Hutchinson  family  there  arose 
a  contest  of  historic  interest.  A  stream  of  water 
flower!  from  the  Hutchinson  place  from  which 
Mr.  Cummins  by  his  deed  was  entitled  to  use 
as  much  as  would  How  through  "five  three-quar- 
ter inch  auger  holes."  Hutchinson  had  connect- 
ed with  his  tavern  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres 
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mi  winch  was  a  dairy  and  on  a  dry  summer  s 
day  his  wife  frightened  by  the  scarcity  of  water 
plugged  up  die  pipe  to  the  tannery.  It  was 
opened  naturally  enough  by  the  Cummin-  fac- 
tion and  again  closed.  The  controversy  involved 
all  the  members  of  both  families  and  all  those 
connected  with  them  and  all  the  neighbors.  A 
(  orsican  vendetta,  to  the  extent  of  reprisals  in 
the  way  of  destroying  the  property  of  the  con 
lc slants,  ensued.  Naturally  lawsuits  followed 
and  court  costs  and  attendant  expenses  finally 
impoverished  the  litigants.  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
farm  was  mortgaged  to  the  I'mted  States  llank 
and  finally  on  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  the 
property  was  taken  by  tin-  bank  and  sold.  Mr. 
Hoffncr  bought  the  tavern  with  47  acres  of  land 
for  $5.01x1.  Mr.  Cummins  on  his  i»art  lo>t  hi- 
tan  yard  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  I-.phrairti 
Know  lion  from  w  hom  runs  the  name  oi  Knowl- 
ton's  corner.  Tins  is  the  hrst  instance  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  Hamilton  County  of  the  serious 
result  which  follows  from  watering  stock. 

Knowlton  had  built  his  dwelling  and  his  store 
at  the  junction  of  ihe  old  Wayne  and  St.  Clair 
roads,  now  Spring  drove  avenue  and  Hamilton 
pike,  along  in  the  early  "'twenties."  <  Mi  the 
burning  of  this  house  he  erected  the  stone  struc- 
ture know  n  as  Know  Hon  s  Corner.  In  1845  In- 
laid <«ut  part  of  Ins  farm  in  Ii>ts  extending  from 
Mill  creek  to  the  west  of  C>>leraiu  pike.  WIkii 
the  p«»st  office  was  established,  he  its  first  post- 
master gave  to  it  the  name  of  Cumminsv  illc  in 
memory  of  the  old  tanner  whose  pro|*Tt>  he  had 
bought. 

The  village  was  incorporated  NowmU-r  .•<>. 
18*13.  anil  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
as  the  ,25th  Ward.  Septetnlier  <>.  1S7J.  Strange 
Iv  enough  the  name  Ludlow  is  m  110  was  at 
present  identified  with  the  village  which  owed  its 
origin  to  the  pioneer.  l  or  a  few  years  the 
{N»t  office  was  called  LudN-w  but  the  name  wa> 
^oon  abandoned.  It  is  now.  under  the  new  >ul»- 
division  of  the  city,  the  .\\r>\  Ward. 

<  ol  imiN  oK  IHM  M-'s  s  1  VT  los 

In  the  early  spring  of  17.10,  John  Dunlap  and 
as».  *  tales  laid  oitt  tin  station  ,,f  (  ..-iram  .  -u  the 
<  .nat  Miami,  17  mile*  northwc»t  of  Fort  Wash, 
ington  I  hinlap  was  an  I  r  1  - 1 1  •  n  1  n  front,  > 
raine.  Ireland  and  wa«  oi-r  of  the  surveyors 
of  the  Miatui.  A  few  -ettiers  uie<l  hi.".l  and 
built  a  fort  or  -t;iti<  n  at  -.his  -|-.{.  It  o  n-  -ted 
of  a  duster  of  ca'«:-i«  f.i> "ing  <■  ach  otlv.  r  . vfupy- 
•ng  ;«  space  of  al- .in  .in  acre  an.!  c>  -:i ni  ,  t ■  ■!  to- 
gether  with  pitk«?».  i-j'-t    t-  et  h-gh  <--.i  :»rs,d 


of  small  timber  split  in  half  and  sharpened  at 
the  ends  and  set  a  sufficient  depth  in  the  ground. 
At  the  corners  were  small  -blockhouses.  The 
r. «.fs  of  the  cabins  wire  built  so  as  to  slope  out- 
ward with  eves  so  low  that  it  is  said  the  dogs 
were  accustomed  to  jump  from  the  stumps  on 
the  outside  to  the  roof  and  so  get  into  the  en- 
closure.    Within  this  fortification  dwelt  about 
thirty  people,  men.  women  and  children  of  whom 
ii.K  more  than  ten  were  able  to  bear  arms.  The 
fear  of  the  Indians  whose  marauding  jwrttes  fre- 
quently came  down  as  far  as  the  (  >hio  caused  ap 
I  plication  to  W-  made  at  Fort  Washington  for  a 
!  garrison.    Lieutenant  Kingsbury  was  sent  with 
18   soldiers  to  a«ist   the  station.     This  little 
i  station  was  the  scene  on  January  to.  170.1.  of  the 
1  fiercest   and    longest    sustained    Indian  attack 
'  made  upon  anv  of  the  settlements  within  the 
I  hunts  of  Hamilton  County  and  its  story  has 
been  told  by  several  of  the  survivor-. 

T II  K  AH  U  K  11V  IH  Nt.AI's  M  A1|o\ 

1  >n  January  8th,  Col.  John  S.  Wallace,  a 
I  native  of  Pennsylvania  an<l  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Cincinnati,  was  surveying  «»n  the  west 
bank  of  the  Great  Miami.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Abtx-r  Hunt,  who  was  also  a  survivor  and 
John  Sloan  and  Mr.  Cunningham.  They  hao 
encamped  during  the  night  and  after  I»renk fast- 
ing on  vent >on  which  they  roasted  at  their  cam]' 
fire  they  set  out  to  explore  the  Miami  Itotioms 
almve  tin-  spot  where  Ditulap's  Station  was  lo- 
cated. They  had  proceeded  not  more  than  seventy 
yards  when  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by 
savages  who  had  undoubtedly  prepared  an  am- 
buscade for  them.  At  the  first  volley  of  eight 
or  ten  guns,  Cunningham  fell  to  the  ground. 
Hunt  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  made  a 
primmer  ln-fore  he  omM  recover.  Sloan  «a<  shot 
through  the  t«<dy  but  managed  to  keip  his  feet 
and  started  off  on  the  run  with  Wallace  who  was 
unhurt.  AU-ut  al!  the  Indians  pursued  W'allace 
fi>r  over  a  mile  and  a  half.  but  by  reason  of  hi* 
uncommon  activity  he  was  able  to  e-ca]«c  them 
He  was  .-ucomtcitiu  d  by  Hunt's  |..,-e  hor-c. 
Wallace  was  shot  at  twice  1»  fore  lie  eaughl  up 
with  Slsm  Hit  fortunately  was  Ti.  -t  hit.  His 
leggings  Ix-eame  !•  -  --.rn-i  .Hid  at  flu  lioment 
of  tin-  tit  -1  -hot  he  t r  1: -1 »  1 1  and  fi  !1.  Stip'»os.ing 
bun  struck  bv  the  1  ■  1 : ". !  1  t  the  Indians  raised  a 
shout.  \Vah!  IF"''  caVul.iting  on  the  c- r 
taint y  of  his  scab.  He  ha-flv  tud  his  kgging» 
and  resui.ie.l  his  tvght  and  effect-  1  his  «  s.-.,pe. 
They  siuneded  tn  ,r—i'-  the  Miami  River 
and  head  d  br  Fort  \V.ol ■:\-.-J'.  n      <  >u  :}<■  vs;»y 
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Sloan  faint  from  his  wound  stopped  but  Wallace 
advised  him  to  thrust  part  of  his  shirt  in  the 
bullet -hole  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  After 
traveling  about  six  miles  they  fell  into  the  trace 
t'rotn  Cole  rain  and  concluded  to  visit  that  post 
and  put  the  settlers  there  on  their  guard,"  es- 
pecially as  Sloan  was  so  weak  and  faint  from  the 
loss  of  blood  and  the  opening  of  his  wound, 
that  they  concluded  that  it  would  Ik-  impossible 
to  reach  the  farther  point.  That  night  it  rained, 
froze  and  finally  snowed  six  or  seven  inches  in 
depth. 

The  garrison  had  no  special  reason  to  expect 
an  attack,  and  on  the  next  morning,  Sunday, 
Lieutenant  Kingsbury  sent  out  four  or  five  nun. 
who  were  guided  by  Wallace,  to  the  scene  of 
the  disaster,  where  they  found  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  Cunningham,  tomahawked  and 
scalped.  They  buried  it  on  the  s|x)t,  and  re- 
turned without  molestation.  So  assured  was 
Kingsbury  that  there  was  no  danger  that  he  sur- 
rendered his  own  quarters  to  Sloan  and  spent 
the  night  in  the  soldiers'  quarters  in  lively  and 
j<KOse  conversation.  The  next  morning  at  sun- 
rise just  as  the  women  were  milking  the  cows, 
the  fort  was  invested  by  a  party  of  five  hundred 
Indians,  commanded  by  Simon  dirty.  His  broth- 
er was  also  in  the  attacking  force,  as  well  as 
1'diic  Jacket  and  other  well  known  chiefs.  The 
first  notice  of  the  Indians'  presence  was  given 
In  a  large  black  dog,  which  sprang  from  a  stump 
<iti  the  outside  upon  one  of  the  cabins  and  began 
lurking  furiously;  but  for  this  alarm  the  In- 
dians would  have  been  at  the  gates  ami  every 
soul  in  the  garrison  would  have  liecn  massacred, 
so  secret  and  quiet  had  been  their  approach, 
lieutenant  Kingsbury  immediately  clapped  his 
hands  and  called:    '  The  Indians!" 

So  unsuspicious  was  the  garrison  that  they 
thought  this  alarm  by  Kingsbury  to  In-  merely 
a  ruse  to  put  them  to  the  proof,  as  of  course  the 
alarm  should  have  been  given  by  the  sentry.  A 
volley,  however,  fired  by  the  Indians  soon 
brought  the  occupants  of  the  station  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  This 
4io»  wounded  a  soldier  named  McVickar.  The 
soldiers  within  «vcre  at  once  jiosted  in  their  j>osi- 
tions.  without  waiting  for  them  to  dress  them- 
selves. One  of  them,  William  Wiseman,  tells 
us  that  he  had  on  no  clothing  except  a  shirt,  and 
this  probably  was  the  condition  of  many  others. 
Wiseman,  who  was  Kingsbury's  orderly-ser- 
geant, tells  us  that  he  ran  into  the  mill  house,  a 
small  building  not  far  from  the  blockhouse, 
which  had  no  chinking  or  daubing     His  action 


I  was  from  curiosity,  as  he  had  never  seen  an 
Indian.  "To  his  unaccustomed  vision,  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth  ap|X'arcd  at  first  to  be  covered 
with  them,  and  their  peculiar  headgearing  of 
feathers  ami  pigment,  and  the  horrid  jingling  of 
the  deerhoofs  and  horns,  tied  around  their  knees, 
presented  a  spectacle  of  great  interest,  so  much 

,  so  as  to  make  him  forget,  for  the  moment,  that 
they  were  enemies,  and  had  invested  the  station 
with  a  hostile  intent." 

The  Indians  had  surrounded  the  fortress  en- 

!  tirely  on  the  land  side,  and  were  resting  their 
tlanks  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  on  either  side 
of  the  station.    Wiseman  says  that  the  thought 

;  of  firing  did  not  occur  to  limi.  but  he  stood  lean- 
ing on  his  musket,  looking  at  the  Indians  until 

t  another  man,  McVickar,  came  into  the  mill- 
house.    The  Indians,  who  seem  to  have  over- 

,  looked  Wiseman,  saw  McVickar.  and  tired  at 

■  him.  ami  wounded  him  in  the  arm.    Some  of 

!  the  balls  from  the  volley  coining  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Wiseman  convinced  him  of  the  cx- 
pediency  of  retiring  to  a  place  of  shelter.  He 

I  went  to  the  blockhouse  and  put  on  his  clothes, 
and  then  was  located  at  a  port-hole,  where  he 

.  staid  all  that  day  and  ensuing  night  without 
being  relieved. 

The  Indians  in  the  meantime  had  sheltered 
themselves  behind  the  logs  which  were  King 
alnnit.  and  finding  that  the  garrison  was  prepared, 
they  demanded  a  parley.  Aimer  Hunt,  who  had 
been  captured  with  Wallace's  party,  was  placed 
upon  a  log  three  or  four  rods  from  the  pickets. 
He  was  securely  hound,  his  arms  were  pinioned 
behind  him.  and  Simon  ( iirty .  lying  behind  the 
log,  held  the  cord  by  which  he  was  bound.  He 
was  compelled  to  demand  the  surrender  of  tin- 
place  u|>on  the  promise  that  life  and  pro|>ertv 
would  be  respected.  The  consciousness  of  his 
own  danger  induced  him  to  urge  the  acceptance 
of  these  terms.  Xo  one  in  the  fort,  however, 
was  willing  to  trust  to  the  good  faith  of  (iirty. 
ami  Kingsbury  refused  to  consider  the  proposi- 
tion. It  liecame  apparent  in  the  course  of  the 
parley  that  Simon  dirty  was  in  command,  and 
his  brother  George  was  with  them,  as  well  as 
Rlue  Jacket.  The  Indians  claimed  to  have  pres- 
ent five  hundred  of  their  minuVr.  with  three 
hundred  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  have  scouts 
guarding  the  way  between  the  station  and  I'ort 
Washington. 

tiik  m:\Tii  OF  II I  NT. 
Kingsbury  told  them  that  he  had  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Judge  Syinmes.  at  Xorth  I'.end.  who 
would  soon  be  up  to  their  relief  with  his  entire 
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settlement.  Thcv  promptly  informed  him  that 
they  knew  he  was  lying,  and  that  Judge  Symmes 
was  then  in  New  jersey,  and  in  case  an  imme- 
diate surrender  was  not  made  they  would  all 
be  massacred  ami  the  station  burned.  The  par- 
ley lasted  for  about  two  hours,  (hiring  whieh 
time  the  members  of  the  garrison  had  been  or- 
dered to  have  their  wea|>ons  aimed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  picking  off  any  Indian  who  left  his  she! 
tcr.  As  a  result  of  this  many  Indians  were 
struck,  and  dirty  complained  of  this  method  of 
holding  a  treaty.  Kingsbury  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied with  a  big  oath,  and  in  a  loud  voice  swore 
that  he  would  punish  the  first  man  that  tired  a 
gun,  but  immediately  -added  in  a  tall  whisj>cr. 
"Kill  the  rascals  if  you  can!"  At  the  conclusion 
he  told  Ciirty  that  if  they  were  five  hundred  dev- 
ils, he  would  never  surrender  to  them,  and 
jumped  down  from  his  position.  As  he  leaped 
down  a  tremendous  volley  of  musketry  from 
the  Indians  was  tired,  and  one  of  the 
halls  cut  off  the  white  plume  in  Kings- 
bury's hat.  The  station  was  then  completely 
invested,  and  the  attacking  was  m«»t  violent 
and  continuous.  The  Indians  seemed  cer- 
tain of  victory,  and  fired  from  Ixliind  stumps 
and  trees  and  log*.  A  quantity  of  hrtishwr-od 
lav  in  front  of  the  station,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
terrupted efforts  of  the  Indians  to  prepare  for 
the  assault.  This  was  fired  hv  the  besiegers,  who 
hail  rushed  in  with  burning  brands,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  set  fire  to  the  pickets  and  cabins.  Tlie 
excellent  marksmanship  of  the  besieged  pre- 
vented this,  however.  One  Indian  was  killed 
just  as  he  reached  the  ImiMing.  I  .ate  in  the 
afternoon  Hunt  was  sent  forward  again  to  in- 
form them  that  they  were  about  to  draw 
off  for  refreshments,  but  at  the  time  the  m-  on 
went  down  thcv  would  return  and  put  the  entire 
garrison  to  death  by  the  tomahawk.  The 
soldiers,  who  were  but  18  iu  number,  and  the 
settlers,  of  whom  eight  or  ten  were  able  to  Ixar 
anus,  as  well  as  the  women  ami  children,  re- 
mained at  their  po-i».  watchful  and  anxious. 
The  only  u*>d  that  was  served  out  during  the 
whole  siege  was  some  parched  corn,  which  the 
young  girls  carried  around  from  time  to  time. 
There  was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  fort,  and 
access  to  the  river  was  f  ■>  hazardous  an  under- 
taking. The  moon  went  down  shortly  after  -•in- 
set, and  thereupon  the  Indians  returned  t"  make 
their  word  good.  The  ram  which  had  fa  "en 
during  the  day  had  fro/en  into  sK-t-t.  which  to 
smile  extent  pro;,ct<d  tin  buildings  f r ■  o  1 1  ?h<* 
fin  brands.     Hundreds  of  Maying  arf-n-  wire 


I  shot  into  the  stockades  and  upon  the  roofs  of 
the  buildings,  but  the  desperation  of  the  garri- 
son, conscious  that  their  lives  would  pay  the 
penalty  of  any  oversight,  prevented  a  conflagra- 
tion. The  Indians  continued  this  attacking  until 
about  midnight,  when  they  drew  off  to  carry  out 
their  threats  with  regard  to  the  prisoner.  Hunt. 

|  in  revenge  for  his  failure  to  persuade  his  asso- 
ciates to  surrender.  He  was  brought  to  a  place 
in  full  view  of  the  station,  where  he  was  strip|ie<l 
entirely  naked,  and  fastened  to  a  log  with  his 
hands  and  feet  outstretched,  and  pinioned  to 
the  ground.  A  pile  of  dead  limbs  was  placed 
upon  his  bodv  and  set  on  fire,  while  a  horrid 
dance,  accompanied  with  whooping  and  veiling, 
was  kept  up  tor  hours.  The  screams  of  Hunt 
were  plainly  heard  by  the  garrison  in  the  midst 
of  the  yelling  of  the  Indians,  and  continued  for 
a  long  time,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  toward 
daylight,  when  they  ceased,  as  life  had  probably 
expired.  At  daybreak  the  attacking  was  re- 
newed. The  garrison  was  given  a  little  relief 
at  this  time  by  a  change  of  stations.  Those  w  ho 
had  been  in  the  open  air  were  placed  within  thc 
Mockhouse  at  the  port-holes,  and  those  that  were 
within  were  placed  outside.  In  the  bWkhouse 
were  gathered  the  women  and  children  to  the 
number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty.  As  Wis- man 
tells  the  story,  Kingsbury,  upon  entering  the 
blockhouse,  was  assailed  by  the  women  and 
children  with  questions  regarding  their  ehaiut  s 
of  safety.  His  response  was:  "l  adies,  we  must 
all  suffer  and  die  together  1  know  of  no  means 
of  relief!"  He  explained  that  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  procure  a  volunteer  from  among  the 
soldiers  who  should  go  to  l*ort  Washington  and 
give  the  alarm  and  bring  relief,  but  all  in  vain. 
Wiseman  immediately  offered  to  take  the  adven- 
ture upon  condition  that  the  garrison  should 
be  paraded  in  front  of  the  blockhouse  to  see 
him  cross  the  river  in  safety,  or  N-  killed  or 
wounded  in  attempting  it  This  was  agreed  to. 
and  the  men  were  drawn  up  for  Wiseman's  de- 
parture. 

WISEMAN  S  M  VI  NTrjOS, 

Wiseman's  account  continues:  "This  was 
probably  lietwecn  se\en  and  ten  o'clvk  in  the 
morning.  The  canoe  was  drawn  up  on  the 
beach,  as  to  require  s. ,mr  little  assistance 
readily  to  g,-t  it  off  I  do  not  reco'Yct  who 
rendered  me  this  .v-i.tjnrc,  which  w:is  to  he 
done  bv  being  ■nmwhat  expo*- d  to  the  fire 
of  the  lx  sieger-,  but  Mr.  Hahn  ;i->:t.--  m<  now 
that  it  wa*  rums,  )\ ,  th-n  a  U-\  of  u  ■••,tr-.  and 
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his  father,  who  gave  mc  their  aid  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  at  length  I  was  in  the  boat,  alone, 
using  my  utmost  exertions  in  setting  myself,  by 
means  of  a  pole,  across  the  stream.  I  had  need 
to  be  in  a  hurry,  for  I  was  in  the  presence  of 
five  hundred  hostile  Indians,  who  were  honoring 
me  with  their  attention  in  the  shape  of  a  leaden 
shower  of  bullets,  some  of  which  whistled  by  mc 
and  spent  their  force  in  the  water,  and  some 
struck  and  shattered,  in  a  small  measure,  my 
frail  "dug  out,'  though,  happily,  none  touched  or 
injured  my  person.  I  reached  the  opposite  shore, 
where  I  waited  long  enough  to  draw  the  canoe 
partly  on  the  beach,  when  I  seized  my  musket 
and  put  myself,  as  soon  as  possible,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  underwood,  and  took  my  course 
down  stream.  I  had  been  told  that  about  two 
miles  below  the  station  there  was  a  ripple,  where 
I  could  easily  recross,  but  if  I  missed  that— since 
I  could  not  swim— I  should  be  obliged  to  make 
my  way  to  Symmcs'  Station,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  I  would  Ik-  as  far  away  from  Fort 
Washington  as  at  Colerain 

•"When  I  had  gone,  as  1  supposed,  about  two 
miles,  I  sat  down  and  took  a  wary  and  cautious 
reconnoissancc,  in  every  direction,  to  see,  if  I 
might,  some  of  the  scouts  that  Girty  told  us 
were  occupying  the  country  between  us  and  Fort 
Washington.  After  satisfying  myself  that  there 
were  none  near  me,  I  stripped  myself  and  at- 
tempted to  wade  the  river.  I  found  the  water 
Jt  neck  deep,  and  growing  deeper  still,  when  I 
was  obliged  to  desist.  I  made  a  like  attempt 
at  two  other  places,  but  with  similar  success,  in 
the  cold  water,  filled  as  the  river  was  with  mush- 
tee,  when  T  concluded  that  I  had  no  alternative 
Init  to  go  to  Symmes's.  But,  luckily,  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  place  where  I  made  my 
last  abortive  attempt  to  wade,  I  discovered  the 
ripple,  and  was  enabled  to  cross  where  the  water 
»a<  not  more  than  knee  deep.    Without  further 

•  lotruction,  or  being  intercepted  by  Indians,  I 
rrarbed  Port  Washington  about  four  o'clock  in 
•he  afternoon,  where  my  Captain,  Truman,  ac- 
companied me  to  General  Marmar's  quarters,  and 
I  delivered  my  letters.  Captain  Truman  re- 
sponded to  the  General's  questions,  who  I  was, 
.ind  to  what  company  I  belonged,  with  pride,  as 
Ytv  and  that  I  was  the  youngest  soldier  in  the 
*rmy.     An  exorbitant  dram  of  brandy,  which 

•  aptain  T.   forced  me  to  take,  and  a  hearty 
:-*vil.  for  which  I  had  an  appetite  whetted  by  a 
'tie  fast,  as  well  as  great  exertion,  having  re- 

treihed  me,  the  General  again  sent  for  me.  and 
quired  if  I  would  return  with  the  partv  to  be 

it 


sent  to  the  relief  of  the  station?  I  assented,  on 
condition  of  being  permitted  to  go  mounted. 
This  appeared  reasonable,  and  was  promised  me. 
But  since  reinforcements  were  wanted,  of  a  few 
militia  from  Columbia,  I  was  permitted  to  take 
a  night's  rest. 

"Early  in  the  morning,  on  a  good  horse,  I  ac- 
companied the  body,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Strong,  which  reached  Colerain  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  found 
that  Girty  and  the  Indians  were  in  full  retreat, 
having  raised  the  siege  some  hour  or  two  before. 
Colonel  Strong  pursued  them  two  or  three  miles 
up  the  river,  and  came  up  with  them,  just  as  the 
last  raft  of  the  Indians  was  crossing  the  stream. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  further  pur- 
suit, they  escaped. 

"The  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Hunt,  shock- 
ingly mangled  and  charred,  bad  been,  mean- 
while, buried  by  the  garrison  "  (  Narrative  of 
William  Wiseman ;  Cist,  Cincinnati  in  tH;y.  p. 

97- > 

Wiseman's  narrative  is  corroborated  by  Sam- 
uel Hahn,  who  at  that  time  was  a  boy  of  13  or 
14  years  of  age.  His  entire  family,  consisting 
of  father,  mother,  four  brothers  and  three  sis- 
ters, were  in  the  fort.  According  to  another 
narrative.  Wallace  accompanied  Wiseman  on 
this  trip,  and  the  two  met  Capt.  John  S.  Gano  at 
the  bead  of  the  company  of  Columbia  militia 
about  six  miles  from  Cincinnati.  This  party  is 
said  to  have  returned  to  the  station  when  they 
found  that  the  Indians  had  retired.  (Address 
of  J.  Scott  Harrison,  Sept.  i8cY>.) 

Many  stories  are  told  of  this  siege,  which,  in 
some  respects,  was  the  most  thrilling  episode 
in  the  early  days  of  the  settlements.  The  garri- 
son behaved  with  the  utmost  bravery,  coupled, 
as  is  usual,  with  the  greatest  rashness. 

During  the  fire  they  exposed  their  persons 
above  the  tops  of  the  pickets,  mocking  and  flar- 
ing the  savages  to  come  on.  The  women  were 
no  less  fearless  than  the  men.  and  used  every 
expedient  to  provoke  and  irritate  the  enemy. 
They  hoisted  the  caps  of  the  soldiers  above  the 
pickets  and  invited  the  shots  of  the  assailants. 
When  the  ammunition  threatened  to  give  out, 
they  molded  the  bullets  from  their  pewter  plates 
and  spoons,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply. 
After  the  Indians  had  retired,  the  garrison,  fear- 
ing an  ambuscade,  waited  for  some  time  before 
reconnoitering.  and  finally  John  Young,  one  of 
the  settlers,  went  out  and  found  that  their  ene- 
mies had  disappeared. 
'      Shortly  before  this  attack  on  Dunlap's  Station, 
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two  of  the  settlers,  David  l  iibon  and  John 
('rum,  had  Ikxii  taken  prisoners,  anil  Iboinas 
Lawison  ami  W  illiam  brum  driven  into  the 
stockade.  John  I  rum  was  a  b>>  of  aU-ut  i.l 
years  of  and  was  in  the  \v  »»!-  with  hi> 

Ni>tor,  looking  fur  grapes.  He  (javc  -i  inc  of  the 
grapes  to  hi-  >i>ter,  and  she  returned  home.  He 
was  Mill  in  tile  top  of  a  tree  picking  grapes  1 1 •  -m 
a  vine  which  had  urowu  over  it  when  a  party 
of  five  Indian^  passing  by  <  d>served  his  hat  1>  in^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Naturally,  thee  b-.b-I 
into  tilt  tree,  and  seem-  him,  re.mired  him  t" 
ejet  down. 

David  dihson  wa>  out  hunting  in  the  woods 
about  a  unie  below  the  but  at  tin  bud  of  the 
river.  He  shot  a  deer,  which  hi'  hum;  up  aero-- 
a  limh  of  a  tree  in  full  view  of  the  station,  and 

returned  to  g«t  In-  hnr»e  mr  the  purp- •  t  tak- 

his  bioty  h<>nie.  He  hail  Ken  oh-  r.ed  by  -'ine 
Indians  who  were  concealed  behind  a  brc^e  ttec 
at  a  little  distance.  Whin  the  bT-e  teturued 
he-  siiietled  the  Indians,  and.  alth'  ',ii;h  1 1  e ■  1  to 
a  sapling,  he  hr<  awav  and  started  ior  It-  -me. 
This  was  attrihute.!  by  <  .ib-on  t..  the  pre-eticc 
i»f  a  deer.  While  he  had  u-  tie  •.<>  capture  his 
b'lsi,  the  Indians,  reali/m^  where  he  w-,ukt 
f.i-teji  the  animal  upon  hi-  ret  am.  hid  tltem- 
sei\es  in  the  mill  ied:;  Uc  ncighb  ■!  b  n  >. !.  ,\s  <  nb 
-"ii  lu.il  his  h-.r-e  t-i  the  sapling,  the  red-kins, 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  crept  up  and  surrounded 
him.  leaving  him  no  alternative  but  !o  sVirreniler. 
While  in  captnite.  '  .il ;t  married  a  white 
woman,  who  w.t-  a  I  ^,  ,i  pris,  .Tier  am,^  the  In- 
dians, lie  and  his  wife.  a«  well  as  (."ruin  ai'.d 
other  captive-,  were  reb.o,  d  at  the  time  of  the 
WaviK  trcnt>. 

Tin  si  attacks  kepi  the  inhabitant-,  at  (  olcram 
m  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  and  alter  the  <b 
feat  of  St.  I  lair,  in  the  foibwtrg  \,n,-!er, 
the  -illlit-  alumf-ii- d  the  -ration,  and  were 
per-'.i.e'id  w:ih  dittii  i: it y  to  return.  I  bis  sta- 
tion was  regard-  <I  In  Judge  Sytmties  and  others 
as  the  best  harrier  ;..  a'l  the  >,  ft', ir..  ills,  and  he 
states  thai  wlwn  that  pki.e  I"  cm  e  r,  -  -  •  pi,  ,  1  the 
inhabitant-  of  ..:!:,  r  s(ao., ns  [V,  a-nc  r.  on.-  ne-  n- 
cded  to  s'  i\  . 

"III.    !I  \  1 1  S  s 

Ser-.  .d'l  I  !.,'  •:.  w  bo  ren. ill,  d  such  g-  •  -  '  -i  rv  ;ce 
at  the  tr-c  .  l"  :b    a:;.,.  V  up-  n  bm'.ap's  St. it 
lost  his  |.;e  -  '  i    I;:--,    I.   1  — • « I  .     \ ,  -  ,-■ : '  p.-. :  ■ :-  1  a 
rorp  -ral  and  a    •  -vg  :•  an  w  b  •  aw,)  in  *  ■  •!•  run. 
he  start  -  d  to  a  e  -  w  ,  '.  •  »!'•.«(■  n-  ck  u.i- 

attache-!  a  I-  ''.  t"r  ]■'.  r.  \\  "e-h:r ■•i.,n  t,.  |t-an- 
lap's  Statu  ■:     1   .•  ;!:•.   w tb  ••  -■.,':.  -I  up.  n 
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Col.  Jj.lm  Kiddle,  an  eld  pioneer,  then  a  black- 
smith, ami  thev  paid  to  turn  three  dollars  on 
account  ,.f  a  lull  that  Hahn  had  owed  lor  some 
time.  Kiddle  laughingly  su^^csted  that  Hahn 
had  U  tter  pa\  m  .ie  to  liiui,  as  the  Indians  wotihl 
-it  the  res;  Hahn  careb»»h  t"ld  him  not  to 
bar,  but  m  the  course  of  two  hours  atterwani 
a  bullet  was  put  through  hts  head,  and  Ins  scalp 
and  head  taken  h.  the  Indians,  who  Were  at- 
tract- d  b>  the  sound  <  f  the  he'll. 

Michael  Hahn.  the  lather  of  the  two  Halms 
already  referred  to,  was  out  with  Martin  Murk 
hardt  and  Michael  but/,  on  April  _*5.  17-,.'.  vk  w- 
niy  s.,;!u-  lots  at  what  was  known  as  the  "I'due 
1  '..ink."  not  far  from  the  station  They  ware  all 
b  aw  I'iuiim  Kama  lUitcbmen.  and  afforded 
«.i»>  marks  to  the  savages,  by  whom  thev  were 
-  -  Hi  fue-1  upon.  but/  was  killed  and  scalped 
,  tin  spot,  and  his  loiy  was  mutilated.  Hahn 
was  sh.,t  through  the  i-  'ly,  but  attempted  to 
.  s.  ap,  to  ihe  oarriv-n.  He  was  followed  until 
be  can  e  in  sj-ht  of  the  garrison,  when,  the  In- 
•:  ans  finding  they  could  not  ^et  his  scalp,  fired 
at  hr  :  a  s.  e  nd  tmi- ,  and  killed  him.  llurk- 
bar, It  was  sh-  i  thron-h  the  nciit  shmilder,  but 
sprang  into  the  river,  hoping  to  »ave  himself  b\ 
s\\  itvinmi;.  Kendired  helpless  b\  III-  wound, 
bowexer.  he  was  drowned,  and  was  found  at 
North  r.cnd  s;\  weeks  afterward. 

<  o\  CI  I  "s   sy  \  1  |,,\ 

Shortly  after  tin  settlement  «>f  (,  olumbia.  a 
»tr  -no  settlement  wa>  <  -tabbsbi.il  m  the  \ alley 
•  >t  the  I.ittle  Miami,  ab  :<l  ten  miles  ab  \e  (  '•- 
iii-aba.  by  (  apt.  Abra'-am  <  ovalt,  who  was  a 
native  of  Nov  Jersey  and  a  KeVobtti- -iar>  vit- 
evan.  *  "a[ita;n  <o.a!t  left  l'eiiiis\  1\ ama.  at  that 
lb  In-  plan  of  residence,  on  January  1.  17S). 
with  an  ouffii  of  two  tl.it  boats  fllk-1  with  a^ri- 
.  ', ■  It '.* r.i  1  ri;j'!i"-i  nt-  and  »■  ,iro  of  the  tin- -1  eat- 
lle  tb.,t  h.al  u.:  be,  n  brought  t..  file  Miami-.. 
III.  part\.  numbi  nn-  f"-t  . -*i  v, .  land' d  at  t'o- 
Inmbia  0,1  Jamrary  loth  \  tint  was  rais.  ,|  ..n 
ti  e  b.-mk  of  the  M:ar  t  to  sh.-lter  the  wtnell 
a-i-1  cl "•'  ben  :ii;.rn-i  the  weailur,  an-!  tb<  r  i-n 
w>m  up  lit  \a'l-  .  to  make  a  clearing  and  e- ,)l- 
.'ruct  a  f ■  r T .     Me'.  s(',eted  a  at  (hat  lime 

of  tb.e  '•  Hi  -esf  ill  the  eollllt'.  ,  btT  of  mam 
r. ,'::.,!   :-K7-l:.-.»,   m   the  1 1--  -  lib  T  le  -  -d  of  the 

P'  *    -  ■■"■>:;■■   •  f  T.  rr:-.c.     1'ark      lb  re    tb.ev  ' 

er«  .  'a  s-r.  1:  j  .1.  ■•'-..!.>■  f.  rt  w  .  b  'k  ekb  "t-i  *  at 
-'  ,  e  ru-  rs.  -.,  ■::  ::]:;■  b  ran .;.  ,|  the  cabins  of 
:b  r-  s-.|.  •  u  w  •  •  h  re>  t  -  - '  ■•■!••-  mwardb. .  'I  here 
v. .  r.-  -•  •.  en'  ■  en  e.d  "is  wi-br  t'-e  «,,'!,  of  <.'o- 
v  .It'-  Station.      \   t:        the  fir-1    n  tin-  neyirh- 
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borhood,  was  built  near  the  station.  The  In- 
dians made  no  attack  upon  them  during  the  first 
days  of  the  settlement,  but  stole  a  number  of 
their  Itorses  and  some  of  their  hogs.  At  the 
time  of  the  attack  on  Dunlap's  Station  an  attack 
«a<  also  made  at  Covalt's,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful. 

In  the  summer  after  St.  Clair's  clefeat.  three 
prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Covalt's  Statioti.  Their  names  were 
Beagle,  Murphy  and  Coleman.  In  company 
with  a  soldier,  they  were  about  a  miarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  fort  when  they  beard  the  In- 
dians, and  ran  for  the  station.  Beagle  was 
ahead,  but  tripped  on  a  grape-vine  and  was 
caught  and  bound.  The  soldier  was  killed.  The 
three  prisoners  were  taken  to  Detroit,  where 
Beagle  and  Murphy  were  sold  to  the  British. 
The  Indians  would  not  part  with  Coleman,  but 
took  him  away  with  them.  At  the  parting  he 
is  said  to  have  wept  tike  a  child,  tor  be  realized 
the  fate  in  store  for  him— burning  at  the  stake. 
He  was  never  heard  of  again. 

In  March  of  the  next  year  Captain  Covalt, 
himself,  fell  a  victim  to  the  savages.  "Captain 
Covalt,  wishing  to  live  a  more  retired  life,  had 
got  the  timber  ready  for  his  house,  but  the 
training  was  not  completed.  He.  with  two  of 
his  sons,  and  Joseph  Hinkle.  was  making 
shingles,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians. Hinkle  was  not  shot,  but  bis  head  was 
half  cut  off  with  the  tomahawk,  and  then 
-oalped.  Captain  Covalt  was  wounded  in  two 
places;  one  ball  passed  through  his  hreast,  the 
.•ther  through  his  arm.  He  told  his  sons  to 
make  their  way  to  the  fort,  that  he  was  wounded. 
He  ran,  with  axe  in  hand,  alxmt  a  hundred  yards 
and  fell  across  a  log  with  his  arm  under  his 
htad:  the  scalping  knife  soon  roblxd  it  of  the 
auburn  locks  that  clustered  around  his  noble 
brow,  but  his  spirit  had  ascended  to  the  Cod 
who  gave  it."  (Narrative  of  bis  daughter  in 
Dr.  Jones'  Karlv  Days  of  C  incinnati.) 

Captain  Covalt's  wife  survived  him  until  the 
year  tK*8.  when  she  died  at  the  advanced  age 
..f  too  years. 

In  June.  1789.  a  hunting  expedition  set  out 
from  Covalt's  Station. consisting  of  Abraham  Co- 
valt. Jr..  K.  Fletcher,  Levi  Buckingham,  Jacob 
Beagle  and  Mr.  Clemens.  When  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  station,  Covalt  discovered  signs 
of  Indians,  and  so  notified  his  companions.  Tin  y 
occluded  to  return  to  the  fort  t<>  warn  the  in- 
mate* of  their  danger,  and  started  back  before 
actually  seeing  any  savages.    Beagle  and  Clem 
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ens  became  a  little  separated  from  the  others, 
and  when  they  came  to  Shawnee  Run  they  saw 
two  Indians  sitting  on  the  bank  taking  off  their 
moccasins  to  walk  across.  Beagle  wanted  to 
shoot  at  them,  but  Clemens  objected  that  he  wa- 
old  and  clumsy,  and  felt  that  he  should  surch 
fall  a  prey  to  them.  The  Indians  had  proceeded 
up  the  river  but  a  short  distance  when  they  met 
the  other  three  and  fired  upon  them  before  the 
whites  saw  them.  Covalt  was  hit.  but  ran  along 
with  Fletcher  for  about  100  yards,  when  he 
told  Fletcher  to  make  his  escajx-.  as  be  was  shot 
through  the  breast,  and  must  fall.  He  fought 
the  Indians  until  his  strength  gave  out,  but  soon 
a  blow  from  a  tomahawk  finished  him.  lie 
was  scalped  and  his  rille  and  |>owder-horn  taken. 
His  tomahawk  was  thrown  away,  and  was  found 
twenty  years  afterwards  by  lx*vi  Buckingham, 
who  had  been  of  the  party.  The  other  four 
reached  the  fort  in  safety,  and  returned  with 
increased  numbers  ti*i  late  to  do  anything  other 
than  recover  Covalt's  body.  Thus  ended,  says 
his  sister,  who  at  that  time  but  15  years  of  age 
was  in  the  fort,  "the  life  of  <>ih*  of  as  brave  sons 
of  Pennsylvania  as  ever  inhaled  the  morning 
air." 

A  month  later  a  friend  of  young  Covalt.  a 
young  hunter  named  Abe!  Cook,  one  in  the  first 
landing  party,  and  the  man  who  cut  the  hickory 
tree  behind  which  the  Indians  bid  in  the  attack 
on  the  Seward  boys,  while  he  was  returning 
home  from  a  visit  at  Colnmhia  to  Covalt's  Sta- 
tion, was  assassinated  in  the  woods  at  a  place 
called  Round  Bottom.  Some  of  his  friends 
found  his  body  and  carried  it  tip  to  the  station, 
where  it  was  buried  in  the  grave  next  to  the 
grave  of  young  Covalt,  by  the  side  of  his  hunt- 
ing companion,  with  whom  in  life  he  roamed  the 
dreary  forest. 

In  September  a  resident  of  Columbia  named 
Janus  Newell  started  to  take  some  corn  to  mill 
at  Covalt's  Station.  When  atioiit  half  way 
tween  the  settlements  he  met  two  of  his  fellow 
townsmen,  Aaron  Mercer  and  Ignatius  Ross,  re- 
turning from  the  mill  homeward.  They  had 
seen  Indian  signs  up  the  river,  and  advised  New- 
ell to  put  off  his  trip  and  go  kick  with  them  to 
Columbia.  He  refused  to  take  their  advice,  how- 
ever, and  continued  on  his  way.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  he  had  left  them,  they  heard  a 
ri Ih  shot  in  the  direction  ho  had  gone.  Wait- 
ing for  a  bit  to  see  if  any  other  noise  should 
give  them  anv  information  as  to  what  had  oc- 
curred, they  final!>  ran  after  Newell.  He  was 
found  at  the  point  of  death  at  the  >idc  of  the 
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path,  having  been  shot  by  an  Indian  who  had 
U-rn  concealed  in  a  tree  near  the  trail,  nn.l  who 
had  escaped.  Newcll's  body  was  carried  back 
to  Columbia.  Tin-  i*>tnt  where  he  was  found 
is  still  known  as  New  ell's  Hollow,  and  is  in  a 
little  ravine  crossing  the  W  nosier  pike,  half 
way  between    I'lainv die  and    Red    I' ink. 

On  August  14,  170-.  John  Dimlap  records 
that  John  McNamara,  Isaac  Dihson.  Samuel 
(  ar>well  and  lames  Uarrack  were  bruising  up 
a  hand  millstone  in  a  canoe,  and  at  t hi  npple 
twlow  the  station  Ute<.  were  tired  at  In  ihe  In- 
dians McNamara  was  killed.  (  dbson  w.xmdnl 
in  the  knee  and  (arswcll  in  the  shoulder;  liar- 
rack  being  the  only  <>iu-  escaping  without  injury. 

THK    ATTACK    "i.N    WHITl's  STAII-iS 

■  'rcurred  in  tin-  fall  of  17.  i.v  This  little  station 
was  about  a  half  mile  >-tthea-t  ..f  the  pront 
Milage  of  (  arthag,  .  and  wa-  named  after  Cap* 
Jacob  White,  tlie  ua-»t  active  number  of  the  set- 
tlement. Thi  statu  n  o  titauicl  about  a  half 
ilo/rn  cabins,  three  01  which  wire  .11  each  side  of 
Mill  crick  and  near  the  Kinks  ..f  the  creek  The 
cabin  occupied  by  1  aplatn  White  hnn-elf  was 
on  the  southeast  sule  "i  the  creek,  and  was  built 
blockhouse  fashion,  and  surrounded  by  a  log 
fence,  more  for  tlie  purpose  of  protecting  the  in- 
habitants against  the  cattle  and  hogs  than  In- 

■  /..ins     The  ot'n<  r  two  cabins  cm  that  -;<W  of  the 

CTiek  belt. llged.  ■•lie  to  Andrew  <ii<eM,  '<T  <  lOble. 
and  the  other  to  an  •  Id  man.  David  Limn;  this 
tainil;.  included  two  L'tmni  >'.ib.  Stephen  and 
I'  njamin.  *  >U  the  •  •t'ner  -'  \-  .  ,|  tin  creek  lived 
Andr<  w  I'r\or,  J..hn  S.  Wallace  and  a  man 
n:i:ved  Lewis  Winans. 

Wallace  and  his  la'  ..  were  ah-t  nt  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  da\  oi  th<  attack.  Mr-.  M"-o 
I'rvor  and  her  three  children,  the  family  of  the 
man  who  li.nl  V-en  killed  bv  the  Indians  a  war 
b  l-  re.  l:\id  with  Andrew  l'r\..r  at  this  time. 
lheret'.Ti  .  the  whole  ma],  f.  TCe  of  the  station 
consist, d  of  s-.\  11  ,  n  .irid  a  h  -v  of  t.»,  a  son  of 
<  'aptain  While. 

<  Hi  the  ir.'  "i;io  ,  t  1  vi'-l-  r  to.  t  j  *, .  a  m<  »• 
-efigt  r  !'••••.  'Id'e'al  W.ot'c  pa--o|  b'-  the  -la- 
:  mi  '  ti  his  w  a  •  to  <  m  i.it  1  with  the  few  -  that 
l.'t  Uti  liart   I     ..<';.  h-  e   :•  ■•land  had  b.  ell 

deft  ti<  ar    I     :t    Sr.    '  lair,    the  •.■••\lrn:;>iH 

post,  a(s.-.i:  t'  1  •  •.  ■ -v  d  Hamm  m  Hie 

settler-  we'<  t  .:' •  ".t" :  m'lch  alarm.' d  at  Mr.- 
news,  arii!  pr.  :-;,--■  .!  f  r  a  -'mr--.'  Late  in  the 
afternoon  a  t  ■;■  '-r  .-f  •  '  g-  t  .  '  rej::^  to  ihe 
station    »nt    r  '  ng    ir,.  in  a 

hill  seviv-  Mm  ,    .  r   i-  'ir  h  u  d-.  <   ..ar.1-  out  in 


the  woods.  Andrew  <  ,o«beI  suggested  that  the 
il.it;>  had  treed  a  raccoon,  and  insisted  on  some 
of  the  men  joining  him  to  go  mit  and  see  if 
such  was  the  fact,  captain  White,  suspecting 
tliat  it  might  be  Indians  instead  of  a  racc«x>n, 
t  rliadc  any  utic  leaving  the  station,  doebel. 
more  f  -  .lhar.lv  than  prudent,  said  he  would  have 
the  co« m,  Indians  or  n< •  Ititltans.  and  started  out 
alx'Ut  sundown.  He  had  gone  but  a  sliort  dis- 
tnace  from  the  station  when  a  heavy  discharge 
of  firearms  was  heard,  accompanied  by  a  war 
whi«  .p.  <>ik'(k1  was  cut  down  by  a  do/en  bails, 
and  prulnably  died  instantly.  Tlie  Indians,  who 
had  lj.cn  lying  in  concealment,  now-  burst  forth 
from  under  the  banks  of  the  creek,  and  fired  at 
two  ,.f  Mrs.  I'rjo-r's  children,  who  were  play- 
ing on  tin  north  side  of  the  creek.  (  live  was 
-hot  .bad,  and  the  other  ran  a>  last  as  pis-ihlc 
to  .ts  home.  The  moth.  r.  who  had  >■  en  the 
awful  tragedy,  ran  out  at  ibe  first  alarm,  -t-i/ed 
the  a.I  Ims1\  of  her  child.  an<!  ran  back  as 
•  ;mcko  as  i.om].;,  Just  as  she  caught  up  with 
the  other  child  it  was  struck  by  a  rule  lull  and 
tell  wound,  d  to  di.ith.  She  cscajxd  into  her 
cabin,  carrying  the  dead  bodks  oi  fith  her 
children,  The  Indians  at  this  time  were  re- 
.  eivmg  the  tire  from  the  cabins  all  ab-ut  them, 
and  f.T  that  reason  withdrew  to  the  hillside  for 
a  Conference.  lhc\  final i v  rtturne.'.  and  made 
a  des[,ir;t;e  assault  on  the  hi-  ckhoiise,  \t  their 
head  was  a  vary  laro,-  Indian,  who  ran  far  in 
ad'-atice  of  hi-  c  :e:.,d.  s,  leaping  through  the 
air  Willi  wi'd  y<!!-.  lie  g.  t  in-ide  the  log  f<  nee. 
"hen  he  wa*  -h,  t  d*  ad  lo  Captain  While.  Tin- 
cigi't, -i.  d  his  1.  l:--wer..  retreated,  although 

tin  y  k.'it  Up  .1  tire  tits, n  th,  -t.ilion  for  several 
J'  airs.      dhc  rs   -aw  .1  n:::i:l>er  of  the  In 

eiae.-   la!'  at  tla    t:r-t  \.  Y.i  ;  .  but  lite  only  1-hJv 

.  'hat  wa-  f.  und  a  ft- r>v.'ird-  \y.is  that  of  tla-  lead- 
ir.  which  had  fallen  within  the  enclosure;  the 
others  had  been  carried  ott  after  dark  by  the 
Ir.  :ians  as  -  .  rl  as  alt  was  . j i::et . 

Andrew   l't;-i  an<l  \V::i..ii.  t.-  k  th<  ir  fan.i- 

;  In  -  .....  r  the  cr.  •  k  f.  tin  hi.  0  ' '.  u-e.  and  Pry  >r 
went  off  o-i  Iv.ir»<  back  to  a-k  for  a -si stance  at 
!  'X  \\  .i-l.::-  •■■,:i.  He  s, .  .u  r>  turned  w  :'h  ten 
dr.  ..go.,  n-  taefi  caT-.vig  an  :  :i  I  a  IT '  \  ••  •:<  11  l«lund 
in-:  I  S  \v.  .  e.m  e  b.,ek  w  'Mi  !:::ri,  much 
di-gu-t.  ■',  at  ab-<  nee  fr.  m  tlx  - -u  »i  en- 
:::.r.  \ ■  •': •••  g  :<••  re  wa-  iaard  -f  lit  Indians 
a1  t:  .:  ::•:•«  .  I.  -w.  v.  r.     'Ihe  track-  n.a-V  bv  tb.-ru 

it-  '•-      •!  a  n  r  of  a».  ot  f.  r»  v .  a  -mricn  ntlv 

':.rge  i'  '-r  ;     .  •%■»  r  a  ti'  bri  the  station. 

\i  c,,r  '■•  g  r  ver--  .n,  Mr-.  iVv>r  and 

!■«  r    th"-    .ic    '-.r.    w-  re   the   ere;.    ■  •!•  -   on  her 
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side  of  the  creek  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  In 
the  cabin  was  a  little  boy  of  two  or  three  years 
old.  who  was  ill,  while  a  very  young  babe  was 
King  in  the  cradle.  After  recovering  the  body 
»>f  her  little  girl,  who  was  playing  alone  in  front 
of  the  cabin  at  the  time  she  was  shot,  Mrs.  Pryor, 
hoping  that  the  Indians  might  spare  a  baby, 
caught  up  the  boy  and  ran  to  the  station,  pur- 
sued by  an  Indian.  She  sprang  into  the  creek 
up  to  her  waist,  and  crossed  the  stream  to  the 
station.  When  the  relief  party  was  able  to  go 
to  Mrs.  Pryor's  cabin,  it  was  found  that  the  In- 
dians had  taken  the  baby  from  the  cradle  and 
•lashed  its  brains  out  against  a  stump  near  the 
cabin  door.  They  opened  the  feather  beds, 
threw  out  the  feathers,  and  fillet  1  the  ticks  with 
clothing,  blankets  and  household  goods  of  all 
sorts,  which  they  carried  away.  Mrs.  Pryor 
was  subsequently  married  to  Samuel  Dunn  and 
returned  to  the  farm  of  her  former  husband, 
where  she  raised  a  family  of  six  children,  living 
until  1843. 

In  1792.  Moses  Pryor  and  John  Rcily  (Riley) 
had  settled  upon  a  tract  of  land  to  the  south  of 
White's  Station.  Pryor's  tract  included  what 
was  afterwards  the  County  Infirmary  farm,  and 
Kcily's  land  lay  to  the  west,  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Carthage.  They  cleared  up  the 
land,  built  a  cabin  and  dug  a  well.  In  the  fall 
Pryor  made  a  contract  to  carry  government 
stores  and  provisions  from  Fort  Washington 
to  Fort  Hamilton,  associating  with  him  two  oth- 
ers, one  of  whom  was  David  Flinn  of  White's 
Station.  One  morning  when  they  reached  Little 
>trcam,  four  miles  south  of  Fort  Hamilton,  since 
known  as  Pleasant  Run,  they  were  fired  upon 
by  a  body  of  Indians  who  were  concealed  in 
the  woods.  Pryor  was  killed  and  the  two  other 
men  made  their  escape.  That  night  Mrs.  Pryor. 
while  awaiting  her  husband's  return  to  supper, 
was  informed  of  his  death.  Heing  unable  to 
continue  the  work  on  her  husband's  farm,  she 
and  her  two  children  went  to  reside  with  the 
t'amilv  of  her  brother-in-law  at  White's  Station. 

BLOOPY  RUN. 

The  defeat  of  Lieutenant  I-owerv,  followed  by 
the  attack  on  White's  Station,  had  alarmed  the 
i-itm-ns  of  Cincinnati  ami  the  neighliorhood,  and 
lor  a  time  no  party  went  out  am  distance  without 
t-scorts  of  soldiers.  In  the  spring  of  1704,  John 
Ludlow,  a  brother  of  Israel  Ludlow,  moved  his 
family  out  in  the  country  to  what  was  known 
afterward*  as.  Ludt'  »w'*  t'irove.  John  Ludlow  and 
his  family  had  come  from  Buffalo  to  Cincinnati 


in  November,  i"8g,  and  lived  at  first  in  a  double- 
roonu-d  log  cabin  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Front  and  Main  streets,  lie  was  elected  sheriff 
of  the  county  in  the  following  year. 

At  Ludlow's  place  was  what  was  called  the 
second  crossing  of  Mill  creek,  as  Wayne's  army  / 
crossetl  here  on  its  way  to  the  third  crossing.   ^      >.  ,r  ,  , 
which  was  at  White's  Station,  above  Carthage.  In  ^J...  .    -.  '  . 
Ludlow's  party  was  not  only  his  own  family,  but   ..  V,  . 
his  brother.  Israel,  with  a  company  of  militia.    '  ' 
(  >thers  in  the  party  were  ("apt.  Jacob  White,  a 
lawyer:   Thomas   (ioudy    (tiowdy   or  (iauty), 
Sarah  Freeman  and  Abby  Cochran,  all  riding  on 
horseback,  and  accompanied  by  several  wagons . 
this  ]>arty  was  returning  to  White's  Station,  two 
miles  above  Ludlow's  place.     Hie  party  reached 
Ludlow's  farm  in  safety,  and  l>cgan  unloading 
the  wagons. 

Captain  White  antl  his  party,  including  (ioudy 
and  the  two  young  women,  who  were  really  out 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  ride,  pushed  on  ahead, 
taking  the  great  highway  running  from  Fort 
Washington  to  Fort  Hamilton.  When  they 
proceeded  a  little  more  than  a  hall  mile,  to  the 
]>oint  now  known  as  l'doodv  Run,  they  heard  a 
volley  of  musketry  a  short  distance  up  the  road. 
The  character  of  the  firing  showed  that  it  was 
not  from  hunters,  but  probably  from  Indian*. 
The  whole  party  became  alarmed,  and  despite 
the  efforts  of  Captain  White,  who  was  anxious 
to  push  forward  to  the  assistance  of  any  per- 
son that  might  be  attacked,  they  turned  the  road 
at  full  speed  for  Ludlow's  cabin,  where  a  halt 
was  made  by  all  excepting  (ioudy  and  the  two 
young  women,  who  kept  up  their  (light  to  Cin- 
cinnati. Immediately  behind  them  came  two 
men  on  horseback  ;  they  were  pack  horsemen  in 
the  government  service.  They  stated  that  while 
their  party,  which  included  four,  were  stopping 
at  a  stream  beyond  to  water  their  horses  they 
were  suddenly  fired  upon  by  a  small  band  of 
Indians  concealed  by  the  roadside.  One  of  the 
number  was  killed  instantly,  another  was  se- 
verely wounded,  and  the  third  .-.truck,  but  with- 
out any  serious  result.  Captain  White  imme- 
diately organized  a  pursuing  party  which  fol- 
lowed the  Indians,  but  was  not  able  to  overtake 
them.  Tlu-v  found,  however,  lying  in  the  run, 
the  1»hI\  of  thv  man  who  was  killed,  lie  had 
I  been  tomahawked  and  scalped.  This  IhhIv  was 
,  buried  near  the  spot.  Tb  ■  soldier  who  had  been 
*o  srvereh  wounded  had  Wen  able  to  escape 
'  further  injury  iroiii  the  Indians,    lie  was  found 
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;tn<l  sent  to  Ludlow's  Station,  where  he  died  after 
a  tew  days,  at  the  house  of  A  finer  Boston. 

As  late  as  1H57,  while  building  a  bridge  over 
i!l<Ki«I_v  Run,  Solomon  Rurkhaltcr  came  ujH>n  the 
remains  of  the  man  buried  there  '.^  years  heforc. 
1  he  tN*]y  was  rcintcrred  deeper  in  tin-  earth  he 
math  1  he  abutment  of  the  bridge. 

<,kl..l\'s    M  AI  lo\ 

This  station  wa-  about  a  halt  mile  west 
of  White's  Station,  where  the  Carthage  ami 
Springfield  pike  cr<>.-se-  Mill  creek,  ami  within 
liie  village  of  Hartwell.  1  -it  lit .  1  >amcl  l.riffin 
entere.l  a  warrant  tor  this  l<  t at n -n  in  the  regis- 
ter's office  oil  July  2$.  17';-.  \o  settlement, 
however,  wa-  maile  hire,  in  all  probability,  until 
the  fall  of  ij1).]-  No  one  1-  -upp.-ed  to  have 
been  residing  lure  a->  early  a-  tin  attack  011 
White's  Station  1  <  vto|K-r  10,  17>>.\).  The  sta 
Hoiis  were  1c  —  than  a  halt  mile  apart,  and  it  i< 
not  unnatural  to  sup[xi>c  that  had  there  been  a 
partv  at  •  trifrin'-.  it  would  have  g..nc  to  t |t>.  as- 
sistance oi  their  neighbors.  Among  the  earlv 
settlers  w  ere  Robert  <  iritfin.  1  >antcl  and  |ac--h 
\..rhccs,  Oaniel  Seward.  Jan..  -  Met  .'a -hen  and 
Robert  Caldwell  and  two  sons,  Samuel  and 
James. 

1  A  M  fill  I  I  S  MA  rioN 

\\a>  founded  during  the  summer  ami  fall  of 
''.v  J"nn  CanipMI.  -even  or  eight  mil.  - 
southeast  of  Ihmlap  v  on  the  ea-t  kink  of  die 
Crcat  Miami.  op|x-tU  the  pre-ctii  village  of 
Mianutovvn.  in  what  is  now  Clemm  tovvu-hip. 
Mr.  <  >lden.  m  In-  inure  stmt;  lm«>k  of  "Karly 
Rcmini-cenec-."  now  mil'. .rlunatcU  so  rare,  say-: 
"The  settler-  around  the  station  were  few  in 
number  ;  im  pn  pa  rati,  ms  for  defense'  were  made; 
and.  having  turn  e-tabh-hed  late  in  the  period 
of  Indian  h.-tihtic-.  no  depredations  were  cum- 
milled  in  the  neighborhood,  coiw.  <|ncnth  no 
mi|rortaut  hi-iorical  event-  are  attached  to  it.'' 

n  -  1  -  s'-  -rvrios'. 

An.  nhcr  -latini  of  which  ;r,  nti.  .11  i-  mad-  i- 
Nel-.n'-  Sla!>.Ti.  .1  little  w,--t  of  M:,.| mhu  die 
A  partv  n[  Indian  liot-e  thiev.-  h.  it  pur-11.  ■! 
from  this  station,  and  otic  vv.i-  -hot  ,,nd  ],  it  b. 
lu-  rompam-n-.  Ti:e  l»»!y  wa-  buried  on  the 
troin  which  fact  the  place  ha-  be,  n  call,  d 
Indian  1 1  a  II . 

It'.  K I  H  -    .WO    |-i  I   \-  V  \  I    V  v  1  1  f  y    -  :  M  I  •  '  \  - 

Ibis  -tati.  "it  w.i-  ore.vu/cd  !;:  '7'i-  a 
•cirty  frotn  t  ■  •' ; : '  v.  1 1 :  .  lip.  «,'..:•,]  n 
four  ..f  the  third  r..uii.;-i|.  .o>:  the  lit  -1  .-tire 


ran^e  now  in  Springfield  township,  and  began 
the  erect t..ii  of  a  blockhouse  on  the  cast  side  of 

1  the  Hamilton  road,  known  in  early  days  as 
Wayne'.-  trace.  A  <ptarrcl  divided  the  party,  and 
subsequently  the  fear  of  the  Indians  led  to  the 
atiamlotniK  nt  of  the  settlement.  The  controversy 
wa-  settled  during  the  following  winter,  and  a- 
a  rc.-nlt  two  settlements  were  made  about  the 
central  |M.mt  on  the  line  between  sections  fotir 
and  ten  on  the  wc.-t  bank  of  Mill  creek,  near 
what  i-  known  as  Station  Spring.  This  was 
known  a-  I 'lea-ant  Valley  Station. 

The  Indians  never  molested  either  Tucker'.* 
•  •r  rica-ant  Valley  Station.  1  hie  morning,  how- 
ever, during  the  winter  one  of  the  residents 
named  Malum,  hearing  what  he  thought  wa- 
the  call  of  turkey-,  started  out  to  hunt  them.  He 
ran  into  an  Indian  ambush,  but  turned  and  ran 

:  for  his  life  The  Indians  did  not  lire,  for  fear 
of  alarming  the  station.  They  were  unable  to 
overtake-  him,  however,  Mahan's  exertions  were 
-o  1; reat  that  ii|Miti  arriving  at  the  station  he 
-w.nncd  from  exhau-tion.  and  laid  for  hours  in 
a  complete  -tup.  r.  This  was  followed  by  a 
lever,  during  which  for  several  days  his  lite 
was  di  -paired  of. 

(.KKAkl.'s  -1  ATIOX. 

In  I7>^>  some  ...f  the  settler-  of  Columbia,  in- 
cluding some  new  coiners,  allowed  their  eyes  to 
re-t  longingly  n jh -11  the  land  to  the  ea-t  of  the 
I-ittl.-  Miami  with  -ut  tin  hunt-  of  the  Miami 
plireha-e  1  be  \  fin. lily  effected  a  settlement  op- 
posite Turkiy  Bottom  ;tt  the  f. .  ,t  <,f  the  lulls  on 
surve  y  No.  5  v>.  ab- tit  a  time  below  what  wa- 
aftitward-  I  iimi  Ridge,  on  the  land  -nb-e- 
,jU»r,tly  o\m:,  d  by  (  ol.  Jam.-  Taylor.  Thcv 
bii-.d  a  -,-i.d]  bl-vklMiiMi  ,,r  -(.K-kade.  which  the  v 
>  -o  •  1.  ait-r  their  Ua.hr.  John  II.  Cuard.  bv 
tin  name  ..f  <  ,e  rard  -  St  .it  1.  n 

Colonel  "Color  dc-cribe-  the  blockhoti-e  as 
-tan-i-ng  on  tin-  -:d<  ,.f  .-,  lull  near  what  i-  n..yv 
l;'o  Spnvg.  and  n-.t  far  iron,  Minn's  fort,  acr...- 
fhi  Mi., tin  lb:-  na-in  1 1  ,,■  pr  mci]  ia  1  r.  .ad  ft .  .m 
<  iiu  m;:,.t:  and  i  ■  ::mibi.i  t.  the  Ca-I.  Among  the 
-  t::,  r.  vvb  •  wen  at  Uie  ;..:>it  were  b-epli  W'il- 
:::."!-•  St',  v  <  n  1"  tt-,  Mepllell  l>.ivi-.  Major 
>"•<•*  '""I  <  m  I  iirm     '1  he  si:r\«  v  ..f  .'  1 

.ten  -  ..ti  «l;:di  fir-  -1.,':  n  wa-  l-^./ed  .  ir-  t'> 
bav.  b.  .  n  oro.'  ii.e!y  .  wtnd  bi  b-bn  St.,  I,  F-.r 
■•:ativ  w  ar-  a  b.  w  ,  • ;  '.■  g  b.  i:->-.  built  :n  iS..;  !.v 
J   -i.-.h  •••!;•'  >.<•  i:.-:  1  !•  r.,  ar  the  ..f  t!'-- 

-t  'o  .  I:,:-  •  d  tin-  !••  -r  >  )  b<  ing  tin  ..:  |,  -t 
ho.-se  11,  the  township. 
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it  was  to  Gerard's  Station  that  the  people  of 
C\ alt's  Station  withdrew  after  their  guard  of 
regulars  and  their  fighting  nun  had  gone  north 
with  St.  (  lair.  The  summer  of  1702,  which  was 
an  unusually  early  one,  however,  attracted  many  . 
<>f  the  sit  tiers  back  to  their  clearings. 

VOUKIIKhs'  STATION. 

This  station  was  situated  near  the  present 
towns  of  l.ocklaud  and  Reading.  It  was 
simply  a  large,  strong  log  cabin,  used  for  Ix>th 
residence  purix>scs  and  as  a  place  of  diffuse. 
It  is  constantly  referred  to,  however,  under  the 
name  of  Voorhees'  Station.  Mr.  Olden  says 
that  this  cabin  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  east 
fork  of  Mill  creek.  This  station  was  not  estab- 
lished until  the  spring  of  1794.  and  in  the  tall 
of  that  year  Abraham  Voorhees,  with  his  two 
sons-in-law  and  their  families,  and  his  five  sons, 
moved  into  it.  It  was  upon  the  land  of  Abra- 
ham Voorhees  that  the  village  of  Reading  was 
laid  out  in  1798.  It  was  first  called  Voorhees 
Town,  but  subsequently  its  name  was  changed. 
The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Olden  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  a  little  south  of  this  point  in 
the  autumn  oi  1794.  William  Moore,  who  lived 
at  Covalt's  Station,  on  the  Little  Miami,  was 
hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Lick, 
as  it  was  called,  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  White's  Station.  He  had  killed  a  deer 
and  had  skinned  it  and  prepared  it  for  packing. 
W  hile  in  the  act  of  washing  his  hands  in  the 
stream  near  by.  he  indulged  in  singing  a  little 
Indian  song,  which  he  had  learned  while  a  cap- 
tive among  the  Shawanees.  To  his  great  alarm  | 
he  was  suddenly  joined  in  the  song  by  some  one  , 
else  .singing  in  the  Indian  tongue.  He  sprang 
to  his  feel  and  ran  to  the  woods  to  the  west, 
followed  closely  by  the  Indians.  They  did  not 
tire  at  him.  as  it  was  apparent  they  desired  to 
capture  him  alive.  In  advance  of  the  others  was 
a  small  Indian  who  was  very  swift  of  foot.  The 
Indian  seemed  to  be  gaining  on  Moore,  when 
1  bey  came  to  a  large  fallen  tree,  which  was  about 
four  feet  in  diameter.  Moore  vaulted  the  tree, 
but  the  Indian  had  to  go  around,  which  gave 


Moore  sufficient  advantage  to  enable  him  to 
reach  While's  Station  in  safety. 

.  KIN  VAN'S  STATION 

W  as  in  Sycamore  township,  aliout  one  and  one- 
half  milt  s  north  of  Reading.  Here  Henry  Run 
van,  "near  the  spring  east  of  the  Dayton  turn 
pike."  (milt  his  station  house  on  the  west  half 
of  section  hi,  14  miles  from  the  Ohio,  and  was 
so  thoroughly  hid  in  the  wilderness  that  the  In- 
dians who  prowled -frequently  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  die  place  never  seemed  to  discover 
it  This  location  was  made  in  1700.  In  179J 
Runyan  removed  to  the  place,  and  remained  there 
permanently. 

M'l  AKI  ANU  S  i,l  ATION. 

This  station  was  settled  in  Columbia  township, 
near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Pleas- 
ant Ridge,  in  the  spring  of  1795.  This  has 
been  called  the  last  fortified  station  erected 
in  Hamilton  County.  The  peace  of  Greenville, 
which  occurred  about  this  time,  made  it  unneces- 
sary, for  any  further  fortifications  to  be  built. 
This  station  was  without  any  experiences  with 
the  Indians. 

M  IRCT.RSniJKr.ll. 

Another  settlement  to  the  east  of  the  Miami  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  what  is  now  Newtown,  ("apt. 
Aaron  Mercer,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  a  Vir 
ginian  by  adoption,  left  Winchester.  Virginia, 
in  i7<io.  seeking  a  home  in  the  West.  He 
reached  Columbia  just  as  the  troops  belonging 
to  that  station  were  returning  from  the  Harmar 
expedition.  He  stayed  there  for  two  years,  but 
in  1702  he  purchased  a  tract  on  the  cast  side  of 
the  Little  Miami,  three  miles  almve  Gerard's 
Station  on  the  first  elevated  land  of  the  valley. 
Here,  on  General  Massie's  survey,  was  built  a 
little  town  with  a  clearing  anil  a  log  fortress, 
which  was  called  Merecrsburgh.  in  honor  of 
the  leader  of  the  party  and  of  his  brother,  the 
celebrated  Hugh  Mercer.  This  point  was  one  of 
the  important  relief  stations  and  harbors  of 
refuge  during  the  continuance  of  the  Indian 
wars. 
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The  Controversy  about  the  Name    The  First  Year  or  the  Settlement— Incidents  in  tih 
Life  or  the  Settlers 


the  controversy  about  the  name. 

Unc  of  tlic  favorite  subjects  of  controversy  in 
tlu-  early  days  of  the  history  of  our  city  was  the 
question  ot"  its  name  during  the  tirst  year  of  the 
settlement,  that  is  from  the  date  of  the  landing. 
Ik-ccmber  2$.  until  the  early  days  of  Jan- 

uary, 1790. 

On  January  2,  1 700.  according  to  the  "Jour- 
nal'" of  the  Secretary  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
Winthrop  Sargent,  (iovernor  St.  Clair  ar 
rived  at  I.osantivillc.  <  )n  that  <lay  he  prepared 
a  proclamation  organizing  the  county  of  Hamil- 
ton, which  proclamation  was  not  issued  until  the 
4th.  There  is  no  reference  in  this  proclamation 
to  the  village  at  all.  (  >n  the  following  day. 
January  5,  1790.  having  made  appointments  of 
justices  of  the  jK-ace  and  other  officers,  he  issued 
his  proclamation,  directing  the  holding  of  the 
conns  of  t  ieneral  <  Hurler  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
"at  the  town  of  Cincinnati."  This  is  the  first 
official  record  in  winch  the  name  Cincinnati  ap- 
pears, and  it  is  there  tore,  in  all  probability,  the 
first  day  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  when 
the  name  which  it  now  l>ears  was  properly  ap- 
plied  to  it,  The  history  of  Cincinnati  under  its 
present  name  Uvan  without  ((tuition  as  early 
a»  January  5.  \-7,i.  and  certainly  at  no  earlier 
date  than  the  .ud  "f  -Jth. 

The  name  which  the  settlement  bore  prior  to 
this  time  was  a  lubrid.  itnented.  we  are  to!!, 
hv  the  Kentucky  pedag'  ■gne,  John  Lilson.  It 
is  made  up  o-"  the  l  atin  word  os.  meaning 
nu>uth.  the  I-ititt  .»»:/!.  for  opposite,  and  the 
I'rcnch  form  n  ,V  of  tin   l.i'm  f  -r  wn. 

to  which  i>  prefix,  d  the  letter  '  I.."  which  c-  11M 
mt\i-  ;i-  the  Krttvh  p-iricie.  •  r  a«  the  initial  !.  t 


I  ter  of  the  word  Licking.  In  other  words,  it  was 
the  city  opposite  the  mouth,  and  if  "L"  is  under- 
stuxl  to  stand  for  Licking,  the  name  is  still  more 
descriptive,  the  city  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking.  This  name  has  given  exercise  to  the 
wit  of  many  so-called  humorists,  and  has  ken 
much  ridiculed.    One  suggestion    is   that  the 

,  words  should  be  read  in  the  order  in  which  its 
various  parts  appear ;  m  other  words,  the  Lick- 
ing mouth  opposite  the  town,  or  using  "L"  as 
the  particle,  the  mouth  opposite  the  town.  No 
.  tie  who  is  familiar  with  the  formation  or  ar- 
rangement of  words,  111  either  I.atin  or  French, 
would  Ik-  guilty  of  such  a  criticism  as  this.  Tin- 
word  is  certainly  descriptive,  and  apart  from  the 

,  injection  that  it  is  made  up  of  words  of  differ- 
ent languages,  not  combined  according  to  the 
regular  rules  of  word-building,  seems  unof.iec- 

,  ti"UAble.  J'rofewir  Ycn.'ible  suggests  that  it  is 
tic.  more  absurd  than  the  name  which  succeeded 
it.  which  is  either  a  gcntive  singular  or  a  ttomi- 
native  plural,  this  latter  worried  Symtue-  Writ- 
ing to  haUoti.  June  10,  1701.  he  says: 

"Mavir.g  irentiotied  Cmcinnata,  I  beg.  sir.  you 
will  itupure  of  the  hterati  in  Jersey  whether  Cm- 
cinnata or  C  incinnati  be  most  proper.  The  dc- 
sign  I  had  in  giving  that  name  to  the  place  w.i> 
in  honor  of  the-  ur<ler  of  the  C  incinnati,  and  to 

j  denote  the  chief  place  of  their  residence;  and. 
so  far  a-  my  little  aopiamtaticc  with  cases  and 
genders  extends,  I  think  the  name  of  ,1  town 
sleuth!  terminate  in  tlx'  feminine  gender  win- re  it 

,  :»  tv-t  perfectly  neuter  Cincinnati  is  the  title 
•  •!  the  order  of  km  .did:-.-!,  and  can  not.  I  think. 
\«    the    place    w  here    tC     k.  •  i ! < il  t -    of    the  order 

dwell.    I  have  frequent  omhals  in  this  country 
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on  the  subject,  because  most  men  spell  the  place 
with  ti,  when  I  always  do  with  ta.  Please  to  set 
>ne  right  if  I  am  wrong.  You  have  your  With- 
crspoons  and  Smiths,  and  indeed  abound  in  char- 
acters in  whose  decision  1  shall  fully  acquiesce." 

Apparently  the  Witherspoons  and  Smiths  did 
not  agree  with  the  Judge  for  he  subsequently 
wntes  the  name  "ti."  'I his  letter  is  of  interest 
however  by  reason  of  the  statement  that  Symnys 
and  not  St.  Clair  or  Ludlow  had  the  honor  of  se- 
lecting the  name. 

His  reasoning  certainly  seems  correct.  There 
is  no  known  explanation  which  really  explains 
the  name  finally  adopted.  Of  course  its  origin 
is  a  many  times  told  tale.  The  letter  just  quoted 
states  explicitly  that  Symmes  gave  the  name  to 
the  place.  As  soon  as  St.  Clair  had  been  re- 
ceived at  Fort  Washington,  he  sent  a  messenger 
for  the  Judge  at  North  Bend  and  their  meeting 
took  place  on  January  3rd,  at  which  time  the 
names  are  supposed  to  have  been  agreed  upon, 
tlarmar  had  named  the  fort  Fort  Washington; 
on  January  41I1  Hamilton  County  was  named 
after  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  compan- 
ion in  arms  of  all  the  party.  The  coupling  of 
two  names  so  prominent  among  the  soldiers  nat- 
urally suggested  the  organization  which  had  been 
recently  formed  by  the  officers.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable that  St.  Gair  would  permit  Symmes, 
the  one  most  interested,  to  select  the  name  of 
both  the  county  and  the  city  nor  is  it  unnatural 
that  Symmes,  whose  greatest  desire  at  that  time 
was  to  secure  the  protection  and  cooperation  of 
both  the  military  and  civil  governments,  should 
l»e  politic  enough  to  suggest  the  name  of  the  so- 
ciety of  which  St.  Clair  had  just  been  appointed 
president  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Human 
nature  was  very  much  the  same  in  those  days  as 
it  is  now.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  change  of  the 
name  was  not  so  much  due  to  any  dissatisfaction 
with  Losamivillc,  the  pedantic  name  of  the  dead 
and  gone  school  teacher  which  though  descrip- 
tive and  not  in  any  sense  cacophonous  would  add 
nothing  to  the  general  interest  in  the  settlement, 
as  to  the  desire  to  pay  a  compliment  to  a  promin- 
ent and  most  influential  official  and  through  him 
to  a  body  of  men  of  the  very  highest  standing 
in  the  land,  from  whose  ranks  it  was  hoped 
many  emigrants  could  be  drawn. 

At  the  conclusion  of  active  hostilities  while 
negotiations  for  peace  were  pending,  the  officers 
of  the  American  Army  freed  from  the  duties  of 
the  field  of  battle  decided  upon  a  society  which 
should  |>crpetuate  the  memory  of  their  lung 
struggle.    On  May  to,  1783,  the  Society  of  the 


Cincinnati  was  founded  and  the  constitution  of 
the  order  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  which 
General  Knox  was  chairman.  On  May  13th  the 
representatives  of  the  army  met  at  the  quarters 
of  Baron  dc  Steuben  who  presided  on  the  occa- 
sion and  the  constitution  was  accepted  and  ap- 
proved. The  fundamental  purposes  of  the  so- 
ciety were  "to  preserve  inviolate  those  exalted 
rights  and  liberties  of  human  nature  for  which 
they  had  fought  and  bled  and  without  which  the 
high  rank  of  a  rational  being  is  a  curse  instead 
of  blessing,  *  *  »  promote  and  cherish  be- 
■  tween  the  respective  States  that  union  and  Na- 
tional honor  so  essentially  necessary  to  their  hap- 
piness and  the  future  dignity  of  the  American 
,  Mmpire,  and  to  render  permanent  the  cordial  af- 
fection subsisting  among  the  officers." 

Washington  was  chosen  the  first  president- 
general  of  the  order  and  held  the  position  until 
his  death.  General  Knox  was  the  first  secretary- 
general.  State  societies  were  formed  and  Maj.- 
Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  elected  president  of 
the  society  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
constitution  of  the  society  provided  that  the  eld- 
est masculine  descendant  of  an  original  member 
should  be  entitled  to  wear  the  insignia  of  the 
order  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  society 
:  Some  opposition  to  the  order  was  mani- 
J  fested  at  first  because  of  the  belief  that 
'  it  would  tend  to  establish  a  hereditary  order 
of  nobility,  but  events  proved  that  this  fear 
was  without  justification.  The  name  of 
course  is  taken,  as  is  shown  on  the  badge  of 
the  society,  from  Cincinnatus  who  left  his  plow 
to  take  up  the  chief  magistracy  of  his  country 
in  a  time  of  need  and  who  after  he  succeeded  in 
saving  his  country  returned  to  the  quiet  pursuits 
of  agriculture.  The  motto  of  the  society  is  Om- 
nia relinquit  sen-arc  rem  publicum.  (  He  gave 
up  all  to  serve  his  country.) 

As  to  the  matter  of  sound,  each  person  can 
I  take  his  choice  between  Losantiville  and  Cincin- 
!  nati:  neither  had  any  special  application  to  the 
I  location  to  which  it  was  applied.     The  first  was 
I  a  mere  geographic  description,    the    second  a 
1  cheap  compliment  which  it  was  hoped  would  be 
productive  of  great  results  but  the  hope  was 
vain.  All  the  settlements  in  the  West  drew  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  who  had 
sacrificed  so  much  during  the  war  hut  Cincin- 
nati did  not  get  any  larger  proportion  than  other 
settlements  in  the  Territory.     The  name  Miami, 
as  has  been  suggested,  would  have  been  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  to  the  city  located  in  this  locality 
and  no  less  pleasant  in  sound. 
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CENTENNIAL  HISTORY  OF  CINCINNATI 


In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  it  so  hap 
|<ned  that  two  men  who  hail  given  more  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  this  settlement  than  almost 
any  others  then  living  saw  fit  to  adopt  t!u  view- 
that  the  name  l.osantiville  ha<i  never  been  ap- 
plied to  the  settlement  opposite  the  month  oi  the 
Licking.  Their  view  in  urn  I  was  that  this  name, 
selected  by  Filson.  died  with  him  and  that  when 
the  town  was  finally  laid  out  hy  Ludlow  it  vva- 
immediately  given  the  nana  Cincinnati.  11.  I*. 
lector  in  his  tittle  sketch  of  the  life  of  Ch-ncl 
Ludlow  accredits  the  suggestion  of  the  name 
Cincinnati  to  him.  He  fails  to  cite  a  s>itii;Iv 
item  of  evidence  however  m  support  of  tins  statc- 
nient  and  tin  re  is  no  ground  f.-r  the  claim  m 
Ludlow's  behalf,  regardless  ,.i  the  tact  whether 
the  name  Cincinnati  was  given  in  i-s,  or  1  ~- ». 

The  four  citations  made  hy  Mr.  ieetor  do  it 
is  true  use  the  word  Cincinnati;  thev  are  from 
the  chancer)  ens,  of  the  city  against  W  :'  :a:to. 
so  many  times  referred  to  Ludlow  testified  as 
to  his  landing  in  the  month  of  January.  i;S>. 
to  lay  out  the  town  of  Cincinnati  and  form  a  set- 
tlement iK-re.  Patters<  n  testified  that  he  landed 
in  January.  ij$>>.  tor  the  purpose  of  laying  oil 
the  town  of  Cincinnati.  McMillan  was  otic  <>f 
the  mimUr  who  formed  the  svttlenunt  of  Cin- 
cinnati. lVcembcr  .'S.  17SX,  and  a  few  days  after 
a  pian  of  the  town  of  Cincinnati  was  drafted  hy 
Ludlow.  Hen  man  tisiified  that  Ludlow  was 
appointed  .is  his  agent  to  lav  out  the  town  oi 
Cincinnati  and  that  the  town  was  'aid  out  in 
the  year  1780.  It  was  upon  this  evidence  too 
that  Judge  I'.uniet  relies  in  the  Cng  letter  which 
will  he  (piottd  hereafter.  It  1-  apparent  io-n  an 
t  \aniinatio:i  of  the  dcjs-.lions  that  the  .p.-e-it-  -n 
n|  the  name  of  the  I  vv  11  was  11.  .t  rai-ed  1  he 
important  |»>mt  wa~  the  i"rrictni«s  .  .f  1 1 ; o  p'.at 
ottered  hv  Ludlow.  Jud-g..  Imrt;»l  was  hi — r-1  f 
the  counsel  for  tl*  utv  and  for  Ludlow's  Kits, 
and  the  .  nly  significance,  if  am.  that  he  attached 
to  the  matter  of  name  ar-.  t t ■  -r : ■  t!ie  tint  that 
Williams'  claim  mv  .i\ed  the  la>  V  •  f  autle  ■■>.  :t y  ■  n 
the  part  of  Ludlow  !•  •  rt  ;•'«  o-nt  the  vr^pno1  r- 
I'.urnet.  m  his  an\n;\  !••  •'. ■-]-•-<.  ..f  h'-.n \  in- 
ure -t  and  to  .  stahh-h  th  =  t  of  1  ndl.  .u  ,  w  as  ye  hh 
mi;  » 1:011  'h  inci.',  m.ilh.  hi  lie  lia  r  g.  •  vvith 
the  hide  and  the  n. ;■:•.■  and  phi!  d:-.ip|«.ir  with 
the  title.  As  will  he  apparent  h.  rear.  r.  the 
T tn too  was  rio'.hr.g  if  v.  !  .1  parv-.m.  He  wa- 
:r  -st  dtci.hd  m  ho  opitfotis  avd  111.^:1  enfs  and 
.'•■I  not  Iieheve  in  .m'-thing  hail  wav.  to  the 
language  of  In. Ice  U  :;-i  :  II-  was  "I  ••  •  •• 
In  rtecti\  sincere  in  his  l-  h.  t  st.y.- m  h- 
"  Notes"  and  m  th-   !•  Iter  la  r.  alt- r  ■;•■:•■'<■)  that 


the  general  belief  that  the  original  name  of  the 
town  was  Losantiville  was  incorrect.  Trained 
lawyer  as  he  was,  had  he  had  In.- fore  him  the  evi- 
dences that  are  now  acce  -ihle  to  us  he  vv  uld 
t;e ver  ha\e  made  such  a  statement.  The  weight 
of  the  name  of  I  hark-  t  ist  has  heeti  added.  •  . 
mil,  to  that  of  P.urnel.  Ci-t  wjih  all  his  mdc- 
fatigalr.ui  y  and  fairness  suit,  red  from  the  lack 
of  materials  and  was  really  pervaded  l.v  the 
goat  wnghi  of  i'.nrml's  name  and  authority  and 
a  few  stori,  s  received  froi:;  \etv  old  pioneers  at 
the  true  ot   their  lives  vs  |n  ;i  (heir  recolln  1 1.  .n* 

•  t  s..  r.iii'-ie  a  period  and  of  such  trifling  details 
nr.'.s:  have  hei.n  ol-euied. 

As  the  siihi.et  is  ,,ue  of  eir.it  interest,  the 
whole  statement  of  (h<  controversy  as  presented 
to  Mr.  i  ist  m  In*  "1.  mcinnati  in  iS;i/'  can  he 
rep-mt. d  Ik  re.  It  is  introduced  by  a  letter  to 
I  >r  Daniel  Drake.  It  mo:i»  un lot tunaie  that 
1  "ist  did  not  pursue  the  mailer  with  Drake  and 
examine  the  twenty  *.  ume-ntarv  evidences  re- 
ferred to;  still  we  have  ahn.-I  as  man.  which 
:  i.oy  havt  hull  the  s.o-.e  that  Wife  in  the  p.  -sso- 

-1. 'ti  of  1  >r  1  >rake. 

"I'lSMSNMl.  January  J.  1S41. 
"Dear  Sir--  Mv  hr-  ther  itii-T-:.s  tiu-  that  you 

e"ide«l    1.1--I  eviliing   to  IliijUire   of   me   whether  I 

have  -011  any  authentic  >  i>U  -•-  %  that  \  'incinnati 
was  oriotnally  natind  I.osantn  ille.  As  1  shall 
.:■  '>ark  m  th.    mai'^.idi!  tlr.s  -  ormng.  at  teal 

•  •  cl'  for  I.,  in-e'li.  y  'ii  e  ir  t  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  s. ,    -  o  ,j  , .,,,,]  1   th,  fi  f.  ,r>-.  drop  v  ..u  a 

I'M-,  to  say   that   I  have  111  la'.    ;  i-s;.  11  i:  .  .re 

than  twe-v!;,  s  '.i.-  ,  n:-:ry  <  yiuiee-  that  Mich 
wa-  'he  fact. 

'"I  he  tia.'i  ■  w.:«  invev.ted  hy  ■•  llll  hiis.  .n.  ,  iir 
of  the  1  -:g  -  al  I  r-iTi.  w     •  n:u  v  U.I  to  es 


1  ' 


ss  ), 


»"  "hh 


•  •  in.  -u'li  . 


■i  Lick- 


; •  •  g  Kiv«  r.  i  l<  r«  »:•:•  1  :n  Ls  vmgi.  v,  Kv  ,  w  In  re 
ii,  {  'an  •■!  the  pro-  ei,  d  vi"  .ge  w  as  f.  rn.d. 
a-  I  t(  e   :i.e:  -    i:.  |  •         111  th     :;  ■  nth  of  August. 

I  he  >.  •  ....  ,  ■■(  did  r.  h  w  -  v  er.  o.'i  .'ii.  ••••«• 
I  "  I'',  .-eh  of  the  !•  "■■  -.vug  I  '•  ■  '  uh»-T.  {->•  "i 
•'•  >'  t:  •  t-h  th-  .0  •  i  lanr.arv  i7-*>--this  d.r. 
:  -  u  v  at-  -the  C  ..  .  '••••«:  the  r.a- <■  .  1  lo 
.  "':\  .  e-  i  ti"  .  h-  r,  1:  ye  as  th-n  charig-  d  to 
I  ui.ur-  .,::!.'.  1  .-  y  .  -n-  r  St.  t  her 

"V'        ft    -  I  and  s.  •  •.;,:•.!. 

'  [  >vs  Pk  vki  " 

'  -  -  Ci- :  " 

1  ':    u  :h-s  1  ,-t  e  ri-s  ,;.  f  '!■  w  s 

1   r--:st        .  ,  r-    v..l  t-  r-  '-  „rV  that,  while  I 
7  I  lr    1  Irak's  ,!  •:•  ,,f  tile   :u   '•'  that) 
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twenty  documentary  evidences'  explicit  and  reli- 
able, I  do  not  regard  it  as  conclusive,  because 
the  writer  evidently  had  not  time  or  motive  to 
examine  it  in  the  light  of  the  difficulty  i  had 
presented  to  him,  and  which  he  had  perhaps 
never  heard  of  before.  He  probably  had  letters, 
tor  I  have  seen  such  of  the  early  dates  of  Cin- 
cinnati addressed  to  Losantiville,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  such  proof  would  not  determine  the 
fact.  The  name  first  designed  having  origin- 
ated at  Ijcxington  would  be  widely  known  there, 
and  letters  thence  would  naturally  bear  the  in- 
tended name  of  the  place ;  and,  indeed,  where  a 
name  is  once  given,  officially  or  by  custom,  it  is 
apt  to  adhere,  long  after  it  has  become  changed 
by  law  or  otherwise.  Thus  Maysville  and 
Brownsville  were  known  as  Limestone  and  Red- 
stone,  and  called  nothing  else,  long  alter  they 
had  liornc  their  present  names  in  print.  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania,  was  called  Cattishtown  for 
many  years,  although  only  a  sobriquet  or  nick- 
name, and  it  will  be  many  years  lie  fore  our 
northwestern  section  of  Cincinnati  ceases  to  be 
known  by  any  other  title  than  Texas,  although 
a  mere  flash  name. 

"To  these  testimonies  and  to  the  popular  no- 
tion that  the  place  was  given  its  present  name  by 
(ieneral  St.  Clair,  on  the  id  January,  ijyo,  1  have 
to  oppose  the  testimony,  among  others,  of  Jacob 
Fowler  and  Samuel  Newell,  highly  intelligent 
men  and  old  settlers — Fowler  having  supplied 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Washington  with  buffalo 
meat,  from  its  establishment  up  to  St.  Clair's  ar- 
rival and  afterward.  They  both  aver  that  from 
their  earliest  knowledge  of  it  they  never  heard  it 
called  Losantiville;  and  Fowler,  who  was  as 
clearheaded  in  his  recollections  of  the  past  as  atiy 
man  I  have  ever  known,  stated  to  me  explicitly 
[hat  he  never  heard  it  called  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  Cincinnati. 

"The  communication  of  Judge  Burnet,  which 
follows,  in  my  judgment,  is  testimony  which 
cannot  be  disputed  and  argument  which  must  be 
conclusive." 

Mr.  Cisl  prints  entire  the  litter  which  is  so 
full  of  in  format  Km  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  place 
here : 

"O.vcinnam,  October  5.  1844. 
"Dear  Sir — At  the  close  of  a  conversation 
which  passed  between  us  a  few  weeks  since,  re- 
specting the  original  plan  and  name  of  the  place, 
which  is  now  familiarly  called  the  Omen  City 
of  the  West,  you  requested  me  to  furnish  >ou 
with  such  reminiscences  in  relation  to  that  sub- 


ject as  my  early  residence  in  the  West  might 
enable  me  to  give. 

"You  are  aware  that  I  was  not  among  the  first 
adventurers  to  the  Miami  valley.  When  the  set- 
tlement of  it  began  I  had  not  finished  my  educa- 
tion; but  I  commenci  d  my  journey  to  join  the 
little  band  of  adventurers  as  soon  as  my  profes- 
sional studies  were  closed,  which  was  in  the 
sining,  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1705. 
had  terminated  the  Indian  war;  of  course  the 
town  had  been  laid  out,  and  the  settlement  of  it 
commenced,  Ik- fore  my  arrival.  It  had,  how- 
ever, made  but  little  progress,  either  in  popula- 
tion or  improvement ;  though  it  contained  a 
larger  number  of  inhabitants  than  any  other 
American  village  in  the  Territory,  excepting  Ma- 
rietta ;  and  if  you  take  into  the  account  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  others  at- 
tached to  the  army,  it  very  much  exceeded  the 
population  of  that  place. 

"Most  of  the  persons  who  saw  the  town  laid 
out,  and  put  up  the  first  cabins  erected  in  it,  were 
here  when  I  came,  and  were  my  earliest  com- 
panions and  associates.  Without  professing  an 
unusual  share  of  curiosity,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  I  learnt  from  them,  correctly,  the  few 
and  simple  historical  facts  of  the  place,  which, 
for  good  or  ill,  I  had  selected  for  life  as  my 
residence.  By  way  of  comparison,  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  facts  connected  with  the  recent  lo- 
cation of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory— the  dona- 
tion made  by  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  X. 
Long  worth.  F.sq,.— the  ceremony  of  laving  the 
corner-stone  of  the  edifice,  by  the  venerable  sage 
and  patriot  of  Ouincv,  and  the  name  of  Mount 
Adams  then  publicly  given  to  it.  are  not  more 
distinctly  known,  as  matters  of  history,  than  were 
the  facts  of  taxing  out,  establishing  and  naming 
of  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  at  the  time  to  which  I 
refer,  l  in  y  were  a  subject  of  inquiry  by  every 
stranger  who  came  to  the  place,  and  every  per- 
son in  the  village  could  recite  them.  There  was 
1  but  one  vetsion  to  tin-  story,  which  was  this:  that 
1  Mr.  Dctiman,  of  Xew  Jersey,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  Col.  Robert  Patterson,  of  Lexington, 
and  John  FiUon,  a  surveyor  in  the  employ  of 
Judge  Symmes,  to  lay  out  the  land  op]>osite  the 
mouth  of  Licking  River,  then  the  exclusive  prop- 
<  rty  of  Mr.  Denman.  A  plat  of  the  contemplated 
■  town  was  made  out.  and  losantiville  agreed 
I  upon  as  its  name;  but  before  any  step  was  taken 
to  carry  that  contract  into  effect,  and  before  a 
I  chain  had  been  stretched  on  the  ground,  Mr. 
Fttson  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  not  having  done 
anything  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  contract;  in 
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consequence  of  which  it  was  forfeited,  and  the 
projected  town  fell  through.  This  is  all  that 
was  ever  done  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
town  by  the  name  of  Losantivillc ,  yet,  as  was 
natural,  the  settlement,  then  just  beginning,  was 
for  some  time  called  by  the  intended  name  of 
the  projected  town. 

"Early  in  the  next  season.  Mr.  I  H  uman  en- 
tered into  a  new  contract  with  Col.  Patterson 
and  Israel  Ludlow,  to  lay  out  a  town  on  the  sum- 
ground,  but  on  a  different  plan  from  the  one  for- 
merly agreed  upon.  To  that  town  they  gave  the 
name  of  Cincinnati,  and  b>  that  name  it  was  sur- 
vcved  and  known  in  the  fall  oj  1 7S- >. 

"I  was  informed  by  Judge  Turner,  one  of  the 
earliest  adventurers  to  the  West,  that  he  had 
seen  both  plats,  and  that  the  general  outline  and 
plan  of  division  were  nearly  the  same  in  both, 
but  that  the  first  or  FiNoii  plat,  to  which  the 
name  of  Losantivillc  was  to  have  Intcn  given,  set 
apart  two  entire  blocks  for  the  tt*e  of  the  town, 
and  that  it  gave  as  a  public  common  all  the 
ground  between  Front  street  and  the  river,  ex- 
tending from  Fa*tcrn  row  to  Western  row. 
then  the  extrunc  boundaries  of  the  town  plat: 
and  it  is  impressed  upon  my  mind,  though  I 
cannot  say  what  caused  that  impression,  that  on 
the  first  or  Fd*on  plat.  I- rout  street  was  laid 
down  nearer  to  the  river,  or  made  more  .southing 
in  Us  course  westward,  than  we  find  it  on  the 
plat  of  Cincinnati.  I  was  also  informed  that 
some  of  tin-  nanus,  which  had  been  selected  for 
streets  of  the  Losantivillc  plan,  were  given  to 
streets  on  tin  ptan  of  Cincinnati,  and  that  •  ther» 
wire  rejected.  This  circumstance  may  account 
f . -r  a  fact,  which  is  no  dniht  rcmcinUrcd  by- 
many  now  living  in  the  city,  that  alter  Joel  W  ill- 
iams h.nl  become  proprietor,  by  purchasing  the 
right  of  Mr.  Dciur.an.  an- 1  had  determined  to 
cl.nm  the  public  common,  as  private  property, 
an  unsuccessful  <  fb«rt  was  made  t<>  change  the 
nanus  ,,f  v»me  of  the  >tnvti  on  the  genuine  plat 
<.f  Cnicmnati  by  substituting  others,  taken  from 
the  plat  of  Fit-  n  That  attempt  created  some 
temporary  difficulty  111  flu  muni-  of  ]>crs.nis  in 't 
correctly  inform,  d.  as  to  the  true  history  of  the 
town,  and  main  ;.  -  >k  the  precaution  of  inserting 
U.th  the  mimes  in  tin  ir  deeds  ami  contracts. 

Cut  indep.-n.len:  of  thc-c  tacts,  it  •mist  b 
evident  tl'.al  tin  ii:c-«.  of  the  town  could  u •  ■  t  have 
t-t  en  change. 1  art'r  the  !■  vv  n  had  hi  en  e-stab- 
h.slu .'.  iiam.d  and  -urv.  .cl.  Hie  territorial 
statute  of  [)eCc::l..r.  1  S.  •  »,  which  I  .1. 1 v  •  «.  .it cd 
and  vu.l  for  m  ti'-  I •  - 1  «' ., 1 1  w  1  '.  <me:S.  made 
it  the  duty   of  tin.    p:  ■prut  T*  of  every  town 


I 

which  had  been  laid  out  in  the  Territory,  before 
that  time,  to  cause  a  true  and  correct  map.  or 
plat  thereof  to  be  recorded  m  the  recorder's  office 
of  the  count)  in  which  it  lay,  within  erne  year 
after  the  passage  of  the  act.  under  a  heavy  pen 
alty. 

"The  nan*:  of  the  town  constitutes  as  import- 
ant a  part  of  the  plat  of  it  as  the  names  of  the 
streets  or  the  numbers  of  lots,  and  the  title  to 
property  acquired  in  it  is  affected  as  much  by 
error,  mistake  or  uncertainty,  in  the  oik-,  as  in 
the  other;  it  was  therefore  considered  im|>ortant 
for  the  security  of  property  holders  that  a  true 
record  shoiitd  be  made  of  thoc  matters,  and  of 
everv  thing  else  appertaining  to  the  plat,  precisely 
as  they  were  when  the  town  was  established,  and 
the  sale  of  the  lots  commenced  Hence,  the  law 
t centred  a  true  and  correct  plat— in  other  words, 
the  original  plat,  without  change  or  variation,  to 
he  recorded. 

"When  the  plan  of  Cincinnati  was  recorded  by 
Israel  Ludlow  in  1801 —  the  original  proprietors 
were  all  living,  he  being  one  of  them.  It  is 
therefore  imp  -sihl.  to  suppose,  that  he  did  not 
know  what  the  original  plat  contained— or  that 
he  acted  without  authority r  thai  he  would 
falsify  the  pl.it  by  placing  on  il  any  name  other 
than  the  one  originally  given  to  it,  I  was  intim- 
ately acquainted  with  CI.  Ludl  -w  who  recorded 
the  town  plat,  ami  was  prolVv~i  .ri.illy  consulted 
by  him  as  to  the  requirements  oi  the  statute.  He 
was  wry  much  annoyed  by  interference  of  Joel 
Williams,  a  sub -proprietor,  who  insisted  on  mak- 
ing innovation*,  or  changes  in  the  original  plat. 

,  calculated  to  fav  or  a  claim  he  was  s.  mug  up  to 
the  public  c..-:'ii'..  n  or  landing.  I  gave  it  as  m\ 
opinion  that  Mr.  William*  n.  t  L- nig  an  origm.,1 
pr..pri.t..r.  or  even  a  resident  of  the  country 
when  the  town  plat  was  torn  it  d  and  established, 
a-'d  having  had  no  agency  in  the  formation  of 
lb.  original  plan  of  the  town,  could  not  lie  pre- 
sumed to  know  wIl.u  it  was:  and  moreover,  that 
ilu  -unite  did  tv  t  recogni/e  htm  a*  having  auv 
.  :h.r  or  greater  authority  to  interfere  in  the  mat 
nr.  than  any  other  individual  who  had  b.  come 

,  iht  purchaser  of  a  single  !.  -t. 

"The  result  was  that  each  ..f  tin  s«  iiidivnlu- 
a'-  j.rcf.ir.  •'  and  !  .-'iced  m  the  r.  ..-order's  office 
a  v  it  of  t'nt  towti.  atf.r  •  ••  •  it  to  he  a  true  copy 
1;  :n  the  ..ngma!  1  ':;  rtim.vly.  perhap-  - 
c.  r\i-;<\  w  ••'  •  -it  '  ..  a- :ih  nf  the  n. older 
j-  .  •  i  •>  *h  ■'  ••*  1  -i  th<-  r.  .••  r  I.  but  the  cotn- 

'     •.!>:!•.  f<    h.  cm  e   *atts|j.  .|   1  tin-   pl.it  pre- 

I  ..ir.  ■'.  and  ■  d  hv  <  ..|    \  ..  !>w.  w  a-  a].  In  to 

t  e  r.  lied  on. 
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"This,  however,  has  no  other  bearing  on  the 
subject  matter  of  our  conversation,  than  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  each  of  them  affirmed  Cin- 
cinnati to  be  the  true,  original  name  of  the 
town. 

"  The  controversy  between  them  continued  for 
several  months,  and  was  marked  with  great 
warmth.  On  one  occasion  it  terminated  in  a 
violent  personal  conflict,  in  which  the  original 
plat  'it  the  town,  made  and  agreed  to  by  the  pro- 
prietors at  Limestone,  in  the  winter  of  1788-9. 
bearing  on  its  face  the  name  of  Cincinnati,  was 
t«>rn  in  pieces,  each  party  retaining  a  part  of  it. 
In  this  altercation  Colonel  Ludlow  took  the 
ground  that  Williams  was  an  unauthorized  in- 
truder, and  that  the  statute  made  it  his  duty,  as 
an  original  proprietor,  to  record  the  plat,  cor- 
rectly and  faithfully  as  it  came  from  the  proprie- 
tors, neither  adding  to,  subtracting  from  or  al- 
tering anything  which  was  on  it  when  it  was 
agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  proprietors. 

"To  show  how  firmly  he  adhered  to  that 
principle  I  will  mention  one  case.  The  ground 
hounded  by  Broadway,  Front  street.  Main  street 
and  the  river,  had  been  publicly  given,  and  set 
apart  by  the  proprietors,  with  his  knowledge  and 
concurrence,  as  a  common,  for  the  use  of  the 
town  forever.  This  tact  he  knew  and  affirmed, 
but.  because  the  word  common  had  not  been 
written  011  the  mop  within  the  lines  inclosing 
that  donation,  or  elsewhere,  he  refused  to  insert 
it  on  the-  copy  made  for  the  recorder;  and  yet  it 
is  affirmed  by  implication  that  he  deliberately 
made  out  and  placed  on  record  a  plat  of  the 
town,  affirming  it  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal, knowing  that  it  contained  a  name  altogether 
different  from  the  one  which  had  been  in  the 
first  itistance  adopted  and  entered  on  the  plat. 

"I  will  state  further  that,  at  an  early  period, 
professional  duty  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
investigate  the  facts  connected  with  the  origin 
and  establishment  of  Cincinnati,  which  did  not 
extend  to  any  other  individual  then  or  now  liv- 
ing, and  it  so  happened  that  the  performance  of 
that  duty  was  required  at  a  time  when  the  town 
was  almost  in  its  incipient  state,  and  wlicn  all  the 
•  riginal  proprietors  and  most  of  the  first  adven- 
turers and  settlers  were  living  within  the  village 
or  in  places  easily  aecessihle. 

W  ithout  presuming  to  claim  more  of  tact  or 
industry  than  belongs  to  the  profession  general- 
ly it  may  he  presumed,  considering  the  sources 
of  correct  information  then  within  my  reach, 
;hat  I  must,  at  least,  have  ascertained  the  name 


of  the  place,  the  establishment  and  history  of 
which  I  was  investigating. 

'It  has  been  already  intimated  that  Joe!  Will- 
iams, soon  after  he  purchased  the  proprietary 
right  of  Mr.  Dcnman,  set  up  a  claim  to  the  com- 
mon before  described,  alleging  it  to  be  private 
property,  reserved  by  the  proprietors  for  future 
disposition.  On  the  strength  of  that  pretence  he 
erected  a  brick  house  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  tract  in  question.  In  consequence  of  this 
movement  a  number  of  the  most  public-spirited 
of  our  citizens — Martin  Haum,  Jesse  Hunt  and 
General  Findley  taking  the  lead  —raised  a  fund 
by  subscription,  to  defend  and  sustain  the  right 
of  the  town.  I  was  employed  to  collect  and  per- 
petuate the  testimony  applicable  to  the  case:  and 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  believe  that,  in  executing 
that  commission,  my  inquiries  were  directed  to 
the  original  proprietors  and  to  such  other  per- 
sons as  were  likely  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  touching  the  laying  out  of  the  town  and 
the  matters  contained  on  the  original  plat.  I 
mention  this  to  show  that  there  was  something 
more  than  curiosity  prompting  me  to  this  in- 
vestigation of  the  early  history  of  the  town, 
which  ought  to  entitle  it  to  credence. 

"Now,  let  any  person  ask  himself  what  de- 
scription of  facts  were  likely  to  !*■  disclosed  in 
the  course  of  such  an  examination,  and  the  an- 
swer will  be,  precisely  such  as  were  stated  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  letter,  if  they  existed,  al- 
though they  could  not  have  any  Inaring  on  the 
matter,  then  in  controversy.  On  the  supposition 
that  they  did  not  exist,  was  there  a  sufficient 
motive  to  induce  anybody  to  fabricate  them?  It 
would  Ik-  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  in  favor  of 
any  affirmative  answer. 

"Yon  will  perceive  that,  to  sustain  the  right 
of  the  town  to  the  common,  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  tlie  correctness  of  the  plat  recorded  by 
Ludlow,  which  affirmed  Cincinnati  to  Ik-  the 
true,  original  and  only  name  of  the  town.  In 
pursuing  that  inquiry  the  facts  came  out  that 
there  had  been  a  previous  project  for  laying  out 
a  town,  the  name  of  which  was  to  have  been 
Tjosantivillc.  but  that  that  project  had  fallen 
through.  As  that  matter  had  no  relation  to  the 
subject  I  was  specially  investigating,  it  was  not 
noticed  in  the  depositions,  hut  omitted  as  irrele- 
vant. 

"Having  said  this  much  on  the  subject  of  our 
conversation,  I  will  state  as  information  which 
m.iv  be  interesting,  if  not  useful,  that  in  No- 
vember. 1704.  Samuel  Freeman  purchased  the 
unsold  interest  of  Robert  Patterson  in  the  town 
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section  and  fraction — that  in  March,  17^5.  Joel 
Williams  purchased  the  un-.dd  inter*  -t  of  Mr 
!)cnman.  and  in  N'ovcmher.  i*o,.  hi  also  pur- 
chased 0/  Samuel  l;rccman  the  pn .prietar*  111- 
tt  rest  aapiirul  hy  In.-  purchase  t r-  :ti  Colonel 
Patterson,  by  which  he  owned  and  repr* rented 
two  shares  or  c.pial  third  parts  of  i!ie  unsold  lots 
and  ground  in  the  »ection  and  traction. 

"Yon  arc.  no  douht.  acquaint*  •  ]  with  the  fact 
that,  hv  an  arran^em*  til  Lctw*Mi  Ju.l;-*-  >\ mines 
and  the  first  proprietor*  of  the  n  ami.  lie  was  to 
retain  the  title  in  tnt-t  for  tli.ni  and  t..  evecutr 
deeds  to  the  pmcha-er-  .1  lot-,  on  tluir  [>r1. hu  - 
mp certificate-  of  tin-  t< -|«.  i:\t  pnreha-e-. 
signed  hy  any  two  ,,f  the  pr«  prum...  \  have 
also,  it  is  pri -unied.  heard  that  all  t li •  -e  m  rtit;- 
cates,  of  which  no  record  ha-  Uiii  preserved, 
were  consumed  in  the  cnda-emaiiou  of  Judye 
Symme-'  hoti-e.  The-e  fact-,  c  uneeied  with 
the  sale  of  I'rei man's  enure  proprietary  n^V.t  to 
1<k!  Williams.  tna\  po.-dns  account  f..r  tin  link 
which  is  said  to  he  wanting  in  the  chain  of  title 
to  part  of  the  gr«-und,  lun;  we-t  of  the  town 
plat,  now  held  tinder  Joe!  William-  'lhat  fatal 
fire  may  have  consumed  the  .Wumeiu-  n.pur.d 
to  make  out  a  complete  paper  title. 

"This  conjecture  is  in  some  n;ca-ur  •  err  .lr- 
ratcd  hv  a  reference  to  the  p*  cu'eiritu  -  >>t  Mr. 
William-,  who  had  an  active  mind  -a  a-  ~-mi- 
what  eccentric-  po-.e--cd  a  vem  <  i  Ihmivt,  an<l 
could  at  1 1 1 : 1  <  -  l>e  \ery  -arca-tu  IK  ua-.  imw - 
ivcr.  ijiuie  illiterate  and  imu-ua  '■.  carta--,  and, 
having  e;reat  confidence  in  Jud-e  Mmm. -.  In 
eunerallv  relied  on  him  as  a  friend  ari. !  ,uh  1  -»-t , 
though,  on  one  or  two  occasion-,  there  wa-  -  me 
serious  misunderstari'lirio  Ixtwien  ihein.  1  wa* 
fre<|U<ntIv  enlaced  for  him.  in  hi-  h-ai  contro- 
versies, ami  it  so  happened  that  a  pav*r  re. | *  «1 
in  In-  cause  wa-  found  in  th--  k.rpmi:  ,.f  In. leu 
Svmrv.is.  I  have  -*ve.al  tun*.-,  whin  ealhne;  -  n 
him  for  p.ipei  -,  -ttii  him  ■  ■[ •»  n  and  •.  \a  •  :•  .••  tin 
content-  of  In-  <;*-k.  Inch  .vim,  m.e  an  o|.l"  .r- 
Until  >  of  know  itl^  that  cvi.n  the  m-~t  vamal.'e  of 
hi-  pap*  r-  w  <  ri •  k. .  vt  in  a  ver\  c.ir< and  -'.a  • 
eiiiv  matin.  1  .  and  I  have  of-- n  tlion-hl  that  it 
would  have  l»cn  l-MNr  for  he-  if  all  hi-  p.|N-;- 
had  In  111  in  the  -ate  L.pmo  ,  .f  a  -m:.,r  hem  or 
friend  .  and  partsma -h.  -  •.  a*  ev<  ry  :  ••  r  -.  ai  who 
hail  Im.ii  a  pn:Jia-*r  .  f  a  ami  pr.-.<rt\  w.i- 
e\pi  -nl  ni.-re  .  ,r  V  ■  -  t-  the  o  <|'-' ■! -.  of  his 
cart  li-s-iv --.  rotil'H^  fr,  the  o  ciihar  mm  r 
in  winch  lit  a  -  t"  :  t  ■  1  r;  - .  a  :n  tin  «•  av  n 
tion  or  fraction,  th.  -a-h  '••  \--t<  dw  i  '  '-  1  f 
t'  w  n  plat,  w  ere  ;■ .  U-  ■    r      I  ■     "'i  ee. 

m>   meamtii;    there  hav,    h-  .  n  ca-.  -  m  which 


non  rt -idem-  liav*  purcha-*d  lot-.  ol.taine<l  their 
certificates,  and  left  them  111  the  hands  of  India.* 
S\  :ime-,  w  ithout  calling  for  tlecds ,  alter  the 
letriinto  of  the  Judge's  h  'i: >«■.  and  the  cons*i|Uetit 
■  I*  -tru*  lion  of  iheir  evidence  of  title,  other  per- 
-on-r  h\  .i  fresh  purcha-e,  ..r  otherwise,  have  he 
cane  the  !ei;al  (AMiers  ol  the  same  lots. 

"  \  erv  respectfullv. 

"J.   I'.l  KM  I  . " 

"V  11  \KI.I  >  t  '1ST." 

In  con-it!erin«  these  letter-  ami  Mr.  t  t-t  - 
e  •  1 1 . '  1  a.  nl.  it  111.11  he  well  t"  preface  with  the  state- 
ment that  dv-p!tc  Judo*  lairnet's  training  a-  a 
!aw\er  he  had  no  advantage  m  the  matter  of  ac- 
cii-.-ic  of  -tatemeiu  or  the  ,ihilit>  t..  wuoh  ma- 
•<.'•:.:-  1  ver  Dr.  Drake.  Dr.  Drake  p ovM  --etl  the 
truv  scuntit'v  ir.cthod  in  a  decree  certatniv  ahove 
lha:  of  mam  men  of  hi-  time  an.l  jiroh.ihly 
•••.•!ui-i  ha\e  -1-  od  am-  'Hi:  the  iir-t  nun  at  his  pr<>- 

te--n  11   "t  tl'a    pre-ellt   t'.o        111-   studs    was  Hot 

Invited  lo  am  partnidar  profession  or  -uhjiet. 
Hi-  formation  w  as  of  the  widest  and  In-  ptlh- 
healmii-.  pr..:.ahtv  til.  re  timil»'t..ii*  than  th  -t  of 
aiu  of  th,.  eariy  write--  ,,f  thi-  11  :-hh.,rln 
e.nrel  ale.-,  -t  everv  i"n  Id  .  f  aciivitv.  >.  ■  tar  as 
rilatt-  to  tin  earh  h--t.  r\  of  l  1r.e111n.a11,  he  1- 
the  emte! ii-i\ e  anrh  .rits  niton  am  -uhiect  that 
.-.Hue  undtr  In-  tr<  atua  nt.  He  atrntd  lure  at 
al--.it  ihe  sure  fn.  that  Juds^e  Cm  net  arrived, 
an.',  ft'  111  -lu  satin -t  tm:.  of  his  t.-t-letua  ^ave 
e|  -1.  atteiit'oii  to  the  hist,  .rv  ami  hfe  of  the  c>  .m- 
e  imt!'.      I  lu   ti:-1  work  .  I  ai'.\  CoiiM-imetiee  pill*- 

•-li..',  al-  nt  the  cilA  was  I;.-  l-tt'e  volume  pnh- 
h-lud  in  1S10.  H  -  \oi'tn.e  "Notna-  <  otu-ern- 
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in  recording  statements  and  transcribing  docu- 
ments, lie  was  most  pleasant  in  his  treatment 
cif  the  subject  but  the  critical  method  was  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  him.  Drake  himself  would 
get  up  at  night  to  indulge  in  a  discussion  and 
was  as  anxious  to  prevail  as  any  other  man  hut 
to  his  clear  vision  the  facts  presented  themselves 
exactly  as  they  were  and  however  much  he  might 
wish  to  use  them  fur  his  purpose  he  was  nut  ca- 
pable of  distorting  them  even  unconsciously .  He 
was  always,  in  other  won  Is.  the  searcher  for 
truth.  Burnet  equally  as  sincere  was  always  the 
advocate. 

Hearing  in  mind  these  peculiarities  which 
must  be  considered  with  reference  to  all  the  ma- 
terials furnished  by  these  three  writers,  and  in 
any  history  of  the  early  days  of  Cincinnati  they 
contribute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mate- 
rial, it  is  easy  to  disentangle  the  facts  from  the 
arguments  in  the  .statements  just  quoted.  Dr. 
Drake  unfortunately  gives  nothing  but  his  con- 
clusion although  the  statement  of  Cist  that 
Drake  had  not  cxaminul  the  matter  and  may  not 
have  heard  of  it  is  amusing  in  view  of  Drake  s 
well  known  position  as  the  first  historian  of  the 
city  and  of  the  further  fact  that  he  resided  in  the 
town  during  the  pendency  of  the  suits  after- 
wards referred  toby  Judge  Unmet  and  that  they 
excited  great  public  interest.  C  ist  infers  that  Dr. 
Drake  s  proofs  were  letters  addressed  to  Losan- 
uvtlle.  It  will  Ik-  apparent  that  however  his  ar- 
gument might  apply  to  such  letters  it  had  no  ap- 
plication to  letters  and  records  written  at  I.os- 
antiville. 

Mr.  Cist  bases  his  view,  it  will  he  seen,  partly 
-  n  the  testimony  of  Jacob  Fowler  and  Samuel 
N'ewell,  Fowler's  statement  is  given  by  him  as 
follows:  "The  place  was  called  Cincinnati  when 
I  first  saw  it.  although  the  giving  of  that  name 
is  sail  I  to  have  liecn  done  by  St.  Clair  afterward. 
I  am  positive  of  the  fact.  At  that  time,  there 
appeared  fortv  or  fifty  cabins  in  the  town,  and 
but  one  or  two  stone  chimneys  among  them  all. 
The  timln  r  on  the  site  of  the  built  parts  bad  been 
a  heavy  growth  of  sugar-tree,  beech,  and  oak, 
with  a  few  black  walnuts,  mostly  large,  and  the 
cabins  were  surrounded  with  standing  limber, 
well  as  with  large  butts  of  logs,  considered 
difficult  and  unprofitable  to  split,  and  which 
were  therefore  left  to  decay.  The  corners  of  the 
-met*,  as  far  as  practicable,  were  blazed  on  the 
:ree-  ."    (Cincinnati  in  1859,  p.  76.) 

At  the  tinx  Major  Fowler  made  this  statement 
lie  was  84  years  old.  Me  was  speaking  of  events 
that  had  occurred  more  than  a  half  century  be- 


forc.  His  first  real  experience  in  the  settlement 
was  in  connection  with  the  fort  for  which  his 
brother  had  supplied  meat.  Hicy  wandered  up 
Mill  creek  or  crossed  over  into  Kentucky  at  V cat- 
man's  Cove  or  at  the  Stone  Landing,  at  Ludlow 
stree  t,  so  called  because  the  stone  for  Fort  Wash- 
ington was  landed  there.  With  the  town  he  had 
at  that  time  little  to  do.  He  staid  there  but  a 
short  time  and  went  away  and  did  not  return 
until  1791.  It  is  apparent  that  the  time  of  which 
he  speaks  in  his  statement  to  Mr.  Cist  is  the  later 
period.  In  1780  there  were  but  eleven  families 
in  the  town  and  aliout  twenty  small  log  cabins. 
After  the  Harmai  expedition  in  i7<>o  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  to  about  forty  families  and 
there  were  about  forty  cabins.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  Directory  of  iXtr>,  generally  accept- 
ed as  correct. 

Judge  Burnet  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that 
when  Israel  Ludlow  recorded  his  plat  he  called 
it  the  plat  of  Cincinnati.  This  plat  it  will  be 
remembered  was  re-corded  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing used  in  evidence  in  litigation  then  in  view. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  statement  that  it  was 
recorded  because  of  the  statute  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  December,  l/Q/),  the  suggestion  is  ven- 
tured that  it  took  Mr.  Ludlow  and  his  counsel. 
Judge  Burnet,  a  long  time  to  record  this  plat  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  and  to  avoid  the  pen- 
alty, for  it  was  not  until  17  months  afterwards. 
April  20,  1802,  and  not  in  1S01  that  the  plat  was 
put  on  record.  That  particular  plat  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  parties  for  at  least  six  months 
for  Dcnman  s  certificate  is  dated  November  20. 
1801.  It  was  very  naturally  called  the  plan  of 
the  town  of  Cincinnati  as  it  was  that  town  whose 
lines  were  then  in  question. 

Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Williams,  moved  by  a 
:  similar  desire  to  benefit  the  public  and  obey  the 
1  law.  took  steps  on  the  same  day  and  filed  his  plat 
1  as  late  as  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.    The  real 
■  explanation  is  given  by  Judge  Burnet  in  describ- 
ing the  lawsuit  and  the  annoyance  of  Colonel 
Ludlow  at  the  claim  of  Williams.  Mr.  Williams 
j  was  as  particular  as  Mr.  Ludlow  not  tei  print  on 
,  the  plat  the  name.    His  plat,  as  Judge  Burnet 
says,  contained  the  name  t  inciimati  but  the 
statement  in  his  letter  that  it  affirmed  "Cincin- 
nati to  lx>  the  true  original  name  of  the  town"  is 
a  remarkable  one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  pur- 
ports on  its  face  to  be  a  plat  "of  the  town  of  Cin- 
cinnati   formerly    called   I.osanterville."  .That 
statement  in  fnet  is  not  true  with  regard  to  the 
Ludlow  plat  even,  which  contains  merely  a  re- 
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cital  of  the  native  Cincinnati  and  no  statement  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  was  the  original  name. 

Judge  Punut's  argument  that  the  omission  of 
the  name  Losantiville  in  the  evidence  i<  si j»niti - 
cant  because  there  was  no  motive  to  leave  it  out 
applies  with  equal  strength  the  other  way  It 
was  not  mentioned  because  th-  re  was  no  motive 
to  mention  it,  ns  the  name  of  the  town  was  not  in 
controversy.  It  may  be  s;n<l  that  his  interest 
then  was  that  of  the  advocate  and  that  this  jioinl 
did  not  arise.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  he 
interested  in  it  a-  a  matter  <  t  history,  years  had 
elapsed.  Dr.  Drake  began  his  study  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  I'.urnet  gave  any  at- 
tention to  the  matter  as  a  historian. 

Ludlow's  plat  was  finally  held  to  Ik-  the  true 
plat  but  prior  to  that  time  there  i-  no  question 
hut  that  the  W  illiams'  plat  w;i-  accepted  bv 
many  as  authoritative.  The  names  ,,f  the  streets 
Riven  thereon  were  commonly  used.  Dr.  Drake 
refers  years  afterwards  to  tlx-  name  of  Walnut 
street  as  Cider  street  as  it  was  designated  in 
Williams"  plat  and  Fifth  street  was  called  I'yrd 
for  many  years  afterwards. 

So  much  for  the  inconclusive  character  of  the 
statements  of  Mr  Cist  and  Judge  I'.urnet.  The 
positive  evidences  are  much  stronger. 

In  the  original  article  of  agreement  that  was 
entered  into  bv  the  proprietors  at  Limestone  in 
December.  178^.  after  the  dcaih  of  Filson  at 
which  time  the  name  I.osantiville  is  claimed  to 
have  die.l.  the  introduction  reads-  Hie  ('..mil- 
lions for  settling  the  town  of  Losantiburg  are  as 
follow--"  Shortly  afterwards,  after  the  surety 
had  Ik  en  completed  on  January  7.  l~S.j,  (  ..|.  Is. 
rael  Ludlow  himself  publicly  affixed  his  own  sip- 
nature  to  the  conditions  of  the  donation.  The 
caption  of  this  rends  as  follows  :  'Conditions  on 
which  the  donation  lots  in  the  town  I.osantiville 
are  held  and  settled."  This  would  seem  suffi- 
cient to  est..]»  Mr.  Ludlow  or  anv  oik-  fur  him 
from  disputing  the  name.  The  mere  variation 
between  Losantiburg  and  I.osantiville  is  of  no 
consequence.  It  is  clear  that  at  this  time  the 
name  Cincinnati  had  never  Inm  heard  of. 

ludge  Sv  mines,  the  principal  person  mtcrt-t- 
e<l  in  the  purchase,  himself  a  lawver  of  manv 
v  .  ars"  standing,  in  his  U  tter  to  Da v  ton  from 
North  Mend.  May  1**,  1  7K0,  writes  as  follows 

<  >n  the  .'41I1  of  December  last.  Colonel  Tat- 
ter-on. of  Lexington,  who  is  ,-oriccrnrd  with  Mr 
Denman  in  the  section  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lick- 
mi;  River.  sailed  irofu  Limestone  in  company 
with  Mr.  Tnttle,  Captain  Henry.  Mr  Ludlow, 
and  about  twelve  others,  m  order  to  form  a  sta- 


tion and  lay  out  a  town  opposite  Licking.  They 
1  surTered  much    from    the    inclemency    of  the 
:  weather  and  floating  ice,  which  filled  the  t  )hio 
I  from  shore  to  shore.    Perseverance,  however, 
triumphing  over  difficulty.  tlK-y  landed  safe  on  a 
most  delightful  high  bank  of  the  Ohio,  where 
they   founded  the  town  of  I.osantiville,  which 
populates  considerably,   but    would    have  been 
more  important  by  tins  tune  if  Colonel  Patterson 
or  Mr.  Denman  had  resided  in  the  town.  Colonel 
Patterson  tarried  one  month  at  I.osantiville,  and 
returned  to  Lexington." 

It  is  possible  that  had  Mr.  Denman  or  Colonel 
Patterson  remained  in  the  town  any  length  of 
time,  their  recollections  as  to  the  name  might 
have  been  more  specific.  IXmman  never  saw 
the  town  until  years  later  and  Patterson  as  is 
seen  remained  but  a  short  time.  However  Mr. 
Denman  in  his  deposition  given  manv  years  af- 
terwards. August  1,  iS^.  to  be  used  in  the  case 
of  the  city  against  the  f  irst  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cincinnati,  refers  to  his  selection  of  the  entire 
section  ami  the  fractional  section  ;i>  'being  the 
same  on  which  the  town  first  called  I.osantiville 
and  afterward*  Cincinnati  is  laid  out  and  where 
the  citv  of  Cincinnati  now  stands."  His  grand- 
son, D.  F.  Denman  of  Coshocton.  »  ihio,  in  his 
-  sketch  furnished  for  this  work  says  particularly 
that  Judge  P-urnd  is  mistaken  in  assuming  that 
the  name  Losantiville  was  proposed  but  was  not 
adopted.  His  language  which  is  quoted  else- 
where is  '  I  think  Judge  Hurnet  mistaken  as  I 
kn..w  positively  that  Matthias  Penman  said  that 
the  town  was  s.»  called  (that  is  I.osantiville!  un- 
til the  coming  of  <  "lovcrnor  St.  ("lair  in  177)." 

So  gre.it  an  authority  as  Robert  Clarke  quote* 
the  deposition  of  Denman  in  his  communication 
published  in  the  C  'nmms  re  id  of  this  city  in  the 
year  m  which  he  takes  to  task  tin-  late  li- 

brarian, John  M.  Newton,  for  perpetuating  in  a 
]«ajHT  read  by  him  Ik- tore  the  Literary  Club  of 
Cincinnati  the  error  that  the  settlement  was  never 
called  I.osantiville. 

Judge  Swnmes  a*  late  as  June  14,  17^}.  in  a 
It  iter  to  Dayton,  forecasts  the  future  of  the  set- 
tlement as  follow  s : 

"<>ne  remark  I  have  hitherto  omitted,  viz:  it 
is  expected,  that  on  the  arrival  of  ( ,ovenv>r  St. 
Clair,  this  purchase  will  he  organized  into  3 
county;  it  is  therefore  of  some  moment  which 
town  shall  be  made  the  county  town.  I-osanti- 
v  die,  at  present,  bids  the  fairest  ;  it  is  a  most  e\- 
<  client  site  for  a  large  town,  and  is  at  present  the 
■vosf  central  of  any  e>f  tbe  inhabited  town*:  but 
it  Southland  might  be  finished  and  occupied. 
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that  would  he  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  probably 
woiiM  take  the  kad  of  the  present  villages  until 
the  city  can  Ik  made  somewhat  considerable." 

The  statements  with  regard  to  the  change  of 
the  name  are  no  less  significant.  Here  we  have 
the  evidence  in  writing  of  Judge  Symmes,  the 
proprietor,  Major  Sargent,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Territory,  and  General  Harmar.  commander  of 
the  army  of  the  Tinted  States  then  located  at 
Fort  Washington. 

Judge  Sy mines  speaks  first  of  the  change  of 
name  in  a  Utter  from  North  Bend,  of  Januarv  9, 

17</K 

"  Governor  St.  C  lair  arrived  at  Losantiville 
<>n  the  2d  instant,  lie  could  he  prevailed  on  to 
stay  with  us  hut  three  nights.  He  has  organ- 
ized this  purchase  into  a  county.  His  excellency 
complimented  me  with  the  honor  of  naming  the 
county.  I  called  it  Hamilton  County,  after  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (.encral  Harmar 
has  named  the  new  garrison  Fort  Washington. 
The  Governor  has  made  Losantiville  the  county 
town  by  the  name  of  Ciuciunata,  so  that  Losanti- 
ville will  become  extinct.'* 

See  also  the  letter  to  Dayton,  describing  the 
death  of  Badgley.  the  surveyor,  "who  had  been 
for  some  time  an  industrious  citizen  of  Losanti- 
ville.'' The  name  Losantiville  is  used  twice  in 
this  connection. 

In  Major  Sargent's  official  journal  we  find  this 
entry  : 

"LosANTivn  i.K,  January  2.  1790. 

"The  Governor  arrived  here  this  morning  and 
will  probably  be  detained  by  public  business  until 
the  4th.  when  he  expects  to  take  his  departure 
tor  Kaskaskia." 

This  entry  of  Sargent's  is  a  part  of  the  official 
record  of  the  trip  made  by  the  Governor  and 
himself  through  the  Territory. 

General  Harmar  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  of  January  14,  1790.  giving  official  notice 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Governor  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  and  of  his  proceedings  while  at  head- 
quarters states  first  that  he  lias  named  the  fort 
Fort  Washington.  Then  in  describing  the  lo- 
cality he  uses  the  following  language : 

"The  distance  between  the  Little  Miami  and 
Great  Miami  is  twenty-eight  measured  miles. 
Near  the  Little  Miami  there  is  a  settlement 
called  Columbia:  lure  (seven  milts  distant  from 
C.ilumhiaL  there  is  another  named  Losanteville. 
hot  lately  chanced  to  Cincinnati,  and  Judge 
Svtnme*  himself  resides  at  the  other,  about  fif- 
teen miles  frrmi  hence,  called  the  Miami  City,  at 
the  north  bend  of  the  (  >hio  River.    They  are. 
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in  general,  but  small  cabins,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  poorer  class  of  people." 

In  a  paragraph  from  Symmes'  letter  of  Janu 
•>r>  9.  '79°.  already  referred  to,  Symmes  reports 
that  "Mr.  Denman  has  paid  for  two  or  three  sec- 
tions at  most  and  his  section  and  fraction  at  Los- 
antiville." Dayton  as  late  as  March  20,  171/). 
still  knows  the  settlement  as  Losantiville  for  in  a 
letter  of  warning  already  quoted  he  states  that 
I  "it  seems  that  Denman  had  never  covered  with 
J  any  warrant  the  section  on  which  they  are  build- 
ing Losantiville"  and  he  suggests  that  Symmes 
should  'prevent  his  covering  the  Losantiville 
section  with  any  warrant"  except  such  as  he 
should  buy  from  the  Judge. 

In  addition  to  these  officials  there  is  the  evi- 
dence of  a  well  known  citizen,  first  of  Cincin- 
nati, then  afterwards  of  Dayton.  Benjamin  Van 
Ckve  arrived  in  Cincinnati  in  1790,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  removal  to  Dayton  in  171/1.  He 
speaks  of  his  arrival  as  follows : 

"We  landed  at  Ixisantiville.  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Licking  Kivcr,  on  the  third  day  of  January. 
17<)(>.  Two  small,  he  wed -log  houses  had  been 
erected,  and  several  cabins.  General  Harmar 
was  employed  in  building  Fort  Washington,  and 
commanded  Strong's.  I'ratt's,  Kearsev's,  ami 
r\ingshurv'>  companies  of  infantry,  and  Lord's 
artillery.  A  few  days  after  this  Governor  St. 
Clair  ap|>ointcd  officers,  civil  and  military,  for 
the  Miami  country.  His  proclamtion,  erecting 
the  county  of  Hamilton,  hears  dale  January  J. 
1700,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  Mr.  Tappan 
(Tapping),  who  came  down  with  us.  and  who 
remained  only  a  short  time,  and  William  McMil- 
lan, esq.,  were  appointed  justices  of  the  jxrace 
for  this  town,  of  which  tin  Governor  altered  the 
name  from  Losantiville  to  Cincinnati." 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  definite 
statement  of  Symmes,  contained  in  his  letter  to 
1  Dayton  already  quoted  in  this  chapter,  discussing 
'  the  proper  termination  of  the  new  town  name  to 
the  effect  that  he  gave  it  its  name. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  more  complete  search 
through  the  early  correspondence  of  this  neigh - 
1  borhood  would  disclose  many  more  instances  of 
the  use  of  the  name  Losantiville.  The  general 
belief  of  the  early  residents  is  indicated  by  such 
statements  as  that  in  the  Directory  of  1819  that 
"the  town  was  first  named  losantiville.  *  * 
■  The  name  was  afterwards"  altered  to  Cincin- 
nati by  Governor  St.  Clair." 

The  Directory  of  iS^o  contains  a  similar  state- 
m<  nt  and  this  was  certainly  the  general  Indie f  in 
I  the  early  days.    It  is  not  necessary  however  to 
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•  He  any  further  evidence.  Tin-  distinct  state- 
ment of  the  most  prominent  |>eop1e  tn  the  Terri- 
tory made  at  tin  time  of  the  change  ran  not  lie 
disposed  of  hy  nikIj  negative  nukna  as  that  in- 
troduced hy  Ind-re  ihirnct  rr  the  rec.'llectiori  of 
a  very  few  <  Id  nun  taken  many  years  alter  the 
occurrence.  Tin  evidence  ^u-n:»  third'  re  M  be 
conclusive  t hat  the  year  17S0  IkWi^s  m  the  his- 
tory of  Lnsantiville  ;m<!  that  the  history  of  the 
settlement  of  Cincinnati  under  that  name  dots 
not  bc^in  until  17-/1. 

run  Fiksi   \i  vk  o.   Tin:  'rrri.KMKM. 

The  first  year  of  the  life  of  tlu  ttleincnt — • 
the  formative  period  wkn  it  was  kii.mii  as  las. 
antiville— wa>  takui  up  with  th<  ordinary  inci 
dents  that  are  -0  well  known  in  the  lite  ..f  every 
new  settlement.  I  lie  -:le  with  which  the  *et- 
tiers  had  to  d  al.  ahh.  n-h  at  thai  time  a  wilder- 
iit  ss  and  t->d,i\  a  larue  citv  c..\crcd  with  the 
streets  arid  buildim:*  ncet  -«ary  t.>  aco  -mrm  -date 
a  htisv  |n  pulata .n.  u.iv  m  it-  mam  t'  'p' ■graphical 
feature-  the  -;i:-c-  ,i<  it  is  at  |>re-etit.  I  »r.  Drake 
itl  hts  first  tv.ik  publish, d   ill   t  S I  :->  a  de- 

scription of  it  which  has  h< «.  u  inclndid  in  the 
first  chapter  «'f  this  h".k.     \  ery  nutch  the  stnio 
discriptiiitt  is  reprinted  in  his  later  U«">k.  the  ; 
'•future  'd  Cincinnati."  pnUi-lnd  in  1S15     It  I 
was  the  eastirn  part  of  a  tract  of  alluvial  or  hot-  , 
mm  land  1  ■•  und  d  by  the  bills  ,  ,11  the  north.  Mill 
crick  "ii  the  wi«t.  tlu  river  '  it  the  s.oith  and  | 
1  >  er  creek  mi  the  1.1-t      In  this  plain  were  in-  j 
chuled   nppriA i::..ih!i    s]„  ahm-    f  nr  mile*".  It 
w:is  of  unequal  <V\.iti"ti  and  the  two  plateaus 
winch  i--rm«d  it  w  <.  r<   km-wii  a-  ti  e  IM1  and 
r,..ti"in.     The  li-uer  plat. an  ..f  hut  the  average 
l.Tf  .1  l-li  "f  ah.  .lit  ei-jht  him.drcd  feel   ran  from 
Ikir  cr>  1  k  1<>  Mill  crt .  k  ;  it  was  rather  hi-h  at 
the  1  a-',  al  the  West   it   was  sr.hr  et  !■>  fte>|ilent  , 
I'Mrl'mc     In    March.    l,oV   the    wli-lr  (if   this  | 
l-Cvri  was  inundated.    The  Hiil  ar.-c  by  a  steep 
assent  ab.  m  tit':  v  let  above  tlvt-  II-  •!:•  :::  and  then 
"e.  .utm.m  s  the  .ii-uro  <.f  11.  ar!\  a  th.iis.ind  feet 
wli.  11  ll:e  -'iri.ir,   O.'-iy-  j  rrb.   !••         base  of 
the  a.'-.  ;m-_  h;.TIa'ic-      l"he  •  :  ',!■:■■•.  hr-ad-di  ' 
"t  til--  t .,;  ',        a'..  :••  ,  ■  <  r  :\  .     Its  w  1  -•.  rn  p..r- 
1   .ii  1-  uti. \cv,  ri •  1  •  1  :•  war.'.s  Mi"!  crick  .;<.  -.  ends  ( 
in  tin  a  v .  I  .  :'  the  I  :•• 

At  tb.,t  fin    s.,:d  tC-  '»,<;;., r  'the  p'.-;-ct 
a         tht  nvi  :         b-    •••■!  and  l—.itit.  n  -:  hut 
from  the  riv«  r  1:  -  'f  >>r  :'•  "•  sl>.   hark s  •  -"• 
the  app«  ar.inee  ■  >t  :!•>  "   w  m  w  a s  )  .  a1  :t  1  i :r  ;  and  ;:i  | 
the  fuf.ire  pif.-1  wlrn  tl>-  -'.'*-t  u  -h.i'.l  be  ^-rnd-  j 
uafed  from  T  l*t  ■  t.  •  :h.    river  si-  -.•  j,-.  -ra<.,-s  . 

|m  fy-e.         1:  j.^mI:'.  • 


The  nionth  after  the  settlement  was  spent 
largely  in  making  >ur\ey>  and  markinj;  nut  tlvc 
L>ts  allotted  to  the  purchaser!'.  The  street  lines 
w  ere  marked  by  hla^me;  the  trees.  \\  e  are  Mid 
that  the  first  etMrt  was  made  M  lay  out  the  city 
simply  as  far  west  as  Main  street,  but  the  plan 
was  a  definite  one  and  the  survey  proceeded  with 
rapidity.  The  plan  was  modeled  after  that  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  I  let  ween  liroadway 
and  Western  row  there  were  sIX  streets,  each  <*> 
feet  wide,  running  from  the  river  north  10  de- 
t-rees  west  anil  hiiiy  31/1  feet  apart.  These 
were  intersected  at  ni;ht  ancles  by  others  of  the 
same  width  and  the  same  distance  apart  except 
Water  and  Front  smxts  which  are  nearer  and 
Second  and  Third  streets  fartlnr  apart  on  ac- 
count of  the  brow  of  the  Ilill.  Not  a  single  al- 
ley, court  or  dia^-nal  street  was  laid  out.  The 
h!i  eks  or  squares  were  each  divided  into  ci^ht 

M"'o,  if)  hy  Kss:  tett.  except  those  lyme;  lk- 
twiiti  >tC":id  and  I  bird  stretts  which  made  ten 
!..ts  ,.uli;  and  th.  se  Utween  Front  and  Water 
streets,  which  contained  four  lots  each,  n-  t  (piite 
->  .'u«p  The  out  l.  's,  St  in  number,  contained 
|..iir  acres  <  aeh  ami  in  that  part  of  the  city,  sub- 
sKjuiiitly  laid  otit  by  Ssmmes  east  ,,f  llistern 
row.  the  struts  were  but  '*)  bet  wide.  The  do- 
nations,  a«  has  |K-«n  stated.  :n  addition  to  the 
c-anm-.ti  or  I'rl  /.c  I.andm-.  mchi.ltno  the  sipjare 
Ix'twa.eti  I',  urtli.  1  itth.  Walnut  and  Main.  Tbe-e 
l<-ts  were  pari  for  '.>\  the  purchaser  at  alx.ut 
the  same  price  as  othi  r  !•  1-  wer«-  paid  for. 

Im:tn  .!iai«.  !y  after  lh.  assi^mn^'  of  the  |..tv 
the   settlers   ].r.  -a    dtd    to   irake   their  improve- 

uts  an.J  to  t)-,<  r.ady  f.  t  cr.  ps.  A  lar-e 
].art  if  l!a   !•  :•  m  laml  Ulue.11  Wahnit  -Tot 

0  1 ; .  1  r.r..ilu.,v  was  oleitel  at  of.ee  a!ihoi:ob 
the  tret  s  ;n  iram.  o-o  were  a!!,  .wed  to  re-ram 
hIh'i'  !!o  had  tall.  11.     Sttitiii.s  »ifi-  t.i  Li-  Mill 

!hri".:.:h.  ."t    the       1 1  lei  Ot  lit     for     »<  me     lears  to 
i-  'i.e.     A-  is  stat n|  rl-  uh  rc,  th-    pr:rn  ipal  re 
lance  f  r  f.  •  d  up  11  ihi   s*  r.  i .  r»  .-t  1  "•  lum- 

tea  who  !'.,■!  lilt  ad.au, a^'e  ••]  tile  fert-le  \a'lev 
of  Turk.  1    i'..  [he  p-  •]-■.:  l;ir  i .  ai  of  th.e  place 

■n  Ma.  1  t  th's  \  .;r  1-  -aa!  t.  .  l'a\  .  jnchidtd  II 
tati  s  1„  -  r:i"i:irri.  i|  f  -  11.  >■  -  her  with 
the  •  til.  ,  is  a-i  }  s,  •  ii,  rs  ,  1  the  -arris.  ,11.  ,  \)\. 
r.  .-..rv  of  p    10;  i  ;r,  ati-ati   m   I  •••so.  p. 

The  '1    w,:      s.         in   n'i    enters  hrrt.  in   ti  c 
'!'•!.•   ••    .''••!•»-'•!•!  s,  .,|  I'nhh,- 

1  . •  1  1  • ' '  a  s  w  :•];  : .  •/  1  r •  I  !. »  f •  •  ' I . 
v.  '       '  '    1  ■  -•■ii".    I    ;f\    sr  o,.    ,   )    (he    ||.  T\     ■  f  foil 

,r  ■!  -  >■•  •    •   ."  •'  •  r  v.  :•!»  i- at  . .:'  \'r<-  Irdiatis 

w!  ■  i:p  »••  ti'.s  t  ••  .  ?.  ,  !  r;  a  b  re  ■  h-  detr.on- 
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strations  but  showed  their  continued  unfriendli- 
ness, made  the  future  of  the  settlement  very  un- 
certain. The  coming  of  the  soldiers,  however, 
in  the  early  part  of  June  and  the  subsequent  erec- 
tion of  Fort  Washington  settled  the  question  of 
the  permanency  of  the  settlement.  More  log 
houses  were  built  and  also  a  frame  house  at  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Main  which  was  occupied 
by  Colonel  Ludlow.  Some  of  the  out-lots  be- 
yond Seventh  street  were  also  cleared. 

"About  twenty  acres  in  different  parts  of  the 
town  were  planted  with  com.  The  corn,  when 
ripe,  was  ground  in  hand-mills.  Flour,  bacon, 
and  other  provisions,  were  chiefly  imported. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  brought  with  them  a  few 
light  articles  of  household  furniture,  but  many 
were  mostly  destitute.  Tables  were  made  of 
planks,  and  the  want  of  chairs  was  supplied  with 
blocks;  the  dishes  were  wooden  bowls  and 
trenchers.  The  men  wore  hunting-shirts  of  linen 
and  linsey-woolsey,  and  round  them  a  belt,  in 
which  were  inserted  a  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife.  Their  moccasins,  leggings,  and  panta- 
loons were  made  of  deer  skins.  The  women 
wore  linsey-woolsey,  manufactured  by  them- 
selves. The  greatest  friendship  and  cordiality 
existed  among  the  inhabitants,  and  a  strong  zeal 
for  each  other's  safetv  and  welfare.*'  (Direc- 
tory of  1 8 1  cj.  p.  22.) 

INC  IPKNTS   IN  THE  LIFE  OF  Till:  SETTLERS. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  settlements,  be- 
fore the  crops  matured  there  was  great  scarcity 
of  vegetables  and  particularly  of  corn.  The 
roots  of  the  bcargrass  are  constantly  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  resources  of  the  settlers.  Jesse 
I  oleman  stated  that  repeatedly  he  had  nothing 
more  for  three  days'  subsistence  than  a  pint  of 
parched  corn.  The  first  mill  was  built  by  Mr. 
Coleman  at  Columbia  by  making  fast  two  flat- 
boats  side  by  side  and  placing  the  water-wheel 
Utween  the  two.  Grindstones  were  put  in  one 
boat  with  the  grain  and  the  flour  and  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  other.  Before  this  tune  the  set 
tiers  had  relied  upon  hand-mills  or  upon  ".ending 
to  the  settlements  in  Kentucky.  It  was  on  one 
of  the**  trips  for  bread  that  the  Surveyor  Badg- 
1«>  lost  his  life,  as  di-eribcd  by  Judge  S\ mines 
m  a  letter  to  Dayton  : 

"Tlie  business  of  surveying  has  been  carried 
•  ii  with  great  spirit  and  enterprise',  by  the  young 
gi-Titbtin  n  who  have  Ih  i  ii  empl'  w  d  in  that  serv- 
ice. Tin  >  plunged  into  the  wf«wls  in  mid  w  in- 
ter, when  tlie  snow  was  considerable  deep  on  the 
ground  and  the  cold  very  severe;  nor  were  these 


inconveniences  all  which  they  suffered:  the  stock 
of  flour  which  I  purposely  provided  for  them  in 
the  fall  of  the  last  year,  was  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  Captain  Kearsey's  company,  nor  was  it 
possible  to  replace  it  at  any  rate.  The  survey- 
ors, therefore,  and  their  attendants,  were  put  to 
great  shifts  for  bread.  Many  had  their  limbs 
frost-bitten,  but  none  lost  their  lives  by  any 
hardships,  except  Noah  Badgley.  of  Wcstficld. 
in  New  Jersey  ;  a  very  worthy  young  man,  who 
bad  been  for  some  time  an  industrious  citizen  of 
I.osantiville.  This  young  gentleman  was  in- 
duced to  repair  to  Kentucky  for  a  supply  of 
bread-corn ;  he,  with  three  other  inhabitants  of 
the  same  town  with  him,  embarked  in  a  canoe 
with  their  provisions,  near  Bourbon,  on  Licking 
River,  when  the  water  was  high  and  the  weather 
colli.  They  proceeded  down  the  river  for  many 
miles,  when  coming  into  a  very  difficult  place, 
where  the  stream  broke  off  into  several  very 
crooked  channels,  the  canor  was  driven  against 
drift  logs  anil  trees  with  such  violence  as  to 
overset  her.  The  four  men  saved  themselves 
from  the  water  by  climbing  on  a  tree,  one  of 
them  soon  swam  out  and  escaped  :  Mr.  Badgley 
next  attempted  to  cross  the  stream  by  swimming, 
but  was  so  rapidly  hurried  down  the  current  that 
he  was  not  able  to  gain  the  shore,  and  perished. 
The  remaining  two  nun  continued  on  the  tree 
for  three  days  and  nights-  as  one  of  them  in- 
formed me— before  they  were  »aken  off  by  the 
people  who  were  following  them  down  the  river 
to  I.osantiville." 

One  instance  of  the  ingenuity  which  was  de- 
veloped by  the  necessities  of  the  time  occurred 
in  the  family  of  Alexander  Guard,  who  settled 
at  North  Bend  in  1 790.  Three  years  later  he 
leased  some  of  the  land  below  the  Bend  at  a 
point  four  or  five  miles  below  the  blockhouse  and 
erected  a  cabin  there.  I  >ne  spring  day  when 
the  Miami  River  was  quite  high,  he  started  to 
remove  his  household  effects  down  the  river  in 
a  pirogue.  His  wife  and  children  made  the  trip 
on  foot.  I  "nfortunatcly  the  pirogue  capsized 
and  all  the  contents  were  swept  away  by  the  flood 
and  lost.  As  a  result  the  Guard  family  were  en- 
tirely without  clothing.  Mrs.  Guard  however, 
who  bad  been  accustomed  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  and  its  manufacture  into  materials  for 
clothing,  noticed  that  the  wild  nettle  which  grew 
111  ^rcat  profusion  about  the  river  IxMtom* 
seemed  to  have  a  good  fibre.  She  had  a  quan- 
tity of  this  collected  and  from  it  made  one  sea- 
son more  than  two  hundred  yards  of  cloth. 

Mr   Cist's  description  of  the  city   as  it  ap- 
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peand  within  a  few  months  niter  this  settlement 
>-  -pecific  and  well  worth  quotation: 

"From  the  hill  which  skirts  the  present  line 
"I  third  sireet.  t<.  the  river  bluff-,  lay  a  bread 
swamp,  which  occupied,  principally,  the  space 
from  S.eond  to  Lower  Market  Mrcct-.  although, 
from  its  irregular  shape,  parts  of  it  extended 
even  further  smith.  This  was  originally  a  thick- 
<t  of  tKeeh  and  -ugar  trees,  and  grape -vine*,  in- 
terspersed with  a  heaw  undergrowth  of  -.pice- 
wood  and  papavv -.  On  the  second  table,  now 
lying  between  Third  street  and  the  hill-  in  the 
tear  of  Cincinnati,  the  ground  tin  re  un- 

broken in  its  -nrface.  and  heavily  timbered  with 
beech,  sugar-lne,  and  poplar,  -otne  oi  them  of 
itiiniense  si/e.  Hi.  river  bank  wa-  a  high  bluff, 
extending,  opposite  the  pr<  -cut  i'ublic  I -andinj^. 
about  one  hundred  and  liitv  iixt  -outh  of  the 
upper  lint  of  In  .nt  -trcet.  and  falling  <  ■  tT  north 
to  the  swamp  ratlur  rapidly.  At  Sycamore 
street  a  large  cove  put  in.  reaching  within  a  fool 
of  what  i-  now  the  n< Tthei-t  comer  ot  S\ cane-re 
and  Front  -tnat-.  Here  <  iritVui  Ycalman  kept 
one  of  our  carltc-t  public  In "i-  -.  It  :-  difficult 
now  to  ivali/e  the  fact,  that  the  north  line  of  the 
nver  at  tlii-  pomt  n<  arlv  reached  that  of  Front 
-trcet.  At  the  i  rrner  of  Ludlow  was  another  of 
tin -e  comn.  and  another  -till  higher  up,  just  be- 
low the  mouth  nf  I  >eer  creek.  The  tirst  of  these 
wa-  called  the  Sotu  Landing,  and  the  second 
IVr-o'»  Cove  Ibe  ground  fell  off  all  the  way 
iroiti  tin  bank-  of    the  Ohio    to  Secnd.  then 

>  :  1 1 1  <  ■ !  (  "lumlci  siml  I  lie  c"Vi-  referre.i  to.  in 
larlv  dr.-.  were  the  u-u.d  landing  place-  for 
emigrants,  a-  tik  e  probably  had  h<  en  to  the 
\ariou-  e\pt  ditioti-  which  the  -.t:l.r-,  in  ken- 
tne^v.  from  time  to  tune,  -ent  n\tT  to  retaliate 
on  tin'  Sbawaut-e  Indian  settlement-  to  our 
north.  tIi.  it  incursion-  aero--  the  <  »hi>..  The  old 
Indian  war-path  from  the  l'riti-h  garrison,  at 
Ib'tr.  it.  co---.d  the  river  at  this  point,  which 
was  ai-o  the  r.  gular  avenue  by  which  the  sav- 
age- e>:i  tin  r.,  rib.  rn  ode  of  the  <  'bin  approached 
tin  K.ntiickv  -t.itioi!-,"  i  (  'incinnati  in  1^59. 
pp.  Oo  and  14(1  i 

Mai  l.isob  !'••«!<  r  in  hi-  remini-cences  giv«n 
at  7h.  a^c  of  N4  !  1  Mr.  <  i-t.  already  qroted. 
-t.u<  -  tl  at  at  tin  mi  e  In  arrived  in  Cincinnati  in 
17^1,  w  1 " * «  V  <■■  .1  I  fc.r.gbfv  wa-  budding  the 
fort  '  th<      a;  :  ■>  .ir- d  <  r  fiftv  cat. in-  m  the 

tow  n,  and  hut  .  .tie  or  two  -tone  churn.  \  -  am- -tit; 
sh.  mi  all  I  lie  Ti'niM-r  011  the  -itr  <>f  the  bndt 
par'-  had  h<>  11  a  In  aw  growth  of  -ngar-trcc. 
be-  cb  ami  •  w  ;,h  a  few  ton  s  wa'nnt-.  un-th' 
large,   ai  d   tl;.    o.il 0 1  ■  -     wen     -urn  nm  led  With 


standing  timber,  as  well  as  with  large  butts  of 
logs,  considered  too  difficult  and  unprofitable  to 
split,  and  which  were  therefore  left  to  decay.  The 
corners  of  the  struts,  as  far  as  practicable,  were 
I  blazed  on  the  trees. 

i  "(  Htr  bunting-ground  was  usually  sonic  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky.  Occa- 
sional we  hunnd  on  Mill  creek,  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  town,  where  there  was  a  good 
-upply  of  game.  <  >ur  usual  crossing-places 
from  Kentucky,  were  at  Veatinan  or  Sycamore 
-tro-t  cove,  or  at  the  Stone  landing,  a  cove 
higher  up.  so  called  because  the  stone  wanted  for 
1  ort  Washington  was  landed  there."  (Cincin- 
nati in  iS;o.  j).  j*f  1.  i  Major  Fowler  appear-  to 
have  purchased  in  lot  242.  which  is  the  southeast 
comer  of  Fifth  and  Race  streets,  for  30  shil 
lings. 

This  statement  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
cabin-  does,  not  agree  with  that  of  the  writer  of 
tin  hi-tonca!  part  of  the  Directory  of  it<i<;.  bow- 
ler a!-<<  -tates  that  at  the  time  when  he  first  saw 
it.  the  place  wa-  tailed  Cincinnati  and  it  1-  11  rum 
thi-  -latettient  that  Mr.  Ci-t  and  Mr.  Teetor  Ivase 
(  their  coiu  lu-ion  that  the  town  of  I  o-antiv ille 
never  e\t-t<d  except  in  the  mind  of  FiKon.  The 
j  two  -tatements  taken  together  prohablv  explain 
I  each  other  and  fix  the  time  referred  to  as  the 

•  y  ear  later.  l"'jo. 

[hiring  this  first  year  of  the  settlement,  lieforc 
the  formal  erection  of  a  civil  government,  the 
Community  bad  been  obliged  to  shift   for  it-elf 
under  a  -<>rt  of  "l.vnch  Code"  as  it  was  called 
by  Judge  I'.uru-.  t.    The  loosenes-  of  the  tnan- 
n<r-  and  morals  that  always  prevails  in  a  new 
-etth  r  1  nt  -ubn  eted  the  well  di-posed  citizens  to 
e-.ii-tant  ann.ivan.e  an«l  th.v  fell  that  -uu-  wa\s 
and    mean-   rnr.-l    !>e  devi-e<l    to   protect  them- 
|  -elvc-     A-  a  re-ult  at  L  -anttv  die  word  was  cir- 
1  cnlat-d  throughout  the  -ett  lenient  that  the  jnople 
would  m.-.t  on  the  following  day  to  eoti-ult  and 
determine  what  should  !>c  done  f-.r  tin-  c  mrnon 
.   -afetv.     At    tl'.e    proper    tine    the    populace  met 
"urnl.r  ',nc  of  the  map-tic  tree-  winch  shaded 
I  the    plain      They    elect,  d    William  McMillan 
1  chairman.  :ipt-<inii  d  a  --cretarv.  wbo-e  name  1 
f-'jet,  and  p',.  ,  .ded  to  btt-:rn  --   They  fornn  d 
a  .a..1.-  of  V.  'aw-,  fixing  tin-  piini-h-  tnt  to  be 
mt'icted    |.  r   c.-n.v.n  "fletie.  -.      1  11,  .  o'gan;7ed 
a   .-iiurt.   i  -tabli-bed   a   trial   hv    o",r\,  ap|w>int'  d 
Mr    McMillan  judge,  and  John  I.n.'Vw  -henff. 
I".  i,  •<■  thi    m  •  ■  ••".g    adii  urr-ed,    ev.ry  p.-r-on 
p.-.  ut    agr,  ,,|   to  the    r  ■  ■'■«.   a-:d   gave  a 

-■'•-■tl   t  '■  .'j.    tl       be   w. ■;:'■!  aid    in  carrying 

•  li't'i    irt-.   elf.  <-,,      It    w.i-   riot  Uf,  re  a 
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complaint  was  made  against  Patrick  Grimes,  for 
stealing  cucumbers  from  the  truck-patch  of  one 
«>i  his  neighbors.  An  order  was  immediately  is- 
sued to  the  sheriff,  directing  him  forthwith,  to 
am  Nt  the  offender,  and  summon  a  jury  for  his 
t rial.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  a  jury 
was  impanelled,  the  evidence  heard,  a  verdict  of 
guilty  returned,  and  the  accused  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive twenty-nine  lashes  on  his  naked  back; 
which  were  inflicted  the  same  afternoon."  (Bur- 
net's letter.  October.  1837.)  And  so  Patrick 
Crimes'  name  is  handed  down  for  all  time.  The 
subsequent  history  of  this  the  first  one  of  the 
ik  w  settlers  to  call  for  the  process  of  the  law  is 
not  recorded. 

The  proceedings  of  this  impromptu  court  soon 
brought  its  officers  into  conflict  with  the  military 
authorities,  always  ready  to  interfere  with  the 
civil  jurisdiction  in  a  new  settlement.  Judge 
Unmet  records  the  matter  as  follows:  '"In  a  few 
weeks,  another  complaint  was  made,  and  an 
order  issued  to  arrest  the  person  accused.  Me 
immediately  fled  to  the  garrison,  and  claimed  the 
protection  oi  the  commandant.  The  next  day, 
Mr.  McMillan  received  an  abusive  letter  from 
that  officer,  requiring  him  to  desist  from  further 
proceeding,  and  threatening  him  with  punish- 
ment, if  he  diil  not.  A  spirited  reply  was  re- 
turned to  the  letter,  denying  the  right  of  \he 
commandant  to  interfere,  and  setting  him  at  de- 
fiance. The  military  pride  of  the  subaltern,  be- 
ing wounded  by  this  rebuke,  he  sent  from  the 
garrison,  the  next  day  ,  a  sergeant  with  a  file  of 
thn.-c  men,  to  arrest  McMillan.  It  is  proju-r 
here  to  observe,  that  at  that  time  Mr.  McMillan 
was  young,  athletic,  in  high  health,  and  pos- 
sessed of  unusual  strength  and  activity.  The 
first  intimation  he  had  of  the  movement  against 
him.  was  from  the  sergeant,  at  the  door  of  his 
cabin,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
guard.  A  short  parley  ensued,  in  which  McMil- 
lan declared  his  determination  not  to  be  taken 
alive,  and  forbade  the  guard  to  enter  his  cabin. 
After  a  short  pause,  however,  they  rushed  in, 
when  a  most  furious  conflict  ensued.  The  ser- 
geant, who  first  entered,  received  a  blow,  which 
bmught  him  to  the  floor.  At  the  same  instant 
the  men  seized  their  victim,  who,  by  a  prodigious 
effort  of  strength,  rescued  himself  from  their 
grasp,  giving  one  of  them  a  blow  which  effect- 
ually disabled  him.  Mr.  McMillan  informed  me 
that  the  conflict  lasted  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, when  the  parties  became  entirely  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  guard  retired.  During  the  struggle, 
among  the  severe  blows  inflicted  on  McMillan, 


was  one  in  the  breast ;  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed 
for  many  weeks,  and  after  he  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  attend  to  business,  he  was  weak, 
debilitated,  and  afflicted  with  a  cough,  which  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  his  death."  Mr.  McMillan 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that  have 
lived  in  Cincinnati  at  any  time  during  its  exist- 
ence. 

Immediately  after  the  affair,  when  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  was  organized  in  pursuance 
of  the  law  for  that  purpose,  published  at  Mariet- 
ta on  August  _',5,  1788,  Mr.  McMillan  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  court.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  in  the  first  landing  party. 
He  succeeded  W  illiam  11.  Harrison  as  the  terri- 
torial delegate  to  Congress  in  tSoo  where  Ik 
served  so  well  as  to  honored  wiih  a  public 
dinner  upon  his  return  to  the  city.  Alter  his  re- 
turn he  was  appointed  I  nited  States  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Ohio  being  the  first  who  held 
that  office,  lie  died  at  the  early  age  of  44  and 
Mr.  Cist  says  of  him:  "There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  McMillan  was  the  master-spirit  of  the 
place,  at  that  day,  and  a  man  who  would  have 
been  a  distinguished  member  of  society  any- 
where. It  is  imjx>ssible  to  contemplate  his 
career  and  character,  without  being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  great  superiority  over  every  one 
around  him,  even  of  the  influential  nun  of  the 
day,  and  there  were  men  of  as  high  character 
and  abilities  in  Cincinnati,  in  those  days,  as  at 
present.  He  was  lost  to  the  community  at  the 
age  of  forty-four — just  in  the  meridian  of  his 
course — and  k-ft  vacant  an  orbit  of  usefulness 
ami  influence  here  in  the  community,  in  which 
no  one  since  has  been  found  worthy  to  move." 
William  M.  Corrv  in  a  public  address  speaks 
I  of  McMillan  as  follows:  'During  his  profes- 
!  sional  career  there  was  no  higher  man  at  the 
I  Western  bar  than  William  McMillan.  Its  ac 
!  eomplished  ranks  would  have  done  honor  to 
older  countries,  but  it  did  not  contain  his  supe- 
rior. Some  of  our  distinguished  lawyers  of  that 
day  were  admirable  public  sjieakers;  he  was  not, 
Some  of  them  were  able  in  the  comprehension  of 
their  cases  and  skillful  to  a  proverb  in  their 
management:  of  these  he  ranked  among  the 
tirsi.  His  opinions  had  all  the  re-pectability  of 
learning,  precision  ami  strength.  They  com- 
manded acquiescence,  they  challenged  opposi- 
tion, when  to  obtain  assent  was  difficult  and  to 
provoke  hostilities  dangerous." 

The  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  family  can- 
not be  given  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Mrs. 
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KeUcca  Keeder,  in  a  letter  to  the  1'ioncer  Asso- 
ciation, tells  of  the  arrival  of  her  family  in  the 
city  as  early  as  February  S.  17.S,  at  which  time 
there  were  three  other  women  111  the  city,  a 
Miss  lXnK-nt,  Mrs.  Constance  Zenes  who  after- 
wards married  William  McMillan,  and  Mr>. 
iVsthal,  a  German  woman.  I  he  only  small  chil- 
dren in  the  place  were  those  of  Mrs.  IVsthal. 

Mrs.  Keeder  was  the  daughter  of  Francis 
Kennedy  who  with  hi-  wife  and  -even  children 
floated  down  on  a  1m.iI.  The  first  people  they 
siw  after  landing  wire  Mr.  McMillan  and  Col. 
Israel  Ludlow.  At  that  time  they  found  hut 
three  cabins  in  which  lived  the  surveyors  and 
chain  carriers.  TIk-  cabin-  were  not  floored. 
Mr.  Ludlow  came  down  to  the  hoat  ami  united 
Kennedy  and  his  family  to  make  their  stay  in  his 
cabin  until  one  could  Ik-  built,  but  Mrs.  Kennedy 
thought  it  would  be-  more  comfortable  with  the 
small  children  in  their  boat  so  they  lived  on 
the  river  in  the  Imat  until  the  running  ice  made 
tt  necessary  for  them  to  nuke  vine  other  ar- 
rangements The  men  of  the  settlement  a  —  i-ted 
ti  t  in  in  breaking  up  the  lx>ats  and  building  a 
temporary  camp  in  which  they  lived  tor  six 
week-,  l',v  the  end  of  that  time  Kennedy  had 
built  a  large  cabin  which  wa-  the  tir-t  one  large 
enough  for  a  faintly  to  live  in.  The  l>oards  of  the 
camp  which  had  been  taken  from  the  boat  were 
used  to  floor  the  house.  The  house  was  intended 
te>  be  placed  ofi  the  corner  of  W  alnut  and  Water 
streets  but  although  the  streets  were  laid  out 
they  had  not  been  opened  up  and  the  woods  were 
so  thick  that  it  was  impos-thle  to  tell  where  they 
would  run:  as  a  re-ult  the  house  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  Water  street.  At  the  time  of  the  land- 
ing of  this  family,  the  army  wa.-  still  at  North 
I  lend  where  it  was  suffering  from  the  want  of 
bread.  Kennedy  had  brought  with  him  a  cn- 
siderablc  quantity  of  (bur  and  corn-meal  and 
when  tlx:  soldiers  sent  up  to  get  a  few  barrels  of 
Hour  for  the  l>enetit  of  the  s>  -called  army,  Ken- 
neily  refund  to  sell  them  il  ur  which  lie  -aid  he 
brought  there  -,ne  his  children's  Im-  m  tl;e 
fore-t  and  not  for  the  purp.-e  of  iling.  1  he 
soidur-  were  aimed  and  threatened  to  take  the 
flour  by  force  but  Kennedy  t-  -  k  down  hi-  gun 
and  informed  tin  nt  that  he  would  tight  for  his 
tlour.  1  ortuuateh  no  col!>n  -i  incurred  anil  the 
soldier-   retunud  to   North   Lend   ir< ■m  which 

Jllilge    Svmivts    wrote    to    Ketiliedv    asking  |;;n 
to  give  the  s,  Mier-  as  many    barrel-  of  ;b  ;ir 
as  thee  renmred  and  he  would  -•,    it  ro.'.i,,  d. 
'I  lis*  wa-  done  and  the  mat:.r  r.  r 1      1  -,{-. 
t'.tcl>  .r.h  . 


According  to  Mrs.  Keeder,  her  father  estab- 
lished the  first  ferry  and  received  the  first  license 
that  was  granted.  Thomas  Kennedy  kept  a 
le-rry  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  Ken 
nedy  himself  em  the  Ohio  side  and  the  two  of 
them  ferried  cattle  over  the  river  during  the 
three  campaigns  of  Harmar,  St.  Clair  and 
Wayne.  Kennedy  was  finally  drowned  at  the 
conclu.-iou  of  the  war  while  ferrying  some  cattle 
acn--  for  the  army.  After  his  death  Joel  Wil- 
liam- who  had  Ucn  here  some  years  received  a 
license  from  the  court  to  run  a  ferry  boat,  after 
Mr-.  Kennedy  had  been  afforded  the  opportunity 
■  if  continuing  her  hu-iund's  business.  I  bis  she 
found  would  be  impracticable  and  she  waived 
lur  right-  in  favor  of  Williams. 

Mr-  Keeder  mentions  the  first  storekeepers 
as  Smith  it  I'lndley.  afterwards  General  Find- 
ley  (  I  mdlay  1,  and  Colonel  Gibson  whose  store 
wa-  at  the  corner  of  Main  ami  Water  street-. 
Another  store  was  kept  by  Major  Zugler.  the 
well  known  army  officer  who  afterwards  became 
the  fu's(  mayor  of  the  city.  1  he  tir-t  tavern 
-he  -ay  -  was  kept  by  Joel  Williams  and  Isaac 

I  liter.  11  was  on  Water  -treet. 

Mrs.  Keeder  with  a  truly  feminine  inaccuracy 
-ays:    "I  heard  it  announced  that  Mr.  Smith- 

II  I  do  not  mi-take  the  name— was  the  first 
sheriff:  but  he  was  n,  t  John  Ludlow  wa-  the 
tir-t  sheriff,  and  hung  the-  tir-t  man  that  was 
ever  hung  here.  I  he  name  of  the  n  an  that 
wa-  hung  was  May.-."  I i >  Mr.  Smith  of  course 
she  refers  to  Mr.  1'. row  11.  who  was  in  fact  the 
first  sheriff.  John  Ludlow  was  the  sheriff  oi 
the  "Lynch  Court"  of  which  William  McMillan 
wa.»  judge,  organi/e. i  during  the  first  year  of 
the  settlement  before  the  civil  government  had 

been    <  -tahii-hrd.      He    was    afterwards  «lcctcd 

-In  riff  for  tli,  term  of  and  1794.  but  mu-t 

have  acted  in  I'o-'  wlun  Ma\s  was  hung. 

Mrs.  Keeder  mention-  a-  the  t«-..ple  who  were 
hi  re  at  an  i.ir[\  pi  rio.l  jh-  following:  "Mr. 
Idaekburn  anil  f.wi.m  ;  Mr  G.irn-on  and  family  , 
Mr.  MclLnrv  and  i.m.ii.  .  I)r.  Morrill  and  fam- 
ily; Dr.  Hole-  and  fa::  '  •  ;  S'<  phen  Keeder  and 
f.itm'.y  .  Jacob  Keeder  :md  t.e'i.i'y  ;  !>a:u<l  KiUhel 
and  famib.  ,  Mr>.  I'lnC-  Flint,  daughter  of  1  >:m 
ill  Kitchel.  Sa"iue!  H:.k  ami  family  ;  Mrs. 
Me'Kmght  and  ->n-;  l-aac  Ar.  !•  r-  n  and  family. 
1  he -e-  ttitr  a"  very  iar'-.  »<.t?ier-."  (Cincinnati 
in  lS;.,.  p    1  ;o  i 

At  the  M  o  .!.  ".:>':■  n  I  ran,  -.  Kennedy  drew 
Ct  at   tli-    fiorthw  -t   e,  Tv-r  of   Front  and 

W'.dmit.  He  a!.o  a>  ;., a-  a  vir.  ha-er  of  |.  •!» 
;  and    llg,  the   former  b-  mg  at  the  northwest 
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corner  of  Second  and  Broadway  and  the  latter 
on  tin-  west  side  of  Main  street  south  of  Fourth. 
He  was  among  the  first  officers  of  the  militia 
appointed  by  Coventor  St.  Clair,  being  named 
iiciitt tiant.  at  the  time  of  the  appointments  in 
January.  l~</o.  He  subsequently  resigned  and 
Scot i  Traverse  who  had  been  appointed  ensign 
was  selected  to  take  his  place,  Robert  Benham 
taking  the  place  of  Traverse  as  ensign.  These 
men  were  officers  in  Capt.  Israel  Ludlow's  com- 
pany. 

The  McHenrss  came  on  April  toth,  with  two 
grandsons  and  two  granddaughters  and  at  the 
same  time  came  Mrs.  Ross  with  her  family. 
Thomas  Kennedy,  who  was  referred  to  as  the 
fcrrvman  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  a 
Scotchman  who  arrived  at  Losantiville  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  hut  subsequently  established 
himself  at  the  point  where  Covington  now  stands 
which  for  many  years  was  called  from  him  Ken- 
nedy's Kerry.  The  account  of  the  arrival  of 
Thomas  Irwin  and  James  Burns,  given  by  Mr. 
Mc  Bride,  in  his  "Pioneer  Biography,"  is  interest- 
ing not  only  for  its  description  of  the  village  at 
that  time  but  also  for  the  glimpse  it  gives  of  the 
rivalry  between  different  settlements  in  the  pur- 
chase.   It  reads  as  follows : 

"Messrs.  Irwin  and  Burns  remained  at  Colum- 
bia during  the  day,  examining  the  place.  Mr. 
Irwin  said  there  were  quite  a  number  of  families 
residing  there  at  the  time,  scattered  over  the 
rmttom  lands,  and,  as  he  thought,  very  much 
exposed.  They  offered  great  inducements  to 
the  voting  adventurers  to  locate  themselves  at 
Columbia;  and,  though  they  informed  them  of 
another  small  settlement  eight  miles  further 
down  the  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Lick- 
ing River,  they  gave  them  no  encouragement  to 
go  there. 

"They  remained  in  their  boat  during  the  night, 
and  the  next  morning  left  it  in  the  care  of  the 
man  opposite  whose  house  they  had  landed,  and 
taking  their  guns,  started  down  the  river-bank 
m  quest  of  the  settlement  below.  The  bank  was 
narrow,  and  there  was  no  road  or  traces ;  the 
woods  were  thick,  and  the  way  much  obstructed 
by  underbrush  and  vines; — so  that  the  traveling 
« as  very  tedious.  '  )pp*>site  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking  River,  they  came  to  a  double  shanty 
occupied  by  the  surveyors  in  surveying  Symmcs' 
Purchase  during  the  preceding  winter.  Their 
names  were  David  Logan.  Caleb  Reeves,  Robert 
McConncll.  Francis  Hardcsty.  Mr.  Van  Eaton, 
William  McMillan  and  John  Vance.  Joel  Wil- 
liams was  also  there,  and  had  been  with  the 


surveyors  a  part  of  the  time,  and  was  with  Israel 
Ludlow  when  he  surveyed  ami  laid  out  the  town 
in  February  previous,  marking  the  lines  of  the 
streets  and  corners  of  lots  on  the  trees.  This 
shanty  had  been  built  by  these  persons  for  their 
accommodation,  immediately  after  they  laid  out 
the  town.  It  was  the  first  improvement  made 
in  the  place,  and  these  persons  were  the  first 
settlers  of  Cincinnati.  Joel  Williams  assisted 
them  to  build  the  shanty,  and  remained  with 
them  some  time,  until,  with  their  assistance.  In- 
built a  cabin  on  his  own  lot  near  the  foot  of 
Main  street.  He  had  the  plat  of  the  town,  was 
an  agent  for  the  proprietors,  and  encouraged 
Irwin  and  Burns  to  settle  themselves  at  that 
place. 

"In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  they  re 
turned  to  Columbia,  remaining  on  board  their 
boat  all  night.  The  next  dav  they  floated  down 
the  river,  and  landed  at  the  shanty  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  Licking  River.  This  was  about 
the  tenth  day  of  April.  The  next  day  was  spent 
in  examining  the  place,  and,  !>cing  pleased  with 
the  situation,  they  concluded  to  remain.  Mr. 
Bums  located  one  town-lot  and  one  out  lot.  The 
out-lot  contained  four  acres.  Irwin  also  obtained 
a  town-lot.  They  cleared  one  acre  of  ground, 
which  they  planted  with  corn.    *    *  * 

"The  double  shanty,  before  mentioned,  oc- 
cupied by  Logan,  McMillan,  and  others,  was 
situated  about  the  head  of  Front  street.  Irwin 
and  Burns  located  themselves  near  to  it  and  put 
up  a  temporary  shanty,  which  they  occupied 
during  their  stay  that  summer.  The  other  set- 
tlers were  scattered  principally  between  Syca- 
more and  Main  streets." 

Irwin  states  that  the  first  hewed-log  hou-e 
in  the  place  was  put  up  alxnit  the  first  of  June 
between  Front  street  and  the  river  and  below 
Main  street.  This  was  erected  by  Robert  I'.en- 
ham  and  the  settlers  of  the  village  helped  him 
in  the  work.  Brnham  was  the  hero  of  the 
episode  described  elsewhere  in  which  he  was 
shot  through  the  hips  so  that  he  could  not  walk 
and  assisted  b>  another  man  shot  through  the 
arms  lived  for  some  weeks  on  game. 

Robert  Bcnham  who  had  become  an  officer  of 
the  militia,  as  heretofore  referred  to.  appears  in 
the  list  of  lot  owners  in  a  number  of  places.  In 
Mav  he  received  lots  02  and  03  and  according 
to  one  list  lot  17  as  already  described.  Lots 
(>2  and  63  are  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Sycamore.  During  the  following  year  his 
name  appears  as  holder  of  lot  126  on  the  north 
side  of  Front  street,  too  feet  east  of  Walnut, 
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and  also  lot*  17  ami  18  which  arc  the  north- 
west and  southwest  corners  of  Fifth  and  Broad- 
way. He  also  appears  as  purchaser  of  lot  3 
on  tlie  west  side  of  Broadway  lx-low  Second 
which  had  been  originally  drawn'  by  Joseph 
Thornton  and  lot  30  at  the  tiortln.ast  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Sycamore.  He  is  recorded  as  pay- 
ing 60  shillings  for  lot  3  and  25  shillings  for 
lot  30..  Benham  subsequently  Ucamc  a  "ferry- 
man." 

On  the  18th  of  February,  ipji.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Territory,  linn  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  the 
absence  of  Governor  St.  Hair  acting  as  ( 10V 
enior,  issued  the  following- proclamation  : 
"To  all  persons  to  whom  these  presents  shall 

c< >tnc  greeting  ' — 

'  it  hiTi-Js,  it  has  Ixcn  represented  to  me  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  public  interest*,  and  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Hamilton,  that  a  ferry  sl),,u|<|  he  established  over 
the  river  t  »ltio.  nearls  •  •p|H>sitc  tlie  mouth  of 
Licking,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  \  irgtma.  an<l 
■  Mr.  Robert  Benham  having  requested  permission 
t..  erect  and   keep  Mill   firry  . 

"'Now  Know  Yc,  That.  having  duly  considered 
of  the  s,iid  n  presentation  and  request.  I  have- 
thought  it  proper  to  grant  the  same,  and  by 
these  presents  do  cnq»  >w er  the  said  Rolnrt  Ben- 
ham,  of  the  county  of  Hamilton,  to  erect  and 
keep  a  fcrrv  over  the  l  'hio  River,  from  the 
lamlmg  place  in  the  vicimtv  of  his  house  lot. 
which  is  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking, 
to  Kith  points  of  s;,i4  rivulet  upon  the  \  irginia 
shore:  and  to  ask.  demand.  uv"ur,  and  receive 
as  a  coiii|Ktisation— 

Fi-.r  ever)'  single  person  that  lie  may  transport 


••<■!  thr  s_, nt  (err.v   6  cent- 

Kor  3  tnatl  ami    IS  <T;lt« 

I- or  3  w-ik-'ii  an  J  team   loci  u:il- 

!-.  .r  India-.]  i.itCr.  per  head       .   \f  ce-.ts 

r   1:  w-.  cell     r»  erne 


until  those  rates  shall  Ih  altered  by  law  or  future 
u>tn:ct:otis  i>  -t:  'he  Governor  of  this  Tern- 
tor.  . 

"And  he  is  hereby  r«-< i-.itr .-.1  to  provide  g  •  .d 
and  suttn  1.  nt  :'.i->  or  |..kit>  for  the  purpo-.  ,  and 
to  ^;u'  d::r  atUdo.n  !<■  the  same  accotdmg  to 
right  and  .•  "  m  -n  11 -aire,  and  to  you  rn  himself 
:n    :he  >o   by    all    such    laws   as    heN  after 

m.v.  ad  •  ••  I  1'T  tC  r.  j'.'l.,-.:oii  of  ferriis.  as 
s..  11  as  s-.k  h  laws  d-;dl  It  pub^-hcd  in  the  Ter- 
r.t'  >r v , 

"*i>i\in  midirtw  hard  .••id  «,  .d.  at  *  d-i.  .dim  at  i. 
m  the  c>  -.mtv  of  Ham:':  'i.  tin-  ■  •  gh r  1  1  v.ti  1  dav 
of  Fcbrn  >ry.  ri  t'a   v  :.r  ■  t  "iir  l.ord.  one  thoti- 
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I  sand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two.  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  I'nited  States  the  sixtecjith, 
and  to  continue  in  iorce  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Governor  of  tlie  Territory. 

"WlNTHROP  SaRCKNT." 

John  Ludlow  referred  to  above  came  with 
his  family  to  Cincinnati  from  I'.uffalo.  He  ar 
rived  some  time  about  November.  17H9.  and 
occupieil  a  doubte-rooined  log  cabin  on  the  north- 

!  west  corner  of  Front  and  Main  streets.  He  was 
acting  sheriff  in  the  first  tem|>orary  organiza- 
tion an. I  also  during  lj<>.\  and  1704.  He  had 
charge  of  the  tirst  cxicution  under  sentence  of 
the  court  in  Hamilton  County,  that  of  John  May 
or  James  Mays  in  170-'- 

Wilhain  1).  Ludlow  a  son  of  Sheriff  Ludlow, 
speaks  of  his  early  days  as  follows: 

1  came  to  Cincinnati  in  178.;,  when  a  l«oy 

I  live  years  old.  and   soon  1-ecanic  used   to  the 

j  hard-iiips,  the  frights,  the  incursions  of  savages, 
and  the  tramp  of  soli  hers,  who  wire  either  drill- 
ing, going  to  or  returning  from  war.  All  per- 
sons were  obliged  m  those  d.i\s  to  he  industrious, 
and  I  learned  to  w.  rk  when  quite  a  little  b<y. 
Sometimes  I  went  to  scli'-d.  and  the  first  master 

;  I  knew  was  an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Lloyd. 

I  His  sehi .  .I  house  yy.is  on  the  river  hank,  now 
the  Public  I-andiug.  near  Mam  street.  We  chil- 
dren ware  sent  to  sidv  ol  on  die  safest  side  of 
th«  village.  (  vIU:  ,lav  in  the  spring  of  1  — ■ ;  1  the 
Indians  came  over  the  hdl  tops  right  down  in 
«tghi  of  the  fort,  and  tired  avvav.  killing  H<ur\ 
Halm,  a  I  VtmsyUatiian.  who  was  clearing  a  lot. 

•  Mv  uncle  Lrail  gave  chase  with  his  militia  com- 
pany hut  did  not  overtake  them.  Harmar's  ex- 
pedition did  not  intimidate  the  Indians,  hut  made 
them  vm  r-,-.  and  whd',  1  was  Ih.\  m  1  m 
cinnati  I  saw  arm.  d  men  and  soldiers  every  day. 
and  heard  Indian  >t..rn>  everv  night. 

\\  hr  n  tin  re  w.i-  s,  rv 'i  1  m  the  village  church 
I  w  i  nt  Willi  tr.v  parents,  and  everv  man  vv.i* 
oSiigid  I"  have  his  gun  by  his  side.  I  rcnieni- 
Ut  once  mv  f.ttln  r's  o-JoTed  man  was  sent  up 
ov<r  the  hills  to  l<»,k  for  o,,,-  h'arl  mart,  which 
l:ad  stravtd  aw  a;.  1  In  Indians  liad  taken  her 
in  -;,  the  o,;t-lot.  and  g.  t  aw.iv  with  1 1-  r  ;i-  far 
,is  wlnn  laid'-  •w  <  irove  v.-  a  i-.  '1  thieving 
,  ii!!"«-  had  taken  tin  ).■',}  fn  m  h-  r  tmk  to 
d  til"--;  who  sV„  id. I  he  sen!  .  1  t t •  r  tlie  mare. 
I  he  darkey    was  ],  ,\  ,,n  a-  I  oil  h.   tV  tmk'mg 

•  Ih  V.,  for  he  was  ,  r.-  w  1  tin  \  w-ald  rather 
1  rapture  th..-i  kid      l;.  •  drg  »n--  •  f  b-.m,  tli.-,  put 

the  1-i  \\  on  tli.       .,-<  s  -i  .  ;     «.  ;h.  -rd   her  and 
sii-i.id   ill'  'en  In  -       hi-"    lo   lv    wad. '.1   n;i  tilt 
1   !nd:.-"s         •    ,1  ,  ::1  !-...|  the  r,,.  .   he  - 
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gan.  The  darkey  was  a  good  runner,  and  kept 
ahead  of  them  to  the  top  of  Vine  street  hill, 
where  the  Indians  gave  up  the  pursuit.  The 
darkey,  however,  improved  his  chances  until  he 
reached  our  house,  where,  pale  with  fright  and 
gasping  for  breath,  he  shouted :  'De  black  mare 
gone,  gone!  Massa  John,  you  neber  sec  dat 
black  mare  any  more,  suah!   De  Injuns  got  her!' 

"1  do  not  remember  St.  Clair's  start  on  his 
campaign  in  1791,  but  remember  the  return,  the 
arrival  of  the  wounded,  ami  the  funeral  of  Cap- 
tain Darke,  who  died  of  his  wounds  in  Isaac- 
Martin's  house,  next  to  my  father's.  The  turn- 
out of  the  soldiers,  the  black  pall,  the  coffin,  the 
slow  pace  of  those  who  carried  his  body,  and  the 
dead  march  sadly  and  solemnly  affected  me 

"The  Indians  were  continually  hanging 
around,  watching  along  the  Miamis,  stealing 
from  cabins  and  horse-lots,  from  Columbia  to 
North  Bend,  and  back  in  the  country  from  the 
river,  wherever  anyone  had  ventured  to  fix  a 
stopping  place.  <  >ncc  our  horses  were  missing 
from  the  wood-lot.  Pursuit  was  given  at  once 
by  four  men.  John  and  James  Spencer,  John 
Adams  and  Peter  Cox.  These  were  known  as 
the  Northwestern  Spies.'  Cox  had  a  new  rifle, 
and  as  they  started  Cox  called  out  to  my  father : 
'Squire  John,  the  Indians  shall  never  get  this 
rifle  unless  they  kill  me  at  the  first  fire.'  These 
nun  found  the  horses  and  Indians  just  north  of 
Spring  drove  Cemetery,  near  Piatt  livens'  house, 
and  fired  into  them,  killing  two.  The  Indians 
returned  the  fire  disabling  Cox.  Knowing  he 
could  not  escape  from  the  twenty  or  more  who 
came  after  him  with  a  yell.  Cox  told  his  com- 
panions to  go  and  save  themselves.  The  last 
seen  of  Cox  was  with  the  muzzle  of  that  new 
ntle  in  hand  smashing  it  to  flinters  against  a 
tree,  as  the  savages  closed  upon  him.  In  my 
school  boy  days  I  used  to  jiass  that  sugar-tree 
and  look  upon  the  mutilated  bark,  where  poor 
Cox  had  smashed  the  stock  and  lock  of  his  gun 
the  moment  In-fore  the  tomahawk  fell  upon  him. 
While  Ciencral  Wayne  was  drilling  his  troops 
at  'lloloon's  Choice.'  preparatory  to  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Indians.  I  was  a  frequent  wit- 
nes>  of  camp  and  field  proceedings  under  the 
iron-countenanced  old  general,  and  on  Sundays 
I  used  to  perch  myself  in  the  top  of  a  beech 
tree  and  look  down  upon  the  sham  battles  be- 
low. 

"(ieneral  Wilkinson  usually  commanded  the 
riflemen,  who.  as  whooping  Indian-,  filled  the 
woods  while  Wayne  directed  our  soldiers.  These 
sham  battles  were  often  exciting,  and  I  shall 


never  forget  old  Wayne's  appearance,  his  warlike 
manner,  and  his  stentorian  profanity,  which 
could  be  heard  above  the  noise  whenever  any- 
thing displeased  him.  This  year,  1794,  Wayne's 
army  left  the  town,  going  up  Main  street,  over 
the  hill  and  up  the  Mill  creek  valley,  the  foot 
men  and  horsemen  crossing  the  central  parts  of 
Mill  Creek  and  Springfield  townships,  the  left 
wing  passing  over  the  present  sites  of  Cummins- 
ville.  Spring  drove,  C  arthage,  and  Springdale." 

Ludlow  moved  out  to  what  was  known  as 
Ludlow's  drove  or  the  second  crossing  of  Mill 
creek,  where  Wayne's  army  crossed  on  the  way  / 
to  the  third  crossing;  this  was  at  White's  Station  l/ 
a  mile  from  Carthage.  Mr.  Ludlow  in  his  rem- 
iniscences says:  "Few  persons  of  to-day  can 
form  any  just  conception  of  our  constant  ap- 
prehension, our  constant  sense  of  danger  in  those 
days.  My  father  made  it  a  rule  for  each  of 
his  men  to  have  his  rifle  loaded  and  in  hand  on 
going  out  in  the  morning,  ami  tl»e  supply  of 
ammunition  was  to  be  constantly  attended  to. 
The  plowman  carried  his  gun  on  his  back :  the 
man  with  the  hoe  placed  his  gun  from  time  to 
tune  against  the  first  tree  ahead,  and  when  en- 
gaged rolling  or  raising  logs,  sentinels  were 
placed  in  the  outskirts  to  prevent  surprises." 

James  Cunningham  was  another  one  of  the 
early  settlers  who  arrived  in  Cincinnati  in  May 
of  this  year.  He  was  originally  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  hail  emigrated  from  Kentucky  in  1785 
where  he  had  been  building  cabins  tor  settlers 
almut  four  miles  back  of  the  present  site  of 
Covington.  The  Indians  became  ten*  aggressive 
and  after  one  of  the  party  had  been  killed  they 
all  removed  to  Ueargrass  creek  or  Louisville. 
Cunningham  married  there  and  two  years  later 
with  his  three  brothers-in-law.  Arthur.  Andrew 
and  Culbertson  Park,  he  came  to  Cincinnati 
where  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  moving 
out  10  Sycamore  township,  being  the  first  settler 
in  that  township.  He  remained  there  during  the 
following  year  but  the  increase  in  the  danger 
from  Indians  induced  him  to  go  back  into  the 
city  after  Harmar's  defeat.  He  Ixaight  a  lot 
and  built  a  cabin  near  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Walnut  streets.  Three  years  later  he  moved 
again  to  his  farm  where  he  remained  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  built  the  first  saw  and  grist  mill 
in  his  township  and  for  some  years  ran  a  distill- 
ery. 

Another  prominent  citizen  who  arrived  during 
this  year  was  Col.  John  I'.artle  who  was  the 
principal  storekeeper  in  the  town  for  a  time. 
He  became  one  of  the  In-st  known  citizens,  sur- 
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viving  to  the  age  of  05.    lie  <lic<l  December  9. 

c  Ikiiim  *  in  which  these  settlers  lived  have 
already  bxeu  described  in  connection  with  other 
settlements.  They  were  the  Usual  log  cabins 
that  furnished  the  habitation  of  people  m  a  new 
countiy.  They  were  constructed  of  course  of 
log*  notched  to  tit  together  with  ]«.'•>  pinned  on 
top  for  rafters  on  which  were  sometime*  laid 
clapboards  with  weight  pole-  extending  from  one 
end  to  the  otiier  and  sometimes  bark.  Such 
lloors  as  they  had  were  made  of  puncheon  board* 
split  from  logs  and  hewn  with  the  br  adax.  The 
doors  were  sometimes  made  >  1  puncln vii>  t<»v 
Nails  were  not  used  except  in  the  r.:<  ire  ex- 
pensive buildings  The  windows  were  usually 
small  and  little  more  than  port  hoV*  am!  fre- 
quently covered  with  pajKT  greased  with  bear's 
grease.  The  furniture  was  equally  simple. 
Tables  and  chairs  were  made  of  puncheons  with 
Split  sticks  of  wi.-l  at  tile  cornets  for  leg-. 
«  'nee  in  .1  while  an  old- fashi-  ncd  splint-bottomed 
chair  would  ap;>ear  I •  11 1  the  st ■  - 4  and  lienehc*  and 
blocks  of  wood  wire  in  ore  frequently  lis!  I  he 
kitchen  utensil*,  were  u-nally  a  I  )utcli  oveti  with 
a  skillet  and  tea  kettle  and  a  few  old  pots  to 
hang  over  the  tire  mi  an  old-fashioned  crane, 
dourds  served  tor  cups  and  pitchers  and  when 
cut  off  at  the  neck  served  as  littles. 

Bedsteads  were  made  of  poles  held  by  two 
outer  posts.  The  end<  were  made  firm  by  in- 
serting the  |Nj!es  m  auger  holes  bored  in  a  log 
in  tlie  wall  of  the  cabin.  Across  this  were 
stretched  skins  which  served  as  the  chief  cover- 
ing. In  the  loft  or  half-story  atxive.  which  was 
usually  appropriated  to  the  children,  the  bed 
would  Ik*  a  heap  of  dry  leaves  .,r  pos.ddy  a 
pile  of  skins.  The  sleeping  place  was  readied 
by  pegs  <lriven  in  the  wall  b>  which  the  younger 
members  climbed  to  their  place  of  rest.  It  was 
usually  without  a  window  and  frequently  the 
ri'«>r  extended  but  partly  over  the  story  In  low 
The  clothing  as  seen  in  the  quotation  above 
from  the  Directory  of  1S10  was  frequently  Ixni'.e- 
spun  httsey-w -list  y  or  tow -linen  made  by  the 
settlers  theniseKes.  More  frequently  racce.  .n 
and  Uar  skins  fitmi>li«.l  ti  e  caps  and  meeca-in* 
t-.ik  the  place  of  -h>*.~.  This  was  tlv  0  -tima 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  of 
young  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  early  days  in 
Kentucky 

Such  clothes  as  were  -pun  were  o  V»red  with 
the  bark  of  the  Imttt  nmt.  S'.m  Iwnrttts  were  the 
most  ekd-ratc  art  ..  '-.  -  ,  [  v  mi  j.  r  -mil  •  f  the 
women  as  felt   they   ric  - :.  •  I  projection  for  the 


head.  The  money  that  was  used  was  at  first 
raccoon  skins  and  other  skins.  Rabbit  skin  was 
work  a  five  penny  bit  or  six  and  one- fourth 
I  cuits;  the  coon  skin  twice  as  much  and  a  i  \ 
I  skin  four  times  as  much;  the  deer  *km  was 
worth  as  much  as  fifty  cents.  The  soldier* 
brought  Spanish  silver  dollar*,  The  change  wa- 
made  by  cutting  these  into  quarters  and  eighths. 
The  eighths  were  called  "sharp  *iiui*"  from  then 
I  wedge  shape.  I  bis  was  not  a  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  eitljer.  tor  the  smith  that  did  the  cutting 
got  m  the  habit  of  making  five  quarter*,  one  of 
which  Ik  kept  for  himself  and  the  others  of 
which  passed  for  full  value.  These  were  used 
quite  generally. 

<  >ne  transaction  in  1806  is  re|>orted  in  Mr. 
l  ist's  l*«ik  while  a  Kentucky  merchant  brought 
mi  oiH-  hundred  jNitmd*  of  cut  silver  to  a  busi- 
ness house  m  Philadelphia  which  was  sent  up 
on  a  dray  to  the  mint  for  recoinage.  much  to 
(lie  disgust  of  the  merchant.  Change  for  smaller 
-ma-  were  made  by  puis  and  needles  ami  writing 
paper.  John  Bartle.  the  store >.e  t  [>cr  at  l-ront 
and  I'.r  .adway.  had  a  barrel  of  copper  Coins 
made  in  I7W4-  Tills  -o  exasperated  bis  fellow* 
storekeeper*  that  he  wa*  almost  uiohln-d.  The 
i.  .ling  against  the  small  copper  money  continued 
tor  many  years  The  tune  is  within  the  memory 
of  many  now  living  when  anything  *niallcr'thatt 
a  nicke  l  would  not  be  taken  for  change  and  when 
three  cent  jk. *tage  stamp*  or  a  penny  stick  of 
candy  o>-t  live  cents  |  he  same  is  true  to  day 
m  many  parts  ()f  the  West.  Afterwards  "ob- 
I.  rigs"  as  tiny  were  called  siuocdid  "sharp 
shifts;"  the-e  Were  three  doll.tr  I. 'nited  States 
notes  made  in  that  denomination  to  pay  the 
-oidu  r*  whose'  pay  was  three  d'  liar-  a  month. 
The  coin  used  lor  large'  tran -act ions  was  the 
which  was  an  abbreviation  f..r  "tohan- 
tie-."  This  wa*  a  I'or tr.gnc*c  g"ld  Coin  of  tb.e 
value  of  eight  dollar*,  named  from  the  figure 
of  King  (ohn  which  it  I*  ire. 

Wise-man  in  hi*  narrative  Concerning  the  at- 
tack on  »  Vram  Matv.ii  -p-eak-  of  being  ofFi  red 
by  ll-.c  lieutenant  two  h.dl  -o.  ,  f,  T  going  M 
I  r:  Wa-hii-gion  for  a--:--;.-ice.  He  indignantly 
r«         d  an f..,;.  !'■  •  '.«.  r\.  r. 

Tbi'  t'-l  of  tin  -<  tt'er-.  a-  ha-  K.n  -pokett 
I  ot  1 ■  • .  ■ r,r  ]  -.  .  c-  >n*i*r.  >\  1  f  coifr-e  oi  game  and 
I  .  •  »iieh  c  m  and  v  a-  H-.-y  c  nbl  rni»e. 

I  f  t>  d    yi        :i.  do  .  r       .ir   mi  at   oT  roa*t 

I  w  ■'■]    UK'  >  v     wa-l-.d    >'■■  wi  M   tv  •:gahcla 

yy  "  ■-'-,<  •.    -a  •  ri    c-  -i    at  the    h-  ••i-ehr.Ms. 

f    rif'.il  \ya-  r-  d.     Johnny  cakes 

1   1        d  oil   a  t-s;'d   [}:■■•■   f.  1  '.   I.  ;-g  an]   .  .];e  fiJOt 
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wide  and  corn  dodgers  and  hoc  cakes  and  even 
ash  cakes  were  all  very  popular.  Whenever 
wheat  could  be  obtained  it  is  certain  that  pies 
it)  large  quantities  were  added  to  the  cuisine. 
IVspitc  the  disclaimer  of  Dr.  Jones,  there  can 
Ik  no  question  that  the  early  pioneers  had  taken 
their  cue  from  the  soldiers  and  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  stimulants.  Monongahcla 
whiskey  was  found  in  every  house  and  offered  to 
all  guests.  In  the  summer  it  cooled  the  harvest- 
ers and  in  the  winter  it  warmed  the  traveler. 
It  formed  a  basis  of  much  of  the  physic  and,  in 
combination  with  tansy,  rue.  or  most  any  kind 
of  old  weed  so  long  as  it  was  bitter  in  taste, 
was  regarded  as  a  specific  against  almost  every 
kind  of  ill.  Or.  Jones  cannot  forbear  reporting 
the  following  story: 

"Old  Jonas  I),  was  a  dear  lover  of  '<  >!d  Mo- 
nongahcla.' and  generally  kept  a  good  supply  on 
hand,  buying  it  by  the  barrel.  (  )n  one  occasion 
Jonas  went  into  a  store,  where  he  usually  dealt, 
and  told  the  merchant  that  lie  wanted  a  barrel  of 
whiskey  ;  it  was  at  that  time  selling  at  sixteen 
dollars  a  barrel.  What?'  said  the  merchant. 
Jonas,  \ou  certainly  do  not  want  another  barrel 
of  whiskey  for  your  own  use:  it  is  not  three 
months  since  you  bought  the  last  one." 


"  'That's  all  right.  Robert,  it  ain't  three 
mouths,  but  what  in  the  deuce  is  a  barrel  of 
whiskey  in  a  family  where  there  is  no  or.*.-'' 
Hut  he  was  an  exception.  The  whiskey  was 
rye  anil  pure,  and  must  be  seven  years  old  at 
least  before  it  was  considered  fit  to  use." 

The  Doctor  tells  us  that  burnt  dried  peacho 
were  used  to  give  flavoring  and  color  to  the 
whiskey  and  that  thry  also  charred  the  inside 
of  the  Iwrrcl.  At  the  auction  tltc  auctioneer 
would  offer  a  dram  to  the  next  bidder.  At 
corn  huskings,  captains  were  chosen  who  took 
sides  alternately  from  the  persons  present  and 
thereupon  they  were  all  set  to  lurking  the  com. 
The  one  that  finished  first  got  the  bottle  and  he 
that  husked  the  first  red  ear  kissed  the  prettiest 

I  girl  in  the  party.  These  merry  makings  con- 
cluded with  a  dance  and  supper.  Alter  a  wed- 
ding, a  reception  or  in  lair  was  held  at  the 
groom's  house  and  as  the  company  including  the 
married  couple  would  approach  on  horseback  the 
home  of  the  groom  the  younger  men  would  "run 
for  the  bottle,  riding  over  hills,  hollows  and 
fences  at  breakneck  speed,  and  the  first  to  arrive 

,  at  the  home  of  the  groom  was  handed  the  bottle 
and  rode  back  in  triumph,  holding  aloft  his  prize 

.  to  treat  the  bride  and  groom."  (  "l-arlv  Davs  of 
Cincinnati"  by  Dr.  A.  I-:.  Joins  ) 
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FROM  NATIONAL.  TO  SELF  GOVERNMENT. 


The  Government  or  the  Northwest  Territory — William  Henry  Harrison,  Secretary  of  the 
Territory— The  First  Territorial  Legislature  -Harrison,  Delegate  to  Congress  - 
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ration or  Cincinnati  -The  Constitutional  Convention— The  Removal  or  St.  Clair  — 
St.  Clair's  Subsequent  III  Treatment  The  Constitution  or  i8oj—  The  Erection  or 
Hamilton  County  The  Erection  ok  Oiher  Counties — The  First  Officials-  The  Legis- 
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The  time  from  the  landing  of  t'iovcrnor  St. 
t/lair  in  January,  171AJ.  at  winch  tune  lie  erected 
the  county  of  Hamilton  and  made  the  settlement 
at  Cincinnati  the  county  tow  n,  until  the  date 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  settlement  as  a  village 
in  iNoj  covers  practically  the  entire  life  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  '1  he  political  history  of 
that  Territory,  which  during  twelve  years  was 
the  supreme  authority  for  the  settlement  which 
was  its  scat  of  government,  is  so  wrapped  up 
with  the  history  of  Cincinnati  as  to  make  some 
narrative  of  it  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter. 

IIIK  oo\  I  KSMI  NT  or  Till:  SORT         I  >T  TI-.KKtToKY. 

Ihe  organization  of  -he  Territory,  u-  of. 
ficers  ami  its  curts  have  already  Ik»  n  described 
and  the  earlier  part  of  its  history  and  the  at- 
tenti"U  of  its  officials  was  largely  given  to  the 
Indian  wars  and  to  tin  settlement  of  the  new 
C'>untr\  and  it >  proper  orgamzatii  n.  Much  of 
St.  I  '.air's  mi  l  was  taken  with  his  duties  <>n  the 
Mis>i--ippi  an<l  m  the  Wr-l.  ills  unfortunate 
campaign  had  he-en  a  »ai"iis  blow  to  him  and 
Ins  ambition.  Ih  l„  -an  to  feel  that  po«»ibU 
he  had  trade  a  11  intake  in  cutting  himself  otT 
troni  the  Fast  where  he  had  obtained  so  splendid 
.»  p'-.-tn-ii  >>\  r«  a-on  oi  h>  ah;I;t>  and  promi- 
nence  tn  the   War  ><i   !  11.  U  pendt  no  ,      Hie  task 


:  of  molding  ,1  great  territory.  a>  yet  an  unde- 
vx-lopvd  wilderness  infested  with  savages  and 
lacking  all  the  attractions  of  a  more  cultivated 
community,  seemed  a  discouraging  one.  Just 
at  this  time  an  opportunity  seemed  to  otter  which 
would  enable  him  tu  reenter  public  life  in  a 
more   congenial    held.     The    representative  in 

1  Congress  from  his  home  district  seemed  to  Ik 
in  doubt  as  to  making  the  canvass  tor  a  reelec- 
tion and  St.  <_  lair  >  Federalist  friends  suggested 
that  he  should  make  the  canvass  After  some 
discussion  however  he   felt  that    it   was  wisest 

(  to  abandon  this  idea  and  bv  so  dome;  he  cut  him- 
self off  loreser  from  the  life  that  was  1 1 1  •  *~ t  Con- 
genial to  hirn.  This  determination  of  his  friend* 
and  of  himself  was  a  vers  great  disappointment 
t..  iii>  wife  and  family  who  had  never  reconciled 
tlnniseKes  to  the  abandonment  of  their  l'eiins>l- 
vania  hotiH  for  the  hard-hips  of  a  new  country. 
]  lits  »;■',»•  wb-   in  tile    lite  of  the  <.o\eriior  oc- 

,  iiirred  m  the  -uinr.ir  of  a  lar^e  part  of 

whti'h  M.  t  lair  stunt  m  I'h ili-j  :ph  1.1.  1  luring 
il'.is  summer  In  obtained  fr..m  <  •  n-jre-s  an  act 
authorizing  tin  t,..\.  r:i.  r  and  |iiol:<  s  to  repeal 
laws  irade  b\   th.  I  ton,  tin*  power  resulted 

a  •"  i-'i rexs-ii  -1  oi  tin  lav\s  which  re-ulted 
in  [In  »-.|.tl'.!si:--i  tr,  ot  a  s\~"im  in  l~Os.  which 
>a!:.  •  n    !  V    I  ha-e   s.i\  s   was     n.it    vs  :lh-  'lit  tnaiiv 

•  i-:t]«.rti'v  ti.  .ii>    and    b!-.  mishes ;    but    it    may  be 
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doubted  whether  any  colony  at  so  early  a  period 
after  its  first  establishment  ever  hail  one  so  1 
good." 

After  providing  in  general  for  the  regulation 
of  society  ami  adopting  a  procedure,  the  common 
law  of  England  and  the  general  statutes  in  aid 
of  the  common  law  enacted  prior  to  the  fourth 
year  of  James  I  were  declared  in  full  force  within 
the  Territory.  The  General  Court  was  fixed  at 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  and  a  circuit  court  was 
established  "with  power  to  try  in  the  several 
counties,  issues  in  fact  depending  before  the 
superior  tribunal  where  alone  causes  could  be 
finally  decided."  A  single  judge  of  the  Ccnera! 
Court  was  empowered  in  the  absence  of  the 
others  to  hold  the  terms.  This  had  seemed  to 
St.  Clair  a  source  of  danger,  especially  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  two  of  the  judges  were  interested 
in  the  lands  of  the  Territory.  Judge  Putnam 
was  the  director  of  the  Ohio  C  ompany  and  Judge 
Symmes  the  sole  manager  of  the  Miami  Com- 
pany :  both  were  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
"Every  land  dispute  will  be  traced  to  some  trans- 
action of  the  one  or  of  the  other  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, and  they  are  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
them.  It  must,  I  think,  he  acknowledged  that 
this  is  not  a  groundless  cause  of  apprehension, 
for  though  they  are  Imth  of  firm  character  (and 
delicacy  would  prevent  their  decision  in  any  case 
where  they  were  themselves  parties)  the  people 
have  but  a  slender  security  for  the  impartiality 
of  their  decision.  Interest  hangs  an  insensible 
bias  upon  the  minds  of  the  most  upright  men." 
(St.  Clair  to  Jefferson.  December  14,  1704.) 

St.  Clair  as  we  have  already  seen  was  involved 
on  several  occasions  in  controversies  with  the 
judges.  Judge  Turner  particularly  seemed  un- 
able to  get  along  with  the  Governor  and  for  a 
time  impeachment  was  contemplated.  Another 
difficulty  arose  from  the  appointment  of  his  son, 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  as  attorney-general  of  the 
Territory.  The  compensation  of  the  office  was 
so  small  and  so  precarious  that  no  fit  person 
could  he  induced  to  accept  it  and  finally  in  1700 
voting  St.  Hair  who  was  practicing  in  Pittsburg 
was  induced  to  remove  to  Cincinnati  and  accept 
the  position.  This  naturally  amused  much  criti- 
cism at  a  later  time.  Arthur  St.  Clair.  Jr.,  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  ability  and  fine  character 
and  he  won  the  respect  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory. 

UtltlW    IIINKY    IIAKKISiiV.   SKCKKTAKY   OK  THE 
TKKKITOKY. 

In   1708  Winthrop  Sargent,  who  had  been 


Secretary  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  governorship  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory  and  William  Henry  Harrison  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  in  his  place.  Sargent  and  St. 
Clair  had  in  the  main  agreed  very  well.  Ac- 
cording to  Judge  Burnet,  the  two  were  very 
different  in  their  type.  "He  (St.  Clair)  was 
plain  and  simple  in  Ins  dress  and  equipage,  open 
and  frank  in  his  manners,  and  accessible  to  per- 
sons of  every  rank.  In'  these  respects  he  ex- 
hibited a  striking  contrast  with  the  Secretary, 
Colonel  Sargent ;  and  that  contrast  in  some 
measure  increased  his  popularity ;  which  he  re- 
tained unimpaired  until  after  the  commencement 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature."  ( Bur- 
net's Notes,  p.  375.) 

Despite  this  difference  in  temperament,  each 
had  very  great  respect  for  the  other,  combined 
with  friendly  feeling,  although  on  several  oc- 
casions St.  Clair  felt  that  Sargent  was  lacking 
in  tact.  This  was  notably  so  in  the  matter  of 
the  organization  of  Wayne  County.  "Between 
the  Governor  and  the  new  Secretary  <  Harrison) 
there  were  no  such  ties — no  bond  of  sympathy. 
They  belonged  to  opposite  sch<x>ls.  The  one 
was  growing  gray;  was  accustomed  to  deference 
from  others;  and  held  tenaciously  to  the  political 
opinions  formed  amid  the  surging  elements  of 
revolution  in  the  camp  of  Washington.  The 
other,  young  and  ambitious,  was  ready  to  sym- 
pathize with  any  movement  that  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  changing  of  the  old  for  a  new  order 
of  things.  Hence,  it  soon  came  to  pass  that  the 
Secretary  formed  plans  about  which  he  did  not 
consult  the  Governor."  (St.  Clair  Papers,  Vol. 
I,  p.  208.  ) 

Sargent,  who  disappears  from  the  history  of 
this  section  at  this  time,  subsequently  made  his 
liome  at  Natchez  where  he  married  a  widow  of 
wealth  and  lncamc  a  planter.  He  was  reported 
a  year  later  by  General  Wilkinson  as  lacing  fat 
and  happy.  He  died  at  New  <  Means  June  3. 
1820.  Winthrop  Sargent  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  cultivation  and  deeply  interested  in 
scientific  and  historical  studv.    He  was  a 


her  of  the  American  Academy  of  Art  and  Science 
and  the  American  Historical  Society  and  con- 
tributed a  number  of  papers  on  the  subject  of 
American  antiquities  to  the  publications  of  these 
societies.  He  lived  just  north  of  the  fort  east 
of  Broadway  and  north  of  Fourth  street ;  the 
entire  square  had  been  enclosed  ami  a  respect- 
able frame  house  erected  by  him.  This  house 
and  grounds,  the  best  improved  in  the  vil- 
lage were  occupied  by    Hon.  Charles  Wylling 
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liyrd,  his  «>ucccss<rr  in  office.  Tin-  house  referred 
to  was  about  where  Fifth  street  now  run-.  This 
street  was  afterwards  called  1 1 > rt i  street  from 
Judge  IJyrd  who  was  the  first  I'nitcd  States 
judge  of  this  district. 

Tile  Sargent  family  was  a  mot  distinguished 
une  ami  among  its  members  arc  such  distin- 
guished nanus  as  those  of  John  S.  Sargent, 
probably  the  greatest  living  portrait  painter. 
Fpes  Sargent,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  Ameri- 
can editors  and  writers,  and  diaries  Spragne 
Sargent,  America's  great > -t  arboriculturist. 

The  ap|«>intmeiit  of  Harrison  was  n„t  at  all 
acceptable  to  St.  Clair  ami  he  once  more  contem- 
plated making  the  canvass  f. >r  ( "« -Tigress  from 
his  home  county.  This  purple  was  however 
finally  abandoned  as  it  was  thought  that  the 
Federalists  would  have  no  chance  of  an  elec- 
tion. 

TIIF  FIRST   TI  KMITOKIM    I  I  '  t-I  AH'KK. 

The  census  of  the  Territory  taken  in  i^jH  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  it  contained  a  population  "f 
five  thousand  free  white  male  inhabitants  of  full 
ape  and  that  therefore  tt  was  entitled  to  enter 
upon  the  second  stage  of  government  provided 
for  in  the  Ordinance  of  17S-.  1  he  <  e.vcniT 
therefore  ordered  an  election  of  representatives 
to  the  first  <  ieiieral  Assembly  to  n  u  t  at  Cincin- 
nati. Only  freeholders  in  fee  simple  of  fifty  acres 
within  the  Territory  had  the  right  to  vote  and 
no  one  could  be  eligible  as  a  representative  who 
was  not  a  freeholder  of  two  hundred  acres.  In 
accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  the  <",.>v- 
ernor.  the  representatives  assembled  at  Cincin- 
nati on  February  4.  tjjo.  Their  dntv  at  this 
meeting  was  to  nominate  ten  |*rsotis  from  whom 
there  should  be  selected  hv  the  President  of  the 
I 'suted  States  five,  who  conimis»i<in<  d  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  should  act  as 
a  Legislative  Council.  The  members  selected  for 
the  first  Territorial  Legislature  were  almost  111 
everv  instance  the  strongest  and  In  -t  men  in  their 
respective  countiis  I 'arts  influence  which  was 
so  strong  m  the  Fast  was  1  v-  t  felt  in  l'«..d  affairs 
and.  va\s  Jmlge  I'.urnet.  "it  m;ii  Ik-  mhI  with 
confidence  that  no  Legislature  has  been  ch..s,  n 
under  the  State  government  which  contained  a 
larger  prop,  irtioji  of  aged,  int.-'lii',  rt  men  than 
were  found  in  that  1h..!\.  Main  of  them  it  is 
true  were  miacpi.-orn  d  with  die  forms  and  prac- 
tical duti.  s  of  if.  n  ;  lit  tb.-\  w  t  re  str.  .rg 
minded,  sensible  men,  .u  ..il.cn-'  d  Willi  the  >  -r  1 
tion  and  want*  of  the  c.  vntf.  a-  I  <  ■  "'  t  f-*m 
correct  opinion*  of  tl'.e  .  ]•<  rat"  i>  of  am  iilm-i-c 
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pre«jiose<l  for  their  consideration."  (  Uurnct's 
Notes,  p.  28*1 ) 

In  this  Legislature.  Hamilton  County  <  the 
Miamis)  had  seven  representatives;  Washington 
(the  Muskingum)  two:  Ross  (the  Scioto  >  four. 
Adams  t  \  irginia  Military  District*  two;  Jeffcr- 

1  son  (  I  jijx-r  <  )hio )  one:  Wayne  I  Detroit  >  three; 
St.  Clair.  Randolph  (Illinois)   and  Knox   1  In- 

!  diana  1  each  one     The  W  estern  Reserve  or  New- 

1  Connecticut  was  not  represented  and  St.  Clair 

1  knew  but  one  man  in  the  district.  Among  the 
representatives  from  the  counties  other  than 
Hamilton  were  such  men  as  Thomas  Worthing 
ton.  Samuel  Findlay.  Fdwanl  Tiffin.  Return 
Jonathan  Men-*.  Paul  Fearing.  Joseph  Darling- 
ton and  Nathaniel  Ma*sie  The  Hamilton  Cmm- 
tv  representatives  were  as  follows:  William  Mc- 
Millan. I  'hn  Smith.  Robert  I'.enhain.  Aaron  l  ad- 
well.  William  Cioforth.  John  Ludlow  and  Isaac 
Martin.  All  of  them,  to  <;uote  Judge  Unmet, 
wen  intelligent,  substanii.il  men.  Judge  McMil- 
lan has  already  been  referred  to  at  length  and 
the  same  is  true  of  John  Smith  of  Columbia 
I'enham,  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

[  was  in  the  Roger*  party  which  was  destroyed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking  and  he  it  was  who  with 
broken  thigh  with  the  assistance  of  a  comrade 
with  shattered  arms  was  able  to  maintain  his 
life  and  that  of  his  comrade  for  mauv  week* 
until  they  liad  recovered  the  Use  of  their  limb*. 

1  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  to  the  Svmwns 
purchase  and  served  in  the  expeditions  under 
Hanuar.  St  t 'lair  and  Wayne.  "He  was  p-is- 
sesved  of  great  activity,  muscular  strengih  and 
enterprise-  ha!  a  sound  discriminating  judg- 
ment and  great  firmness  ,,f  character — and  was 
a  safe  and  useful  member  of  the  \ss,uih!\.  He 
was  the  grandstrc  of  the  aecomp'i -l  i  .1  Mrs  Har- 

j  net    1'nntice  of   lonisvillc"      ll'-urtiet's  Notes. 

Judge  Cioforth  and  John  Ludlow  have  also 
!  Urn  referred  t. .  cNc-whcre. 

i     •  1 1 1  <  u pn -cutat  1  v es  m  line  form  nominated  ten 
o<Ts  riis  from  v\h'  -n  the  five  mnn'iT'  of  the  Leg 
. - 1  v  e  t*.  .i:n.-il  should  be  selected  and  ad'oitrnetl 

to  meet   at   Cl-u  iiTiatl  <  tl   Se;  .te:  li '  ■<  T    I '  '1  h  Idle 

(  .ow  nil  t  transmuted  the  names  v.  the  l'rc-ob  nf 
I  and  m  due  time,  lo  ami  with  tin-  advice  and 
I  i  to,  nt  of  tile  S>  nate.  ]'r»  -i.b  rit  Adams  ai'p'int- 
'  i'I  "lac  ib  Ibirtiet  and  Tai -  bindlav  of  ^  ••lciti- 

fiati  ;  Hen tv  \  and'  rbtirgh  of  \  :-ier  mu  >  ;  U  .|„  rt 
'  <  diver  of  Man- fa;  and  David  \  an.  <■  of  \  ami 
.  v       .tot.   the  n-«tv.U      ..f  the  Legislative  < 'omi- 
,  c-i  ..<  ti  e  1.  rtit'.ti  of  l!  •    1  H:'.  1  si.i1,  s,  n i  rth- 
i  we-t  of  die  riv.  r  1  |  ,bur  sel.ctmn  was 
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duly  announced  by  the  Governor  by  proclama- 
tion. James  Findlav.  one  of  the  members  from 
Hamilton  County,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  the  West 
and  >ettled  at  t  incinnati  during  the  time  of  the 
Indian  wars.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  I'nited 
State  marshal  for  the  District  of  Ohio,  being  the 
first  to  hold  that  office.  After  Congress  ha<l  es- 
tablished a  land  office  at  Cincinnati  he  was  ap- 
|*>inted  receiver  of  public  money,  which  |>osition 
he  heKl  for  many  years  until  he  resigned  it.  He 
volunteered  to  serve  under  General  Hull  and 
commanded  one  of  the  regiments  at  Detroit. 
After  Hull's  surrender,  he  returned  to  his  home. 
He  was  elected  in  1825  to  Congress,  succeeding 
James  \Y.  Gazlay.  and  served  in  that  position 
until  1834.  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  T. 
I. vile.  He  was  for  many  years  major-general  of 
the  first  division  of  Ohio  militia.  Judge  Jacob 
Unmet  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  College  and  w  as  a  law  yer  by 
profession  "During  the  long  period  of  his  pro- 
fessional lal>ors  at  the  bar  Imth  in  the  Territory 
and  Slate  he  was  placed  by  common  consent 
among  the  most  respectable  of  bis  professional 
brethren.  He  was  brought  up  iti  a  school  of 
politicians  who  bad  been  active  agents  in  com- 
mencing and  sustaining  the  Revolution.  He  was 
taught  to  confide  in  the  wisdom,  and  purity  of 
W  ashington,  and  his  confidential  associates,  who 
st..^l  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  party."  (Bur- 
net's  Notes,  p.  207. ) 

As  will  Ik-  seen  by  this  self-characterization, 
Judge  Burnet  was  a  man  of  most  decided 
opinions.  He  Ik  came  the  chief  adviser  and  sup- 
•  *>rt  of  the  territorial  administration  and  also  the 
historian  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  He  had 
Iki-ii  in  the  Territory  but  two  years  and  was  at 
this  time  but  28  years  of  age.  but  from  the  start 
in  influence  and  usefulness  he  stood  head  and 
shoulders  alx>vc  all  others  in  the  Legislature  and 
was  then  and  for  many  years  afterwards  the 
leading  member  of  the  bar. 

Judge  Carter  in  his  reminiscences  speaks  of 
him  as  one  of  the  most  expert  and  learned,  and 
able  lawvers  of  the  bar  and  justly  esteemed  the 
pioneer  lawyer  ot  the  "<  »ld  Court  House"  whose 
name  deservedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
<  if  its  member-  of  the  bar.  He  was  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Cmrt  of  the  State 
from  1X21  until  1828  and  Senator  of  the  I'nited 
States  from  i8j8  to  1K31.  succeeding  in  this 
[«.sitj,,n  William  Henry  Harrison,  lie  retired 
from  active  practice  in  1825.  Judge  Burnet  ex- 
erciser! the  largest  influence  in  the  molding  of 


the  new  settlement  and  to  him  the  public  is  in- 
debted for  many  of  its  most  beneficent  laws.  He 
it  was  who  devised  the  scheme  by  which  in  1820 
the  hopelessly  indebted  Western  settlers  were 
enabled  to  save  part  of  their  lands.  To  him  in  a 
great  measure  is  due  the  success  of  the  canal  sys- 
tem of  Ohio.  His  "Notes  on  the  Northwestern 
Territory"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  con- 
cerning our  early  history  and.  as  Rufus  King 
says,  •'without  it  St.  Clair's  administration  and 
the  early  settlement  of  the  Ohio  would  hardly  be 
intelligible."  Its  accounts  of  the  life  of  the  early 
settlers  and  the  experience  of  the  early  members 
of  the  bar  are  most  graphic  and  present  a  picture 
of  the  limes  such  as  is  preserved  of  the  early 
days  of  but  few  settlements.  Judge  I  hi  met  sur- 
vived until  the  age  of  83,  dying  m  T853,  am' 
untiTTTis  death  be  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
figures  of  the  city.  "Tall  and  dignified  in  his 
apjxarance  he  retained  the  styles  and  manners  of 
the  olden  times.  He  wore  the  old-fashioned 
<|ueue  and  in  public  assemblies  bis  grave  stately 
deportment  inspired,  if  not  awe.  at  least  respect. 
In  his  opinions  and  judgments  he  was  decided. 
He  did  not  believe  m  anything  half  way,  but  al- 
together, nor  did  he  hesitate  to  state  his  views, 
when  occasion  required,  and  they  were  so  stated 
as  to  be  completely  understood.  Having  been 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I'nited  States  Sen- 
ator, and  a  public  man  all  his  life,  and  being  in 
affluent  circumstances,  he  was  the  most  prom- 
inent citizen  of  Cincinnati  His  hospitality  was 
generous,  and  his  home  a  hostelry  for  the 
stranger.  No  one  had  appreciated  fully  the 
merits  of  the  city,  unless  they  had  sat  at  his 
hoard  and  there  would  Ik-  encountered  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  country.  'The  vener- 
able mansion  (at  the  northwest  corner  of  Sev- 
enth and  Flint,  formerly  so  long  his  home,  has 
sheltered  licneath  its  roof  (ieneral  Lafayette. 
Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  William  Henry 
Harrison.  Lewis  Cass  and  many  others  whose 
lives  are  ended  but  whose  names  remain.  There 
has  been  in  the  Queen  City  no  other  residence 
within  whose  walls  have  been  gathered  so  many 
who  have  l>een  illustrious  in  their  day.  But  he 
selected  bis  company.  Judge  Burnet's  father  and 
brothers  were  intimate  acquaintances  of  Colonel 
Burr  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  when 
Burr  visited  Cincinnati  he  expected  to  receive 
the  courtesies  so  notoriously  and  so  liberally  cx- 

'  tended  to  almost  every  man  of  prominence, 
ludgc  Burnet,  however,  peremptorily  refused  to 

:  make  his  acquaintance  and  with  that  vigor  with 
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which  Ik-  entertained  his  views  and  that  per- 
spicacity with  which  he  expressed  them  j)ul  his 
re tu >a I  ti|»>tj  the  distinct  ground  that  he  "consid- 
ered Colonel  Ihirr  a  murder*  r  '  "  (Judjc  Wright 
in  Nelson's  Cincinnati,  p.  i<rf>.  t 

The  five  unsuecosful  nominees  were  Artlmr 
St.  Clair.  Ir  .  an«l  Richard  Allison  of  Hamilton: 
William  St.  ("lair  of  St.  (lair:  William  I'atton 
of  Kos-;  and  Jostph  Darlmtnon  of  .\<lams.  Ar- 
thur St.  Clair.  Jr.,  was.  of  course,  the  son  of 
the  (jovirn->r  ami  of  him  ami  Mr.  I'.urnet.  St.  i 
("lair,  in  transmitting;  tlu  nominations  to  the 
President,  s|*>kc  as  two  \ •  ■imp;  jcntlcmen  of  tin* 
har  anil  of  handsome  abilities  Mr.  iindtav.  ac- 
cording to  St.  Clair,  was  "in  trade."  Mr.  Allison 
is  the  will  known  l>r.  Allison  of  the  f •  -r t . 

The  assembly  consist  in  j  .  f  the  (inventor,  the 
I.e^slative  Council  ami  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  to  convene  on  Sept<  mber  \(>. 
17-/).  hut  there  was  not  a  quorum  present  until 
the  .2.4th.  The  Lcjtslativc  Council  orjanized  by 
the  election  of  Henrv  Vanderburgh,  president, 
and  W".  ('.  Schetick.  clerk,  kduard  I  "ittin  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  John  Keily.  clerk  in  place  -!  Charles 
Killjorc.  who  had  heen  temporarily  aptiomtcd 

luit  refused  to  >erve  (  )ll  Septemher  .'stll  the 
(iovernor  met  Uith  branches  <if  the  Legislature 
in  the  illamlur  of  the  representatives  and  deliv- 
ered to  ilum  an  elaborate  address,  the  principal 
|Miint  of  which  xenied  to  he  to  convince  the 
people  that  tt  would  not  have  Ih<u  «im-  !<>  ha\e 
granted  to  them  seli-oi ,\ t rnnicni  at  the  start. 
He  also  called  attention  to  tlx-  controversies  with 
regard  to  the  enactment  of  laws  The  matter  of 
public  revenue,  the  militia,  education  i  and  par- 
ttcnlarlv  the- "Collcjc  Township  "  i  the  electn  •!!  of 
a  delegate  to  Cottjress.  the  want  of  taiK.  the  evils 
of  the  sale  of  lienors  to  the  '-"Hu  r-.  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  coit-taMcs  were  .n:."iij;  other  mat- 
ters whieh  he  thought  deserved  their  aitention, 
(in  tlu  ,'Sih  the  ci  ■uneil  replied  to  the  <  iovernor 
reun  i tint;  that  eireumstances  had  required  so 
Ions;  a  dilav  in  the  i  stahiishment  •>!  representa- 
tive j..v  eminent  hut  a-recmr;  th.it  the  sy  .tent 
appointed  hv  ('on^r.  —  was  well  adapted  to  the 
slate  of  s.  s  u  i  .  which  was  ne.v»«anlv  to  fi  w 
and  !i  stifviTiL;  their  e;ra'.iti:de  to  the  lodcral  in-v- 
crnn i:t  A  fd.ntc  wns  paid  to  the  virtue,  in 
tiontv  and  ta!,rts  ,I;,p!.t\.d  hv  St  Clair's  mt\- 
ice-  and  a  o  oto  '<  n.  .•  espn--..!  dint  his  acts  pad 
K-eti  fotnidi  d  in  w:-do";  and  vm  r<  •  !:•.'. it(d  1''.  the 
purest,  di  sire  Hi  pt  •!ii---::'^  the  li:ni|i:i:<  of  the 
jM-ople.  ll  :s  cala  d  forth  a  n  mm-  from  the 
(jovenior  containing  tlu  Usual  piamudis  ,.f  «ihIi 
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ad.Iresses.  The  House  of  Representatives  di- 
rected the  Speaker,  attended  by  the  ser  jeatil-at- 
arms.  to  present  their  address  in  reply  to  the 
t  iovernor.  and  ap|»ointed  a  committee  to  wait 
ujM.n  his  excellency  to  know  where  and  when  it 
would  Ik-  convenient  for  hnn  to  receive  the  same. 
The  committee  reported  that  his  excellency  had 
signified  that  it  would  he  convenient  for  him  to 
receive  the  address  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  next 
day  in  his  ow  n  chamber,  and  therefore  on  <  Xmv 
Iht  1st  the  Speaker  preceded  hy  the  serjeant-at- 
arms  and  attended  hy  the  house  withdrew  to  the 
chamher  of  the  (iovernor  and  there  presented  the 
address  of  the  house,  This  opened  with  the  fx- 
prcssioii  of  confidence  in  the  (iovernor  and  with 
reference  to  the  various  matters  spoken  of  in  his 
address.  To  this  St.  Clair  aUo  delivered  a  re 
«(m  mse. 

H  \kk!soV,    |.l  |  |  . .VII     To   [  iiM.III  -s 

The  first  duty  of  importance  which  devolved 
nptti  the  Legislature  was  the  election  of  a  dele- 
gate to  the  (.oti^ress  Mr.  Unmet  tells  n>  that 
his  friends  pressed  him  to  become  a  candidate 
and  ventured  to  jive  him  stroiij  "as-uram  >  s  of 
success  if  he  would  Consent  to  serve:  hut  heillj 
at  the  tune  in  an  extensive  practice  and  not 
wealthy  he  could  not  afford  to  quit  his  profes- 
sion or  abstract  from  it  as  much  time  and  atten- 
tion as  thi  duties  of  the  station  would  require 
In  addition  to  this  it  apjnarcd  to  him  that  he 
could  l>e  more  useful  to  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory m  their  own  Legislature  than  in  Con- 
Ctcss."    I  I'.urnel's  Notes,  p.  *o i  I 

The  contest  settled  down  to  W  illiam  llctirv 
Harrison  and  \rtbnr  St.  Clair.  Jr..  and  on  t  Vto- 
ber  }rd.  at  the  joint  M->fn  of  the  two  houses, 
W'olinm  Henry  Harris,  .n  received  tw  elve  votes 
and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr  .  ten  n  io,  whereupm 
Harri-on  was  declared  elected. 

l:\  kn,   >l  i  kl  I  VKV    o:    1  III'    il  kid  h-KV 

The  resignation  of  W'dliam  Heiiry  Hants, ,n 
from  the  ..dice  of  Seen  tary  •  l  tin-  l  err  fot  y 
created  a  U.Miin  in  llii-l"  -ln-n,  which  was  idled 
In  the  app-  'in!  iih  lit  on  I  »iv,  ' i itn-r  ?oth  of  (. diaries 
W  .  I!-M^  lord  llarn-  'Tl  pris,,-'id  :  :■  I  u  i  [la'e!  V 
to  1'hilad.  I|ilna  anil  t-"'k  his  ,,t  whi>h  h.  re- 
lilmd  but  tor  a  single  »vs^j.,n.  \t  1 1  -i . -  end  ,.f 
tins  titue.  (  i.i-r,„  diud-il  the  Northwest  Ter- 
r'Tory  hy  t'-t.ilo-lim:  th<  ri .  \>  I  ■  •  .  of  In 
■  liana.  Harris  .ts  yi.i-  rij  >•  -  -:*i' ,  ■  I  (  ,  ■  •%  -  r  t  o  o  i.f 
(his  (\rr  *  -r\  and  stij.,-ritit.  ud«  nt  of  |>  di.-.n 
a'T.tirs. 

Harrison  wh-'e  in  ('• 'tigress  was  itistrtma  nta! 
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in  securing  the  adopt iun  of  a  resolution  to  sub- 
divide the  Mirvcys  of  the  public  lands  and  have 
them  offered  tor  sale  in  small  tracts.  He  also 
secured  an  extension  of  the  time  of  pay  merit  for 
those  who  had  bought  lands  from  Judge  Symmcs 
in  the  territory  north  of  his  patent.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  report  the  plan 
for  the  division  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

iltK  iuvision  of  Tin:  ii.kkitoky. 

St.  Clair  took  an  active  |>art  in  the  matter  re- 
lating to  the  division  of  the  Territory.  He 
thought  the  Territory  should  he  divided  into 
three  districts  instead  of  two  as  provided  by  the 
Ordinance.  His  suggestion  was  that  the  Scioto 
and  a  line  drawn  north  from  its  forks  should 
form  the  western  boundary  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict: a  line  drawn  north  from  that  part  of  the 
Indian  lioundary  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kentucky,  the  western  boundary  of  the  middle 
division  ;  and  the  western  division  should  include 
the  remaining  part  to  the  Mississippi.  This 
would  make  Marietta  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  eastern  district.  Cincinnati  for  the  middle 
district  and  St.  Yinccnnes  for  the  western.  "I 
will  only  observe  that  almost  any  division  into 
two  parts  which  could  be  made  would  ruin  Cin- 
cinnati "  (St.  Clair  to  Harrison,  February  17. 
■  Son  > 

A  previous  Utter  to  his  friend  James  Ross,  of 
IkcemlHT,  i"<».  shows  what  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  St.  Clair  realized  that  if  the  Terri- 
tory were  not  divided  it  would  soon  reach  the 
|*>inl  where  it  cotdd  demand  statehood  for  which 
be  did  not  think  it  prepared.  "A  multitude  of 
indigent  and  ignorant  people  are  but  ill  qualified 
to  form  a  constitution  and  government  for  them- 
selves; but  that  is  not  the  greatest  evil  to  be 
feared  from  it.  They  are  too  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  government  to  be  much  impressed 
uith  the  J  lower  of  the  I'nitcd  State*.  Their  con- 
nection with  any  of  them  is  very  slender— main 
of  them  having  left  nothing  but  creditors  behind 
them,  whom  thev  would  very  willingly  forget  en- 
tirely. Fixed  political  principles  they  have  none, 
and  though  at  present  thev  seem  attached  to  the 
(•em-rat  <  iov<  rnm<  nt.  it  i-  in  fact  but  a  passing 
sentiment  easily  changed  or  even  removed,  and 
certainly  not  strong  enough  to  be  counted  U|x'<n 
a*  a  principle  of  action;  and  there  are  a  good 
many  who  hold  sentiments  in  direct  opposition 
to  its  principles  and  who  though  quiet  at  pre^nt 
w  .uld  then  take  the  lead.  Their  government 
would  most  probably  V  democratic  m  its  form 
10 
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and  oligarchic  in  its  execution  and  more  tremble- 
some  and  more  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the 
I  nitcd  States  than  even  Kentucky." 

To  accomplish  the  beneficent  result  sought  for, 
the  conversion  of  the  Territory  into  a  Federalist 
stronghold  would  require  it  to  be  kept  "in  the 
colonial  state  for  a  good  many  years  to  come." 
A  plan  which  he  had  suggested  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  he  concluded  would  not  do  because, 
although  the  boundaries  indicated  would  make 
the  eastern  division  surely  Federal,  it  "is  too 
thinly  inhabited  and  the  design  would  be  too 
evident."  Colonel  Worthington  and  the  people 
of  Ross  County  wanted  the  <  ireat  Miami  as  the 
line.  "Their  views  are  natural  and  innocent 
enough.  They  look  no  further  than  giving  con- 
sequence of  Chilticothe.  F.ut  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  their  leaders  have  not  other  and  more 
extensive  views.  They  think  a  division  in  that 
way  would  but  little  retard  their  becoming  a 
State  and  as  almost  all  of  them  are  Democrats, 
whatever  thev  pretend  to  the  contrary,  thev  ex- 
pect that  both  the  [x>wer  and  the  influence  would 
come  into  their  hands,  and  that  they  would  be 
able  to  model  it  as  they  pleased  ;  and  it  is  my 
fixed  belief  it  would  lie  in  a  manner  as  unfriend- 
ly to  tbe  I'niterl  States  as  possible.  This,  how- 
ever, is  in  confidence,  and  I  particularly  request 
that  my  sentiments  may  not  be  confided  to  Mr. 
Worthington.  who  I  have  discovered  not  to  b-' 
entirely  that  candid  man  1  once  represented  him 
to  you,  and  who  I  now  think  a  very  designing 
one."    (  St.  (  "lair  Papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  jHj.  ) 

'Ibis  letter  is  amusing  as  well  as  instructive. 
It  shows  that  even  the  patriot  fathers  were  not 
very  different  from  the  siatesmen  of  the  present 
day.  All  pretend  to  believe  in  self  government 
and  have  confidence  in  the  people  but  all  are 
equally  anxious  that  the  people  should  Ik-  first 
instructed  into  the  right  party. 

Rufus  King  comments  011  this  letter  as  fol- 
lows: "Why  Colonel  Worthington  had  gone  to 
Philadelphia  and  whether  the  people  of  Ross 
County  were  yet  awake  to  the  huge  design  thus 
imputed  to  them  might  appear  if  Worthington's 
papers  were  not  lost.  The  notion  that  he  was 
applying  to  a  <  ongrcss  and  FVesident  of  Federal- 
ists to  establish  a  democratic  State  wears  an  ail 
of  ideality  and  romance  of  which  he  was  not  sus- 
pected."   ("Ohio.  p.  276. ) 

Harrison  favored  the  party  which  desired 
statehood  at  an  early  date  and  a  division  was 
finally  made  into  two  districts  with  the  dividing 
line  at  the  (ireenville  treaty  line. — from  the  Ohio 
up  to  Port  Recovery  and  thence  directly  north 
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through  Michigan.  With  the  passage  of  this  St.  ('lair  insisted  was  a  |*culiar  prerogative  of 
ait,  St.  Clair's  connection  with  the  Mississippi  ,  the  Coventor  ami  which  the  Legislature  thought 
ami  Wabash  countries  terminate*).  The  act  also  '  came  within  its  own  jurisdiction, 
provided  that  Chtlhcothc  should  he  the  seat  of  The  feeling  over  tin  action  of  the  <  "lovcruor 
government  lor  the  ea-tern  division:  this  was  in  vetoing  so  many  bills  on  the  last  day  of  the 
regarded  by  the.  Cincinnati  people  and  especially  session  aroused  much  contention  throughout  the 
Si.  Clair's  friends  a»  an  infringement  upon  the  Territ. tv.  This  action  wa.«  [larticularly  objec- 
authority  of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  King  |>oints  ti><uahle  to  many  present  who  were  contemplat- 
es t  that  this  criticism  is  not  i  f  great  force  as  ing  the  erection  of  new  towns  for  county  seats 
the  power  that  could  divide  the  Territory  cer-  '  which  now  must  wait  for  at  least  another  year, 
tainly  could  fix  the  seat  of  government  and  ,  The  death  of  Ccncral  Washington  which  lie- 
furthermore  that  Cincinnati  had  never  been  se-  .  came  known  in  Cincinnati  in  January.  l8e»>.  had 
lected  by  any  proper  authority.  a  tendency  to  ipiicl  all  contention  for  a  time  The 
The  first  session  of  the  Legislature  cl-.-,  d  .  u  more  one  studies  the  history  of  the  time  and 
l>ccember  w>.  \j>n.  alter  having  passed  many  the  more  familiar  one  Incomes  with  the  most  in- 
uuportant  taws  most  of  which  had  been  framed  timatc  e<>rresf>ondence  of  the  day,  the  more 
by  Judge  Unmet .  One  of  the  interesting  epi-  strongly  is  one  impressed  with  the  general  af- 
sodes  of  the  sr^imi  had  hem  a  presentation  of  fiction  and  respvet  with  which  Washington  was 
a  memorial  by  officers  of  the  \  irginia  line  ask-  regarde<I.  Despite  the  bitterness  of  party  con- 
ing for  |»ermis»ion  to  remove  to  the  military  tr.-versy.  which  for  a  time  was  carried  on  with 
Iwnintv  lands  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  a  ratio .r  that  has  never  Ik- en  surpassed  and  sel- 
Miami  with  their  slave-.  This  of  course  was  for-  \  ,|,,nt  Ik-cm  equaled  in  modern  days  am!  which 
bidden  by  the  <  >rdiuancc  and  the  Legislature  was  '  i\eii  went  so  far  ;i-  to  make  Washington  an  <>h- 
boutid  to  reject  the  petition  but  Judge  Unmet  j.ct  of  personal  attack,  tin-  almost  universal  ieel- 
assttres  us  that  tvoi  if  this  had  not  Ken  so  and  ing  of  all  classes  was  one  of  tin  most  profound 
although  a  favorable  action  upon  n  would  have  reverence  and  love.  Although  at  the  time  of  his 
brought  a  great  accession  of  wealth,  strength  and  death  he  held  no  office  in  the  civil  department  o| 
intelligence  to  the  Territory,  the  public  feeling  the  government,  to  mam  he  was  still  the  con- 
was  stub  that  it  would  have  been  denied  by  a  '  trying  influence  in  the  country  and  the  fact 

unanimous  vote      "They  were  not  only  oppised  that  when  the  t  -  . -~  ;t  n  li  t  \  of  war  suggested  itself 

to  slavery,  on  the  ground  of  its  U-ing  a  moral  all   turned   toward   htm   as   the   natural  leader 

evil,  in  violation  of  per-  nal  right,  but  were  of  vli.no  the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded.  To 

opinion,  that,  whatever  might  be  its  immediate  I  no  .  >ne  was  hi«  death  a  n.a'it  r  of  deeper  personal 

advantages,  it  would  ultimately   retard  the  set-  grief  than  to  St.  I  I. or      He  hail  bo  n  a  eoni- 

tlcmctit.  and  check  the  pros|>entv  of  the  Tcrri-  ,  panioti  at  afnis  arid  a--.  -Mate  through  the  most 

tore,  by  making  lal*  r  less  reputable,  and  creat-  |  trying  dav  s  of  tlv-   Kt  volutii -u  and  afterwards 

ing  fo  lium's  and  habits,  unfriendly  to  the  s:m-  '  w  lit  n  be  h.-r.-i  *f  had  »um  rol  the  greatest  defeat 

phcitv  and  industry,  they  <1«  sired  to  encourage  %u«tair-i  d  lo  the  Ann  rican  arms  within  the  mem- 

and  perjK-tnate  "    (  I'. unlet'*  Notes,  p.  y*>.\  ,.r\  of  n.eti  then  living  Wa-hmgton  had  judged 

Another  bill  which  was  pas-ed  legalized  tile  h:m  fair  Is  ,  despite  the  popular  clamor,  and  had 

l-'i  mrth  of  July-  a*  a  In  .lidav ,  this  Umg  the  first  sustain,  d  bun   with  his  friendship  and  respect, 

bdl  of  that  character  passed  in  the  1  nitid  States.  Ihn-vgh  ut    the    IVrnt-rs    mnnv    o;    the  most 

(hi  the  last  dav  of  the  *•  s«i..it,  the  C.eneml  As-  pr.      r  1 .  nt  citizens  bad  b.  <  n  b..und  bv   ties  of 

setnhtv  ]..'-.,,!  .,           eoinohnur.iary  addr.      to  I  rn  nd  -In;  ■  to  Washington.     If  was  tiot  un- 

|obn    Adams,    1'tt  •••!<  nt   of  the    I  'nited   Stat.  *.  natural  that  a!  t 'm.  innati  the  <-vi  m  si:..nld  |»,.-  o|>- 

w  inch    n.-o    pretiared   lo     Judge    I'nmct.      'I  his  served  I".  tin    :•  .  st         rrm  ftitn  lal  hom  -rs      I  he 

,i<!i-t-'i-'l        im.i--.--i-  ••.  v  v  of  tb<  council,  but  ace-  amt  of  th«    turn  r.d  *,  rvices  i-  given  in  au- 

vvth    live    ti.  -at:ve    i-lo    in    the    Cwer    house.  ,.:b.-r  e!i..pn  r. 

bt.  tight   an   >•;  ••all-,    c  •■•■.try    rt  pi  s    from  The   tw..                 ,,t   ,},<-  <u-;,  t.i!  \sstmMy 

Adaiiis      In  bo  ad.lr.ss  ,].  hverol  to  the  I.'g-.s-  «|-;.  h       .   |      1  j.  urro  i  •••  n..  it  at  «  ';n<  innati  on 

lafure  '  n  the  d.i-  ■•!  'b.-r  ad'i-urm:  etit,  St.  (  l.i-r  •!■■.    ti'  st    M.        v    ,  f   N  -v  .       er,    |S<«>.   tin  t  in 

.bseu--t.i  at  o  nsi.l.  rable  h  vgth  tin    di:Tcrcncc*  .     >'-.  :;.  •      .  ih,   act  -t  <  'ofgr-  s,       t  liiiro.ihe 

which  had  <  \       1  1-  tw .  <  n  tVi   L<  gi-'aiure  and  I  !-.•  ».       ,n  ,ci-  e.p.  n>  •  ;  b     trv  Coy.  r-..r  m  a 

the  fiovirnor       I  '••«•  I'm    ;  .d    i-  alter   of  difTer-  --...h  «!o  li  -!:  •  a  •  d  the  go.uth  of  tbe  discoid 

ence  relati  d  to  t!-<  i  r- ct  •  -i  of  m  -.y    ••■.mlies  which  b-  tvvi.  n  h'i.  a-'d  !•  ..  iy         t''e  cm/'  e...  After 
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going  at  length  into  the  various  matters  which 
demanded  their  attention,  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that  his  term  of  office  would  soon  expire  and 
that  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  should  ever 
meet  another  assembly.  "For  I  well  know  that 
the  vilest  calumnies  and  the  grossest  falsehoods 
are  assiduously  circulated  aim  my  the  people  with 
a  view  to  prevent  it.  *  *  *  I  am  certain  that 
be  tin  successor  who  he  may.  he  can  never 
ha\e  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  Territory 
more  truly  at  heart  than  I  have  had  nor  labor 
more  assiduously  for  their  good  than  I  have 
done;  and  I  am  not  conscious  that  any  one  act  of 
my  administration  has  been  influenced  by  any 
other  motive  than  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
their  welfare  and  happiness."  Although  it  is 
probable  that  much  of  St.  (lair's  subsequent  un- 
happiness  resulted  from  faults  of  his  own  tem- 
perament, a  survey  of  his  career  seems  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  in  the  mind  of  any  unpreju- 
diced observer  that  the  statement  just  made  is  a 
truthful  one. 

Both  the  council  and  representatives  answered 
his  address  in  complimentary  terms,  although  in 
the  latter  l»ody  there  were  seven  nays  to  the  ten 
ayes  that  carried  the  reply.  Almost  the  first 
action  of  the  body  was  to  elect  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Harrison.  William  McMillan  of  Hamilton 
("ounty  was  duly  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  until 
the  fourth  day  of  March  and  Paul  Fearing  of 
Marietta  for  the  two  years  thereafter. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  prepared 
at!  address  to  the  Governor  on  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  existed  between  both  houses  and 
the  chief  magistrate  as  to  the  power  to  lay  out 
new  counties.  This  right  it  was  claimed  was  a 
purely  legislative  one.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
the  Governor  should  notify  the  General  Assem- 
ble of  bills  which  he  did  not  approve  in  order 
that  his  objections  could  be  considered  by  that 
fv«l\  St.  (  lair  s  argumentative  disposition  was 
ton  pronounced  to  permit  such  an  opportunity 
to  pass  without  an  claf>oratc  reply  in  which  he 
insisted  that  he  was  a  coordinate  part  of  the  law- 
making jvower.  He  did  not  view  the  second  sug- 
gestion with  approval,  but  thought  that  a  re- 
-pectabic  representation  to  Congress  pra\ing  an 
alteration  ..f  that  part  of  the  Ordinance  the 
proper  remedy.  The  view  taken  by  the  General 
\sMttibh  was  tinalK  approved  by  Congress. 

This  whole   matter  Mems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  great  consequence  and  even  the  I 
writers  of  the  present  day  treat  it  with  great 
feeling     The  editor  of  the  "St.  Clair  Papers," 
William   Henry  Smith,  speaks  in  very  strong 


terms  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  St.  Clair's 
view  :  "The  greed  which  characterized  the  trans- 
actions in  land  actuated  those  who  were  specu- 
lators to  seek  to  control  the  establishment  of 
county  towns.  They  hoped  thereby  to  increase 
the  value  of  their  lands  as  the  public  improve- 
ments, in  the  way  of  buildings  and  roads  ami 
superior  school  advantages  incidental  to  a 
county  scat,  would  attract  a  better  class  ,,{  set- 
tlers to  such  neighborhoods.  Hence  the  hot  strife- 
over  this  business."  (St.  Clair  Papers,  Vol.  I, 
p.  221.) 

st.  ci-MR  Rr  m-I'oi  n  ri;i>. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  sup|>osed  to  Ik- 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  new  counties  and  that  in  this  way 
only  could  the  new  country  Ik-  opened  up,  this 
criticism  seems  uncalled  for.  Hie  situation  be- 
came more  strained  when  on  December  3rd  the 
Governor  notified  the  Legislature  that  on  Thurs- 
day, the  9th  of  the  month,  an  end  must  l>e  put 
to  the  session,  as  on  that  day  his  term  would  ex- 
pire and  there  was  no  provision  of  law  by  which 
the  Secretary  could  take  his  place  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term.  It  is  claimed  that  a  scheme 
existed  by  which  Charles  W'ylling  Byrd.  the 
Secretary,  who  was  unfriendly  to  the  Governor, 
was  to  become  acting  Governor  ami  together  with 
the  General  Assembly  carry  out  the  plans  of 
those  who  desired  the  erection  of  the  new  coun- 
ties. F.ven  Judge  Burnet,  a  strong  supporter  of 
St  Clair,  seems  to  feel  that  his  action  in  this 
particular  was  injudicious.  However,  the  Legis- 
lature made  no  remonstrance  and  on  the  9th  of 
IXcember,  1800,  the  second  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  came  to  an  end.  On  December 
22nd,  the  President  sent  St.  Clair's  nomination 
for  reappointment  to  the  Senate.  W  ith  this  he 
sent,  however,  a  number  of  representations  for 
and  against  the  nomination.  Action  on  the  nom- 
ination was  deferred  for  some  time  but  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  i8ot.  Senator  Ross  was  able  to  write 
to  his  old  friend  that  his  nomination  had  l>cen 
confirmed  by  a  considerable  majority  but  not 
without  opposition  Senator  Masoti  of  Virginia 
in  writing  to  Thomas  W'orthington  of  the  result 
slates  that  the  charges  made  against  St.  Gair 
wen  not  supported  by  the  memorialists  but  that 
some  voted  for  the  appointment  for  fear  that 
I  should  he  be  rejected  some  person  more  ob- 
noxious might  be  appointed  "and  that  it  would 
only  be  exchanging  an  old  and  feeble  tyrant  for 
one  more  active  and  wicked."    He  suggest*  that 
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tin.  new  II' disc  of  Kepn  s<  ntative ■»  could  petition 
the  new  President  for  St  Clair V  removal. 

I  II  K   l.KMK.M     \--|  MIII.V    AT    <  1 1 1 IIU  <  >V  1  IK 

At  I  he  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
(  hilhcothc.  November  J(>.  1X01.  which  was  c- li- 
vened on  Nov.  mix  r  24.  iHot.  the  last  stage  of 
tlie  contest  IVtwcen  the  assembly  aiii!  St.  (  lair 
was  entered  upon.  This  was  really  the  first  scs- 
si<«n  of  the  new  assemble  in  the  council  there 
was  hut  oiu-  change.  S'  >n><  >ri  Sihlc  of  !  )«.  t r<  >:t 
taking  the  place  of  Vanderburgh,  who  had  lieen 
transferred  d>  Indiana  The  new  numbers  ,.f  the 
House  of  Representative-  from  Hamilton  Conn- 
tv  were  Francis  l»nnlei\,  Jeremiah  Morrow. 
Moses  Miller.  I>anul  Kieder  and  Jacob  White. 
John  I.udtow,  who  had  sttcciedcd  Aar..n  (  ad- 
well  frcniovtd  ft.  tii  Territory  and  John  Smith 
entered  Upon  their  mohu!  term  The  usual  ad- 
dresses and  rcsp.nses  wire  delivered  at  the  out- 
set of  tlie  session.  The  ri-t>.  Ti-e  of  the  eotme:! 
congratulated  St-  ('lair  uj-011  lus  rcapj*  intnu  nt 
Nothing  was  -aid  aUuit  him  in  the  rcs^'iise  of 
the  llmis'  of  Kepri -entati\ i  -  Kdward  "I  iffiil 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  tie  house.  John  Kcih, 
clerk,  and  Kdward  Sherl.  ck,  <!• ,  .rkeepcr 

Till    C  1 1  It  Meo~  1 !  |-:  M.,n. 

tin  Jamiar\  t«t  an  act  was  passed.  changing 
the  seat  of  government  from  Chtllicothc  to  Cin- 
cinnati. Sh<  -rtl .  previous  to  this,  an  act  had 
In  iti  passed  declaring  the  ;i»-('iit  of  the'  1  erritorx 
to  an  alteration  m  the  t  lnlni;irio  for  the  go.em- 
m<nt  thereof,  the  object  "l  which  was  to  ifteet 
a  change  in  the  bov.rnlarn  s  ,.f  the  three  States 
hrst  to  he  formed  therein.  This  art  p-o-cl  the 
council  I:',  a  ttnanmn  "is  \..te  hut  in  tlie  house 
-.even  :ri-"l.iT-  s:oj,.,[  -.  pr,,|t»t  agamst  it  1  he 
ureal  i.'.-i  etion  (..  it  was  that  a  dr\i-:on  into 
three  S-.it.  s  w.uld  retard  the  cstabh-hmi  ut  of  a 
State  g. -\  1  rrif<  til.  The  part>  of  Mr.  Ji  tiers. -n. 
which  was  :li.  n  in  .  . oil •  •  l  .  •:'  i  ".  .ngn  relied 
up.  11  in  w  Slut.  -  (•  .  -1rc:ig'!n  n  the  :r  j-o-itMll  and 

f.  .r  tin-  .11  win  n  the  i.iw  was  presented  to 
I'oi-ot,  at  ft  vt  si  »•••  >n  st  was  p.  ,\  sane, 
ti.-r.id  Tie.  f,vo  ,ici»  .T..11-1.I  feeling  to  te'er 
ln.it  :n  •  ■  "he  wh-,h  res'.dhd  111  .1  di-gracc- 

fi:l    IV..'..    1,  .|    hv    a  cute    \...|r,-    <]:■:    •■ , 

n.vcd  I'.i'.'w"  .  Mi  -  r  ■  .h  1<»  .Is  p.  .ss,  «s;.  .n  of 
the  towti   f.T  t-.s...  ir.:'rs    1  |li,  i"  Ut   j;rd  .rid 

g.  pli  1    and    [  ar"  u'.ir!'    th'.avne.I   tin  -e  num- 

h.  Ts  of  tin    I.,  o-'i'-'i    wh..|-a.'  tin  n  :v..s«  out 
sps-.ki  ".  in  t-  '■'        .  Vl-         ti  '•  •        \  :i  w  s  .  ,f  the 
State  part'  .    T  he  •'.  • -r  of  the  •■  .11  .<  .  in  which 


the  Governor  and  one  of  the  members  who  had 
voted  for  the  hills  were  living,  was  hurst  ojw-n 
by  the  rioters  hut  they  were  driven  liack  at  the 
point  of  a  pistol.  St.  Clair,  who  was  burnt  in 
effigy,  did  not  seem  to  hold  Worthington  in  any 
way  r»  sp,.nsihle.  for  in  writing  to  Senator  Ross 
he-  speaks  of  the  splendid  exertions  of  Mr. 
Worthington.  who  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
I'.aldwiu  with  death,  and  also  says  that  had  he 
n..t  come  in.  mi -due  C  would  have  ensued.  St. 
Clair  complained  to  a  magistrate,  asking  that 
the  malefactors  he  bound  over:  instead  of  that 
Untie;  done,  they  wen  found  not  guilty  and  dis- 
missed. 

TIIK   l\eoR|s.H.\T!oN   ot  i:\ilN.NATl. 

Am.  nu:  other  acts  passed  by  tliis  I.ee;islature 
was  the  act  of  January  i.  1802.  mcorpiralinej  the 
town  of  Cincinnati.  The  ass.tnhk  was  ad- 
jounu'l  January  ji.  iXci_>,  t<>  meet  on  the  4th  day 
..f  November  next  at  C  incinnati.  When  that 
tune  had  armed,  the  State  convention  was  in 
session  coTisjdcriner  t}lr  constitution  and  at  the 
r..piist  of  that  h.  d\  Governor  St  ("lair  post, 
pon  d  the  flay  of  the  meeting  of  the  '  iencrat  As 
sernhlv     ,\s  a  result  it  never  met  atrain 

Immeiliaiely  after  the  pa-sa^e  of  tin  act  with 
regard  t..  the  change  of  1» .lindanes  the  war 
acainst  St.  Clair  became  an  ope,,  ,  ,,,e.  St.  Clair 
claimed  that  he  had  never  seen  the  bill  prior  to 
its  introduction  hut  it  was  verv  much  like  the 
i»ne  oUtltned  ill  his  I,  Utr  si.Mii'  time  before.  It 
was  intrcnhiced  1>\  Ind^e  I'.urnil.  one  of  St 
(  lair's  (-artisans.  The  fudge  in  his  "\..io" 
teak i  -  vers  little  reference  to  it  The  minority 
l-siied  an  appeal  1"  the  p.  "pli  t  •  aid  in  obtaining 
the  author:t\  of  (".  .n^ns»  to  erect  a  State  g.>v- 
criniT  nt  within  the  l-.i-nd-  a-signed  in  the  I  srdi- 
nai  ce  t..  the  tir«t  State  and  Worthing;,  .n  went  to 
Wasbinototi  with  petitions  and  r<  n'Tistrances 
against  tin  n  o  :•  en. lat  1.  .n  of  the  Legislature. 
It  s. .  .n  hi  came  apparent  that  m  t  oiih  wiud 
that  it<  he  grant.il  but  that  stateh...!  w.-uld  U- 
given  if  desired.  The  fact  that  tlie  <  »rd'iiance 
rem:i-.  d  a  p  pe'ation  of  siv-v  thousand  when 
tin  re  w-re  but  n  m  ■  tlvit-at;.l  in  the  district 
cut  no  hgnrr. 

The  -:•■;- 1 1 -■  ti  was  a  r'.  ar  on.  Mr.  Jefferson 
a-'!  h-.  fr'-n.'s  fa\o'-d  the  cr.  ,vi..n  ..f  the  tn\e 
Sta'es  as  -ao;''\  as  ( -  ■  -  -  i 1 .1.  and  ?h.  diss,  n.i.,.'V 
in  th.i  Tern'  r-.  fade  ties  ,a  i.T.'.'i1  !-  ..ppor- 
fi".  "■  f  a.':  n  The  sugg.  f  of  I1'.  C'lem  T.d 
\«-  ••  1  !••  wli  f-  g  '•!  t..  u'  w  h  >:•■  !a':'  -  was  r<  • 

t.  '  lo  a  ,,]  Si  to  5, 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

<  )n  April  30,  1802,  Congress  passed  an  act 
authorizing  a  convention  of  delegates  to  be 
elected  in  OctoU-r  liy  the  votes  of  that  part  of 
tin.  Northwest  Territory  hounded  on  the  cast  by 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  River, 
on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Miami  River  due  north  to  an  east  and 
west  line  passing  through  the  south  extremity  of 
I_ikc  Michigan  and  by  this  line  and  the  Canada 
line  through  Lake  Erie  to  the  west  line  of  Penu- 
m  Ivania. 

The  convention  was  directed  to  meet  in  No- 
vember at  Chillicothc  and  thereupon  to  determine 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  establish  a  State 
government.  If  decided  to  be  expedient,  the  con- 
vention was  authorized  to  proceed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  and  formation  of  a  State 
government  which  were  to  lie  republican  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Two 
objectionable  conditions  were  annexed.  One  was 
that  exempting  public  lands  from  taxes  for  five 
years  in  return  for  a  gift  of  section  16  in  each 
township  for  schools  and  the  other  was  reserving 
to  Congress  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  now 
known  as  the  southern  part  of  Michigan. 

The  contest  for  the  election  of  delegates  was 
a  very  bitter  one.  The  leaders  of  the  State  party 
wete  Col.  Nathaniel  Massie,  Col.  Thomas  Worth- 
ington  and  Dr.  Edward  Tiffin ;  and  in  Hamilton 
County.  Judge  Symmes,  John  Smith,  William 
<  io forth.  brands  Dunlevy  and  Jeremiah  Mor- 
row. St.  Clair's  opjx>sition  to  statehood  made 
him  necessarily  the  point  of  attack  of  all  its  ad- 
vocatcs.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  contest  became 
largely  a  personal  one  against  the  Governor. 
Into  this  contest  there  entered  with  eagerness 
many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  strongest  defender  of  St.  Clair,  ac- 
cording to  Judge  Burnet,  was  a  man  whose  name 
afterwards  became  distinguished  throughout  the 
State. — Charles  Hammond,  a  young  lawyer  of 
W  heeling  just  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Terri- 
tory, who  published  a  series  of  numbers  in  the 
s\ii'to  (id-rf/c,  defending  the  Governor  with 
great  ability.  He  had  not  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  Governor  but  had  an  intense 
admiration  for  his  conduct  ami  an  enthusiastic 
U  lief  in  the  purity  of  his  motives  The  violence 
of  the  party  feeling  is  shown  by  two  celebrations 
descrilx-d  by  St,  Clair's  biographer: 

"(  >ti  the  4th  of  Julv.  1801.  there  were  two 
notable  celebrations  in  Hamilton  County.  One. 
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j  held  at  Columbia,  had  as  presiding  officers,  Wil- 
f  liam  Goforth  and  Benjamin  Stites.  Governor  St. 
I  Clair  who  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  to  the 
:  upper  counties  was  present  by  invitation.  The 
J  following  toast  offered  during  his  temjMirary  ab- 
'  sence  was  received  with  applause:     His  Exc'y. 

Gov.  St.  Clair  -  May  his  administration  be  as 
l  agreeable  to  himself  as  his  grey  hairs  are  lion- 
i  orablc,  and  may  it  be  his  glory  to  have  been  in- 
strumental in  metamorphosing  the  present  anti 
revolutional   heterogeneous  government   of  the 
Territory  into  that  of  a  free  State.' 
"At  the  other  which  was  held  on  the  Ohio 
;  above  I>eer  creek  and  presided  oyer  by  Judge 
1  John  Cleves  Symmes.  the  toasts  were  all  wildly 
Republican — extolling  Jefferson,  Burr,  Gallatin. 
Madison.  Clinton,  and    McKean    to  the  skie*. 
There  was  no  reference  to  Washington  or  to 
1  Adams."    (St.  Clair  Papers.  Vol.  I.  p.  235.) 
The  result  of  the  election  was  that  St.  Clair 
and  his  party  were  badly  beaten.    Winn  the  con- 
vention assembled  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vembcr.  1802,  at  Chillicothc.  it  was  clear  that  Un- 
delegates would  be  in  favor  of  forming  a  State. 
The    delegates    from    Hamilton    County  were 
;  Francis  Dunlevy,  whom  Judge  Burnet  calls  a 
veteran  pioneer  of  talents,  of  liberal  education 
and  of  unbending  integrity,  Jeremiah  Morrow, 
John  Smith.  Charles  Wylling  Byrd,  William  Go- 
forth.  John  Rcily.  John  Paul,  John  Wilson,  John 
W.  Browne  anil  John  Kitchel. 

Edward  Tiffin  of  Ross  was  elected  president 
and  Thomas  Scott,  secretary.  Before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  Governor  St.  Clair  proposed 
to  address  them  in  his  official  character.  The 
proposition  was  resisted  and  finally  a  motion  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  19  to  14.-— "that  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  Sr..  F.smtire.  be  permitted  to  address  the 
convention  on  those  points  which  he  deems  of 
imjK.rtance."  Judge  Burnet  speaks  of  the  ad- 
dress as  sensible  and  conciliatory.  Mr.  King  re- 
gards it  as  an  unhappy  mistake. 

The  address  certainly  was  indiscreet  in  that  it 
undertook  to  criticise  Congress  for  yvhat  it  called 
an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country.  It  could  hardly  be  called  conciliatory 
in  its  tone  nor  can  any  good  reason  be  perceived 
why  it  should  have  been  made  under  the  circum- 
stances. <  >u  the  other  hand  it  is  plain  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  that  afforded  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  action  of  the  President  but  its  deliver- 
ance was  made  an  excuse  for  an  action  to  which 
many  other  influences  contributed. 
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The  attack  on  St.  Clair  had  been  vigorous  for 
*ome  time.  At  tin  time  of  his  rcapjioininicnt.  as 
lias  Ken  not i-d.  protests  were  filed.  The  charges 
as  they  are  now  preserved  are  n<A  worthy  of 
serious  consideration;  it  seem*  itu oticcivahle  that 
so  childish  a  controversy  should  have  had  so 
serious  an  effect  upon  the  history  of  the  State. 
Massic's  letter  to  Madi-on,  asking  that  the 
charges  Ik-  laid  I*- fore  the  1 'resident,  complained 
first  that  the  <  ioveritor  had  assumed  to  reeom- 
tnend  to  Harrison,  the  delegate  in  Congress,  the 
plan  of  division  already  referred  to — a  most  rc- 
markahle  complaint  indeed,  lie  al>o  charge<I 
St  Clair  with  receiving  oppressive  fees  and  as- 
suming legislative  powers  I'.oth  of  these  were 
matters  wherein  a  reasonable  difference  of 
opinion  might  and  did  exist,  and  where  the  courts 
could  easiK  determine  the  controversy.  His  con- 
duct with  relation  to  the  magistrates  is  com- 
plained "f.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  charge 
should  have  been  made  as  it  redounded  to  St. 
Clair's  credit  Another  charge  was  made  to  the 
effect  that  he  nianift*ted  a  hostile  disposition  to 
the  republican  form  of  government.  This  charge 
was  true  in  th<sv  days  of  rverv  Federalist,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Jeffers. >nian  Republican. 

Colonel  Wortbmgton  and  Baldwin  were  sc- 
lectcd  to  present  the  charges  to  the  1  'resident  and 
«>n  January  30.  tSoj.  Wortbmgton  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  President.  The  opening  words  are 
indicative  of  its  character  and  it*  insincerity. — 
"feeling  no  prejudice  toward  Coventor  St.  Clair 
as  a  man  but  on  the  other  hand  viewing  lr.111 
rather  with  an  eve  of  pity."*  The  whole  letter 
and  the  charges  accompanying  it  might  well  Ik 
considered  as  among  the  humors  of  politic*  wcrr 
it  not  for  the  serious  results.  The  whole  pro- 
vesting  is  so  undignified  and  so  unworthy  of  the 
men  who  were  engaged  111  it.  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  natural  course  of  things  the  people 
would  s,  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  St. 
t  lair's  a.'.iritiistrati'  u  that  it  ha*  a  tendency  to 
dltlitn'sh  the  estei  iil  in  which  'hi  fathers  of  the 
State  have  usually  In  1  n  he'd  M.  ("lair's  address 
however  gave  the  o;.j»  irlimit  v  and  his  enemies 
av  aili  d  tlu'lllseh  <  s  ,  f  it 

(  >n  November        iS-ij.  the  Socreiarv  r»f  State 
Jat"<  *    M.i  'i-  ii,  addressed  to  the  C  .vent*  -r  the 
f.     .wing  h  tier  : 
"An  in:  i<  St  ("t.MK.  !-"s'j  . 

"Sir  ' — The  bres'di  t'.t  >  !••«  rvii.g.  in  an  addri  >i 
lately  di  avert  d  h.   \.  u  to  t''.    c  ]■,.,;  -,, 

i  T -1 : : I : •  ■  ■•be.   an   :<  •<■   '■•  r.mce   ami   in,',    ■  •  mo   ,  .f 


language  toward  the  Legislature  of  the  I'nttcd 
States,  and  a  disorganizing  spirit  and  tendencv 
of  verv  evil  example,  and  grossly  violating  the 
rules  of  conduct  enjoined  by  your  public  station, 
determines  that  your  commission  of  Governor  of 
1  be  Northwestern  Territory  shall  cease  on  the 
receipt  of  tilts  notification." 

At  the  same  time  a  letter  was  sent  to  Charles 
W  I'.vrd.  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  notifying 
him  of  the  President"*  action  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  functions  of  the  office  devolved  upon  him  as 
Sicrctarv  of  the  Territory  ami  enclosing  the  let- 
ter to  St.  I  lair.  St.  Clair's  acceptance  of  this 
remarkable  notice  was  written  in  the  severest 
tones,  which  seem  entirely  justified  after  the 
lapse  of  time. 

SI.    Cl.Mk's  Mlisfot  t-  s  i    li  t.    I  RF.VI  MI  NT 

Thus  ended  the  connection  of  its  first  and  only 
ipmni'if  with  the  Northwest  Territory.  Sadly 
enough,  the  name  St.  (  lair  will  live  iti  history  in 
connection  with  otn  of  the  most  terrible  defeat* 
suffered  bv  the  Western  jh-.  .pie  and  furthermore 
in  connect ii  n  w  ith  one  of  the  blackest  pages  of 
the  nation's  ingratitude    This  Revolutionary  sol- 

•  her.  who  sacritic'd  h:<  all  to  the  cause  of  h:* 
c.-untrv  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  had 
ail  the  chartTis  of  a  Iv-mu-  life  in  a  congenial 
c  .mmunitv  for  the  bar.', ship,  (.f  an  utterly  un- 
s.nU.d  community  to  which  lu  had  given  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  was  pursued  to  the  grave  bv  the 
b-ti.-o-t  and  iv-  st  •i  .i'igiiJir.t  |HTsecution*.  A* 
he  liiiiis,  !f  st;.'.  <|  l  e  mid-  -nbtedlv  committed 
many  itr-.;>.  'I  be  most  -irn-!i>  of  these  arose 
from  lack  of  tact.  There  ■!■■<■«  r  1  ■  -1  seem  to  have 
b.  .  tl  i:i   all   llu    y.a-s  that   have  passed,  in  spite 

of  the  n:  >t  s.atJnfg  and  rancor,  .us  investiga- 
tion, a  s-'g!,  ...  t  ,,f  h:«  ],■;,  iv.,, !e  public  thai  was 
d-  -'c  fr-  -"  a  1". -rrupt  or  di-h-  m-raldc  motive.  No 
Mirer  ■  iri.  ■  r  ever  s,rv,.i  :i  >t,ite  Ibul  he  been 
m  -re  siil..,  rv<  nt  to  p  pn'ar  favor  and  le»»  m- 
•l.\i!.'e  in  a. ih'  o  :i.-e  to  In-  own  view*  of  right 
and  yyr.  be  rr-gbt  have  retained  f-  rever  pub 
':c  l,,v..r  b-:!  h-  f.  mfer.im.  nt  and  character  were 
.  t  li  e  k-ti-5  •!:..'.  mad-,  no  compromise  and  as  a 
risv.lt  In-  s:::;,Tid  ''••!•  at.  lb  bad  ii-anv  friends, 
however.  .11  tl  a    Ie'r:t  n   and  be  was  desired  bv 

so-  -e  .  f  the---  to  b. ,an.:i!;it(    for  <  "„.v 

•  •rr  r  .  t  lb.-  ri  w  St.it  t-  I  're  r  to  h-«  T,  m  >v  :d  on 
I'  oiil«r  H.  ),<■•  be  •!•  '-ver.  d  an  addr.  «*  to 
the  I-  of  Nofbw  [■  rri-orv  d-vimir.g 
•■■  -■  ■'•■■  tl  -  ra  e  -a  •••  b  v\  •:'•:  !a,e  l-.n  a  11-e- 
:  II.  1,  ■■■!  1,,  P.  -!..-.  :-.ai:-a  an-'.  w:'b 
I    s  far:  :'  .    ii  w  d  at  !.'.:■  m.  r.      He  !\.d  b.  ,-.  m.  an 
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•  ild  man.  too  old  to  engage  in  business,  and  his 
lifr  ami  fortune  had  l>ccn  given  to  the  public. 
1  Hiring  tin  Revolutionary  time  when  Washing- 
inn  was  in  the  greatest  distress  for  funds,  St. 
Clair  had  supplied  from  his  private  resources  the 
necessary  money.  This  had  never  been  repaid 
ami  when  application  was  made  to  Congress  in 
St.  Clair's  behalf,  the  committee  reported  that 
the  money  hail  been  furnished  and  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  but  that  the  claim  was 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  St.  Clair 
as  Mi|NTintendetit  of  Indian  affairs  had  given  a 
Im.ikI  for  supplies  furnished.  Mis  first  account 
had  been  disallowed  because  the  accompanying 
vouchers  had  not  been  receipted.  When  they 
were  receipted,  St.  Clair  was  required  to  give  his 
personal  bond  for  the  payment  of  the  voucher 
and  when  again  it  was  presented  for  payment  it 
could  not  be  paid  as  there  was  no  appropriation; 
in  t-«/i  the  papers  were  all  destroyed  by  fire. 
An  application  was  made  by  St.  Clair  to  Con- 
gress but  here  again  the  statute  of  limitations 
was  again  invoked.  The  creditors  got  a  judg- 
ment on  the  bond  and  five  thousand  dollars  were 
|>aid  <m  the  debt.  In  1810  the  debt  with  interest 
had  increased  to  ten  thousand  dollars  and  St. 
Clair's  property,  including  a  large  tract  of  land, 
b's  mill,  dwelling  bouse,  farm  houses,  his  smelt- 
ing furnace  and  property  valued  at  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  was  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  At  the 
time  when  the  embargo  had  driven  the  money  out 
of  the  country,  the  projKTty  was  sold  for  four 
thousand  dollars  and  St.  Clair  and  his  family 
w  ere  made  penniless  to  pay  a  debt  from  which  he 
had  not  received  one  penny's  benefit  and  which 
was  the  debt  of  the  United  States  which  he  had 
served  so  well.  Even  as  late  as  1818.  when  a 
resolution  was  offered  in  Congress  to  the  effect 
that  Congress  entertained  a  high  sense  of  the 
tried  integrity  as  well  as  of  the  civil  and  military 
virtues  of  Arthur  St.  Clair,  late  president  of  the 
Congress  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Cnited  States,  whom  they  learned  with 
regret  had  been  reduced  by  misfortune  to  ex- 
treme poverty,  the  bitterness  of  his  enemies  was 
-uch  as  to  defeat  the  motion  by  a  vote  of  8t  to 
01.  l-'inalh  a  jiension  of  $60  a  month  was  passed 
but  it  w.i-  -eized  bv  a  creditor  before  it  ever 
reached  St.  Clair.  Pennsylvania  at  length  gave 
him  an  annuity  of  $300  a  year  which  in  1817  was 
increased  to  $f*xj.  St.  Clair  was  driven  from  his 
home  to  a  log  house  near  the  old  State  road 
passing  from  Bedford  to  Pittsburg.  Here  be 
lived  with  his  daughter.  I.oui-a.  much  of  the  time 
in  great  want.    Lewis  Cass  saw  him  shortly  be- 


fore his  death  in  this  rude  cabin  where  he  was 
supjxirting  himself  by  selling  supplies  to  the 
wagoners  who  traveled  the  road.  Another  trav- 
eler saw  him  in  1815.  He  says  of  him:  "I  never 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  man  that  caused  me  to 
feel  the  same  degree  of  esteem  and  veneration, 
lie  wore  a  citizen's  dress  of  black  of  the  Revolu- 
tion: his  hair  clubbed  and  powdered.  When  we 
entered,  he  rose  with  dignity,  to  receive  us  most 
courteously.  His  dwelling  was  a  common  double 
log-house  of  the  Western  country,  that  a  neigh- 
borhood would  roll  up  in  an  afternoon.  Chest 
nut  Ridge  was  bleak  and  barren.  There  lived 
tin'  friend  and  confidant  of  Washington,  the  ex- 
Govcrnor  of  the  fairest  portion  of  creation.  It 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  if  not  in  view,  of  a 
large  estate  near  Ligonicr  that  he  owned  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  which, 
as  I  have  at  all  times  understood,  was  sacrificed 
to  promote  the  success  of  (he  Revolution.  Pov- 
erty did  not  cause  him  to  lose  his  self-respect, 
and.  were  he  now  living,  his  |*crsonal  appearance 
would  command  universal  admiration."  (F.lisha 
Uhiltel-ey,  St  Clair  Papers.  Vol.  I.  p.  253.) 

In  the  latter  days  of  August,  1818.  St.  Clair, 
then  84  \ears  of  age,  while  undertaking  a  trip 
to  Voungstowu.  three  miles  distant,  was  thrown 
from  his  wagon.  He  was  found  lying  insensible, 
where  he  bail  fallen,  with  his  ponies  standing  by 
him.  He  was  carried  back  to  the  house  but  never 
recovered  consciousness.  He  died  August  31, 
1S18.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Greens- 
burg.  On  the  mifhument  are  cut  the  words : 
"The  earthly  remains  of  Major-General  Arthur 
St.  Clair  are  deposited  beneath  this  humble  mon- 
ument, which  is  erected  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
nobler  one  due  from  his  country." 

tiik  ( -oNs-m  i  rtoN  ov  1802. 

The  convention,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dress of  (he  Governor,  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  constitution.  Its  first  action  was 
to  declare  that  in  its  judgment  it  was  expedient 
to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government  for 
the  people  of  the  Territory.  This  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  32  to  1.    Judge  Burnet  states  that 

'niore  than  a  fourth  of  the  members,  composing 
the  bods.  had.  expressed  their  opinion,  in  very 
decided  terms,  against  the  expediency  of  the 
measure,  and  against  the  manner  of  its  accom- 
plishment :  yet  the  resolution  was  carried.  *  *  * 
Judge  Cutler  (Hphraim).  an  indomitable  Whig, 
of  Washington  County,  voting  in  the  negative, 

solitary  and  alone'  "   (Burnet's  N'otes,  p.  352.) 
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A  resolution  to  submit  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion to  the  people  was  rejected  ti\  a  vote  of  J™  to 
7.  As  the  people  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  passing  the  law  by  the  authority  of  which 
the  convention  hatl  Ik- en  called,  nor  any  oppor- 
tunity other  than  the  mere  election  of  delegates 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  conditions  oi  the 
constitution,  this  was  rather  a  remarkable  action 
and  gave  rise  to  suspicion  that  the  convention 
teare.l  that  the  people  would  repudiate  their  wrk 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  charge  that  the 
members  were  over  anxious  to  get  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  iteration  as  it  was  expected  that  all 
the  offices  were  to  he  fdled  by  themselves.  An 
effort  to  prescnU-  the  belief  in  the  Deity  or  in  a 
place  of  mum  reward-  and  pmii-hnicnts  a-  a  te-t 
of  eligibility  to  office  vva-  di  i< at<  d  by  a  vote  >f 
30  to  3.  At  first  the  right  of  suffrage  was  given 
to  negroes  but  afterwards  hv  a  casting  vote  of 
the  president  of  the  convention,  Fdward  Tiffin, 
it  was  taken  from  them.  <  »n  the  »th  of  Novem- 
ber the  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  convention.  !'■>  the  teniis  of 
the  enabling  act  of  April  30,  iSoj,  the  action  of 
the  convention  was  final, 

I  he  constitution  of  iStj  need  not  Ik-  discu-sed 
m  a  history  of  this  character  It  mtiiis  to  have 
Wen  relegated  to  the  timho  of  things  that  ought 
not  to  have  been.  It  never  gave  satisfaction  to 
the  jH-ople  and  those  who  felt  that  its  adoption 
was  brought  about  by  improper  methods  could 
]Kiint  to  its  defects  as  a  justification  of  their  op- 
position to  it.  Mr.  Kmg*.av-  of  it:  "The  in- 
strument so  adopu-d.  it  would  l*e  respectful  to 
jvass  in  silence  It  was  framed  by  nun  of  little 
experience  in  matters  of  state,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances unfavorable  to  much  forecast.  W  ith 
such  a  model  of  simplicity  and  strength  before 
them  as  the  National  O  institution,  which  had 
just  been  formed,  the  wonder  is  that  some  of  its 
idea-  were  not  borrowed.  It  -fails  to  have  been 
stud;oiis[\,  disregardfd :  and  ''Inc..  as  well  as 
si -me  Stat<s  further  westward,  which  Iter  emi- 
grant sons  with  filial  regard  induced  to  adopt 
lu  r  example,  has  filtered  ever  -mcc  fn  rn  a  weak 
f.  'in  of  gi  .v<  runt  tit  made  up  m  haste,  and  ap- 
parmtlv  111  mortal  dread  of  f  i,  vertlor  St.  <  lair 
♦  *  *  IlrictK  stated,  it  h  :i-  a  g.  cm-a  nt 
which  had  t'.o  cxectitiM.  a  half  »tar\td.  s!:-  -r r - 
lived  and    a    Up-ided    1  .eg  1  -'at  ur< . " 

(  I  >hio.  p    .S)l  .  1 

'1  he  c  • ,  e  *  *  i ' ,  1 1  vya-  ininii  diatelv  for  war  !.  d 
to  t, .tigress  ;,-:<!  v.  as  laid  b  f.  .f  die  lb  ::v  ■  I* 
Ki  pre-entntn.  «  .  n  I  K  . a  •-  ■■  r  .•;:■!.  'the  s'lo- 
In  -i   was   !•■  ••  .  1     • .  '<.    r.,;s,,!  in  that  bdv   a-  to 


Mr.  Fearing's  right  to  continue  as  delegate  from 
the  Territory.  On  lanuarv  31st  the  house  de- 
cided that  he  still  held  his  place.  On  March  3. 
lSoj,  a  supplementary  act  was  passed  consenting 
to  the  modifications  proposed  by  the  Convention, 
Hie  Senate  on  January  5th  had  taken  under  con- 
sideration the  State  of  1  )hio  and  on  February 
i'>th.  an  act  was  passed  reciting  the  organization 
of  the  Slate  of  Ohio  and  organizing  the  said 
State  as  a  district  and  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  United  States  judge  and  a  district 
attorney  and  marshal.  Up  to  this  time,  however, 
no  State  government  had  been  formed.  The 
elections  wire  held  on  January  It,  1803.  and  the 
« letn  ral  Assembly,  the  first  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
met  at  Ulnilic  the  March  1.  1X03.  F.dward  Tiffin 
was  elected  <  iovernor  and  during;  the  session  Re- 
turn Jonathan  Meigs,  Samuel  Huntington  and 
William  Sprigg  appointed  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
pmne  tj'tirt.  Thomas  Worthington  and  John 
Smith  of  (  nlunibia  were  chosen  as  Senators  ami 
subsequently  Jeremiah  Morrow  of  Hamilton 
<.  otintv  was  elected  a  number  of  t  'ongTess.  (  oti- 
gre-s  had  adjourned,  however,  and  the  <  'bin 
Kepri  si  ntativcs  and  Senator-  were  not  admitted 
until  the  next  s,  ssj,,n.  \,  dure  was  no  act  of 
..otigrcss  formally  admitting  the  State  of  Ohio, 
-ome  dispute  has  arisen  a-  to  the  first  dav  of  the 
Mat, 's  official  existence  The  first  official  act  as 
a  Mate  Irt  iiig  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  on 
March  1.  1S03.  this,  date  has  b\  common  Coii-i  lit 
b<  en  aiTted  upon  j>  the  birthday  of  the  State  of 
<  >;•.;. ..  I  he  action  of  I'mi;:io-  w  ith  reference  1o 
tin  sril.i.-iis  ,,t  ;\\t-  territorial  judge*,  taken  some 
year-  later,  in  effect  adopt-  tin-  date. 

An  acemmt  of  t!:e  reception  of  the  first  State 
cori-titui  i'  .it  m  t  mcTinati  1-  given  in  a  letter  of 
ili-  pa  n<  et  .  W  i'i-.a":  t  arv .  w  ntten  April  •  >.  iS;<i 
to  the  v  mcmnati   1'imihtt  -anti.  ■  Ti  and  C"n- 

l.i  -Hi!  ill  the  :-.::mtes  ,  f  that  association.  Ac- 
c  rding  t.  this,  thv  :mmgnratton  of  the  con- 
-lilntion  ft.i-iiii!  in  lSn_>  tlie  I.  ailing  Repiuhhcatis 
•I  Har  -n  I'lintk.  Darnel  Sy 'times.  He/ekiah 
Unit.  I  h'  'tias  Katii-'',  and  other*,  determined 
■  i\'t  !-ra'e  the  c  y :  ni  lo  a  grand  d<  lv.on-tra'ion 
A  great  I'.irli.'ae  was  res,  up,  -i.  a  large  ox 

>  nrc-l  and  r-c-t.  d  \s  !•  't  m  the  f<.!l,e.ving 
:•  .lii'vr:  A  pil  w  i-  «  x.\ 1v.1t.  •'  .."i.  f.  -ttr  or  five 
f-  t  1 '  1  * '  1  ■  m  th.  wall  of  the  ano  nt  circular  forti- 
tl.a'i'i!  .  yyh:  h  yy.i-  1 1 1  •  n  v;s-l.'y  -r.rt  otmded 
..'••lit  '''I  acre-  live  •  >r  s-\  f  1  ■  t  .1'  -  .if  the  ley  .  1  . 
•V.  -:■  '  I  '  -■  g  in  f  :  I "  1  -i  str.it  near  yyhtte  the 
ea-t  i  e  l  ••!  ti  1   i-  cm  '  1  ■  -is.  •-  -,v  st  i  Fttth 

I'  d  W    .        lb.    r  I   w  a-  fi;:.  d  wh  h  g-  and 

tb  «  am!  w  h.-  H  yy ;,-  ■  ■ ;  r  - 1  -  .  I  mild  the  -niokr 
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was  well  exhausted  a  wooden  spit  was  thrust 
lengthwise  through  the  ox  poised  over  the  fire 
and  turned  with  a  common  windlass.  After  the 
<>x  had  heen  well  roasted  it  was  served  to  the 
multitude  with  bread  and  'nxens,'  not  forgetting 
the  universal  leverage  of  the  day,  whiskey,  not 
your  poisonous  strychnine  manufactured  stuff  of 
to-day  but  good  old  Monongahela,  a  much  slower 
hut  nevertheless  fatal  poison  to  many  of  the  first 
settlers.  After  fully  discussing  the  go<*l  things 
provided,  a  procession  was  formed  which,  pre- 
ceded by  a  rife  ami  drum,  went  to  Main  street 
Mow  Fifth,  where  a  triumphal  arch  had  been 
placed,  and  marched  and  countermarched  under 
it  for  some  time.  In  the  center  of  the  arch 
which  was  supported  on  each  side  by  columns 
was  painted  the  rising  run  with  this  inscription : 
'The  sun  of  liberty  has  arisen  to  never  set.' 
Finally,  like  Sampson  with  the  gates  of  Gaza, 
they  seized  the  columns  and  bore  the  whole 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town  fol- 
lowed by  an  enthusiastic  liberty-loving  multitude 
two  or  three  hundred  strong,  a  large  crowd  for 
the  times.  When  the  festivities  of  the  day  were 
over,  the  arch  with  the  painting  and  inscription 
was  deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  the  second 
story  of  a  huge  log  house  on  Main  street  near 
Front,  kept  as  a  hotel  by  a  man  whose  name  I 
think  was  Gordon.  The  following  morning  the 
arch  and  appendages  were  lashed  to  a  whipping 
|x>st  and  pillory,  those  relics  of  a  darker  age 
which  then  and  for  several  years  afterwards 
sti»od  on  Fifth  street  on  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  John  Cavagna  near  Walnut  street  (Peebles'). 
When  it  is  remembered  that  at  this  time  party 
spirit  ran  high  between  Federalists  and  Repub- 
licans and  that  in  the  previous  election  for  dele- 
gate to  the  constitutional  convention  the  Repub- 
lican- charged  the  Federalists  with  the  design 
of  introducing  slavery  in  spite  of  the  Ordinance 
of  '87  the  object  of  the  above  proceedings  will 
1m-  understood.  The  design  undoubtedly  was  to 
insult  the  friends  of  freedom." 

THE  KKKCTIoS  OF  HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

There  can  In-  no  question  that  Hamilton  Coun- 
ty began  its  existence  under  the  name  which  it 
now  bears  on  the  4th  day  of  January.  1790.  As 
already  stated.  Governor  St.  Glair  arrived  at  Lo- 
santiville  and  Fort  Washington  on  January  2nd. 
He  was  received  as  he  stepped  ashore  from  his 
barge  with  a  salute  of  14  guns  and  as  he  marched 
into  Fort  Washington  with  his  suite  another  sa- 
lute of  14  guns  was  fired  in  his  honor.  He  sent 
for  Judge  Symmes  at  North  I'.end  on  the  follow- 


ing day.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  meeting  of 
January  3rd  the  names  were  all  determined  upon. 
St.  Glair  naturally  permitted  Symmes,  the  owner 
of  the  entire  purchase,  to  name  the  county  ami 
town,  (iencral  Mannar,  who  was  in  command, 
had  already  named  the  garrison  1-ort  Washing- 
ton. The  name  naturally  to  suggest  itself  next 
to  the  two  soldiers  would  lie  that  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  that  was  selected  as  the  name  of 
the  county.  The  city  was  named  in  honor 
of  the  order  in  which  St.  Clair  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  officers  and  in  whose  member- 
ship there  was  hope  to  draw  many  settlers.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  was  dated  as  of 
the  2nd  of  January,  1790.  but  was  issued  on 
January  41b  and  that  date  can  properly  be  cred- 
ited with  Mug  the  birthday  of  the  present  county. 
In  the  manuscript  journal  of  the  official  record 
appears  the  following: 

"1790.  January  2. —  His  Kxcellency  arrived  at 
Fort  Washington  in  the  purchase  of  Judge 
Symmes  and  on  the  4th  was  pleased  to  order  and 
direct  that  the  whole  of  the  lands  lying  and 
being  within  the  following  boundaries — viz:  Be- 
ginning on  the  bank  of  the  ( )hio  River  at  the 
confluence  of  Little  Miami,  and  down  the  said 
Ohio  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  llig  Miami,  and 
up  said  Miami  to  the  Standing  Stone  Forks  or 
branch  of  said  river,  and  thence  with  a  line  to 
Ik-  drawn  due  east  to  the  Little  Miami,  and  down 
said  Little  Miami  Kiver  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning— should  he  a  county  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  county  of  Hamilton,  and  the  same  was 
accordingly  laid  off  agreeably  to  the  form  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  Congress  "  These  limits 
of  Hamilton  County  were  probably  given  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Symmes 
and  indicated  clearly  the  lxmndaries  which  he 
intended  for  his  purchase. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance 
which  provided  that  the  Governor  should  pro- 
ceed from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  required 
to  lay  out  a  part  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
Indian  titles  should  have  been  extinguished  into 
counties  and  townships,  subji-ct,  however,  to  such 
alterations  as  might  thereafter  be  made  by  the 
Legislature,  St.  Clair  issued  a  proclamation  of 
February  M.  l"<>-.  adding  the  territory  between 
the  Scioto  and  the  Little  Miami,  which  had  not 
been  included  in  any  county,  to  the  county  of 
Hamilton.  This  made  the  county  of  Hamilton 
as  follows:  "Reginning  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Scioto  with  the  Ohio  River,  and  up  the  Scioto 
Kiver  with  the  courses  thereof  to  the  upper  part 
of   the  old   Shawanee   town   ii|M>n  said  river; 
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thence  by  ami  with  a  lino  to  W  <lra\vn  <luc  north 
t<>  the  Territorial  Umiidary  line,  anil  westerly 
along  said  line  to  the  eastern  Imundary  of  the 
County  of  Knox,  and  down  along  the  -.aid  cast- 
crn  boundary  of  Knox  County  by  a  <hu-  south 
line  to  the  standing  stone  forks  of  the  Great 
Miami  River,  and  with  the  "-aid  Miami  to  its 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  River  ,  thence  u|»  the  Ohio 
River  to  its  place  of  beginning"  (St.  Clair  . 
I'apers,  Vol.  II,  p  310.) 

1 1  IK  KW  1  I  loS  oh  ,  .1  11  IK  e  t '  S  I  1 1  > . 

Knox  Countv.  most  of  which  was  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  had  already  hern  organized  on  June 
jo.  tf'jo.  I'.y  this  provision  ilauiiltou  County 
included  the  land  hetweeii  the  \li.imi>  and  also 
that  cast  to  the  Scioto  and  a  long  narrow  stretch 
U-twccn  parallel  lines  running  to  Lake  Krie  and 
l.akc  Huron.  taking  iti  Detroit  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Southern  IVnin-ula  of  Michigan. 

In  the  following  year.  August  t  5.  '7r. Wayne 
County  w.i-  organized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Territory,  Wmthrop  Sargent,  acting  as  Governor 
in  the  absence  of  St  I  lair.  1  he  outhcrn  bound- 
ary of  Wayne  (".unity  herein  at  F..rt  Laurens, 
extended  "thence  hy  a  we-t  line  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Hamilton  County.  "  '  *  thence 
hy  a  hue  w cst-northerlv  to  the  southern  jart  of 
the  Portage,  between  the  Miamis  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  St.  Mary's  River"  and  so  on  to  I-akc 
Michigan.  This  cut  otT  the  northern  portion  of 
Knox  and  Hamilton. 

On  July  to.  1707.  Adam-  O'liniv  was  taken 
off  the  ea-t  side.  The  intervening  boundary  line 
hruan  at  the  hank  of  the  Ohio  at  the  month  of 
1- Ik  River  or  Fagle  creek  and  ran  thence  up  the 
prinrt[>at  water  of  said  river  to  u-  -.  urce  or  head, 
theme  hy  a  due  north  tine  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Wayne  County.  (  >n  lime  17->S,  Ham- 
ilton Comity  was  extended  westward  to  make  it 
c<  >rr<--|H  Mid  with  the  change  m  the  boundary  of 
the  Territory  made  In  the  Wayne  treaty  f'.y 
proclamation.  :t  wa-  directed  that  "the  western 
boundary  of  the  countv  of  Hamilton  -halt  begin 
at  the  spot  on  the  hank  of  the  Ohio  River,  where 
the  general  boundary  line  between  the  lands  of 
the  1  titt.it  St.itt  -  and  the  Indian  triK-s.  estab- 
lished at  Grcitml!.-,  the  thiril  day  of  August. 
170-.  in-er-tets  t lit  hank  of  that  river,  and  run 
Willi  that  1:.  titral  1^  .imd.m  line  to  Fort  Reo>v- 
.  r  ,  .  and  frou;  thence  h;.  a  line  to  be  drawn  due 
north  from  ]■ . .rt  R.  covrrv  .  until  it  intersects  the 
-.  ■iid'i'n  b'  'invlary         ->i  t];,-  iount\  of  Wamr" 

this .  Il.ity.ilt o>i  i "  -;n'\  .  ,-».,  1  a  large  part 

of  what  :-  n  oe  111  Indiana.     I   -rt  Recnvtry  was 


on  the  Wabash  near  the  present  western  bound- 
ary of  Ohio  and  near  the  line  dividing  Darke  and 
!  Mercer  counties  The  treaty  of  Greenville  de- 
fined the  general  boundary  line  so  as  to  run  from 
Fort  Recovery  southwesterly  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  Ohio  as  to  intersect  the  Ohio  River  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  or  Cuttawa 
River  tat  Carrollton  fifty  mites  in  a  direct  line 
southwest  of  Cincinnati  >.  I  he  county  at  tin- 
lime  included  over  three  million-  of  acres,  abmt 
one-eighth  in  area  of  the  tract  now  known  as  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

The  next  alteration  grew  out  of  the  establish- 
ing oi  Ro—  County.  On  August  jo,  !7<>o.  a  strip 
was  taken  off  the  east  side  of  Hamilton  County 
and  added  to  Adams.  The  west  line  of  Adams 
wa-  made  to  commence  on  the  ( )hio  at  the  mouth 
.  f  ba^le  creek  and  to  rim  due  north  instead  of 
following  the  river  up  to  its  head  and  thenee 
running  due  north.  The  section  north  of  the 
enlarged  Adams  Countv  was  erected  into  a 
county    called    Ross  vountv.  with    it-  western 

b.  undarv  a  c  ntituiation  of  the  same  line. 
When  the  Territorial  Legislature  was  organ- 
ized, a  controversy  aro-e  between  the  <  iovernor 
ati' I  tin  Legislature  with  regard  to  tlu-  matter  of 
counties.  Tile  Legislature  insisted  that  after  the 
Governor  had  laid  out  the  country  into  counties 
and  lovviishtps,  as  he  had  already  done,  they 
alone  were  eiii|» 'Werel  to  pa»-  law-  making  such 
alterations  as  tln  v  might  -.  c  tit  and  that  when 
all  the  territories  had  been  divided  his  exclusive 
)mtters  had  been  1  -xhau-t.  d.  >!.  1  lair  nfii-vd  t" 
give  Ills  assent  to  tbi-  view  and  vetoed  six  acts 
changing  the  In. undan.  s  ,,f  counties,  holding  that 
the  pow.r  of  erecting  new  counties  was  the 
proper  hllsiiies-  .if  the  executive  and  that  the 
legislature  c  -aid  r*\'.y  alter  the  b  umdaries  of 

c.  .m-.tn-  after  they  had  Ix  ell  originally  c-t.th- 
!:slu  d  bv  the  executive.  Another  reason  was  his 
•  oio-n  that  m  many  "I  the  new  counties  pr<>- 
I  s.<;  there  wire  not  eii-ngh  inhabitanis  to  -tip- 
(•  rt  a  c  untv 

An  act  of  C. .tigress  on  Mav  7.  1800.  provide! 
!•  r  the  -i'':irat'  n  of  the  w.-tern  part  of  the  Ter- 
r-i  rv,  .-a'.ling  it  the  Iv.d  an  T-  rrit.cv.    The  line 

»..  g.,ti    1  n    the    1  I'--. .   op;  .  -;:e    the    tin  "lib    '  .f  the 
Ki'tu.  e.  .    th.etic     ran    to     lo-t    Ren  ••.  rr  \  and 
-1    n.  ••  n.  rib  n    the  n:i'|.i-.!e;  of  the  t.ttttotial 
l''.u,.:i  'I'.    I  !  S\ii<-  ..til  Canada.  It 

vv       a!-.  !.  d  •'   .'  -v  '•  ri.-v  •  r  the  r.i-Mll  part 

.!  ".'-I  '•■<  •  .  •!  -tit.  >:a'es  the  we. tern  b'Ufd- 
arv  •!■'■ ; '  !  .    :  n  ,,t  t]  •    i :     u-h  •  I  The  <  ire.lt 

M  1  Riv.  t  ;>'  !  ri.n  t1  •  •  ••  •!•:.•  tt.  't1,  to  the 
I  b«i.         I         1  '  :■'  '  rig    a-  t.    vv  hell  passed 
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April  30.  1802,  made  the  line  on  the  west  to  be 
drawn  due  north  from  the  month  of  the  Great 
Miami. 

In  1800  St.  Clair  had  taken  the  county  of 
Clermont  from  that  of  Hamilton.  The  erection 
of  this  county  was  proclaimed  December  6,  1800. 
Its  Ixnindarics  wire  as  follows:  "Beginning  at 
the  month  of  Nfine  Mile  or  Muddy  creek,  where 
it  discharges  itself  into  the  Ohio,  and  running 
from  thence  with  a  straight  line,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  east  branch  of  the  Little  Miami  River,  thence 
with  the  Little  Miami  River  to  the  mouth  of 
(  )'Banion"s  creek:  thence  with  a  due  east  line, 
until  it  shall  intersect  a  line  drawn  due  north 
from  the  mouth  of  Flk  River  or  Lagle  creek ; 
thence  with  that  line  south,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
said  Klk  River  or  Kagtc  creek  and  from  thence 
with  the  Ohio,  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

On  January  23.  1802.  an  act  was  approved  in- 
structing the  surveyors  of  the  various  counties. 
Adams,  Ross.  Clermont  and  1  lamilton,  to  mark 
the  dividing  lines  between  the  counties  ami  to 
make  proper  plats  thereof. 

In  1802  the  inhabitants  of  Hamilton  County 
to  the  north  of  the  third  or  military  range  peti- 
tioned Giarles  Wylling  Byrd,  who  was  then  act- 
ing as  Coventor  in  the  absence  of  Governor  St. 
Clair,  for  a  di vision  of  the  county.  He  replied 
calling  attention  to  his  inability  to  grant  the  pe- 
tition but  promising  that  it  should  be  laid  before 
the  Legislature. 

When  the  eastern  division  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  became  the  State  of  Ohio,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  uew  Legislature  which  met  in 
session  at  Chillicothc  on  March  1,  1803,  related 
to  the  matter  of  counties.  On  March  24.  1803. 
was  passed  an  act  erecting  from  the  county  of 
Hamilton  the  counties  of  Warren  and  Butler 
and  from  the  counties  of  Hamilton  and  Ross  the 
c -unties  of  Montgomery  and  Greene.  This  act 
\\;>-  to  take  effect  <>n  May  I,  1803. 

The  county  of  Warren  was  named  from  Gen. 
Joseph  Warren,  the  hero  who  was  killed  at 
Bunker  Hill.  The  count v  of  Butler  was  named 
from  Gen.  Richard  Butler  of  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much  in  this  history.  The  countv  of 
Montgomery  received  its  name  from  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Montgomery  who  fell  at  Quebec  in  1775, 
while  Greene  took  its  name  from  Wayne's  old 
friend  and  companion  at  arms,  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Greene  for  whom  Greenville  has  been  named. 

Warren  County  contained  all  that  part  of  Ham- 
ilton County  contained  within  the  following 
bounds:  " Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  county  of  Clermont,  running  thence  west 


with  the  linu  of  said  county  to  the  Little  Miami  : 
thence  up  the  same  with  the  meanders  thereof  to 
the  north  Njundary  of  the  first  tier  of  sections  in 
the  second  entire  range  of  townships  in  the 
Miami  purchase;  thence  west  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  section  number  seven  in  the  third  town 
ship  of  the  aforesaid  range;  thence  north  to  the 
1  Great  Miami;  thence  up  the  same  to  the  middle 
:  of  the  fifth  range  of  townships;  thence  east  to 
!  the  Ross  county  line;  thence  with  tlie  same  south 
;  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

The  south  line  of  Butler  County  began  at  the 
!  southwest  corner  of  the  county  of  Warren  and 
ran  thence  west  to  the  State  line. 

Montgomery  and  Greene  counties  lay  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Warren  and  Butler  counties 
and  their  boundaries  therefore  d<>  not  touch  those 
of  Hamilton  and  therefore  are  of  no  importance 
to  Hamilton  County. 

The  boundary  line  between  the  counties  of 
Hamilton  and  Butler  seems  to  have  been  unsatis- 
factory and  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, January  20,  1808,  establishing  the  line  as 
follows:  "Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  county  of  Warren  and  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  section  number  seven  in  the  third  town- 
ship of  the  second  entire  range  of  townships  in 
the  Miami  purchase:  thence  wcstwardly  along  the 
line  of  the  said  tier  of  sections,  to  the  Great 
Miami  River;  thence  down  the  Miami  River,  to 
the  point  where  the  line  of  the  next  original  sur- 
veyed township  strikes  the  same,  thence  along 
the  said  line  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State."  As  a  result  of  this  act.  Hamilton  County 
has  the  irregular  boundary  at  the  north  which 
was  occasioned  by  errors  of  survey  and  the  in- 
consistency arising  from  the  fact  that  the  lands 
west  of  the  (treat  Miami  were  included  in  a  sep- 
arate grant  from  those  between  the  Miamis 

1 111:  Httvr  01  1  it  i.m  s. 

Alter  establishing  the  county  of  Hamilton. 
St.  Clair  proceeded  to  ap[>oint  officials  who  should 
administer  the  laws  for  the  count),  as  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  passed  August  23.  1788. 
which  established  General  Conns  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  Common  Picas  and  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  the  officers  thereof,  including 
sheriffs.  The  first  appointees  made  during  the 
early  days  of  January.  I"'**,  were  William  Go- 
forth,  William  Wells  and  William  McMillan  to 
be  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
justices  of  the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace.  They  were  also  commis- 
1  sioned  justices  of  the  peace  and  quorum  in  llam- 
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ilton  County.  Jacob  Tapping,  Benjamin  Stitcs 
.hk!  John  Stitis  Gano  were  also  commissioned  as 
justices  of  the  |K-acc  and  John  P.rown.  gentleman, 
was  commissioned  as  sheriff  <lvinnji  tlu-  (  iovcr- 
nor's  pleasure.  From  tins  number  William 
<  i<> forth  was  selected  as  president  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  although  some  of  the 
records  speak  of  McMillan  a-  presiding,  and  John 
Stites  ( iano  was  appointed  clerk, 

Iti  the  following  May.  William  P.urnct  was 
appointed  register  of  dceb  atid  <>!)ortly  alter 
John  Pilanehard.  clerk  of  the  Legislature.  <  >n 
December  14.  l~<il.  Gorge  MeCuHom  was  added 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  Hamilton  County. 
The  first  appointment  of  an  attorney  to  act  for 
the  I'nited  States  in  Hamilton  County  was  made 
on  July  13,  at  which  tune  Aimer  M.  I  hum 

received  his  commissi,  n.  (  m  the  same  day 
Blanchard  was  succeeded  a-,  clerk  •  >i  die  I.cgis- 
lature  or  <  ieneral  Court  by  Samuel  Swan  l  »n 
August  131I1.  William  McMillan  and  John  S 
(iano  were  appointed  commissioners  wttii  power 
to  license  merchants,  trailers  and  tavern  kcc|>ers. 

(  )tt  September  3rd  Stephen  W'o«-d  W.is  ap|M>Ulted 

treasurer  of  Hamilton  County  and  Robert  Bun- 
ton,  gentleman,  as  coroner.  On  January  30. 
I7M3,  Abner  M.  Dunn,  the  I'nited  States  attor- 
ney was  appointed  register  of  deeds  of  Hamil- 
ton Count v  in  place  of  William  l'.urnet  who  had 
removed  from  the  Territory.  He  afterwards 
resigned  his  position  a-  attorney  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  July  23.  1703.  by  F/ra  Fitts  Freeman. 

A  controversy  arose  Utwccn  the  judges  and 
Secretary  Sargent,  who  was  acting  Cv.rnor  in 
the  absence  of  Governor  St  Clatr.  in  the  early 
part  of  17^3.  Sargent  on  February  5th  issued 
new  commissions  to  the  county  judges  designat- 
ing-, as  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  W  illiam 
t.otorth.  William  Wells.  William  McMillan. 
John  S.  <  iano  and  Aaron  Cadwell.  These  com- 
missions ran  "during  the  pleasure  of  the  Coy  . 
ernor"  whereas  the  original  c  .mnr.ss,,  had  run 
"during  go.«l  behavior  '  Tins  o  -iiiiii-mdii  wa« 
r<  Ins.  . I  In  the  judges  who  on  February  Jijlh  re- 
lumed it  through  Israel  I.ndl.-w  who  had  bun 
•int.  .1  proilionotarv  to  the  Curt  of  Conitnoii 
l'l<  as  arnt  clerk  of  tin  Court  of  Cctierat  Ouarter 
Sessions.  The  iv.dg.  s  d  that  the  w-oiiM  not 
stiH.p  t..  the  indignity  of  holding  ojTlc.  s,  the 
tenure  of  which  was  .hiring  pleasure  but  pt< - 
ferr.  d  ill-  ir  c-r.-nds.:.  ,Tis  ;i«  justices  of  the  p.  ace 
to  the  In-!'-  -t  seat  ot  gowrrruetit  during  picas 
lire.  1  h.  Seer,  tarv  called  th.tr  attention  to  the 
fact  tb.it  tii<-  I'hra-'  !■  gv  was  t|i,  s-,tre  as  ut  his 
.  iy% Tl   c  .c  e - 1  — : .  . ti   and  ll  .it   1  f  the  luivcrn'.r  and 


that  they  had  two  options,  either  to  accept  or  re- 
fuse the  commissions.  The  judges  refused  to  do 
either  but  continued  their  career  under  their 
original  commissions  issued  by  the  Governor. 
1  >n  St.  (  lair's  return  on  Mav  3rd,  he  was  able 
to  adjust  mailers.  He  called  in  to  his  aid  tlu 
I 'ntted  Slales  attorney  and  two  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar  all  of  whom  agreed  with  him 
in  the  main  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Secretary's 
action  Finally  the  judges  were  appeased  and 
received  new  commissions  from  the  Coventor. 
I  button,  either  l>eeause  he  thought  the  position  of 
captain  in  the  militia  was  inconsistent  with  that 
of  coroner  or  because  of  his  moving  to  Vtneen- 
n«  s.  re.-igned  his  office  in  Hamilton  County  and 
was  succeeded  as  coroner  by  Maj.  George  Gor- 
don, the  tavern  keeper,  on  June  18.  17^3.  The 
appointment  of  John  Slitcs  (iano  as  prothonotary 
•  f  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  clerk  of  the 
Curt  .1  Gtncral  (Juarler  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
for  Hamilton  County  in  place  of  Samuel  Swan, 
di  ceased,  is  given  in  the  official  records  as  of 
September  \<),  '703  '  >n  <  Vtolter  1st  of  this 
same  year.  John  Armstrong  of  Columbia,  the 
well  known  soldnr  and  citizen,  was  ap|  minted 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Hamilton  County  and  on 
<Vtol.tr  jKth  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  Another  justice  of  the  peace  for  Hamil- 
ton (  oiintv  appointed  Nov  ember  I  3th  of  this  same 
v.-ar  was  John  Mercer.  In  Nov.ml.cr  of  tin  fol- 
lowing y.ar,  171*4.  Timothy  S. mines  and  Stephen 
v\  o,  d  w.  re  co'im-issi,  ,„,  ,j  nistn-es  of  the  peace 
and  Aaron  Cadwell  was  appuit.1  commissioner 
to  succeed  <  iano  and  McMillan  111  issuing  licenses 
Freeman  was  succeeded  at  this  tune  as  Cnitcd 
Statts  attorney  h\  Faac  DartHille.  wli.x  career 
s<-eiiis  to  have  been  unfortunate  as  indicated  in 
the  extract-  of  the  newspaper  i\u  -ted  tlsewhere. 
<  m  April  .'o.  170s.  another  ju-tic<  of  ihe  peace 
was  appointed.  John  Wallace 

<  in  June  '..  1  7.  1'-.  St.  (  lair  sitting  with  Symnn  s 
and  I  iirn.r  in  Icgi-'ativc  m  -  -  n  ;ri  passed  an  act 
i.\  n-mn  t:ng  the  jnda  ;al  -'  iKm  and  rstabh -h - 
i:-g  in  w  cutis  ni  judicature,  I  be  Court  of 
'uu.  !al  Oi:arter  S0-.1l>  of  the  Peace  was  to 
tt-.-«-1  f'  i'i   ti;-:es  a  war  and  to  he  composed  of 

the   i  :!:>    C-r.-iU   the  1 , :  1 1 : 1 1 ..  .  I  h\   the  Gov - 

r  -  .1     g .  1 1  ■  c  r  in  ha>l    am   time  <'■ m- 

srttnt  ::g  a  .|in  ri :  -  - :  to  ■  '.  •  b-.ri.  -s.  The  Court 
•  t  C-     •:  '  n  w  a~  ,••  n-ptnti  d  h\  justices  ap- 

p  -ii-o  ■  tl  .•  1  i-  *  1  *- 1 1 '  t .  .t  w  •••  an  thr.  c  would 
c  .'•  •  .1  .••  -  n»:  \:'t.  r  the  1  as, age  ,,f  this  ad, 
we  'I'd  ,:,.t  11:  \~<i>-  ih- «  eh, 1  11  atid  Tim 
I-'  s'v  w  .  '  e  a"  '  .nt'  .[  1 1 :  -■ ;  ■  ,  if  the  p,  ace. 
V  d  ,.,   \/::..  tl  1  I  ";s  ,  .„  1 7. y .,  Ignatius  Frown. 
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William  Bunn.  Ichabod  B.  Miller,  Asa  Kitchcl, 
Jacob  W  hite  ami  Alexander  Martin  in  1799, 
<  dear  Todd  in  1K00,  Janus  Findlay,  Joseph 
Prtncc.  Kmaniicl  Vantrees  and  Cornelius  Scdam 
in  i St> i  and  William  Armstrong  and  Samuel 
Robb  in  l8oj.  Others  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned are  Henry  Weaver  of  Tucker's  Station, 
appointed  m  17<m.  and  James  Barrett,  appointed 
i"  1795- 

As  already  stated.  Israel  Ludlow  acted  as  clerk 
for  the  first  two  years,  Samuel  Swan  for  the 
following  year  and  John  S.  Gano  for  the  25  years 
following  1793. 

The  attorneys  for  the  I'nited  States  occupied 
practically  the  position  of  prosecuting  attorney. 
The  first  three  were  Dunn.  Freeman  and  Dar- 
neille  already  mentioned.  The  last  named  re- 
signed under  a  cloud  and  in  1796  John  S.  Wills 
seems  to  have  acted.  Arthur  St.  Clair.  Jr..  the 
attorney  general  of  the  Territory,  acted  in  1797, 
George  W.  Burnet  in  the  following  year  and 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr..  from  171/)  to  1807.  Other 
officers  of  this  period  were  the  sheriff,  treasurer, 
register  of  deeds  and  coroner.  John  Brown  we 
know  was  sheriff  for  the  first  two  years  and  had 
as  his  deputy  Isaac  Martin  at  whose  house  the 
court  sat.  John  Ludlow  was  sheriff  the  two  fol- 
lowmg  years  and  Martin  was  one  of  his  deputies, 
another  was  R.  Wheclan.  Daniel  Symmcs  was 
sheriff  for  two  years  ('"95  and  1796)  and 
Jame*  Smith,  commonly  known  as  "Sheriff 
Smith."  who  was  also  collector  of  public  rev- 
enues, served  from  1707  to  1804.  Stephen  Wood's 
appointment  as  treasurer  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Apparently  he  served  at  various 
time*  (hiring  a  period  of  five  years.  Jacob 
Burnet  seems  to  have  acted  as  treasurer 
from  170H  until  1806.  Gordon  continued 
a*  coroner  prohablv  until  17<)<).  During 
the  next  three  years  William  Austin  and 
William  Schenck  seem  to  have  acted.  In  the 
list  of  countv  commissioners  during  this  earlv 
jx-rirwl  are  found  the  names  of  William  McMillan, 
Robert  Wheclan.  Robert  Bcnham,  Joseph  Prince. 
IchaJmd  B.  Miller.  William  Rufrin  and  John 
Bailey.  Tabor  Washburn  seems  to  have  served 
as  commissioners'  clerk  to  i~<>8.  when  he  was 
succeeded  bv  John  Kean.  Robert  Reynolds 
•erved  from  171*)  to  1800  and  Aaron  Goforth  to 

I^.V  Ttl  K  !  Kf.ISI  .ATI  VI'  OHM  II. 

TV  first  Legislative  Council  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  included  the  Governor,  the  Secretary 
and  Judges  Parsons  and  Varnum.  Tt  sat  at 
Marietta  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1788 


and  passed  ten  laws,  to  one  of  which  the  signa- 
ture of  Judge  Symmcs  was  fixed.  There  is  no 
public  record  of  any  acts  of  the  council  during  the 
year  1789.  In  1790  the  council  sat  in  July  and 
August  at  Yinccnnes  and  consisted  of  Sargent, 
Symmcs  and  Turner  and,  subsequently  in  Cin- 
cinnati, we  are  told  St  Clair  took  the  place  of 
Sargent.  But  six  acts  were  passed  during  this 
year.  St.  Clair,  Symmcs  and  Turner  published 
seven  acts  passed  in  Cincinnati  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1791.  In  1792  Sargent,  Symmcs  and 
Putnam  sat  in  Cincinnati  on  the  1st  of  August 
and  fixed  their  names  to  thirteen  laws  which  were 
published  in  Philadelphia.  In  1795  St.  Clair. 
Symmcs  and  Turner  sat  in  Cincinnati  during  the 
months  of  June.  July  and  August.  They  com- 
pletely revised  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and 
caused  them  to  be  printed  in  Cincinnati  by  Wil- 
liam Maxwell.  This  volume,  the  first  printed 
in  Cincinnati,  has  become  famous  as  the  "Max- 
well Code."  In  1798  Sargent,  Symmcs.  Gilman 
and  Meigs  sat  at  Cincinnati  on  Mav  1st.  They 
enacted  eleven  laws,  the  last  legislative  work 
done  by  the  council. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  had  its  beginning 
in  Scptcmlicr,  1799.  It  enacted  38  laws  which 
were  printed  by  Carpenter  Si  Findlay  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1800.  At  the  second  session  beginning 
in  Cincinnati  in  November.  1800.  20  laws  were 
passed,  printeet  in  Oiillicothe  bv  Winship  \ 
Willis  in  l8ot.  At  the  first  session  of  the  sec- 
ond General  Assembly,  beginning  in  Oiillicothe 
in  November,  1801.  40  laws  were  passed,  print- 
ed by  N\  Willis.  Chillicothe.  1802. 

The  minutes  of  the  Legislative  Council  con- 
tain a  record  of  petitions  concerning  the  most 
minute  details  of  the  life  of  the  community  For 
instance  on  May  30.  1 70s.  we  find  there  was  pre- 
sented a  petition  of  Joel  Williams  asking  for 
a  law  to  permit  him  to  erect  and  hold  a  public 
ferry  from  his  landing  in  Cincinnati  to  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  Ohio,  a  petition  of  Rebecca 
Kennedy  for  the  same  purpose,  and  one  of  Dan- 
iel Svmmcs.  the  sheriff  of  Hamilton  County,  con- 
cerning the  better  regulation  of  the  jail  and  the 
safe-keeping  of  prisoners.  Another  petition  was 
that  asking  for  a  divorce.  On  June  2nd  we  find 
that  Stephen  Wood,  the  treasurer,  produced  his 
hooks  and  papers.  These  were  found  defective 
and  he  was  permitted  to  withdraw  them  for  cor- 
rection. 

On  the  13th  of  August  the  Governor  was  di- 
rected to  declare  by  proclamation  what  ferry 
should  lx?  erected,  by  whom  to  be  kept  and  where 
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.incl  the  Court  of  Onartcr  Sessions  was  em- 
powered to  fix  the  rates. 

An  interesting  jRtition  was  that  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  011  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 30,  \J'f),  from  a  ntiuther  of  citizens  of 
Hamilton  County,  praying  for  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  justice  from  Cincinnati  l<>  Mill  creek 
ln-lweeti  William  Ludlow's  ami  Jacob  White's. 
Fortunately  for  the  citv  it  was  revived  that  this 
request  was  unreasonable  and  iv.i»  not  granted 

A  resolution  of  November         \~*n.  directed 
the  preparation  of  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  Territory  calling  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  strict  attention  to  industry  and  frugality  and  \ 
the  discountenancing  of  idleness  and  dissipation.  ' 
the  encouraging  of  home  manufactures  and  the  1 
retrenchment  ot  unnecessary  expense-. 

THK  Mii.iri  v 

The  first  law  passed  hy  the  I ..  gisl.uivc  Coun- 
cil, that  of  July   jj.  was  for  the  puq>ose  I 
of  regulating  and  establishing  the  militia.     In  i 
accordance  with  this  act  liovirnor  St.  Clair  on  ; 
the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  newly  created 
Hamilton  County  made  a  number  of  militia  ap  , 
pointments  "For  the  First  Kegtnient  of  Militia  , 
in  the  County  of  Hamilton."     The  appointments  | 
seem  to  have  contemplated  the  formation  ot  four  I 
companies,     The  captains  were  John  Stiles  dano 
and  James  l  linn  at  Cotumhia.  Israel  Ludlow  at 
Cincinnati  and  tier  sham  Card  at  North  I'.end. 
Lieutenants  were   Francis  Kttmcdy.  John  Fer- 
ris.  Luke  Foster  and  Frice  Virgin.    The  ensigns 
were  Scott   Traverse.  Fphraun    Kihby,  h'.lijah 
Stites  and  John  Dunlap.    <  > t »  DecemUr  1st  of 
the  s.mie  year  Kennedy  resigned  his  captamcv 
and  was  succeeded  hy  Scott  Traverse,  whose  place 
as  eiisrgn  was  filled  bv  the  appointment  of  Ku  h- 
ard  I'.vtihani      Moth  of  these  were  in  Ludlow's 
company  at  I  mcinnali.    In  March  of  the  follow- 
ing ytar  the  official  records  -lvnv  that  bv  the 
general  orders  flie  n turns  of  the  militia  with 
the  nport  i  f  arms  were  to  hi'  made  to  the  Sec- 
ntary    at    mice      Regulations   were  established 
for  tlie  ap|M.rtiomiig  of  militia  to  the  various 
called    forties*,  ,  and  ii|"Ti  the  firing  of  one  can 
in  n  or  th re--  muskets  the  1 1  n 1 1 1 1.1  wire  to  repair 
to  their  iniiiii  posts      \n  tiring  of  guns  within 
a  nil,   .■['  .111  \    t".  ttit'i,  upon  eve.pt   f.  r  defense  or 
the  purpo,r  of  aL.Tm  was  forbid  hn     At  the  h.  at- 
mg  of   the   n  \,  d!.    .  \«ry    man   ttir.  •*:<  d   m  the 
mtlifa  and  within   the    I"! "  1 1 1  •  .  1 1    ai  was  r  1  ■  |  •  t  :  r.  •  I 
to  .1 ; -t h  :i r  e.|~  11  parade  w  -th  Irs  arms  read  .    t>  >T 
mibtar  y   s,  •  v  I.,  c  at.d  a  t>.it  r  •!  was  »,  nt  out  <  in- 
ir.ormng  It.  rn  the  fortification,  hi  the  s.  rtN-v.ents  ■ 
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and  no  one  was  allow cd  to  pass  out  until  it  had 
returned.  This  reconnaissance  was  for  the  pur- 
p.  >e  of  preventing  a  surprise,  the  fatal  effect  of 
w  hich  had  been  so  recent  I  v  impressed  upon  all 
minds  The  orders  Concluded  with  the  stati 
ment  that  "to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against 
all  dinger,  it  must  U-  the  utmost  invariable  prac- 
tice upon  having  the  fortifications,  even  for  the 
short<  st  distance  to  take  our  arms  in  our  hands, 
for  experience  has  convinced  us  that  the  In- 
dian will  conceal  himself  at  our  verv  doors.  In 
the  fields  alone  and  at  labor,  men  would  at  this 
tune  be  mo»i  wantonly  sporting  their  lives.  They 
should  work  in  large  partus,  armed,  and  with 
-entitiCs  alvvavs  posted  out.  This  will  tie  serve 
and  insure  securitv.  while  a  contrarv  line  of  con- 
duct may  deprive  of  many  good  soldiers  ami 
valuable  numbers  of  community."  (St.  Clair 
1'aper-.  Vol.  II.  p.  27.1.  | 

<  In  April  30th  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory. 
Winthrop  Sargent,  was  commissioned  colonel  of 
the  militia  and  on  the  oth  of  the  following  month 
all  persons  between  the  age  of  15  and  50  were 
ordered  to  be  enrolled  as  militia.  In  December, 
alter  the  St.  (  lair  defeat,  ihe  Hamilton  County 
UaitalioTi  was  nior<  fully  organized  and  placed 
under  the  charge  ot  t  thvar  Spencer  as  heuhnant- 
eolotiel,  [irice  Virgin  became  captain  in  place 
of  Cersham  Card  of  North  l!etid  while  Daniel 
iiriftm  was  niaile  a  lieutenant  and  John  I'.ovv 
man  an  <  its,gn  m  the  first  regiment.  Very  shortly 
afterwards,  Levi  Woodward  was  appointed  cap 
tain  and  John  Vance  an'!  John  Wallace  were 
made  lieutenants.  Isaac  Freeman  received  an 
cit»ign*s  commission.  Kihbv  was  promoted  to 
he  liiutcnant  m  place  of  Scott  Traverse.  res:gneil. 
The  ce.iitinrng  danger  from  ihe  Indians  made 
tucessarv  tlie  proclamation  of  September  |H. 
■  7<i-\  iptoted  ebi  where,  with  refeia  nee  to  the  re- 

< (ltiro-injit  that  each  eiti/i.ti  should  attend  public 
worship  arn  i  d  and  et|iiipped  as  though  he  was 
marching  «ngage  with  the  en<  my  as  required 
I  \  the  law  >  of  the  Territory  .    (  Act  Inly  2.\~<)\.) 

(  >ti  Nov,  vb.  r  j8th  of  tin-  year  {  I7'»ji.  Thom- 
as iioirlv.  g,  •itletnan  (Cowdv'i  the  first  lawyer 
.•ilimtted  to  the  bar.  w.is  appoint,  d  ensign  of  the 
hr-a  ri  gin-i  i't. 

In  the  h<  ginning  of  the  f  ''lowing  \<;ir  on  Janu- 
ary loth.  Lud'ovv  re-'gm  d  hi-  eapi.uncv  and  was 
s'.t.'.ed..!  bv  John  W.d!aee  Feiiham  resigned 
h-s  |..s--,.rl  ,  rsign  and  yy.is  ,t:o  ■<  ,-,]ed  hy 
I  'l  '.e'oti  S'. -  (  >:!ier  a|.[  ■  --it:,!,  nis  :n  lam! 
a--,  hi  f.  ll.  '!■  "t  F'  l,-rt  I'.m-fou  as  eap'.a'fl  and 
Lmm  s  M,  i  ,.nin  !.  !i.  ::».-nant.  «'tn  the  |st  of  Feb- 
ruary   [ "...  ti  ;.v'  ■  :  ri  (  irctitt  was  appointed  lieutenant 
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in  the  first  regiment  in  place  of  Newell  killed  and 
Ignatius  Ross  in  place  of  Miller.  The  approach 
of  hostilities  made  necessary  by  the  breaking  off 
•  •I  negotiations  with  the  Indians  was  the  occasion 
for  a  proclamation  of  the  (inventor  calling  at- 
tention particularly  on  the  part  of  the  militia 
officers  to  the  im|>orlancc  of  diligence  in  the  in- 
s|*.ction  of  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  the 
companies.  A  little  later,  on  October  19th,  the 
removal  of  Robert  IUmton  to  Yincennes  in  Knox 
County  created  a  vacancy  as  captain  in  the  first 
regiment  and  John  Green  received  this  commis- 
sion. McConncil  who  had  recently  been  appoint- 
ed lieutenant  also  resigned  and  in  his  place  as 
lieutenant  and  adjutant  was  appointed  Davics 
(Darius)  C.  Orcutt.  Other  appointments  were 
those  of  Samuel  Creigh  and  John  Schooly  as 
ensigns,  and  James  Lyon  and  Stephen  Rceder, 
lieutenants,  the  latter  in  place  of  Vance  removed. 
Ten  days  later,  October  29th.  the  Governor  di- 
rected Lieutenant-Colonel  Spencer  to  mount 
|>atrol  in  Cincinnati,  Columbia  and  North  Bend 
every  night  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  sur- 
prise from  Indians  of  which  the  people  were 
apprehensive,  while  General  Wayne's  army  was 
moving  into  the  Indian  country.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  in  the  following  year  is  in- 
dicated by  the  proclamation  of  July  31st,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  ordering  a 
fast  on  the  14th  of  August.  This  issued  by  the 
Secretary  was  enclosed  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
S|<etuer  at  Columbia  with  the  request  that  it 
be  read  by  Mr.  Smith  to  his  charge  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

After  the  victory  of  Wayne,  the  militia  were 
>.alled  upon  to  do  quasi  police  duty  on  September 
K.  170.-4.  A  number  of  Choctaw  Indians  who  had 
Keen  aiding  General  Wayne  were  assaulted  on 
ibeir  return  from  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes  by 
lawless  men  and  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
I'ort  Washington.  Colonel  Sargent  detailed 
twenty  privates  from  the  militia  with  the  due 
ci implement  of  non-commissioned  officers  under 
the  command  of  Major  Gano  to  be  paraded  at 
Mr  Cutter's  near  the  churchyard  and  the  Major 
was  directed  to  establish  and  preserve  order  in 
C  incinnati  and  afford  protection  to  the  Indians. 
The  town  was  disturbed  for  several  days  by  the 
violence  of  some  of  the  old  pioneers  to  whom  no 
Indian  was  a  g<*»l  Indian  except  a  dead  Indian, 

1  The  varied  duties  of  tbc  militia  are  indicated 
by  the  instruction  sent  Octol>er  6,  l~<~)4.  to  Cap- 

,  tain  Virgin  at  North  I'.end  to  remove  squatters 
intruding  upon  government  lands  west  of  the 
Great   Miami.    On   November  25.  1794,  there 


seems  to  have  been  a  large  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  officers  of  the  militia.  On  this  date,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  records,  the  following 
military  promotions  and  appointments  were  made: 
Lieut.  William  Rittenhoitse  to  be  captain;  Rob- 
ert  Wheelan.  lieutenant;  Garret  Vanvilc.  en- 
sign; Knsign  Celadon  Symmes  to  be  lieutenant; 
Samuel  Seward,  ensign;  Lieut.  James  Lyon, 
captain  vice  Wallace  removed ;  Knsign  Czoe 
Hates,  lieutenant:  Samuel  Dick,  ensign;  Darius 
C.  Orcutt,  captain  vice  Grear  removed ;  Jona- 
than Schooly,  lieutenant ;  John  Riddle,  ensign 
vice  Creigh  removed;  Seth  Cutter,  ensign  vice 
Schooly  promoted;  Janus  Cox.  adjutant  vice  Or- 
cutt promoted ;  John  Brown,  lieutenant  and  ad- 
jutant ;  and  Knsign  Jonathan  Bowman,  lieuten- 
ant. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Green- 
ville, there  was  not  much  demand  for  the  service 
of  the  militia  for  some  years.  From  lime  to  time 
Captain  Flinn  at  Columbia  or  Lieut.  Celadon 
Symmes  at  North  Bend  or  some  other  militia 
officer  was  called  ujwm  to  lead  parties  in  pursuit 
of  horse  thieves  and  on  other  occasions  the  whole 
body  of  the  volunteer  soldiers  turned  out  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  or  to  take  part  in  the  sadder  functions, 
such  as  the  memorial  funeral  of  General  W  ash- 
ington. 

General  Harrison  after  his  resignation  from 
the  army  was  made  chief  officer  of  the  territorial 
militia  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Secretary  with 
headquarters  at  Cincinnati.  Among  the  general 
orders  we  find  that  of  September  24,  1794,  issued 

1  by  him  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  stating  that  the  Secre- 

1  tary  of  the  Territory  then  vested  with  all  the 
powers  of  Governor  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  same  would  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  instant, 
review  the  first  battalion  of  militia  of  Hamilton 
County.  The  battalion  was  to  be  formed  for  this 
purpose  at  three  o'clock,  on  some  convenient  s|K>t 
of  ground  near  to  Major  Ludlow's. 

Arthur  St.  Clair.  Jr.,  and  Jacob  Burnet  were 
to  act  as  aids-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief 
on  this  occasion,  and  were  to  be  respected  and 

I  oltcvcd  accordingly.  This  order  addressed  to 
I.ieiit.-Col.  John  S.  Gano.  the  commander  of  ihc 
first  battalion  of  Hamilton  County  militia,  was 

I  accompanied  by  a  note  requesting  Gano  to  fill  up 

,  the  blank  with  the  hour  he  thought  most  con- 
venient. In  Freeman's  Journal  of  October  27, 
i-<>8.  Colonel  Gano  commands  the  officers  of  the 
militia  to  march  their  respective  companies  to 
the  public  grounds  in  Cincinnati  on  Tuesday  the 
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yrth  instant  so  as  to  form  iKittaliou  for  exercise 
by  eleven  A.  M.;  a  tr< x r|>  of  hor-v  wa>  included. 
The  Spy  >in<i  Gazette  of  Ma>  13,  i/'/j.  publishes 
a  battalion  order  of  Daniel  Sv  mines,  lieutenant 
and  adjutant,  exhorting  the  officers  to  exercise 
and  teach  the  men  the  ntee>«ar>  manoeuvres. 
Lieutenant  Symnus  trusts  that  the  delay  of  the 
muster  will  permit  the  farmers  to  put  in  their 
crops  and  the  officers  to  improve  their  men  in 
drill  so  that  they  may  Ik'  distinguished  when 
the  battalion  is  formed  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
A  little  later  came  the  battalion  parade  on  the 
Fourth  with  two  or  three  companies  in  uniform 
and  a  troop  of  horsemen  about  thirty  in  number 
mostly  so.  also  reviewed  by  Harr  son. 

The  Spy  and  (uKCttc  of  July  :<».  1800.  contains 
a  notice:      ..,Jkv|>s  i,.  s.tm.Ks' " 

"  Those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  join  a  vohm- 
ter  light  infantry  company  are  requested  to  meet 
at  Mr.  Meatman's  tavern." 

The  company  was  organized  and  at  its  head 
was  Sheriff  Smith.  About  that  time  we  are  told 
that  the  militia  of  the  count)  were  organized  into 
five  comjvanics  numbering  alxnit  eight  hundred, 
one  of  which  was  this  company  of  light  infantry 
just  mentioned.  The)  were  required  to  muster 
two  da\s  m  the  spring  and  four  da\s  in  the  fall 
and  two  of  these  da\-  were  devoted  to  school  in- 
strnctioiis  for  the  officers.  These  organizations 
wire  under  the  acl.  of  1  Hecmbe  r  t^.  IJ'f).  and 
December  H.  t S« w bv  which  act*  th-c  militia  were 
reorganized.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  act 
that  we  find  St.  C  lair  forwarding  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  I 'resident  a  list  of  proper  persons  to 
be  appMiitcd  general  officers  According  to  Ins 
statement  (St.  (."lair  to  Pickering.  March  30 
iXm>i:  "In  the  county  of  Hamilton  i  i]iver 
Spencer  commands.  Me  is  an  old  officer  but  has 
Ik  en  altogether  inattentive  to  the  militia  and  is 
either  too  old  or  too  indolent  to  give  much  at- 
tention to  it  in  future  Next  to  him  stand.  John 
S  <  iat|o.  an  active  intelligent  man  and  a  staunch 
friend  to  t  "lovenunent."  (St.  (lair  Paper...  Vol. 
11.  p.  4',;.  1 

The  Cm"  thus  mentioned  was  of  course  the 
pioneer.  He  had  been  top  .graphical  engineer 
in  command  of  an  advance  |«arty  to  survey  the 
route  for  the  march  of  the  army  under  Si  ("air 
and  .hand  in  that  defeat.  He  afterwards  com- 
manded the  battalii  ii  of  one  hundred  and  thtrlv- 
two  iiim  mclii.'nig  Cm  or  fiftv  volunteer*  who 
marched  to  tin  .c,  -it  •  .  >f  St  (  "la it '.  dc :\ .  hi:n.  d 
the  dead  and  It.  right  hack  the  .iritis  an.!  again 
acted  a.  captain  in  the  .xpcl.ti.  n  t  ■  build  Fort 


St.  (  lair.  He  was  in  command  of  a  comjiany  of 
one  hundred  volunteers  who  marched  to  the  re- 
lief of  Kingsbury  at  Dunlap  s  Station.  He  sub- 
sequently received  commissions  as  captain,  major, 
brigadier  and  major-general  of  the  first  division 
of  the  Ohio  militia,  remaining  in  the;  service  from 
Septemlter  I,  iSo^,  until  1S1S.  when  he  removed 
to  Covington.  Part  of  the  time  during  the  ab- 
sence of  (ieneral  Harrison  be  acted  as  general 
in  chief  of  the  military  districts.  He  also  acted 
m  the  earlier  days  as  surveyor  and  aided  in 
marking  the  sections  and  fractions  in  one  of  the 
range,  of  the  Symmes  pureha.c.  He  was  clerk 
of  the  court  for  many  years.  He  died  January 
I.  I *-»_>.  and  his  remains  were  afterwards  buried 
in  Spring  » irove  Cemetery  His  mother  wa-  a 
daughter  oi  Judge  William  C,.  .forth. 

CI  NCI  N  N  ATI  TOW  N  sll  1 1'. 

The  first  civil  administrative  organization  in 
Hamilton  C  ounty  was  that  of  the  townships. 
Tin  history  of  tbe  erection  of  these  subdivisions 
is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  In  the 
early  davs  before  the  constitution  of  tin-  State 
was  adopted,  these  were  created  in  the  different 
counties  bv  the  courts  of  (icinral  Quarter  S' s- 
sion.  and  later  1>\  the'  county  commission, ts  and 
assrviat,-  judges  of  the-  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
acting  concurrently.  The  act  of  February  i>}. 
iSlo.  gave  to  the  count >  o>n  imis.iouci  s  cvhl- 
sive  jurisdiction.  The  first  three-  townships  rep- 
resented the  settlement,  tir.t  niaile  and  togiihcr 
included  the  whole  of  th,-  purchase  on  the  riser 
extending  I"  the  military  range,  a  point  six  miles 
north  of  iht  present  village  of  Springdatc.  The 
names  gty.n  i<»  ilu  «c  township,  were  in  order  of 
the  s,  tthuunts.  ("olunibia.  Cincinnati  and  Miami. 
The  Court  of  ijttartcr  N'-i..il>  in  1  — ■  > i  erecte«l 
the  thr.<  t"wr..]iips. 

Columbia  began  "at  the  f.  «.t  of  the  second  me- 
ridian east  of  Cincinnati  on  the  '  »lno  bank; 
thence  north  to  the  third  entire  (or  military, 
range,  thence  ca«t  to  the  Little  Miami:  thence 
d'.wn  the  Miami  to  the  <  'hioRiver;  thence  down 
the  I  »hto  to  place  of  In-ginning." 

Cincinnati  u.i-  de.crii.ed  as  '  h<  ginning  at  a 
point  where  th.  -ictn]  meridian  .*  a .  l  of  the  town 
niter  stcts  th.  Mh:o;  tin  nee  .'.own  that  .|ie.im 
a'- ait  el<  v  etl  mile,  to  die  tir.t  mt  ridian  east  of 
Rapid  Run.  tin  nc  ti-.rth  to  1 1  if  Pig  Miami, 
tin  nee-  up  that  .tn  am  to  the  1 1 ■  1 1  !:r,  of  th.  i.ill- 
-.arv  rang.:  tinner  to  tl.    ['ace  of  h<  gm- 

mvg.  ' 

y,  town.hq.  «...      -cnh.  .1  a-  "beginning 

at  a  p'liit  on  the  <  ilu.-  at  tic  hrM  i:<ri.h.«n  east 
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of  the  mouth  of  Rapid  Run;  thence  due  north  to 
tho  Croat  Miami;  thence  flown  that  stream  to 
the  ( >hio ;  thence  tip  tho  ( >hio  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning.'' No  part  of  this  township  is  in  the 
present  limits  of  C  incinnati. 

Tht  erection  of  Mntler  County  anil  other  coun- 
ties in  1803  nude  necessary  a  rearrangement  of 
the  townships,  which  left  to  Columbia  township 
the  territory  now  included  in  that  township  to- 
other with  Spencer  township  and  that  part  of 
the  city  now  east  of  the  second  meridian  east  of 
tin  old  city  of  Cincinnati. 

The  new  boundaries  of  Cincinnati  town-hip 
commenced  "at  the  southeast  corner  of  Miami 
township  on  the  <  >hio  River;  thence  north  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  action  1"  in  fractional  range 
J.  township  2:  thence  caM  nine  milts;  thence 
south  to  the  Ohio;  thence  westward  along  the 
<  »hio  to  the  place  of  beginning."  These  lines 
included  more  than  one-half  of  what  was  subse- 
quently Delhi  township,  the  eastern  part  of 
C,reen  except  the  three  northern  sections,  the 
whole  of  Mill  Creek  except  the  northern  section 
and  the  city  of  Cincinnati  to  the  range  line  on  the 
cast. 

A  very  important  matter,  as  indicated  by  the 
action  of  the  court  at  the  time  of  the  institution 
of  townships,  was  the  selection  of  cattle-brands. 
"A"  was  assigned  to  Columbia.  "I!"  to  Cincin- 
nati and  "C"  to  Miami. 

Hy  this  change  the  western  line  of  Columbia 
township  ran  due  north  from  the  )H>mt  where 
the  line  between  section  t  of  the  third  township 
and  section  31  of  the  fourth  township  of  the  sec- 
ond fractional  range  cuts  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  V>  'he  last  named 
township.  Subsequently  Spencer  township  was 
taken  off  the  southern  part  of  thi>  township,  the 
dividing  line  running  between  the  second  and 
third  tier  of  sections  of  the  fourth  township, 
running  east  from  the  northwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion 32  to  the  Miami  River. 

Colerain  township  had  been  created  in  17^*4  by 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  given  the  cat- 
tle brand  "C  •' 

Springfield  township  had  been  carved  out  of 
^Cincinnati  township  in  1705  as  a  result  of  the 
great  movement  of  settlers  to  the  country  after 
security  from  the  Indians  was  assured  by  the 
Wayne  victory 

South  Rend  township,  created  in  170s.  includ- 
ed1 Delhi  and  a  part  of  ( I  recti.  Delhi  was  not 
create*!  until  more  than  fifteen  vears  later  and 
Crctii  profiahlv  a»>ont  1800.  Although  the  name 
Sycamore  appears  in  1800.  the  township  docs  not 
ai 


appear  to  have  been  created  until  1803  at  the 
time  of  the  general  reorganization  following  the 
admission  of  ( )hio  to  statehood. 

Mill  Creek  was  set  off  in  1K00  from  Cincin- 
nati ami    Springfield    townships.    Its  southern 
line  was  at  the  old  corporation  line  at  Liberty 
street  and  it  occupied  the  third  township  of  the  .,. 
second  fractional  range.  '    ".  ,  . 

MIMK  TIHWSIlll'  IU  KKKIO.  -  <*" 

The  hrst  Cincinnati-  township  officers,  so  far...- 
as  can  now  Ik-  staled  with  accttracv.  were  as  fol- 
lows :  c- 

"1701— Levi  \\<KMlwartl,  township  clerk;  Sam- 
uel Martin,  constable;  John  Thompson  and 
JaitK-s  Wallace.  overseers  of  the  pxtr;  James 
(■owdy,  overseer  of  roads;  Isaac  Martin,  Jacob 
Reeder,  and  James  Cunningham,  street  commis- 
sioners. 

"i~')J — Samuel  Martin,  constable;  John  Lud- 
low' and  David  K.  Wade,  overseers  of  the  poor ; 
James  Miller,  Jacob  Miller,  and  John  Nance, 
viewers  of  enclosures  and  appraisers  of  dam- 
ages; Isaac  Martin.  Jacob  Reeder.  and  Lzekicl 
Savre,  overseers  of  highways. 

"1703 — Nathaniel  Mantes  and  RoU-rt  (iowdv. 
constables;  Jacob  Reeder  and  Mo-e-  Miller,  over- 
seers of  the  poor;  Joseph  Mcllenry,  Samuel 
Freeman,  and  Stephen  Reeder,  viewers  of  enclo- 
sures and  appraisers  of  damage*  ;  Isaac  Martin. 
Csual  I  Sates,  and  John  Scb.»>(\.  overseers  of 
highways. 

"1794 — Nathan  Mantes,  Darius  C.  (  >rcutt,  and 
RolK-rt  dowdy,  constables;  James  Mrady  and 
David  li.  Wade.  overseers  of  the  poor;  James 
Wallace.  Levi  W<x>dward.  and  James  Lyon, 
viewers  of  enclosures  and  appraisers  of  dam- 
ages; Isaac  Martin.  Jacob  White,  and  William 
I'owell.  overseers  of  highways. 

"|-c»5 — Nathan  Manic-.  Fphraim  Carpent- r. 
and  ISenjamin  Van  lb>ok.  constables;  James 
Mrady  and  Samuel  Freeman,  overseers  of  the 
|n»ir  iSamtiel  Dick  and  Richard  Menham.  viewers 
of  enclosures  and  appraisers  of  damages;  James 
Mrady.  Levi  Wo»->dward.  and  Samuel  Freeman, 
overseers  of  highways."  1  Ford's  Cincinnati,  p. 
51.) 

Abraham  C  arey  was  a  constable  of  Cincinnati 
township  in  1707.  Levi  McLean  in  l7'»Sand  John 
Mailey  in  i?'?).  James  Smith  and  William  Stan- 
lev  were  trustees  in  iXni-oj  and  William  State 
in  1N0I.  Other  overseers  of  the  poor  given  by 
John  D  Caldwell  include  Abraham  Carey  1  \  ~>t>t- 
iSiko.  1'i-ter  Kemper  1  18001,  and  Cornelius  Van 
Nuvs  1  1S0M11  V  (Cincinnati  .\nnttal  Report s. 
t8KS.  p.  /sS.) 
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CINCINNATI  VILLAGE  (1790-1802)-I. 

Early  Dkscrutioks  ot    nil  Villa.. f.     The  (iRo»TH  ok  the  Tows   and    Population --Early 
Hi  u.iuni.s — Thk  Ftn-r  Fire    The  Arrival  of  JrncK  Burnet— Samuel  Surf's  Reminis 
cences—  Tin   Fiksi   Jail    Tut  Arrival  <>f  Dr.  Drake — Cincinnati  in  1800 — Thk  First 
White  Chiii>  Born  in  Cincinnati  —  Early  Seitlehs 


Hit-  ph\ steal  a*|*.vt  .if  the  *eitleimnt  i-lwuecd 
littl  *|owl\  tti  the  tir*t  few  Mars  of  it*  i  M-iriur. 
Ilic  fear  of  the  Indian*  iiecc-vtnW  ki.pt  the  in- 
habitant* together  ami  tin-  < m t - 1> »T ~-  were  tw-.l 
ner.h  for  farniiii-:  purpos,-.  Mill  lliere  an 
aim-  -sphere  ..I  pr..*perir.  f,,r  a  nine  at  least.  Dnr- 
iiil:  tin-  tir*t  M-ar  i  I7'*>  I  the  s,  ttlemcnt.  which 
ae. '  r<liiii;  to  the  l  'ir>\!.'n  of  ion,  'hiring  the 
)>re\i'>tis  vi.ir  e-'iisis-i.i  .  f  It  tannins  ait't 
immar:  tc<l  iv  n  mhahiimo  twrn!\  small  !■  •<•,  cabins 
bnitl  .m  tin  t,.wer  bank,  inrrca*.  4  b\  a.  mam 
as  fort,  famm.*  ,,n4  an  «.|tlal  nttn ift  r  -.t  tit  w 
cabin*.  !  !;,•  rifst  iw,,  ir.niK  li.ti-.*  u  <  r<-  hu.lt 
diinit^  tilts  \-ar  ami  amotii:  the  population  were 
tu..  Ma.  1  smiths,  two  earjx  liters.  ;i  -1), K maker,  a 
la:!,  r  an. I  a  i:ias.  »n. 

1  i  in  1 1 1  . . r  twenn  <>f  the  mliat.itatits  w  ..re  V.  :il<.4 
le.   tile  Iri.liatis  .hinti-  tins  kv.it 

I   \kl.\    111       HI  I- I  !"Vs  ,  ,h     f  Ml    \  ILL  v., I 

I  irie  '  f  the  ear!-.-*.  ,  h  ■**.  t  ' ;  >•  i.  .11  *  of  tile  village 
:«  t rat  of  I'.eit  ati.tn  \  an  <  K  '.<-  a'rea-K  ipi.-t.  •!. 
\l  tlx  I'll  e  of  hi*  ' . ,  1 1 . 1 1  v  o.  <  n  la-mar\  V  1  ~<  ^  «.  he 
1 1  '  s  us  th.it  two  a'".,  h<  w  I'll'  In. 11-  s  hail 
been  ,  r,  , -r-l  ami  *<\eral  cabin..  \  1  • : ».  1  r .  t  -  * '  . 
1  orl  \\  .islvn.r*.  "  w  a s  n<  •!  then  c  ••:•]•!'  t>-.|  )•  T  he 
*T»cak*  .  !  i.nier.il  Mar-ear's  tu  m-  ..  -i  :pl<  ■;.  .  ■ !  :n 
l.'.'l'.tltlL.'  it. 

I  he  1  •  1  ■  1 '  1 1  - ■  •  c  •  f  th.  town  "  i'-t  ha\e  ;>ro- 
ore**.4  v.  "i  rat-i-:!-.  ti  t  1:1  a  l>  tvr  to  la*  a-*,  s  l- 
ate* it-  tn  1  ;n.  iivi.it;.  wrut-n  \".  .\  .::■>■<  r  ...  t~'r\ 


>\::i-ihs  *a\*  thai  -  tin-  advantage  is  pro.heooit* 
whieh  this  i.iwn  i>  y.nti'tic  over  North  I'.eii.l.  itp- 
uar.i*  .if  forty  fran  e4  ami  hew  e<l-l.  >i;  two  story 
hou»<*  ha\e  Uen.  ati'I  are  htnlluii;  sniee  last 
sju  iii^.  (  »i;e  hmhler  s,  t~  an  example  f. -r 
another,  ati-1  ihe  pla.e  alre.i'h  a-muo  the  a]>- 
jwarailee  of  a  U  \\t\  ..f  s.,me  r»|H',  tahihty,  I  he 
inhahilauts  h;,Vl  ilotihl.  .1  h.  ri-  «ith.m  nine  months 

<  ih\tr  M  SjKiinr  who  airiM.l  at  the  low  11  m 
th<-  follow  itti;  war  -ai-  that  alx-iit  the  j*uA  of 
1  .  hn-arv,  171,1.  when  he  tir~t  saw  tt.  it  eontaine.l 
not  rii'-t.  than  fort;.  <lw.  'imu-.  all  !. cabin*.  an<l 
r  1  ■  T  i\C'i.l'iio  two  hr.ii'lre.l  atnl  htt.  inhabitant*. 
In  the  *oiith«  a*u  rn  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
-'i.   of  hi*  j. rt  ~itn  .Iwelimo  1 1  tt-  cabin  of 

I  >.  !'    W  .i'lel  111  the  m;.|*t  of  the  fore.t  tree*,  a  1 1 <  1 

itt-t  Ik'.-w.  on  tin  iir*t  bank,  h.tw-eti  the  n ■-.nth 
of  I ).  ■  r  creek  an- 1  l^iw  retire  *tre«t.w<  rr  *calt»-reil 
am.  itio  tlie  Ino  f.-ur  or  ti'.a  ir.-Tc  .  ahm*.  1U'- 
iw..ri  [■.otern  r.  w  'a  narrow  *lr.  ■  t  n..v^  eti- 
lar".  •!  int..  ] >,|. '  w  :i  \  i  .m-l  Mam  street,  on 
h'ri  "tt   -m.|   «    !'!•:;'.::!   »ir.  .  t»,  th<  r.    w  ,  r.  ab'iit 

t'.\  I.o   b  MO.  -  .   ,  1 T 1 .  I   .  n    s,;-;(:v,,rr  ,tn,|  Main. 

t'r-.ti.  oil  •]"    my  n.!  ).:,:,'*.  or  le'l.  a*  It  wa- 

■!.  :h.  r.-  iiiti  s,  a-ir.  .|  al.  -i:l  fifteen  cabins 
\t  tl,<  |. -•  .(  of  :!••»  bank.  c\'ni'li!^'  across 
!'•:•  a-'w  a'.  .!•!•!  \bi"i  -tte.  t.  w.  r.  la'-.  j-:ii<l». 
.■ti  wh'.'\  .1-  latt1;.  .0  ti'e  wmr.-r  of  17.^,  he  ha. I 
o  .  n  I..-.  .  s',.3o..  \i;  ,],.  ^-r  .u„.|  fr.  the 
t.«.i  •;   '1  .    -,v         h.-o.k   !•  r-\.r  Utwct-ii 

lawr.i'e    *tr...(   .,-   !    I  '■■ .  -a- :  w  .e.  ,   .c  1  appropn 
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atcd  to  the  t'nrt.  was  an  open  space  on  which,  al- 
though no  (rets  were  kit  standing,  most  of  their 
large  trunks  won-  still  lyiiiK-  (Spencer's  Nar- 
rative, p.  2J.) 

Saucer's  account  of  the  fort,  which  of  course 
was  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  town,  lias 
already  been  given.  Columbia  as  we  have  seen 
incrcaseil  a  little  more  rapidly  at  first  but  Sy  mines 
was  so  much  impressed  with  the  future  of  Cin- 
cinnati especially  after  it  ha<l  been  selected  as 
the  seat  of  government  that  during  the  year  17*0 
he  laid  out  tin  lots  in  the  fractional  section  12 
as  an  addition  to  the  town  plat;  this  lay  just 
ea>t  of  Broadway  on  the  river.  The  streets  in 
(hi*  addition  were  hut  <*J  feet  wide  and  those  in 
continuation  of  the  east  and  west  streets  took  a 
more  northerly  course  on  lines  following  the 
Iuu;s  of  the  river. 

Mrs.  Wallace  in  her  recollections  states  that  in 
I   170,1  there  was  but  one  frame  dwelling  ut  Cin- 
'  cinnati  and  that  belonged  to  Israel  I.udlow  and 
;    stood  at   the  lower  end  of  Main  street.  The 
'    room  in  front  was  occupied  as  a  store. 

Mat  hew  Winton  kept  tavern  on  Front  nearly 
opposite  to  David  I".  Wade,  rather  to  the  west. 
Fzckiel  Say  re-  was  exactly  opposite  Wade.  A 
<  icrnian  named  Picket  had  a  <lram  shop  oppo- 
site  I  Mum  street  between  Front  and  the  river 
hank.  Mrs.  Wallace  and  lu-r  husband.  John  S. 
Wallace,  resided  on  Front  street  below  Race. 
Joel  Williams'  celebrated  tavern  was  at  what 
was  afterwards  called  Latham's  Corner.  This 
was  on  Water  street  as  was  also  Isaac  Filter's 
tavern  (Cist's  Miscetlany.  Vol.  II.  p.  65;  Cin- 
cinnati in  1851).  p.  t.p>. ) 

The  next  year.  1701.  was  not  an  especially 
prosperous  one.  About  one-half  of  the  able 
Ixiiied  citizens  had  gone  with  the  arniv  and  many 
of  them  had  been  killed.  \o(  onl\  was  the  mini- 
Ikt  of  citizens  lessened  by  this  loss  but  many 
were  frightened  away  by  the  sad  result  of  the 
campaign  and  removed  to  Kentucky.  N'o  manu- 
facturing establishments  were  built  this  year 
except  a  horse  mill  for  grinding  corn.  Iliis 
st..xl  on  Main  street  below  Fourth.  It  was  used 
at  times  by  the  Presbyterians  for  their  meetings 
as  their  church  bad  not  yet  been  built. 

John  Bartlc.  however,  opened  his  general  store 
in  the  hipped  roof  frame  building  on  the  corner 
of  Front  and  Broadway,  where  the  Cincinnati 
HoUl  was  subsequently  erected.     This  has  been  1 
generally  accept*  d  as  the  first  regular  store  in  j 
Cincinnati. 

John  Bartlc  (properk  Battel  1  was  born  in 
Li'  Manic.  France.  al>otit   1743.     He  served  in  ' 


i 


the  army  of  his  native  country  and  afterwards 
came  to  America  with  Lafayette.  At  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  he  retired  with  the 
title  of  colonel.  Me  at  first  became  an  army- 
trader  between  Baltimore,  Hagerstown  ami  Pitts- 
burg and  afterwards  started  the  first  store  in 
Cincinnati.  This  he  left  for  a  time  and  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  St.  Clair.  Ilarmar  and 
Wayne  ami  after  the  |xacc  of  (ireenville  he  re- 
turned and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants.  Many  years  later  after  the  mar- 
riage of  bis  children,  growing  weary  of  a  settled 
life,  he  wandered  among  the  Indians  of  the 
North  and  Northwest  undergoing  many  hard- 
ships and  making  many  hairbreadth  escapes. 
When  unite  an  old  man,  he  returned  to  the  house 
of  his  daughter.  Mrs.  F.lijab  Pierce.  Here  he 
lived  for  a  few  years  but  finally  his  roving  ten- 
dencies came  upon  him  again  and  he  disappeared. 
He  died  in  December.  iK.Vj.  at  the  City  Hospital, 
lie  was  given  a  public  funeral  Dr.  W.  F  De 
Courcy  of  this  city  is  his  great-grandson.  (  In 
Mcntoriam,  p.  101. ) 

T  1 1  K  i;Kli«  I  II  01    rill,  tow  X  AM.  l-ol-t  I  VHON. 

The  first  contcm|K_>rarv  account  of  the  settle- 
ment is  contained  in  a  journal  of  the  trip  made 
by  John  Hcckewelder  in  I7<)J.  This  journal 
was  published  in  Halle  in  i~f/».  The  translation 
of  it  apjK-ars  in  the  /Vhh.«\.'t  <i>r/</  Magazine 
of  History  and  liio^rapliy  1  No.  Nil.  pp.  44 
and  105.1 

(>n  the  first  day  of  Jul*  the  party  reached 
Columbia  and  stopped  with  Majjr  Stites.  Hccke- 
welder found  here  a  ship  mill  and  many  well 
built  houses  The  inhabitants  numbered  eleven 
hundred,  including  two  Baptist  preachers.  Smith 
and  Clark.  The  town  was  well  situated  except 
that  part  of  the  land  was  inundate*!  by  high 
water.  A  large  portion  of  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered by  walnut  and  Wiist  trees.  On  the  2nd 
of  July  after  breakfast  they  left  Columbia  and 
reached  Cincinnati  at  nine  o'clock  where  they 
were  greeted  with  a  salute  of  nine  cannon  shots 
in  honor  of  C.cticral  Putnam  who  was  *m  a  mis- 
sion to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
Heckewelder  was  assigned  quarters  with  Gen- 
eral Putnam  at  Fort  Washington  hut  he  pre- 
ferred going  to  a  landlord  in  the  town  bv  the 
nam*  of  Martin  (Isaac)  formerly  from  Sussex 
County.  New  Jersey.  There  were  at  that  time 
V»  Indian  women  and  children  confined  as  pris- 
oners in  tlit-  stockade.  These  had  been  brought 
lure  alH.ut  a  year  before  by  the  Scott  and  Wil- 
kinson expedition  Putnam  told  ihetn  that  they 
would  W  soon  released.    In  the  afternoon  Com- 
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tnandant  \\  ilkitis* >ti  arrived  on  Ins  return  from 
a  visit  to  tile  Western  forts  and  on  the  ^nl 
rive  Indian  men  and  one  woman  were  brought 
in  who  came  to  seek  and  take  away  their  captive 
friends.  "  This  fact  was  made  known  to  the 
prisoners  before  night,  die  guard  witlnn  the 
stockade  was  called  away,  and  the  gate  opened, 
but  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoner*.,  a  guard  was 
placed  outride.  It  was  touching  to  witness  the 
loud  outbursts  of  weeping  when  relatives  met." 
This  parly  brought  the  tidings  of  the  murder  of 
Trueinan.  Freeman  and  Hardin.  Ihvkcwcldcr 
witnessed  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  at  which 
time  15  cannon  slvts  were  fired  from  a  six- 
poiinder  in  the  morning,  at  noon  and  in  the 
evening.  Judge  Sv  mines  came  up  trout  North 
Bend  to  attend  this  celebration  The  two  «iay > 
following  were  spent  with  I  > ui< d  Mm/10,  the 
insjH-clor  of  the  troops,  and  1-awvcr  Stmtli  and 
in  viewing  the  town  The  ground  upon  which 
the  town  stands  is  a  plain  along  the  <  >luo  altout 
two  miles  long,  and  extending  northward  seven 
miles  along  the  road  The  town  i>  in  a  manner 
divided  nit"  two  parts,  as  one  or  a  -mind  shore 
of  the  I  >hio  is  i.jo  perches  from  the  real  bank  of 
the  *  >hio.  F.ach  of  these  banks  is  40  ft.  high,  and 
on  account  of  u>  situation  t.r  straight  line,  very 
plea-ant  to  the  eve  What  lies  below  tins  second 
bank,  is  called  the  lower  town;  the  upper  town 
I-  however  connected  with  the  lower  one.  At 
present  there  are  ;>4  survived  lots  purchased 
and  used  for  building  purin^cs  hour  acres  out- 
side of  the  town  belong  to  every  lot  within  the 
town.  The  price  of  the  lots  was  at  first  from 
lour  to  right  dollar-  per  lot.  and  twenty  dollars 
an  acre  for  the  lots  oui-idc  of  the  lown  The 
rush  is  however  s, ,  great  a1  present,  that  lots  are 
being  s.  Id  at  from  S  \o  to  >>»i  cash,  from  the 
second  purchaser  More  than  h..iis1s  have 
bun  built,  manv  of  which  are  two  stories  high, 
will  built  and  painted  rid  The)  command  a 
r.  nt  of  from  50  to  <«>  dollars  per  vcar.  '  In  the 
centre  of  the  upper  town,  there  arc  two  large 
squares.  t|u.  one  intettdi  d  for  a  Court  House,  and 
the  other  for  a  Church  <  'n  the  latter  a  tine 
Church  is  bi  ing  built.  and  under  r--.i  The 
streets  ,,i  lb.  (.  ^\  n  are  e\erv  where  four  peri  lies 
Wide.       \ll    the    lot-    which    have    been  stirveved 

are  cn>  '.<■*•  d  w  ;tb  g....|  |«  >N  and  Indian  corn. 
wllc.lt.  ...its.  bar  It  •.  .  n  :  IK  1 .  potato,  s  and  turnips 
arc  cultivatid  in  tCm.  There  are  eight  .  ti 
r<«;ids  leading  tr>  m  bast  to  \\  e-t  and  >i\  f r ,  m 
South  to  North  plr.is.mt  ;".  .r  waiving,  thi  re  U- 
mg  tv  ohstaC  -  in  tin  wav .  on  the  on,  rad  for 
,V4  of  a  t  1 . •  N  .  ..i.d  01:  the  ■  ih'  r  v  r   1  j  a  m;V 


At  the  cast  end  of  the  town,  and  on  the  second 
height,  lies  Fort  Washington,  built  similar  to 
Campus  Martins  in  Marietta:  the  roof  and  pali- 
sades on  the  front  are  painted  red.  War  the 
fort,  there  are  some  very  fine,  large  gardens,  in 
which  vegetables  and  fine  (lowers  arc  cultivated. 
Tastv  summer-houses  have  Ikcii  bnUt  in  them, 
the  most  prominent  of  these  belong  to  (icn. 
Wilkinson  and  Hr.  (Richard)  Allison  Just 
I*,  low  Fort  Washington  there  are  long  low  build 
ings  forming  a  square,  where  the  mechanics  in 
the  service  of  the  Cniteil  States  Army  work; 
it  is  also  a  storehouse  for  provisions.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  citv  number  more  than  i><>o. 
not  counting  the  garrison  and  its  belongings. 
This  does  not  contain  anv  positive  number,  but 
at  prcse-nt  consists  of  about  men.  The  city 
has  us  judges  and  holds  regular  courts.  The 
military  wish  to  govern,  but  the  city  insists  upon 
Us  rights  under  the  constitution,  and  in  O'Mm- 
ipunce  treuuent  miarreis  ensue.  The  city  i» 
overrun  with  merchants,  and  overstocked  with 

g  Is     More  than       magazines  or  warehouses 

cm  be  counted,  s. .  that  one  injures  tht-  price  of 
the  other  It  is  a  town  teeming  with  idlers,  and 
according  to  the  report  of  respectable  persons, 
they  are  a  people  resembling  S'»|oin.  Yet  thev 
hop*-  that  this  place,  as  well  as  the  others  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  will  perhaps  in 
time,  or  soon.  Ik-  purged  of  this  wicked  class, 
for  experience  teaches,  that  ;i>  s,»iii  as  they  are 
nude  subject  to  t)ic  law.  thev  leave  for  Kentucky 
which  lies  pi-t  acro.s  the  (  ihio,  and  if  thev  are 
stopped  "there,  thev  push  on  (.,  the  extreme 
boundary  along  lb.  Clinch  or  Cumberland  Kivcr. 
or  (  v  i  11  d  >wn  as  far  as  New  <  *ri<  ,uis.  *  '  * 
Although  according  to  the  description,  this  citv 
consists  principally  of  bad  inhabitants  vet  a 
cl.-rgvtuan  resides  there.  The  present  .<<ic 
longs  to  the  I'resbv  terian  <  hnrch.  I  w  as  reallv 
astor.i»lK-d  to  tind  so  main,  and  partly  attentive 
listeners  m  the  Sunday  services  What  add*  to 
the  Nairn  of  the  cits  oi  Cincinnati,  and  con- 
tributes to  its  advantage,  is  the  fact,  that  01-1 
ojij».s:Te  on  the  s,:mh  «:di  of  tin-  <  >hio.  the 
l--.ii;;  1  fui  lacking  Kner  1  ah  -tit  •  ;  as  hro.nl  as 
the  I  .i  high  I  en-titi,  s  into  it  \  citv  ha»  a  Co  belli 
e  siti  . ;  and.  Ik  gun  there,  which  i>  called  New 
I'ort  In  tl-.e  11;  nth  of  this  r:\  .  r.  which  il  .ws 
fro-:  .•  nil  mh.  d  tol  loimtrv.  a  fan  t  -  -a- 1  leads 
1  ■  I  1,  \ : 1 1 g * ■  1 1 .  1 1  v, ■  capital  of  K'  n'ni  k  v  .  The', 
isi.  ei  that  :n  t'i'me  a  l;v<!v  : r.itfic  t'.ao  there 
1o  this  place,  and  t'r  h.  re  d.  -w  n  »he  Mis,i,. 
1   "■  ..v    ,-.    cart:-  i     :i      At   I'l.-'-il    iw. '  ler- 
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r it  >  arc  maintained  here,  one  of  them  belongs 
t<>  a  diniian  In  the  name  of  Pickel." 

Curiously  enough  Heckewelder  was  at  Cincin- 
nati at  the  tunc  of  the  taking  of  young  Oliver 
Spencer  on  July  7,  170.2,  and  gives  an  account 
<>t  tin-  ipisode. 

The  erratic  habits  of  the  <  »hio  showed  them- 
selves even  at  this  early  date,  for  the  river  rose 
11  feet  on  the  oth.  which  enabled  a  number  of 
)>oats  from  Pittsburg  to  come  down. 

<  »n  the  Uth  William  Wells  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians  when  a  lx>y  of  12  years 
of  age  some  eight  years  Ik: fore  came  in  from 
Louisville.  He  was  pressed  into  service  In 
(ieneral  Putnam  as  an  interpreter.  He  found 
among  the  prisoner>  his  adopted  mother  and  sis- 
ters  and  their  meeting  evoked  many  tears.  Wells, 
it  will  be  remembered,  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  Wayne's  scouts.  Two 
days  later  two  soldiers  who  had  been  among  the 
Indians  were  brought  in  ami  described  the  death 
of  the  (H'ace  mesengers,  T Human  and  Freeman. 
1  >n  the  same  evening  the  news  came  of  an  attack 
of  thirty  Indians  upon  Columbia  where  three 
men  had  been  taken  captive.  A  company  of 
cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  and  followed  the 
trail  for  thirty  miles  but  were  unable  to  take 
the  redskins  (  >n  the  Kith  the  head  chief,  one 
of  those  who  had  come  in  a  few  day  s  before,  died 
at  Fort  Washington.  The  funeral  march  was 
lieateu  on  the  drum  draped  in  mourning.  They 
granted  him  a  resting  place  in  the  cemetery  In?- 
lievtng  that  this  might  be  of  advantage  to  them, 
among  the  relatives  as  well  as  among  the  Nation 
in  general.  Malicious  people  dug  up  the  body 
again  at  night,  tore  down  the  llag  and  post, 
threw  them  into  a  mud-hole  and  dragged  the 
ImkIv  down  along  the  street  and  stood  it  up 
there.  The  generals  had  the  body  buried  again 
immediately  in  the  morning  and  a  llag  raised. 
( .overnor  St.  Clair's  secretary  issued  a  proc- 
lamation offering  inn  dollars  reward  for  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators,  (  >n  the  following 
night  however  the  llag  ami  proclamation  were 
torn  down,  but  the  IkhIv  remained  unmolested. 
For  a  second  time  a  new  llag  was  raised,  a  guard 
placed  near  bv.  and  nothing  further  happened." 

An  incident  of  the  Jjnd  was  the  punishment 
'.f  a  soldier  who  had  attempted  a  revolt.  "He 
was  obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet,  have  his  head 
shaved,  a  collar  put  around  his  neck  and  in  this 
manner  In'  drummed  out  of  the  fort  and  city. 
He  had  formerly  1«\  11  tied  to  the  Wheelbarrow 
in  Philadelphia." 

Heckewelder  took  trips  across  the  river  from 


which  side  he  found  Fort  Washington  in  Cin- 
cinnati presented  a  very  pleasant  view.  He  dc- 
serilM  s  the  sermons  delivered  at  various  times  by 
(lie  Presby  terian  minister  ( Kem|»er )  and  by  a 
Mr.  Clark,  a  I'.aplist  from  Columbia.  The  'ser- 
mon of  the  latter  in  which  he  depicted  the  heathen 
and  the  calamity  of  \ovcm!>cr  4th  (St.  Clair's 
defeat)  as  a  chastisement  of  the  Lord  indicted 
as  a  scourge  because  of  the  unbelief  and  dis- 
obedience of  the  settlers  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ceived very  favorably  .  Mr.  Hcckcwddcr's  journal 
makes  almost  daily  mention  of  reported  attacks 
by  the  Indians,  of  the  movement  of  soldiers  to 
and  from  the  Indian  country  and  the  passage  of 
boats  up  and  down  the  river.  On  August  16th. 
the  lndian>  who  had  been  prisoners  for  more 
than  a  year  al  an  expense  to  the  Cnited  State* 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars  were  forwarded  to 
Post  \  incenncs  and  on  the  18th  (.  ieneral  Put- 
nam and  his  party  including  Heckewelder  left 
the  settlement  on  the  way  to  Louisville.  They 
passed  South  I  lend  and  North  Hend  and  w  ere 
impressed  with  the  extent  of  the  settlements 
along  the  river  where  five  years  before  hail  been 
a  wilderness.  There  were  between  three  and  four 
hundred  people  m  the  neighborhood  some  living 
in  town  and  others  on  farms  These  settle- 
ments had  not  luen  troubled  by  Indian  raids  for 
over  two  years.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
friendly  feeling  of  the  Indians  for  Judge 
Sy  mines  who  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  father. 
Evidently  a  favorite  story  with  the  Judge  was 
the  explanation  of  the  Cnited  States  coat-of- 
arms  given  by  one  of  the  Indians  which  he  re- 
ported in  one  of  his  letters  already  quoted,  for 
he  tells  this  story  over  again  to  Heckewelder. 

In  <  Vtober  the  party  returned.  They  stopped 
at  Judge  Sy  mines'  where  they  wire  delayed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  their  company  were 
given  so  much  brandy  that  they  could  scarcely 
stand.  When  the  party  arrived  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington on  (  >ctol>er  24th  it  was  saluted  by  15 
cannon  shots.  Two  days  later  thev  witnessed 
the  hanging  of  a  murderer  who  with  another 
man  m  a  fit  of  drunkenness  had  vowed  to  mur- 
der the  first  man  they  should  meet.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  they  were  caught  in  the  act. 
imprisoned  and  upon  trial  one  was  acquitted  and 
the  other  condemned  to  death.  As  is  usual,  the 
murderer  on  the  gallows  ascribed  his  misfor- 
tune to  association  with  evil  companions. 

The  next  dav  Secretary  Winthrop  Sargent 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  party,  including  the  Indians. 
<  >n  Sundav.  the  2Sth.  (ieneral  Wilkinson  gave  a 
similar  dinner   at  the  fort.    At    this   meal  the 
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health:-  of  t!u  President,  <  icttcral  Knox,  I'utnam 
am  I  each  <>f  the  chief*  present  were  drank  and  as 
iach  was  named  a  salute-  was  fired.  '  hie  of  the 
Indian*  scented  (ii-mrU-d  hy  tlu  preparations 
for  war  which  Ik-  noticed  all  almoin  hint  an<l  arose 
front  his  *vat  and  asked  an  explanation,  dtn- 
cral  Wilkinson  rea-tired  hint.  v\  herein,  n.u  the 
Indians  arose  and  each  shook  hands  with  tint- 
era  I  Wilkinson  and  all  the  officer*  and  typ-iuleincii 
present  (there  vv< re  ahotit  thirty  of  lluni  i.  Kach 
nation  separate!)  returned  thank*  for  the  <  icti- 
eral's  explanation  and  tor  the  dinner.  At  tin* 
dinner  tit*  Indians  were  -cated  mixed  with  the 
other  mtc*t*  and  ^rcal  cordiality  prevailed. 

I  wo  da\  -  later  an  Indian  prince  died  and  at  In* 
funeral  alt  the  officer*  and  gentlemen  of  tlu-  city 
were  pre*ent.  I  hrec  *alutc*  were  fired  oyer 
hi*  urave.  each  answered  hy  a  cannon  *hot  from 
the  fort.  After  the  coffin  wa*  lowered,  the  In- 
dtan*  and  the  other*  present  each  threw  a  hand- 
ful of  earth  npin  it  In  tile  Coffin  wire  placed 
the  Lpm  of  the  dtcca*id.  hi*  tomahawk,  powder- 
horn  and  halls,  tohacco  and  pipe.  several  pair*  of 
shoe*  ami  hatlur  wherewith  to  mend  them,  a 
tin  llask.  knivi*  and  *tieh  like  provision*  and  a 
1h.uK.  of  hramly  to  l.e  n*..d  on  tlu-  journey  m  tin 
new  country  A  lone;  p.-]c  »tripp»-d  of  it*  hark 
wa*  put  up  at  the  head  of  the  ^rave  and  a  white 
ll.l£  stlsptmhd  t  r.  .Hi  n  The  party  left  the  fort 
on  the  evening  '  f  the  1st  of  \ .  .v,  uiIh  r. 

\n. -titer  account  i*  contained  in  a  Utter  of  a 
( iallipolt*  merchant,  K.  I  I ).  I.e  l  ure,  written  at 
<  uteinnatt  July  t >,  1 70-' : 

"I  have  had  the  plea*nre  to  receive  sour  last 
hv  <  ienerai  I'ntnani.  Would  to  (<■  ■<{  that  my 
anxiety  could  alleviate  \<»nr*  Since  the  opt  p. 
ini;  of"  the  store  a^ain.  except  the  ttr*t  day*.  I  do 
not  *ell  a  d--n's  worth  a  dav.  New  *t->re*  tWk 
in  every  dav.  ami  with  lar-e  assortments,  The 
officer*  at  thl*  place  imvc  no  iv -re  Company  of- 
der*.  I'latt  and  McTlwrs. -n,  who  w-re  my 
friends,  are  out  ..t  the  service,  and  all  of  the 
siorrki  i  per*  content  fheni*e!ve*  with  *m:dl 
profits.  Mure  is  now  mither  th  ::r  n-ir  corn  at 
tills  pl.iee.  If  -me  e-t:M  U  o  -f  ».  .  .i|  —  .til*- • 
where  oil  die  river.  1  am  e.-ntidtiu  I  could  sell  a 
■  1  >.  -i: -  in.  1  lm-luls  of  the  latter.  Tin*  is  vv  ■  ■  r*  1 1 
atieti.im^  to,  for  there  ate  mam  lvoiith-  at  di. 
s,  n  lei:  a  nt  wit.,  will  -  .it.  lit  it  Ik  at  w  li.it  price  it 
will. 

In  tin  opinion  the  li< -t  *i-<  od. tin  n  that  con'-! 
1h-  rioin  if.  tin*  ,-oimu.  wi:'.|  he  to  have  a  *'  r. 
in  the  fail  i  t  the  Mar  11]'  the  Kili'n.l...  Iv'Mt, 
or  at  W  ashington,  mar  1  ;•■■■*'  e.<  .  to  i.d.e  c---:i 
for  the  c-  •  •       which  sfi.  1 1 id       l-r.  -v-'-'t  la  r  - 


fore  planting  time.  It  is  astonishing  the  iptan 
ttty  of  that  proihu'e  that  i*  here,  flu  transport 
in  canoe*,  if  proper  measure*  ore  taken,  will  he 
trilling.  Then  will  l>c  the  time  that  horses  will 
i!<>ck  in.  and  the  Militia  Horse  will  j^ive  their 
hreiche*  for  food,  t  heesi,  hacoti,  jjamniotis.  to- 
hacco.  liemp.  ami  some  huttcr  will  always  find 
a  e;m,,|  market  here.  Home-made  sugar  fetche* 
a  quart*  r  of  a  dollar  a  pound. 

"  The  situation  of  the  colony  alarms  me  much. 
I  can  not  think  so  many  people  will  he  sacrificed 
to  a  few  speculator*.  Should  any  tiling  turn  up 
that  would  ohhgc  me  to  e-o  into  the  settlement*. 
1   hihevc  it  will  he  111  my   power  t"  advise  llletll 

•  ii  the  methods  tluv  are  to  take  in  order  to 
have  ju*ttc<  done  them."  I  tjttotcd  h\  <  icorge 
M.  K"e.  m  !  i»u-s  St,tr  Ilt*lory  ) 

r. \m.v  nrri.oi \i.s. 

\n  important  hntlditig  erected  in  I7v-'  yea*  the 
I're*l»y  terian  meeting  hoii*e  that  *to.»l  at  the 
northwe-t  corner  of  fourth  and  Main.  It  will 
N  rem-.  mht  red  that  in  laving  out  the  town  the 
proprietor*  dedicated  the  south  half  of  tlu*  hioek 
to  *ihi»«!  and  church  |nir]o-i>.  1  >itrm^»  the  next 
loit  Rev.  li.ivid  Kice  of  Kentucky  organised 
a  religion*  «vitty  1  the  I 'i  *h\ n nan  faith  and 
pn-cuded  to  occupy  the  premises  fhu-  set  apart. 
I  he  si  -act  v  was  n. ,j  ahle  at  the  time  to  erect 
a  church  edifice  and  the  only  Use  made  of  die 
premoes  at  tii-l  w.l*  ihat  of  a  graveyard.  I  heir 
meefin-.-*.  wen  held  at  the  hotse-mdl  and  -via- 
si.  .ii, illy  at  privati  h-.tio.  *. 

In  170I  Ktv.  [amis  Kimpcr  arrivd  and  a 
s-.il  isv  r-p;  i'  ii  s.  h  :i  s<  t  on  f  i  "t  to  i.  r<  1. 1  a  unit- 
ing h--u*e.  I  ha-  tr- «  s  had  already  I*  en  clean  d 
from  a  |»-ru-  n  ..j  tin.  'a  t  at  |-.  unit  au-1  Mam 
aiio  yy  ithm  a  circle,  -i  at.  d  up-  n  the  !-'U*. 

die  I'l-.pl.  with  ri:i.  >  hy  de  n  -:o,  s  met  for  wr 
ship  ;-i  th<  •  ;  '  n  air.  A  tti  t  tin  tin  <  t:no  h.  ai-c 
was  Co"  p|..  u  .|  m  1  7'  1- .  ' he  wlii.ii-  P  cir  lot s  were 
-nei.s,,|  widi  .'.  ]■•  s>  .i  r  o rail  liihi  I  he  ttm 
In  r  fr  die  l.i".i.!m^  « ,i-  '.il.oi  in--:  the  spit 
n;«  -u  yy  In.  h  ii  w  a*  ett  i  vd.  I:  wa*  a  pi. mi  frame. 
.i  =  -o;st  ,V>  -M  fci  (  Ml  d.mii:*ioris.  r.  -  fed  and 
Hoi'ln  r1.  .r.|ol  with  e!..:-l».;,r-|s  hut  lledher 
I. ill.-. I.  piaso  r-  -•  i:- -r  »••-;<•!  'I  he  '1  -  r  was  of 
1-  at  p'.ifk  !.i  -I  !■••*.•:•:  n>.i«  *!,-,  p.  r».     I  he  -ndv 

•  -rrtana  ntat:-  n  yy  a*  a  *>r.o!  »<  •nn-ich-  i  nl  in  the 
froic  o-.'-.-.e  ah.  dn  d. « -r  1  11"  -ear*  were 
I  •!•!.  -j  :.:  t  "-t;  -i  dio  in  .;  .-.ir\  ivimher  ot 
'.-os  which  w-  re  :  i.  •  -l  al  -'-h  -1: stance*  an- 1 
c-  ..if..!  yyi"'  l-.ao'.  w;  •;.*.,  PT  the  fnirp-  -e 
.■'  pf.  p.                      r  -<  a'  -       I  ':.  \    ui  rr  ..i  oiiir-" 
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without  hacks  ami.  for  a  time  it  is  said,  the 
rough  logs  served  iltc  purpose  of  scats.  On  one 
side  of  tlu  room  a  breastwork  of  unplatted  cherry 
U.ards  was  constructed  which  was  stylet!  the 
pulpit  In-hind  which  the  preacher  stood  upon 
a  boat  pbnk  supported  by  two  blocks  of  wi»hI. 
This  building  was  finally  removed  in  1804  to 
Vine  below  Fifth  about  the  spot  where  the 
Finery  Hotel  is  now  located  ami  became  known 
(<>r  main  years  as  I'.urkc's  Oiurch.  It  was  re- 
placed by  a  large  brick  building-  (Cincinnati  in 
iSv>.  pp.  I.t'>  l.V)-  t 

Dr.  F.  1".  M on  fort  in  "t  )ne  Hundrctl  Years  of 
Prisbytcrianistii  in  the  <  >hio  \  alley"  states  that 
the  picture  usually  givm  as  that  of  the  first 
church  is  inaccurate.  It  represents  a  two  .story 
building  with  a  stone  foundatioTi  whereas  the 
church  was  one  store  and  rested  on  blocks  of 
wood.  The  picture  represents  I'.urkc's  Church, 
as  it  was  reconstructed  from  the  material  of 
the  old  building.  Dr.  Monfort  gives  a  copy  of 
a  sketch  of  the  first  church  drawn  by  Isaac  Mc- 
l  arland  which  he  says  is  more  aecurau-  though 
not  so  pretty  .  ( See  also  Martin's  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  p.  24.) 

I 'resident  I.'Hotnmedii  u.  in  his  address  to  the 
Pioneer  Association  delivered  in  1X74,  stated  that 
the  pews  and  pulpit  sounding  board  of  the  old 
pioneer  meeting  house  were  still  in  use  in  a 
small  <  lerman  Lutheran  Church  on  the  river 
road  within  the  present  corporate  limits  of  the 
city.    I  Cincinnati  Pioneer.  \'o.  III.  p.  it.) 

During  this  same  year  (  al>ont  fifty  per- 

sons were  added  tt>  the  population  by  immigra- 
tion and  several  more  cabins  with  three  or  four 
frame  houses  were  put  up.  The  first  school  was 
al->  established  this  year  and  was  attended  by 
almut  thirty  scholars.  Two  important  stores 
were  established,  one  by  James  Ferguson  who 
ha<l  been  a  volunteer  under  Harmar.  another 
b\  James  Smith  and  James  l  indlay  under  the 
name  of  Smith  &  Findlay.  The  advertisements 
of  N  th  these  stores  appear  freouently  in  the 
early  numbers  of  the  CVu//»W.  Ferguson's  store 
was  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Sycamore  while 
that  of  Smith  &  Findlay  was  on  Front  near  the 
loot  of  P.roadway. 

The  first  of  Cincinnati's  many  great  floods 
after  the  year  of  the  settlement  itself  occurred 
•  luring  this  Mar  and  as  a  result  the  town,  that 
ts  to  sa\  the  I'.ottom  which  was  in  fact  all  of 
die  town,  was  flooded  to  the  average  depth  of 
five  Hi  t  The  «.;mic  thing  happt  ned  the  next 
year. 


I 


IIH    II  K.ST  I'lKIC. 

Some  Hlea  of  the  physical  appearance  of  tin 
settlement  aln-ve  the  lx>t(oin>  is  given  by  the 
account  of  (nuidy's  fire  which  happened  in  1 7c*4 - 
For  three  or  four  years  prior  to  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Judge  Matron,  there 
had  Iktii  a  worm  fence  enclosing  a  number  of 
out-lots  which  extended  about  Sixth  street  norlh 
to  Court  street  and  from  Main  street  west  to 
the  section  line  about  where  is  now  John  street. 
There  were  but  a  Jew  buildings  on  this  space. 
<  >ne  <d  them  a  small  frame  east  of  Main  street 
on  what  is  called  the  St.  C  lair  square  between 
Seventh  and  Fighlh  had  been  put  up  by  Thomas 
I  ioudy,  the  pioneer  lawyer,  as  an  office.  He 
found  however  that  this  was  too  far  out  of  town 
and  the  place  was  abandoned  by  him  for  office 
purposes.  In  the  early  spring  of  the  year  one 
of  the  occupants  of  ibis  enclosure,  while  engaged 
in  clearing  up  land  for  farming  purposes,  built 
a  brush  fire  at  the  west  end.  The  tire  spread 
over  the  whole  clearing  ami  soon  had  occupied 
the  entire  territory,  feeding  on  the  dead  trees 
which  had  been  girdled  and  had  become  perfect- 
ly dry.  The  high  wind  blew  the  conflagration 
eastward  as  far  as  Main  street,  carrying  in  its 
course  large  flakes  of  the  sap  wood  fully  ablaze. 
The  sight  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres  of  dry 
timber  in  flames  must  have  been  not  only  mag- 
nificent but  terrifying.  The  whole  population 
turned  out  in  the  endeavor  to  save  the  rails  but 
in  this  they  were  not  very  successful.  \  mitu- 
ber  of  men  were  stationed  on  (ioudy's  building 
with  buckets  of  water  ami  succeeded  in  saving  it. 
This  was  the  first  important  fire  in  the  city  and 
it  was  most  important  in  its  results.  It  brought 
clearly  to  the  minds  of  the  settlers'  the  danger 
in  which  thev  lived  by  reason  of  the  girdled  dr\ 
trees  standing  all  altout  and  induced  them  to 
clear  out  the  out  lots  more  rapidly  than  thee 
otherwise  would  have  done. 

The  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of 
Fallen  Timbers  and  the  treaty  of  ( ireenville 
which  followed  changed  very  materially  the  con- 
ditions of  the  settlement.  Prior  to  this  time 
there  was  no  ceriaiiuv  of  continued  life  but  from 
!"<>.}  the  uncertainty  vanished  and  the  settle- 
ment's progress  though  slow'  was  sure.  Another 
fitment  wlneh  contributed  to  the  advance  of  the 
settlement  was  the  final  issue  of  the  patent  to 
Judge  Synuncs  which  end  d  the  annoyance 
about  the  titles  to  the  scetion  within  the  town 
limits.  A  vi  ry  important  factor  as  well  was  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  keel-boat  packets  by 
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Jacob  Mur.<  wlsiih  rati  between  t  iucinnati  ami 
I'ltt-bury.  A  more  complete  .mm  >unccrncnt  of 
1 1 1 1  >  enterprise  i-  contained  in  tin  extracts  from 
the  (  cntinc'  published  in  another  chapter. 

I  he  peace  «d  (.rcmvillc  n  'hailed  hy  the 
infant  settlements  a-  the  era  of  ]*'acc  and  secur- 
ity. They  now  looked  forward  t"  ati  exemption 
from  ravayc.  danger  ami  ilistre-s  an<l  all  the 
horrors  of  savage  war  tare.  Tin.  return  of  peace 
yave  them  new  ambition  and  in  w  hopes.  |  h<  v 
removed  from  tlieir  torts  int"  1 1 1 . ■  adjacent  cun- 
try.  selected  farm-,  built  cabin-  anil  hcyaii  t" 
subdue  the  forc-t,  I  tkv  were  mhiti  ;<  tirtvtl  by 
other  emiyrants  who  upon  the  new-  ,.f  pe.Ve 
1h  yau  1"  iWk  aero—  the  mountain-  in  ytvat 
number-     *  In  i;.)s  the  town  contained 

ninety -font  cabin-,  ten  frame  li.ni-e-  ami  aU'tit 
five  hundnd  inhabitant-.  In  iS<»i  the  popula- 
tion «a<  c-timatcd  a-  about  -t  uu  hundred  and 
fifty  an<l  live  sear-  afterward-,  IS.-;,  it  amount 
e.l  to  only  nine  hundred  ami  -i\ty."  i  Direct- 
ory of  |Xn>.  p.  2o.  » 

I  111    vmm  \l   oi    Hi.,  .1    VI  KM  i  . 

Duriny  tlx  vear  17'/.,  Jmlyc  Ihirm  t  arrival 
ami  be  t',  Mini  a  -tna'.l  village  •  >t  l"H  cabin-,  tn- 
cludiny  aN.ut  fifteen  rotiyh  unfnu-lud  irame 
house-  with  -tone  chimney-  Not  a  brick  had 
till  11  kill  -till  in  the  place  Hi-  account  of  the 
town  with  it-  lower  an,i  upjH-r  plain  ami  the 
-wanlp  cxti  ndiiiy  at  the  b.i-e  of  the  upper  plain 
ha-  ailca'K  bun  j;iw-ii.  Flu  clitef  hotel  of  the 
village  he  ti  ll-  u-  vy.i-  that  of  i  iritVtn  Yiatuian 
ami  the  uio-t  remarkable  ,  .h-ict  in  the  c it  c  yva- 
I-'ort  Wa-lnnyti  n  with  the  artificer-  yard  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Air-miy  other  important 
structures  he  mention-  t  ol.an.-I  Sarycnt's  rc-i 
•  Uuce  norih  of  Fourth  -tr.  et  behind  the  fort  and 
that  of  Dr.  AHi-.u  to  the  ea-t  of  the  t\>ri  -m 
what  i-  now    l.udl, -w  -tret      The   I 're-lo  r,  nan 

<  hurch  on  Main  -tr.it  ami  the  -ch...]  Iiou-e  on 
the    ii'Tth    -i,le    opp,,-iie    t,,    ulure    St.  I'atil'- 

<  tinrcb  aftirward-  -t,  i  win  te  mwv  the  St. 
I 'anl  I'anahi:^  -taml-i  ai<"  a'--.  :  i  an  !  u  :  n  ,  I  '•■ 
Fun.  I  he  I'.'.eu  -cli-  -•!  !••  wa--  -.fintr-i.:  -I 
but  .  net,  -<  -1  at   ib.it   ! : ' I W  .     I  V  11  :!'..•  m  -lb 

.  i  the  p-,:l,lic  -,pia:c.  th,  re  u.i-  a  -tr.,"-  !•  - 
hulk via.  ev  ,  t>  .'  an.  I  -  -\r,'<;,  ■!  ,.s  a  'ail  \  .•  -  "■ 
in    tin    I.O'li'.   "1    t....r^'e     V.    •  •.    m  ir  to  l: 

|,-,'i,l    at    F  e    e   Mi,  r    of    Mam   an. I    I  if'e    -o. , 
ha.l  b<  .-n   ta  ;.:>  d    I   r    lb,    a. a-   i         ■!.,-     e   ,.f  \'.  < 
e.  .nrt  .  aie'    a-   ti  e   j*  ir.vn'w  '■    » •.  -X        \,  ,  1   r-  r 
Ik  i  ll  a- 1-  I'l'  i  ..m!  a-  i  w...      •    -,  ."■! 

■i-siiee  ■:    w  a-  ,  an  -a   ,       e   v.  "b   a  •  ■.  .        .  :  - 

w|.:-.|.-ru-  i-  --•  :i"-!  ■*   ..-    '■•  ,":   w.fb  a  . 


I...V-.  T  lu  -e  were  all  the  structures  of  a  public 
character  then  in  the  place.  The  troy  jx>ml  re- 
Urrcd  l<,  by  Hurnet  as  at  the  intersection  of 
Main  ami  Fifth  streii-  was  a  p».ml  of  water  ami 
full  of  abler  bu-lus  frotn  which  the  troys  ser- 
uu'lol  the  neiyhlx 'rlt« « i«l  duriny  the  suiiitm-r 
ami  fall.  an<l  rendered  it  necessary  to  con-truct 
a  causeway  of  loy-,  to  pa-s  it.  That  morass  re- 
mained in  Us  natural  state  with  it-  alders  and 
it-  froo-  for  -wcral  year-. 

swii a  i    -iin's  i;i  mims<  KSi  k> 

Another  arrival  of  this  year  who  yives  us 
-.uu  account  nf  the  -ettletnent  was  Samuel 
Stitt,  who  died  in  1S47  at  the  advanced  aye  oi 
;S  years.  He  hail  lxcn  Imrn  in  Ireland  in 
and  came  to  America  twenty  years  later.  He 
arriv  ed  m  t  incinnati  in  May  .  I  ~«/ ».  an<l  settled 
•  •u  the  riyer  bank.  His  de-crijitioii  of  the  town 
at  the  time  of  hi-  arrival  is  published  bv  Mr. 
(  i-t  : 

•l  aciny  the  river,  at  the  tnifc  I  came,  was 
intircly  a  blnlT  kink,  the  -urface  beiny  cleared. 
.  \ccptmy  a  Iar"e  iln:  tree.  «  a-l  of  what  1-  now 

>  oifnv.ercial  Kow  Is.,  utliwt-t  i.  rner  oi  Mam 
and  Water  -trert-i.  itotn  yvhieh,  for  -1  veral 
y.ars.  the  martin-  t.^,k  their  departure  It  st,-,d 
n'auy  year-,  until  -truck  by  b-bttnny.  when  it 
wa-  cut  down  to  keip  it  fr,,-'.i  -ettiny  on  fire 
flic  adjacent  lv  ai-i -.  Tin  re  yy.'is  a  larye  coy  e 
ippo-:tc    <  irttVm    N  c.'iliii.iii'-,    at    the    mouth  of 

>  yearn, -re  -treit.  Tin.-  coy,,  and  at  bi-|  \\  il- 
ea now  l  aili  im  -  tirm-r  1  i,  „  ,1  ,  .f  Mam  I . 
were  the  principal  landing-.  i  b<  re  wa-  another 
eye  at  1.U.II..W  street.  All  old  W.  r  an.  Itanad 
Wright,  win  d:d  wa-b:ny  for  the  yarri- -n.  had 
a  cabin  a'.  1  -  •  t  —  cove,  ami  y^a-  obii-id  I. ,  reie.oye 
to  (lie  tipper  bank  when  the  river  was  In-h 
'I  ln-:e  was  a  duck  and  sirp.-  p.-nd,  a  Intndnd 
f.  1  t  across,  win  re  W.^k.r  kept  -tore,  reachiny 
h.iif  way  to  Sycain-  >re  -:n  cr  A  ji-'-t  and  rail 
ii  -1. ,     ■  \ii  ■:- !.  ,1    a   my     Main    fro;  n    (  ■  .'umbia 

1  >e  1  .      -ii,  'I.     which.     in     evtreir.elv  yyit 

yyeatln  ;,  s\  I-  our  ••n'y  i:  i  .ill-  of  vtltmy  "U 
I  -  -  >t  lli,  in-'.  lii'e  w.-,s  i;< ,  b  -  ~e  path  at 
t!  i-   ;,•  re  ,1  ill.    In!:    .       Mam   -Vei  1.  which 

w  a-  a  I  .''iff.  "rav  ,  1  b  oik  .  ami  il  reouired  a 
I  r.  f  y  a.  "y  e  'all  t.  •  e'e  b  ii  ;  but  there  wa- 
a  .-.  w  pa'b  i'o  I'.r.  ..id-a  a-. .  and-  a  n.-rv  -teep 
w       •!>   r-  ad  <:<•.%:■  -a,-   »*t.  ■  *       Iln  timber 

••'•  •••  a':  . -:t  .y>n  •  '1  !•  ,  |..w  n  l-ail  in  i;./  ..  w  hen 
!  r.---  -aw  it 

:■  had   a    1-       •    e    :•       at  tile  e-  -rtn  r   ,  ,f 
M  .1  1 1  I  :    -i!   -i  r-  •  :  s.  ii-,   1 .  !     1 1  b,    |,<  1  .■  store. 

1  1    1  '    '    »  >  '.   wl   >  a    -  r  v.  a!-!   la  I  );jy?.  ■!), 
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ha>l  the  opposite  corner,  now  Hates',  which  he 
rented  of  Israel  l.iullow.  There  were  no  other 
houses  between  Front  ami  Columbia  streets,  ex- 
cept a  few  one-story  frames  ,  at  Mitchell's  corner 
there  was  an  uninhabited  log  house. 

"Ceo.  Cordon  kept  tavern  above  Uesor's  (on 
Main),  ami  there  was  no  other  house  on  that 
side  toward  Second  street  :  all  up  to  the  corner 
was  a  pasture-lot.  belonging  to  and  occupied  by 
Israel  Ludlow. 

'  William  Ramsay  kept  store  where  Kilgour 
&  Taylor  have  since,  at  the  corner  of  the  alley 
(on  Front)  below  Main  street.  Isaac  Anderson 
and  Samuel  Dick  owned  and  occupied  the  lots, 
west  on  Front,  as  far  as  Walnut  street.  William 
McCann  kept  tavern  at  Liveri/tol's  corner 
I  Front  and  W  alnut  i.  Freeman,  the  printer, 
re  mi  lei  1  between  Walnut  and  Vine  streets. 

"Martin  I'.auni,  William  Ramsay,  and  myself, 
clublied  together  ami  paid  ons  dollar,  per  sear, 
to  a  man  for  mowing  down  the  gytupson  weeds 
in  front  of  the  houses  <>n  the  Public  Landing. 
We  all  hail  our  pasture-lots;  mine  was  on  Deer 
creek,  a  little  north  of  Fox's  sawmill.  On  this 
lot  was  a  large  hollow  sveamorc  tree,  which  was 
occupied  as  a  dwelling  by  a  woman  who  washed 
for  the  garrison.  A  large  limb  had  been  broken 
off.  and  the  stump  of  it  left,  served  for  a  chim- 
ney. It  was  as  much  blacked  by  the  smoke  as 
am  brick  chimney  I  have  seen  since. 

"Ceneral  Wilkinson  commanded  the  garrison 
in  iJ</>.  He  had  a  carriage,  with  two  handsome 
horses.  It  was  the  only  carriage  in  the  place  at 
that  period. 

'J.  W.  Browne  kept  store  where  Manser's 
iron  store  now  is— William  and  Michael  Jones 
across  the  alley  (Front  east  of  Main).  Duffy 
had  a  store  next  east,  and  I'.autn  where  Shoen- 
berg«  r'>  iron  store  has  Ih/cii  since  built.  Major 
Zicglcr  kept  store  next  to  the  corner  of  Svea- 
more, where  Yeatmnn  had  bis  tavern. 

■'  The  hrst  jail  was  <>n  Water  street,  west  of 
Main  It  could  be  readily  seen  from  the  river. 
The  debtors  and  criminals  were  all  shut  up  to- 
gcthcr;  but  in  dav  light  the  jailor  allowed  them 
I  fie  lilxTtv  of  tin.  neighborhood,  they  taking  care, 
win-never  the  sheriff  was  ab>ut.  to  make  tracks 
to  the  jail  as  rats  to  their  holes.  There  was  a 
whipping  |x)st,  when  I  came  to  Cincinnati,  about 
one  hundred  feet  wc-t  of  Main,  and  fifty  feet 
Si«uth  of  Fifth  street,  near  the  line  of  Church 
allev.  Levi  McClean  (McLean),  the  jailor,  did 
the  whipping.  I  saw  a  woman  whipped  for 
stealing  McClean  would  get  drunk  at  times, 
and  in  these   frolics  would  amuse  himself  by 


whipping,  with  a  cowhide,  the  prisoners  in  jail, 
all  round,  debtors  as  well  as  criminals. 

"The  second  jail  was  built  at  Stagg's  corner 
of  Walnut  and  Sixth  streets.  It  was  burnt 
down,  after  standing  some  years.  The  third  was 
built  on  Church  alley,  niglier  Walnut  than  Main 
street.  The  court  was  held  on  the  Cano  prop- 
erty, Main,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets.  The 
Supreme  Court,  of  which  Symmes  was  a  judge, 
was  held  at  Veatman's  Tavern. 

"When  I  first  saw  the  mound  on  Fifth  street, 
it  had  timber  on  it,  like  Loring's  woods.  There 
were  |>oplars  growing  of  immense  size  in  the 
hollows  below  Hathaway's. 

"I  never  saw  Indians  but  once,  in  early  da  vs. 
and  this  was  a  party  which  came  down  Main 
street,  in  singk'  file — all  in  a  row.  like  wild 
geese.  The  squaws  came  last.  They  were 
cpiartcrcd  in  the  artificers'  yard,  uist  where  Stra- 
der  it  (ionium's  warehouse  now  stands."  <  Cin- 
cinnati  in  1850.  p.  145.) 

the  HRST  .1 VII.. 

The  first  jail  referred  to  had  been  built  in  1793. 
It  was  a  mere  log  cabin,  a  storv  and  a  half  high 
ami  Hi  feet  square.  The  ground  in  its  neighbor- 
hood was  cleared  out  and  it  was  distinctly  vis- 
ible from  the  river.  Most  of  its  occupants  were 
debtors  and  were  not  treated  with  great  strict- 
ness. The  erection  of  the  jail  was  a  matter  of 
some  considerable  discussion  as  is  shown  by  a 
letter  from  Symmes  to  McMillan,  written  De- 
cember 8.  170J.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  jail 
had  been  begun  and  was  going  on  briskly  but 
that  the  people  of  Cincinnati  were  voting  on  the 
question  whether  the  jail  should  be  built  on  the 
first  bottom  <>r  on  the  second  Link.  Symmes 
gave  his  voice  for  the  second  bank  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  ground  could  be  had  much  cheaper, 
fuel  at  less  expense  and  that  the  situation  would 
l>e  more  elevated  ami  healthy,  in  addition  to  its 
more  magnificent  appearance.  The  soil  was 
much  more  dry,  the  prisoners  would  at  no  time  be 
drowned  like  pigs  in  a  stv  and  great  expense 
would  he  saved  in  carting  the  timber,  and  this 
was  already  more  in  the  center  of  the  town.  This 
would  be  "more  convenient  than  Cincinnati  for 
the  people  of  the  other  villages  m  the  county." 

1  Water  could  l»c  had  by  digging  a  well  which 
ought  to  be  within  the  liberties  of  the  prison  and 
if  it  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  a  well  would 
lie  necessary  that  privileged  prisoners  for  debt 
miglit  draw  for  themselves.  In  time  the  increase 

1  in  population  resulted  in  an  incnase  of  prisoners 
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and  a  new  jail  of  lie  wo)  U<i^>  with  a  lap|>ed 
shingled  roof  two  stories  high  ami  larger  than  its 
predecessor  was  erected  within  less  than  two 
years  at  the  southeast  coiner  of  Sixth  and  Wal- 
nut streets.  Its  si/t'  was  15  hy  jo  feet.  I -ate  111 
I7<>5  this  hiiildino  was  mined  hy  the  pnhhc 
teams  of  eight  yoked  oxen  in  charge  of  (."apt. 
John  lh"i|>e,  the  ipiartcmiaster.  who  ,i>- 
ststeil  hy  John  Richardson,  to  the  !<>t  at  the  corner 
of  Church  alley  1  now  Church  placet  and  Wal- 
nut street.     i<  Ist's  Mi*cellan_.  .  \  "1.  I .  p.  s 1 .  t 

AiioiIkt  early  sutler  who  nave  s,,nu  account 
of  the  town  was  I  Uvcktah  Clint  who  was  <nu  >>i 
the  4S  that  formed  the  settlement  at  Marietta  in 
l-SS.     lie  came   to  Cincinnati  ;l   fl.it-lw sit 

loaded  with  corn  on  April  7.  170J-  Hi  a  No 
speaks  of  tile  pond,  the  home  of  tin  alder  hu«hes 
and  the  frog*.  He  Nci-Jit  a  It  of  |anu>  Lynn 
loo  h>  J«T>  feet  on  W  alnut  helow  poiirth  street 
tor  $150  and  tin  southeast  corner  of  l-..nrth  and 
Walnut  streets,  the  same  si/e.  thr.e  Mars  after- 
wards f<  >r  a  horse  valued  at  .<p  » >.  He  was  of. 
fered  a  lot  at  I  ourth  and  Main  »tri-ct*.  l<m  feet 
on  Main  hy  J<*i  in  t  on  lourth  1  afterwariN  1  lit 
Harrison  drug  store  corner  1,  m  171/1  for  Sj;o. 
This  was  the  sane  year  that  Francis  Men.  -ivt 
of  <  ia.liji-ilis  "iHiiight  the  lot  loo  i\  e»  on  Mam  and 
Ji»l  feet  on  Third  street.  1  where  the  trust  .-.m- 
pattv's  hatik  aftetward*  st,«s[i  for  an  old  sad- 
dle. 

Mint  cultivated  the  »<ptare  op)>o-iie  the  Cin- 
cinnati College .  that  is  the  square  U-tweeit 
1  ourth,  lit'tli.  W  alnut  and  Vine  street*,  from 
17, j;  t<    lS«»J  as  a  com  field. 

Ittdgc  Malsoii.  a*  well  as  [  Isnl  and  Stilt, 
speaks  of  the  dirhcultx  ol  conimnnn  at !•  n  h, - 
tweeu  the  Hill  and  l.ett.-:n  in  tin  ini.111.  i  .  f  the 
citv.  lAen  at  a  latr  date  he  *a\ s  watvn,  wo-.dd 
slall  e;-  ing  tip  W  alnut  street  •  .pp.s|<e  ti'.e  O'flkr 
ot  In nit.  (  m  Mam  from  lr.  nt  lr  wer  Marker 
street,  now  Pearl,  which  was  then  m.mv  let  lie 
lo.e  its  pr.  s(|it  i;radt  iron  "Hill*  .t..re.  No  ;i. 
to  Lower  Market  s(r»vt.  I » -at  ^"i«.i'o  were  laid 
a*  f...twav».  part  o|  the  d.*l.uve,  and  the  citi/eti* 
waiked.  m  mh  nuiddv  weattu-r.  u;».n  the  rail- 
of  the  p  -t  a:id  ran  itn.  es,  which  1 1 1 1  1  ■  . - ..  .  1  tin 
Its  ot  tiiat  strut.  When  IV  ail  street  w.t» 
op,  r,d.       '  ii-    laiiilee^'it  a-,.    and  tin 

f  1 1 1 : 1  • ' :  n  o-  ,  \t,  v  i-nr.  iron:  the  e'l-rner  to  \i,,ve  \ 
*-..n",  „:  re  was  putting  up.  111  dicrrnr.  tin 
foitinlati.  'tis     a   111:1;, Im  •    -a  ';-  .,|    i---s  av-l 

I  .el  t.  ■      .  tct  r<         ,  d  tin  ■  ■■■   d.n  •.  and  w  lr,  Ii  ha- 1 

0  1  ■  1  .  r.  d  iiji  :'•  r.  ;.t-  r,.,'  ■  !■,.;]■••■,  w.  r. 
!•  mill  a: !•'  d"g  up  ■  ■'  -  '"'■'  N  »•  •■:■■>]     1  ,n;«  w  1  ■  - 

1  t  !";;•,  1;.  tn  fa";,   a  t-  ■  •!  ;:i  d:  i  :n    T.  ■  :n 


varunis  parts  of  Main  street,  and  it  was  hut  a 
few  years  since,  in  re-grading  Maui  from  Eighth 
to  Ninth  street,  that  a  causeway  of  such  logs 
wire  taken  up.  sound,  hut  water-saturated, 
winch  extended  from  near  Lighth  strict  to  a 
s|>ot  alx  \e  Plan's  tavern,  prohahly  one  hundr  d 
and  twenty  icet  in  distance. 

"  As  late  as  the  vear  lS»«),  I'.roadway.  opposite 
Columlna  street,  and  for  one  hundred  net  north 
of  that  ]Kiint.  was  the  centre  of  a  pond,  three  or 
lour  acres  m  extent,  to  which  the  early  settl  rs 
resold  to  sit.*'!  p), war.  Another  (Mind,  of  coii- 
siderahU  si/e.  spr«a<l  <m  every  side  tn.m  the 
nonluast  corner  of  ITfth  and  Main  st reels,  over 
which  persons,  still  livmo,  have  crossed  on  de- 
caved  i.  os.  A  hlutT  ^rawl  Uank  .-icupied  the 
Iiii,  of  l.lnrd  street,  for  two  ,.r  thr<e  s<|iiares 
east  .md  west  of  Main  streit.  This  oMriuine; 
the  lower  ground  to  the  south,  and  was  fr- - 
<  pn  nt  I  \  caving  111  tip*  in  it.  A  faint  idea  of 
the  <le\atieni  of  the  hlult  can  he  formed  hy  oh- 
servini;  the  a-ceiit  of  Main  stre.  t.  from  la.wer 
Market  1,1  Third.  Tin  lull,  at  an  early  date,  pre- 
sinud  it*  front  Nrow  the  line  of  Hopple-  al- 
i  v.  mailv  tlnrtv  Ie<  1  a  hove  lln-  ptes.nt  K\el, 
while  I.-.wer  Market  n  iist  have  Uen  thirteen  or 
lottrtieli  fe.t  hrlow  lis  present  -ladr.     A  swamp 

,\i,innd  through  Low  it  Market  street  it*  entire 
distaure   west   of   Liidk-w    stnet."     1  Cincinnati 

It!    iSsW.   p.    141  ) 

lud^e  Mat -on  telN  a  curious  anecdote  alxitit 
the  erection  ,.f  1  tie  of  the  tir-t  hrick  ll"l>o  jnit 
up  in  the  cif..  the  wall  known  tohaco  •  estahlish- 
iin-it  on  lower  Mark.t  .  Pearl;  street.  I  his 
huildirii:.  wiitch  was  three  stories  hie;h,  although 
'  lie  of  it-  st..rii-s  was  em'Tnl  up  m  the  tip,aled 
tilhn^s  of  the  strict,  "wa*  hmii  ti|M,n  I  mat  mni- 
!■<■!«  "  «  ;i-|M-r  Hoppl,  ,  one  •  .1  the  <  .11  ly  i»i.  .neet  ». 
-nin null  ml'  d  the  l.mMiti".  I:"illl.,il  tut 
al-ive  what  tin.  ti  i-ii-tiintol  tin  sill  of  his  do  t. 
In  pi. md  the  sis  .  1  t!"i  next  s|..n,  and  while 
'.hat  in  1  was  \,,\  ■  .nr  •  dd  le'.!- »w  ••'•tt/en,  ]■  -na- 
d  an  I'a'no.is-.  parsed  hv  .  and.  ait  r  t.i/ini;  at 
'Ah   ruprosi      nt,  w  ilhont  e-  hendin^  it*  dv- 

s'-n.  askid  of  Mr.  Ihiiple  what  he  nuani  hv 
w5:at  he  was  d'  nic  '  Mr.  H  •  In,  r\ed.  that,  a* 
,!■  .'nr.i'di  a-  he  ci  -:'d  "  1 . .  i  ■  ■_  ■  .  that  vs-.n'd  he  the 
].-..:.,  r  r,'..  .,f  tin-  r,  win.  n  I ..  .w.-t  Market 
stt. ,  •  wov'  .  1"   t"."-d  to  :is  r  }<  \ ,  1 ,  to  1  •  a- 

ri  -■•oir!  w  ■].  what  ;>•  -iv  |-  --ii  world  pv>i\e  the 
t-.-  .d   ove'e  1  ■;'    Ma  -1  t  1 "  ■"■<•■■     W  h<  »  the 

ti  -  -I  .  f  Low  r    M..t-  .  t    s-t,,i   1.  ■  -k  place. 

\|-     li     'A  a  -  1  ■  :  1 . '  -i  '.•    C-r.\.-t    --in,    ii  ,  -  feet 

1  ■  <  •  1  ■  • :  • '  .  '.  w  ,  r  -••  -i  '•  ir  r  .  a  ,  .  !  ir,  t>  1  w  h n  h  he 
i  .et  .,.1  1      In   a  t ' .  1 J ■  ■  '•  ■•  r  .  .in-',  aitir  the  » -stah- 
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lishmcnt  of  the  present  grade,  of  that  street,  the 
level  at  which  he  had  built  his  joists  corrcspond- 
e<l  exactly  to  its  purpose.  giving  him  a  sill  at  his 
d««>r  au<l  a  cellar  of  the  ordinary  depth  with  one. 
as  already  described,  below  it."     I  I  incinuati  in 

i**5v-  1'  'V- ) 

Another  pioneer,  Capt.  Hugh  Moore,  bad  his 
slnre  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street  erecte<l  with 
Uiat  planks  for  the  inside  walls,  lined  with  pop- 
lar boards  and  with  lx»at  gunnels  for  a  founda- 
tion. "When  he  had  bargained  for  the  house, 
which  he  rented  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num, and  which,  with  the  lot.  one  hundred  feet 
on  Main,  by  two  hundred  on  Pearl  street,  he  was 
ofTtred.  in  fee  simple,  at  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  he  brought  the  Itat-boat  which  was  load- 
ed with  store  goods  from  the  <  >hio,  via  Hobson's 
Choice,  not  far  from  Mill  street,  up  Second  or 
I  olumbia  struts,  and  fastened  the  Ixtat  to  a  stake 
near  the  door,  as  m  arly  as  can  Im_>  judged,  the  ex 
act  spot  where  the  lamp-post  now  stands,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Pearl  streets.'' 
(Cincinnati  in  i#5<>.  |).  1 43. 1 

In  1707  Francis  Uaily.  who  afterwards  Ih- 
eame  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Soci- 
ety, visited  the  town.  His  life  was  afterwards 
written  by  >ir  John  Hcrscbcl  and  with  it  was 
included  Uaily  s  "Journal." 

According  to  Uaily,  at  this  time  Cincinnati 
contained  al*>ut  three  or  four  hundred  houses, 
mostly  frame-built.  "The  inhabitants  are  chief- 
ly employed  in  some  way  of  business,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  here  transacted,  the  town  he- 
me; lit  you  may  so  call  it)  tbe  metropolis  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory  .  This  is  the  grand  de- 
j»>t  for  the  -tores  which  come  down  for  the  forts 
established  on  the  frontiers,  and  here  is  also  the 
••eat  of  government  for  the  Territory,  being  the 
residence  of  the  Attorney -« ieneral.  judges,  etc.. 
.(]i|h.inte<l  l.v  the  President  of  tbe  I'nited  States, 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  t  >n  the  second 
kink  there  is  a  block  fort  put  up  with  two  rave- 
lins; and  between  the  fort  and  the  river,  ami  im- 
midiately  ii|>on  the  borders  of  the  latter,  is  the 
Artificers  Yard,  where  a  number  of  men  are  kept 
continually  employed  in  furnishing  tbe  army 
with  uuchanical  necessaries,  such  as  tubs.  kegs, 
firearms,  etc  .  etc.  <  >n  the  second  bank,  not  far 
from  tbe  fort,  there  are  tbe  remains  of  an  old 
fortification,  with  sonic  mounds  not  far  from  it. 
It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  by  walking  over  it  I 
found  the  mean  diameter  to  be  three  hundred 
and  twelve  paces,  or  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
fn't.  which  make*  the  circumference  verv  nearly 
half  a  mile.    There  are  on  the  ramparts  of  it 


the  stumps  of  some  oak  trees  lately  cut  clown, 
which  measured  two  feet  eight  inches  diameter, 
at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Tbe  mounds, 
which  were  at  but  a  short  distance  from  it,  were 
of  tlx:  same  construction  as  those  |  have  de- 
scried at  (".rave  creek."  (Journal  of  a  lour  in 
North  America  in  ipjfi-yj,  !>• 

A  little  later  description  is  that  of  Jeremiah 
Uutlcrtk Id  who  in  170S.  passing  down  the  •  ihio 
on  a  Hat-boat,  visited  tbe  town,  "which  was  then 
but  an  inconsiderable  village,  comp>scd  mostly 
i  f  log  cabins,  with  few  g<»«l  brick  or  frame 
buildings,  containing  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand  inhabitants.  It  contained  one  bakery,  at 
which  Mr.  Uutterfield  applied  for  bread  to  sup 
ply  the  boat's  crew;  but  without  success,  the 
l>aker  having  but  tlirie  loaves  on  hand,  and  these 
engaged  by  other  persons." 

TltK  AKKIVVI.  ol    I»K    l>K  V  KT„ 

The  lust  description  of  the  early  town  at  the 
end  of  the  century  is  of  course  that  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake,  who  came  to  Cincinnati  a  boy  of  15  years 
on  December  tX,  t8o*>.  In  his  address  delivered 
many  years  later,  January  <;.  iNs,*.  lie  fore  tin- 
Cincinnati  Medical  Association  at  the  ball  of  the 
Mechanics'  institute  at  Sixth  and  Vine,  he  gives 
us  a  description  of  the  settlement  as  be  first  saw 
it,  which  has  ever  remained  the  most  vivid  pic- 
ture- of  the  city's  early  days: 

CINCINNATI  IN 

"In  the  first  year  of  this  century  the  cleared 
lands  at  this  place  did  not  equal  tbe  surface 
which  is  now  completely  built  over.  North  of 
the  canal  and  wist  of  the  Western  row  there  was 
forest,  with  here  and  there  a  cabin  and  small 
clearing,  connected  with  the  village  by  a  nar- 
row, winding  road.  Curved  lines,  you  know, 
symlx-hzc  tbe  country,  straight  lines  the  city. 
South  of  where  the  Commercial  Hospital  now 
administers  relief  annually   to    three    times  as 

I  many  people  as  then  coni|x>scd  the  population  ot 
tbe  town,  there  were  half-cleared  fit  Ids  with 

1  broad  margins  of  blackU-rry  vims:  and  I.  with 
other  young  persons,   frequently   gathered  that 

I  delicious  fruit,  at  the  risk  of  ln-ing  snake-bitten, 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  now  sends 

I  Us  spire  into  the  lower  clouds.  Further  south 
the  ancient  mound  near  Fifth  street,  on  which 
('ieneral  Wayne  planted  his  sentinels  seven  years 
More,  was  overshadowed  with  trees  which,  to- 
gether with  ilselt.  should  have  been  preserved: 
but  us  dust  like  that  of  those  w  ho  then  delighted 

1  to  play  on  its  beautiful  slopes,  has  mingled  with 
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the  remains  of  tlx-  unknown  race  by  whom  it 
was  erected.  The  very  s|tot  on  which  wo  are 
now  assembled,  but  a  lew  years  In-fore  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  was  pa rt  of  a  wheat  field  of 
sixteen  acres  owned  by  Mr.  James  Fcryttson  and 
fenced  in  without  reference  to  the  paved  streets 
which  now  cut  through  it.  The  stubble  of  that 
held  is  still  decaying  in  the  s.iil  around  the 
foundations  of  the  noble  edifice  in  which  wo  are 
now  assembled.  Seventh  street,  then  called 
Northern  row.  was  almost  the  northern  limit  of 
imputation.  Sixth  street  had  a  few  scattenne; 
houses;  Fifth  not  mam  more.  I  let  ween  that 
and  Fourth  tlK.ro  was  a  public  square,  now  built 
over.  In  one  corner,  the  northeast.  >to.»l  the 
Court  House,  with  a  small  market  place  in  front, 
which  noltodv  attended  In  the  northwest  cor- 
ner was  the  jail,  in  the  southwest  the  village 
school  house;  in  the  southeast,  where  a  -litter- 
ing spire  tells  die  stranger  that  he  is  approaching 
our  citv.  siihid  the  humble  church  of  ilwr  pio- 
neers, whose  I  tones  lie  mouldering  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  then  the  village  cemetery.  Wal- 
nut, called  Cider  street,  which  hounds  that  square 
on  the  west,  presented  a  few  cabins  or  small 
frames,  but  Vine  street  was  not  yet  opened  to 
the  river.  Fourth  street,  after  passing  Vine, 
branched  into  roads  and  paths  I  bird  street, 
running  near  the  hp  w  >  i  the  upper  plain,  was 
on  as  high  a  level  as  Fifth  street  is  now.  The 
gravelly  slope  of  that  plain  stretched  from  east 
to  west  almost  to  I 'earl  stri  ct.  <  In  this  slope. 
Utween  Main  and  Walnut,  a  French  |>olitical 
exile,  whom  1  shall  name  hereafter,  planted,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  a  small  vine 
vard.  'Iliis  was  the  l>ec;inmng  of  that  cnltna 
ti.»n  for  which  the  environs  .,f  our  an  have  at 
length  become  distinguished.  I  supple  thi>  was 
the  first  cultivation  <.i  the  foreign  gra{»c  in  the 
vallev  of  the  I  'bio  W  here  digress.  Market, 
and  I 'earl  streets.  since  o|H-n.  •].  send  up  the 
smoke  of  tlwir  great  iron  f< -undrit  s,  or  display  m 
tnattnihcctit  wareh'  ■uses  the  products  of  ditleretit 
and  distant  lands,  thctc  was  a  l«e!t  •■{  low.  wet 
ground  which,  up  to  the  settlement  of  the  town 

twelve   Mars  K'foie.  had  been  a  series  of  leaver 

[Niiids.  tilled  l'\  tlii1  annual  overflows  .  >f  the  river 
and  tl'.e  rams  fri-in  the  upper  plains,  Second, 
then  known  ;is  Columbia  street,  presented  >"ir- 
scattered  cabin-,  dirty  within  ami  rude  witlv-nt  ; 
but  l'toiit  stmt  exhdnti an  a-pect  of  o-nsi. Ser- 
ai.K  pr<  li  u-Mti.  it  was  ru:ir!\  built  up  with 
lo..  .it 1. 1  frame  horses,  fr.  .:!  Walnut  s(t,,t  to 
(astern  row.  u.  >w  eal\d  |:r.  m.'w.i;.  .  File  p< -ob 
of  wealth  and  t'e  men  o|  by-im--.  with  the  H  . 


tel  <le  \  illc,  kept  by  Crithn  Veatman.  were  cbietly 
on  this  street,  which  even  had  a  few  patches  of 
sidewalk  pavement.  In  front  of  the  mouth  of 
Sycamore  street,  near  the  hotel,  there  was  a  small 
wcniden  market  house  built  over  a  cove,  mm 
which  pirogues  and  other  craft,  when  the  river 
was  high,  were  poled  or  paddled,  to  lie  tied  to 
the  rude  columns. 

"The  common  then  stretched  out  to  where  the 
land  and  water  now  meet,  when  the  river  is  at 
its  mean  height.  It  terminated  in  a  high,  steep, 
crumbling  hank,  beneath  which  lay  the  llat  -boats 
of  immigrants  or  of  traders  m  Hour,  whiskey, 
and  apples,  from  W  heeling,  Fort  1'itt.  or  Red 
stone  (  Md  Fort.  Their  winter  fires,  burning  in 
iron  kettles,  sent  up  lazy  columns  of  smoke, 
where  stcaiiK-rs  now  darken  the  air  with  hurried 
clouds  of  steam  anil  vM.  «  Mie  of  these  vessels 
has  cost  more  than  the  village  would  then  have 
brought  at  auction.  I  r..in  this  common  the  fu- 
ture Covington,  in  Kentucky,  appeared  as  a 
corn  field,  cultivated  by  the  Kennedy  family, 
which  aNo  kept  the  ferry.  Newptrt,  cbietly 
owned  l>%  two  \ irgttua  14'  ntlcmeit.  James  Taylor 
and  Kichard  Southgatc.  but  embracing  the  May- 
os.  Fowlers.  Kerry  s,  Stubhs.  and  several  other 
resectable  families,  was  ^  drow  sy  village  set  111 
the  side  of  a  deep  wood,  and  the  month  of  Fick 
mi;  River  was  overarched  with  trees,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  groat  tunnel. 

After  Front  street.  Svcamore  and  Main  were 
the  most  important  of  the  town.  A  number  of 
houses  were  built  uiH.ri  the  former  up  to  Fourth, 
beyond  which  it  was  opened  three  or  four 
squares  "I  he  buildings  and  business  of  Mam 
street  extended  up  to  Fifth,  where',  on  the  north- 
wist  eonier.  there  was  a  brick  Imn-t,  owned  lo 
Flmore  Williams,  the  only  one  111  town.  I'.ey.nd 
Sv.nth,  Main  street  wa>  a  mere  road,  nearly 
impassabli  m  muddv  wtatlter,  which  at  the  t«»>| 
of  the  lulls  divided  into  two.  called  (Ik  Hamilton 
r  1  id  and  the  Mad  River  road.  I  he  former,  m-ye 
a  cp-.ked  and  cl-  -ely  bmlt  street,  b « -k  the  coiirs" 
of  the  Kn'Jltoll  11,  use.  ihe  lal'ir  made  a  st,,p 
a«ceiit  owr  Mount  Auburn,  when  there  was  tt.-t 
.1  sui-1,  habitation.  i::o,ulw ay  or  Fastttn  row. 
ie,.  lli'ti  lint  1 1  --  i  r :  s  tb.nc  feet  w  id<  .  The  l\  w 
huia!m-;s  wbteh  it  bad  we"'e  ■'!)  |b.  sale, 
where  it  1  ills  1'otit  striil  .  on  f>>e  site  of  the 
1  ':<:.  :■•!■.,':  1  b  tt\  'St,  w  .0  a  \  .«  trail  r  hot;sr. 
\ v  r-.li  w  1  y  I  a  1  "vird  table  It  was  said 
■,b  ;i  lb-  .  .w  m.  r  pa.d  -  '.en  Imvdred  ■•  'liars  for 
tee  Iimim'  ,;'.'!  '  I  n:  re |"'i'V-  that  is,  in  small 
|',  -.\  -  of  ■  1 '  ■ '  I  n  lo--.  ■,  '  f  ■  1  -  \ .  ' '  f.  1  drain-.  North 
of  tins.       w  ard.    >■      nd   -'Oil.  llare   wire  sVy- 
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cral  small  houses,  inhahitcd  by  disorderly  per- 
sons who  had  been  in  the  army.  The  sidewalk 
m  front  was  called  I'.attle  row.  I  let  ween  Sec- 
ond and  Third  streets,  near  where  we  now  have 
the  eastern  end  oi  the  market  house,  there  was 
a  single  frame  tenement,  in  which  I  lived  with 
m>  preceptor  (  Dr.  Coforth)  in  1805.  In  a  pond, 
directly  in  front,  tin-  frogs  gave  us  regular  ser- 
enades Much  of  the  square  to  which  this  house 
belonged  was  fenced  in.  and  served  as  a  pasture 
ground  for  a  pony  which  I  kept  for  country 
practice.    *    *  * 

"Itetwcen  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  on  the 
west  side  of  I '.road  way.  there  was.  in  i8<x\  a  corn 
rield  with  a  rude  corn-field  fence,  since  replaced 
by  mansions  of  such  magnificence  that  a  Russian 
traveler,  several  years  ago,  took  away  drawings 
of  one  as  a  model  for  the  people  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Above  Fourth  street,  I'.roudway  had  but 
three  or  four  houses,  and  terminated  at  the  edge 
of  a  thick  wood,  before  reaching  the  foot  of 
Mount  Auburn. 

"Fast  of  liroadway  and  north  of  Fourth 
-tree!,  the  entire  square  had  been  enclosed  and  a 
respectable  frame  house  erected  In  the  Hon. 
Wmthrop  Sargent.  Secretary  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  He  had  removed  to  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, of  which  he  was  afterwards  <  inventor ; 
and  his  house  and  grounds,  the  best  improved  in 
the  village,  were  occupied  by  tin  Hon.  Charles 
W  vlling  I'.yrd.  his  succes>or  in  office,  (inventor 
Sargent  merits  a  notice  among  the  physicians  of 
the  town,  as  he  was  the  first  who  made  scientific 
of.s, rvations  on  our  climate. 

"Immediately  south  of  his  residence,  from 
Fourth  strut  to  the  river  east  of  I 'roadway,  there 
was  a  military  reserve.  That  portion  of  it  which 
laid  on  the  upper  plain  was  covered  by  Fort 
Washington,  with  its  bastions,  port -holes,  stock- 
ades, tall  flag-staff,  evening  tattoo,  and  morning 
reveille.  Here  were  the  quarters  of  the  military 
nieinlx  rs  of  our  profession,  and  for  a  time  for 
oik-  of  its  civil  members  also;  for,  after  its  evacu- 
ation in  tSn*.  my  preceptor  moved  into  tin 
rooms  which  had  licen  occupied  by  the  command- 
er of  the  post.  In  front  of  the  fort,  where  Con- 
gress street  now  runs.  th>  re  was  a  |*>nd.  in  which 
ducks  and  snipes  were  often  shot  ;  and  from  this 
l»ind  to  the  river,  the  tract  through  which  Sec 
•  r>\  and  Fast  Front  streets  now'  run  was  over- 
spread with  the  long,  low  sheds  of  the  commis- 
saries, quartermasters,  and  artificers  of  the 
army. 

"The  post  office  was  then  and  long  after  kept 
on  the  east  side  of  this  military  common,  where 


I^iwrcnce  street  leads  down  to  the  Newport 
ferry.  (  )ur  quiet  and  gentlemanly  postmaster, 
Wiliiam  KulTin.  performed  all  the  duties  of  the 
office  with  his  own  hands.  The  great  Fastcrn 
mail  was  then  brought  once  a  week  from  Mays- 
ville.  Kentucky,  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags. 

"Fast  of  the  fort,  on  the  upper  plain,  the 
trunks  of  large  trees  were  still  King  on  the 
ground.  A  single  house  had  been  built  by  Dr. 
Allison  where  the  Fvtle  house  now  stands,  and  a 
field  of  several  acres  stretched  off  to  the  east  and 
north.  On  my  arrival  this  was  the  residence  of 
my  preceptor.  The  dry  cornstalks  of  early  win- 
ter were  still  standing  near  the  door.  I  hit  Dr. 
Allison  had  planted  peach  trees,  and  it  was 
know  n  throughout  the  village  as  I 'each  « irove. 
The  field  extended  to  the  bank  of  Deer  creek  : 
thence  all  was  deep  wood.  W  here  the  munifi- 
cent expenditures  of  Nicholas  I.ongworth,  Esq.. 
have  collected  the  beautiful  exotics  of  all  climates 
—on  the  very  spot  win- re  the  people  now  go  to 
watch  the  unfolding  of  the  night -blooming  cere- 
us — grew  the  red-hud.  crab-apple,  and  gigantic 
tulip  tree,  or  the  yellow  poplar,  with  wild  birds 
above  and  native  flowers  below.  Where  the 
(atawba  anil  Herhemont  now  swing  down  their 
heavy  and  luscious  clusters,  the  climbing  winter 
vine  hung  its  small,  sour  branches  from  the  limbs 
of  high  trees.  The  adjoining  valley  of  |)eer 
creek,  down  which,  by  a  series  of  locks,  the  canal 
from  Lake  Erie  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Ohio, 
was  then  a  receptacle  for  driftwood  from  the 
l«ack  water  of  that  river,  when  high.  The  boys 
ascended  the  little  estuary  in  canoes  during  June 
floods,  and  pulled  flowers  from  the  lower  limbs 
of  the  trees  or  threw  club*  at  the  turtles,  as  they 
sunned  themselves  on  the  floating  logs.  In  the 
whole  valle>  there  was  but  a  single  house,  ami 
that  was  a  distillery.  The  narrow  road  which 
led  to  it  from  the  garrison— and.  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  from  the  village  also — was  well  trodden. 

"Mount  Adams  was  then  clothed  in  the  grand- 
eur and  beauty  which  belongs  to  our  own  prim- 
itive forests.  The  spot  occupied  by  the  reservoir 
which  supplies  our  city  with  water,  and  all  the 
rocky  precipices  that  stretch  from  it  up  the 
river,  were  buried  up  in  sugar-trees.  On  the 
western  slope  we  collected  the  sau^uiniiria  Can- 
tuit'itsis,  geranium  maculiitum.  gilh-nia  trifoliatti. 
and  other  native  medicines,  when  supplies  failed 
to  reach  us  from  abroad  The  summit  on  which 
the  <  >bservatorv  now  stands  was  crowned  with 
lofty  poplars,  oaks,  and  Ikx-cIi  :  and  the  sun  in 
summer  could  scarcely  be  seen  from  the  spot 
where  we  now  look  into  the  valleys  of  the  mcx>n 
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nr  m(  distant  nehnlac  resolved  int..  their  starry 
elements. 

"«  Hit  the  nmuth  of  Deer  creek  there  wa-  a 
crazy  wooden  hrtdgc.  and  where  the  •]»']»< >i  of  the 
railroad  which  connect-  u*  with  the  >ca  has  heen 
erected,  there  was  hut  a  -mall  log  cahtn.  I  r<>m 
this  cal.in  a  narrow,  rovky.and  stumpy  r-M.I  made 
its  way.  as  lust  it  could,  up  the  river,  where  tin- 
railway  now  stretches.  At  the  « ii--t.uu  t-  of  two 
milt  s  there  was  another  calun  lhat  from  which 
wo  expelled  the  witch.  IVi.'iiil  this  all  «a«  h  r- 
est  for  mill's  further,  when  wr  rcachtd  tin-  resi- 
dence of  John  Smith,  wlm  was  afterward  mixed 
up  in  l'.»irr*s  conspiracy,  ami  died  in  exile  in  I'm 
sacnla  The  new  village  of  iVndiet'.ji  now  cov- 
er*, that  s|m>i  Then  came  the  carlv.  hut  now  cx- 
titict.  village  of  ( ilumhia.  of  which  our  tirst 
physicians  were  the  only  imdical  attendant*,'' 
I  Drake's  Discourses,  p  31.1 

till!    HKM     Wlllll     MIIIH    Co  UN     IN    .  IM  INS  All. 

The  nanus  >>i  main  of  the  early  settlers  ;l[i<| 
the  times  of  their  arrival-  have  already  hem 
given  in  tin-  descriptions  of  the  town.  |>nt  it  may 
Ik-  well  to  note  particularly  some  of  tlu  11  1  'tie 
of  the  earliest  arrival*  in  the  tir*t  v.ar  1!  the 
village  was  that  of  William  M"«s|v  1  the  s.  n  of  .1 
haker  from  Marietta  I  who  1-  -aid  1,.  have  heen 
the  tirst  child  Is.rn  inn.  The  date  of  |i,s  lurlh 
was  St.  Patrick's  Da>.  March  17th.  and  the  plac- 
a  cahtn  <>n  tile  southwest  corner  <  i  Fourth  and 
Main.  Julim  Dexter,  than  whom  no  one  was 
more  accurate  in  stattiiunt.  m  his  hnef  note  of 
introduction  to  Kind's  "Hand  I"..  -ok  of  < "stu-in- 
nati. "  -ay  s :  "  A  single  lilVtin-e  ha*  com  red 
the  existence  of  (incmnati:  for  the  rirst  white 
chil<l  In.rn  m  the  place  •  \\  dliain  Mood\.  March 

T-       1  >•  ''K''I  i^Tu" 

Mo.nIv'<  claim  to  the  honor  mentioned  was 
reeogtii7.d  in  many  other  ways  and  when  he  was 
serjeant-at-arms  ,,>  ,|u.  (',,,,  t  ,a,IU-,l  h,  wa*  r. 
ferred  to  1>.,th  ni  ti-.e  city  reports  and  m  the  di- 
rectorit  s  ,|,  the  first  yvhite  etr.ld  horn  m  (  :11cm- 
nati  At  tlu  turn  of  his  d-ath  in  i S-« ,  he  was 
reterred  to  hy  the  mayor  in  his  mo-.i-,-  a-  fol- 
low -  : 

"Within  a  few  davs  ha-  dvd.  I'.atr  strut. 
Wil'iatn  M'oK  who.  as  ext 'aordmarv  a«  it  tea-, 
appiar,  wa-  giiur.dh  accredit  .1  with  Uivg  the 
first  while  child  Is-  -11  m  (lis  eity.  Mr.  \l>-  i|y 
w.t-  U.,n  a  g  cahin  which  »t.  •  d  tv-t  f.er  f 
the  e. Tin  r  of  I  ..-ir-h  and  Main  stree's  I'nuri 
nalr.  it  I  [i.  arh-  y  ilV.  a.  11  w  a-  tin  e.  .  av.  ,1.  .  •  11 

»isted  <  t  a   fi  a   1.  g  i-al-'iis   -t\    |.  •,  .it.  d  wh 

of  llurd  s?re<  t.  ;u;d  hel  n  p.-pi:!.!':.  -i  ■  :  ]  than 
tyyo  hundred  po  pie.  the   >.iliir-   st;,t  1.  mu  d  m 


I  ort  Washington  included:  yet  this  child  grew 
to  manhood  and  lived  long  enough  to  see  i.  m- 
cinuati  hecome  the  Ouccn  Cilv  of  the  West, 
teeming  with  an  active,  energetic,  thrifty  popula- 
tion of  over  three  hundrid  thousand  people.  How 
hard  it  is  to  realize  the  fact  that  such  wond  rtul. 
marvelous  changes  eould  take  place  within  the 
lifetime  of  a  smgK  citizen.'' 

We  have  already  seen  that  others  laid  claim 
to  the  same  distinction.    Dr.  Drake  111  the  ad- 
,  dress  already  referred  1o.  while  enumeraline;  the 
'  t-arly  practitioners  of  medicine,  puts  in  a  claim 
for  David  I'umtnins  in  the  follow  mil;  words; 

"Hut  truth  and  gallantry  alike  demand,  that 
m  this  1  numeration.  J  should  not  omit  the  first 
\ii_ev-, nm'jc  of  the  infant  village,  which  in  its 
rir-1  year,  hi  14.111  to  he  a  village  of  infants  'Hie 
ehU-st  l«orn.  of  a  hroad  and  hrilliant  -hchahhii. 
was  [pyvin  icmmins,  wh-ise  name  is  ap|»ropri- 
ate!v  inr]iittiated  111  our  little  neighhor— (  urn 
minsville.  the  sin  of  which  was  then  a  su-ar- 
tree  vvimhI.  with  groves  of  pa  paw  and  spieewo..<l 
hushes.  I  have  not  heeii  ahle  to  learn  the  native 
;  pl.iee  of  the  vetierahle  Mrs  McKmght.  Ihe 
sc.  ne  of  her  first  |>rot,  ^i.  .nal  aehu  vem.  nt.  m 
the  young  village,  was  an  IntmhK-  hg  eahm.  m 
front  of  where  the  I'.urnet  IIi.ik-  now  stands  ! 
do  not  know  when  she  died,  hut  this  I  i/n  kin.w. 
and  record  wtth  pride,  that  her  night  errandry 
was  n.,t  only  profi-ssiotial  hut  chivalrous,  for  the 
cry  of  Indians  did  m-t  frighten  her  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river."  (Drake's  Discourses,  p.  jo.  t 
Another  claimant  for  this  distinction  is  Mai 
Datii.  1  t  i.'iiio  'horn   May    J  7.   I  ~*  >4  1 ,  for  ma:n 

year-  oh  rk  of  the  old  t.  •  -nrt  of  ti.  mn  )'!>.|s 

and  Mipre-iu  t'ourt  and  aflerwards  eh  rk  of  the 
old  Jsiiptrioi  t  otirt.  Judge  t  arier  "He 
was.  I  Ivlleve.  among  the  firs!  white  children, 
it  not  (he  v.tv  first  while  child  K  .rn  111  the  city 
of  t'mcmnati.  He  was  horn  and  grew  up  here, 
and  he  lived  lure,  and  he  di<  d  here.  Near  fonr- 
sci  11  years  of  age.  he  .h  parti  e  till-  life,  which 
had  r.i  tn  n  warded  thp-i-jh  tlu  who!-  1.  :ig  line 
of  U.  lo  the  l-igln  st  r<  gard  and  e.tn-n  of  I11- 
t(!!'wv  eiti/'ii-.  He  was  .1  wom!:v.  i!oiT  man. 
a-id  m  '~*  eth ."•  tit  officer,  and  v.  a-  ee>-iatn'\  one 

■  f  the  ln-i  I.  ,  king  nan  in  the  city  ai.d  d  untry. 
i"T7  vv.-i-  dstiirguish,  .1  !•  -r  waring  a   large  |«  r- 

I I  *  *  1  w  hue.  c.m'hric  n'.:':e,  doy\  11  d  .  .  ;.n  ho  -  an 
••t  hi-  .hirt  adori:-.  -!  w  -th  a  hoa-iit'i!  '-r-  a»tje.n. 
a-;'  the  .  ■ '  f  '  -  •  o'r .  -  ■     •)'   A'.-;  •.  •,    I  ■  i  il'.r 

■  1  his  h  nr.  ti.  d  w  i;  :  h'ack  ri'a  .  ti  |.,  a  1»  w  a-'d 
hang-»g  <l  .y.  n  hi-  •.  '"i-twi  en  h:-  -h.-  -il-ii 's  : 
a  v.  1  inn  I .  r  it-.      r-i  <:■'■■•.  he  r.  \  •  t  c  a  y  e  U  up. 

:  and    Jitaua.j   in  his  1 .  1 1 e  t   tin-   y.  .,rk  ■■!   the  o!d 
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Revolutionary  forefathers  of  iliis  country,  to  the 
«lay  of  his  shroud  and  coffin,  lit-  was  buried 
with  it,  and  no  doiiht.  it  is  in  his  grave,  and  flour- 
ishing still.  His  ancestors  wen-  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Cincinnati,  clear  hack  in  the  closing 
\ears  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his  poster- 
ity arc  still  with  us,  in  respect  and  esteem,  and 
long  wilt  the-  name  of  <;.\\o  he  remembered  and 
respected  m  this  (Jueen  t'tty  of  the  W  est."  (  The 
"I  >M  I  i ill rt  1 1'Hise,"  p.  5<;.  I 

I  >n v i 1 1  K.  Kemper  who  was  born  on  Sycamore 
street  in  (  incinuati  in  May.  17'^,  has  Ihcii  fre- 
quently referred  to  a-  the  first  born  Cincinnati 
child,  but  this  statement  arises  from  a  remark  by 
Mr.  Cist,  who  in  1S45  said  that  he  eotilil  not 
find  any  individual  living  at  that  time  who  was  a 
native  of  Cincinnati  at  an  earlier  date  than  May 
17.  IJ>).\.  which  was  Kemper's  birthday.  Moody 
was  alive  at  that  time. 

The  minute  luiok  of  the  Cincinnati  Pioneer 
Association  contains  a  neon!  of  many  births  and 
arrivals  in  <  >hio.  Among  these  appear  the  names 
<d  the  following  early  residents  born  in  Ohio: 
William  Moodv,  born  on  Fourth  and  Main  on 
March  17.  i~»*o:  Daniel  <  iatio.  Imrn  in  the  house 
at  Front  and  1-iwrenre.  afterwards  styled  Major 
Ruffin's.  May  20.  \~>t\,  William  Maxwell,  son 
of  the  publisher,  l>orti  November  o.  I ~*>4  ;  Thom- 
as 1>  Kennedv,  born  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Main  and  Columbia  streets  August  t>,  1 7* >5 :  Fer- 
gus Ander-011.  iMtrn  on  Front  street  (near  Wal- 
nut) June  14.  I7</-:  Samuel  It.  Demoret.  born  at 
head  of  Broadway  near  Canal  crossing.  July  S. 
I7'jf*;  F.lizabcth  Reynolds,  daughter  of  I'.eiijamin 
tiriffith,  tvorn  in  t"</"'.  Sophia  B.  Williamson, 
daughter  of  Samuel  W  illiams.  l>orn  October  J.v 
1 71  >S .  Charles  Kilgour  Smith,  son  of  Sheriff 
James  Smith.  l»>rn  February  15,  1 7** j* > :  Isabella 
Anderson,  (laughter  of  <  iriffin  Veatman,  t»orn 
<  >ctobcr  i_\  I7'c>:  John  II.  Fwing.  bom  October 
J.  t8ot  :  and  the  following  born  in  tSoj.-  Fze 
Is  ml  Walker.  Margaret  Douglass,  Abigail  Bern- 
ard  and  Melancthon  S.  Wade.  The  following 
names  are  those  Uirn  in  the  county  outside  of 
Cincinnati:  1700.— in  the  picket  fort  at  North 
Bend.  Daniel  C,.  Howell:  170.?. — Columbia. 
David  M.  Miller:  1704. — Janus  Sampson  and 
Dnoilla  C.  Williams,  daughter  of  Allen  Cul- 
'""11  :  I7'i>  Stephen  School  \  ;  171/1. — Spring- 
futd  township.  Daniel  C.miron ;  1707—  Fli/a 
Y  caiman;  I7>A  at  North  Bend.  David  Cerard  : 
17'ii).—  Mill  Creek  township,  Maria  Williams. 
■  laughter  <>f  Peter  Mills;  Springfield  township. 
Cyrus  Brown;  1S00.- -Francis  Burns  and  Henry 
S    Farhardt  .  ■  Ht)  1 .    Julia  lVlaplaine.  (laughter 


I  of  William  Cnllnm,  five  miles  below  Cincinnati; 
1S02.— Anderson  township.  John  H.  (ierard— 
Springfield  township,  Cornelius  Sprong-  North 
Bend,  Thomas  I.  Silvers,  son  of  Judge  James 
Silvers — White  Water  township.  Sarah  (ierard, 
daughter  of  John  (ierard  and  Phoebe  M.  Wil- 
son, daughter  of  Benjamin  Cutler. 

As  marriages  are  usually  placed  next  to  births 
the  first  ceremonies  of  the  kind  that  are  remem- 
bered may  as  well  be  mentioned.     Squire  W  ill  - 

.tarn  McMillan  married  two  couples  in  — 
Daniel  Shoemaker  and  Flsy  (  Alice)  Ross  and 
Darius  C.  Orcutt  and  Salhe  Mcllcnrv.  A  little 
later  Peter  Cox  was  married  to  Frances  Mc- 
Hcnry. The  death  of  (  on  which  took  place 
shortly  afterwards  at  the  hands  of  Indians  is  de- 
scribed in  another  chapter. 

The  same  magistrate  married  Benjamin  <  )r- 
cutt  and  Ruih  Reynolds  of  Columbia.  March  17. 
1700,  and  'Squire  John  S.  Catio  married  Joseph 
Kelley  of  Cincinnati  and  Kesiah  Blackford  of 
Columbia,  on  April  jj.  \->fr 

i:\KI. Y   SI  I  I  I.KHS. 

The  arrival  of  Benjamin  Van  Cleve  on  Janu- 
ary J,  1790,  has  already  been  noted.  He  did  not 
remain  in  Cincinnati  many  years,  but  removed  to 
Day  ton  in  i7</>. 

Samuel  Dick  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
came  from  Washington  County  in  September. 
i~<yo.  and  purchased  the  lot  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Walnut  streets  where  he  built 
his  residence  in  which  he  kept  tavern.  He  was 
one  of  those  w  ho  snbst-rilx  d  to  the  first  church 
and  afterwards  marched  to  the  relief  of  Dunlap's 
Station.  He  purchased  a  ihiihIkt  of  puces  of 
property  and  opened  a  grocery  and  engaged  in 
the  forwarding  of  supplies  to  the  various  forts. 
He  did  not  remain  a  |>ermaiicnl  resident  but  re- 
moved in  tSoi  to  Butler  County. 

In  October  of  this  year  <  !7<>o  I.  F/ekiel  Sayre 
came  from  Stony  Hill,  New  Jersey,  with  his 
lour  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  finally  settled 
at  Reading.  <  Ine  of  his  daughters,  Huldah. 
married  Col.  John  S.  Wallace.  Sin-  survived  un- 
til November  J<>.  1850,  being  at  the  time  of  her 
death  one  of  the  oldest  continuous  residents  in 
Cincinnati.  She  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last 
and  from  her  have  been  obtained  many  of  the 

'  reminiscences  ,>t  earlv  days. 

A  son  of  Sayre.  Maj.  I'tcrson  Sayre,  who  was 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  came  to  Cincinnati 

;  some  years  afterwards  and  for  a  time  kept  the 
<  1  recti  Tree  Inn.  He  returned  vcrv  soon  to  But- 
ler County  from  which   point    he    hail  come, 

:  where  he  lived  until  1852 
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Another  settler  of  t ~« x >  was  t  o|.  John  Kiddle 
from  New  Jersey  who  became  a  prominent  citi- 
zen.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade  ami  shod  the 
horses  for  the  garrison  at  I ;ort  Washington.  He 
accumulated  enongli  at  this  trade  to  purchase 
from  Judge  Svintncs  the  section  of  lain  I  near  the 
xuhscipHiit  site  of  the  I'.righton  H<iti-t  .  at  that 
J  time  two  links  northwest  of  the  village,  t  hi  this. 
1  for  which  he  paid       cent-  an  acre,  he  settled  in 
1  |-<)3  ami  lived  until  hi>  death  on  June  17.  1K47. 
The  most  important  arrival  of  the  following 
year.   \~<)2,  was  William  llenrv  Harrison  who 
after  attempting  f« »r  a  time  the  study  •  •*  medicine 
in  I'hilailelphia  had  concluded  t«>  enter  the  army 
and  had  Ikvii  appointed  ensign  in  the  infantry, 
lie  was  about  n>  years  of  age  and.  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  autobiography,  wax  not  pica-antly  re- 
ceived hy  his  fellow  officerx  a>  he  had  dixplaced 
the  son  of  one  of  them  who  desired  his  app  lini- 
ment. 

Among  the  immigrants,  of  the  following  year 
was  James  Smith  who  >,  on  formed  the  partner- 
ship with  James  l-'mdlay  already  spoken  of. 
Smith  held  many  offices  including  that  of  sheriff 
of  the  county  which  he  retained  until  tie  forma- 
tion of  tin-  State,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  by  the  people  and  continued  in  that  po- 
sition for  eight  years.  He  was  also  collector  of 
taxes  and  of  the  I'cdcral  revenue,  private  secre- 
tary to  ( lovernor  St.  (.'lair,  captain  of  the  tirsi 
companv  of  light  infantrv  ami  paymaster  in  the 
War  of  |S|.».  He  was  among  the  foremost  of 
the  early  settlers  as  respects  character,  mthieiice 
and  capacity  (or  business,  and  t*""s|""l  a 
large  degrn  thai  public  confidence  in.  .*t  highly 
prized  by  gentlemen,  the  trust  reposed  in  an 
liom  st  man.  He  iuo\ed  to  a  farm  mar  Hamil- 
ton in  1K05  where  he  died  in  iSu  (  MclSride"* 
I'ioiin  r  lhographv .  > 

lames  l-'ind!ay,  his  partner,  has  Uen  referre<l 
to  frei|tienll\.  He  also  wa-  a  man  of  gnat  prom- 
inence tn  tin  sit:[cn;cnt.  He  was  receiver  of 
the  I -and  <  'fficc  for  many  \e.ir-.  major  general  of 
the  first  division  of  <  >|no  miti!i,i.  ;in.|  a  metnlnr 
of  t'ongress  from  iSj*  to  iS.t.V 

In  April.  \~<i\.  Havid  Me< 'ash  and  his  family 
emigrated  to  I  numnatt,  landing  at  the  Stone 
l-anding  near  Kio.idwa. 

"Thev  bought  ..nt  a  scttlir's  right  ti.  a  li>g  cab- 
in, on  Walnut,  north  of  Third  »!rut.  being  tin- 
lot  niirth  oftli.it  on  w  Inch  tb<  .\1a*omc  IhuM:".: 
has  h,rn  rcccntb  bui't,  ami  purchased  an  i-.u- 
lot  of  Cur  acies  1,  ,r  .i>  mam  il.  -liar.,  being  th-- 
gronivl  now  inchtdmg  V  '' *  •  ,r.-.  m\  ■  -  « I 's  i  uu- 
drv.  tin   I'.avarian  Hrewery.  ;md  l-.un.l.d  south 
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by  the  Miami  ('anal,  and  worth  now,  without  in- 
cluding the  improvements,  thru  hundred  thou- 
'  sand  dollars. 

!  '  The  oldest  brother,  William,  constructed  a 
water-cart,  the  frame  of  which  was  formed  of 
two  pok's,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  cro—piccc 
was  fastened  ;  pegs  to  hold  the  barrel  were  driven 
mio  the  lower  ]iart,  and  the  ends  served  for 

j  shafts  This  was  the  first  convenience  for  sup- 
plying the  city  with  water  for  coking  or  drink- 
ing uses. 

"The  next  step  in  the  progn—  Mf  vehicles  for 
iraiisporlation.  m  this  city,  was  the  construction, 
by  Met  ash.  of  a  wheeled  cart  Tins  was  ef- 
fected by  making  a  pair  of  wooden  wheels.  |Hr- 
haps  st\  inches  thick,  ami  two  and  a  half  in  1  111 
diameter,  connected  with  not  running  on — an 
axle,  which  was  held  bv  large  staples  in  which  it 
rolled,  'that  secured  it  to  the  bed  ami  shaft*. 
Met  ash  hauled  the  first  barrel  on  his  car  and  the 
first  load  of  goods  on  his  dray  or  cart,  ever  trans- 
ported through  the  streets  of  Cincinnati. 

"lames,  the  younger  brother,  from  whom  I 
have  these  facts,  recollect*,  vein  11  but  live  years 
'  old.  planting  the  four -act e  lot  alluded  to.  in 
!  pumpkins,  which  In  drop|Hd  into  the  hill-  of 
corn,  prepared  by  iIk  old  man,  and  planted  by 
the  elder  brother."  (  I  mcinnati  in  |X;.>.  p 
1  .V.) 

Another  carh  trader,  who  staid  but  a  short 
time  however,  wa*  a  V  irginia  tanner  named 
Matthew  lluc*toii.  who  landed  April  17.  I7').V 
llis  experience  111  tin-  citv  was  mi  lortun.tir.  lie 
ha<l  brought  with  hint  a  *toek  of  leather  goods 
p-irt  of  which  he  s,dd  in  Cincinnati  to  a  man  who 
f'»>k  avvav  I  he  g'-«l*  but  f  a  1  b  -  >  I  to  pay  the  money, 
HlH'sti.n  thereupon  went  to  work  in  the  tann  re 
afterwards  owmd  bv  lo-r  Hunt  and  later  to.  k 
serv  ice  under  William  and  Kol-crt  Me<  'lellan. 
puckhorx,-  ma*ler*  Cr  Wavtie's  army.  I  h- 
served  for  a  time  as  commissary  in  the  armv  but 
111  170.x  he  resigned  and  P  ok  up  the  busine-s  of 
'rader.  He  formed  a  partnership  with  John 
Savre.  who  had  charge  <if  the  business  m  (111- 
citmati  and  hi  himself  c  mliicted  for  a  time  a 
branch  establishment  at  limnvi'le  s. ,  as  to  be 
1  nearer  the  forts  flic  busim  wa*  profitable 
t'T  a  time  and  quite  a  fortune  wa>  accumulated 
but  Sas  re  Isecanse  intern]  ■<  rat  e  and  l--.lv  to  gamb- 
ling and  tmalb,  -.'-1  •  f  1  r -  s 1 1  «  k  and  ran  awav. 
:t-av  mg  Ilii'  s!,.n  to  p;ev  the  d.  la*.  This  he  did 
■n  |>art  and  then  be  t-»»k  .  •: ■]>!■  -  ■:•<  m  as  ,1  eat- 
!>.  h.  rd.-uan  dm  mg  carle  t..  1  ir.-t  ?•'.  r  tb;s 
xervic,  he  was  p  od  two  .m  l  .  •  1 . ■  I • ; . " f  .1  Tars  ;«T 
In  ad.     He   was  -  .1';'  and   d-,,-  •-,    r<  ttirtii  d 
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to  Cincinnati  and  soon  paid  off  the  remaining 
debts  of  his  linn.  Ho  finally  bought  a  tract  of 
land  near  Hamilton  where  Ik-  settled  and  lived 
until  the  time  nf  his  death  in  1K47. 

Another  noted  arrival  <>f  the  same  year  was 
Col.  John  Johnson,  so  main  years  Indian  agent  1 
and  quite  a  prolific  writer  ..f  early  history. 
Many  of  his  articles,  contributed  to  Sir.  Cist's 
Miscellany"  and  other  periodicals,  are  of  great 
value. 

A  citizen  whose  name  appears  as  frequently  as 
that  of  any  of  the  early  inhabitants  was  ( irirhn 
Yeatman.  who  arrived  June  jo.  170?. 

The  arrival  of  Francis  Mcne-sur.  who  had 
Urn  an  advocate  in  France  and  a  member  of  the 
French  Parliament.  took  place  in  the  following 
year.  He  had  been  one  of  those  who  were  cont- 
f veiled  to  leave  France  just  prior  to  tile  Kovohi- 
tioti  and  had  joined  the  <  iallipolis  settlement.  He 
finally  gave  up  the  struggle  at  that  p  int  and 
came  to  Cincinnati.  Here  the  lawyer  and  states- 
man took  up  the  occupation  of  a  pastry  cook  and 
innkeeper  at  Main  and  Third  streets. 

Isaac  Anderson  who  bad  been  a  lieutenant  un 
iter  Colonel  I-ntghcry  and  yy  ith  his  expedition 
had  been  defeated  and  captured  just  helow  the 
Croat  Miami  in  17N1  came  back  to  Cincinnati 
a-  a  settler  in  170,5.  He  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Front  and  W  alnut  streets 
in  a  cabin  already  erected  there.  Subsequently 
he  built  a  larger  house  on  the  lot  in  which  In- 
kept  a  tavern  known  as  die  dreen  Tree  Hotel. 
This  tavern  appears  on  the  well  known  map  of 
Cincinnati  in  180J.     Alx>ut  be  was  succeed- 

ed by  Major  Sayrc  and  moved  to  P.utler  County. 

The  following  year  as  already  stated  yeas  the) 
\ear  of  the  arrival  of  Judge   P.unict  and  his) 
brother  C<ntge  W.  I'.urnct.    This  was  the  rnost  1 
distinguished  family  in  the  early  history  of  the| 
<i:v.     The  death  of  the  brother  ( ioorge  is  pa- 
th* ticatly  mentione<l  bv  the  Judge  in  his  "Notes. "' 
Another  brother.  Isaac  <  >.  P.unict.  yvas  mayor  of 
the  city  and  editor  .of  /.i/vr/v  l!<i!'.    A  fourth 
brother.  David  < i.  IhirnxL.  fiiialh  wvnt  to  Texas 
where  he  became  the  first  president  of  the  Texan 
Republic    I  bis  too  yvas  the  year  of  the  arrival1 
of  Rev.  William  Tttirke.  _  J 

In  addition  to  Francis  Paih,  yvhose  visit  has  ! 
already  Ih-i  n  itu-tit ioned.  two  other  distinguished  j 
•tranters  passed  through  Cincinnati  in  I7<j>>. 

<  >ne  was  the  famous  French  philosopher.  Vol- 
they,  the  author  of  the  "\'iew"  and  "Ruins" 
He  stopped  at  Yeattnan's  'Tavern  while  in  the 
city,  yvberc  his  visit  excited  much  curiosity. 

Another  visitor  was  Andrew  Fllicott.  ci>mnus- 
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sinner  on  behalf  of  the  I'nited  States  for  deter- 
mining the  boundary  Ik-twccn  this  country  and 
Spain.  Mr.  Fllicott  in  his  journal  s|w>ke  of 
Cincinnati  as  the  capital  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  situated  on  a  fine  high  bank  and  for  the 
time  it  bad  hi  en  building  a  very  res|>cctablc 
place.  The  latitude  by  means  of  three  good  ob- 
servations he  determined  to  Ik-  thirty-nine  de- 
grees five  minutes  and  fifty-four  seconds  north. 
He  yvas  entertained  while  hen-  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  Captain  Harrison  who  commanded  at  Tort 
Washington. 

In  1798  among  the  arrivats  were  John  M. 
Wright,  Hugh  Moore,  Samuel  Newell.  F.Uticzcr 
Pruilt  n,  David  Kaulz  and  William  I -egg. 

'Hie  last  of  the  old  century.  1K00.  contrib- 
uted an  unusual  quota  of  distinguished  settlers. 
Dr.  William  (ioforth  came  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  and  his  pupil  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  towards 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Another  prominent  arrival  was  Rev.  Joshua 
I..  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  for  many  years  one  of  Cincinnati's  niost  dis 
tinguished  citizens. 

Martin  Itaum.  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
jvoyvcrful  Cerman  constituency  which  has  done 
so  much  for  Cincinnati,  probably  arrived  this 
>ear. 

Mr.  Cist  in  Ins  "Miscellany"  published  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  pioneers  of  Cincinnati  which  of 
course  yvas   very  ineompl  U .    <  \hhongh  "bvi 
otisly  inaccurate  in  some  particulars,  it  is  given 
yy  ithoiit  change  >  : 

i7</> -James  Ferguson.  I1'1'"  ft'1'1!1'-  Mr*   Mary  <»aii", 

Christop'r  Smith.  Mrs   ll  Wallace. 
I7«iJ— A-a  lloVoivh 

>7')A     Dan'l.  (eine,  Jonaiiian   l.ymi  drithn  Ycat 

man  (  ?  I 
'"'J?- -Jonah  Martin 

I--/.   Jacob    Unmet.    Ki.ir    P.urt<>t».    William  Itinke. 

Sam'l  Stitt.  Win.  S.umdi  rs. 
\-<C — John  Mahanl. 

i;<iK — David  Kanlr  Win  leer.  Nich  Totigworth  ('). 
Hugh  Moore,  Saniue'  Nr«»*l,  Fhetnver  !'r:iilni 

1X00 — Daniel  Drake,  Jim  It  limn  «v  Fdwanl  Dodson, 
Charles  Far.ui.  A  \  aUiitiitt-.  Stephen  Wheeler, 
John  Wood.  .1    I.  Wilson.  Caleb  Williams. 

1S01    K-.|,t  Wallace.  John  Whetstone 

)So.>— S.ini'l    Perry.  Wtn.  Pierson.  Fthait  Stone. 

1  S)4--F.fihraiiu  Carter.  James  Crawford.  William  Crip 
pen,  Henry  Craven,  Caspar  Hopple.  Andrew  Jolm- 
»t»n,  Itenfaiiiin  Ma^oti,  Telef  MeNieolI.  Adam 
M.n.'c.  Wnv  M««»dy.  Jona.  Pancoast.  Jos  Perry, 
ho  i'ni<-i-.,i»t,  Rohi  Richardson.  P,  S  Syinmc. 
Item  Sunlit.  P,  A  Spninnan.  G.  P.  Torrcnre 
(Cm  -  \I  is,-e  I  Liny.  Vol.  I.  pp.  j>5_  J71  > 
'This  publication  called  forth    a    letter  from 

Thomas  Inviti  y\ho.  referring  to  the  trip  already 

described  at  length,  states  that  when  he  yeas 
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seventeen  years  of  age  lie  with  James  Burns 
landed  from  Washington  County,  Lentisv Ivania 
at  Cincinnati  between  the  i  st  ati< I  10th  of  April, 
l^Hy,  and  continued  here  until  the  second  week 
in  June.  'ITiere  were  hut  lour  families  here 
when  they  landed.  Mr.  Mr  Henry  had  a  large 
family,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Dement  and  Mr.  Koss  had  small  fam- 
ilies. "Mr.  McMillan,  John  Vance.  l>avid  Lo- 
gan, Mr.  Kecves.  llardesty,  Van  Kal<m  and  Mc- 
Vouiicll  all  lived  in  one  shanty  King  perhaps  the 
rirst  that  was  ever  put  up  in  the  place  as  nearly 
all  of  them  had  hem  out  with  the  surveyors  sur- 
veying Sy Mimes'  purchase  and  were  then  when 
the  town  was  laid  out  and  all  had  lots  in  it.'  Ir- 
win returned  again  in  i7</o  on  Harntar's  cam- 
paign and  was  also  in  Cincinnati  in  170,1.  In  the 
winter  after  llatmar  -  campaign  he  recollected 
yj^xiddjc,  Mr.  l;ergti-on,  who  married  a  Miss 
Kccder.  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Say  re,  as  being  at  Cincinnati 

Another  list  of  arrivals  is  as  follows: 

!7<X>    Samuel  Dick  ami  family.  K/tkiel  S.tvrc  ami  (.nil 

ily.  J.Jin  ki.l.tl.- 
i;«il  — W    IT  "Tlarn-'ti 

}"ui  James  I-Vr»£ii-.  Ti.  (  •  1  l,uiie«  Smitli,  James  Km.l- 
iay.  Asa  I ).  lie.  mill,  t.iptaiii  Spencer 

1  ;<».!—  Matthew  Hii<-t<ii.  David  Mel  .o!i.  J.i':iti  J.>I:ii-<  11. 
Willium  Maxwell.  <rritlm  Ycaittuti    (  '"  ; 

I7'i4--Htvekiah  I'ltnt,  lranri«  Mnif-ict,  Daniel  <ii'i\ 
Joll.llli.lll   I-V  'i   <  -'  I 

17  ;  lien  .1111111  I 1 I'ltuli  Martin.  La. 10  Audc r-.  1: 
'  i,-'/>  Unmet,  tio^riic  W    B.irntl.  Samm-l  Sou. 

.1     W      !tr..wn.     kri      William    iturke,  William 

S.-.imders.  J..'m  M..!nr.| 
|-.,S-    C'm  M    Wrislit.  N:el!..|.i.  ta.ii«»..Mh  '  "'I  Until 

M  i  re,  Samuel  Newt  M.  KViu  er  I'ri'  l.  n.  D.o  id 

Kail!.-.  W  iltiaiii 
1 7'H    \.i  "'i  Line 

is»»-!lr    William  ti-.f. .  rl  li .  IV    Pain..:  Drake.  L-lma 
1.  Wil-m.  Stephen  W'hevVr.  Mr   IVr-.n.  I'll;.-!.  » 
C.ti.-.  I'.lin  H    IV.ie-v  Clw.-r  I  I         11.  1  ii.o>- 
Faran.    A     Valentine.   J..li:i    W-hI.    I.e.1.  W..I 
•  .A 1 1 1  — .  M.irtm  llaim:. 

is.ii  R.Nr:  U.i1.!..,  J.-lm  Whetstone.  k.Un  I'.irk 
h.iiti  r,  Iiiliraim  Miin-"ii.  William  Ai.'*'i'i.  I. 
A-.. -v.  II:.  mi,-  !-r:i-.-T.  I.o:  Me!  -an   Dr.  I  !■ 

I'll.  11:  iv   1.  Mi.  ii.n  l  l'r..kai».  J.ovrs  .v.. I 

K-  k  rl  C.iMu  1  !.  A  at.. 11  t  l-«:r>.  I  >.,i-:.-l  t ,  ■  »..-. 
Amir.  «  W  .  •  •  t  N.  It.  -t.i..!-.  H'-nt.  T 1  ■  ■  ■  - 1 .1  -  W-  1. 
1-.:--.  II'.:., a:  -'  W  ..'".  .  '  Fd'n-id  J-r«.-i-i  in  .1  . 1 1 
«'  W  .i.-.i  -  J.itnr.  t'.-n.  Fnali  1  ,.it-  K* i ■  ■ : i  .-.| 
I  '.  -a  in  -  I  i.\  it  i.e.-  II1'!.  l.r.ri.l,  D  I  "■  -,.  ■  r.  I ...  r 
ii".  I'.o  ■  .-,  H.  -i-y  Furry.  *  .«•■  .rse  !•"::*•  .  I  .<«•.. 
K.  rr,  I     •  •      II  •  s    1  \n.'.  :  ...-i.  W  M> 

Ci.  J.,:..,  W':'--n.   .... I  Andrew    I'.r.ei:  •  n 
\iiotlnt   h-1  of  |i>.n.er-  and  times  ,  ,f  atriv.i's 
of  ir... r«  or  !t--  ami-only  i-  n-  t'"..w»; 

j 7K!*  Mrs     -Tii  t iar... 

l7.>-v— Mrs  (  ..•  Sit. -:k 
17^>  -Mr-    Dr    <e  t ■ . r 1 1 1 


j  r'»3- —  I*  S  Symtm-v 
17'ji     Veliemiah  Wade 
I7<jt> — William  l.ndli.vv 
17.JJ—  J.ilm  WlietNtdiu. 

Jonah  Martin 
I'US-  Strphrn  Seh. s -ley 
17'/'    Jane  W  adf 
iS..)_]ir   Daniel  Dra'c. 
lStiu —  Samuel  Perry 
iSui     K.iUrt  Wallace 
iSim  —  D  «.  Wallace 
isWii  — Damei  \  .111  Mat  re 
i.Vi    W  ill  lam  LVniiT-.in 
1S04— Mrs.  S<|uire  Merr:e 

According  to  the  signed  statements  ill  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Cincinnati  Pioneer  Association.  |cs-c 
Colciuan  arrived  in  C  olumbia.  December,  178.X, 
with  Captain  Stite-'  company;  Samuel  Halin, 
17S");  Iv/ra  and  Abrani  Ferris  arrived  at  Colum- 
bia Dicciiihcr  1  j.  1 7S< » ;  Jonathan  W.  L\on  and 
Sarah  I'.rown  Cillt-pie  arrived  in  I7>^»;  Samuel 
Doddridge  Kiinper.  I.dward  Young  Kein|»er.  K 
t 'unningham.  John  Covert  and  Joseph  Kcnham 
t. 'overt  arrived  in  I  J*.  >  I  ;  John  Whetstone  arrived 
at  Columbia  in  1 7')-*  1  John  Johnston  and 
Hester  K'eilK  arrived  in  i/V.C.  I'lil.'di  IVirce 
and  Stephen  Howell  arrived  m  1 7- ^5 :  Will- 
iam M.  Kadgclv  arrivid  in  17./.;  |<4in 
l.iwler.  i'.cniaiinn  I.<-Ier.  C.  C.  White,  Dan- 
iel tost  and  Isaac  I..  Malcott  arrived 
111  17W7:  Sanuul  Arthurs.  Saimul  I.  1'rowiK-. 
"l!i..inas  Corwin  and  S.  K.  Strong  arrived  in 
>J'>X.  I. itiies  (  >rr  an.]  Sarah  I'.nr.lge  arrived  in 
ij.fC  Tlimnas  Armstrong.  Zad  'ck  Willi;un», 
\\  Uliaiu  M<«. re.  l\.il.<rt  Kit  II  \ .  William  Diersoti, 
Stephen  \\  lu  t  K  r.  1'fx  n.  /er  Wheeler  and  \\  lll- 
i.iiil  I'.ttts  arri\id  in  iKm;  lien  larniti  Stewart. 
Thomas  Aiitmen,  Martha  llnbb-  U  and  Abraham 
Larew  arrived  111  1H01,  \b.rton  Wheatl<\.  Ke 
Ucca  Cotiklin,  I-^.h.-rt  <  'arv.  William  Carey. 
Piadburv  (  ill.-,  and  Jon.itb.i11  Spinning  aimed 
in  iSoj;  N'icho!a-  Long  worth  arrived  in  1^14; 
William  I V  rr v  and  I.  t.  ravt-n  arr;\< .!  in  iS..;  ; 
|.  .natban  l'atu4.-.isi  and  Jos.  ;>h  Lane.  ...st  arrived 
iti  iS-*.;  J.  L.  Aviry  arrive. 1  in  1S17.  1  Minute 
lt...k.  t  mcitmati  Lion.  <  r  Association.  1 

The  f-.l|owuig  !is»  iTselndes  iln  na-:,,  s  of  main 
of  tile  p-mni's  win,  were  the  nmttd  g:ic-ts  nf 
tile  eit-    at  tin    s,i:;i  .  .  ntemii.il      1.  li.it  i.  11  "11  F  >t  - 

.T'l-lrr  iSiS  The  original  ■.•gn.itnrcs  taken 
1.-.  [.Cri  !i  Jom  .  were  p-.si-ed  iti  the  archives 
■  ■t  the  c-tv  : 

W     •:  .ir  ro.  •! 

S:«-  T 1  -  Ill  t'-.r  W  -  -t  Wl  ■       V.  -ii  \sr 

Ja  —  1  -    i'.ioi't.  Mav   I.   I"  .,-  <  ..r   '  t  •-  <  ...   \  a  70 

(    irk   k.1t'».  \fil   I.    i-'.i    M.i--. 1.  !':..  It.     ...  '17 

I  ..i.<,-  D.i'.n.  I  >-.-  31.  ir'-s  N.  a   !.•••••>-  _  17 

!•'. •  r x  Ferro.  p.\    \2.  :;S|  l.;ci:-..i.i!    C'-nn  55 
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J  Battle. 

Jacob  Williani*. 
Israel  Donaldson, 
Peter  McNicoll. 


Dec. 
April. 

Nov., 
May. 

March, 


Reuben  Rceder. 
Hczekiah  Flint. 
Charles  Cone,  May, 
Julin  Mjhard.  June. 
Stephen  Wheeler.  October, 
J  I.  Wilson  (Rev. I  Oct. 
T  Henderson  (Judge) 

June. 

John  Malum,  April. 
David  Griffin.  Dec  ,  25. 
Aaron  V  a  ten  tine.  Nov  . 
Wm  Burke  (P  M  >  Jan  1.1. 
Adjel  McGuire.  April, 
James  Lyon.  Sen  .  October, 
John  Riddle,  Sen 


Dec, 


Asa  Holcomb. 
John  Whetstone. 


1780  New  York  City  94 

I7g8  New  Jersey  ..  ....61 

1787  New  Jersey  67 

1804  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land 68 

1-01  Virginia   54 

[788  Massachusetts   08 

1H00  Connecticut   

1707  Ireland  .  

1800  New  Jer«ey   47 

1781  Virginia   64 

1806  London   70 

171*8  Pennsylvania   68 

I7'M  Pennsylvania   50 

■  7r>7  Ohio   41 

1711,1  Virginia   '"8 

1785  Pennsylvania   60 

17(^1  New  S'ork  85 

i7<m  New  Jcraty  .77 

Delaware   40 

Virginia   no 

179J  Pennsylvania   50 


Aaron  Gano.  1708  Ohio   40 

Daniel  Gano,  171*1  Ohio   44 

Thomas  Stansberry,  'Maryland   .60 

Alexander  Gibson,  Pennsylvania  .....55 

David  Kacety,  1 7'if*  Maryland   57 

Elmore  Williams,       April,  1 704  New  Jersey   ho 

Edward  Dodson,         Dec..  1705  Maryland   55 

Henry  ("raven.  1805  New  Jersey   yi 

Daniel  Drake  (Orator)  1788 

Ky  .  New  Jersey  5.1 

Cincin..  1800 

Charles  Hammond.     April.  1787  Maryland   60 

J   Burnet.  (Judge)      July.  1706  Newark.  N  J  (*i 

Wm.  II   Harrison,      Nov.,  1701  Virginia   6f. 

Tltc  most  casual  inspection  will  show  tliat 
there  arc  many  points  of  disagreement  in  these 
lists;  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  reconcile  them 
or  at  this  late  date  to  decide  Intween  them.  They 
are  therefore  given  as  they  have  been  handed 
down. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


CINCINNATI  VILLAGE  (1790-1802)-II. 

The  Pioneer  Churches-  The  Kari  v  Si  ikwii.s -  Amusements—  Eari.v  Phvm<  ians    Thk  Courts 
Kari.v   Lawyers     Artists     Thk   P<>sr  OrniK     The   Water  Supply    Fire  PROTECTION- 
COMMERCE      PRUKs  i»E   I. AND  -  Bruk.KS—  Hoi  IDAY  CELEBRATIONS  -  SOCIETY. 


THE    I'lnVI  III   I  IUKi  III..-. 

IV-pitc  ilu-  fail  that  aniono  the  first  -cttleis 
there  smn  to  have  Ik  1 11  men  of  strong  religious 
feeling  ami  dial  thn >ut;h« mt  it-  ht -t< »r v  Oncin 
uati  has  occupied  an  tmiw-rtant  f» »itn »n  in  the 
religion*  histi >r \  of  tin-  country.  H  can  hardly 
W  -ai.l  that  llu-  rcli^i- hi-  enthusiasm  of  ilu-  early 
.la\-  wa-  ni  a  marked  character  The  <  >r«lin 
arm-  of  17N7  which  was  the  fundamental  law  of 
llu-  I  t  rrit< -r \  recitid  that  religion,  morality  ami 
knowledge  were  itcn--ar\  to  ^"»-<l  ^..v«  rnimnt 
an. I  happinc--  ati<l  therefor.,  thai  v  li.».l-  ami  the 
ir.«  an-  >•!  filiu.ilii'n  -lunilil  In  « i). .  nra^ol.  <  u- 
rii.n-lv  enotudi.  churches  are  omiimd  from  tins 
statement  :  however  in  the  original  plat  of  the 
citv  an  entire  quarter  of  a  -<|tiare  wa-  (Initiate"! 
|.ir  church  use*.  Ilic  mo-t  imp.  .rtaitt  «t-e  how- 
ever !•>  which  tin  lot  wa-  tir-t  put  wa-  that  of 
a  cemctcrv.  Ilu  c-tahh-hmcnt  of  the  fir-t 
church  of  'Hamilton  t'oitntv.  the  l'.aj.ti-t  Ouirch 
at  <  ohimhia.  ha-  alreailv  heen  descritx  d  ami  ref- 
erence has  I'oii  made  to  the  organization  of  the 
first  I  V<  -lnterian  ("hureh  in  I  mcmnatt.  The 
latter  -  til. aunt  wa-  lir-t  vi-itcl  in  the  fall  of 
!—•»•>  In  Kcv  lam:  -  Kemper  who  was  tin-  pi>- 
111  cr  111  the  cau-i  of  religion  111  ("incimiali. 

Jam.-  Kciii|>.r  wa-  horn  at  (Velar  <  ,rove.  War 
renton.  I\iu';m.T  1  (lien  I'ritna  William  1  t'omuv 
V  irginia.  Nmeniln-r  1 75  <■  'he  Mm 
I'cte-r  K'lupir  an«l  hi-  wile  l-.h/aU-th  l-i-hhack. 
The  nuii'T  !o  .-1  in  which  he  was  1»  >rri  1-  -till 
the  re-ulence  of  a  <le -cctid.eiit  "1  hi-  fattier.  Ac 


cor«lm^  to  his  own  statement  he  was  Ixiru,  hap- 
ttzeil,  rai-cl  ami  happily  married  in  the  hpi-co- 
pal  t  luirch.  He  was  married  on  July  H>,  177-'. 
to  Judith  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  a  dt-tm 
^m-lu-I  jnri-t  and  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
lie  heyan  his  married  life  011  a  farm  near  ihat 
of  hi-  father,  hut  si>on  added  to  the  walioii  of 
farmer  that  of  school  teacher. 

«  >tic  inclement  day.  we  art  I..M.  when  farm 
work  could  not  Ik-  done  and  -<  holat  -  were  not  in 
attendance',  hi  to.ik  the  op|„ .ritinity  to  reail  ami 
ponder  over  l  ertain  In  « .k  s  that  came  accidental!) 
int..  his  li.nid-  tnelmlmi:  the  " W e  sti  1  mt-ter  A- 
-^uiliK's  Shorter  t  aiccln-m  .tin I  Confcssum  of 
I  aith."  together  with  tlie  "l  urie.  of  liovi  rn- 
iiattt  of  the  l'r»  >l>\ lenan  t  luirch."  and  from  that 
moment  In  kc.cne  a  I 're-lo  t.  riau  and  in  that 
church  hi-  15  children  were  hapti/ed. 

I  imlitii;  (hat  tanning  and  sch.  *  >1  t. 'aching  were 
it-  't  profitahle.  he  took  U[>  the  vocation  ■.]'  eni' 
eii-mcertiiL;  and  Uvame  .Lptm  county  survey. .1 
and  wa-  afterward-  appoitittd  ,1  u,  .\ .  Tiinicnt  -ur 
ui"i.     A-   -itch   'he    was   sent  I  -  iiih  »i.(  111 

In  17S5  lie  -(arted  with  hi-  wife  and  -i> 
vliil'lroi  mi  li  .t-t'.uU  j. ,r  Kentucky  ha-mo  U-en 
inline!  lo  t<,  \  |I;im<1  \<nr  to  uti.ietlake  the 
■.•H.ito,,  ,.j  ;,  n,im-t'.r.  He  wa-  r'tivn,,!  at 
tli-  M.--I  l.v  a  11  ••mit.d  ,  H-nri  of  |..rn  ir.eti  and 
.ittir  a  (nil  of  ,  vl,;,,-n  da'  -  he  arrive. I  at  tin 
for1  -  o|  |)\<  l.  ^  l<i\<  r  mar  I  >am  :!le.  winch  was 
tin  11    (lie    f.  Kev      Mr     Ktce.     I'll  tlx 

oa>  aft.r  the  arrual.  In-  \,-n:li  ch-'d  wa- 
l.om. 
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I'.y  reason  of  a  misapprehension  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  payments  for  government  land  he 
was  mkjii  in  financial  straits  but  finally  accepted 
the  use  of  a  twenty-acre  strip  of  land  whose  rent 
counted  to  him  as  salary.  Mere  he  kgan  read- 
ing divinity,  teaching  school,  catechising  the 
churcik's  and  overseeing  the  farm,  and  his  wife 
by  her  spinning  and  weaving  supplied  the  live- 
lihood for  the  family. 

In  May.  1785,  he  became  the  teacher  in  a 
school  then  established  by  Mr.  Rice  which  was 
the  first  grammar  school  in  Kentucky.  This 
was  in  a  log  cabin  whose  remains  were  still  vis- 
ible a>  late  as  1KS4. 

In  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  to 

preach  "under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rice  while 
lie  continues  in  the  study  of  divinity."  Under 
tins  authority  lie  visited  C  incinnati  in  November 
and  DeccmkT  of  171/0.  (  »n  April  27,  170,1,  his 
examinations  were  completed  and  he  was  li- 
censed  and  appointed  "to  supply  in  the  churches 
of  the  Miami  at  discretion."  This  was  the  first 
appointment  of  the  kind  for  any  place  north  of 
the  ( >hio  and  he  was  the  first  preacher  under  any 
denomination  regularly  enq>owered  to  act  in  the 
settlement. 

He  visited  Cincinnati  again  in  June,  170.1,  and 
then  agree 1 1  to  return  for  a  year.  An  armed  es- 
cort including  Daniel  Doty  "of  Columbia  and  a 
man  named  French  set  out  from  Cincinnati  to 
convoy  Kemper  and  his  family  from  Dyck's 
River.  They  traveled  through  the  deep  woods 
along  a  trace  where  two  men  bad  been  killed  by 
the  Indians  but  a  week  kfore. 

Kemper  and  his  family  reached  Cincinnati 
•  •etok  r  25  or  jf>.  1701,  ai>out  nine  days  kfore 
St.  Clair's  defeat.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards came  the  fearful  j»anic  of  this  defeat  and 
the  newly  arrived  clergyman  was  most  prom- 
inent in  his  efforts  to  give  succor  to  the  sick, 
wounded  and  weary,  and  encouragement  to  the 
frightened  populace.  At  the  stated  session  of 
the  Presbytery.  April  2,  1702.  it  was  ordered 
that  Mr.  Kemper  supply  one  Sabbath  at  the 
North  I'.cnd  of  the  Miami,  and  that  he  supply 
ihe  rest  of  his  time  at  Columbia.  C  incinnati,  and 
Round  Piottoin.  That  Mr.  Rice  supply  at  the 
Miami  settlement  two  Sabbaths." 

After  his  first  year's  service  in  this  capacity, 
on  »  krtokr  2,  170-.  a  formal  call  was  extended 
10  Rev.  Mr  Kcm]>er  by  the  united  congregations 
of  Cincinnati  and  Columbia,  and  on  <  )ctokr 
Afnd  and  23rd  he  was  ordained  as  |>astor  of  the 


church  at  those  two  points  by  Revs.  David  Rice, 
James  Conncl  and  Terah  Templin,  who  consti- 
tuted the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania,  and  had 
been  escorted  by  an  armed  convoy  from  Dan- 
ville to  Cincinnati  by  way  of  Limestone. 

Kemper's  personal  ap|>earancc  is  descrikd  by 
bis  grandson,  as  follows:  "When  he  came  to 
Cincinnati,  he  measured  five  feet  nine  inches, 
weighed  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  was 
full  of  health,  strength  and  endurance.  He  wore 
knee  breeches,  silver  knee  and  shoe  buckles, 
three  high  collars  to  his  coat,  a  <|tieuc,  a  volum- 
inous neckcloth,  ami  was  a  careful  dresser.  He 
was  unsurpassed  as  a  horseman.  He  was  win- 
ning in  his  manners  and  slow  to  speak.  His  eye 
was  dark,  commanding  and  attractive.  His 
countenance  was  open,  serious,  preoccupied  and 
<  e\]iectant.  His  personal  appearance  attracted  at- 
I  letition.  He  was  not  pretentious,  brilliant  nor 
profound,  but  plain,  simple,  unassuming,  ready 
and  reliable,  and  endued  with  an  exquisite  com- 
mon sense.  He  shrank  from  personal  contro- 
versy vet  never  chose  the  line  of  least  resistance 
for  its  own  sake.  In  his  family  k  was  quid, 
gentle,  reserved,  and  obeyed.  In  his  habits  he 
was  regular,  abstemious,  temperate,  and  a  total 
abstainer  from  spirits  and  tobacco.  He  was 
hopeful  and  cheerful,  never  cast  down."  (Rev. 
James  Kemper  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kemper.) 

Kemper  wrote  of  the  church  at  Cincinnati,  as 
being  still  unorganized  keause  they  thought  the 
number  of  male  memkrs  too  small  lo  select  a 
promising  session  and  that  tk  church  consisted 
of  six  males  and  two  females  in  Columbia  and 
Cincinnati.  The  date  of  the  informal  organiza- 
tion is  variously  stated  as  October  170*),  and 
August  jo.  170I.  Fight  persons  constituted  the 
first  society -  Joseph  Reeder,  Annie  Recdcr. 
acob  Reeder.  Samuel  Sering.  Sarah  Serine:. 
)avid  Kitclul.  Jonathan  Ticknor.  and  Isaac 
Morris.  <  )n  September  5,  I7<^.  the  numkr  had 
increased  to  l«;  adult  male  memkrs  from  whom 
were  selected  five  ruling  elders  ami  two  deacons. 
At  the  time  of  Kemper's  arrival  Octokr  17. 
170I.  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  organization 
should  attempt  to  raise  seven  hundred  dollars 
w  hich  should  k  used  in  building  a  meeting  bouse 
on  the  comer  of  Fourth  ami  Main  streets  from 
the  timber  upon  the  lot.  A  subscription  pa|K-r 
was  started  on  January  17,  \->t2.  as  follows: 

"We,  the  subscribers,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  house  of  public  worship  in  the  village  of 
Cincinnati,  to  the  tlx  of  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination, do  severally  bind  ourselves  and  ex- 
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i  cuter*,  firmly,  ami  by  these  presents,  the  several 
sums  of  money  and  commutations  in  labor  re- 
spectively annexed  to  i.ur  nanus,  to  Ik  paid  to 
John  Ludlow,  Jacob  Rccder,  James  Lyon.  Moses 
Miller,  John  Thor|x\  and  William  McMillan.  <>r 
cither  of  them  their  heirs  or  administrators, 
trustees  ap|K>intcd  for  the  busings  of  siipcrin- 
tending  the  building  aforesaid,  payments  to  be 
made  as  follows:  <  >nc-third  part  of  our  sev- 
eral subscriptions  to  l>e  (taid  so  s<».n  as  the  tim- 
bers requisite  for  the  aforesaid  building  max  Ik- 
collected  <>n  the  ground  where  the  said  house  is 
to  lie  built.  Another  third  xxben  the  >aid  house 
is  framed  and  raised.  And  the  otlur  third  part 
when  the  aforesaid  house  may  l>e  under  cover 
and  weather-hoarded.  In  witness  whereof  we 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  nanu  s,  on  the  day 
affixed  to  our  names." 

The  following  li»t  of  subscribers  is  interesting 
as  it  stx  tus  to  constitute  almost  a  directory  of  the 
inhabitants  : 


John  Ludlow. 
Jacob  Rccder, 
James  I. von. 
Mo-.es  Miller, 
John  Thorpe. 
William  McMillan. 
John  1'  Smilh. 
David  E.  Wa.lt. 
James  Brady. 
Joel  Williams. 
I.exi  W,->dward. 
William  Woodward. 
Jeremiah  Ludlow. 
James  IVmml, 
Richanl  Bcnliam. 
John  Cutter. 
Joseph  Lloyd. 
Nehemiah  Hunt. 
Cornelius  Miller, 
Abr  Rost.in, 
Gabriel  Cx. 
Samuel  !';<  rsoii, 
Darnel  l!atc>. 
Benjamin  FitrReratd. 
James  Kemper 
Isaac  Hi l.s 
John  A.l.itos, 
WiKi.itii  Miiu-r. 
I  mirs  Miller. 
S.th  ."i:l1,r. 
S  Mil'rr. 

J.  till    I.N  -I 

lain  -  M'  K  in.- 

Reto.imiti  VaV  ntine, 
\-a  IWl, 
K-Nri  Hmi 

Sasnml  Di/ls. 
R..1vft  H-i;!..-!!. 

I      s,.,>l,  SshlW. 

I-,.,,  f- v | r s-. 

}..•■       \X  .,  ",,,-e. 


James  Bury. 
Tti,, mas  tiilii-,  ,11, 
Henry  Taylor. 
Elias  Wallni, 
Tin, ma s  C,<hran. 
Jame«  Richards. 
John  llartlr, 
J  Mereer. 
II  WiUon. 
Wri.am  Miller. 
Jame-  Reynolds, 
Th,  -nas  Brown. 
Matthew  l>e.is>. 
Fusion  William  H  Ilarri- 
«on. 

Margaret  Rusk. 
Samuel  Martin. 
Mns.  s  Jones, 
J  l.iibreath 
Wmtlirop  Sargent. 
Captain  Mahlon  Ford. 
M  M.-IW,«,\ 
Matthias  fliiriis 
Jati-/  Wi(-.n. 
James  |,„»ry. 
\!t  *an,l,-r  MrCov, 
Ha.ii!  II,  V, 

J.'ii'  i  -  <  i  ii'vImhi. 

M.io-r  !•     i,li  S'i  o  'or. 
<  .,,  I.nn  W -."1.1111  I'.  i.-Ts, 
II  M.,rV.s, 
!-'  ,-l    I  Sawe. 

W     I     «  es 

!'•,-, i,  I  II., l.v 

I  hi  i  s  Mi'KiiiKht. 
J.  :  h  I '.irratfh, 

1  ).r  i. '  t. '  (.", .  ..wr. 

t-'i  . ■ .  K-    ■!■  'S 

< '.•  •:.  ■  .'  I  ii  •  -  Wi 'Vinson 

I  >'    H    ;  ,-.!   x   ■-  .„. 

1  ■  .1-  hn  Wa.Ie. 


Robert  Caldwell.  Samuel  Kitchell. 

Jonathan  Davies,  Samuel  William*. 

Thomas  Ellis,  David  Logan, 

Daniel  Shoemaker,  David  Long. 

John  Blanchard.  Joseph  S|>eiicer, 

Benjamin  Jennings,  James  Blackburn. 

John  Gaston.  J  MetuHes, 

Jonas  Seaman.  James  Kremer. 

Reuben  Roe.  W  H  Mills. 

John  Cummin*,  Matthew  Wanton, 

Elliott  4  Williams.  Samuel  Giltnati. 

Thomas  McGrath,  Joini  Dixon. 

Ihc  highest  subscription  is  said  to  have  lie  en 
eight  dollars,  most  of  them  were  two  or  three 
dollars.  Those  who  could  nut  give  money  con- 
tributed materials  or  hilmr.  The  building  has 
air.  ady  Ikcu  described  in  this  chapter. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  this  building, 
meetings  had  been  held  at  private  houses  and  at 
the  horse  null  on  Vine  below  Third  at  the  foot 
-  i  the  hill.  J.  Jin  Smith,  the  Baptist  preacher 
fr.  mi  Columbia  (afterwards  Senator  I.  had 
preached  a  number  of  time-  to  the  settlement. 
The  ground  itself  had  already  been  used  as  a 
graxexard.  The  title  to  the  land  remained  in 
the  government  until  the  tinvt-  of  the  patent  to 
Sy mines  who  afterxvarrK  on  December  jX,  \~<>~. 
conveyed  the  lots  to  Moses  Miller.  John  Thorpe. 
I"hn  Lu.llow.  Jam.  s  Lyon,  William  McMillan. 
David  L.  Waile  and  Jacob  Rccder,  trustees  for 
(he  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Cincinnati.  This 
title  xv  a  *  afterwards  assailed  but  was  continued 
a'm.  st  a  half  century  afterwards  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  the  wry  month  aft.r  the  com- 
pletion of  ilie  building  it  xxas  used  ;i.  a  court 
hoiis*-  and  lu  re  in  »  Vtofn-r.  170.'.  John  or  lames 
Maxs  was  trie. I  for  mimUr  and  sent* need  to 
hang,  the  tirst  to  mnlergo  that  sentence  in  the 
settK  na  rit. 

Another  important  event  of  somewhat  dissim- 
ilar character  xxas  the  in-ta:laUon  of  Mr.  Kviu 
per  as  pastor  .  .11  October  ->.trd.  At  the  same 
time  the  Presbyterv  of  Transylvania  In  Id  its  an- 
nual meeting  tn  Cincinnati,  the  tirst  meeting  of 
an  ecclesiastical  lh-ly  jn  the  town. 

<>n  June  11,  1 7- *4.  another  subscription  paper 
y\as  circulate. I  "to  fini-h  the  meeting  house.  t>> 
pale  the  i|,  <>r-yard  and  fence  in  the  huryirtg- 
gr<  ,mi.l."  '1  he  -is?  of  siil,s,  ril>t Ts  to  this  paper 
is  also  pteservid  and  is  xahiaMe  as  giving  the 
iia-tiis  ,-f  many  of  the  ,  arlx  cilmtis  ,,f  the 
town  : 

M        M  '  ,  r   $    y ... 

Jacob  R. .  |.-r   s  ... 

la  —  -  s    I  ,    .-.   ..    -.  ... 

I  -ics   K^m  ;*  r   s  •«> 
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Ji'hn  I.y<>n    2.00 

E/ra  Fit/  Frrcman    2.00 

I  >a\  nl  F.  Wade    10  00 

John  Brown    1000 

Nathaniel  Stokes    2.00 

rili. .n  &  Williams    8.00 

TkoflMM  Irwin   ■.   1.00 

Joseph  Bncc    3.00 

I".  Avery    1.00 

Jacob  I  .  w.    I.00 

FMward  Kelly    I  00 

John  Galbraith    1.00 

Andrew  Paul   '.   1. 00 

M    Winton    300 

John  Adams    3.00 

Robert  McClurc    3.00 

William  Maxwell    3.00 

Robertson  &  Mackay   ,t '»> 

O  Orrnsby    2.00 

John  Riddle    4.00 

Job  Card    3.00 

Stephen  Recder    6.00 

William  Rcddeck    1.00 

Thomas  Denny    2  50 

Robert  Mitchell    2.00 

William  Harris    4.00 

Christopher  Dickson    4.00 

Matthias  Person    1.00 

Frederick  Coons   1.00 

J    Gibson    1.00 

Robert  McCray    j  00 

A   Hunt  9t  Co   20.00 

Samuel  James    5.00 

James  Ward    1  00 

James  Garrison    1. 00 

Duncan  Steward    1 00 

Thomas  I'nderlevy    1.00 

Alexander  Darlington    t  oo 

Martin  Baum    t  oo 

Knos  Terry    2.00 

A.  J  Caidwcll    I  00 

Mrs.  Wiitcocks    t  oo 

Peter  Krmpcr    2.00 

Thomas  Goudy    4.00 

G  Yeatman    2.00 

E/ckiel  Sayre    3  00 

Samuel  Robinson    3.00 

Luther  Kitchell    5.00 

Stophel  Oldrid   ;   100 

Willum  Irvin    1.00 

Nehemiah  Hun«    t  oo 

John  Dixon    3.00 

James  Brunton    2.00 

William  Miller    2.00 

D.  C  Orcutt    ZOO 

S'athan  Barnes    I.0O 

Evan  James    I  00 

Joel  Williams    300 

Ziha  Stebbins    300 

John  McCay    t  oo 

John  Miller    t  oo 

William  Darragh    100 


Michael  Fox    1.00 

James  Ferguson    5.00 

Miss  Henderson    2.00 

Thomas  Keliby   2.00 

Patrick  Dickey    2.00 

Samuel  Crcigh    10.00 

William  Irwin    1.00 

A/arias  Thorn      1.00 

Janus  Gillespie    t.oo 

John  Welsh    1.00 

Samuel  Freeman    1.00 

Moses  Bradley   t.oo 

George  Gillespie    1.00 

Caleb  Mulford    1. 00 

John  Miller    1.00 

Ham.  Flaugher    1.00 

David  l-ogan    1.00 

Joseph  McKnight    2.00 

Noadial  Albord    7s  t«l 

J.  Strickland    7s.  6d 

James  McKee    7s  (m| 

Nathan  Moody    3,00 

Samuel  Kitchell    4.00 

Samuel  Foster    2.00 

McFlwcr  &  Duffy   3.00 

Isaac  Fclty    3.00 

Cornelius  Van  Nuys    3.00 

William  Woodward    2.00 

Moses  Jones    2.00 

Elijah  Craig    5.00 

Timothy  Sranan    1 .00 

Adam  Galligrr    1.00 

Alexander   Lewis    2.00 

Benjamin  Davis    1.00 

John  True    1.00 

Ferd.  Brokaw    1.00 

Israel  Ludlow   10.00 

T.  Hole    800 

William  Cummins    3.00 

Robert  Kepc    3.00 

Thomas  Kennedy    600 

Joseph  Kennedy    300 

Samuel   Kennedy    300 

Samuel  Dick    300 

John  I  lanultou    3.00 

Russell  Farmer    2.00 

Abel  Sprague    2.00 

Kennedy  Morton    1.00 

James  Campbell    1  00 

F'rancis  Kennedy    1  <»> 

I  1  . 1  Sayre    2.00 

William  M    Bothero   1  no 

Abraham  Parker    2.00 

George  Dougherty    100 

William  Bedell   4"" 

Janu  s  Bedell    400 

Philip  Cook    t  oo 

Leonard  Teeple    2.0O 

Benjamin  Jenning    7s.6d 

James  Brady    7<6d 

Starking  Stafford    100 

Thomas  Williams    100 
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F.nos  P'  tter    .poo 

Tliom.i*  Cochran     .  .                       .    4  on 

A    Andrew   I  <«) 

Thomas  (iitptuii   "  ••) 

l.i.yr  MjrcrL.f    ( 'JO 

William  McM.llati    *.«. 

Tin  una-  Foam     <" 

Samuel  William-    .i  rxj 

James   l.oy»ry   J  10 

Juhn  McKatw     1  mi 

Matthi.i-  Kuss    4 ix> 

Darac]   McC'arry    I  •>> 

Allyn  Rakrr   ;  m 

John  I  k-H-i-s   ,  .    1  i»j 

Juliii  McKane   .<  <m 

Ki  i:l»'ii  K«-ni|H-r   j  m 

William  MiT.nn   1  to 

J.iim •■>  Mi  I..ii:i    1  <«) 

l'.!ij.iii   !      i»   ,  1  •  "i 

JiUMiltau  D.i\:-    J(»i 

Daniel   H-l.:    .                                         .                    .  t.00 

Kn  li:ir.|    1 1.  k ■]'-   2  •  •■ 

I  l.niirl  I'Viir'                    .  . ,   -"»> 

J 1  •lui  Mi-ifi  r  .   i  in 

I  ).i  1  ii!  !!.:>   :i" 

Dam!  Krnl.  r  ,  J  00 

|r.1i,li;il|      Tlimlc   /Ill 

l.ll..  •  a     I'flllll].-       .  ....    J  ■•• 

I*a»c  Ralr-                                      ........  3  no 

Sum •  '<i  .Vat                                      .......  1  i«i 

S.iii.iif  .  3  M-r-.  .11   1  «n > 

Tm|.iI   $4.!"<.> 


Among  these  sulix.nfx.T-  arc  a  numlur  of  the 
mar-  am!  soldier-  of  (he  -arri-on. 
\-  a  rv  -nil  ii)  (In-  -uti-i  ri].( t.  .11  tin.-  entire  four 
lot-  including  the  church,  -chool  .111. 1  graveyard 
il  .nation-   were   rml.i.nl  with  a  ami  rail 

ii  ni  l-. 

In    I'ehruarv.    1705,  the  di«!n]>utiort  of  pt  w - 

t-u.k  place  1 1'll  tilt  clltinll  was  ll.it  e  tit  1!  l  ]\  com- 
pleted until  1700.  in  mi  which  lime  until  1S14  it 
occupied  the  ground  mi  which  it  w;i-  i-rnlnl 
ami  it  then  was  -"1.1  anil  moved,  a-  -tat.  d  hetore. 
tn  Judge  I'.unu-t  -  let  i.ji  \  nil  -trevt  at  tlu-  -it. 
•  •1  tlu  prc-etit  I'n n-r\  Arcade. 

>li..ril\  after  tin-  hmlding  wa-  nadv  for  ■  •ccu- 

paney.  I\.  .  Mr  kunper  1-  -.ml  have  hndt  at 
has  ..wn  i\].in-i-  a  -ill.-!  Ii.  I'm  ..n  tin  l.-t.  !t 
-1 1!  .-1  1  ,;:eir. '  -.  .  1 : 1 1  r  the  al  urn i  ■  1 1 : : :  t  nt  .it  1  .  .  r  t 
V»  .i-lnngi  11  w  a-  r.-i'A.,]  t. .  Arch  -tr*  ■  :.  In 
(In-  -ill.-.:  i\i  p-  •  -  -.11  «  aid.  t<a..lm-g  m 
i\.  •  pir  r<  1 1  1  i  "i .  <  ]  a  -  |M-ii>r  tla-  r-uidi 
■a  mil  <  >■  •■■  \t  r  7.  17'/'.  (>■■■■  win.,  h  t;-:..  Kr  .. 
I'.ur  W  ;';»•  n  :->V.  charge  "f  'In  ihurch  :".  .r 
t\\..  .(.it-  :r.  111  tin  rim;  la  .-1  1  707  nvtil  ',}■■ 
Ir-e  of   !        .!•  a'.h   J  •  • '  .  l~>,>.      II..    w.i-  -'.'. 

1 .  1  !fi  Ii.  \  Va'tlu  1  .  \\  .,".1.  1  .  »•  <•  . 
!-•  .».•!••  ■  1  "i  tin  .  '-in.  '.   -  \  ■  :  ••  ■.  1  11  •"  1"  h- 


arul  wa-  finally  in-talkd  t  ►ctulur  7.  iS<x>.  IK 
rcmaiiHil  in  the  church  until  April.  1*14. 

In  the  lan^ua^e  (  f  l\t  v.  Dudley  Ward  Rh'xU- 
Mcthodi-in  came  ruling  ititu  Cincinnati  on 
lii >r-<  luck  111  the  1  ht «i hi  of  Rev.  John  K«'hler  in 
1 7"< *S."  Kuhler  \ia>  tiri-idini;  elder  of  a  K. 11  - 
lucky  di-triit  and  wa>  Mitt  as  a  inis-ionary  to 
the  Northwot  Territory.  In  an  account  lone; 
afterward-  written  hy  himself,  he  slates:  "I 
rude  down  the  Miami  River  thirty -six  miles  to 
ixplnre  tiii-  region  of  country.  I  found  -cttlc- 
iiunt-  \ery  -]iar-e  indeed,  only  now  and  then 
a  -oliiarv  family.  AUmt  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon I  caim  to  an  old  garrison  called  I  ort 
Wa-lntigton.  situated  on  the  kink  of  the  hig 
m.r,  winch  I  pore  viry  tutieh  the  appearance  of  a 

•  ieeliuini;.  tnne  -trii  ken.  (  khI- lot -aken  place. 
Mere  are  a  few  log  htiildiiiK-  extra  of  the  for- 
tri  --,  ami  a  few  familie-  residing  together,  with 
a  -mall  printinc  othce  ju-t  put  in  operation,  and 
a  -mall  store  upened  hy  a  gentleman  named 
Siiodgra-s.  This.  I  was  told,  was  (he  i;reat 
place  of  relldi  /M  'lis  of  oidelt  time   for  the   l  ed 

iral  tripo^is  when  yiang  to  war  with  the  Indians. 
Here.  ala-.  tie neral  St.  t  lair  made  his  la-t  en- 
cainpmeiit  with  his  trix  p-  Ik  fore  he  iik'I  In-  !a- 
nuntalile  defial,  hen-  I  wi-hcl  very  much  to 
pteach.  hut  could  tind  im  opening  or  reception  "f 
am  kind  whatever.  1  left  tile  old  uarri-on  to 
pur-ue  rri\  etiterpri-e.  with  a  full  iiuenti..ti  to 
\1-1t  it  a^;nii.  ami  traki  another  elTort  with  tluin 
.•n  n;i  iu  vt  r..und:  hut  tin-  I  did  not  do  for  the 
1.  ill.  .\\  ing  reason.,  namely:  When  I  had  k'"m 
a  -econd  r..iind  on  my  appointuxnt.  and  further 
ixpl'Ted  the  -ettleiiiiit-  and  circuin-tance-  .  f 
die  o.niitry.   llute   wife    ...tin-  plaCi  -   wlure  the 

1  opiirtig  pr.i«;-cct-  appear,  d  tmtch  im.re  prnm's- 
mg  tli. in  what   I  had  -1   n  in  h'ort  W  a-!ungl<  m  ; 

'  and  I  wa-  « ayer  to  take  even  advantage  of 
ti"'e  and  iIuhl:-.  h\  c  .l!i  cting  what  (ir-t  wa-  al- 
rea.i\  apparent.  In  f.  irillitli;  -is  letie-  and  hillld- 
mg  up  tV.  -t    a'readv    torn  e  l  ;  so  that   111  a  I'  w 

1  «,„,,!.;«    1  iuarli  t.  •  - 1  sight  ..!  ,.1,1  l-.,rt  Wa-h- 

•:,  ar.d  tit',. illy   conehi  l..  d  that  it   wmtld  he 
I-  .-;  proper  t..r  ■••<■,  under  (he  exi-'mg  .  ircim 

•  :.M\  ;  -  .  al  Ii  a-t  f.-r  tin  p!i-»:it,  I.-  ..nit  il  .ill- .  - 
n-  tin  I"/ 

kohl,  r    wa-    .'1  -1  r:!h'.|    a-    tall.    w.  11  pr-.j-.r- 
!i-.ni  d    w  I'll    :•  l.'aek    hair   n  .],  Mil   ..\i  r 

die  1  ..'.•    ..I   h;  -  c  IU     w.:-    a'.wa\  -    m  atlv 

•hi--.  ,  in  a  g..lL  <  1  •  ..ill  '  1  e'iii..tl  cut.  lie 
•1  in   -:i  m  ■!  I. -it  •  t":.  n  w-  pt.     1  h    w  .1-  ,1  n  av. 

•  "i- -:  1.  in'*  :'•  .•♦•:.d'»\ ,  -r.  at  -w  e.  '".  •-  of 
>';■■■  ■        'ii  and      i".,r''  a'  '..  d.  \ .  .p.  n.     M  ah  In- 
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preaching  and  his  prayers  were  very  impressive, 
beginning  in  a  very  deliberate  manner  and  final- 
ly rising  lo  considerable  eloquence. 

In  the  following  year  another  circuit  rider 
came  in  the  person  of  Uwis  Hutu,  whose  labors 
i>*ik  him  throughout  the  whole  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  Associated  with  him  was 
Rev.  H.  Smith  and  also  Rev.  Klisha  I  tow  man, 
both  of  whom  preached  at  the  fort  on  several 
occasions. 

Kev.  Francis  McCormick,  called  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  preached  in  Columbia  in  iKoi 
and  organized  a  society  there.  A  Methodic 
class  had  been  organized  at  the  fort  before  the 
end  of  the  century . 

These  churches,  the  Presbyterian  and  Metho- 
dist of  Cincinnati,  and  the  P.aptist  Church  at  Co- 
lumbia, seemed  to  form  the  religious  life  of  the 
community  during  the  territorial  days. 

TIIK   KARI.V  Sl'llooljt. 

The  education  of  the  children  naturally  de- 
manded attention  from  the  earliest  days  of  (he 
settlement,  although  there  is  no  positive  record 
of  the  fact.  Tradition  relates  that  teaching  be- 
gan almost  immediately  after  the  settlers  had 
established  themselves.  This  of  course  was  in 
the  homes  of  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  were 
the  parents  themselves.  Some  mother  would 
take  from  her  household  duties  a  little  time  each 
day  to  instruct  her  own  children  (and  those  of 
the  neighbors  who  would  come  in)  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge. 

The  school  established  by  John  Reily  at  Co- 
lumbia opened  its  doors  to  pupils  June  21.  l?<jO. 
Judge  Dunlevy  then  a  .voting  man  joined  in. the 
enterprise  a  year  later  and  in  November,  179J, 
the  institution  developed  into  an  academy  under 
tin  pat piiiagc  of  Judge  William  (iotorth.  Kev. 
John  Smith,  Maj.  John  S.  ( iano  ami  Mr.  Dun- 
levy  himself.  This  has  l>ccn  referred  to  in  an 
earlier  chapter. 

W  illiam  D.  Ludlow,  writing  in  1856,  says  that 
the  first  school  house  stood  on  the  river  bank 
"lipi-ite  Main  and  Sycamore  streets.  It  was 
placid  lure  in  order  that  the  scholars  should  not 
U  evjm-ed  to  the  Indians.  The  first  teacher  he 
says  was  an  Irishman  named  Lloyd. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  in  the  year  l~<)2  the 
first  school  was  erected  in  Cincinnati  and  was 
attended  by  about  thirty  pupils.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  school  was  held  in  a  log  cabin  erected 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton at  about  Third  ami  Laurence.  Hie  name  of 
tlx  teacher  unfortnnat«  I>  docs  not  seem  lo  have 


been  preserved.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the 
school  referred  to  by  Ludlow. 

At  a  little  later  time  a  better  structure  of 
frame  was  built  m  the  southwest  comer  on  the 
public  square  near  Fourth  and  Walnut  streets. 
At  the  time  of  Judge  I'.urnet's  arrival  in  1795  he 
says  that  this  frame  school  house,  which  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  Fourth  street  opposite  where 
St.  Paul's  Church  afterwards  stood  (St.  Paul 
P.uildingl,  was  enclosed  but  unfinished. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  itself  was  used  tor 
a  tune  for  a  school  house-  and  subsequently  we 
are  told  that  Kemper  built  a  school  house  on  the 
church  lot  which  was  afterwards,  after  the  de- 
struction of  I'ort  Washington,  removed  to  Arch 
street. 

The  CcnttHt'l  in  the  issue  of  December  2~. 
1704,  contains  the  announcement  by  Stuart 
Richey  of  his  intention  of  opening  a  school  in 
the  house  lately  occupied  by  David  Williams 
nearly  opposite  James  Ferguson's  store  where 
he  projmses  teaching  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion. His  advertisement  which  is  printed  in 
another  chapter  gives  in  detail  the  brandies 
taught  which  are  entirely  mathematical.  This 
school  therefore  was  at  Third  and  Sycamore. 
Mr.  Richey  about  a  year  later  announces  the 
opening  of  his  school  for  DeeemUr  loth  and 
limits  the  number  of  pupils  to  thirty.  This  cir- 
cumstance and  the  location  of  the  school  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  the  school  siipjwtscd  to 
have  been  established  in  170.2  at  Third  and  I-avv- 
rence  and  that  of  Mr.  Richey  were  identical. 

Jonathan  Lyon,  who  came  to  Cincinnati  in 
1 7 « > I .  attended  school  in  a  cabin  near  Riddle's 
blacksmith  shop  which  it  will  be  remembered 
was  on  the  Public  Landing  near  Sycamore 
street.  This  was  probably  the  same  school  de- 
scribed by  Ludlow.  Lyon's  teacher  was  Kerr^* 
nedy  Morton,  who  was  a  great  believer  in  the 
use  of  the  rod.  He  frequently  whipped  grown 
voting  nun  and  women  with  a  long  hickory  gad 
until  they  would  fairly  jump  off  the  floor. 

Francis  Mciicssier  advertised  in  the  Western 
Spy  September  lo.  t/<>o,  that  at  his  coffee  house 
at  the  toot  of  the  hill  on  Main  street  at  the  sign 
of  Pegasus  the  bad  p<vl  fallen  to  the  ground" 
he  taught  the  French  language-  and  that  his 
school  was  to  begin  on  the  following  Monday 
with  uaching  every  evening  with  I  lie  exception 
of  Saturday  s  and  and  Sundays. 

James  White  was  another  pioneer  school 
teacher  who  in  I  kMolnr.  I7«m.  announced  the  re- 
moval of  his  1'iighsh  school  to  a  place  ne  xt  door 
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to  Thomas  Williams,  skin  ilrowr.  11c  also 
announced  an  cvenm'*.  school  to  In-  held  four 
cvcnmj's  in  cac  h  week  for  three  months  at  winch 
the  term-  were  two  dollar-  tor  each  scholar  ami 
the  scholar-  to  find  fire-wood  ati«!  candles. 

In  the  same  paper  lor  HccemtVr  S.  17^;.  K. 
Ilaur;hlon  a.lveniMil  a  dancim;  -eh. ml  where  he 
taught  the  minuet,  cotillion  and  country  dann  s 
as  well  as  tile  Scotch  reels  His  advertisement 
is  .JUoted  elsewhere  ill  its  entire!}. 

The  suspicion  force*  it-elf  "H  the  mind  of  the 
reader  of  the  prc-ent  day  that  Mr.  Haiir-litou 
faibd  to  pa\  for  hi-  adverti-cnn-iit  for  a  lew 
months  later  the  editor  of  the  .V/1  v  felt  called 
upon  to  indulge  in  the  lollovvini;  tirade  a^am-t 
dancing : 

"It  is  melancholy  to  ob-<  rve  the  prev ailing 
ra^e  for  dancing  -chool-,  the  imr-erie-  of  dal- 
liance. frip]>ery  and  folcv.  The  mo-«  important 
and  solemn  cotistderati. m>  are  daily  -acritiod  t- 
those  jk. rincioii-  idol-.  Nothing  is  capable  of 
stemming  the  current  which  pro-irate-  rea-on 
and  common  -ciisc.  It  must  !*•  allowed  that 
some  e \h  riial  advantage-  rc-n!t  t'r.  -u  damme; 
school-,  an.l  I  know  it  will  Ik  contended  that  a 
graceful  deportment,  ea-e  and  '-'.taviur  111 
mod-.'  entirely  .lepeiul  on  the-e  111-titntton-  No 
man  of  sense  will  doubt  -uch  piop,-ition-  un- 
qualified, and  the\  are  only  true  in  part.  I'.ut 
let  Us  riM.r-(  tin  soul;.  Voting  mt--es  are  -eiit 
to  a  dancing  school  previous  to  their  having  pro- 
yre— ed  in  reading  or  writing  The  c.i-e  1- 
-tnkiti^iv  in  fx  lint .  for  innumerable  m-tance-  of 
the  kind  pass  daiK  under  nn  immediate  tn-p  e- 
lion,  t  ireal  heavens!  What  :-  tin  c  ■n-*i|iie:ice  • 
l\verl;isnn^  ignorance,  Parent-,  do •-  the  id.  a 
aiTeit  vo-.ir  heart-:  The  truth  .,i  n  i-  imh'te.t- 
able.  N'  t  main  per-on-  will  pcr-otta:i apply 
ihe  ca-e.  My  dau«;hhr.'  exclaims  a  l^nd 
iiiotln  r.  'i-  far  removed  from  the  a!hid<  <!-!•  ■  pn- 
dicanuiit.  She  1-  advance  1 1  m  lit  r  l'.icali-  >n. 
and  thetefore  11UU.  without  the  -m.illi-t  impro- 
priety, obtain  the  la-l  pd:-h.'  >uch  rea-oiiim; 
1-  cert. mils  va^'tle  and  iwnohhiu-  If  the  1"-- 
of  tine  w  1  re  tin-  only  |..-  Mi.tamed.  il  vy.nM 
not  Ik  o)  -uch  -<rii.u-  importance.  \  e.:!pab!v 
\o\|0'!t.  pr«. -nb-  tin  le.  lamti::^  the  \\T\n> 
pi. .lit  which  -o  -mich  <  1  ■  r  1  ia:n  I-  a--n!ti"ii-  cu'tun  . 
A  Ct  nam  d'  ^rjc'iiiL;  !:Ji!i;e--  >  i  carna -e  1-  'lm 
natural  ml-.,  nut  -if:  of  the  plar.  I '« 
an..il>..r  fir,  ..■n.t  boon  |„.;..-,ui|  on  tin  victim- 
iiii,|.  r  tie  1 !  1  1 1 '.  1  *  * ,  1 1 1 1  ti  o]  a  .[.UK  m.l-ter.  ts-  t 
indeed  ■'-  te  -ard-  da'icie.o.  b;-*  .1-  it  r<  !a'.i  -  to 
ev  er\  c  — t  -  rial  \  •  .        n  in  lifi  . 

"Let   tee  a-k    if  the      ■  -t   di-tant  a  trinity  can 
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ixist  between  a  combined  incantation  of  music, 
fanatical  gambols,  etc.,  an<l  the  stating  of  a  iiue-- 
iion   in  arithmetic?     The   latter   requires  o«d. 
I  collected  thought  and  collected  mind  ami  a  reej- 
l  itlar  habit  of  mitnl;  the  former  is  directly  cal- 
culated to  eradicate  -olid  thought.  expel  -o|Kr 
rellictioti-  and  introduce  a  crude  chaos  of  tint 
termej  idea-  tending  to  no  particular  point.  Tlm- 
a  thir-t    for  knowledge  t-  expelled,  and  every 
triilinej  idea  is  stil.-tituted  m  hen  thereof.  In 
tact,    volatility    of  mind,  hatred    for    study  or 
\  -ober  reflection-,  are  the  m-eparable  companions 
of  dancing  school-,  and  the  mi-ern-  re-nltim; 
therefrom  are  virtually  incalculable." 

Not  only  was  the  gentle  art  of  tripping  the 
h^bi  fanta-tic  provided  for  ill  the  settlement  but 
,11  iKeemlKT  2J.  1S00.  there  was  a  notice  call- 
mi'  f,,r  tho-e  di-jx-ed  to  patrotu/e  the  sinoni!4 
-ibi-il  to  a»-i  tnble  at  the  t  "iirt  I  louse  in  the  eve- 
ning at  caudle  !i«;ht  an.l  to  brine;  their  U-'k-. 

In  tSoi.  lxvi  McLean,  the  butcher  and  a 
man  of  many  otiicc-.  at-o  tauyht  stn^my  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  a  imiiUi  for  thirteen  nights 
and  two  dollar-  a  quarter :  siil  -cnber-  to  tirnl 
tlnir  o\\ti  wood  and  candle-.  McLean,  who  wa- 
-ub-e«pietitly  a  candidate  for  Constable,  insti- 
tuted in  iSoj  the  habit  of  del-.vermt'  an  addre-- 
to  tiic  citizens,  a-kinej  for  tlnir  vote 

In  the   earlv   part   of    1S0  the    jjaper  eon 
taimd  a  notice  that  a  c«^xl   >chimlma-ter  w.i- 
wanttd  on  the  » treat  Miami  and  that  one  with 
a   iaivilv    wa-  preferred. 

Allot lu  r    freiptetlt   adv  ertr-,  n  etit    \va-    that  of 

Kev  .  l<ol«  rt  Stni.K.      niilotnatli. "  an  Hn-li-h 
;:.HI  win.  kept  the  Newport  Academy   two  mile- 
it'im  the  1  »h.:o  opposite  i  mcinnati  m  i  ampin  II 
t  oimty.    Kentucky .      Here    he    taught  '■|'.tt-;l'-h 
or. in, mar.  I 1 1 1 ■. .  ( ,reek  and  arithmetic    all  tin 

ost  useful  and  -otne  of  the  ornaireutal  bran,  In  - 
of  mathetratic-  '  and  -boulrl  anv  fed  itniirnd 
hi-  w:!l  al-o  leach  the  U-<  of  tin-  ejl.-be-  at 
-tated   ]ierii-l-  m  1.  iiu-mlia;:." 

AMr-i  vii  s  r- 

Naftrally  the  -in^in-  -cli'-,U  and  dancire; 
-•:••«  I-  w.  r,  paf-ae/i  -  I  tf.  >rr  for  tin-  sake  of 
a:::::-,  •■  i  't  than  ]'•:  air-  riior,-  -trii'i-  r,  a-  iu 
In    the   tv-  '.:',%    oj    t'-i     ti    ti'ar.   <  n!i  rtair. 

:•"  nt  wa-  rot  a'w.r  -  at  ha*'.',       1  tin  ri-i,'ent- 

'  ■!    I-  "Il    the    f    "t  1   V  :  ".■         yv  ete   .  I  i'  —  ■  d   to  dc- 

y         s>:.d)  ■    ■  w.  -    a-    d',  '.    C'  •:'!•  I. 

We  !.  .i'ii  r- i'.  at    I',  rt  W  :.du:-o.,      (|u  rc 
a  1  and      -  i  !!■  >.u  •»  w  a»  add<  d  to  in  a 

•a  ..  .  to      -    •:-!  ,        ■  f  i\- '  !<•  ..i-.-i  n."  '..  •}  .  .t« 
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July  4,  1790.,  \vc  arc  told  that  "Captain  Miller 
furnished  a  piece  of  artillery  which,  with  Cap- 
tain Smith  s  company  of  militia,  accompanied 
by  martial  music,  made  the  woods  resound  to 
the  toasts  that  were  made."  A  couple  of  years 
later  a  hand  on  independence  Day  played  "The 
President's  March,  French  <  ircrtadiers"  March, 

<  ieorge  Washington's   March.   Yankee  Doodle, 

<  .tiardian  Angels,  Rural  Felicity.  Soldier's  Joy, 
Reveille.  Anacrcon  in  Heaven.  Madam  You 
Know  My  Tra«le  Is  War,  Pair  American.  Love 
in  .1  Yillage,  G»»odnight  U-  wi'  you  a',  I  "lower*  of 
F.dinburgh." 

Klauprecht  tells  us  that  at  the  entertainments 
"a  hand  of  music  accompanied  them  with  the 
harmonies  of  Muck  and  Haydn,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  champagne  lx>ttles  transported  the 
guests  from  the  wilds  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory into  the  Pucullian  feasts  of  the  Furo|>ean 
aristocracy." 

There  were  oilier  sources  of  amusement  as 
well.  We  know  that  at  the  artificers'  yard  there 
were  a  uumher  of  theatrical  entertainments  given 
hy  amateurs  and  the  advertisement  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati races  is  <pioted  elsewhere. 

The  very  day  of  the  town  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  its  incorporation,  Septem- 
ber ,y>.  I  Sill .  tliere  appears  in  the  Spy  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Cincinnati  Theatre  as  follows:  '■Sub- 
scribers will  nceive  their  tickets  of  admission  by 
applying  to  Mr.  Kilgore.  Subscriptions  not  yet 
paid  will  lie  received  by  Mr.  Seamons.  Tickets 
cannot  Ik-  granted  to  subscribers  who  have  not 
paid.  The  Managers  regret  that  they  have  not 
had  it  in  their  power  to  present  tl>c  subscription 
list  as  generally  as  they  wished.  Such  ladies 
ami  gentlemen,  therefore,  as  are  desirous  of 
subscribing  are  requested  to  send  their  names  to 
Mr  Seamons." 

The  advertisement  of  December  12th,  quoted 
elsewhere,  indicated  how  soon  the  impresario 
fell  into  difficulties.  We  do  know  that  dure 
were  enacted  just  ln-fore  Christinas  "Tlie  Poor 
Soldier"  and  "Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry." 

FARJ.Y  PHYSICIANS. 

No  profession  in  the  early  history  of  the  city- 
was  ln-tter  represented  than  that  of  medicine 
and  none  has  had  so  faithful  a  port  raver  as  this. 
Dr.  Drake  in  his  Discourses  on  Parly  Physic- 
ian^. Scenery  and  Society  of  Cincinnati"  has 
given  n*  a  picture  of  ihe  profession  and  the 
limes  which  i*  unrivaled  in  the  literature  of 
municipal  history.    Any  one  who  writes  to-day 
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on  the  subject  can  do  little  more  than  para- 
phrase this  address. 

The  pioneers  of  the  profession  wen-  the  sur- 
geons of  tin-  army  who  not  only  gave  gratui- 
tous attendance  on  the  people  of  the  village, 
but  furnished  medicines  from  the  army  hospital 
chests  at  a  time  when  they  could  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way.  The  first  of  these  was  Dr. 
Richard  Allison,  who  remained  after  the  army 
left,  and  becaiiK-  a  prominent  citizen.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  State  in  1757.  He  never 
graduated  in  medicine,  but  in  \~~<>  he  entered 
the  army  of  the  Revolution  as  a  surgeon's  mate 
and  continued  in  this  position  throughout  tin- 
war.  At  its  conclusion  he  (tract iced  for  some 
years,  hut  reentered  the  service  for  the  cam- 
paigns in  the  West  and  was  surgeon-general 
under  llarmar.  St.  Clair  and  Wayne.  His  ex- 
perience at  St.  Clair's  defeat  has  been  men- 
tioned. During  the  summer  of  i?*/2  he  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Finney,  the  second  of  that 
name,  located  on  the  site  of  JctTcrsonvillc.  After 
Wayne's  victory  he  resigned  from  the  army  and 
settled  in  Cincinnati.  In  17W  his  taste  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits  induced  him  to  move  to  a  farm 
on  tlk-  east  fork  of  the  Little  Miami.  He  re- 
turned to  tlie  eitv  in  1S05  and  resumed  his  prac- 
tice, residing  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Fourth 
and  Sycamore  streets,  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
on  March  22.  lKU>.  Dr.  Drake  says  of  him 
that  "though  not  profound  in  science,  lie  was 
sagacious,  unassuming,  amiable  and  kind.  As 
he  was  the  first  physician  of  Cincinnati,  resided 
in  or  near  by  it  twenty-seven  years,  and  was 
the  first  who  died  within  its  limits,  he  may  U- 
called  the  Father  of  our  Profession." 

Another  army  surgeon  mentioned  by  Drake 
was  Dr.  Adams,  who  came  from  Massachusetts. 

'  to  which  be  returned.    Practically  nothing  else 
is  known  alxiut  him. 

«  >f  Dr.  John  Carmichael.  who  was  among 
those  who  received  their  discharge  from  the 
army  in  iH<>2,  but  little  is  known.  He  subse- 
quently settled  in  Mississippi  Territory,  and  ac- 

1  quired  great  wealth  as  a  cotton  plainer  and  died 

j  (here  at  an  advanced  age. 

Dr.  Joseph  Phillips  was  a  native  of  Lawrence- 
yille.  New  Jersev,  who  came  out  with  W  ayne's 
army  and  after  the  treat v  of  peace  returned  to 

I  his  birthplace,  where  he  lived  respected  as  a 
physician  and  citizen  to  be  more  than  So  years 

I  °f  age. 

Dr.  John  Flliott  came  out  from  New  York 
,  with  St    Clair  and  was  stationed  at  the  fort 
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several  limes.  He  left  the  service  with  his 
regiment  in  1802  ami  subsequently  resided  in 
Itayton  until  iXotj.  Dr.  Drake  says  dial  he 
>aw  him  in  1804.  "a  highly  accomplished  gcii- 
tlcman,  with  a  purple  silk  ci.at.  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  tin-  sum muding  thickets 
«»l  l)rnsli  and  hazel  bushes." 

Another  of  Wayne's  surgeons  was  l)r.  Joseph 
Strong,  who  was  at  the  haitle  of  l-'allcti  Tim- 
lier*  and  alv>  attended  the  lireenville  treaty.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale  I r. mi  v  oimevticut  Inn 
not  a  graduate  in  medicine.  He  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  1705  where  he  acquired  a  re 
s|Ketah!e  practice  and  died  in  April.  iSij,  at 
the  age  of  43  years.  Hi-  daughter  married 
Colonel  I  Solid,  long  a  resident  of  Cincmtiati. 

Included  in  the  list  of  army  surgeons  i>  the 
name  of  William  Henry  Hamsun,  who  studied 
medicine  in  Virginia,  attended  a  cmrse  of  lec- 
tures in  the  t"ni\er-itv  of  I  \  mw\  Ivauia  and  was 
prosecuting  his  studies  in  niil.ulelplua  when 
under  the  impuNe  of  military  taste  he  entered 
the  army  as  an  officer  of  the  line  instead  oi  the 
medical  staff.  Hi-  professional  knowledge  en- 
abled him  frequently  to  give  :i>~i-.taike  wIkii  a 
physician  could  not  1h'  had  His  sympathy  with 
the  medical  profession  was  shown  throughout 
his  life.  es|»tviallv  t vveiity -live  years  afterwards 
when  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Ohio  lie 
-poke  vigorously  in  behalf  of  the  bill  for  estab- 
lishing the  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  Ohio.  He  actt  d  for  a  tune  as  one 
of  the  trustees  for  the  Medical  College  of  (  >hn >. 

Dr  John  Selman  u  a>  l>oni  m  Aimap  'lis. 
Maryland,  in  1704.  He  entered  the  army  as 
surgeon's  mate  and  came  to  Cincinnati  with 
Wayne  m  At  the  end  of  the  Indian  war 

in  1704.  he  resign,  d  and  t.«.k  up  his  residence 
on  I  roiit  street  Iwtwecn  Sycamore  and  ISroad- 
wa\.  Here  be  practiced  his  profession  until 
his  deatli  at  the  age  of  d  ••  in  1XJ7.  At  the 
tune  <>(  the  establishment  of  the  arsenal  and  kir- 
racks  in  Newport.  Dr  Selman  yv.is  employed 
for  many  years  a-  citi/eii  surgeon.  None  of 
the  army  siirgtoris  mentioned  were  graduates 
in  medicine. 

The  s.nne  is  true  of  Dr.  William  I'uriut.  Jr. 
who  is  r«g,ir>!ed  as  the  first  citi/en  ph-  sieian. 
apart  from  the  army  surgeons  yyii.,  s,  it!cl  in 
Cincinnati.  He  was  a  brother  ..J  Jacob  Murrut 
but  he  arri\ed  in  I  ..  o.mt  1  y  ;'le  in  \-**>  bringing 
yyirli  1 1 1  -r  1  a  f'  w  In-oks  and  1  m  i  !icme ».  There 
yy:|s  not  unicli  •  ;  i|  ►  .r  1  mil  t  y  for  tile  pra.ti-e  o! 
his  pr.  ■    s.|.  ,11  and  he  -0,11;  a  part  of  his  tr   e  at 

N'orih    I'..  n>'   with   John    ("Yy.s   Sy  mines.  In 
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the  spring  of  170.1  he  revisiteel  his  native  State 
with  the  intention  of  returning  here  for  perma- 
nent residence.  While  there  he  obtained  from 
the  tirand  Masonic  l.o<lgc  of  New  Jersey  a 
warrant  under  which  the  Nova  Caesarea  Har- 
mony Lodge,  No.  2.  of  this  city  was  constituted 
and  was  ap|*ointed  its  first  master.     The  death 

,  of  his  father  who  had  Ih-cii  surgeon  oi  the 
army  kept  him  Last  ami  he  never  returned  to 
the  city.  His  medical  books  were  left  here, 
the  first  ever  brought  to  the  city. 

Dr.  Calvin  Morrell  was  app-iiitcd  ah  officer 
of  the  projected  lodge  at  the  same  lime.  The 

j  exact  date  of  his  arrival  in  the  city  is  not  knoyyn. 

i  although  he  was  present  at  the  organization  of 
the  lodge,  December  27.  t  ~« >4 -  Shortly  after- 
wards he  moved  some  thirty  miles  up  into  the 
country  and  became  as-i»ciatcd  with  the  Sha- 
kers of  the  I  nion  village  mar  Lebanon,  where 
lie  died. 

j  Dr.  John  Hole  is  said  by  Dr.  Drake  to  have 
arrived  in  17^'  or  1  ~< > t .  He  participated  in  the 
drawing  of  donation  lots  in  May.  17^1.  where 
lu  drew  lot  J _'7>  'In  northeast  corner  of  Front 
and  Kate  struts,  He  appears  a>  a  purchaser 
•  f  a  number  of  lots  ui  the  h-t  of  lots  sold  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  town  of  I.osautiville1.  He 
is  s.itd  not  to  have  Ih»u  a  man  of  much  cdnca- 

I  tion  or  soeial  rank  and  Ik- fore  the  end  of  t!k  In- 
dian w  ar.  111  1 7<>4.  he  left  the  town.  He  prac- 
ticed in.  dilation  for  sinallpov  both  ill  Cincinnati 
and  at  Columbia  in  the  w  inter  oi  1702^1. 

1  'tie  other  doctor  practiced  here  yyli.  s,  nail" 
Drake  *l  r-  not  give  "lor  the  honor  o|  the  pro 
fessioti."    He  yy.is  frightened  away  h\  an  alarm 
.•f  Indians. 

Dr.  tv  l.ert  McClure  came  hue  from  I'.rowns- 
ville.    Pennsylvania,    in    17^2.      lie    resided  on 
>ycamorc  hetwern    Third  and  Fourth  streets  In 
1X01  he  moved  into  tin  country  and  sulw.ju.-ntlv 
n  turned  to  his  native   place.     I  Iraki-  s.,id  that 
lie  did  llo(  s.ein  to  be  a  mail  of  great  education 
but   that   lie  did  a  respectable   lui-ines.    f.  >r  the 
re,is.-n   that    his   wife   was  a   lady  of   such  c\- 
c  lient  kindness  of  heart  that  she  greatly  com 
:n.  ii.].  1!  him  to  tin   pi  op;,'  "a  biographical  fact, 
winch  11  mav  1*.   w«  II  for  the  yntnger  tii.mtn.s 
of    ..nr    Ass. iatii.n    to    treasure  up. 
<  >::r    aged    jM.-op',    r>  late    that    m    those   d.i-.s  it 
was   eustomary    y\:th    :lu    .  .f'ticers    of    the  army 
to   dfrik    b"-.-s    m    the    niofimlg     tl.os,-    of    I  )r 
Sr   "^ht.n   of    I  ov'oii   being   prefer.  <  d  :    bill  ,'|. 
r   ;■■  t ■  1 '.  -    yy  1  r .      .1  -n  .  '  ;i ;  <  »     ■•  e  -  pe  :v | ,  Dr 
\|,-i  'Inn    1;  a  a   a  :i:i.  f.:re.  ae-1  prtfng  it  up  m 

.T.l'i      y  i  .'s,     la'iK  I.  d      th<  la  -!      >t.  ••ghtolt's 
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I '.ittcrs.  Prepare!  in  Cincinnati  by  Dr.  Robert 
MeClurc.' "  Dr.  Drake  probably  does  the 
wurtliy  McCInrc  injustice  as  bis  advertisement 
quoted  in  anotber  chapter  is  to  the  effect  that 
bis  bitters  are  made  agreeable  to  the  London 
dispensatory  and  are  e«|iial  if  not  superior  to  any 
nude  by  Stoughton. 

Dr.  John  Cranmcr  arrived  in  Cincinnati  111 
1798.  He  had  been  employed  about  the  office 
of  a  distinguished  physician  of  Pittsburg,  Dr. 
Bedford,  ami  "acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
sunptoms  of  disease  and  the  properties  and  doses 
of  medicines,  the  latter  of  which  he  kept  in  a 
table  drawer  at  Ins  resilience  between  Main  and 
Walnut  streets  on  the  north  side  01  Second" 
street.  Me  was  not  a  man  of  education  but 
be  all. mud  a  position  ot  considerable  personal 
and  professional  respectability.  He  advanced 
in  reputation  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  from 
cholera  in  1832. 

Dr.  William  Go  forth  was  the  most  renowned 
of  the  early  and  regular  practitioners  in  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement,  after  his  arrival  in 
the  spring  of  1800.  He  was  in>  less  renowned 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  tutor  of  the 
leader  of  the  profession.-  Daniel  Drake. 

Gofortb  was  born  in  New  York  in  17*10  and 
received  bis  training  under  Drs.  Young  and 
McKnight.  In  1787  he  with  other  students 
were  dis|>crsed  by  a  mob  raised  against  the 
cultivators  of  anatomy.  He  was  a  brother-in  law 
of  Gen.  John  ( iano  and  thereupon  decided  to 
accompany  him  West.  He  arrived  at  Lime- 
stone on  June  10,  1788,  and  for  a  time  settled 
at  Washington  where  he  had  the  chief  business 
.  f  the  county  for  eleven  years.  He  was  a  man 
fund  of  change  as  his  subsequent  life  showed 
and  in  ij<f)  be  moved  to  Columbia,  where  his 
father,  Judge  Gofortb.  then  resided.  The  fol- 
lowing year  (  1800)  lie  came  to  Cincinnati  and 
occupied  Dr.  Allison's  Peach  Grove  house.  He 
soon  obtained  an  extensive  practice  by  reason 
of  his  high  reputation,  his  influential  family  con- 
nections and  the  fact  that  he  was  Dr.  Allison's 
successor.  He  was  a  man  of  very  winning  man- 
ners and  great  courtesv;  be  dressed  with  great 
precision  "and  never  left  his  house  in  the  morn- 
ing till  bis  fiair  was  powdered  by  "iir  itinerant 
Kirlnr.  John  Arthurs,  and  bis  gold-headed  cane 
w.i»  grasped  by  his  gloved  hand.  His  kindness 
of  heart  was  as  much  a  part  of  his  nature  as 
hair-powder  was  of  It t -  costume:  and  what  might 
not  be  given  through  !>cnevolence  could  always 
!*•  extracted  by  flattery,  coupled  with  profes- 


sions of  friendship,  the  sincerity  of  which  he 
never  questioned.  In  conversation  he  was  pre- 
cise yet  Uncut,  and  abounded  in  anecdotes,  which 
he  told  in  a  way  that  others  could  not  imitate. 
He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  politics  of  what 
was  then  the  Northwestern  Territory,  being  at  all 
times  the  earnest  advocate  of  popular  rights. 
His  devotion  to  Masonry,  then  a  cherished  in- 
stitution of  the  village,  was  such  that  he  always 
embellished  his  signature  with  some  of  its  em- 
blems. His  handwriting  was  peculiar,  but  so 
icmarkably  plain  that  his  poor  jiaticnts  felt 
flattered  to  think  he  should  have  taken  so  much 
jwins  in  writing  for  them.  In  this  part  of  his 
character  many  of  us  might  find  a  useful  ex- 
ample." 

He  is  accredited  as  having  been  the  first  of  tin- 
Cincinnati  physicians  to  introduce  vaccination 
as  a  preventive  of  small|>ox,  which  he  did  on 
November  20,  1801.  One  of  his  patients  in  this 
particular  was  Dr.  Drake.  He  was  much  inter 
ested  in  the  study  of  antiquities  and  natural 
history  and  in  the  year  1803  he  dug  at  l!ig 
Hone  Lick  in  Kentucky  the  largest,  most  re- 
markable and  diversified  mass  of  huge  fossil 
lumes  that  was  ever  disinterred  at  one  time  or 
place  in  the  I'nited  States.  Subsequent K  when 
the  impostor  Thomas  Ashe  visited  this  countrv 
in  1806,  traveling  under  the  name  of  a  French- 
man. D'Arville.  he  induced  Dr.  Gofortb  to  en- 
trust him  with  this  large  collection  in  ten  boxes. 
These  he  took  abroad  with  him  and  exhibited 
throughout  Kurope  and  the  I'nited  Kingdom 
and  finally  sold  to  the  Liverpool  Museum  for  a 
lar-c  Mini  of  money.  His  arrangement  was  a 
partnership  one  with  Dr.  Gofortb  but  he  not 
only  did  not  pay  tlie  tatter  a  cent  of  the  proceeds  , 
but  gave  him  no  credit  in  his  publication  con- 
cerning the  relics.  This  loss  did  much  to  im- 
poverish Gofortb.  although  he  was  not  of  a  tem- 
perament to  retain  money.  He  was  constantly 
looking  for  precimis  metals  and  all  the  neighbors 
brought  him  specimens  for  his  anabsis  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  gold.  The  discoverers  usually 
managed  *  to  quarter  themselves  on  his  family" 
on  the  strength  of  their  supposed  finds.  Among 
others  there  was  a  man  in  the  village  named 
Hall  who  had  a  glass  through  which  he  could 
see-  many  thousand  feet  into  ihe  earth.  This 
naturally  was  a  very  impressive  accomplish- 
ment. Another  scheme  of  Dr.  Gofortb  was  the 
clarification  of  ginse-ng  and  its  shipment  to 
China:  at  the  same  time  be  thought  that  be  had 
discovered  the  genuine  Fast  India  columbo  root 
in  our  surrounding  woods.  None  of  these  schemes 
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succeeded  in  making  his  fortune  atul  he  finally 
thought  of  moving  to  tin  Mad  Kivcr  country. 
He  took  a  winter  trip  to  Mcchachcck.  hut  ar- 
rived tUrc  at  ni^ht  and  found  no  inliahitanis ; 
lu-  could  not  make  a  tire  and  almost  froze  to 
death.  Hi  chose  tin-  summer  tunc  for  his  next 
trip,  on  which  he  was  accompanied  hv  Drake. 
However  "the  nuM  ]*>pular  and  peculiar  physi- 
cian  which  had  appeared  in  tin  ranks  of  her 
mfnut  profession,  or  indeed  ever  I k  !■  n-ed  to  it,'' 
to  <|itote  Drake's  lannuav;e.  left  (  iticmnati  for 
an  entirely  new  field. 

(joforth  was  a  strong  >i mpathizcr  politically 
with  the  I'reneh  Kevohitioutsts.  hut  (he  exiles 
whom  lie  had  met  were  of  the  other  parly  "and 
picture-  of  the  heauty  and  elegance  of  I'reneh 
society  Ucjan  to  fill  his  imagination."  Me  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  the  exited  Paris  law- 
yer. M.  Menes-ier,  whovc  hake  shop  occupied 
the  lower  story  of  his  residence  at  Third  and 
Main  stre<ts.  |  he  upper  story  was  ■  vcupicd 
hy  the  Masonic  lo.|Ke.  "The  Doctor's  ass.  ^ia 
tton  with  this  mvinUr  of  the  he.m  mondc  of 
course  raised  his  admiration  for  <  iallic  polite- 
ness still  higher;  and  just  at  the  time  wlun  lie 
U-^an,  in  feeling,  to  prefer  hunch  to  Au^lo- 
Amcncan  society.  President  Jefferson  purcha-cd 
Louisiana  from  I'.onaparte,  first  con  ml  of  the 
Kepuhlii|ue  l'rancaisc.'' 

tiotorth  emigrated  southward  in  1S.1-  and  ac- 
cording to  the  (Kculiar  hahit*  of  those-  days  of 
electing  men  <it  one  profession  to  positions  m 
tin-  other,  he  was  appointed  a  parish  jud^e  ami 
was  afterwards  a  memher  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  He  later 
resided  at  New  <  'Hearts  and  during  the  i'ritidi 
invasion  acted  a*  surgeon  imdt  r  the  Louisiana 
volunteer  regiment,  lie  i;..t  cnoui;h  French 
manners  in  time  and  on  DccemU  r  jS.  iSi'. 
alter  a  voyage  of  eiuht  months  up  the  mcr 
r>n  a  keel-lviat  he  reached  <  lttcinnati  landim.;. 

Mr.  MatisfiiM  m  his  "Memoirs"  »a>s  that  <  >o- 
t'ortli  wrote  (■•his  father  that  if  ever  there  wa> 
a  hell  upon  .  arth  New  Orleans  was  the  place  '' 
In  this  fnhiii;  he  was  n,,t  unlike  a  somewhat 
well  known  1  'Ino  |>-.titic:an  of  the  pri  s, tit  dav 
who  tied  ffinri  New  '  'cleans  .(  fi  yy  \«  ,irs  since  t  > 
<  »c ripe  an  att.i.'huunt  for  contempt  i--i:i'l  hy  a 
(  "ohn:dit;s  itidtv.  A  few  wc.ks  later  he  wa« 
ir.-t  on  a  tram  r<  firnim:  to  ( '•  .hnvhus  an,]  upon 
an  e \pt»  ss|i  .j|  lit  surprise  at  Ins  return  to  tie 
«eetl<  of  danger  h.  replied  that  In  yy.-u!.!  rather 
he  m  inil  in  *  'Ino  than  the  uu<  -t  of  lienor  of  tl'« 
city  of   New   <  irleans      l)r    lioi'onh  s   return  to 


his  U  loved  city  did  not  avail  him  much  for  he 
died  the  following  spring  from  a  disease-  con- 
tracted from  his  trip  up  the  river. 

I'.y  no  means  the  least  important  matter  con. 
iiectcd  with  his  life  is  tin  fact  that  it  was  in 
Ills  office  which  was  al»o  a  dru^  store  that 
Daniel  Drake,  who  catr.e  to  C  incinnati  in  Jhe 
year  tSoo  a  hoy  of  15,  studied  for  almost  four 
years.  1  he  hitter's  prominence  and  activity  U- 
iotiK.  howe\er.  to  the  neM  phase  of  the  com- 
munity's life-  and  will  Ik-  touched  upon  there. 

The  conditions  of  the  practice'  are  yiven  h> 
Dr.  Drake  in  the  address  already  cpioted  Mure 
were,  of  course,  empirics  in  those  days,  hut 
I  hey  wire  in  the  main  merely  ignorant  pretend- 
er* to  knowledge  and  not  decturs  oi  scientific 
tiHtho<ls.  '[lu-  predominance  of  the  military 
element,  as  has  hten  said  hy  |ude;e  lliirnet.  in- 
fluenced the  social  life  of  the  people  and  neces- 
sarily affected  their  relations  t,,  the  doctor.  At 
those  times  t'olumhia  and  New|K>rt  hoth  de- 
pended upon  Cincinnati.  A  trip  to  t  ohimhia 
tiM>k  half  a  day  and  a  call  to  Newport  involved, 
ierrymj;  over  the  river  in  a  canoe  and  the  climh- 
itiK  up  a  steep,  icy  or  deep  muddy  hank.  Die 
country  practitioners  frequently  rode  I J  to  15 
miles  and  occasionally  ju  or  ,v>  miles  on  hridle 
paths.  1  »n  one  <«ccasioti  (ioforth  st;iriei|  early 
on  a  freezing  nudit  to  visit  a  patient  11 
milis  in  the-  Country.  His  horse  was  not  as 
^ent'e  as  he  had  thought  and  U-forc  he  x<>l  out 
of  the  village  he  had  to  dismount  and  walk  the 
distance.  He  r<  ached  his  patient  U-fore  day. 
His  chare, <  f. -r  such  a  service  was  cents  a 
mile,  half  of  which  wa-  paid  in  urovendcr  tor 
his  horse  .>r  produce  for  his  fani:!\.  The  pio- 
n<-ers  >!id  their  own  MeeditiK  and  cupping  and 
aNo  practiced  dentistry  not  less  than  p|i\su. 
The  charge  was  a  <piarter  for  pnllim,'  one  t<->th 
with  a  re.luction  I- >r  a  wholesale  order.  Tin 
foil  was  ti-<  d  m  phictiini;  teeth  instead  of  oold 
leaf  and  had  the  advantage  of  n< »t  slu'wuii;  s<> 
coiispieiiiutsU ."  I'.verv  physician  kept  his  own 
drue;  ship  and  ordered  his  dm^'s  throti^h  the 
.lry  ii'-.N  rrerchants  who  hmu-ht  lh<  iu  out 
fi. the  K.t-1  . .1).  e  or  twice  a  year  Dr.  Drake 
filers  to  |.|0(s  LeT-ous.  ,|i  who  k.]it  a  sti.re  on 
I  hird  and  S'.eauiore  streets,  and  whose  adxer- 
!:o;-:eiits  apjiear  so  f rei | Hi  nt  1 ;,  in  the  Cr>U;nr! 
It  t.-.k  hi'ii  I  r  -  . !  i  >  t  \\ .  1 1 1  v  -  fi  \  .  •  to  tli-.itv  days  |. 
^■1.  from  |1ii;ad<  lphia  t-'  I '.o  .-a  11 -y  T  and  ;i> 
i-  u-.-h  tvofe  hy  the  r'yer  to  t  'jm -uui.-i'i.  I'o  hrriu' 
■-  .  .•  ,ine  fr..i>:  the  l-'..st  rceu-r.  d  f.-.tr  or  ti\e 
ti.otiths      The   price   of   1;  :••[[■■  iim-s    «>   such  as 
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J 5  cents  for  an  emetic,  a  Dover's  powder,  a 
«Iose  of  Glauber's  salt  or  a  draught  of  "Paregoric 
and  Antimonial  Wine,"  50  cents  for  a  vermifuge 
or  blister  and  75  cents  an  ounce  for  pale  Peruvian 
Imrk  tod  one  <l<>llar  for  the  best  red  or  yellow. 
<  'n  the  other  hand  the  doctor  received  25  cents 
i. >r  bleeding  a  patient  and  f«>r  sitt-ng  up  all  night 
one  dollar.  An  ordinary  visit  was  from  25  to  50 
cents.  Frequently  the  plnsician  carried  his  medi- 
cine in  his  pocket,  hut  the  usual  practice  was  to 
return  home  ami  make  them  up  ami  send  them 
out.  Tins  was  Dr.  Drake's  dut\  during  the  time 
of  his  pupilage  under  (ioforth.  Dr.  Drake  says 
that  his  preceptor  had  the  principal  position  of 
the  village  and  tlcetuess  was  nccetmarj  in  the 
delivery  of  the  drugs  and  there  being  no  pave- 
ments he  found  that  the  shortest  wav  through 
a  mud  hole  was  the  best,  which  conclusion  lie 
thinks  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  pro- 
fession in  later  times. 

the  comm. 

On  January  5,  1790.  the  Governor  issued  a 
proclamation  directing  that  "the  justice*  of  the 
peace  hold  tlnir  Courts  of  General  Quarter  Ses- 
sion of  the  Peace  at  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  on 
the  first  Tuesdays  in  February,  May.  August, 
and  November :  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  hold  their  courts  at  the  same 
place  on  the  first  Thursdays  of  May  anil  No- 
vembcr."  After  having  established  the  county, 
named  the  city  and  appointed  the  officials  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  place.  Governor 
St.  Clair  left  on  the  5th  for  the  Illinois  country 
not  to  return  to  the  Svmmes  purchase  for  some 
months. 

Tlie  first  session  of  the  Court  of  General  Quar- 
ter Sessions  of  the  Peace  seems  to  have  been 
held  on  the  enduing  2nd  of  February.  There 
attended  at  this  court  the  three  judges  presided 
over  by  William  McMillan  :  Justice  Jacob  Tap- 
ping (Topping)  :  Sheriff  John  Prown.  Levi 
Woodward  and  Robert  Wheelan.  constables. 

At  this  session  Justice  Jacob  Tapping  com- 
plained of  Josiah  White,  saying  that  he  had 
-landered  him.  White  offered  his  excuses  and 
apolocies  and  was  released.  The  grand  jurv 
failed  to  bring  in  any  bills  anil  was  discharged. 
This  was  very  fortunate  as  it  appeared  by  a  pro- 
test of  the  sheriff  that  there  was  as  yet  no  jail 
and  for  that  reason  he  did  not  wish  to  be  held 
responsible  for  prisoners.  At  the  May  term 
the  session  was  more  exciting. 

"May  term,  1790 —Present,  the  judges,  jus- 


tices,  constables,  and  sheriff.  The  commissions 
of  the  peace  and  tin  Governor's  proclamation 
were  read.  The  nanus  of  grand  jury  were 
called;  Robert  P.cnham,  foreman.  Adjourned 
to  2  P.  M. 

"<  )n  silting  again,  Abel  Cook  was  called  up 
lor  breach  of  the  peace;  also  Josiah  White,  for 
selling  liquor  to  soldiers;  also  Jacob  Tapping, 
esq.,  for  possessing  four  shirts  and  one  pair  of 
stockings,  bought  from  a  soldier;  another  count 
of  the  same  sort  appeared  against  the  said  Tap- 
ping. A  call  was  ordered  for  Sylvester  White 
ami  David  Strong,  for  having  'on  account'  pub- 
lic clothing.  The  same  charge  was  made  against 
Scott  Travcrs.  viz.:  that  a  pair  of  overalls  and 
a  woolen  vest  belonging  to  the  Inderal  service 
were  found  in  his  possession.  Al>el  Cook  plead 
guilty  to  hitting  1  lames  Sowards.  and  was 
tincd  fifty  cents.  Thomas  Cochran  hail  fifty 
cents  fine  for  selling  whiskey.  Tapping  was 
fined  seventy-five  cents,  and  Scott  Travcrs  was 
lett  off.  White  failed  to  put  in  his  appearance. 
Captain  David  Strong  cleared  up  the  matter 
as  to  his  acquaintance  with  Tapping's  clothes 
business,  and  was  dismissed.  The  jury  came  in 
with  a  bill  against  Asa  Hartshorn.  Mahlon  Ford, 
and  David  Strong  for  thrashing  Isaac  Taylor. 
The  court  adjourned." 

At  the  August  sessions  of  171/)  Hubert  Ikn- 
hani  and  James  Miller  were  each  fined  two  dol- 
lars for  an  assault  and  James  Si  ward  one  dollar 
and  a  half  for  the  same  offense. 

In  May,  171)1.  the  fines  seem  to  have  increased, 
for  John  McLaughlin  and  Henry  Mclaughlin 
were  obliged  to  pay  four  dollars  each  for  assault 
while  Francis  Luce  for  libel  was  fined  eight 
dollars. 

In  at  the  February  session  William  Paul 
was  convicted  of  larceny  and  lined  thirty  dollars 
and  George  Paul  convicted  of  forgery  escaped 
with  a  fine  of  four  dollars. 

Even  the  most  prominent  citizens  seem  to 
have  been  given  to  fighting  and  in  the  November 
session  of  1792  the  well  known  merchant  and 
militia  officer,  Scott  Traverse,  was  obliged  to 
pay  one  dollar  for  assault.  'The  same  tine  was 
assessed  on  Magdala  Pickle  for  the  same  of- 
fense. 

When  the  court  was  involved,  the  fines  were 
more  serious;  we  find  that  Mathew  Winton  for 
contempt  was  obliged  to  pay  sixteen  dollars.  A 
year  later  at  the  February  session  Paschal  Hick- 
man for  contempt  of  Justice  McMillan  paid  a 
tine  of  eighteen  dollars.  Levi  Munsell  was  be- 
fore tlK'  court  several  times  and  in  1792  was 
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hiK'<!  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  discharging  fire- 
arms contrary  to  law  and  in  t~<>4  three  dollars 
tor  contempt.  The  mote  serious  crimes  natur- 
ally involved  more  serious  punishment-.  Samuel 
Kal-ton  in  i~oj  was  rinul  ninety  three  dollars 
for  forgery  and  John  Ihirgarot  for  larceny  tin 
following  year  was  fined  sixty  dollars,  Stephen 
I 'handler  for  tolerating  (j;imni|;  paid  at  the  May 
session  of  1704  one  hundred  dollars  <  Hher 
prominent  citizens  were  arraigned  at  tins  same 
session.  William  Stanley  for  assault  was  fined 
two  dollars  and  John  (  leves  Synmus  for  selling 
spirituous  liquor  contrary  to  the  statute,  twelve 
dollars.  In  17^7  Crirhii  Meatman  was  fined 
one  dollar  for  failing  to  attend  when  -iminioncd 
as  a  juror  and  Seth  Cutter  a  dollar  for  assault. 

The  matter  of  discharging  firearms  seems  to 
have  disturhed  the  community  a  great  ileal  and 
a  number  of  cases  are  with  rehreitce  to  this 
olTense.  W  e  find  in  William  McMillan-  orig- 
inal docket  preserved  in  the  fihs  ..j  the  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society  of  <  'bin  that 
Ahraham  damson  was  arrested  on  April  oth 
for  discharging  firearms  on  Saturday  night  tlve 
7th  hut  as  he  was  aide  t<>  show  that  the  discharge 
was  an  unavoidable  accident  he  was  di -charged. 
Three  weeks  later  Lriah  Cites  cel.  bran  d  Satur- 
day night  by  discharging  firearms  twice,  Lach 
shot  cost  bin,  two  and  a  half  dollars. 

The  first  civil  cast-  tried  by  the  County  Curt 
consisting  of  Judges  W  illiam  <  ■•.forth  and  W  ill- 
iam McMillan  assisted  by  lustres  John  S  <  i.ni'>. 
Ibnjamin  Stites  and  Jacob  lapping  with  John 
drown  as  slveriff  and  Israel  Ludlow,  clerk,  is 
that  of  Henry  kced  against  Joseph  White.  It 
was  for  a  debt  of  three  dollars  which  was  settled 
In  mutual  consent  as  White  had  already  Imcii 
iti  jail  for  a  month  and  agreed  to  work  for  Kod 
for  another  term.  A  later  c.ist  is  that  of  lYtcr 
Clark  against  Mary  Simpson.  Maty  had  been 
Clark's  servant  and  owed  him  three  dollars  but 
concluded  to  git  married  without  paving  her 
debt.  She  finally  agreed  to  go  to  jail  until  her 
husband  could  make  enough  money  to  pay  h.  r 
preimptial  d.ebt. 

The  first  criminal  jury   included  )■  bn  S..-U. 
Caac    l'.ates.    Jonathan    litis.   James  [Mp.-h. 
John  Van  t'letT,  v-.,n  Traverse,  /iba  Subbm-. 
Henry      McLaughlin.     A /a      !\vk.     'I  ba.  I- '.■  ■■■  - 
Unmi,    Daniel    S.-ward    and    »  '"nli:i>  \b.'!..r 
Thcv    foimd  Cathcrin    l;o,tie  gm!tv  -  f  »!•  ac-ig 
an  lion  ktttk.     Mu    was  order.. I  to   tic  iv(  J- 
iaslies  on  her  bare  back  bv.t  as  h.  r  h'.t-'  and  bad 
Ik-i  n  a  soldier  and  die  had  -,r\.d  as  ,1        -c  d-ir 
itlg   the  entire  Coritiiu  ntal   War   and    :  -r  other 
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reasons  the  punishment  was  modified  to  10 
lashes,  tin  the  back  of  the  writ  was  the  re- 
turn: "Agreeably  to  the  order  of  court  the  with- 
in mentioned  Catherine  I'ortie  was  taken  and 
tied  to  a  public  whipping  |«>st.  her  back  bared 
and  ten  stripes  well  administered  with  a  stout 
hickory  gad." 

At  this  term  of  court  Thomas  Untidy  was  ad 
mitted  to  practice,  the  first  admitted  m  the 
count  y . 

I'.iisign  W  illiam  Henry  Harrison  t.n.k  it  ujmn 
himself  to  chastise  otic  Daniel  Kian.  a  ncently 
discharged  soldier  Kian  bad  a  warrant  >wern 
out  for  Harrison  but  the  sheriff  was  not  permit 
ted  by  tin  commandant.  *  »cn.  James  Wilkinson, 
to  s  i\c  the  same;  thereiipm  Judge  (jo forth 
instructed  tlx-  officers  of  the  court  to  arrest  Har- 
rison whenever  they  foitml  I11111  outside  of  tin- 
ton.  This  a  young  depute  sheriff  alteinpted  to 
■  '■•>  and  Harrison  knocked  him  d..vvn  with  a  walk- 
ing stick,  He  subsequently  delivered  himself  u|i 
to  the  court  and  receivnl  a  lecture  and  wa- 
senteiicei!  to  hours'  confinement  at  Mi  - 
j  Henry's  tavern,  where  it  i»  said  that  he  and  bis 
friends  pa»*ed  a  very  agreeable  day. 

Another  mt<restitig  cast  of  the  early  da-.  - 
was  a  siut  of  John  Ludlow  against  William 
W.»»lward  and  Archibald  Johnson  for  a  debt 
of  three  dollars  and  a  halt  which  they  refused 
to  pay.  Ciider  Indge  <i,,f,  rib'-  order  the 
found-,  r  of  old  W<.idward  and  Ins  asoviah- 
yvere  arrested  and  placed  111  lad  until  the  trial, 

I'll  [lib  \ti,  IJifl.  the  Well  ktloyyn  Cltmtl. 
Samuel  Dick,  was  sued  by  Janus  Mckean  for 
bong  assaulted  "w  ith  staves,  -words,  guns, 
pist,,[s  ti,ts  and  grealU  endangering  hi-  hie." 
I.,  ip'.oli  the  phra-eology  of  tin  old  indict  1 1  h  til . 
The  real  fact  was  tli.it  D:ck  -lapped  McKtan. 
The  n  atter  W  left  to  three  arbitrators  who 
decidid  that  D'.k  ■  1  •  -1  Ik -ing  first  aggii--.  r 

and  hong  a  sr-alVr  man  Ik-  fried  t'.-ttr  barrel- 
.  f  tlotir  and  ordered  n  -ram  fr<  m  fighting  the 
plaintiff  I'  -r  the  -:>ac,  of  tw..  wet  ks.  certainly 
:)..t  a  vert      rmns  di  privation. 

At  this  tiiv.e  John  P. lain  bard  a'ld  Francis  l  av 
'.•r  apt  ■<  arid  as  prominent    law '-el's, 

|>r.  Wlia.C'.  I,..1-.rib  claimed  to  li.iyi  i  tiled 
...     Samuel    r.!a,'kb;-.-n.    an   e.i-1.    -ef'er.   of  the 

ml-,  |..r  wbi-h  b.  a-k.-d  iiS.  1 :  • .  •.  r  k  1  n :  r  n  was 
placed  in  }■■■'.  to  await  tT tat  wln.l'  n  -u'te.l  in  a 
vt  r.bct  1  f  Cur  -1.  dars  f..r  On  ll.c.r.  A  new 
trial  was  granted,  and  i'.:e  I  i-  -  t-  r  1'  ;-  tr:-< 
e  ..k  d-  |.  ris  tr>  |,ii,  •  .'-iir  and  I  .<-\i,-gti-n 
a-  t.  lb.-  v.,'':<  ■!  hi-  s,-r\  1.  .  s  \t  tin  trial 
.  i'dac-  1 .11  r •  1   appear.. 1    without    air.    b  gal  advice. 
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but  when  asked  to  plead  offered  bis  hands  in  evi- 
dence ami  even  suggested  that  the  judge  and  jury 
might  examine  them.  They  scon  to  have  been 
a  sufficient  defense  for  tin:  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  sixteen  dollars  and  costs  lor  the  de- 
fendant to  reimburse  him  for  the  expense  of 
taking  the  depositions. 

In  another  case  David  Voorhces  en<leavored 
to  replevin  a  dark  brown  Indian  pony  from  C  ol. 
(diver  M.  Spencer.  Several  Indians  were  called 
as  w  itnesses  but  I  Hue  Jacket  and  C  rooked  I  lorn 
disagreed  as  to  the  identity  of  the  |M>ny.  The 
Miry  did  the  same  and  the  matter  was  settled  by 
drawing  straws,  as  a  result  of  which  Colonel 
Spencer  kept  the  horse. 

Ilcnjamin  Flinn  sued  William  Shaw  for  as- 
sault and  batten.  The  trial  of  the  case  was 
po>tpoucd  and  in  the  meantime  Flinn  gave 
Shaw  a  terrific  beating.  I'pon  the  trial  Shaw- 
withdrew  his  action  on  the  ground  that  the  mat- 
ter had  been  satisfactorily  compromised. 

"Jacob  Fowler  sued  ( ieueral  Wilkinson  for  pay 
as  a  scout  which  the  (ieueral  refused  to  give 
on  the  ground  that  Fowler's  only  occupation  had 
been  loafing  around  the  Indian  camps  with  his 
Indian  wife,  both  continually  drunk.  The  jury 
found  a  verdict  for  Fowler  and  the  judge  or- 
dered the  (ieueral  to  jail  until  the  money  was 
.  paid. 

John  IVnninglon  Smith  presented  a  rccoin- 
menda'tion  from  John  C'leves  Sv mines  and  others 
certifying  as  to  Ins  ritne-s  to  practice  law.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Territory.  Winthrop  Sargent, 
protested  against  his  admission  to  the  bar  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  man  of  loose  morals.  Judge 
i  »<»forth  appointed  |olm  S.  Catio.  Heujamiu 
Stites  and  William  McMillan  to  investigate  ami 
they  reported  that  Smith  was  no  worse  than 
<<lber  lawyers  and  he  was  admilted. 

t  *u  August  <>.  17'i.V  the  <  iovernor  commis- 
sioned William  Coforth.  William  WelU.  W  illiam 
McMillan.  John  S.  (iano  and  Aaron  Caldwell, 
judges  of  the  Hamilton  Count)  Court  of  Com- 
01  »n  Fleas. 

John  Torrence  sued  William  Curry  for  trcs- 
[iass  and  Curr>  was  sent  to  jail  to  await  trial. 
Torrence  subs. fpictith  discovered  that  ihere  was 
tio  trespass  but  that  tin  surveyor  ha<l  made  a 
mistake  and  endeavored  to  have  Curry  released. 
A-  there  was  no  court  in  session,  this  he  could 
not  do.  When  the  court  convened  Curry  was 
released  and  <  ioforth  sent  Torrence  to  [ail  for 
the  length  of  time  Curry  had  remained  there. 

Capt.  C.corge  Cordon,  who  kept  the  city  inn. 
insisted  on  being  paid  for  drinks  and  for  their 


refusal  to  comply  with  this  reasonable  demand 
Dr.  Calvin  Morrcll,  Janus  Smith,  Thomas  True- 
man,  John  Fvans.  Kice  Mullock  and  Kvan  Free- 
man occupied  the  jail  for  a  short  time. 

James  Ferguson  sued  John  I.eCount  tor  a 
debt  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  Iner  and  cake-. 
I  )n  the  trial  LcCount  spoke  disrespect  fullx  to 
the  court  and  consequently  received  .'5  lashes  at 
the  public  whipping  post. 

Mary  Thomas,  wife  of  Casper  Thomas,  was 
prosecuted  as  a  common  scold  and  on  May  J. 
i7</>,  having  been  convicted  on  testimony  of  her 
husband,  she  received  21  stripes  on  her  bare  Iwck 
and  was  sent  to  jail  for  30  day  s. 

A  discharged  soldier,  I'eter  Kerrigan,  mar- 
ried Mary  Murphy  without  publishing  the  banns; 
thereupon  William  Maxwell,  the  owner  of  the 
Spy,  who  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  ad- 
vertisement, caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  I'etet 
received  to  stri|Ks  on  the  bare  Kick  and  stood 
four  hours  in  the  public  pillory  and  went  to  jail 
for  three  months. 

In  those  days  the  protective  tariff  was  thor- 
oughly enforced  and  no  foreign  competition  was 
permitted,  lames  Ferguson,  a  well  known  mer- 
chant, sold  an  F.nglish-made  pe-nkniie  for  which 
he  was  obliged!  to  pay  a  tine  of  $100.  Harvey 
James  ferried  a  neighbor  across  the  river  For 
a  (xound  of  tobacco.  As  this  competed  with  the 
regular  ferryman,  James  was  arrested  for  fer- 
rying without  license.  Ills  tobacco  cost  him  10 
stripes  on  the  back  ami  ?JO. 

Hie  collector  called  upon  FUnczcr  Acres 
for  taxes,  whereupon  Avrcs  kicked  him  out  of 
his  shop.  This  little  exploit  cost  him  $100  and 
a  week  in  jail. 

Another  well  known  merchant,  (apt.  Hugh 
'Moore,  of  the  "I'.rick  House."  »old  an  old  llint- 
lock  French  musket,  forgetting  its  foreign  ori- 
gin. Fined  $100.  Another  veteran,  (  apt.  John 
Mercer,  started  a  billiard  sal<«»n  without  com- 
plying with  the  law  and  paid  several  fines  of  $.'5 
each  before  he  concluded  to  give  up  the  busi- 
ness. 

Re  v.  Joab  Monlcrs  concluded  that  he  was  a 
Savior  and  so  announced  himself  on  the  street 
corners.  After  being  incarcerated  in  jail,  he 
delivered  his  addresses  from  the  window  each 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  and  on  the  trial  offered 
to  prove  his  divine  character  by  performing  tuira- 
cli  s.  This  undoubtedly  insane  man  received  50 
laslu's.  He  subsequently  traveled  throughout 
the  country  in  the  same  character  and  was  finally 
killed,  while  endeavoring  to  carry  his  religious 
doctrines  to  the  savages. 
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Wakcpah,  a  hit;  Indian  chief  from  the  terri- 
t<>rv  lxryond  tin-  Rig  Miami.  brought  his  squaws 
to  town  an.l  celebrated  will)  fire  ivalcr.  Hi  started 
to  paint  the  town  nd  and  with  his  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife  in  hand  announced  his  dc-  | 
tennination  to  cat  up  anvliodx  who  catix-  his 
way.  He  sobered  up  in  prison  and  the  promise 
to  reform  was  impressed  U]v.n  his  mind  1>\  50 
'ashes  attvl  the  carrying  of  hall  and  chain  alvut 
lii«.  ankles  for  30  days, 

Ahraliam  Mczutcr  was  «o  fond  of  matrimony 
that  he  married  two  women.  He  got  75  la  she  s 
and  was  confined  for  tjo  days  and  fed  on  hread 
and  water  only.  At  the  end  of  Ins  imprisonment 
-ome  of  his  second  wife's  early  admirers  fur- 
nished him  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  leather,  and 
rod<-  hun  out  of  town  on  a  rail,  i'.oih  wive, 
married  again  and  their  children  became  promi- 
nent citizen. 

Among  the  early  trial-  was  that  of  John 
r.rowMer.  an  c\  soldier  of  King  t  ie.  rg<  IV. 
who  wa-  arreted  lor  u,ing  insulting  language 
to  the  government  of  the  l  ulled  Statt  ,.  He 
had  Ik-cii  a  >•  'Idler  of  Knglaud  in  the  cth  rl  to 
subdue  the  Colonics,  tint  had  heeii  taken  prisoner 
and  decided  t<»  remain  in  this  country.  In  the 
course  of  a  hot  political  discus, ion  he  remarked 
that  he  desired  lo  see  the  Colonic,,  a-  he  calle<l 
the  I  "niterl  States,  once  more  under  the  dominion 
of  Ijigland  He  was  arreted  as  a  spy  and 
throvMi  into  prison.  He  was  defended  hv  Jacoh 
Rumd.  who  had  cme  West  hut  a  year  In  fore 
nji/o.  and  who  ha*,  d  his  client',  .lefense  011 
a  somewhat  daring  appeal  t>.  the  jury.  He  asked 
them  if  they  would  not  Ik-  glad  to  sl ,  lugland 
under  our  subjection  and  a,  thev  naturally  re- 
sponded from  the  hox  that  they  wonM.  he  asked 
that  people  of  other  countries  should  have  the  1 
vitro  liherty.  Rrcwstcr  was  acquitted  by  the 
Hire. 

Another  trial  was  that  of  Mary  Kelly,  charged 
with  whipping  one  Kathcrinc  barrcll.  ihe  newlv 
wedded  wife  of  Michael  Karrcll.  Michael,  it 
seems,  had  made  loye  to  Mary  hilt  on  the  <1av 
fi\ed  for  In,  marriage  he  had  xxcMcd  an,  titer 
girl.  Kiltx  Mc<  iiii-e.  tin  iti'  st  intimate  friend 
01  In,  promise, 1  bride,  Marx  met  Kitty  at  a 
party  hut  a  ley  da\  s  later  and  thr;t»!:(d  lv  r 
soi\f).i'\  She  xx  a-  convicted  am)  punished  hx' 
receix  mg  \\  lashes  r,u  Iht  hare  hack  and  was 
carrie. 1  from  the  whipping  |»  >l  in  almost  a  dx. 
tug  condition.  She  rtioy«red,  howexer.  and 
,.v.,the,l  her  griei  hx  marrxing  one  Haniel  ('lme. 

Another  trial  w.<,  that  ■  I  I 'apt.  <  ic-Tgc  C"r- 
don,  the  tax.rn  keeper,  xxho  in->t,.,l  upon  ap- 


propriating for  hi,  oxen  use  a  street  which  had 
not  Ixen  used  for  some  time,  litre  he  planted 
|*.tatoes,  and  xxhcii  a  man  named  Simpson  in- 
sisted upon  driving  through  the  potato  patch 
Ixith  on  going  to  town  and  returning  <  iordon 
assaulted  him.  Simpson  caused  Ins  arrest  and 
he  xvas  cotivicied  and  fund  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment, hut  as  he  xvas  the  deputy  postmaster 
and  the  regular  postmaster  xvas  said  to  he  in  jail 
for  dt  ht  the  imprisonment  part  of  the  sentence 
xxas  remitted  so  that  he  could  attend  lo  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

The  Central  Court  of  the  Territory  aUo  ,at 
from  time  t<.  time  in  Cincinnati  and  its  first 
'docrjuet''  is  of  interest.    It  is  as  follows: 

"iH.eoi  i . f  " 

"of  tlu-  first  geiii  ral  court,  of  the  territory  of 
the  I'nited  Stales  north-west  of  the  rixer  <  >hio, 
held  within  and  for  the  county  of  Hamilton, 
which  commenced  at  Cincinnati  on  <  Vtoher  the 
fourth,  in  the  year  of  our  l.ord.  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  the 
fifteenth. 

'  (V/o/vr  4,  1  '</>>.  <  /.-rn  oY/vC    I    »/..  .Uoh- 

"  The  Honorahle  Judge  Turner,  escorted  hy 
the  slurilT  and  atletlded  hy  the  clerk  and  other 
judicial  officers  of  tlu  said  county,  present. 
Court  opened  agr<eahle  to  proclamation  at  the 
instance  oi  ihe  honorable  the  judge,  alvoxc  nun  - 
ib  in  d,  xxhos<-  commission  ht  mg  openly  n  ail,  and 
the  fn-ees.ir',  j -r« »  !.imati"n,  duly  made  for  ihe 
indicia'  and  ministerial  officers  of  the  county 
to  make  their  return,  the  sheriff  pr. -settled  his 
list   of   grand-jurors  summoned: 

"of  Cincinnati  1.  Jacoh  Rct.'cr.  j,  James 
Wallace;  3,  lames  Cunningham;  4.  Francis  Ken- 
nedy ;  5.  John  Cmi-tnings :  (,.  John  Nance.  7. 
John  Terrx  ;  S.  Seth  (inter;  .,,  Richard  l'.<  n- 
hai ■•  .  to.  t  ,-i  .  s  I'.iirns;  11.  I  .nther  Kitchell  . 
1  j.  Henry  Taylor:  it.  Nathan  ihmnals:  14, 
|o-eph  <  utter  :  I  ,.  !>a\id  I  ,  g  in  .  ['■,  Abijah 
W  ard  »  tf  (  •  *u-:;l>t.i — 17,  Ri  mairin  Davis;  if, 
l-'lnah  MilN:  to.  S.-imm  1  Newell.  _>o.  William 
•  «  rrar.l  :  „*! ,  I  livih  Mi:.  -;  JJ.  lame,  Matthews; 
|  ,hn  Manning  ;  2\.  Nathaniel  Stokes 

"Rt  turned  1o  serxe.  tli,-  first  ,;\t,,n.  xi/  :  I, 
la,  oh  Ivadir;  la-  •»  Wallace.  \,  lame  Cun- 
r.mgham  ;  4.  h'rav.-s  K<  imclx  :  V  John  < "uni- 
leing,;  <\  John  \  atice  ;  7.  Joi  n  Terrx  ;  H, 
>•  *.h  C-.::t<  r  :  u,  Richard  Rerhatn ,  t«>.  James 
Rurns  .  11,  l.uther  Kitchell.  i Henry  Taylor; 
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13,  Nathan  Dunnals ;  14,  Joseph  Cutter;  15, 
David  Logan;  16,  Abijah  Ward. 

"One  judge  only  attending,  court,  without 
preceding  to  business,  was  adjourned  until 
eleven  o'clock  of  tomorrow.  A.  M. 

"Tuesday,  fifth  October,  1700. 

"Court  opened  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present.  Honorable  Judge  Turner.  Absentees 
(grand-jurors),  Francis  Kennedy.  J<ihn  Cum- 
mings.  Luther  Kitchell,  David  L>gan. 

"Proclamations  duly  made,  conn  was  ad- 
journed till  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon,  to  morrow. 

"Wednesday,  Sixth  October,  17170. 
"Present,  Honorable  Judge  Turner.  C  ourt 
opened  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absentees  of 
yesterday  obtained  a  remission  of  their  respective 
tines.  Necessary  proclamations  being  made, 
court  was  adjourned,  ut  supra,  until  twelve 
o'clock,  at  noon,  tomorrow. 

"Thursday.  seventh  October.  1790. 

"Court  opened  agreeable  to  adjournment. 
Present.  Honorable  Judge  Turner.  Absentees 
1  grand- jurors),  Seth  Cutter,  Richard  lienham, 
I.uthcr  Kitchell.  Joseph  Cutter. 

"Court  adjourned  until  twelve  o'clock,  at 
noon,  to-morrow. 

"Triday,  eighth   October,  I7<>>. 

"Court  opened  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present,  Honorable  Judge  Turner.  Joseph  Mc- 
Henry  attended  to  serve  on  the  grand  jury.  The 
*ame  jurors  absent  to-day  that  were  \cstcrday. 

*  Court  adjourned  until  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon, 
to-morrow. 

"Saturday,  twelve  o'clock,  ninth  October,  1700. 

"Court  opened  agreeable  to  adjournment. 
Present.  Honorable  Judge  Turner.  <  irand  jurors 
absent— John  Terry.  Nathan  Dimnals.  likewise 
the  absentees  of  "iiiiirsday. 

Court  adjourned  until  five  o'clock  of  this 
■  lay,  afternoon. 

«  "l.odcm  I  he.  five  o'clock,  ajteruoim. 
None  of  the  judges  present,  the  sheriff  pro- 
ceeded to  adjourn  the  curt  without  delay. 

"No  business  entered  upon  at  this  term  by  rea- 
son of  there  not  being  present,  of  the  honorable 
the  judges,  a  number  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
quorum, 

(Signed)  "\V.  McMillan." 

In  In-half  of  John  S,  C,ano,  dcput\   to  Israel 
I.udlow,  clerk  " 

Another  interesting  original  record  reads  as 
follows  : 


"I792  SUPREME  COI'KT  Ol  .Till  IhKKlloKY. 

"John  C.  Symmcs,  judge.  Present,  six  jus- 
tices—William Cioforth,  W  illiam  Wells.  W  illiam 
McMillan,  John  S.  (iano.  Ccorge  Cullum  and 
Aaron  Cadwcll;  Joseph  LcSure,  clerk  pro  tern  ; 
Robert  P.tmtcn,  coroner;  John  Ludlow,  sheriff: 
Isaac  Martin,  sub-sheriff ;  P.cnjamin  <  Irctitt. 
crier;  Robert  Wheelan,  Samuel  Martin.  S\l- 
vanus  Runnels,  constables.  The  grand  jury  was 
called  over,  David  Davis,  foreman.  The  jury 
retired.  Witnesses  were  called  for  the  Tinted 
States  court  business,  assaults  and  hal>eas  corpus. 
Job,  a  negro  man.  vs.  John  Tanner;  also  Cnitcd 
States  vs.  James  Mays,  for  the  murder  of  Mat- 
thew Sullivan:  Same  vs.  Joseph  Paxton  as  acccs- 
sorv  with  Mays;  Same  vs.  (leorge  Turner,  on 
certiorari;  Same  vs.  Matthew  Wintou  and  Mat 
thew  Derough,  charged  with  riot  The  sheriff 
called  forty-eight  names,  from  which  these 
twelve  were  chosen  to  try  Mavs:  Robert  Pen- 
ham,  Robert  Mitchell,  Samuel  Dick.  I'.enjamin 
Jennings.  Matthew  W'inton.  Henry  Pickle. 
James  Demenl.  Charles  P.ruee.  William  Kelly, 
Samuel  Rolston,  James  Miller,  Steward  Wil- 
kins. 

"In  this  ease  Mr.  Dunn  was  prosecutor,  and 
Messrs.  C.ondv  and  Smith  were  counsel  for 
Mays.  The  jury  out  an  hour,  and  came  in  with 
a  verdict  of  'guilty.'  The  court  received  the 
verdict  in  the  house  of  Isaac  Martin." 

The  crime  for  which  Mays  paid  the  penalty 
occurred  shortly  after  the  military  riot  in  \y>)2. 
Mavs  had  been  drinking  and  carousing  with  an 
old  friend  named  Sullivan  The  l>out  ended  in 
a  quarrel  about  some  I  rifle  and  the  men  came  to 
blows.  Sullivan,  who  was  a  smaller  man  than 
Mavs,  was  getting  the  better  of  the  affray  and 
friends  stepped  in  and  separated  them.  Mays 
seemed  much  incensed  at  the  idea  that  he  bad 
liecn  whipped  by  a  man  smaller  than  himself 
and  threatened  in  public  to  kill  Sullivan  when- 
ever he  met  him.  Shortly  afterwards  both  were 
present  at  a  parte  given  bv  Hardin  Smith  at  his 
log  cabin  near  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Main 
streets.  Sullivan  offered  bis  band  to  Mays  with 
the  request  that  he  should  overlook  tin-  trouble 
and  that  their  friendly  relations  should  lie  re- 
sumed. Mavs  responded  that  he  bad  sworn  to 
kill  him  and  that  this  was  as  good  a  time  as  any: 
thereupon  be  drew  a  hunting  knife  which,  of 
course,  every  settler  in  those  days  carried  in 
his  belt,  and  stabbed  Sullivan  to  the  heart,  bring- 
ing about  bis  immediate  death.  Mays  was  ar- 
rested and  put  on  trial  for  bis  life  and  finally 
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convicted.  The  ax  cent  ion  was.  in  charge  of 
Sheriff  John  Ludlow.  It  look  place  on  tlic 
gallows  erected  on  the  .south  side  of  Fifth 
street  a  little  cast  of  Walnut.  The  execution  was 
public,  as  all  such  affairs  were  at  that  time,  and 
the  people  gathered  from  every  direction  lo  sec 
it.  Kxcursions  wire  brought  into  the  city  and 
many  came  as  far  as  fifty  mile*  to  W  present. 
Cost*  were  allowed  to  I.udlow  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  "gallows,  coffin  and  grave  digging, 
fifteen  pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  nine  pence." 
This  hill  was  not  paid  for  six  years  after  its  ren- 
dition. 

Another  conviction  for  murder  was  (hat  of 
a  man  named  Itradlcv,  f<>r  the  killing  of  a  man 
■it  North  I'.end.  lie  had  already  hern  taken  to 
the  gallows  (this  nun-  at  I'ifth  and  I'madwav  >. 
when  he  was  reprieved. 

Jonathan  I  .von  describes  1,1  lus  reminiscences 
how,  in  1705.  he  -aw  four  men  march  out  from 
Fort  Washington  to  l>e  executed;  three  of  ihein 
were  reprieved,  however,  while  t lit-  fourth  was 
hung  Afterwards  he  saw  two  mure  shot  on 
I'ifth  street  near  W  alnut,  when  Cavagna's 
gr.vcrv  1  now  Peebles  '\  formerly  s|.md,  Six 
soldiers  fired  and  one  of  the  men  fell  dead  and 
another  squad  of  six  marched  up  and  killed  the 
other. 

I  AKI  Y    LAW  V  I  KS 

'I  he  lawyers  of  course  formed  an  im|»ntant 
» leim  nt  in  the  commmiit v  froni  the  outset. 
Hie  otti.ers  01  the  Territory  wen  m  the  main 
compost  d  of  law\ers  and  the  government  .luring 
the  territorial  times  was  practically  in  charge 
of  the  courts. 

Judge  Unmet  in  his  Notts'*  guts  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  practice  in  the  early 
davs.  \t  the  lime  of  his  arrival  there  w  •  re  four 
coiintus  in  the  Territory — W  ashington.  I  lamvltoii. 
St.  (  lair  and  Knox,  with  count)  s<-ats  at  Mari- 
etta. Cincinnati.  Kaskaskia  and  \  incinin -s. 
then  called  An  Post  In  (  ach  count)  there  yyere 
courts  of  Common  Fleas  and  Central  Ouartcr 
Sessions  of  the  Ft  ace  The  Cent  ral  Court,  om- 
srsting  of  three  iudge»  appointed  l.y  the  Fresi 
dent,  yy.is  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
Territory,  and  its  proceedings  were  not  ~ 1 1 1 . ■  1  c I 
to  review.  It  met  at  Cincinnati  in  March.  Mari- 
etta in  t  VIhIht  and  at  Permit  and  the  Western 
counties  at  various  times  designated  bv  the 
iitdges.  These  seats  ..|  nistiec  yy ere  >ep.ir.i!o! 
from  each  other  hv  exttiisive  tracts  .>)  hiiiii- 
hahiteil  wilderm-ss  stretching  t r-  -rii  one  him 
dre.l  ami  fifty    to  two  hundred  without 


roads,  bridges  or  ferries.  Despite  this  fact,  until 
the  formation  of  the  State  government,  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  bar  of  Hamilton  County  were 
called  upon  to  practice  before  tribunals  at  all 
these  points  and  for  many  years  Judge  Unmet. 
Arthur  St.  Clair.  Jr..  and  Daniel  Sv  mines  never 
niiss0|  a  term  in  either  Marietta  or  Detroit. 
They  rode  the  circuit  in  companies  of  five  or  six 
and  with  packhorses  to  carry  their  necessary  sup- 
p!ie« :  although  the)  frequently  passed  through 
Indian  camps  and  villages  where  corn  could 
at  times  W  purchased,  they  could  not  rely  upon 
these  accommodations  'hie  trips  from  one 
county  seat  to  another  frequently  took  from  six 
to  eight  and  sometimes  ten  days.  As  they  were 
compelled  to  swim  rivers  which  were  too  deep 
to  U-  forded,  an  inq>ortant  clement  in  the  value 
of  a  horse  was  Ins  ability  as  a  swimmer.  In 
illustration  of  this.  Furnet  gives  an  anecdote 
of  his  return  from  a  court  at  Marietta  in  the 
fall  of  1  Sol.  Tin-  rains  had  Ikcu  heavy  and  the 
streams  were  unusually  high.  \s  he  approached 
White  <  >ak  he  hesitated,  but  finally  rolling  his 
saddle  bags  in  hi>  cloak  and  tying  this  behind 
him  he  entered  the  water  and  wa.kd  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  creek.  Here  he  calculated  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  current  by  the  drift  w<«wl  and  put  his 
horse's  head  up  stream,  aiming  to  strike  a  path- 
way which  had  In  en  cut  through  the  bluff  on 
the  opposite  l>ank.  The  b<>r»e.  however,  chose 
to  steer  for  himself,  and  s,-t-ing  the  landing 
place  at  the  opposite  sj.lt-  made  din-dlv  for  it. 
As  he  was  a  fine  swimmer,  he  struck  it  al  the 
lower  point  si  ■  as  to  enable  his  ridt  r  to  s,-i/e 
a  hush  and  t  xtrieate  both  himself  and  the  horse 
from  danger.  He  swam  another  stream  two 
miles  beyond  and  a  few  miles  still  further  the 
east  fork  of  tin  Miami,  at  Williamsburg,  and 
on  the  following  dav  at  F.atavia  and  after- 
wards the  Little  Miami  itself.  At  another 
time  a  jiart  v  of  a  half  rh./en  accompany  ing  Judge 
Svmmc*  to  Marietta  crossed  the  I  Inking  Utv.r 
near  where  Athens  „>.«■  stands  Here  they 
found  a  cabin  an'!  were  told  that  six  .ir  eight 
miles  IhCw  there  was  a  path  leading  from  the 
river  direct  to  Marittta  which  was  a  better  wav 
lhan  the  tisiinl  one  h\  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Th<  y  reached  the  path  late  m  the  aft.  rn.ni  but 
as  the  clouds  threatened  rain  they  determined 
to  pro-eed  <>n  their  journey.  Tin-  gathering 
darkness  made  it  inif*  -ssiblr  to  ke.  p  the  path 
and  finally  a  halt  was  made  'IrS.-v  concluded 
|,>  pres-.ed  and  on>-  at  a  time  dismounted  and 
r-.k  the  wav  on  tV-^-r  reiving  on  the  sense  of 
:.  -  'i,ig  to  ketp  the  path.    Shortly  after  midnight 
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Burnet,  whn  was  leading  his  horse  in  front 
and  feeting  for  tin-  path,  stepped  down  a  preci- 
pice aU.ut  three  feet.  His  horse  being  fright- 
ened drew  kick  and  prevented  him  from  fall- 
ing- Further  investigation  showed  that  a  little 
to  tin  rear  the  path  turned  to  the  left  at  nearly 
a  right  angle  and  went  down  the  side  of  the  hill 
some  fifty  feet  or  more  to  a  creek  which  proved 
to  U-  W  olf's  creek.  They  finally  reached  Mari- 
etta in  safety,  ( >n  the  return  Iturnet  investi- 
gated tlie-  jtalh  and  saw  that  within  three  feet 
>'i  the  point  where  he  had  stepped  otT  there  was 
a  perpendicular  precipice  to  the  bed  of  the  creek 
from  the  top  of  which  he  could  see  the  tops  of 
the  trees  waving  in  the  air  Mow  him. 

The  description  of  the  visit  by  iturnet  and  his 
companions  to  the  village  of  l'.lue  Jacket  has  al- 
ready been  given.  (  >n  atiotlicr  occasion,  while 
returning  from  Detroit  they  visited  this  satin 
village  and  found  the  whole  community,  male 
and  female,  drunk  from  drinking  a  large  quan- 
tity of  whiskey  which  Blue  Jacket  had  brought 
from  I  mcinuaii.  An  old  withered  squaw,  who 
was  very  drunk,  made  herself  particularly  at- 
tentive to  St.  Clair,  whom  she  knew  was  a  high 
ortkial  of  the  Territory.  She  kissed  him,  ex- 
claiming, "  you  big  man — Governor's  son,"  and 
then  turned  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  saying  with 
marked  contempt,  '"you  be  milish."  She  then 
kissed  Mr.  St.  Clair  again.  Burnet  commented  on 
this:  "It  was  certainly  one  of  those  rare  occa- 
sions on  which  men  of  sensibility  and  delicacy 
teel  the  advantage  of  being  placed  at  a  low 
grade,  on  the  scale  of  dignity." 

<  >n  another  trip  to  \  incenncs,  Burnet  and 
young  St.  Clair  descended  the  river  in  a  Ken- 
tucky t>oat  or  ark,  which  they  left  at  the  falls  of 
the  <  >hio.  They  resumed  their  journey  on 
horseback  and  spent  the  night  with  a  camp  of 
Indians.  The  following  night  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  panthers.  <  >n  the  next  day  they 
came  suddenly  upon  eight  or  ten  buffaloes  who 
win  sheltering  themselves  from  a  heavy  snow 
storm  behind  a  fallen  Ixech  tree.  Their  camp 
that  night  was  an  old  cabin  on  White  River, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  large  wild  cat.  who  re- 
quired considerable  persuasion  to  vacate  the 
premises.  This  was  m  December  and  during  a 
season  of  heavy  snow  storms,  llieir  usual  meal 
was  a  frozen  chicken  with  a  biscuit  and  some  ' 
jK'.ich  brand\  which  they  carried  with  them.  It 
was  necessary  to  kindle  a  fire  to  thaw  out  the 
chicken.  At  night  tln-v  scraped  away  the  snow 
and  with  their  saddle-bags  for  pillows  and  coats 
for  blankets  they  slept  on  the  ground.    It  was 


at  the  conclusion  of  this  trip  that  Burnet  and  St. 
Clair  abandoned  the  idea  of  engaging  in  tin: 
practice  of  the  law  in  that  county,  thinking  tin- 
profits  inadequate  to  the  fatigue  and  loss  of 
time. 

The  trips  to  other  sections  were  not  alto- 
gether without  pleasures,  for  the  Judge  states 
that  "during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  they 
had  to  endure  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  the 
wilderness;  and  as  often  as  they  returned  from 
those  lalmriotis  excursions  to  their  families  and 
comfortable  homes,  they  indulged  most  freely  in 
the  delicacies  and  luxuries  of  high  living. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  dinner  party, 
given  by  some  one  of  tlnni,  at  which  the  best 
of  wine  and  of  other  liquors,  and  the  richest 
viands  furnished  by  the  country,  and  by  com- 
merce, were  served  up  in  great  profusion,  and 
in  tine  taste.  ( ienteel  strangers  who  visited  the 
place  were  generally  invited  to  their  houses, 
and  their  sumptuous  tables;  ami  although  at  this 
day.  such  a  practice  would  be  considered  a 
breach  of  moral  duty,  as  well  as  of  good  breed- 
ing, they  coiii|>ctcd  with  each  other  for  the  honor 
of  drinking  the  most,  as  well  as  (he  best  wine, 
without  being  intoxicated  themselves,  and  of 
having  at  their  parties  the  greatest  number  of 
intoxicated  guests.  This  revel  was  kept  up  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  during  the  season  they 
remained  at  home,  as  an  offset  to  the  privations 
and  suffering  of  their  excursions  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

"At  one  of  those  sumptuous  dinners,  given  by 
Angus  Mcintosh,  the  bottom  of  every  wine 
glass  on  the  table  had  been  broken  off.  to  pre- 
vent what  were  called  heel-taps;  and  during  tin- 
evening,  many  toasts  were  given,  which  the  com- 
pany were  required  to  drink  in  bumpers."  (  Bur- 
net's Notes,  p.  285.) 

The  very  first  party  that  landed  included  in 
its  midst  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Territory,  William  Mc- 
Millan. In  fact  it  is  his  testimony  as  to  tin- 
date  of  the  landing  that  has  finally  lx-en  accepted 
as  the  most  authoritative  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  has  Ken  mentioned  so  many  times  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative  and  in  connection 
with  so  many  phases  of  life  in  the  settlement  that 
an  extended  notice  would  seem  unnecessary  .  Mr. 
Cist's  statement  that  lie  was  the  master  spirit  of 
the  place  in  the  early  day  s  and  a  man  who  would 
have  been  a  distinguished  member  of  society 
anywhere  seems  to  be  Nmie  out  by  his  career. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  44;  his  untimely 
death  made  him  the  first  of  that  long  list  of  fa- 
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\orite  sous  that  (  ineinnati  has  never  ceased  to 
iiH«iirn,  especially  because  thcv  died  at  an  ar;e 
when  so  iiiuch  of  usefulness  slill  stfiiK'fl  before 
litem. 

McMillan  was  of  Iri-lt  p»iretitaRc,  I >ti t  l»>rn  in 
Virginia.  He  graduated  at  tin-  "|<|  College  of 
William  ami  Mary.  Inn  during  hi-  early  days 
engaged  in  fanning.  He  was  al»  ni  years  <>t 
agr  when  lie  arrived  in  the  Miami  country,  hut 
took  a  prominent  position  from  the  outset.  As 
has  already  Ihcii  stated,  he  was  the  tirst  magis- 
trate chosen  In  the  people  Ik  tore  pro\i-i.  hi  had 
heen  made  b\  law  for  official  :i| ij m >i tif i neiit >  lie 
was  commissioned  In  St.  (  lair  as  the  tirst  pis 
tiee  of  the  l  icncral  <  otirl  of  <  Quarter  Sessions 
ol  the  l'cacc  in  I  ~<  j<  ►  lie  was  a  member  ot  the 
tirst  Territorial  liotise  of  Representatives,  was 
the  representative  of  the  T.  rnt- >r >  m  l  "ii|;ro> 
succeed  <  .etieral  Harrison  and  was  finally 
commissi,, md  the  hr-i  Cured  Sta! >. >  attorney  foi 
(  lino.  The  trihntes  •  of  his  neph.ew.  W  illiam  M 
lorry,  and  his  associate.  Judge  i'.tir:t<l.  Ii.m 
already  heen  quoted. 

His  standing  in  the  community  was  probably 
hettcr  shown  by  his  ap| m  nut ir.i  tit  lo  the  I  nitcd 
Stales  attorneyship  than  hy  his  previous  ap| (oint- 
ments, as  part\  telling  at  this  tunc  began  to 
ireep  into  the  Territory  and  the  Contest  f,  ,r  such 
offices  was  usually  a  spirited  ,.rte.  Judge  l'.ur- 
net  says  that  "he  poss,  s-cd  .-m  intellect  of  a  high 
order,  and  iiad  acquired  a  fund  of  information, 
general  as  well  a>  profess;. -ual.  which  qualified 
hin.  ,'ot  ort.it  (isefnln  ss  m  tin-  early  legislation 
of  the  Territory.  Hi  w  as  the  s.  ,n  of 

a  Scotch  Prc-by  terian  <>f  the  striettst  <>rdir.  who 
had  educated  hnr.  for  the  ministry  .  and  yylio  was, 
of  course,  greatly  •l!-;i|>p,iulol  when  he  discov- 
ered that  he  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  that  pro- 
}'•  -o-.n.  and  had  set  his  heart  on  the  -mdv  and 
practice  ot  the  law.  After  matn  -enou-  di-cn-- 
si.  uis  ,  n  the  -uhpet.  the  -on.  who  mi- 1' r-; .  •  >d 
the  feelings  and  prejtidio  -  •  d  the  tatln  r,  at  1  e n v; : 1 1 
("Id  ban  'li.it  he  would  comply  with  hi-  r«que-;. 
hut  i:  s-.-nst  In  u  ,  ru  c-  mdri  .11  that  he  -ti.  add 
be  left  at  J 1  T  t\  ,T  ! :  1 .1  r :  \  to  :!st.  Wat's  \er-i..:t  .  f 
tl.c   l's.i'--s_     Tils    "M  M.t;tl.-'.o|  ...t^  much 

,1  «:  'i  ■  1  - 1  ,i  ■  1 .  and   r.  ' •! .'•  1  d  hi-   ».  n  s,  •,  (  r;i  . 

Inn  :icv<r  m  net  i'  ri<  •  I  the  s;;h-  cl  :■  .  h:--:  .  1 :"  t  >  t  - 
war-i-.      ■  I'.urti.  •'-  Note.,  p.  j'.-  1 

A  letter  •  •!   >!.   (  'lair        K.—  in   I  >..■:•!..  r. 
17. m.    merif-.ti-    lvm       "I     a::-    p.       ••  ,"  .     a.  - 
<juai:iT,d  with  In*:!      He  is  a  man  ••!  la':;.,   at  -•!: 
cation  <ii  fits  strong  a'-. I  11  -t  1 1 11.         .1  •  ■]  •  ••  !. 
and   awkvvaid   ripp-  .Tann    a".!    dr  -s 
mdiffcr,  nt  so,       r  l,.;r  I;..  -  a  •  -  u,  -,  . ,  1  . 1 
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I  is  in  great  esteem  with  the  people."  That  ihis 
characterization  was  not  written  in  an  unfriendly 
spirit  is  shown  hy  St.  (..'lair's  subsequent  Utter. 
January  JJ,  1800.  to  the  President,  in  which  he 

,  encloses  a  w  ritten  request  of  tile  gentli  men  of 
the  bar  of  Hamilton  County  for  the  appointment 
of  McMillan  to  a  judgeship: 

"I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  inclose  to  you  the 
vrittcti  request  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  of 
Hamilton  County  for  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
McMillan.  The  object  of  it  1  know  to  Ik-  a  man 
of  integrity:  much  esteemed,  and  of  considerable 
iittliicncL.  <  »t  his  political  principles,  I  have 
learned  that  some  doubt  has  Ikxh  made  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  the  representative  has  nieu- 
lioin  ,[  to  s.iuie  persons  here  that  an  explicit  dec- 
laration that  he  would  supjwrt  the  adinmistra 
iii  .ti.  to  be  made  hv  him  or  some  person  in  bi- 
behalt  that  could  Ik-  dct>endcd  u|h>ii.  would  be 
n.jmred  in  order  to  hi-  Uinp;  nominated.  Al- 
thou^Ii  I  have  ever  thought  it  wronj;  that  offices 
should  be  trusted  to  etleinu  s  of  the  <  iovettltJn  lit . 

I  I  doubted  of  Mr.  Harrison's  authority  to  -;iv 
that  an  express  declaration  that  he  would  sup 
porl  the  administration  would  he  required  of  any 
I*  1 -on.  ami  it  ha-  not  cv<  n  been  hinted  to  Mr. 
McMillan.  Iln.i:-h  he  ha-  rather  leaned  to- 
ward i lem.  eracy ,  I  can  -.0   yy  ith  truth  that  he 

I has  always  h<  en  moderate,  and  a  single  session 
1:1  the  assembly  has  ,  ntila'o  leuioved  the  prejn- 
dic,  he  had  in  favor  ..1  .1  -mole  htanch  of  legis- 
lation, which  he  openly  and  candidly  acknowl- 
edges -    (  <t.  (  lair  t'.i|n  rs,  \  ,,1.  11,  p  4SS. ) 

\\  1  ate  told  by  Jud^e  I'.nrnet  that  "only  four 
in, li y  iduals  m  (  mciiiiiati  are  now  remembered 
\yho  then  <  iS«ij  advieated  the  election  of  Mr. 
letter-  n  a^onst  Mr  Adam-.  These  y\crc 
Mat-.r  Havid  /e.-ter  r/ie^'er  1,  W  illiam  I  h  urv 
Ifatii-i  a.  W  illiam  McMillan  an<l  John  Smith." 

I  '.Itniet  's    \ot,  s.  , 
111  Ills  yy  ill  \V"  ■  I : ; .  1 1 1 1   McMillan  in   iK-ej  left  lot 

r  <;  to  th<'  Nova  l 'ae-ar.-a  Harmony  I.odoe  of 
Ma-ojis,  of  tin-  city.  It  yy.is  considered  of 
little  value  .1-  U>  he  allowed  by  tl>e  Iodide  to  be 
s  .1.1  t'.ii  tiives  arid  s,  .left  uu'edeerneil  for  a  Cot>. 
sid.-ra'.'i  pen...'  of  lure.  Ibis  let.  the  noriheasf 
.  ..nu  r  ot  'I  hard  ard  Walnut  street-,  is  now  occu- 
py I  he  the   Ma-'.nir  T<  tr.pl r. 

'I  he  tiis?  I.nr.i-r  to  be  ...Imifed  to  the  practice 
w,  are  v  Id  was  "1  1  n  ■■  ■  a  -  1, .  s,  .metitiw-s 
-p.  "ed  i.oyyi1  ■.  win.  arnvid  in  IJ^t  lb  yva- 
1  iii'  ot  tl  -e  s,  ■ ;  I,  t .  yy  li.    |,  r  ■  ■    d  1  _;o  'b  .yy      Mat  ion 

11  171'1  -cd  li  -  n.T  "'•  has  a!',  a  ' '•  ap;n  ared  in  a 
■  o:  1  1  ■•  1  ot  ar, ,  .  li  s  i.t  •: '  1  ?>tf«.  hi  I  ~'t  \  he 
:•  art;a  d  Satali  Walla..'    a   -i-'-i  ,  f  1  '.  ,|    1 ,  dm  S 
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Wallace.    His  name  appears  very  frequently  in 
the  columns  of  the  L'cntinel,  more  so  perhaps  than 
that  of  am  other  lawyer  and  he  it  was  whose 
gorgeous    apparel    including     waistcoats  and 
breeches    of    many    colors    and    (  paist )  knee 
buckles  were  stolen  on  November  jo,  1703,  as 
we  learn  from  a  notice  in  that  paper.    His office 
11  will  be  remembered  was  on  St.  Clair  square 
between  Seventh  and  Fighth  streets  and  was  the 
only  building  for  many  years  between  Sixth  and 
I  ourt  and  Main  and  John.    Near  it  was  the  first 
great  tire  of  the  settlement.     One  of  Goudy's 
children  manicd  Alexander  (_'.  (.'lark  of  Syea- 
ti tore  township  mar  Reading. 
I     •  »ne  of  the  trio  mentioned  by  Judge  Burnet 
las    riiling    the    circuit    with    him    was  Daniel 
I  Sy mines.    Mc  was  a  son  of   Timothy  Symmes 
/and  a  brother  of  John  I  loves  Symmes.  Timothy 
1  Symmes  had  been  a  judge  in  New  Jersey  Ik- fore 
,   he  came  West  and  was  the  pioneer  settler  at 
South   Bend,  where  he  died  in   1 7*)/.  Daniel 
Sy mines,   U>rn    in    177  J.    was   a   graduate  of 
I'rinceton.    He  was  for  a  time  clerk  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Court  and  alter  <  >hio  became  a  State  was 
Senator  from  his  county  and  presiding  officer  of 
the  State  Senate.    Cpon  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Meigs  in  1804  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  the 
latter  on  the  Supreme  bench  of  the  State.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  appointed  reg- 
ister of  the  Cincinnati  I^and  Office.    This  posi- 
tion be  held  almost  to  the  tim>   of  his  death, 
which  occurred  May  10.  1817.    He  was  one  of 
the  early   presiding  officers  of  the  Cincinnati 
Council  and  as  such  the  executive  head  of  the 
town.    He  built  the  well  known  stone  house  at 
the  corner  of  Lawrence  and  Congress  streets 
which  figures  on  the  early  maps  of  the  city  and 
which  afterwards  as  the  residence  of  his  son. 
Peyton  S.  Symmes.  was  one  of  the  best  known 
in  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  the  third  of  the  trio  men- 
tioned by  Judge  P.urnet,  was  a  son  of  the  Gover- 
nor. I  le  was  brought  W'est  by  his  father  to  take 
the  position  of  attorney  for  the  Territory  and 
-ticceeded  in  gaining  a  very  reputable  position 
at  the  bar.  He  was  the  pn»ccuting  attorney  of 
the  county  in  1707  and  afterwards  in  1700  to 
1*07.  ,\t  the  first  election  of  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress he  yva.s  the  princifwl  candidate  against 
General  Harrison  by  whom  he  was  beaten  by 
luit  two  votes. 

Judge  Burnet  was  of  course  the  most  promi- 
nent lawyer  in  the  community.    A  history  of  the 
iarly  days  of  Cincinnati  without  constant  refer- 
ence to  him  and  to  Dr.  Drake  would  be  like  the  < 
play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.    An  ac 


count  of  his  career  is  almost  a  repetition  of  the 
history  of  the  settlement.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  a  son  of  Dr.  William  Uurnct  of 
Newark  who  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Army  and  surgeon-general.  His  father  was  din- 
ing with  l. en.  Benedict  Arnold  at  the  time  the 
news  was  conveyed  to  the  latter  of  the  capture 
of  a  spy  who  turned  out  to  lie  Andre,  and  a 
brother  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial  that 
ordered  the  execution  of  this  unfortunate  Ting 
lish  officer. 

Jacob  I'.urnet  was  born  on  February  jj,  1770. 
and  educated  at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton.  He 
yeas  admitted  to  the  bar  of  ( >hio  in  t't/t  and 
located  at  Cincinnati,  in  which  city  until  the 
time  of  his  death  he  yeas  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent residents,  not  only  in  his  profession  but  in 
every  phase  of  the  city  life.  As  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  he  drew  most  of  the  im- 
portant laws  of  the  Territory.  He  was  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
but  resigned  bis  place  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
I'nited  States  Senate  to  succeed  William  Henry 
Harrison.  To  Unmet  is  chiefly  credited  the 
management  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Harrison  to  the  presidency  of  the  Cniled  States 
and  throughout  the  entire  career  of  the  latter  he 
was  his  closest  friend.  He  was  during  tin:  years 
that  he  continued  at  the  practice  the  head  of  the 
bar  and  was  employed  in  every  case  of  impor- 
tance. One  of  the  ino>t  notable  cases  was  that 
of  ISlennerhasset  charged  in  being  involved  in 
iIk  Burr  conspiracy.  He  was  Blctincrhassct's 
leading  counsel.  Judge  Burnet's  name  occurs 
so  frequently  in  the  text  that  an  extended  ac- 
count of  his  life  is  unnecessary.  Cnlil  the  time 
of  hi-  death  in  1853  110  man  was  more  promi- 
nent in  the  community  and  no  house  more  hos- 
pitable than  bis.  His  early  residence  was  in  the 
block  l»>uniled  by  Third,  Fourth.  Race  and  Vine 
streets.  This  he  was  obliged  at  the  time  of  the 
financial  troubles  of  the  Cnited  States  Bank  to 
part  with  and  he  then  moved  his  residence  to  his 
farm.  Here  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Seventh 
ami  Fltn  lie  erected  the  house  which  occupied 
that  sj*>t  until  it  was  removed  a  few  years  since 
to  make  wax  for  the  I  Md  Fellows'  Temple.  It 
has  ln-i-n  well  said  that  there  has  never  been  in 
(  incinnati  any  residence  within  whose  walF  have 
b  en  gathered  so  many  illustrious  men. 

<  >thcr  lawyers  prominent  in  the  early  days 
were  Mun  r  M,  Dunn,  who  aUo  was  postmaster 
and  at  another  lime  register  of  deeds,  Fzra 
Fit?  Freeman,  the  unfortunate  Isaac  l>arneillo. 
Joint  S.  W  ills  and  Ccorge  W  .  Burnet,  each  of 
whom  was  at  one  time  or  another  attorney  for 
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the  I'nitcd  States.  John  S.  W  ills  was  a  native  < 
mi  Virginia  who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1704 
ami  practiced  in  Cincinnati  but  tor  a  lew  years, 
dorgc  W.  Unmet  was  a  brother  of  Judge  Bur- 
net who  says  of  him  that  lie  was  a  young  man 
of  high  promise  whose  life  was  terminated  by 
rapid  consumption  in  the  summer  of  1N01.  John 
hlanchard,  Francis  Taylor  and  John  I'cimmgion 
Smith  wire  also  prominent  lawyers  of  the  unie. 
Klanchanl  it  will  be  remembered  was  the  attor- 
ney for  1'artlc  in  his  controversy  with  an  officer 
>if  the  garrison.  I  lis  speech  rctlcctcd  «o  upon 
the  officer  that  a  sergeant  and  thirty  soldiers 
were  sent  t<>  whip  Klanchard.  The  citi/cns. 
headed  by  Jollll  N'^-H.  :m.i  William  McMil- 
lan, rallied  to  the  attorney's  defense  and  drove 
o||  die  soldiery.  Smith  was  mu-  of  the  attorneys 
lor  \la\s  in  his  murder  trial. 

Samuel  Fmdlay,  who  afterwards  Ueamc  a 
ce'i  l.rateil  law  yer,  is  mentioned  as  a  i:;cii'bcr  of 
the  bir  in  the  early  days  and  Harrison  !nn;«elt 
practiceil  a  little  hit  at  the  bar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  ■ 
thai  none  of  these  lawyers  1-  referred  to  mi  the 
statement  oi  Judge  Ihirmt  that  when  he  came  to 
the  bar  there  wire  nine  resident  lawyers  engaged 
m  the  practice,  all  of  whom  with  the  inception 
id'  himself  and  his  brother  became  coiit'inned  si. is 
and  descended  to  premature  gravis.    <  Unmet  s 

Notes,  p.  37.) 

l'ord  m  his  history  mentions  iwo  lawyers 
named  C  lark  and  idoyer  who  made  preparations 
to  tight  a  duel,  Fortunately  the  atfatr  was  set. 
tied  without  bloodshed,  but  IV't  until  one  i  t  them 
had  pulled  off  his  «li>'e>  to  light  mi  re  con- 
veniently, in  his  staking  feet.  1  l;nrd«  Cmcin- 
nati.  p.  1,12.  ) 

I  he  courts,  during  the  first  year  of  the  set- 
tlement, were  held  for  a  tm  e  at  the  various  tav- 
erns We  know  thai  Isaac  Martin's  tavern  wa- 
iv  .t  only  the  seat  of  Justice  McMillan's  court, 
but  also  of  all  the  emir's  diirini;  the  tirst  year  or 
so.  Judge  l'.nrnct  tells  i;s  that  afterwards  a 
r.».ni  m  ilie  tavern  of  t nyirtii-  Averv  near  the 
frog  p.. -id  at  the  conu  r  1  f  I  :lth  and  Mai:i  had 
1 1.  1  n  tcnti  d  for  the  ace  •in:!'  -da':.  ai»  of  ;  In-  o  -urt 
•11  fn.m  of  whnh  ui-  a  t  • 1  • ' ' "''  -  -'' -  '--■  whipping 
p  ,st  .m.l  at  ti-iH  s  tin-  o.,;\  ,u  s.  [n  I  L  I  ■  ■  i;a:y  . 
1  j s .  the  ,••  urt  .  •  ''  li  .1  :'  1  1  1 1  ■  1 1  ■  ■  1 1  .,|  a  1  .nri 
I  [.  ,i;s,.  ;  1  li,  jo  ft  it  m  <'.'■  ■•  to:'  J.  •  U  a'i  '■  g 
,o..|  1  r  ,:  1  i,',..  -•  "us  1 1 :._  '■■ .  ail-"  to  Ik  placed  on 
public   l..nd   !••  .ir  [       inter  si.  of   Fifth  ate'  j 

Main.  j  I':-,  w  a»  <  i  '  •  'd  •  n  tin  w<  -I  »j.|i  •  t 
V.iin  a!  ■  ni  ;  a  i  ni  -    ••  .  1   ha.  k    1  •  ■  •  tin  >:mI. 

Ml-   ,.s    b   ata!   N  :h  i  •.—  •   -on    aciw  •!!«« «! 

,  .         1-.. a  n  •  -    to    s.-.,  ;        ,.  ,    ■:  ,     \,.,,y  .  o  and 
I  ■  1 1 1 1  1        •  ay    aril   I  ■  o  i-    i  la:;-.;!   U  .\  •  I .   t!..  Con 
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ir.issioners  who  built  the  jail  mar  by  The  old 
log  t  oiirt  House  was  replaced,  by  a  contract  let 
in  1  Ki j  1 .  by  one  of  brick  and  stone  This  erected 
:n  i&yj  rcmaiiK-d  the  seat  of  justice  until  1N14. 
w  In  n  it  was  burned  by  a  company  of  soldiers 
who  were  Using  it  as  a  barrack. 

aktisis. 

In  the  hue  of  artistic  endeavor  the  only  name 
of  any  conscoiicncc  during  the  village  period  i> 
that  of  1 11-orge  Jacob  IWek.  a  ( icrnian  who  was 
a  painter  o|  some  ability  .  He  was  one  ol  a  com- 
pany of  scouts  during  tin-  Wayne  campaign  and 
was  at  tin  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers.  After  the 
termination  of  the  war,  he  settled  at  Cincinnati, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Menessier. 
He  rimamed  here  until  1H00,  at  which  time  he 
moved  to  l.cMngton,  where  he  died  in  tKij.  His 
w;ie  return-,  d  to  the  city  ami  opened  a  school  of 
drawing  tor  young  ladiis  at  the  corner  of  Third 
and' Walnut  streets,  winch  continued  with  vary- 
ing success  f,,r  a  mmilx-r  of  years.  Ikck  was 
particularly  successful  m  the  painting  of  land- 
scapes and  many  of  the  so  ties  of  this  part  of  the 
lieautliul  »  >hto  \  alley  were  the  subjects  of  his 
liiiish.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  the 
artisi  who  decorated  <  .cticral  W  ilkinson  s  fa 
moiis  barge. 

Another  arti.a  who  is  said  to  have  visit  d  (  m- 
cttmati,  although  he  could  not  have  remained 
hire  1'  Ml.',  was  W  illiam  I  dward  West,  who  af- 
tii  wards  became  known  lor  hts  portraits  of  Irv- 
ing. To  mil,  Slu  ii.  y.  Mrs.  Ilcinaus  and  the  ('..nil- 
to-  <  .Ulcer  h.  •  veriU.d  111  Furopr.  and  his  \]K 
tire  pne.  s.  the  Tride  of  tile  Village-."  the  t  '-II- 
f< -sional"  and  ••Judith."  W  est  was  U  .rn  in  I  a \- 
ni-ioti  in  i^r-sK  and  if  he  came  here  at  all  it  must 
ha\  e  by  i  u  w  lnle  he  was  i  [file-  a  \>>  -i . 

The  sir-net  of  ;:aisic  o  i  f  such  importance  in 
'lo  hi-t"ry  of  the  c.tv  thai  it  is  treated  1:1  a  spr- 
ead chapter  by  Mr.  i.Soy  rr.  Some  i.|,  ,i  a-  to  the 
i::r-ical  ability  ■<[  the  early  inhabitants  Can  lx 
garb-  red  irom  the  adveri;«i  i-eiils  ipt-  iti  d  i-Ki  - 
wheri  lV'  ri  till'  t  '  i.'.'.'.v  .  as  \yt!l  as  toor.  the 
,  ■  u:n  e:'t  on  the  smguig  .n:d  data  ai^  o  Ih-K  m 
t;-  i  a-'a  r  pa.-t  .  f  tins  ehapti  r. 

1  v.y  v-  i>j  oi  [  i,  r. 

I  l.c  di'r'l  •'''a  -  i  1  ;  lici.l  by  lla  early  t- 
tl«  v-  wl!l  t.  card  to  tin  ma  !-  a'e  r.'lYrod  to 
y  ,  '  .  |'-«  •  :a  r  '  i  .  :  ;i  tie  ief,  r«  of  'In  tine.  I  here 
yv  as  ■:  •  r-  g-;.a»  ••  ,i;l  -  '  v  •  .  •  far  as  thi  W'e-t 
w  c,  ,-  .  ,  - .-,  !  .,.'•!  ;  -a.  '.  ,  t»  -  'e  i  r '  r ' :  - '  ■  d  t.  • 
j,  ,.,->•  g    t:  i-..  !•  i  -    .  t     •  ,i     I.  -s    re-o,  -oi 

1  Vhb-.ug!!   ;,   |.       •  <•'.       '  ad    b<  <  n  ■  -tab 

;-in  d  .n  i '..  -t.  ri  a-  •     !;.  ,i-  I'- lai  and  1.  it.  t,  were 
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delivered  in  Virginia  from  plantation  to  plan- 
tation as  early  as  1757,  there  was  no  general 
system  throughout  the  Colonies  until  the  middle 
ot  the  18th  century,  when  Dr.  Franklin  became 
the  deputy  postmaster  for  the  Colonics.  He  was 
dismissed  by  the  crown  in  1774  because  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  colonists  and  for  a  time  the 
colonial  post  office  was  in  confusion.  In  1775 
he  became  the  first  postmaster  general.  The  re- 
organization of  the  postal  service  under  the  new 
government  was  not  effected  until  1  "<_>-■  At  the 
time  Franklin  resigned  his  office  in  1770.  then- 
were  but  75  post  offices  in  the  whole  Cnited 
States.  It  was  Franklin  s  boast  that  this  branch 
of  the  service,  which  had  never  paid  a  pinny  of 
revenue  to  the  royal  coffers  under  him.  yielded 
more  than  three  times  the  income  of  the  Irish 
post  office.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  high 
rates  which  were  necessary  in  view  of  the  great 
risks.  Under  the  act  which  established  the  post 
office  in  171)2,  the  rates  varied  from  six  cents 
for  distances  of  30  miles  or  less  to  25  cents  for 
distances  of  450  miles  or  over,  with  like  amounts 
for  each  enclosure.  Newspapers  paid  a  cent  for 
every  hundred  miles  and  less  and  a  cent  and  a 
half  for  greater  distances.  Mails  were  carried 
b>  post  riders  in  a  |>air  of  saddle-bags  ami  long 
periods  of  time  were  occupied  in  transmission. 
fV*t  day,  the  most  important  day  of  the  week, 
was  the  occasion  for  the  assembling  of  half  the 
village.  The  package  for  the  whole  village  was 
generally  made  up  of  a  roll  of  newspa*>ers,  two 
weeks  or  more  old.  and  a  few  bundles  of  drugs 
for  the  doctor,  Great  excitement  prevailed  if 
there  were  letters  included  in  the  saddle  bags. 
The  jjosI-Ikiv  was  himself  a  sort  of  a  traveling 
newspaper  and  in  advance  of  his  official  burden 
of  (tapers  he  detailed  the  gossip  of  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed.  Although  it  was  a 
capital  offense  to  rifle  the  mads,  letters  and  pack- 
ages wen  frequently  opened.  Jonathan  Dayton 
complains  in  his  Utter  to  Symmes  of  September 
H.  1 781 >.  of  the  great  expense  of  the  mails.  (  )nc 
letter  forwarded  by  Major  Willis  was  thrown 
into  the  |>ost  office  and  it  cost  Dayton  six  shill- 
ings and  eight|K-nce  in  specie. 

It  can  Ik*  well  understood  that  a  news  item 
which  appeared  in  The  (entitle!  of  the  X  art  li- 
tre stent  Territory  iti  the  issue  of  June  28.  1704. 
was  the  occasion  of  great  excitement.  It  read  as 
follows-  "We  learn  that  there  is  a  Post  estab- 
lished from  Pittsburgh  to  this  place  and  that 
Abner  M.  Dunn.  Fsq  .  is  appointed  Deputy  Post 
Master  <  ieneral  in  this  place."  Two  weeks  later 
camt-  the  announcement  that  the  post  had  ar 


rived  from  Pittsburg  and  that  the  post  office 
was  kept  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Abner  M. 
Dunn.  This  was  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now 
I  hitler  and  Second  streets,  Itcyond  Fort  Wash- 
ington in  the  artificer's  yard. 

The  post  was  not  very  regular,  however,  lor 
on  .November  15th  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  printer, 
announced  that  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  arrival  of  the  mails  he  had  concluded  to  till 
the  first  page  of  each  week's  paper  with  the  laws 
of  the  Territory,  probably  as  interesting  matter 
to  the  readers  of  those  days  as  the  murders,  sui- 
cides and  other  tragedies  which  occupv  so  much 
space  in  our  modern  newspapers.  Not  only  was 
the  mail  infrequent,  but  tin*  citizens  were  not 
always  readv  to  pay  for  their  news,  for  a  little 
later  in  March  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Dunn 
notifies  "those  who  have  a  right  to  calculate  on 
receiving  letters  or  papers  at  his  office  that  in  fu- 
ture they  must  come  prepared  with  ready  cash  in 
hand  or  no  letters  or  papers." 

Postmaster  Abner  Martin  Dunn,  having 
served  the  citizens  well  and  faithfully,  departed 
this  life  in  1795  and  the  announcement  of  his 
death  is  contained  in  the  (.'i  nline!  of  July  25th 
of  that  year.  He  was  buried  on  the  site  of  the 
jKjst  office. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  who  had  complained  of  the  in- 
frequency  of  the  mails  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  better  the  service,  for  on  October  J<>.  I7<)5. 
appears  the  announcement  that  he  was  ap]>oinicd 
postmaster  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Dunn,  "Gentlemen 
and  others  wishing  to  send  letters  by  the  post 
may  leave  them  at  the  Printing  Office  where  the 
Post  Office  is  now  kept." 

During  the  year  following  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Dunn.  M.  T.  Green  of  Marietta  made  a  con-  ex- 
tract by  which  he  contracted  to  carry  the  mails 
between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg  in  a  pirogue. 
He  also  carried  freight  and  passengers.  The 
service  to  the  interior  of  the  Miami  country  was 
by  the  old-fashioned  method,  that  of  a  post-lioy 
carrying  saddle-hags  on  horseback.  For  a  time 
the  |M>st-l>oY  was  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Dunn. 
William  <  din.  Dunn  himself  added  to  his  ex- 
chequer as  postmaster  b>  practicing  law.  Cndcr 
Mr.  Maxwell  the  service  was  considerably  ex- 
tended. John  (i.  McDowell,  we  learn  from  a 
letter  printed  in  the  (  en tine!  on  <  >ctobcr  3.  I7<i,v 
was  the  contractor  from  Graham's  Station  to 
Cincinnati.  Announcement  was  made  that  by 
hi-  contract  he  was  to  arrive  at  Cincinnati  on 
Monday  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  and  that  be 
I  would  not  leave  until  the  next  morning,  "which 
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is  giving  a  sufficient  time  for  the  inhabitant*  of 
<  incinnati  to  answer  their  letters." 

( >n  April  2,  171/1,  another  item  with  reference 
to  the  post  office  is  tin-  notice  of  tin-  postmaster  : 
requesting  those  indebted  to  the  post  office  to 
make  immediate  payment,  ami  those  who  expect  1 
newspapers  by  jmjsI  are  requested  to  call  ami  pay  . 
the  postage. 

Maxwell  was  succeeded  in  turn  In  I>anie| 
Mayo,  who  however  remained  in  ofHYc  hut  a 
short  time.  His  removal  to  Newport,  Kentucky, 
necessitated  Ins  resignation.  That  his  services 
.vere  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  his  new  r.stdcnce. 
and  acted  111  that  capacity  until  Ins  death  lie 
i*  said  to  have  been  an  upright  citi/en  and  ><w 
highly  esteemed  in  public  and  private  life, 

Ma\o  was  succeeded  by  the  man  who  was 
known  it:  the  early  dav*  as  the  postmaster.  Ma). 
William  KulHn.  Me  was  ap|x)inti  d  by  President 
Washington  in  i-«i«>  and  served  throughout  the 
administrations  of  Washington,  the  elder  A'bni-. 
JetTirsoii  and  the  greati  r  part  of  that  •  <i  Madi- 
son. Me  resigned  to  enter  into  mercantile  busi- 
ness with  his  son-in-law.  Major  <  >liver.  During 
his  term  the  office  was  located  at  his  residence, 
a  red  two-sforv  frame  on  the  corner  of  <  ohnnhia 
:'tul  I-iwreiice  streets.  A  corner  cover*  d  with 
glass  doors  ftirnislied  a  sufficient  receptacle  for 
all  the  mail  matter  of  the  day  I  be  postage  on 
a  single  letter  in  those  da\s  was  j;  cents  in 
s|K-cie.  'I  be  mail  occupied  frequently  four  weeks 
in  transit  from  the  .'astern  States. 

Ill,     H  ATIK    Sl  ITI  V 

Naturally  the  problem  of  water  was  one  of 
the  tirst  the  settlers  wire  calltd  uj*»n  to  solve, 
The  Milage,  being  immediately  mi  the  hank  "i 
the  river,  was  mar  the  source  <<i  supply  so  far 
as  water  for  purpose  otlur  than  drinking  was 
concerned.  Drinking  water,  however,  was  ob- 
tained at  tirst  from  spring*  in  the  hillsides,  of 
which  there  ware  a  number,  particularly  on  the 
line  of  the  hank  abut  where  Third  street  now 
runs.  [  his  siippb  wa>,  however,  very  irregular 
ainl  ir.itch  of  the  w  it.  r  was  carried  in  buckets 
if  iti  the  river,  t  >nc  of  the  largest  -prings  was 
011  the  stte  of  the  Little  Miami  freight  d<p"t, 
where  was  originally  a  tan-yard.  This,  known 
a*  "Kili.our's  >pring."  sttpphed  the  wb'  V  n<  i^h- 
liorlt.M'.l.  All'  ther  large  one  was  at  Dc.u  ■  < t I 
Wadi  s  tan-\ard  oil  t  oiigres,  street.  Ix-twciii 
IVkc  ;md  Klltler  stre.ts  Another  was  in  I  >'  «  r 
creek  va'Vv  at  th>  f.-'t  of  M.-irri-on  -irul  In 
Hunt's  ian-xar.1.  ti-Tih,  a-t  of  <■  "i:rt  street,  wa- 
allotlier      All  of  tli<  ^   contimnd  to  tlow    up  t" 
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the  ••thirtie-/'  and  some  up  to  the  memory  of 
those  now  living. 

In  i~i;l,  the  eccentric  genius.  John  Robert 
Shaw,  the  well  digger,  was  at  lort  Washington, 
"where  I  dug  the  first  well  that  ever  was  in  v.  m 
cinnati.  and  by  my  directions  the  well  111  the 
garrison  was  finished,  besides  a  number  of  other 
wells  which  I  laid  otf,  and  which  have  Wen  fin- 
ished since  my  leaving  then',  which  is  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  infallibility  of  the  forked 
rod.  f  or  I  do  maintain  that  there  i<  no  danger 
of  failing  111  procuring  water,  provided  a  man 
digs  to  the  depth  prescribed  by  the  man  who 
cirru  s  the  rod.  and  understands  the  efficacy  of 
it." 

'lite  tune  referred  to  is  more  than  two  years 
after  tin  beginning  of  the  settlement,  and  it 
seems  hard  to  believe  that  during  this  time  tv< 
one  had  resorted  to  the  simple  device  of  digging 
wel'.s.  a  device  with  which  all  the  settlers  would 
be  familiar. 

The  water  carts  of  David  Met 'ash  and  his 
sons  have  already  been  referred  to.  Mr.  (i-t 
tells  e.s  ,.f  the  dry  summer  of  iKuj,  when  most 
of  the  springs  tailed.  Among  the  rest  was  one 
that  supplied  Deacon  Wade's  tan  yard.  "With- 
out water  the  business  could  not  go  on-  -not  a 
dray  in  the  settlement — what  was  to  he  done' 
An  inventive  g<  nnts.  James  Mc.Mahan.  came  to 
their  relief:  with  an  a\e  and  anger  he  repaired 
to  the  adjoining  fields,  cut  a  couple  of  s;,plmgs. 
pinned  cross  puces,  mid  ti[M.n  tlnm  secured  a 
cask.  To  this  dray  by  aid  of  a  yoke,  or  wooden 
collar,  he' geared  his  bull,  and  with  this  fisin' 
the  water  was  furnished,  and  the  business  of  the 
\  ard  kept  in  <  pcrati'  >n  ' 

\  former  Messi.m  soldier  named  I 'ort,  w  ho 
li\td  m  a  but  imder  the  blutT  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Main  for  a  lime,  is  >aid  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  supplying  the  citizens 
wiih  water.     1  Kee.  ilb  etions  of  Jonathan  I.o.ni 

In  |une,  iKot.  Messrs.  Avery  and  Fithian  ad 
y.rtis.d    in    the    \fv   under    the    he.nl  "Living 
Water."  — "thai   they    have  completed  their  well 
of  1  \cvtlcnt  wanr.  at  a  h.-aw  expense,  and  that 
t.  ,i;r  dollars  per  '.ear  will  be  esp.vt.d  from  every 

r>'  11  1  1  r  f  i'i  :'\  tisaig  ihc  yv.iler."  \s  an  e\- 
j datiat  n  •  t  tins  high  charge  the  inn  •tmalioti  i- 
givm  "t 1  at  the  w,  "  will  ha  v.  to  U-  kept  in  -rd  r 
,u;d  -upland  ui'li  bu.  vets,  T<  ]••?  and  windlass, 
and  tViiii  ;  ,  at  l<.-.|  ope,  a  year."  There 
■a  re  1  ,•!'<!  priv.'Ji  yy'l-  .nil  abo  public  ones 
., ■!  lo  .iss.-.suM.  nt  Thts,-  latter  included 
w.  !'s  i.-i  :b<  11  - tli  s.de  of  l.oyyir  Market  street, 
b,  :w«en    Mam  and  Sycam-.n.  on.    >n\  the  east 
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side  <>f  Main,  and  one  in  front  of  the  Miami  Ex- 
erting Company's  hank. 

FIRE  l-KOlKCTION. 

I  ho  matter  of  protection  against  fire  occupied 
tlic  .serious  attention  of  the  villagers.  The  in- 
adequacy of  the  water  supply  and  the  fact  chat 
the  buildings  in  the  settlement  were  all  frame 
and  that  throughout  the  clearings  were  many 
dry  and  decaying  stumps  and  logs,  combined 
with  the  compactness  of  the  settlement,  necessi- 
tated by  the  fear  of  the  Indians,  made  the  com- 
munity particularly  susceptible  to  danger  from 
tins  source.  A  good  sized  tire  would  have  wiped 
out  the  settlement.  The  re  was  reason  to  l>clicvc 
loo  that  many  of  the  little  conflagrations  were  of 
incendiary  origin.  'Ilie  soldiers  were  charged 
with  these  offenses,  whether  with  justice  or  not 
it  is  hard  to  tell,  hut  after  the  garrison  had 
moved  across  the  river  the  fires  decreased  very 
considerably  in  number.  No  regular  department 
was  in  operation  during  the  village  life  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Thc.S>y  of  December  to.  iXut,  contains  a  call 
for  a  public  meeting  to  take  measures  towards 
procuring  a  tire  engine.  The  engine  was  not 
procured  at  this  time,  but  on  July  17,  1802,  and 
later  during  the  year  provision  was  made  by 
ordinance  for  an  organization  to  fight  the  tire. 
"Every  freeholder  and  every  person  Ining  a 
householder  and  paying  an  annual  rental  as  high 
as  thirty  six  dollars  must  be  provided  with  a 
black-jack  and  leather  bucket  of  a  capacity  of 
two  and  one-half  gallons  and  contribute  the  use 
of  it  and  his  ow  n  physical  exertions  whenever  he 
should  hear  a  cr\  of  tire.  Every  male  between 
sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age  had  to  serve.  Such 
was  the  first  step  for  tire  protection  in  that  Cin- 
cinnati that  was  to  produce  the  first  fire  engine 
to  he  operated  by  >team — a  blessing  that  the  en- 
tire world  now  appreciates."  (Henderson's 
(  oiincil,  p.  ( 

HIM  M  KHl'K. 

The  general  character  of  the  business  as  well 
a>  the  manufacturing  carried  on  here  is  indi- 
cated by  the  advertisements  published  in  the 
chapter  of  newspaper  quotations. 

The  commerce  of  the  village  and  the  means  of 
communication  with  other  point-  have  lx-en  fre- 
quently referred  to,  TIk-  arks,  keels,  flat-boats 
and  barges  so  familiar  to  pioneers  continued  to 
be  the  principal  method  of  tran-i>ortation  by 
river  for  some  lime  Martin  Mantn's  firm  and 
others  carried  on  a  regular  line  of  barge-,  in  the 
New  <  >rlc»ns  trade.    The  regular  packet  line  to 


Pittsburg  was  established,  as  seen  by  the  adver- 
tisement quoted  elsewhere,  in  January,  1704. 
An  important  event  was  the  arrival  on  April  -'J. 
1801.  of  the  brig  'St.  Clair,''  in  charge  of  Com- 
mander Whipple,  bound  for  the  West  Indies  and 
the  ocean.  As  he  passed  the  village  "tin-  banks 
were  crowded  with  people  all  eager  to  view  this 
pleasing  presage  of  the  future  greatness  of  our 
infant  country."' 

We  have  also  seen  the  notices  for  the  meet 
ings  at  Ycatman's  Tavern  to  consider  a  new 
method  of  propelling  boats  by  steam  or  elastic 
vapor.  It  was  not,  however,  until  well  into  the 
next  century  that  steamboats  l>egan  to  displace 
the  keel-boats  and  flat-lioats  and  the  original 
business  of  the  community  was  accommodated 
in  these  primitive  conveyances. 

PRICKS  OK  l..\NI>. 

Among  the  early  purchases  reported  in  the 
go>sip  of  the  city  was  that  made  in  July,  1705. 
by  Robert  Henham,  who  traded  an  old  musket 
worth  less  than  $10  in  the  inflated  C  ontinental 
currency  for  lot  51,  100  by  200  feet,  and  lots  56 
and  57,  200  by  200  feet,  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Front  and  Sycamore  and  out-lots  if>,  17,  and 
18  being  the  ground  included  between  Main  and 
Sycamore  and  Seventh  and  C  anal. 

During  the  next  month  Joseph  Halm  trailed 
his  ax,  valued  at  $1,  for  a  lot.  50  by  200  feet,  on 
Sycamore  street,  between  Second  and  Third 
streets.  The  same  time  Samuel  Dick  traded  a 
cow  for  out-lot  54.  being  a  square  bounded  by 
14th,  Jefferson,  Canal  ami  Elm  streets,  and  out- 
iots  58  ami  59,  Ixumdcd  by  Court,  12th  ami 
Canal  streets  and  Central  avenue.  Two  days  be- 
fore this.  Dick  traded  a  hat  somewhat  the  worse 
for  wear  for  lots  130  and  t.^t.  200  feet,  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Second  and  Walnut  streets, 
lot  151  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Front  ami 
Walnut  streets  and  lot  157  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Walnut  streets. 

Iliomas  Doyle  of  the  garrison  in  AugitM. 
1  "Vs.  gave  a  pair  of  moccasins  valued  at  $2  in 
Continental  scrip  for  lot  108  at  the  west  side 
of  Main  near  Third.  wx>  feet  front.  In  <  'ctober 
he  traded  a  neat,  second-hand  great  coat  valued 
at  $8  for  out-lots  32  and  ,Vj  and  in-lots  85  and 
too.  These  included  the  squares  between  Court. 
C  anal.  Walnut  and  Race  streets  and  the  south- 
west and  northeast  corners  of  'Third  and  Main. 

In  i~<j5  lot*  83  and  84,  200  feet  on  Main  at 
(he  southeast  corner  of  Third,  x«ld  for  $3  in  de- 
preciated certificates.  blight  dollars  in  scrip 
lw night  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  street  and 
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Central  avenue  ami  three  lots  un  the  southeast 
comer,  as  well  as  almost  all  of  the  west  side  of 
Kace  from  Second  to  Third.  I'our  dollars  in 
scrip  bought  yx>  feet  of  this  Race  street  pur- 
chase a  day  later.  In  the  same  year  Penjamin 
Van  Clcve  paid  $4  scrip  for  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Kourth  and  Sycamore,  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Vine  and  Lungwort h,  and  out-lot  51.  on 
Liberty  and  Lim  streets. 

In  February,  170.5,  Dr.  Allison  paid  £25  in  dc- 
preciated  scrip  for  six  lots  oi  '»»  square  yards 
each,  lying  just  east  of  l-'ort  Washington  and 
north  of  Third  street.  Smith  &  lindlay.  the  mer- 
chant^, moved  their  -tore  in  1  ~« 15  from  the  west 
*ide  of  Proadway  to  a  lot  "tt  l  iont  street,  where 
the  Itethel  was  altcrwards  Imilt,  for  which  lot 
they  panl  the  high  price  of  $4  The  1-aac  Pate*' 
farm  of  jH  acres  of  land  near  the  IIoiim-  of 
Refuge  was  purchased  in  1  7w*  t"r  i\<t.  i"  -lull 
ings.  Lot  54.  on  tin  southwest  corner  of  .Second 
and  Sycamore,  was  bought  m  the  sinn-  >ear  for 
nine  cattle  worth  abut  S.»  each.  The  Ludlows, 
llenjauiin  and  W  illiam.  U.nght  a  thousand  acres 
of  land  near  the  present  site  of  Spring  drove 
Cemetery  for  $»>.(<  1.  Thomas  tioti.lv.  the  lawyer, 
as  mav  l>e  seen  from  the  various  notices  in  the 
newspapers.  became  the  owner  of  a  great  many 
notes  of  the  earlier  pioneers,  which  unfortu- 
nately were  considerably  below  par.  <  >nc  for 
S.'l  lie  traded  off  for  a  little  strip  of  ground  loo- 
by joo  feet,  on  the  southeast  corner  oi  Kront 
and  Kim,  and  the  s<ruares  now  hounded  by  Kelts, 
l.ph  and  I  anal  streets  and  Central  avenue,  and 
by  Walnut,  Vine.  Seventh  and  Kightb  streets 
and  by  i.mIi.  itth.  \ 'me  and  Main,  four  whole 
sonans  and  a  good  corner  tot  In  ( 'ohimbia  the 
el-ler    Mr.   (...forth   gave   fin   for   eight   out  lot,. 

each  of  live  acres,  S.  1  teem. m  gave  #40  i>  >x  a 
little  over  2~  acres  m  Columbia  township  and  a 
tmmlier  of  out  dots  and  b  .t  >  in  Cincinnati,  among 
which  was  the  square  t'r.  -m  Seventh  to  Kighth 
and  Race  tr»  Vine,  that  frotu  Ninth  to  1  <  .urt  and 
Walnut  to  Vine,  thai  1r.ni  t'ifth  to  Sixth  and 
John  street  to  Central  avenue,  that  from  13th  to 
14th  and  Race  to  Vine  and  that  hi  tw  in  f  ifth 
and  Sixth  and  Plum  and  him.  11  ie  purchase 
:t!si,  iiiehidn!  two  |,.ts  <.n  the  not  side  of  vine 
between  Send  and  I ~ r ■  1 1 T  and  two  oT1  the  east 
s:de  of  Kace  b.-tweeu  's.,-.  nd  and  Kr.»nt.  running 
back  t..  the  \  me  str, t  1.  ..ue  . -n  tin-  north  side 
of  |->i»nt,  U-t went  l'lum  and  Western  row  and 
tin  s,  uthea-t  corner  of  1  in'ral  nveniie  and  Sc-i  - 
olid  stre<t  I  In  se  ,it<  hrt  lew  of  the  ir.'im  ab- 
sttrdK  I'W  prices  .  '.'.r'n.  •!  S-.  ".'i:«»  f- >r  plop 
<  M-.   which  has  -in,  e  !.•  c.     ,   w"h  m:!'-.  11-  It 


must  be  remembered,  however,  that  although 
these  transactions  all  bear  date  of  171)5  that  prob- 
ably tiny  had  actually  taken  place  at  least  live 
years  earlier,  that  is  the  bargain*-  had  been  made 
at  the  earlier  time.  Symines  was  not  able  to  give 
deeds  of  course  until  Ik  had  obtained  title  iroiu 
the  government.  Still,  lands  did  not  increase 
much  111  price  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
settlement.  As  late  a*  171/)  Purnet.  m  a  letter  to 
Potidinot,  says  that  "lands  in  this  purchase  have 
certainly  fallen  in  price  at  least  twenty -five  or 
thirty  [urcent  in  twelve  months  and  I  *<c  no 
pr<>s|>ect  of  their  taking  a  sudden  rise,  but  on 
the  lontrary  1  fear  that  the  sale  r.f  the  public 
land-  above  the  patent  ami  Udovv  the  Miami  will 
bring  them  still  lower." 

lik  1 1  x.i  s. 

In  I7'»S  an  attempt  was  made  to  connect  the 
shores  of  Mill  creek  by  a  bridge.  A  subscrip- 
tion paper  dated  April  loth  of  that  year  was 
I  drawn  up  by  Judge  Sy  mines  and  subscriptions 
'  to  the  amount  of  $4,3  were  obtained  "for  the 
e\[ir-ss  and  s.,lv  purple  •>!  fornung  and  erect- 
ing a  bridge  over  Mill  creek  at  its  mouth,  citlicr 
oi  st..ne  >r  w«»>d.  on  pillars  or  ln-nt*.  s, >  high 
as  t..  be  level  with  the  top  of  the  adjacent  kinks, 
and  twelve  bet  wi.U.  covered  with  three  inch 
plank,  and  so  strong  that  waggon*  with  three 
ion*  weight  may  Ik  safely  dr..vc  over  the  *ame. 
and  *o  durable  that  the  undertaki  r  shall  warrant 
the  bridge  to  continue,  and  be  kept  111  repair  for 
passing  loaded  waggons,  -even  yeats  alter  the 
biidgi  I*  finished  " 

ludge  Symmes  heade.l  the  paper  with  a  $!■>> 
subs,  ripiioii.  Hrael  Ludlow  t'otlovvd  with  570. 
I  hoinas  <  .lb-on.  W  illiam  II.  Harrison,  t'nrnr- 
luis  K  S-dam  S40  each.  J.  el  W  illiams  S.V"  and 
I  and  Aluiah  Hum  Sj<>.  Among  the  -.1)1,  r  sub- 
scription* for  smaller  amounts  appear  the  nanu  s 
of  Smith  \-  Kindlav.  merchants.  Samuel  Dick. 
Andrew  Lark,  CulU-rt  *oti  Park.  Stephen  W.--1. 
Criffin  Yiattnan.  Pen  i  am  in  Still  s.  Arthur  St. 
t  lair.  It  W  illiam  McMillan,  lac  >1.  Purnet.  Dr 
I  salmon,  Aaron  Ruder,  1,0. rgc  *  .ordoii.  Jo- 
seph  i'tin.  e  and  'lhomas  1  .oii.l-.  .     i<  ist's  \li- 

c< ' : ,  1 1 1 . .  \  oi.  II.  p.  \-  1 

I  1 1  •  s  bridge  we  -ire  told  wa*  never  built,  a- 
tV.e  amount   of  miIm  rij  ■'  -n-  was  not  sufficient. 
\  Moating  bridg.  .  h'lunr,  iyas  maintained  with 
a  |.  ::\  al..'i^-i.;,    winch  w  a  -  n-«  d  when  the  high 
w  a'<  r*  •:  die  b'icge  Us-  "e*s      These  Were  in 

ch.ug,  oi  a  -  in  ti:>  ■  I  White  anil  he  is  said  to 
hav.    .  .Hi  1.  d  on   .1  pi-.lil.ible  bu-ilie*«. 
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There  was  a  bridge  across  Deer  creek,  where  | 
the  ravine  in  iKxi  was  not  inure  than  12  feet  : 
across  ami  overhung  with  evergreen  and  water  I 
willows,  buill  of  a  single  string  piece  from  bank 
l<»  hank  with  a  descent  at  each  end.    This  was  j 
protected  at  each  end  from  freshets  hy  piling 
loads  of  stone  on  the  edges  for  30  feet  or  more 
each  way  from  the  hanks. 

HOLIDAY   I  KI.KIIK  Vl  lONS. 

As  is  natural  in  a  small  community,  the  public 
celebrations  and  holidays  were  participated  in 
by  the  j*>pulacc  generally.  It  was  to  attend  one 
of  these  celebrations  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
ij'/j  that  <  >1ivcr  M.  Spencer  came  from  l  olum- 
Ina  to  Cincinnati  at  the  time  he  was  captured  by 
the  Indians.  Two  years  later  the  day  was  cele- 
brated by  a  salute'  from  Fort  Washington,  at 
that  time  in  command  of  Captain  Pierce,  and  a 
dinner  at  Maj.  Ceorge  Cordon's  tavern  in  the 
frame  house  of  Ludlow.  In  the  following  year 
there  was  another  dinner  at  the  same  place  at 
which  13  regular  toasts  were  drank  by  the  par- 
ticipants; in  Columbia  the  celebration  was 
equally  clal>«>rate  and  the  number  of  toasts  were 
15.  two  years  later  the  dinner  was  at  Y cai- 
man's Tavern  at  the  sign  of  the  "Square  and 
Compass."  In  !7<Vs,  in  addition  to  the  other 
regular  exercises,  there  was  a  militia  muster  in 
charge  of  Lieut. -Col  Daniel  Symmes.  The  fol- 
lowing year  there  was  a  procession  in  which  the 
military  in  the  fort  took  part.  Afterwards  there 
was  a  dinner  at  Ycatman's  and  an  address  by 
1  iovernor  St.  Clair.  Hy  1800  the  celebrations 
ltccame  more  partisan  in  their  character  and  the 
Republicans  dined  at  Major  Zicglcr's,  next  door 
to  Ycatman's.  There  was  also  a  dinner  at  bra- 
zier's in  Columbia,  where  there  were  D>  toasts. 
In  the  following  year  the  celebrations  were  more 
numerous,  Covernor  St.  (  lair  took  part  in  a 
dinner  at  Yeatman's  Tavern.  Sixteen  rounds 
were  fired  by  the  Cincinnati  Fight  Infantry.  An- 
other party,  presided  over  by  Judge  Symmes, 
picnicked  on  the  Rock  at  Republican  Spring*  in 
the  Fast  F.nd.  Major  Coforth  presided  over  the 
celebration  in  Columbia.  (Cincinnati  Pioneer, 
No   1\  .  p.  fU 

SOC  IKTV. 

I>r.  Drake  speaks  as  follows  of  the  society  of 
1  be  early  days:  "Now.  the  state  of  society  in 
our  olden  time  was  very  different  from  the  pres- 
ent. In  many  resjH-cts  the  contrast  between  the 
two  is  scarcely  less  than  the  contrast  of  the 


primitive  and  the  present  scenery.  From  the  l>c- 
giuning,  the  military  element  was  predominant, 
and  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  era,  its  inlluencc 
was  still  perceptible,  not  in  the  generation  of 
ferocious  passions  and  dueling  practices,  but  in 
fostering  indolence,  apathy  and  a  love  of  pleas- 
ure. High  aims  and  great  enterprises,  with  in 
tense  efforts  for  their  accomplishment,  did  not 
belong  to  those  times,  even  in  the  older  settled 
portions  of  the  Union,  and  if  they  sprang  up, 
as  indeed  they  did,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
pioneers,  they  bad  to  contend  against  many  ad- 
verse and  discouraging  circumstances.  The 
army,  at  this  time  so  emulous  of  civil  society,  in 
propriety  and  purity  of  manners,  was  then  much 
further  behind  a  far  worse  condition  of  general 
society.  Drinking  to  intoxication,  public  Iwlls, 
theatrical  amusements,  horse-racing,  billiards, 
and  various  games  of  chance,  prevailed  to  a  de- 
gree exceedingly  unfavorable  to  habits  of  study 
or  business.  Cards,  the  most  dangerous  of  ail 
family  amusements,  were  a  part  of  the  means  of 
wasting  time,  in  the  majority  of  the  bouses  of 
the  village:  and  the  whisky  bottle  was  a  symltol 
of  hospitality  in  the  whole.  Fvery  Iwwlv  drank, 
but  every  body  was  not  a  drunkard :  nor  must  it 
be  supposed  that  there  was  no  minority  of  in 
dustrious,  sober-minded  and  pious  persons,  who 
sought  hy  example,  as  well  as  precept,  to  rectify 
the  morals  of  the  majority.  Yet  even  these  were 
temperate  drinkers;  and  when  they  dispatched  a 
messenger  for  the  family  physician,  would  ex- 
amine the  bottle,  and  if  by  chance  they  found  it 
empty,  would  start  another  to  the  distillery  or 
nearest  tavern.  In  bis  morning  and  his  evening 
rounds  the  doctor  was  expected  to  drink  wher- 
ever he  stopped,  and  would  even  give  offense  by 
refusing,  unless  he  never  drank  at  all.  Public 
lectures,  now  so  common  and  instructive  or 
amusing,  on  almost  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  were  then  unthought  of;  and  I  can 
not  recollect  any  associations  for  mutual  im- 
provement, except  that  primitive,  old-fashioned 
organization,  which  I  really  think  has  done 
much  good  in  the  world— the  Young  Men's  De- 
bating Society.  Of  those  who  belonged  to  ours, 
a  large  number  have  since  liecomc  respectable 
and  useful  men,  while  three  have  earned  a  na- 
tional reputation — John  Mel -can,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  Joseph  <i. 
Totten.  Chief  F.ngineer.  and  Thomas  S.  Jesnp. 
Onarter  Master  ( ieneral  of  our  army.''  (  Drake's 
Discourses,  p.  49.)  The  delating  society  was, 
however,  of  later  date. 
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THE  PIONEER  NEWSPAPERS  (1790  1802). 
NEWS  ITEMS  AND  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  Cbntinkl  or  the  North  wests  r.v  Territory— Freeman's  Journal— The  Wkstern  Spy  and 
Hamilton  Gajetti: 


niK  it  NTi.vn   01    iiik  Ni.mii v\  i  >uhn  iikki- 
torv. 

The  first  iu-u>|>a|Kr  pnhh-hid  m  t  miinnatt 
was  entitled  /  he  leitiniel  <>;  the  \  or //i -,>  v-Wcnr 
Territory.     [t  puhhshed  hi    William  Max- 

well at  tlu-  corner  of  1  rmit  an«!  S).-.inn>rt'  street-. 
U  ^imiin^'  with  tlu-  immUr  of  \..vcnil>cr  >>■  '7o.V 
Hie  motto  of  tins  paper  iva-  "'  >}Hn  to  all  par- 
tti'i — lutt  intltn'iii'i  d  hi  none."  a  m»hU  s,  ntiment 
rrpri'-t  iitint;  tin-  vain  a-piraiv  •  1 1  —  ••!  main  edi- 
tors. It  i- m-isted  at  lirst  of  four  pai;e-  <>(  n-^lit 
an«l  one-half  inches  hi  irn  ami  one -half  inches 
In  lull  <  f  I7<»4  tin-  si/e  <>f  the  pa-i--  uurea-vd 
I.,  .tli.  >nt  ei'^'ht  arv I  one  fourth  inches  hi  fourteen 
tnche-  am!  in  Svplemlter.  ■  ~« #5-  l'-'^1"  were 
ayatn  mcrca-nl  in  length  t..  almtit  nine  ami  one- 
half  inches  hi  hitt  t  n  inches  I  ►nrm^  the  peri.  .1 
..f  the  first  -t/e  n  tcrrcd  t...  each  pa^e  contained 
three  column-,  while  the  tater  papers  o  .nlamcd 
four  c.  .tn-i  iti~  !•>  a  p.i^e.  The  price  |xr  annum 
..f  the  paper  wa-  tw.  hundred  and  hfti  nnl>,  or 
>i  veil  cent-  for  a  --.tv^e  o  .pv .  This  paper  w  a» 
loritimml  for  a  ptri«»l  •■!  ah<  ill  tw.  and  <  tt  - 
half  \c,r>  lit  lIu  -in vi  <  r  i  .f  17'.  >  the  pr.  -pr:e- 
t..r-lup  changed  a:i<l  thereafter  the  paper  ap- 
peared utvUr  the  nam-  of  I  re.  ;:■.:>:  '<  !o-i,>ui!. 
isrt'ler  whieti  it  was  coetimud  until  N'ovemKr. 
I S  » i. 

The  hhr-arv  <.f  the  <  lh|..  Hi-'.  :i  .<)  .e'd  I'h ■'  - 
v.  .pjiieal    S.i  iet  .    of    I  i-n  inn.iti    e.  :'a'i-   ahm  -t  | 


a  complete  -et.  I  I X  immUrs,  of  this  earliest  puh 
livatinn.  prokihlv  the  oulv  >et  in  existence. 

The  pa|»et  i*  ni;nle  up  of  ei  .sninunicat  n ac  i  n 
»iihjeet>  <.f  !.»ca!  interest,  foreign  inti  lli^i  nee. 
in  which  the  new-  fn.ni  I  ranee  receives  tlu  111-1 
e.  .11st, |.  rati. 'ii.  letters  in  in  various  parts  of  the 
Last  loiieennni:  American  affairs  tisiiallv 
one  or  tw>  itcn;*  under  the  head  of  t.  liicmnati. 
llu  nio-t  interesting  part  <>t  the  paper  i»  of 
curse  the  advertisements  which  ;,nc  manv  sj.te- 
!iL.dits  ujH.ti  the  hte  ..f  the  iithal.itant s  ..|  tic . - 0 
e.iiU  davs.  The\  alx  'iinl  wid)  reward*  f.  t  the 
r.  turn  ,.f  1.  si  ,,T  »t..l,  n  pr«.[HTt>.  f.  r  the  »al.  of 
'..is  and  iaifi  and  al*..  .  >\  inerchandis,-  ami  run 
;u».n  s|av<  s.  Aiuotti;  the  nm-i  ire.|i:ent  a<lv<  r- 
lis,-ri  lent  s  are  those  >.|  rewards  offer  id  for  de- 
serters from  the  arim  and  of  hichauds  wln.-e 
wivis  luiie  prnved  faithless  t,,  tluin  and  who 
ther.  fore  warn  tlu  ptiHic  that  tin  \  will  110 
l.'ni,-er  Iv  resjH 'iis.hle  !..r  tin  ir  dehts.  Another 
Co •  nni.  'Ti  fonn  of  a.Iv crtiM  ineiit  i»  to  the  effect 
that  the  siil.-i-nl.<  r  will  n*  i  pa\  -nn.-  note  or 
•!.;--ation  whieh  he  has  M^n.  d  and  therefore 
e  arns  am  per-on  tr.  ni  pitn  ha -ini;  the  same.  \ 
rieital  "f  sou  e  of  tin  ,id\ (  r!  I  m  1:  i- nl  s  >\  i]|  e^iir 
an  e\.  c!\  lit  \  n  w  of  the  1  ■  ndit :.  lis  .  t  the  time. 

'Hie   condition-    of    hie    w.-r.-    slio^n    h\  the 
-•ai,-rietit   of   the   pr:n'<r-     "l':is  ,..imtr>    is  in 
ir.fain-v     and    the    irillahit  .1  HI  -    are    daili  e\ 
[s      I  to  an  on  !.  ;  w  ii. ..  eot    .  .nretit  with  taking 
aivai   tie  live*  H  tr-  ti  in  the  held,  have  swept 
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away  whole-  families,  and  burnt  their  habitations. 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  want  of  a  regular 
an. I  certain  trade  down  the  Mississippi  deprives 
this  country,  in  a  great  measure,  of  money  at  the 
present  lime.  These  are  discouragements,  nev- 
ertheless 1  am  led  to  believe  the  people  of  ibis 
country  are  disposed  to  promote  science,  and 
have  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  from  its 

known  utihtv  will  receive  projnr  encourage- 
ment." 

An  early  discussion  was  with  reference  to  the 
law  of  the  Territory  requiring  merchants  and 
tavern  people  to  take  out  a  license.  This  seems 
to  have  Irccn  a  very  inqwjrtant  matter  and 
brought  forth  several  learned  disquisitions 
signed  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  by 
•inch  classical  names  as  "Plcbius"  and  "Manlitis." 
We  learn  on  November  J.^nl.  that  on  the  joth 
the  house  of  the  lawyer  Thomas  Goudy  was 
broken  into  and  that  the  thief  seemed  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  matter  of  clothing  for  he 
took  •  one  waistcoat  and  breeches,  black  silk ;  one 
buff  casimcr  waistcoat,  one  black  tlorentine  do. 
iiik  purple  and  white  striped  do.  one  pair  yellow 
breeches,  ribbed  worsted:  one  pair  paist  knee- 
buckles,  with  a  small  range  of  purple  stones  set 
inside  the  white  do.;  nine  ruffled  shirts;  one 
narked  W.  F.  the  rest  marked  T.  <  i.  ?  neck 
cloths,  3  pair  silk  stockings,  2  pair  silk  and  cot- 
tun  striped  do.  one  pair  cotton  do.  2  pair  shoe's. 
<>ne  red  cotton  handkerchief,  with  white  spots 
interspersed."  For  the  discovery  of  the  thief  of 
this  gorgeous  raiment  Goudy  offers  the  sum  of 
eight  dollars  reward  anil  a  generous  reward  for 
tb<-  property  if  returned  to  him. 

The  same  number  contains  an  offer  of  two 
dollars  reward  for  the  return  of  a  coat  lost  be- 
tween Griffin's  Station  and  Fort  Washington 
and  se  veral  small  articles  enclosed  therein :  to 
wit :  One  shirt,  one  pair  of  small  clothes,  one 
mu*lin  neckcloth  and  sundry  papers. 

John  I.udlow  offers  four  dollars  reward  for 
the  thief  and  two  dollars  for  "a  Dark  I '.ay  horse, 
fourteen  hands  ami  a  half  high,  in  middling 
order,  with  a  square  docked  tail,  trots  and  can- 
ters, about  14  years  old."  which  horse  was  stolen 
in  Cincinnati  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
to  Kentucky. 

From  an  advertisement  of  Jacob  Myers  we 
learn  that  two  Ohio  packet  boats  were  in  the 
service  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg,  performing 
1  round  trip  in  four  weeks.  "The  proprietor  of 
these  boats  having  mattirelv  considered  the  many 
ineomepiences  and  dangers  incident  to  the  com- 
mon method  hitherto  adopted  of  navigating  the 


(  >hio,  and  being  influenced  by  a  love  of  philan- 
trophy  (sic),  and  desire  of  being  serviceable  to 
the  public,  has  taken  great  pains  to  render  the 
accommodations  on  board  the  boats  as  agreeable 
and  convenient  as  they  could  possibly  be  made. 

"No  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the 
enemy,  as  every  person  on  board  will  be  under 
cover,  made  proof  against  rifle  or  imtsquct  balls, 
and  convenient  jK>rt  holes  for  firing  out  of.  Kach 
of  the  boats  are  armed  with  six  pieces  carrying 
a  |K)iind  ball;  also  a  number  of  good  muskets 
ami  amply  supplied  with  plenty  of  ammunition, 
strongly  manned  with  choice  hands,  and  the  mas- 
ters of  approved  knowledge. 

4  A  separate  cabbin  from  that  designed  for  the 
men,  is  partitioned  of  in  each  boat  for  accom- 
modating lathes  on  their  jwssagc.  Conveniences 
are  constructed  on  board  each  lx>at.  so  as  to  ren- 
der landing  unnecessary,  as  it  might,  at  times, 
be  attended  with  danger.    *    *  * 

"Persons  desirous  of  working  their  passage, 
will  be  admitted  on  finding  themselves,  subject, 
however,  to  the  same  order  and  directions  from 
the  master  of  the  Imats,  as  the  rest  of  the  work- 
ing hands  of  the  boats  crew." 

Mr.  Myers  also  suggests  that  an  "<  >ffice  of  In- 
surance will  be  kept  at  Cincinnati,  Limestone 
and  Pittsburgh,  where  persons  desirous  of  having 
their  property  insured  max  apply." 

A  notice  of  November  30,  1703.  that  a  "tnalig- 
nent  disorder  that  has  long  so  raged  in  Philadel- 
phia is  entirely  ceased"  is  followed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  death  of  the  son  of  Colonel  Strong 
at  Cincinnati  "with  the  natural  small  pox,  which 
now  prevails  with  great  virulence  in  this  place." 

A  discussion  on  the  origin  of  love  is  followed 
by  a  column  of  rewards  of  twenty  dollars  per 
man.  offered  by  ("apt.  Fdw.  P.utler.  command- 
ing the  fourth  sub- legion,  tor  deserters  eight  in 
number.  The  deserters  are  described  in  consid- 
erable detail;  as  of  Patrick  ( t'Hara.  obviously  an 
Irishman,  it  is  said  that  "if  villainy  could  be 
called  an  accomplishment,  he  is  accomplished  in 
a  high  degree.  *  *  *  A  mason  by  trade,  a 
thief  ami  drunkard."  while  John  Johnson  is  to 
Ih>  identified  by  the  fact  that  he  has  "remarkable 
large  feet  and  thick  lips."  The  rewards  were  to 
l»e  paid  in  Spanish  mill  dollars. 

Levi  Woodward  advertised  that  on  November 
nth  between  Seth  Cutler's  tavern,  and  Samuel 
Thompson's  house,  he  had  "found  a  pair  of  Deer 
Skin  Sattle  Hags,  one  Shirt,  and  one  pair  of 
Trousers  made  of  Homespun  linen,  which  the 
owner  can  have  by  proving  Property,  and  pay- 
ing Charges." 
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Darius  C.  <  >rcuit  had  a  tract  of  land  for  sale 
the  Licking  Kiver  fur  which  lie  would  take 
corn,  whiskey,  flour,  nut  cattle,  horses,  (x>rk. 
beef  or  cash  in  payment. 

Thomas  ( liljson  announced  mi  Nuveml>cr  jijih 
his  arrival  at  his  store,  the  "North-Last  corner 
from  John  Ludlow's,  Lsn..  with  a  very  large 
Assortment  of  Dry  <»oo>U.  Madeira,  Sherry,  Lis- 
bon, and  Tcneriff  W  ines.  Spirit-,  I'.randy.  Loaf 
and  I'.rown  Sugar*.,  Pcp|icr.  AKpice  and  other 
Croccrics.  All  which  he  will  dispose  of  on  Rea- 
sonable Terms." 

On  the  same  day  is  published  a  notice  request- 
ing merchants  and  tavern  |x-oplc  who  hold  It 
censes  to  meet  at  the  house  of  John  l  iner,  "to 
consult    about    matters    concerning  themselves 
only." 

Ji>l>  Card  evidently  lost  his  parchment  ]«>ckct- 
book  on  the  1  1  til  of  <  Ictober.  a  little  a!»>\c  the 
North  I 'end  on  the  river,  or  on  shire  at  tin- 
North  I'.cnd.  This  contained  nothing  hut  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  papers  of  no  use  to  am  |H.rs.»n 
but  the  owner,  lie  ofTered  four  dollars  n  ward 
for  its  return. 

John  Armstrong  of  Columbia  oit  November 
1 4tlt  "calls  on  all  those  who  have  not  settled 
their  accounts,  contracted  U  fore  the  first  day  oi 
die  present  month,  to  make  immediate  payment; 
corn.  licet.  j»trk,  butler.  chec*. .  potatoes,  furr 
and  -kins  will  Ik-  taken  at  hi-  store  at  the  market 
price."  lie  make  -  a  special  note  of  the  fact  that 
he  ha-  a  <juantit\  of  dumps  for  sale. 

<  iaiio  &  Compauv  of  Columbia  on  No\eni1>er 
.•nth  announce  that  "all  per*,  n.  indebted  to  the 
Subscriber  for  last  vcars  t  oiitracts  or  Sales,  are 
for  the  last  time  requested  to  make  1'aMiu-nt.  as 
no  longer  lime  can  l>c  given."  t  •  >mit r \  pn>ducc 
"t  alt  Is i ll •  I >  was  cvidclitU  as  acceptable  as  cash. 

<»n  December  4tb.  A.  Hunt  \  Company  ad- 
vcitw  for  a  i]tiauiitv  of  "Cm-ted   I *.  ■  t k "  for 

which  tiles,  offer  Cash  In  a  not,  Is  staled  tilt 
fact  lh.it  a  Journeyman  Fanner  will  meet  with 
encouragement  b\  applying  to  A.  II." 

L  \i  M imsel]  offers  at  public  sale  ..it  I  tin ■ 
In  r  ilh.  at  his  house  "m  lots  of  aUm:  Ten  C,al- 
b  'lis.  a  few   I'.arreN  •■!  Spirits,  eor.lsaN."  etc. 

Daniel  DutTcy  "tin. ling  it  neo  -;ir\  to  have  all 
bis  accntpt,  ful]v  settled.  re-|iiest»  al!  to  wh-m 
be  is  in .  %  f  ,t  d,  1"  bring  in  their  acempis  for  pav- 
life  lit  Those  who  have  acetupts  l»-forc  the 
tu-t  nf  Nov.  la-;  unpaid,  and  eann-.r  make  it 
eonvetiuut  to  discharge  the  same,  will  p'e.a-e  t" 
call  at  tlw  s|,,re  .,;,,)  .,1,'i-n:,  n,  a- 

all  neeonipts  ant.  cedent  t..  that  p.  1 1.  •'  w :'!  In- 
closed." 


Prom  [he  issue  of  l>cccml>cr  7th.  from  which 
these  last  notices  were  taken,  11  is  learned  the 
subscriptions  were  received  m  Columbia,  by  John 
Armstrong,  l.sej. :  at  North  IVnd  by  Aaron  Cad 
well.  K.s4|  ;  at  I  i.lerain  by  Capt.  John  Dnnlop, 
anil  111  New  Tort,  by  Capt.  John  Panic 

John  Dnnlop  olTers  donation  out-lots  of  ten 
acres  each  to  so  mam  of  the  first  settlers  at  a 
new  station  on  the  <  ireat  Miami  Kiver,  three 
miles  above  Colerain.    On  IXcemUr  14th  is  re- 

I  corded  the  return  of  Mr.  Wells  and  a  friendly 

•  Indian  from  the  "t  igglasc"  with  two  Indian 
sijuaws  as  prisoners. 

John  Ludlow  on  December  iSth  advertises 
"tux.d  Encouragement  will  be  given  to  a  Num- 
ber of  Stll.crs  at  Mount  Pleasant,  two  miles 
from  Ludlow's  Station.  >>n  the  Mam  Koad  to 
I  ort  Hamilton." 

C   Avcrv  1  I  Ke -einln-r  jisti  calls  on  those  who 

1  are  indebted  to  him  to  |>av  their  accounts,  "other- 
wise, he  wtl!  Ik-  under  the  IKCessity  of  taking 
measures  which  will  U-  disagreeable  to  htm  and 
more  so  to  those,  who  do  not  comply  with  this 
friendly  notice." 

John  I  lealy  advertises  for  journeymen  copers. 
(  Mtt.liah   Scott   offers   to  "winter   horses  or 
horned  cattle  of  which  good  can'  will  be  taken, 
but  not  answerable  for  accidents." 

1  )n  December  -'X1I1  i>  announced  the  arrival  of 
Captain  I  aiilkuer  from  headipiarters  with  the 
information  that   two  spies  who  had   gone  out 

I  with  Mr.  Webs  h.-j, I  "penetrated  near  "i'c  "f 
1  lie  *  >ggla/c  towns,  as  (o  have  a  view  of  it.  but 
i>euig  discov  ered.  Were  put  sited  s. .  close  that 
th<  v    were  obliged  t"  take  sh,  her  ur  a  swamp 

I  white  they  citlmiled  for  several  .lays:  Tbev  at 
length  left  the  swamp,  but  from  the  weather 
1*  lug  cloiidv,  tbev  mistiN.k  their  curse,  and 
came  within  view  of  the  Miami  villages,  where 
ih.v  saw  a  large  b-dv  of  Indians  encamped 
under  ever  ..f  tents.  s-;pp  s,  d  be  alxuit  nine 
hundred:  Tins  1:  i-me.  Itatel  y  returned,  and  after 
surmounting  mam  dangi  r>  and  obstructions,  ar- 

;  rive.)  at  In  ad  ipiarters  on  the  ijlh  ut-t,  almost 
perished  from  the  want  of  sustenance,  and  the 
uiclcii.i  no  of  the  weather." 

We  are  likewise  informfd  that  a  detachment 
has  lN-eri  or.',r,.|  out  to  the  old  battle-ground,  to 
<  reel  a  garrison  1  p,,rt  Recovery  1. 

The  s.mte  number  of  iXc-  ni'»  r  _'S,  17.^.  con- 
tains t;.i\trn.r  St.  Clair's  pr.  »-"..-  -ation  insisting 
upon  rX'ii!r.'.'.it'.  toward  Stern  .<•'■]  forbidding  the 
;  1  i''..d  '!..■"-  to  io:n  ir  tf,e  a •  - :  n •  1 1 '  against  the 
sp. ,■  :-!■  s,  "!.  iv.  tits  .ei  -h,-  Mi-sis.ipp). 

1  *n  Jatinars  4.  ifii.  t-  ai-.ri.>i:nced  the  erection 
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of  several  blockhouses  on  the  old  battle-ground, 
in  which  two  companies  wore  left  under  the 
command  ol  Major  I'.urbeck.  (  In  this  same  day 
William  Kelly  publishes  "his  first  and  last  no- 
tice" to  all  persons  indebted  to  him  to  come  and 
settle  as  be  is  determined  to  give  no  longer  in- 
dulgence." 

James  Forguson  (Ferguson)  offers  bis  dwell- 
ing house  and  part  of  the  lot  whereon  he  lives  for 
sale  and  calls  upon  the  iktsoijs  indebted  to  him 
to  make  settlement  with  him  as  be  is  determined 
to  Wave  this  place  on  the  15th  hist. 

Matluw  Winton  offers  eight  dollars  reward 
for  the  thief  and  a  stolen  horse  "five  years  old. 
a  long  switched  tail,  shood  all  round,  has  a  scum 
over  part  of  the  off  eve.  paces,  trots  and  hand- 
gallops  well." 

William  Tail  offers  "a  neat  and  general  as- 
sortment of  Pry  Goods  and  Groceries,  far  supe- 
rior m  quality  to  any  yet  opened  in  this  place," 
in  a  small  frame  house  on  the  southeast  comer 
of  Sycamore  and  Second  streets. 

On  January  18.  1704.  api^ears  "T(  >  UK  LET 
THK  large  frame  House,  lately  occupied  by  Hill- 
«mi  M'Sltllen.  and  uhere  the  Printing-office  is 
noiv  kept." 

John  (ialbraitb.  being  about  to  leave  this  coun- 
try, asks  those  who  are  indebted  to  make  pay- 
ment to  him  "as  it  will  lie  a  great  advantage  to 
him,  and  perhaps  no  loss  to  them." 

John  Dun  lop  notifies  those  holding  donation 
lots  in  the  town  of  Colcrain  that  they  must  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  settlement  by  the  first  day 
««f  Mav  next  or  look  upon  their  lots  as  for- 
feited 

<  >n  January  25.  1704,  are  published  the  "pro- 
posals" of  ( icorge  R.  Clark.  Esq.,  "Major- 
<  icnrral  in  the  armies  of  France,  and  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  the  I'rench  revolutionary  7-c- 
/i<wu  on  the  Mississippi  River.  For  raising 
V  olunteers  for  the  reduction  of  the  Spanish 
|W.st>  on  the  Mississippi,  for  opening  the  trade 
of  >aid  river,  and  giving  freedom  to  its  inhab- 
itant- \c."  In  these  proposals,  land  from  one 
to  three  thousand  acres  is  offered  to  those 
joining  the  exjK-dition.  This  notice  is  printed 
ii|*<u  the  same  page  and  preceding  Governor  St. 
Clair's  neutrality  proclamation. 

In  this  same  number  William  M'Millan  "hav- 
:nj»  removed  to  the  country,  gives  notice  to  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  bis  office  of  Judge  of 
the  common  pleas,  will  hereafter  be  kept  at  the 
mansion  house  of  Isaac  Martin  in  Cincinnati, 
where  due  attendance  will  be  given  each 
*4 


Wednesday  and  Saturday  in  every  week."  The 
"country  "  is  the  present  site  of  Avondale. 

On  February  15th  appears  a  notice  signed 
John  Mills,  major  in  the  second  sub-legion,  in- 
spector and  adjutant-general  to  the  army,  that 
"as  the  army  at  pre>ent  on  the  frontiers  will 
;  undoubtedly ,  be  inclined  to  purchase  many  of  the 
articles  of  country  produce,  and  will  pay  a  gen- 
erous price  in  cash— The  Citizens  of  this  place, 
of  Columbia,  and  of  tin-  adjacent  country,  may 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  convey  to  any  of  the 
,  military  ]K>sts,  any  species  of  provisions,  or  other 
country  produce  <  whiskey  excepted )  for  which 
they  will  have  a  ready  sale  and  prompt  pay- 
ments. The  greatest  encouragement  will  be 
given,  and  an  assurance  of  protection  from  in- 
sult or  injury." 

In  the  same  number  appears  the  notice  that 
"David  Zeiglcr  (Ziegler)  has  lately  arrived  from 
Philadelphia  with  a.  valuable  and  choice  assort- 
ment of  West  Indian  &  dry  goods,  which  are 
now  exposed  for  sale  at  tile  store  lately  occupied 
by  Rolxrt  Tait.  deceased.  Corn  will  Ik-  taken 
equal  to  cash." 

Joseph  Prince  also  repeatedly  advertises,  cash 
given  for  furs  at  his  shop  "where  may  be  bad 
genuine  good  Hats." 

February  22.  1704.  Mr.  Findlcy.  merchant, 
just  arrived  from  Pittsburg,  tells  of  being  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto.  A  statement  is  also  made  that  the  time 
for  the  Indians  to  come  in  and  treat  had  elapsed 
and  that  there  was  no  probability  of  their  com- 
ing. 

William  Wilson  announces  his  arrival  "with  a 
fresh  and  general  assortment  of  DRY  CiOODS 
ami  GROCERIES,  which  he  is  now  ojiening  at 
his  store,  kept  by  Mr.  James  Silver,  in  Front 
Street,  next  door  10  where  Henry  Reed  de- 
ceased, formerly  kept."  He  will  receive  as  well 
as  cash  "Deer  skins,  Bear  skins,  and  furs." 

Disappointment  seems  to  have  soured  the  dis- 
position  of  Daniel  DufTey  for  he  advertises: 
"Having  notified  the  persons  indebted  to  the  con- 
cern of  Mr.  Atcheson,  in  the  store  I  superintend, 
at  Cincinnati,  that  obligations  were  exacted  for 

the  balance  due   I  find  the  people  pay  no 

attention  to  any  thing  offered  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  Sews- pa  per.  However  I  hope  that 
all  our  customers  will  individually  consider  this 
as  a  notice  directed  to  each  of  them ;  as  their 
giving  their  obligations  will  prove  honesty  on 
their  part :  so  it  will  also  give  confidence  to  their 
humble  servant,  to  credit  them  in  future." 

Samuel  Black  did  not  trust  to  the  newspaper. 
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but  announces  thai  he  has  put  his  claims  in  the 
hands  of  Thomas  lioudy,  attorney -at-law. 

A.  Hunt  repeats  his  advertisement  for  '"an  ac- 
tive La< I  Ix-twccn  14  anil  18  years  of  age,  who 
can  come  well  recommended  as  an  Apprentice 
to  the  tanning  &  lurrying  I'.usincss,"  "An  active 
lad"  was  also  desired  as  an  apprentice  to  the 
printing  htisiness. 

The  following  week,  in  the  issue  of  March  1st. 
<  1.  Turner  advertises;  "\\  .\N  I  KI> — The  ensu- 
ing spring,  four  or  fr.r  Buffalo  Calves  of  each 
sex." 

A  large  portion  of  each  nunuVr  of  the  paper 
is  given  to  news  from  France.  As' an  indication 
of  the  interest  in  things  French,  on  March  1st 
there  is  printed  a  table  which  will  enable  readers 
"to  decipher  the  French  dates  for  a  twelvemonth 
to  come." 

John  Meeker  of  I'ohimhia,  in  the  i>»tie  of 
March  Nth.  authorize-  the  fallowing:  Notice. 
To  all  whom  it  may  concern.  Not  to  credit  my 
wife  Flizabcth  Meeker,  on  my  account  as  she 
has  absconded  from  my  bed  and  board  with  out 
any  Provocation;  therefore  I  am  determined  not 
to  pay  any  debts  of  her  contracting,  from  this 
date." 

In  (his  number  also  is  the  news  of  an  attack 
by  Indians  al>out  nine  miles  on  this  side  of 
Fort  Hamilton  'nj m m  two  wagons  owned  by  Mr. 
Scott  Traverse,  the  otic  loaded  with  mereh:itt<li/e 
In-longing  to  Me  — rs.  Smith  &  Fmdlc\ ,  of  tht- 
place,  the  other   with  Ouartcr- Master  -  store*. 

*•  *  '  The  waggoiu-rs  were  both  killed, 
the  team-  captured,  the  waggons  s<  t  on  tire,  and 
together  with  their  cargoes  intirely  consumed. 
Mr.  Traverse  appears  to  ha\e  Ueii  nio-t  inhu- 
manly butchered." 

t  >n  March  loth  "Mr.  I'lin  and  Mr*.  Trier, 
were  coming  along  <  «tural  llarmar's  old  trace, 
on  their  wav  from  White  -  Station  to  this  place. 

*  *  Was  met  by  two  Indians  and  chased 
a  con-iderable  dt-tance,  but  e-caped  without 
dantage. 

"There  ha-  a  No  N  en  a  nmiwVr  of  hor-c-  -tolen 
out  of  thi-  town,  in  the  corse  of  the  prevent 
week."  The  stealing  of  lior-e-  seem-  to  havc 
Ueii  of  niriiiii'iii  occurrence  for  every  number 
contains  notice  offering  reward-  for  the  return 
of  stfK-k  of  tin-  character. 

<  >u  March  I'-'nd  i-  recorded  the  death  of  P,.i! 
lard  Smith,  'Major  in  the  fourth  sub  legion  of 
the  I  .eg ton  of  the  Tinted  State-."  live  reporter 
is  extremely  e<  e -rrvati  1  c  in  hi-  statement  about 
the  dect.i-e.|  officer.  He  say-:  "His  remains 
yvi-re  \  it  wed  with  the  regret  of  all  who  knew 
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him.  They  knew  his  foibles;  the)  knew  his  vir- 
tues. As  a  soldier,  his  courage  was  utnuiotion- 
able ;  as  a  man,  his  conduct  was  such  (allowing 
for  the  frailities  of  human  nature)  as  placed  him 
on  a  respectable  scale  in  socktv. 

"His  corpse  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  the 
Commissioned  officers,  and  a  detachment  oi  sol- 
dicrs    of   the    garrison   of    Fort  Washington. 

lhe.se  wire  accompanied  by  the  ladies  oi  the 
officers,  the  chief  mugi-trate  at  pre-ent  in  the 

Territory,  and  the  m<r>t  re>|H.-ctable  citizens. 
1  hiring  the  procc--ion.  minute  guns  were  tired 
from  the  l'ort.  In  short,  the  whole  was  con- 
•  lucted  with  thai  solemnity  and  decorum  which 
stamp  tmrit  on  the  object  that  wen-  designed  to 
honour." 

Information  is  given  of  the  discovery  b)  Mr. 
l.itle.  a  survivor  on  the  Little  Miami,  of  a 
large  encampment  of  Indians.  Litle  and  his 
party  returned  to  C  olumbia  without  being  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy  and  on  Monday,  March 
1  ~1  li .  a  party  coti-i-ttng  of  forty  men,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hum.  -el  out  in  pursuit  of 
the  savage-.  <  >n  the  t^th  two  men  were  find 
upon  by  Indian-  within  four  miles  of  Colum- 
bia, one  of  whom  wa-  mortally  wounded. 

John  Ludlow  ,  the  sheriff,  on  March  ji-t  i— tied 
a  proclamation  adjourning  tin-  court  until  the 
second  Ttie.-day  in  .April  next  at  which  time  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  the  coroner  and  constables 
with  their  roll-,  record-,  moui-ition-  and  other 
remembrances  and  all  per-otis  who  wiit  prosecute 
again-t  the  prisoners  are  directed  to  appear. 

Thirty  dollars  n  ward  is  offered  for  an  Isaac 
KcNev  "by  protV--ioti  a  Savage  haying  rc-nkd 
with  them  twalvc  years;  '     '  who  de-erted 

otT  hi-  po-t  on  the  night  of  the  15th  in-t."  He 
is  described  a-  "alxntt  thirty  years  of  age.  dark 
complexion,  short  Kl.tck  hair,  black  eye-,  snaggle 
teeth,  six  feet  -IX  or  ,even  inches  high,  and  of 
-lender  make,  moves  very  awkwardly. " 

John  Ihmlop  offer  -  "goo<l  encouragement  to 
a  Illaek-Smith"  at  t'ok-rain.  William  l'.rvant 
on  March  J.'iid  otter-  t.n  .lollar-  reward  in  the 
following  term  -  ;  "Kan  awa\  from  the  snhscrih- 
er  oi>  the  Jlst  of  February  !a-t,  living  m  Ken- 
tuck)  in  Lincoln  e. Tatty.  a  Ncgt'oe  man  bv  the 
name  of  Sam,  aN.ut  j\  wan  old.  and  aNmt 
tiv:  ftet  six  in,  lie-  high,  and  yy.ll  trade  to  that 
lught.  aed  ha-  a  very  large  beard  for  a  Negroe 
of  that  agi  ,  ai'd  a  \crv  large  iin-uth.  Had  "li 
whin  he  went  avvav.  country  made  gray  clothing. 
\nv  pi-r-'ti  -<-cn-'"v  tb'-  -aid  \>gri«'  -i>  that  I 
get  |:m:  again,  sh.c.  :>i-  ;\e  th>   aUne  n  ward. 

111  the  i--ue  of  April  5th  the  iditor  arndogizes 
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for  not  having  issued  (lit-  paper  the  week  before. 
His  excuse  was  sickness.  The  same  issue  con- 
tains a  letter  from  Judge  Turner  to  Captain  Kib- 
by  of  Columbia  congratulating  him  00  pursuing 
and  killing  two  savages  who  had  committed  de- 
predations on  lite  inhabitants  at  Columbia.  The 
fact  that  the  inhabitants  at  Columbia  bad  offered 
rewards  for  Indian  >calps  i>  commented  on  with 
favor  in  another  letter. 

A.  Andrews  complains  that  "some  evil  minded 
person,  or  persons,  have  thought  proper  to  mark 
a  heifer,  my  property"  and  offers  a  reward  fof 
the  detection  of  the  persons  who  committed 
"this  daring  and  flagrant  act." 

John  Miller  "wishes  to  inform  the  public  that 
be  has  engaged  in  tl»c  business  of  butchery  in  the 
Town  of  Cincinnati." 

The  opening  of  the  tieneral  Court  before  Hon. 
George  Turner  is  reported:    "The  procession 
front  the  Judge's  Chambers  to  the  public  ground, 
was  in  the  following  order: 
'Constables  with  Hat  toons. 

"Shiriff  and  Coroner  with  white  \\  onds. 

"(iaoler. 

"  The  Honorable  Judge. 
"Clerk  with  a  green  bag. 
"Judges  of  the  Common  I 'leas, 
"justices  of  the  Peace. 
"Attornies  Messengers,  &c." 

A  letter  written  from  -Marietta  to  Maj.  David 
Ziegler  is  quoted  in  which  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  "British  Minister  had  required  the 
I  "nited  States,  either  to  take  arms  for.  or  against 
the  French  nation,  as  they  would  not  allow  the 
\inericans  to  be  any  longer  neutral,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  or  other  reasons,  Congress  has 
ordered  fifteen  thousand  men  to  Ik-  immediately 
raised.—  All  the  topic  here  is  a  British  war — and 
the  numerous  captures  of  American  vessels  by 
the  Rritish.  are  corroborated  by  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers,  strongly  evince  the  necessity  of 
decisive  measures  to  prevent  the  insults  of 
the  haughty  Albions.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
borred  jell  and  barbaritj  of  the  savages  on  the 
other." 

In  another  letter  the  statement  is  made  that  "A 
number  of  me  members  of  the  House  (at  the 
Capital*  speak  of  the  situation  of  our  army 
wretched — That  the  Senate  in  general  are  Opposed 
to  A.  W.  (  Anthony  Wayne)  and  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  all  the  eastern  members  that  a  reduction  to 
two  regiments  was  the  only  measure  to  l>e  adopt- 
ed, and  to  depend  upon  the  militia  for  further 


ohn  Armstrong  of  Columbia  states  that  "EN- 


COURAGEMFNT  Will  lie  given  to  any  num- 
ber of  families  who  wish  to  form  a  settlement 
on  that  fertile  TRACT  of  LAND,  bounded  by 
the  Great  Miami,  on  which  Fort  Hamilton  stands 
and  including  the  large  Prairie." 

Tlic  charge  of  (iedrge  Turner  to  the  grand  jury 
delivered  on  April  8th  is  published  in  the  issue 
of  April  19th.  It  discusses  liberty  and  morality 
in  general  but  says  little  that  could  Ik-  of  any 
assistance  to  the  grand  jurors  in  their  delibera- 
tions. At  this  session  which  broke  up  on  the 
17th  the  following  sentences  were  imposed: 

"Jattws  Dorsey,  a  free  negro,  convicted  of  lar- 
ceny— to  be  whipped  through  the  principal 
streets  of  this  city,  with  one  and  thirty  stripes 
on  the  bare  back;  and  during  the  punishment  to 
wear  fastened  to  his  hat  a  paper  with  these 
words  in  large  letters,  'AN  INCORRIGIBLE 
(  » F F EN D E R. ' — Then  to  rind  asstirity  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  ft  months,  pay  costs  (.f  prose- 
cution, and  stand  convicted  til  sentence  be  per- 
formed. 

"Mingo  (supposed  to  be  a  runaway  negro) 
convicted  of  larceny.— to  he  whipped  before  the 
Jail  IVior  with  2*)  stripes  on  the  hare  back. 

"Thomas  Cochran,  innkeeper,  was  found 
guilty  of  suffering  gaming  in  his  house,  contrary 
to  a  Territorial  statute— and  adjudged  to  pay  a 
fine  of  100  dollars  to  the  use  of  the  Territory,  to 
lose  his  license,  and  |«y  costs  of  prosecution. 

"The  several  Sentences  have  since  been  carried 
into  execution. 

"On  the  ifith  the  High  Sheriff  of  Hamilton, 
the  Coroner  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  gave 
an  elegant  entertainment  to  his  Honour,  at  the 
bouse  of  George  Gordon,  esq  and  to  which  the 
Gentlemen  who  composed  the  Grand  Jury  were 
likewise  invited.  The  day  was  spent  with  per- 
fect harmony  and  decorum." 

K.  M'Clure  advertises  "THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
Has  excellent  Bitters  for  sail,  made  agreeable  to 
the  London  dispensatory,  and  are  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  any  marie  by  Stougbton." 

In  the  following  week  a  correction  is  made  to 
the  effect  that  on  the  10th  instant  the  grand  jury 
gave  an  entertainment  which  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  notices  just  quoted.  The  state- 
ment is  made  as  to  the  entertainment  at  the  house 
of  George  Gordon  and  "many  patriotic  and  re- 
publican toasts  were  drank." 

Four  horses  were  stolen  by  tbp  Indians  at  Co- 
lumbia and  Captain  Kibby  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
them. 

Peter  Welsh,  hairdresser  and  perfumer,  adver- 
tises for  an  "Apprentice  to  the  Ilairdressing  bus- 
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mess,"  desiring  an  active  lad  between  13  anil  14 
years  of  age  "who  can  come  well  recommended 
for  his  activity  ami  manners." 

(Dr.)  John  Hole  on  May  3rd  announces  his 
determination  to  give  no  longer  indulgence  to  his 
creditors. 

In  the  number  of  May  3rd  is  reported  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  general  court-martial  whereof 
Captain  l  ord  was  president  and  Captains  Porter. 
Cook.  Crcton,  Thompson  and  Lieutenants  lngcr- 
sall  and  Massev  were  members  ami  Knsign 
Charles  Hyde,  judge  advocate.  The  court  was 
called  to  try  Adam  Caldwell,  a  settler  of  this 
place,  who  was  charged  "tor  having  made  an  at- 
tempt to  depreciate  the  current  bills  of  the  l'.ank 
of  the  I'nited  States,  in  declaring  to  a  private 
soldier  of  the  Legion,  who  offered  him  one  of  the 
said  bills  of  three  dollars,  that  he  would  not  give 
him  in  hard  money  f«>r  it,  half  live  amount  there- 
of— Intending  thereby  to  destroy  the  confidence 
of  the  soldier  in  the  said  bills  of  the  Lank  of  the 
I'nited  States  which  conduct  ultimately  t etuis  to 
excite  and  cause  mutiny  in- the  legion." 

Captain  Miller  swore  as  a  witness  to  the  trans- 
action which  happened  in  Mr.  Munsell's  store. 
Mr.  Caldwell  had  stated  to  a  soldier  that  he 
would  not  give  two  dollars  in  silver  for  the  bill 
whereii|Rin  Captain  Miller  accosted  him  and  "he 
turned  to  me  smiling  in  the  presents  of  the  sol- 
dier, that  he  would  not  give  half  the  amount  of 
any  bill;  I  then  told  him  he  ought  to  be  hanged 
and  went  out  of  the  door,  the  soldier  went  out 
also  without  trading  with  him." 

W  ith  the  Usual  disregard  of  the  rules  of  evi 
deuce  that  prevails  in  courts  martial,  testimony 
was  offered  to  show  that  on  other  occasions  the 
accused  had  received  bills  at  their  face  value,  but 
the  court  found  hint  guilty  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  leave  the  cant<>nment  and  never  to  return  in 
the  capacity  of  a  trader. 

The  usual  attacks  of  Indians  are  reported.  <  >n 
April  25th  four  men  coming  from  Hamilton  were 
attacked  by  savages  aln.ut  |H  miles  from  Cincin- 
nati. Hue  of  the  men  was  killed,  another  mor- 
tally wounded  .  three  teams  going  White's 
Station  were  in  view  of  tin  attack  but  made  their 
e>ca|H . 

That  the  Americans  were  blessed  with  that 
confidence  in  tin  ir  superiority  over  all  other  na 
tions  that  is  a  national  characteristic  at  all  times 
is  shown  b\  a  letter  to  an  officer  in  the  "I^egioti" 
published  May  10th  in  which  the  statement  is 
made,  referring  to  the  fear  of  a  I'.rilish  war.  that 
"our  country  :s  unvnlnerahle,  ami  we  have  little 
to  lose,  whilst  out   inveterate  and  persecuting 


foe.  will  hazard  her  West  India,  and  other  Amer- 
ican possessions;  domestic  commotion,  and  a  rev- 
olution. No  nation  can  retard  the  rising  im- 
|>ortance  of  our  country  ,  but  I'.ritain.  and  our  ag- 
grandizement must  keep  pace  with  her  depres- 
sion." 

( icorgc  Turner  complains  of  the  loss  "between 
Town  and  the  Fort,  a  thin  llat  \*>x  containing 
two  Paintings  in  oil,  both  l-andscapcs." 

A  week  later  the  attack  upm  the  command  of 
Major  Winston  cn  route  from  Fort  Washington 
to  headquarters  is  recorded.  This  same  issue 
contains  the  notice  printed  elsewhere  offering  re- 
wards for  Indian  scalps. 

John  and  Charles  Wilkins  and  Company  "hav- 
ing declined  business  at  this  place,"  ask  for  a  sct- 
tUimnt  of  accounts. 

As  usual.  .»n  Mav  .J-jth  more  Indian  outrages 
are  reported.  Two  Indians  stole  a  horse  from 
Columbia  and  were  pursued  by  a  small  party 
from  Nei son's  Station.  The  Indians  were  over- 
taken and  one  of  them  killed.  He  was  immedi- 
ately scal|n'd  and  the  jvuty  claimed  a  reward  of 
Si,V»  offered  by  the  public  notice  already  re- 
ferred to. 

A  familiar  name.  Zcbulon  Pike,  is  attached 
to  a  proclamation  offering  $50  reward  for  the 
arrest  of  a  deserter  who  "apj>cars  to  strangers  to 
Ik  a  man  of  morality,  and  not  habitual  n>  the 
vices  of  hard  drinking,  swearing.  Xc.  he  is  very 
industrious  and  a  great  imp"Mor.  is  capable  of 
every  imaginable  dissimulation." 

Rol-rrt  Mitchel  and  John  M't'loud  informed 
the  public  that  "tin  %  pun*  -1  carrying  on  the 
to|H-  making  business  m  all  its  various 
branches." 

(icorgc  Ci.  Taylor  advertised  for  a  runaway 
negro  named  Aaron. 
!  'Juitc  a  pretty  little  controycr-y  was  aroused 
I  bv  the  letter  referred  to  as  written  from  Manet 
I  ta  in  w  hich  ( ieneral  Way  ne  was  commented 
'  upon  h  i>  apparent  from  the  t"iic  of  the  cor- 
|  resjMiiidetice  that  partisan  politics  cut  a«  much 
1  figure  m  the  criticism  of  army  and  officers  in  the 
early  days  a-  at  present. 

Peter  Pavis  on  June  1.4th  advertised:  "N'<>- 
I  |(  I".  Is  hereby  given  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, that  Kl'./nVth  Davis  1  mv  wifei.  absented 
from  iiiy  U-d.  and  has  since  taken  up  with  another 
man.  This  is  tturctore  to  fi.reyvarn  all  person* 
I  tn  trust  her  any  thing  on  my  account,  as  I  will 
'  pay  no  d«h»s  of  her  contracting." 

Mr.  P.lVis  mm-  t..  hive  been  in  earnest  about 
this  niatter  as  he  r<pcat<d  the  advertisement  m 
I  several  issues  of  th.  paper. 
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In  the  issue  of  June  21,  1704.  apjicars  the  ac- 
count of  an  attack  by  Indians  upon  Major  Slitcs 
and  Nathaniel  Recdcr  of  Columbia  while  on  their 
way  to  Cincinnati :  the  latter  was  slightly  wound- 
ed.  I"hc  same  evening  a  Mr.  Jones  was  taken 
prisoner  hut  fortunately  made  his  escajK-  during 
the  night. 

An  announcement  is  made  of  a  public  auction 
at  the  house  of  Samuel  Freeman  and  there  "will 
Ik-  sold  *  •  *  (for  cash  only)  the  follow- 
ing articles,  viz:  Rose  Mlankcts.  No.  1  and  No. 
2.  Indian  ditto.  No.  1  Forrest  Cloth.  Printed  Cot- 
tons, Karrowthrces.  Mine  Strouding,  No.  104 
Crown  Halfthicks  ( J  ray  Coating  Silk  and  Twist. 
Coloured  Thread.  Coat  Muttons,  Vest  ditto, 
(  rosscut  Files,  Handsaw  ditto,  Looking  (.lasso. 
Ribbon*  and  Cold  Cord,  Table  Spoons.  Tea  dit- 
to. Shot  an. I  IavkI  Sattin  and  Hats."  There 
were  also  offered  the  following  hooks:  Carr's 
"Sermons."  j  vols.;  "Paradise  Lost;'*  "Modern 
Chivalry"  by  H.  H.  Mrackcnridgc.  2  vols.;  the 
"Sexator  or  Parliamentorv  Chronicle."  Seneca's 
"Morals."  Rollins'  Letter-."  "Prince  of 

Abissinia"  (  sic  \  and  the  "Idler,"  by  Dr.  Jolmson. 

On  June  28th  ap|H.arcd  a  news  item  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "we  learn  that  here  is  a  Post  established 
from  Pittsburgh  to  this  place,  and  that  Abncr 
M.  Dunn  F.*q.  is  appointed  Deputy  Post-Master- 
t  .eneral  in  this  place." 

A.  Hunt  &  Company  offer  "FOR  SA1.F.  A 
hi  wise  and  lot  on  tin-  hill.  The  house  has  two 
verv  convenient  rooms  down  stairs."  "<  >n  the 
hill"  of  course  means  atxivc  Third  street. 

The  jKipet  is  increased  in  size  with  issue  No. 
35.  July  12.  1704. 

1  he  anniversary  of  Independence  Day  was  cel- 
ebrated "with  In-coming  glee,  by  a  joyous  band 
"t  free  hearts  and  willing  spirits,  from  the  Army 
and  the  City. 

At  noon  a  federal  salute,  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington, now  commanded  by  Captain  John  Pierce 
■  if  the  artillerv . 

"  At  4  o'clock  the  company  sat  down,  if  not  to 
FaMirn  luxuries,  to  a  handsome  and  plentiful 
dinner,  well  served  by  Mr.  Cordon. — The  juicy 
high  flavored  venison  of  the  forest,  and  the  deli- 
cious turtle  of  tlic  <  >hio,  was  not  absent  on  this 
occasion. 

Well  seasoned  mirth,  and  paternal  harmony 
beguiled  the  passing  day.  and  the  company  re- 
tired  at  8  o'cl<vk,  having  drank  the  following 
toasts  and  sentiments,  under  the  discharge  of 
cannon." 

S>me  of  the  Kvisfs  were  as  follows: 


4.  "The  Sans  Cullottes  of  France  and  cause 
of  Liberty,  triumphant." 

6.  "Ceneral  Wayne  and  the  Ix-gion." 

7.  "Heads  of  Departments,  may  they  feed 
well,  physick  well,  pay  well,  cloath  well  and  carry 
well." 

8.  "War  with  liritain  or  speedy  concession." 
<>.    "Volunteers  of  Kentucky,  two  thousand  of 

them  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio." 

10.  "The  memory  of  Major  M'Machan,  and 
his  gallant  brethren  in  arms,  who  fell  on  tin-  30th 
ultimo,  overpowered  by  a  host  of  savages,  and 
may  the  name  of  Hartshorn  of  Craig,  and  of 
Torry.  never  be  forgotton." 

11.  "Arthur  St.  Clair,  Covernor  of  this  Ter- 
ritory, may  his  ways  be  strewed  w  ith  flowers." 

14.  "Mav  we  never  want  courage  when  put 
to  a  shift." 

15.  "A  mixture  of  I-ake  water  with  Ken- 
tucky whiskey,  for  the  use  of  the  Legion." 

The  same  numl>er  announces  that  the  post  had 
arrived  from  Pittsburg  and  that  the  post  office 
was  kept  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Abncr  M. 
Dunn,  Esq. 

James  Wilkinson  announces  that  "the  friend- 
ship which  I  bore  him  when  alive. and  the  respect 
in  which  I  hold  his  memory,  induced  me  to  ad- 
minister upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Francis  Solan- 
der,  deceased"  and  therefore  the  Ceneral  asks  all 
persons  indebted  to  the  estate  to  please  make  sct- 
tlenwnt.  Solandcr  was  a  French  emigrant  who 
had  died  suddenly  but  a  short  time  before  at 
Fort  Hamilton.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  very  tine  education  and  of  many  accomplish- 
ments and  was  regarded  with  great  rcs|»ect  by 
his  acquaintances. 

Thomas  Thursbcy.  late  of  the  I'nited  States 
Legion,  announces  his  removal  to  North  Mend 
where  he  proposes  to  carry  on  the  "Tayloring" 
business  and  solicits  custom. 

On  July  loth  John  Houston  offers  twenty  dol- 
lars reward  for  the  recovery  of  his  black  leather 
pocket  1xx>k  lost  in  Cincinnati  or  the  river  adja- 
cent thereto  which  contained  about  the  sum  of 
$150  in  hank  notes  and  also  a  note  of  hand  on 
Simon  Kenton. 

Winthrop  Sargent  on  July  24th  announces  for 
the  benefit  of  magistrates  and  others  that  tin- 
printed  list  of  the  laws  of  the  'Territory  passed 
at  the  last  session  are  ready  for  delivery. 

My  a  proclamation  of  July  21,  I7<>4.  Winthrop 
Sargent,  acting  as  Coventor,  set  apart  the  14th 
of  August  as  a  day  for  fasting,  humiliation  and 
prayer. 

The  public  are  cautioned  to  beware  of  counter- 
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foil  bill*  ar.ti  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
counterfeits  art  given 

(Dr.)  R.  M  C  lure  on  August  I'nh  calls  upon 
those  indebted  to  hint  to  settle  "that  he  may  as 
soon  as  possible,  Ik  enabled  to  send  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  medicines,  without  which  lie  cannot  do 
justice  to  his  patients.  The  great  difficulty  of 
getting  medicines  to  this  place,  so  remote  from 
where  a  general  assortment  can  be  procured, 
must  appear  obvious  t..  very  |*rson  of  ommu >n 
understanding.  He  therefore  hope>  this  notifi- 
cation will  be  attended  to  with  punctuality." 

Dr.  M'(  lure  also  add-:  Aid.  Persons  who 
have  received  phials  from  inc.  which  arc  not  in 
immediate  use.  are  requested  to  return  itheui  to 
me  immediately,  and  any  (ktsi.h  wh.i  brings 
spare  phials,  which  did  if  l  belong  to  me  >hnnlJ 
Ik  paid  their  value  in  cash." 

Samuel  Robinson  on  August  advertises: 
'  T<  »R  SAl.K  A  valuable  track  .,f  land,  contain- 
ing acres.  King  on  Mariner-  trace,  w  ithin 
lour  miles  of  his  place 

"AUo  a  half  lot  m  the  town,  with  a  small  cab- 
in on  it.  next  d'«<r  to  (  o|,,nel  <  nhson's.  and  a 
four  acre  out  lot  wtth  a  good  crop  of  corn." 

The  proclamation  of  Winthrop  Sargent,  the 
commandant  of  the  militia,  directing  the  earry- 
of  ami-  when  going  to  church  printed  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  t-  published  in  the  i— ue  of  the 
L  mlnifi  on  August  30.  171)4. 

A  very  elalMirate  correspondence  with  regard 
to  ('apt.  John  Armstrong  of  (  .  Innibia  who  had 
rc-i^tied  the  previous  \ear  irom  the  army  was 
printed  in  the  i->ue  oi  August  ynh 

From  a  letter  «>t  Wmthrop  Sargent,  publi-hed 
September  <>.  1 704.  it  "v  learned  that  the  old  In- 
dian grave  was  o|nne,|  at  ('mcitmati  ot1  August 
V'th  previous.  ,\lr.  Sargent  a-k-  for  various  ar- 
ticles m  the  band-  of  individual-  which  had  n 
taken  from  tin  grave  and  al-o  f.  .r  other  scientific 
information.  He  encloses  a  Utter  announcing 
the  formation  of  an  historical  sm-ietv  in  the  cm 
of  l-.ston  which  s. icicle  is  ilc-iroit-  of  collecting 
certain  information.  A  detailed  list  of  the  arti- 
cles on  which  in  formal  ion  is  <1, -»ireil  is  printed  in 
full.  The  answers  tt  an\  w -re  made  would  !*■ 
•  I  inestimable  value  to-dav . 

lame-  R.ibi-oti  "Ihv-  leave  to,  forewani  all 
persons  from  taking  an  assignment  on  a  note  "f 
band  that  be  give  to  Abtabani  <  iarri-on  for  nine 
pounds,  p.nal'U  1.11  demand.  A-  he  is  deter- 
mined ti"t  to  pn  it.  until  ,  otn|w died  hv  law 

William  Need  | ''  I1  ■!  'dies  his  wife,  aimoun.  ing 
b:»  deter-i  01.1t  i,  .n         to  pa\  her  diht*. 

lame-   Kavenagh  informs  the  public  "that  he 


purposes  carrying  on  the  black  and  white  smith 
business,  horse  shotting,  and  farming,  in  its  dif- 
ferent branches,  Ull  making." 

For  .some  unexplained  reason  Anthony  Symth, 
whr>  had  been  advertising  for  some  time  as  he 
was  executor  of  Maj.  l'.allard  Sytnth,  gives  no- 
tice that  he  declines  transacting  any  further  busi- 
ness lor  the  estate. 

(  'n  September  13th  is  published  the  proclama- 
tion referred  to  elsewhere  of  Wmthrop  Sargent, 
acting  (.overnor,  m  which  he  recited  the  attack 
by  a  party  of  lawless  men  on  a  number  of  (.lux- 
taw  Indians  who  had  returned  from  Wayne's 
army,  lie  recited  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
and  of  the  night  following  at  which  times  per- 
sons referred  to  paraded  the  streets  in  hostile  ar- 
ray. He  announced  Ins  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  correct  the  past  and  prevent  all  future 
agressions.  He  attributed  the  outrages  to  the 
violation  of  the  Matuics  against  silling  mtoxicat 
mg  liquors  and  called  upon  the  projier  officials  to 
bring  to  justice  the  offenders  and  to  cause  the 
pro|K-r  legal  descriptions  and  distinctions  to  Ik 
affixed  at  those  places  authorized  to  vend  the  ar- 
dent spirits. 

Johrt  S.  (iano  and  W  illiam  Stanley  announce 
the  formation  of  a  new  firm  at  t  olumbia  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  J 7«>4.  where  they  will  give  credit  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  wilt  extend  indulgence 
until  crop-,  are  gathered,  at  which  time  corn  will 
l»c  received  in  place  of  cash. 

John  P.rown  advertise-  Scptemlier  ->7th  :  "To 
the  Public.  At  the  -i^tt  of  his  Kxeellcticv  <  ieorge 
Washington  Ks(|.  horses  will  Ik  taken  in  keeping, 
and  due  attendance  will. Ik  given  by  the  public's 
most  humble  servent  " 

(  )n  the  same  date  W.  Maxwell  requests  all  that 
i  have  not  paid  the  first  part  of  their  suliscnption 
■  to  the  C  CfrfiMC.'  to  make  payment  that  he  may  Ik 
,  enabled  to  lay  111  a  supply  <  i  paper  f..r  the  en- 
suing winter. 

Daniel  Symmcs.  sheriff,  ami  •uiu  es  to  the  pub- 
lic on  Se|jtei:dK-r  -Vth  that  he  has  committed  to 
jail  William  (.'ourtnay.  a  la!«orcr,  an  e-caped 
prisoner  from  Mason  t'^'itiii.  Kenlttckv  ami  a 
•  slave  nam.  d  Ned  of  the  simc  county  and  notifies 
the  sheriff  that  he  11..C.  havi  (  ■  urtnav  and  slave 
upon  pacing  tin  legal  in-  but  :n  the  following 
week'-  is.li,  Mr.  Svtm:,.  s  ;,r,  with  an  adver- 
ti's mi  lit  of  Sv»  ri  ward.  I  r-m  this  it  i.  learned 
that  «  o'lrttiav  and  the  n.  .to  man  n.ni'<  d  Ned 
am!  another  priso--,  r  I ■•  <•  lail  oti  "1  tie  —  lav- 
night,  the  30th  ■  >e;.n  r,  -to!r  a  cm-*  and 
vvint  dow  tt  the  <  •'::•!.  i>:ie  ..f  the  pti-oners  is 
!'  scrd»  d  a*  a  -mall  man  who  was  almost  naked 
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when  lie  made  his  escape  "but  by  the  great  pro- 
pensity he  ha*  to  steal  he  will  soon  In-  clothed. 
He  is  noted  as  having  been  convicted  and 
whipped  tor  breaking  and  robbing  a  store  in  this 

town." 

As  usual,  advertisements  for  stolen  horses  arc 
intermingled  with  the  ordinary  trade  advertise- 
ments anil  the  oilers  of  rewards  for  deserters. 

The  death  of  Kobefl  Elliott  which  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  work  is  announced  with  poign- 
ant regret  in  the  issue  of  (  Ictober  1 1,  1 794. 

I  he  issue  of  (  Ictober  iKth  contains  a  procla- 
mation of  the  commander-in-chief  congratulat- 
ing the  anu\  on  their  brilliant  success  in  the  ac- 
tion of  August  20th.  "against  the  w  hole  combined 
force  of  the  hostile  savages,  aided  by  a  body  of 
the  militia  of  Detroit,  and  countenanced  by  the 
British  |«»t  and  garrison  close  in  their  rear;  be- 
yond  which  the  fugatives  lied  with  disorder,  prc- 
cipitalion  and  dismay,  leaving  their  packs,  pro- 
visions, and  plunder,  at  their  encampment  in  the 
rear  of  that  |»ost." 

It  is  apparent  from  the  list  of  letters  remain- 
ing in  the  post  office  on  the  last  day  of  Septem- 
ber. 1 7**4.  that  many  prominent  citizens  were 
careless  about  their  mail.  Among  the  names  are 
those  of  Seth  Carhart,  William  1  iarrison,  Lieut. 
Calvin  Morrell,  Levi  Munscll,  Robert  I'urdy.  en- 
sign, (.'apt.  D.  E.  Turner,  Samuel  Willard.  Ben- 
jamin Whit  man  ami  Lieut.  Husband  Young. 

The  discharge  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers  un- 
der the  command  of  Major-General  Scott,  cross- 
ing the  <  >hio  on  their  wa>  home  is  noted  as  of 
tin-  J-'nd  and  J,?rd  of  (  Ictober. 

In  the  same  paper  Robert  Kean  forewarns  "all 
persons  from  taking  an  assignment  on  a  note  of 
hand  that  1  gave  to  Benjamin  Brown,  for  twenty 
dollar^,  in  payment  for  a  horse — and  as  the 
horse  has  been  proven  to  In1  the  public  property.  I 
am  determined  not  to  DB)  the  note." 

W  illiam  Reed  on  September  5th  forbids  all 
persons  to  trust  Ins  wife  as  he  is  determined  to 
t»ay  no  debts  of  her  contracting. 

Kvidcntly  Lieut.  Young  Husband,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Husband  Young  whose  letter  was 
uncalled  for.  had  but  little  use  for  the  letter  as 
his  death  on  the  i<>th  of  ( Ictober  took  place  at 
Fort  Jefferson.  "His  extreme  honest  candour 
relished  not  with  all;  but  made  him  be  loved  by- 
many — he  had  many  :irlucs!  If  he  possessed 
foibles,  spare  them  ye  crettcks,  he  lies  in  a  wil- 
derness where  but  few  but  the  real  sohlier  will 
find  it  convenient  to  visit  his  grave." 

In  the  number  of  <  x-tobcr  iSth  is  published  the 

charge  to  the  grand  jury  delivered  by  Hon.  Ru- 


fus  Putnam.  Judge  Putnam  dwells  generally 
upon  the  powers  of  the  grand  jury  and  applauds 
the  independence  of  character  which  permitted 
one  such  jury  to  present  the  judges  of  the  lien- 
eral  Court  for  not  holding  their  sessions  in  the 
county  of  St.  Clair  and  stales  while  he  despises 
the  anonymous  scribbler  who  libeled  the  <  irdin- 
ancc  for  the  government  of  the  Territory,  and 
in  a  billingsgate  dialect  abused  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  it,  he  glories  in  the  unprejudiced  inquiry 
of  a  grand  jury  into  and  representation  to  proper 
authority  of  any  grievance  the  people  labor  un- 
der. The  matters  in  detail  were  left  to  Mr.  I  ree- 
man,  attorney  of  the  United  States,  to  present  to 
the  people. 

This  charge  st  ems  to  have  excited  the  animos- 
ity of  one  citizen  who  under  the  name  of  "lliilo 
\  itruvius,"  writing  from  the  council  chamber  on 
(  October  23rd,  says  that  "the  judge  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  exhibited  to  the  public,  all  of  the  splcn- 
itic  invective,  which  the  rancorous  mind  of  nar- 
rowness, founded  for  the  instrument  of  public 
calamity,  and  sup|>orted  by  a  jiovver  directly  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  people,  could  possibly  sug- 
gest!"  The  charge  he  thought  w  as  *  formed 
chiefly  by  plagiarism  exhibited  in  incoherent  man- 
ner and  was  a  long  jargon  of  nonsense  in  which 
his  honor's  ignorance  was  conspicuous."  This 
letter  is  a  fair  Specimen  of  the  sweet  temper  of 
the  debates  of  those  days. 

General  Wayne's  letter  of  August  28th,  an- 
nouncing to  the  Secretary  of  War  his  victory  of 
the  20th,  is  published  in  full  on  November  8th. 
Accompanying  this  letter  is  the  correspondence 
between  Wayne  and  Major  Campbell  command- 
ing the  British  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami 
with  the  statement:  "Had  Mr.  Campbell  carried 
his  threats  into  execution  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able he  would  have  experienced  a  storm." 

On  November  15th  the  printer  announces  that 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  arrival  of  the  post 
and  by  the  request  of  a  number  of  subscribers  of 
the  Ccntiiii-l  he  is  induced  to  fill  the  first  or  part 
of  the  first  page  of  each  week's  paper  with  Un- 
laws of  the  Territory,  "which  we  hope  will  be 
agreeable  and  useful  to  the  citizens  of  this  Ter- 
ritory." As  a  result,  the  paper  resembles  a  "Con- 
gressional Record"  of  the  lime  when  some  stren- 
uous Senator  is  trying  to  thwart  a  vote.  The 
first  law  of  course  is  that  regulating  the  militia 
and  the  second  is  that  establishing  the  General 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  tin-  I'eace. 

Cnder  date  of  Cincinnati.  November  15th.  ap- 
pears the  billowing  interesting  news  item  which 
no  doubt  was  well  understood  by  all  the  readers: 
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"He  whom  tlw  (af>  tits  may  wtar  it" 

"AN  INlKNIm." 

"An  ill  Matured  Grogorian  more  famed  for  tiis 
impudence  and  loquacity,  than  politeness  it  men- 
tal  acquirements,  in  a  nocturnal  ramble  swag- 
gered into  a  r<«*n  occupied  by  a  select  comjiany. 
and  without  ceremony  or  introduction,  insulted 
them  with  his  (as  Ik  termed  than  I  political  ob- 
servations; which  give  occasion  for  him  in  a 
proper  manner  to  Ik  -hewn  the  door.  Away 
went  M  omits  grumbling,  and  muttering  revenue; 
and  having  procuriil  a  knife  and  brace  of  pistols, 
the  first  offensive,  tin-  latter  defensive  wca|»ons. 
jtostcd  himself  at  a  back  door  leading  into  the 
above  inetitioned  apartiiK nt  ;  alter  King  tlure  a 
few  minutes  he  discovered  in  an  adjacent  garden, 
a  statue  resembling  Cato.  in  the  attitude  winch 
that  Philosopher  and  Patriot  is  figured  when  ut- 
tering his  soliloquy  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  he  believing  to  be  a  real  pers..n  who  might 
be  the  means  >>i  his  king  detected,  should  he 
persist  in  the  pro>tcuti<  >n  of  his  intended  enter- 
prise, enpt  in  rear  of  the  -tatue.  and  aimed  a 
deadly  blow  ;  but  at  the  same  lime  observing  he 
was  discovered  by  m.iuc  of  the  family  vetferaud. 
damn  niv  soul,  but  the  tir-t  i-  tin-,  you  have  in- 
sulted me  without  provocation,  and  by  G-h)  III 
have  satisfaction  in  a  honorable  wav.  &c,  &c.' 
The  servants  who  had  beeif  witnesses  to  tln>>  ro- 
mantic scene  of  chivalry  made  r«|M>rt  to  the  mas- 
ter and  liegcd  leave  to  chemise  the  insolent  in- 
truder. i)o  not  min<l  him.'  replied  the  master, 
'before  (  ato  thnciu  -  he  will  find  himself  foibled." 

"A  Nuc  «  k 

Roliert    I'.etthani   advertise  etght    dollars  re 
ward  for  a  \h  gro  man  named  \\  ill  who  ran  away 
from  him  on  the  Ohio  lliru    miles    aU-vc  the 
mouth  of  Picking  Kivcr. 

Several  notices  ap|*ar  of  the  finding  ot  rifle 
guns  w  inch  can  K  had  by  iimvini;  ownership  and 
pav  ing  charges. 

i  hi  \o\emU  r  iS:h  <  »liver  Spencer.  judge  of 
Probate  of  Columbia,  notifies  p.rson>  who  have 
taken  upon  |IhhimIv.«  the  administering  of  the 
i  states  oi  the  deceased,  to  rcitdi  r  ace. -itnts  of  tin 
settlement  of  tfu-  estates 

The  |sii*t  at  this  tnne  is  full  of  pr. -elamatioris. 
Ktt«rs.  p  ,r's  ;(),d  news  mnis  referring  to  the  in- 
surrection in  \\«su-rn  I'eim-v  I  v. una  which  s.xi'is 
to  have  excited  even  the  Northwest  I  ernt' T\  so 
far  rnvote  f r<  -i  1  •,  the     eiie  of  the  contest 

i  >n  \ovc  'l«-r  jo'h  is  announced  the  arrival  of 
('apt.  Ist.e"  I.uil'.-w  who  in forr:s  the  editor  that 


his  excellency  ,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  may  be  hourly 
expected. 

Winthrop  Sargent,  acting  Governor,  publishes 
the  appointments  of  Timothy  Symmes  and  Ste- 
phen  Wood  as  justices  of  the  jicacc  an<l  Aaron 
Cadwcll,  commissioner  for  granting  licenses  vice 
William  McMillan  and  John  S.  <  iano  resigned. 
Isaac  Darneitle  is  appointed  attorney  for  the 
I  niteil  States.  Hamilton  County,  vice  Israel  V. 
Freeman,  resigned. 

A  numU-r  of  changes  are  recorded  in  the  mil- 
itia including  such  nanus  as  William  Kitten- 
heuise.  Kobert  Whealing  i  Whcclan  ).  (iarret  Yan- 
nice.  Celadon  Svmmes.  Samuel  Seward,  James 
Lyon.  L'zuel  Hates.  Samuel  Dick.  Darius  C.  <>r- 
cutt.  I . din  School  y.  Mm  Kiddk.  Seth  Cutter. 
James  ("ox,  John  P.rown.  John  I'ovvman. 

This  number  contains  an  indignant  teller  from 
"Dorastus"  u|x»n  the  custom  of  adding  the  title 
"esijiure"  to  the  names  of  the  President,  Govern- 
ors, judges.  legislators,  magistrates  and  attorneys. 
"Dorastus"  thinks  it  as  proper  to  annex  that 
"I  duke,  harun.  marquis,  earl  or  knight  to  their 
rcspt.t  iive  office * ;  for  the  Fnglish  dictionary  ex- 
plains the  meaning  of  the  term  as  "armour  twarcr 
<>;'  ti  ktu^ltt.  a  title  of  dignity.  &  next  in  degree 
below  a  knight."  "When  France  once  so  de- 
luded in  superstition  is  eradicating  from  that  na- 
tion, those  titles  and  orders  of  men  calculated 
only  to  in-lave  mankind.  Shall  not  this  gnat 
American  nation:  <  whose  fame  for  liberty  and 
cqucal  freedom,  is  resounded  from  east  to  west,  jfc 
from  north  to  south — that  has  caused  tv rants  to 

shudder  on  their  throrn  at  whom  the  p.wcrs 

of  Kuro|*-  trembles  i  endevour  to  eject  all  such 
necdk»s  distinction  from  this  happv  land.'" 

To  enforce  his  punt  "Dorastus  conclude* 
with  a  high  sounding  poem  in  honor  of  manly 
worth. 

i  >n  l>ccein!>cr  '-tit  the  death  >>f  two  -tun  at  the 
hands  of  Indians  within  four  miles  of  Columbia 
and  the  wounding  of  another  man  within  one  and 
a  half  miles  of  this  place  are  given  as  "convinc- 
ing pr-«>ls  that  tli.  se  yellow  »avages  are  n>>t  like- 
ly t<  i  c<  Kile  t-  ■  a  treaty  ." 

To  vary  tin  monotoiiv  ,.f  the  territorial  laws, 
th<-  printer  In  gins  the  puhln  ..lion  of  official  d«»-u- 
n'.cnts  and  State  papers 

I  >tl  DtcemUr  l.tth  appears  the  foil  .wing  «tem  : 
"  I  he  Prmlmg  <  'fine  is  o-">,\<d  f r.  . m  where  it 
was  f.-inierh  kept,  to  th-  house  l.itelv  <s-.upu-.l 
hv  (apt  I  i  vi  W'r.  .luat.t.  hi  the  top  of  l!:e  s,v- 
i  >nd  hank." 

St.plu  n    h'e.  der  '  ei   I  '   .hi.   171*4.  i.!!rl> 

'  l  -.r  v.oe      lh.   h.,i:s,    j.  .rinerl  v  . «  eitpied  by  th' 
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sul>scriber,  situate  on  Sycamore  street,  1  >et  ween 
third  anil  fourth  streets.  It  is  a  neat  log  house 
and  very  cligant  situated,  standing  high  and  dry. 
with  a  commodious  kitchen  adjoining  thereto. 
For  terms  apply  to  Mr.  James  Ferguson  in  Cin- 
cinnati, or  to  the  subscriber,  at  his  farm." 

'ITiomas  (iihson  "offers  for  sale  Klegant  Kpau- 
lettes  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  army." 

A  very  interesting  advertisement  is  the  follow- 
ing in  the  same  issue  : 

"The  Subscriber,  IJegs  leave  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic, that  he  intends  to  open  sbool  I  sic  >  on  Monday 
the  of  ihis  inst.  in  the  house  lately  occupied 
by  David  Williams,  nearly  opposite  James  For- 
gusou's  store,  where  he  proposes  to  educate 
youth  in  the  following  sciences  ami  mathematical 
branches,  viz:  reading,  writing,  arithmetic.  book- 
keeping, trigonometry,  mensuration  of  snper- 
ticials  and  solids,  dialing,  gauging  surveying, 
navigation,  elements  of  geometry,  and  algebra. 

'  The  parents  and  friends  of  all  such  as  are 
committed  to  his  trust,  may  depend  on  his  utmost 
care  and  best  endeavours  to  form  their  tender 
minds  to  a  love  of  learning  and  virtue;  He  like- 
wise wiil  employ  every  op|)ortunity  in  ground- 
ing his  pupels  in  the  practical  parts  of  the  above. 

"Sti-art  Kiciikv." 

•  Cincinnati.  December  lo.  171,4." 

This  issue  contains  also  a  communication  to  the 
editor  from  Wiuthrop  Sargent,  enclosing  a  letter 
written  by  him  notifying  the  public  that  he  will 
prevent  the  surveying  of  lands  within  the  unex- 
tinguished claims  oj  the  Indians. 

The  arrival  of  Governor  St.  Clair  at  Marietta 
makes  it  possible  to  announce  his  resumption  of 
the  administration  of  his  government  within  tl»e 
Territory. 

Four  Indian  chiefs  are  reported  as  having 
come  lo  Giccnvillc  for  the  piirj>osc  of  treating. 

This  issue  is  printed  on  very  coarse  grav 
paper  which  is  explained  by  the  editor  as  fol- 
lows: T.eing  disappointed  in  getting  of  paper 
according  to  expectation,  has  obliged  us  to  Print 
on  so  had  quality . 

"We  hope-  our  snbscriUrs  will  consider  the 
great  inconvenience  that  we  lalnmr  under  in  pro- 
curing paper  at  s,.  f,ir  a  tli-tance  from  when  it  is 
manufactured." 

The  scarcity  of  paper  was  evidently  not  re- 
lieved for  «inc  weeks,  for  the  next  few  issues 
:>.rc  printed  i>n  a  very  small  page. 


The  issue  of  l\-ccmbcr  27th  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : 
"Mr.  Maxwell, 

"lie  pleased  to  give  the  following  a  place  in 
your  paper — Dec.  24th.  1794: 

"'Die  Secretary  of  this  Territory  announces 
the  arrival  of  his  Fxcellcncy  Governour  St.  Clair 
at  Marietta,  in  the  county  of  Washington ;  au- 
thentic information  of  which  and  his  resuming 
his  official  duties  was  not  received,  until  the  last 
evening — therefore  your  publication  upon  this 
subject  in  the  japer  of  last  Saturday  was  prema- 
ture— In  all  your  communications  Mr.  Maxwell, 
where  the  interests  of  the  Territory  may  be  af- 
fected, greatest  precision  is  essential,  to  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  your  duties  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  the  reputation  of  the  press. 

"Win tii nor  Sarlknt." 

This  announcement  of  the  printer  seems  to 
have  stirred  up  considerable  feeling,  for  Mr.  Sar- 
gent *s  letter  is  immediately  followed  by  another 
which  is  unsigned,  complaining  that  the  publica- 
tion of  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  followed 
immediately  by  the  announcement  that  Governor 
St.  Clair  "tea*  then  in  the  administration  of  las 
government  within  the  Territory."  virtually 
charged  the  Secretary  with  violating  one  or  more 
of  the  penal  statutes  and  obliquely  dashed  at 
the  Governor  himself,  because  he  had  not  given 
official  communication  to  his  representative.  The 
indignant  correspondent  also  complains  that  Mr. 
Maxwell's  informant,  a  Mr.  Ormsby.  denied  that 
he  had  given  any  such  information  so  that  as  "the 
governour's  public  conduct  is  so  generally  marked 
with  propriety,  TH  A  T  DEC  KPT  I  OX  grows  in 
our  view  to  an  arrant  falsehood,  apparently  cal- 
culated for  very  nefarious  pur|>oses."  Mr.  Max- 
well prints  the  letter  with  the  comment  that  "why 
(iovernour  St.  Hair's  being  within  the  Territory 
and  in  the  administration  of  his  government 
should  excite  surprise  is  in  itself  trucly  surpris- 
ing. Why  this  should  be  an  oblique  dash  on  the 
Governour  is  a  matter  of  astonishment."  He  re- 
fers to  the  news  that  the  <  inventor  was  at  Mari- 
etta and  intended  to  reside  there  during  the  win- 
ter, "which  was  a  pleasure  to  cverv  good  citizen 
of  the  county  which  could  only  have  lieen  height- 
ened by  his  having  chosen  his  residence  within 
the  county  of  Hamilton.  Whether  the  Secretary 
had  official  notice  of  this  and  how  far  official 
notice  was  necessary  let  politicians  determine." 

On  January  3,  17**5.  >"  noted  the  arrival  of 
"John  Cleves  Symmes.  Ksq  one  of  the  territorial 
judges,  with  his  Lady  and  daughter." 
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The  unfortunate  announcement  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Coventor  will  not  down  "A  Citizen"  who 
complains  of  tin-  ambiguous  and  unintelligible 
anonymous  publication,  of  tin-  week  previous, 
which  it  is  suggested  was  dictated  by  the  "Hon- 
ourable Secretary  '  himself.  Mr.  Maxwell's  de- 
signs in  giving  mi  public  ilk-  information  were 
approved  of.  "The  <  iovi  rnotir's  arrival  without 
doubt  gives  the  most  pleasant  »en»ation»  to  every 
breast  that  i-  friendly  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
country,  and  that  feel-  an  interest  in  the  happi- 
ness of  its  citizens.  I  can  with  assurance  assert 
that  none  fed  unhappy  at  the  tlovrrnoiir's  ad- 
ministration in  person,  but  those  who  are  ene- 
mies to  our  rising  consequence,  and  would  feel 
pleasure  in  editing  of  from  the  general  mass  of 
the  community,  the  avenues  leading  l>>  wealth  and 
happiness." 

Aaron  Cad  well  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
gianlmg  licenses  issues  a  proclamation  warning 
citizens  against  opening  stor.  s(  taverns  and 
hoiis,  s  for  retailing  and  vending  and  opjmsing 
for  sale  dry  goods  and  generics  without  be- 
ing duly  authorized  then  for. 

That  the  ( lovernor  is  at  last  in  live  Territory- 
is  made  apparent  from  a  proclamation  forwarded 
by  Sargent  to  the  printer  issued  by  the  <  .overnor, 
convening  tlu  Legislature  at  the  city  of  Marietta 
on  March  nub  m-xt  i-imhiii;. 

John  Lee  of  Wi.idtord  (  ounn.  Kentucky,  ad- 
vertises for  his  mulatto  slave  John  who  was  at- 
tired in  "a  "lark  stmtT  chumd  coat  with  long 
skirts,  and  mettle  buttons,  linen  overalls  and 
shoes  bi « 'Is." 

On  January  i<>,  1705.  it  i«  announced  that  there 
are  20  Indian  din  is  and  live  squaw  s  cine  1-1  I  <>rt 
Wayne  111  ordt  1  to  li old  a  treaty. 

Judge  Sy  mines  announces  from  North  I'.end 
that  deeds  will  very  s.,oii  Ik-  given  to  owners  nf 
siitioiis  and  fractions  of  'ami  which  have  tx«n 
paul  for  and  notifies  all  claimants  of  f>>i  tenures 
that  they  must  "fi  n.  e  and  clear  in  a  prope  r  man 
iter,  &  plant  with  coin  and  duly  cultivate  two 
acres  of  land  on  a  forfeiture  111  the  eours.  of  the 
next  seas,  in  " 

The  arriv  al  of  a  I  rem  h  trader  at  I  '  -rt  vAaync 
with  lit  -t  loads  .,f  go. -Is  fr.-ii  lV1o.it  in  or- 
drr  to  trade  with  the  am-.  1-  aimorme>  d  on  Jan- 
nary  17th 

T.  t.oi'iU,  the  an.  rm  y  ,  publishes  a  %  ri-tll s 
11.  .1  t<  .pining  i|.V..rs  ,r.  tin-  mind"  r  ■  ■!  his 
clients  to  s,  ttle  tlu -r  acc.  •nuts  lie  t.o.t  s  occa- 
sion to  11: torn:  !i:s  11:1  titls  tl-.it  s- in  r  v  - .1 V.  :■  ti s  in- 
sinuations that  he  lias  iak.it  |  1  .oMre  in  arrest- 
ing    otViet  r«    of   tile    I'lilted    Statis    L<g|,.;i  were 


not  well  founded  as  "no  |H-rson  would  have  taken 
more  trouble  to  answer  the  purpose  without  even 
appeal  to  law  than  he  has  done."  In  all  cases 
he  had  previously  sent  a  note  to  the  officers  but 
his  friendly  notice  was  treated  with  disgust  and 
contempt.  "Tins  has  induced  him  to  believe 
that  all  officers  are  not  men  of  honour  and  that 
nun  of  prostituted  principles,  do  sometimes  ob- 
tain a  place  111  tlu  army,  who  arc  a  disgrace  to 
that  honourable  profession." 

(  >n  January  12th  Judge  Sy  mines  publishes  a 
notice  to  all  arsons  having  claims  to  lots  in 
North  IJeiul  to  present  their  claims  before  May 
first  to  receive  their  deeds. 

I-.hjah  (  raig.  Jr.,  announces  tor  the  lienetit  of 
the  "gentlemen,  merchants  and  emigrants  of 
Kentucky,  that  he  will  Ik-  at  the  mouth  of  Ken- 
tucky Kiver  on  the  first  day  of  February  next 
with  his  sufficient  number  ot"  boats  to  trans]x>rt 
all  goods  itc.  which  they  may  think  proper  to 
intrust  him  with  up  the  river."  His  charges 
were.- -to  Frankfort  50  cents  per  hundred,  to 
Slukes  warehouse  75  cents,  to  Warvvock  too 
cents,  and  to  Deck's  Kiver  u?  cent*. 

The  controversy  with  relation  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Coventor  in  the  Territory  evidently  reached 
« ireeiiville  for  a  volunteer  writes  from  that  place 
to  the  issue  of  January  -'4th  that  he  conceives  it 
to  Ik-  the  duty  of  the  printer  t<>  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  the  territorial  officers  and  other  curt 
nun  intelligibly.  The  correspondent  was  one  of 
that  class  who  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  Cov- 
entor s  return  and  who  believed  him  1<>  be  a  good 
and  great  man.  He  had  been  long  enough  in  the 
Termor,  to  team  that  the  "enven. m-ed  shafts  of 
slander  have  been  leveled  at  giivi-nionrs  and 
judges  and  that  but  few  officers  herein  have  cs- 
caped  the  lash  of  the  unlit  idled  tongue  of  the 
ealumniati  >r." 

1  iinothv  Scantiell  .'iiuiotmces  tin  opening  of  a 
u. .|«er  sh,.p  at  the  Stone  landing. 

In  the  following  i-suc  appears  the  information 
that  tin  Indian-  Had  brought  into  Crc<  m  ilk-  a 
woman,  whom  they  had  tak.  it  prisoner  out  of 
Kentucky  alviit  i>'  ii-.  .nibs  U  foie  A  tteatv  vva< 
lo  be  held  on  [ur.e  loth  at  (  .tei  :n  ill.-. 

<  >tu  Ixgins  1.1  s,i-|M.vt  the  printer  of  writing 
up  I  -  .tit  side,  of  a  .olltfoversy  to  fill  tin-  paper, 
lor  tins  pap,r  i"'!:.i  -i-  an.  tlu  r  communication 
fr  m  "A  l-r-<  ti. 1  lo  1  null."  di-cnssitig  tin  ( ...v 
emor's  arrival  and  the  Secretary',  alleg.-d  tisiir- 
p.iii.ai  of  a-.ith.  .r.i  -.  111  issuing  a  prm-iainat  ii -n 
wlli'e  (lie  *...y.rn.  r  \\a-  w-lliin  the  T'r-rritorv. 

The  11. alter  of  the  organization  of  tlx  'Terri- 
tory is  discus,,  d  at  hngtb,  m  a  three  column  ar- 
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t icK-  by  our  friend  "D>rastus."  who  believes  that 
the  people  have  the  right  to  self  government 
whether  they  are  six  hundred  or  sixty  thousand 
in  number. 

A.  Hunt  &  Company  offer  three  dollars  per 
cord  in  cash  for  good  oak  bark  fit  for  tanning  de- 
livered at  their  tan-yard  in  Cincinnati. 

In  a  note,  "those  persons  that  subscribed  for 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  new  addition  of 
lK«cter  Watt?.'  Psalms,  and  have  not  received 
l hem,  are  requested  to  call  immediately  and  take 
them  up  agreeable  to  contract,  no  longer  time  will  i 
!>e  given  as  eighteen  months  has  already  elapsed  ! 
since  that  ought  to  have  taken  place." 

fsaac  Mills  on  February  ~th  rc|>ortcd  from  the  | 
month  of  the  tireat  Miami  that  the  Indians  had 
killed  two  men,  lienjamin  Cox  and  Thomas  Wal- 
ter, atmut  a  mde  and  a  half  below  that  place. 

"|!y  Particular  Desire"  a  notice  is  inserted 
February  7th,  requesting  all  good  citizens  to  as- 
semble at  the  house  of  Charles  Avery  for  the 
pur]x>se  of  forming  a  petition  to  send  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  order  to  obtain  redress  of  the  many 
inconveniences,  resulting  from  some  of  the  then 
existing  laws  of  the  Territory. 

The  following  notice  needs  no  comment:  "I 
do  hereby  acknowledge  that  the  report  which 
was  propagated  by  me,  of  and  concerning  Mr. 

John  Rainc.  concerning  a  watch,  was  false.  

t  liven  under  my  band  this  4th  day  of  February, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-live. 

his 

JkKKMIAII  f  S.M.IVAN." 

mark 

"H'ittwssi-s.  J.  Wiiisi.kk,  Jamks  Cox.  I.  Dar- 

NKILLE." 

I  )n  the  *ante  day  there  ap|K-ars  in  the  advertis- 
ing column  an  "Inventory  taken  by  Nathaniel 
Stokes  and  David  F.  Wade  of  sundry  articles 
found  under  the  root  of  a  tree."  This  inventory 
included  coats,  usts.  "cazimer"  and  nankeen 
breeches,  nankeen  linen  ami  woolen  overalls, 
shirts.  suvkings.  "cravatt."  handkerchief  "and 
sundry  other  articles  too  tedious  to  mention." 
l  ive  owner  by  paying  charges  is  notified  that  he 
can  have  the  goods. 

Josiah  Mott  announces  that  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed administrator  of  the  estate  of  Henry 
Moore  "paekhorseman." 

James  Silvir  tor  Wilson  announces  that  he  has 
removed  his  store  to  his  new  house  on  the  bank 
next  door  to  where  be  formerly  kept. 

The  identity  of  "  A  Friend  To  Truth"  who 
wrote  the  letter  last  referred  to,  concerning  the 
discussion  about  the  Governor's  arrival,  is  dis- 


closed; in  an  issue  of  February  14th  under  the 
heading  '  Self-defence"  appears   the  following 
communication : 
"Mr.  Maxwell, 

"The  learned  writer  in  your  paper  signing  him- 
self a  friend  to  that  truth  of  which  he  is  devoid, 
has  so  pointedly  liespatered  me  with  sarcasms  for 
the  commission  of  some  inadvertency  in  an  un- 
guarded hour  when  his  H-  r  was  drunk. 

and  politeness  to  him,  had  led  me  to  de|Kirt  a  lit- 
tle from  sobriety,  that  1  can  not  easily  forgive, 
but  feel  a  strong  desire  to  communicate  to  him 
personally,  the  falsehood  of  his  publication;  1 
owe  to  myself  to  be  decent,  and  shall  therefore 
only  further  observe,  that  as  I  am  not  the  anther 

of  the  piece  signed  Volunteer,  his  H  r  must 

be  a  1  r. 

Anvicr  m  Mu. 

Diniiniiive,  paltry,  petty  Quiblcr, 
Advocate  to  meanness,  dirty  scr  idler  : 
Reasons  what  canst'  thou  tirije,  all  this  winter 
Nonsence  so  much  to  write?    To  plague  the  Printer' 
I  prithee  now,  thy  foolish  tricks  give  o'er. 
Each  piece  of  thine  show*  the  blockhead  more; 
1-et  low  thy  study  be,  'twill  gam  thee  pelf, 
Let  S  write  his  paiqumadi-s  himself. 

Toby. 

Even  in  these  degenerate  days  when  the  writ- 
ing of  acrostics  has  become  an  unknown  science, 
it  is  possible  to  discover  that  the  attorney  for  the 
United  Slates  is  the  gentleman  who  aroused  such 
ire. 

The  interest  in  the  petition  to  the  I  legislature 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  simultaneous  meetings 
were  called  at  Captain  Kibby's.  Columbia;  at 
Francis  Dunlevy's,  Frazic's  Station  over  the  Lit- 
tle Miami:  at  Robert  Whcelan's.  North  Hend ; 
and  at  Charles  Avery's  at  Cincinnati.  This  is  in 
the  issue  of  February  14th. 

James  Forguson  (Ferguson)  "now  making 
ready  to  start  to  the  old  settlement"  desires 
payment  from  those  who  stand  indebted  to  him. 

In  the  issue  of  February  ^Kth  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: "Sunday  last  being  the  universary  of 
the  President's  birth,  the  same  was  respectfully 
noticed  at  this  place  in  the  evening,  by  an  cligant 
allutnination  of  the  barracks  and  Hag  staff  of 
Fort  Washington ;  the  house  of  the  Honorable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Territory  and  that  of  Messrs. 
Elliot  and  Williams,  late  contractors  for  the 
armv." 

P.  Jones  for  John  and  Charles  Wilkins  at  Fort 
Washington  advertises  for  a  quantity  of  hard 
soap  which  is  desired  at  once. 

The  proclamation  of  General  Wayne  warning 
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the  citizens  fr<>m  the  Indian  country  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  chapter  is  printed  in  the  issue 
of  March  7,  170.5. 

This  same  issue  contains  the  charge  of  Judge 
William  < in  forth  to  the  gram!  jury. 

James  (  )'Hara,  miartcrmastcr  general  of  the 
army  of  the  I  nited  States  at  Fort  Washington, 
publishes  rales  of  freight  for  owner-,  of  private 
in  sits  carrying  pithlic  property  up  tin  Miami 
River.  Fort  Washington  to  Fort  Hamilton  for 
every  barrel  of  Hour.  St. to;  for  every  barrel  of 
whiskey,  $1,331  3:  for  every  bushei  of  corn, 
$o.2»'»  J  3;  and  for  all  other  property  for  every 
hundred  |m>uik1n.  $0.50.  From  fort  Hamilton 
to  the  mouth  of  Still  \\  ater  or  to  l.oramic's  Store 
the  rates  of  freight  for  the  -mile  service  wire 
S2.J0.  $j.U>j  3.  $0.50  and  Si.  10.  respectively. 
S''roin  Fort  Washington  to  the  mouth  of  Still 
Water  or  to  l.oramic's  Store  the  rail's  wi  re  S3. 30. 
S4.n0,  S0.H3  13  and  Si.<*».  respivti\eb .  l  orn 
was  purchased  and  received  at  the  Still  Water 
landing  at  $1.10  per  bushel  Hie  cargoes  were  at 
the  risk  of  the  owner*  of  the  ves-,1*  except  the 
dangers  of  the  Indian* 

Daniel  Symrnes,  the  dicriff.  announce*  that  the 
jail  was  broken  into  the  night  of  tin  _>nd  of 
March  and  live  prisoners  therein  o  .nfin- d  made 
their  escape.  The  white  men  were  confined  tor 
debt  and  the  negro  as  a  runaway  Th<  prisoners 
who  escaped  stole  a  "Halt"  from  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  went  dow  n  the  <  >hio. 

This  issue  ,|s  all  other*  contains  several  no- 
tices of  reward*  offered  hv  (.'apt.  John  Fierce, 
cominaiulant  at  Fort  Washington,  tor  the  ap- 
prehension of  deserter* 

<  In  March  14th  the  killing  by  the  Indians  of  a 
man  in  the  village  of  North  I'.eiid  1*  reported. 
Fight  horse*  were  stolen  and  Lieut.  l  cladon 
Sv mines  with  a  partv  of  men  pursued  the 
raiders  aN  nt  i«>  miles  and  retook  the  burses  but 
the  Indians  made  their  escape. 

'  Vitruvius"  returns  i,,the  trav  on  March  jHth 
with  a  complaint  that  the  |n-op1e  have  no  diare 
in  their  g"vi  rtnncnt  and  that  the  M'-allnl  Leg 
islatiire  which  had  Ih'cM  convened  to  make  law* 
has  no  authority  to  make  them.  lie  tear*  that 
"we  shall  \n  trniv.Mil  uj-  n.  \,\  mir  fa  repeal  .fix- 
/.'.r.i.'V.  a*  will  a-  lo  our  !ri*erabl<  ;c':;>(v>- 
limtbrts  " 

F.  Spruit.  iii-]-e,  i.,r  ,  •  Survey    No.  j.  1  <hio 
District,  give*  notice  of  an    .trice  of  in*i»vtion  m 
(  inciimati  for  the  pur>  ~<  ..t  .-..Hieing  th.  dr,:i,  * 
on  wine*,  stills,  ,n     ar.d   for  the  i*-'Mng  ,.f  h 
alls*  for  tin   rctailng  o]  ,,-,|.!  art;.-|.  . 

W  tili.-im  1  .ot'orth.  one  of  I  lit    I  '-ir.d  Mate*  ju*- 


lices  of  the  |>eace,  issues  a  startling  notice  head- 
ed "S  i  OF  I  HF  Ml  KDHKFR !"  The  notice 
recites  the  arrest  of  one  Rheubeii  Whctston,  yen 
man,  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  w  ife  and  his 
escape  under  cover  of  tlvc  night.  His  appear- 
ance is  descril>cd  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
his  apparel  as  "'his  clothes  were  found  cast  off. 
as  is  sup|)osed.  to  fit  himself  for  the  flight." 

t  *ne  '"Conrad."  a  correspondent,  addresses  Mr. 
"\  itruvius "  whom  he  regards  as  the  same  per- 
son as  "Fhilo  \  itruvius"  and  "Dorastus."  He 
is  given  advice  as  to  his  conduct:  "Whilst  you 
are  Hattering  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  C  ourt  for  a 
diploma  :  do  not  censure  his  observations  to  a 
grand  jury.  when  he  is  left  the  county  ;  as  this 
is  cowardice.  Nor  say  to  the  executive  tmsitivc- 
ly  that  any  person  is  the  author  of  your  political 
tracts  but  yourself;  for  the  purtjosc  of  getting  a 
commission,  which  no  person  but  vou  alone 
would  receive. 

"Do  not  associate  with  am  woman  of  had 
fame:  especially  in  open  court. 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  try  any  person  on  a  crim- 
inal prosecution  twice  for  the  same  offence. 

"And  lastly  as  you  are  only  a  bird  of  passage. 
I  and  your  wings  nearly  worn  with  clerical  and 
;  f  inical   fatigue;   mind   your  conscience,  your 
wife  and  your  lately  adopted  profession." 

A  familiar  name  is  tn»ted  in  an  advertisement 
of  Janus  Taylor  who  offers  "three  thousand 
acres  of  military  land  on  (lough  creek,  a  branch 
of  tin-  Little  Miami  ami  near  its  junction  with 
flu  t  >!  jo."  I  lough  creek  *  *  *  affords  g.»  «l 
u  tH  seats  which  runs  through  the  land. 

A  M  Dunn  the  po*tma*ler  notifies  those  who 
have  a  right  to  calculate  on  receiving  letters  or 
lepers  ;it  his  office,  that  in  future  they  must  conic 
prepared  with  ready  change,  cash  in  hand  or  no 
letters  or  paj»ers." 

i  icorge  <  lordon.  the  collector  of  the  I 'nited 
States  for  the  county  of  Hamilton,  offer*  for 
sale  .'ii  the  -an'.e  day  \pril  _\  170*.  two  Ixot*  to- 
gether with  their  cargoes  containing  about  |(< 

I   gallons  of  whiskey    yvlucli  had  hieil  forfeited  tor 
tioti-pav  fiient  of  duties. 

Hie  1  s s no  of  April  1  itli  contain.*  five  resigna- 
tion ,,f  Naac  Danielle  of  the  i-onimi**ion  of  at- 
torney to  the  I  'nited  Stat.  *  addrc**cd  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Territory  . 

The  ground  given  1*  the  fact  that  "the  small 
1-ittance  on  coiivu  ti.  ri  of  n-*p.  aidant*  being  an 
i'ladcouatc  n"i  :p<  n*ati.  n  for  the  itutii-s  of  that 
otVice."  <  Mlicr  o.iMilt  rat  n  m*  are  hinted  at  but 
11.  .t  mentioned. 

lacb  I  ...we  annoiitio  *  in  the  same  issue  that 
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he  has  obtained  permission  to  erect  and  establish 
a  tVrry  at  Cincinnati  to  cross  the  ( 'bio  ami  that 
he  will  be.  happy  to  accommodate  the  public  "at 
his  Inn  at  the  sign  of  General  WAYN'F." 

Zckiel  Fuller  on  April  18th  forewarns  the  pub- 
lic against  trusting  his  wife  Flizalnth  who  has 
"absented  from  my  bed  without  any  proviealion, 
ami  has  since  taken  up  with  another  man." 

<  >n  April  25th  the  editor  announces  "that  the 
emigration  to  this  Territory  is  daily  ciicrcasing ;  ; 
during  the  present  week,  there  has  a  considerable 
numlicr  of  llatliotiom  boats  arrived  at  this 
place  loaded  with  families  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling this  country." 

Aaron  CadweH.  commissioner,  warns  the  pub- 
lic that  the  report  that  the  license  law  has  been 
rc|>calcd  is  erroneous. 

Commissioners  Thomas  Goudy  and  Seth  C  ut- 
ter give  notice  "that  a  Court-house  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Hamilton,  will  be  built  and  compleatcd  in 
the  present  year,  forty  feet  front  and  thirty  back, 
two  stories  high,  the  materials  will  be  Stone. 
P.riek  or  Wood.  Any  gentlemen  macanicks.  or  1 
others  who  wish  to  undertake  the  said  building 
of  either  of  the  above  materials  may  apply  to  the 
subscribers,"  etc. 

David  Zicglcr  announces  he  has  just  arrived 
from  Philadelphia  with  a  large  assortment  of 
dry  goods  and  groceries. 

In  tin-  issue  of  May  0,1  h  William  Kelly  offers 
tor  sale  or  let  "  the  now  and  well  finished  frame 
house,  known  by  the  name  of  Kelly's  Tavern, 
situate  on  Front  Street  in  C  incinnati." 

Charles  Vatticr  warns  the  public  against  tak- 
ing an  assignment  on  a  bill  of  sale  for  lot  7  in  the 
town  given  by  Thomas  Irvin  to  William  Moore, 
aligned  to  N  attier  ami  lodged  by  him  with  John 
P.artlc.  "who  now  without  any  manner  of  claim, 
refuses  giving  up  said  bill  of  sale." 

Anthony  Fnriiev  forewarns  all  persons  against 
trusting  his  wife  Fhzabeth. 

(  >n  May  loth  the  arrival  of  the  Governor  on 
the  preceding  Monday  at  Cincinnati  is  announced 
ivith  pleasure  ami  with  the  following  comment : 
Happy  }>criod.— At  which  tyranny  and  despot- 
ism, ntttsl  once  more  lay  down  the  arm  of  cruelty 
and  opproion .—  Let  the  patriotic  lovers  of  r<i- 
Iwnal  liberty  again  rejoice." 

The  arrival  of  Judge  Turner  is  also  noted  as 
taking  place  a  few  minutes  before  the  paper  went 
tn  press. 

<  in  the  previous  Sunday  the  Indians  stole  nine 
horses  from  Ludlow's  Station  and  were  pursued 
but  without  success. 

W.  Maxwell  offers  on  May  23rd  one  dime  re- 
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ward  for  taking  up  a  runaway  about  19  years  of 
age  named  llenjamin  Stokes,  an  apprentice  to 
the  printing  business,  whom  he  denominates  as  a 
notorious  villain. 

In  the  issue  of  June  13th  John  Keily  as  pur- 
chaser gives  notice  to  Israel  Ludlow.  Samuel 
Freeman  and  Joel  Williams,  proprietors  of  the 
lands  of  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  of  a  sheriff's 
sale  of  lot  120,  late  the  properly  of  Capt.  William 
Faulkner,  and  warns  the  proprietors  from  issuing 
any  deed  for  said  lot  to  Faulkner  or  his  assigns. 

This  issue  also  contains  the  Governor's  procla- 
mation relating  to  the  murder  of  two  Indians  in 
St.  (.  lair  County,  commanding  all  officers  to  make 
diligent  inquiry  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  mur- 
der. 

Charles  Jaudin  warns  the  public  not  to  trust 
his  wife  Flizabeth. 

Tile  substance  of  the  Governor's  observations 
made  to  the  Legislature  which  had  convened  at 
Cincinnati  on  the  26th  of  May  is  given  also  in 
this  number. 

In  the  issue  of  June  27th  the  editor  ajnilogizes 
lor  the  non-appearance  of  the  paper  the  preced- 
ing week  but  promises  to  his  readers  the  Govern- 
or's s|>ecch  to  the  Legislature  ami  the  answers  of 
the  judges. 

In  this  issue  Messrs.  Ludlow,  Freeman  and 
Williams,  proprietors  of  the  town,  Rive  notice  to 
all  persons  holding  lots  to  come  forward  with 
their  claims  and  receive  their  deeds. 

Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  this  year  by  a 
salute  from  the  cannon  in  the  early  morning  and 
again  at  one  o'clock  and  by  a  repast  at  Gordon's 
Hotel.  "The  day  was  spent  with  great  har- 
mony, and  wine  received  an  additional  zest  from 
the  following  toasts,  which  were  answered  by 
salutes  from  the  cannon."  The  toasts  were  the 
usual  ones,— the  people,  tin-  President,  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Territory  ,  the  Legion,  the  Territorial 
fair,  the  French  nation,  agriculture,  commerce, 
honesty  not  for  its  own  sake  but  "Ikcausc  'tis 
the  best  policy,"  etc.  After  each  toast  a  num- 
ber of  guns  were  fired  varying  from  three  to 
thirteen. 

Robert  Armstrong  forewarns  the  public 
against  his  wife  Flizaln'th  "as  she  has  proved 
false  to  my  bed  and  board." 

The  celebration  of  the  Fourth  at  Columbia  is 
reported  on  July  iKth.  There  the  "respectable 
inhabitants"  united  in  a  social  band  to  enjoy  an 
elegant  repast  and  after  dinner  drank  15  toasts 
accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  small  arms. 

In  the  same  issue  is  contributed  a  list  of  other 
toasts,   expressive   of   the   liberal,  independent 
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sense  of  a  respectable  class  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  written  in  quite  vio- 
lent language  ami  are  intended  to  reflect  the  so- 
called  republican  sentiments  of  that  part  of  the 
community  opposed  to  the  dominant  powers  in 
the  Territory. 

(  m  July  25th  \V.  Maxwell,  being  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  to  print  for  them  Joo  copies 
of  their  laws,  invites  projxjsals  of  printing  by 
subscription  the  laws  of  the  Territory  to  be 
adopted  in  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature. 
It  was  his  desire  to  print  1,000  copies  so  that  the 
remaining  800  could  be  disposed  of  at  a  moder- 
ate price  of  Hj  cents  for  every  50  pages  to  sub- 
scribers and  to  non  subscrilHTS  30  cents. 

The  news  from  (Greenville  gave  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  peace  with  the  savages  would  final- 
ly take  place  although  it  could  hardly  Ik-  ex- 
pected to  be  a  durable  one.  The  summer  is  re- 
corded as  hotter  than  any  known  before  in  the 
country;  the  thermometer  rose  frequently  to 
95,,/j  'n  'he  shade  ami  reached  to  a  point  as  high 
as  98.  This  was  in  the  upper  town  and  it  was 
supposed  that  in  the  lower  the  record  was  two 
degrees  higher. 

The  death  of  the  postmaster,  Ahmr  Martin 
Dunn,  attorncy-at-law.  is  reported  in  this  issue  as 
well  as  that  of  the  clerk  of  the  Legislature,  Ar- 
mistead  Churchill. 

The  well  known  name-  of  Abijah  and  Jesse 
Hunt  a p| tear  in  a  notice  of  dissolution  of  the 
partner-hip  of  A.  Hunt  &  Company,  together 
with  the  announcement  of  the  opening  of  the 
-tore  of  J.  Jt  \.  Hunt 

The  Jay  treats  is  printed  in  the  issues  of  Au- 
gust 1st,  8th  and  15th. 

An  interesting  item  is  that  of  Augu-t  15th.  re- 
citing that  at  a  court  of  Over  and  Terminer  held 
in  lxxingt.ni  on  Monday  tin-  Jtph  of  July.  170,. 
"Hugh  Ro-s  being  arraigned  at  the  bar 'for  fel- 
ony was  found  guilty,  claimed  benefit  of  clergy  , 
and  was  burnt  in  the  hand." 

Archibald  M 'Donald  offers  a  reward  of  $5  for 
a  woman  by  the  name  of  Kh««lah  M'D>n,,M, 
alx'iit  V)  year-  of  age.  five  feet  f.-nr  inche-  high  | 
who  ran  away  and  took  with  her  a  male  child 
about  18  months  old. 

K.  Hall  of  Little  Mt.imia  1  -ic  1  adverti-*--  the  : 
taking  up  by  him  of  a  negro  man  by  the  name  of 
» George  «b..  can  Ik  bad  by  the  owner  upon  pay- 
ing  charges. 

On  August  -'.Mid  begin-  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  the  preceding 
Mav.  The  first  hnsinc--  reported  was  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  petition  of  Joel  Williams  for  permis- 


sion to  erect  and  hold  a  public  ferry  from  his 
landing  in  Cincinnati  to  the  op|»ositc  shore  of  the 
( >hio.  The  second  was  a  petition  of  Keticcca 
Kennedy  of  the  same  character.  Among  other 
jtetitiom  was  one  for  divorce  prayed  for  by  Will- 
iam Lemond. 

Un  September  5th  I.  Darncillc  advertise-  "I 
shall  be  necessarily  absent  until  next  term  1  No- 
vember.) at  which  time  my  clients  may  rely  on 
my  return  and  attention  to  their  business,  (acci- 
dent excepted)." 

James  (Iitlespy  informs  the  public  that  "he  has 
just  erected  a  brew -house  on  Dear  creek  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  means  to  carry 
on  the  malting  and  brewing  business,  at  an  ex- 
tensive rate." 

"The  SubscrilKTs  for  the  I '.ridge  to  In-  built 
over  Deer  Creek,  are  requested  to  meet  at  Mr. 
John  Brown's  Tavern,  on  Saturday  evening  the 
5th  of  September,  for  satisfaction  to  themselves, 
and  the  public  welfare." 

Thomas  D.yle  offers  for  -ale  lot  i<»>  mi  which 
i-  erected  a  dwelling  house  and  barn  together 
with  lot  108  adjoining.  He  al-o  otters  the  lot 
next  to  Mr.  ( iarri-on  011  Main  street,  upon  which 
is  erected  a  log  building,  al-o  out -Ka  t\j  being 
now  in  corn  and  out -lot  ,\i  being  in  pasture. 
These  out-lot-  were  at  Court  and  Vine. 

Samuel  Freeman  is  .somewhat  indignant  about 
hi-  creditors  and  gives  notice  to  them  to  conic  and 
make  immediate  payment — "<>r  r/i.-y  nuv  cr/vc; 
etc .' ' .'"  This  notice  i-  printed  up-ide  down  in 
•  me  issue  and  in  the  following  issue  at  right 
angles  to  the  u-ual  lines  of  tlx  page. 

Thomas  W  illiams  announces  tint  he  carries  on 
the  " i'arrlwu-iU  ttutkni^  /our ufss"  and  that  a 
"Britches  Maker"  will  meet  with  encouragement 
by  apply  ing  to  him 

Abraham  damson  adverti-.-  for  -ale  on  Sep- 
tetnlxT  5th  hi-  K.**\  \.  .g  budding  together  with 
an  elegant  peach  orchard  and  two  lot-  situated 
at  the  f.wit  of  the  -ecmid  bank  enclosed  with  a 
good  fence  and  timothy  then  in. 

Another  jail  delivery  took  place  on  the  -foth 
of  \ugu-t  at  which  -j\  prisnuers  esea|K'd. 

Henry  Pi.kel  inform-  the  public  on  Sept  cut- 
ler 10th  that  he  carries  nil  passenger*  w  ith  horses 
from  tin-  sitte  of  the  «  »hio  to  the  -ide  where  he 
bye-  ire.  .  1  be  jximt  of  this  notice  can  lie  gath- 
eud  from  an  adverti-i'Tiient  -omc  time  previous 
that  I'tek.  1  had  constructed  a  road  from  hi-  ferry 
to  Bank  Lick  four  and  one  half  mile-  long.  It  is 
pr«s-.in:«d  what  Pickel  b  -t  m  ferrying  people  for 
nothing  V  made  up  in  toll-. 

The  interest  in  Prance  and  French  affairs  is 
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shown  by  the  fact  that  not  only  docs  the  paper  ' 
print  each  week  news  from  France  in  the  shape 
of  a  complete  journal  of  the  proceeding*  of  the 
national  convention  hut  on  September  joth  lo- 
gins the  publication  of  a  plan  of  constitution  of 
the  French  Republic. 

Another  jail  delivery  is  recorded  on  September 
KHh  by  which  a  soldier  confined  on  suspicion  oi 
felony  made  his  escape. 

Israel  Ludlow  announce*  in  the  issue  of  Sep-  J 
tetnber  2<>lh  :  "  A  J 'arty  will  set  out  the  middle  of 
next  month  for  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Chcla- 
cothe,  on  Little  Miami,  cross  Scioto  at  Darbev's 
Town,  Muskingum,  at  the  mouth  of  White 
Woman's  creek,  or  Fort  Lawrence.  The  dis- 
tance of  that  rout  is  computed  at,  al>out  three 
hundred  miles,  and  from  the  best  information,  a 
road  level  and  pleasant  to  Pittsburgh,  may  1*  had, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  our  intercourse  by 
land  to  the  atlantic  states. 

"A  considerable  number  will  start  at  that  time 
i«>r  Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia,  among  whom 
will  be  several  well  acquainted  with  the  rout." 

James  Kavenagh  offers  Sju  reward  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  Morocco  Pockctlx  ok"  which  he 
lost  on  September  fjHU  Ijctwcvn  the  store  of 
Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Hunt  and  his  own  house  and 
which  contained  bank  bills  to  the  amount  of  $95 
and  certain  papers,  including  a  note  of  hand  upon 
John  K viand  to  the  amount  of  ,£56  payable  in 
hordes  and  cows.  He  hojus  that  "'if  it  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  an  honest  man  lie  will  give  it 
up;  but  if  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  differ- 
ent person,  they  will  give  up  the  pajurs.  (as  they 
are  of  no  use  to  any  person  but  the  owner)  if  not 
the  other  articles." 

The  rates  of  advertising  are  given  as  one  dol- 
lar per  square  for  the  first  three  weeks  and  one 
fourth  of  a  dollar  for  each  continuance  after,  the 
cash  to  he  paid  at  the  time  the  advertisement  is 
handed  to  the  press. 

Evidently  the  Indians  were  not  the  only  ma- 
rauders for  on  (  >ctol>er  .tnl  is  the  re|>ort  that  a 
Mr.  Litle  who  was  on  his  way  from  Greenville 
to  Cincinnati  and  about  three  miles  on  this  side 
of  Fort  Hamilton,  was  robbed  by  two  white  men 
of  $625  in  bank  bills  and  $1  in  silver. 

John  Humes  announces  on  October  10th  that 
he  carries  on  "Spinning  Wheel  &  Windsor  Chair 
making."  on  Svcamore  street  next  door  to  Aaron 
Cadwell. 

<>n  <  VtoUr  t-th  is  published  "A  Hint  — Just 
opening  at  Col.  C.ibson's  Yellow  Store  on  the 
river  bank,  an  assortment  of  Good  Gr>ods."  etc. 

In  the  issue  of  October  31st  appears  the  fol-  ' 


lowing  notice  dated  Cincinnati,  October  2y. 
'795: 

"The  Subscriber  has  ojicned  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment, in  that  large  and  commodious  house, 
lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Mathew  Winton.  From 
the  situation  of  said  place,  and  his  having  excel- 
lent stahhling,  together  with  a  stock  of  the  best 
liquors,  he  hopes  to  engage  the  patronage  of  hi* 
acquaintance  and  of  the  public  in  general — And 
pledges  himself  that  the  utmost  regularity  and 
good  usage  shall  be  observed  in  said  tavern. 

"Griffin  Ykatm.nn." 

<  in  November  7th  the  editor  congratulates  the 
Governor  upon  his  return  from  visiting  the  West- 
ern country.  He  states  "we  also  should  be  hap- 
py, to  announce  the  return  of  the  Honourable 
Judge  SYMMFS,  who  went  in  company  with 
the  Governour  from  this  place;  hut  has  not  yet 
returned." 

In  the  issue  of  November  14th  and  some  issues 
thereafter  John  S.  Gano  shows  a  knowledge  of 
advertising  worthy  of  modem  days.  He  gives 
notice  of  the  loss  of  his  gold  watch,  chain,  seal, 
and  key  which  are  described  ami  offers  $10  re  - 
ward for  their  return  "which  is  sufficient  for  an 
honest  man,  and  I  expect  a  rogue  will  not  deliver 
them  if  any  larger  sum  was  offered."  This  no- 
tice is  printed  across  the  margin  of  the  entire 
page  so  as  to  be  very  conspicuous. 

Judge  Turner  announces  in  the  issue  of  No- 
vember 14th  his  intention  of  shortly  leaving  the 
Territory  and  offers  his  property  for  sale,  includ- 
ing "his  valuable  collection  of  books,  generally 
the  works  of  eminent  authors  in  law,  history, 
philosophy,  chemistry,  Architecture,  mechanics. 
&C,"  and  also  his  household  furniture,  his  build 
ing  lot  in  Cincinnati  on  the  eastern  side  of  Fort 
Washington  and  "an  Iron  Borer,  for  examining 
the  earth  61  feet  deep."  etc. 

This  issue  closed  the  second  volume  of  the 
Ccntinel  and  the  editor  returns  his  thanks  for  the 
encouragement  he  lias  received  which  in  so  young 
a  country  far  exceeded  his  expectation.  He  an- 
nounces that  he  has  established  a  general  corre- 
spondence with  the  chief  of  the  printers  through 
out  the  Union  by  which  he  receives  their  papers 
by 'an  established  post  every  Monday. 

On  N'ovcmK-r  .Mst — "It  is  with  no  small  satis- 
faction we  announce  the  return  of  the  Hon.  John 
C.  Svmmes,  of  the  count v  of  Hamilton  on  Tues- 
day last." 

"I.  Felty  announces  as  found  on  the  fourteenth 
instant  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  same  was  se- 
cretly deposited,  a  considerable  sum  of  monev." 
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John  Prince  informs  the  puhlic  that  he  intends 
carrying  on  the  auctioneering  business  in  the 
house  formerly  occupied  by  James  Caldwell  ill 
Main  street  two  doors  above  Major  Devyle's. 

The  late  drought  which  prevented  the  paper 
mill  in  Kentucky  from  operating  reduced  the 
Ccntincl  for  several  issues  in  November.  I-05,  to 
a  very  small  size  which  made  it  necessary  to  omit 
some  of  the  advertisements  regularly  ptihlishvd. 

Stuart  Richey  announced  once  more  the  open- 
ing of  his  school  on  the  Kith  of  December,  to 
w  hich  not  more  than  30  scholars  would  Ik  admit- 
ted. 

The  news  from  Pittsburg  at  this  time  was  to 
the  effect  "that  the  emigrants  to  this  country  this 
fall  surpasses  that  of  an>  other  season — and  we 
are  informed,  that  the  batiks  of  the  Motionga- 
hela.  from  M'Kcc's  ['ort  to  Redstone,  are  lined 
with  people  intending  for  the  settlement  on  the 
Ohio  and  Kentucky."    (IXrcinbcr  5.) 

Tlie  lawyer  T.  (ioudy  announces  for  sale  "that 
eligible  situation  adjoining  to  the  town  lotts  of 
Cincinnati  on  which  the  Subscriber  lives,  on 
which  there  is  erected  a  commodious  Dwelling 
Mouse  with  fire  ro<  itns,  and  one  cold  do  there  is 
an  excellent  well  of  water,  with  a  small  orchard, 
consisting  of  apple,  peach,  neetirine,  Knglish 
plumb,  and  cherry  trees,  adjacent  to  the  said 
dwelling  house,  with  aliout  thirty  two  acres  of 
excellent  laud  all  under  goxl  fence,  thirty  of 
which  is  under  wheat  and  rye,  and  two  acres  un- 
der grass." 

A  curious  notice  is  that  of  Jacob  Kcedcr  anil 
Jcdidiah  I  ingle  to  Israel  Ludlow  "to  ap|>car  at 
his  Dwelling  House  in  Cincinnati.  <>n  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  IVccnibcr  in  order  to  receive  pay 
for  a  tract  of  land.'"  etc. 

Thomas  Parrou-scl  on  DecemU-r  i-'th  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  a  "New  Trench  Store  of 
|lrv  Goods  and  Groceries"  in  the  front  ri*>in  of 
lames  Hill  s  house  on  Sycamore  street, 

lUniamiu  Griffith  took  occasion  on  DccemUr 
1 « >t  1 1  to  inform  the  public  that  In-  live*  in  the 
house  lately  occii|>ieil  by  I-awver  Dunn  at  the  up- 
per landing  in  Cincinnati  w  here  he  practices  "Sur- 
\c\ing.  writing  of  DeeeU.  Conveyances,  Mort- 
gages. W  ills.  Articles.  I'.onds.  Kills.  Notts  '  and 
other  instruments  of  writing.  Me  had  a  quantity 
of  parchment  of  the  Wst  quality  manufactured 
in  Pluladelphia. 

Judge  Swum.  >  advertises  fur  a  l"st  mart 
in  the  issue  of  IVce-ml  <  r  5th. 

Two  items  of  mlen-st  are  published  December 
j«.;h.  one  to  the  effect  that  there  were  a  consider- 


able number  of  counterfeit  $30  hank  notes  in  cir- 
culation. Another  is  tlx-  announcement  that  the 
Iwll  which  was  to  be  held  at  Dr.  Allison's  on  the 
.15th  inst..  "being  unavoidably  | tost | Mined  on  ac- 
count of  the  badness  of  the  weather-  The  attend- 
ance of  the  Ladies  and  ( ientk-men  ( in  possession 
of  Tickets)  is  requested  on  Tuesday  evening 
next." 

The  issue  of  January  2,  171/1.  introduces  an  ad- 
vertisement offering  "Medicine  at  the  Medical 
Store  of  Match  and  I  tarns.  A  I'nivcrsal  assort- 
ment of  Patent  and  other  Medicines  suited  to  the 
disorders  incident  to  this  climate,  viz.  I'.ateman's 
drops.  Godfrey's  cordial,  essence  of  Pcpcrmint, 
Itritish  oil.  Doct.  Steers  Chymical  <  >|M>dcl1ock. 
Anderson's  and  Mumper's  pills,  nil  of  Pcnncroyal. 
Gum  Camj>hirc.  Peruvian  bark.  Sal-nitre,  salts 
and  a  variety  of  Gums  Paints  and  Varnishes  for 
Mechanical  use.  and  mam  other  articles  too  nu- 
merous to  mention."  W  ith  smh  an  assortment 
to  choose  from  man>  sufferers  must  have  tiecn 
able  to  find  a  remedy. 

James  Glenn  offers  for  sale  at  a  bargain  "one- 
quarter  of  that  eligable  situation,  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Sycamore  streets,  mi  which  is  a  cab- 
bin  ami  excellent  stable." 

A  significant  notice  is  that  signed  "A  Ken- 
tuckian"  in  the  issue  of  the  lollowiug  week:  "A 
corresjx indent  wishes  the  citizens  of  the  N'orth- 
W  estern  Territory,  to  desist  fr.nn  the  horrid 
prai  ine  of  staining  the  Kentucky  bank  of  tin 

<  >hio,  with  human  gore,  by  dueling:  as  it  i*  an 
o|kii  violation  of  the  Commonwealth." 

John  Dunlop.  -urvevor.  on  January  141I1  gives 
notice  to  those  who  have  engageil  with  1  apt. 
Israel  Ludlow  and  associates  to  make  settlement 
in  the  town  of  Davt-  ti.  that  he  would  attend  on 
the  -*5th  instant  to  lay  off  the  in  and  out-lots. 

Daniel  S> mines,  the  sheriff,  is  again  called 
iqmn  to  advertise  on  January  .'.ud  the  jail  deliv- 
ery bv  which  five  prisoners  escaped. 

The  annotmiemer.t  is  made  on  January  Joth 
that  notwithstanding  the  late  frost  ,.f  the  past 
few  nights  the  navigation  ..['  the  Ohio  had  not 
l«-<n  tn  the  least  intercepted. 

There  is  evidently  in  .1  to  be  a  tnoiioftolv  in 
medicines  tHr  Jfcmiel  Pry  an  annmincc*  on  the 
1  ith  the  receipt  of  an  assortment  of  "MKDI- 
(  1 V  l-:S"  which  he  offers  for  s.,k-  at  the  house 

<  >t  (  .nfrin  V  caiman. 

live  numl-cr  ,<i  l  .bruar-.  *  >.  17./..  contains  a 
length',  aeciint  id  .1  meeting  held  at  Columbia 
on  January  -*-,th  for  the  purp--e  of  examining 
the  <  trdinaiue  oi  lMi-rr-  of  the  government  of 
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the  Northwest  Territory.  Judge  Goforth  was  in 
the  chair  ami  was  ap|N>intcd  with  William  Brown, 
Daniel  Lambert,  Joseph  Kccder  and  Capt.  Eph- 
raim  Kibbv  as  a  committee  for  examining  the 
( )rdinance  and  inquiring  into  the  grievances  °f 
the  citizens.  This  committee  reported  on  Fcb- 
nury  1st.  at  (our  P.  M.  at  the  house  of  William 
Stanley  where  Rev.  John  Smith,  afterwards  Sen- 
ator from  (  >hio,  resided. 

The  committee  rejH>rtcd  that  having  consid- 
ered the  <  Jrdinance  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  were  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of  free  men  in  that  they 
were  governed  by  governors  who  were  independ- 
ent of  the  people  and  by  laws  which  they  hail  no 
part  in  making  and  without  the  iR'ncfit  of  a  high 
court  of  chancery  so  essentially  necessary  to  the 
interests  of  the  state  of  the  L'nion  "especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  (he  first  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  perhaps,  the  greatest  land  job- 
ber on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  must  eventually 
cither  mediately,  or  immediately  feel  himself  in- 
terested in  many,  if  not  most  of  the  legal  decisions 
respecting  lands  laying  lx-twccn  the  Miami 
rivers."  They  regarded  themselves  as  entitled 
to  statehood  as  soon  as  the  population  should 
reach  thirty  thousand  even  if  Congress  should 
divide  the  Territory  into  two  districts.  They 
complained  of  the  practice  of  one  judge  sitting 
as  the  court  when  the  ( )rdinancc  provided  for 
two  to  form  a  court.  The  committee  also  found 
that  by  reason  of  the  "frequent  and  long  absence 
■  >f  the  executive  and  high  judicial  officers  of  the 
Territory— by  the  infrcquencv  of  their  silting  in 
thur  legislative  ca|>acities  and  the  chasms  in  the 
proceedings  of  tin-  Supreme  or  General  Court — 
the  people  have  languished  for  want  of  legisla- 
tion." 

The  citizens  had  l>ecn  made  accountable  to 
laws  which  had  not  l>ccn  promulgated  and  to  offi- 
cers whose  commissions  depended  upon  the  will 
of  the  executive.  The  citizens  had  also  been  in- 
suited  and  Governor  St  Clair  looked  upon  them 
m  the  same  manner  that  the  British  commission- 
ers when  they  came  to  collect  the  duties  upon  tea 
looked  upon  the  Americans. 

In  speaking  of  the  citizens  he  avoided  the  ap- 
!«e!lation  of  inhabitants  or  citizens  and  with  great 
art  and  in  a  diminutive  way  made  use  of  the  term 
scalers  "Where  in  the  name  of  all  the  old 
Whigs,  does  his  Excellency  expect  to  get  the 
judicial  officers  from,  does  he  wish  to  draft  them 
from  the  British  lines?—  Or  does  he  mean  to  use 


his  influence  with  Congress  and  have  them  im- 
ported front  Scotland  r" 

The  report  was  adopted  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  citizens  should  continue  their  usual  re- 
spectful demeanor  to  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment without  troubling  Congress  as  they  con- 
ceived that  it  would  be  but  a  few  months  before 
they  could  choose  their  own  legislature  and  offi- 
cers. 

Naturally  this  meeting  raised  a  storm  of  dis- 
cussion and  in  the  following  number  Ingan  the 
letters  to  the  editor.  The  first  one  warned  the 
Columbia  cobblers  to  stick  to  their  lasts  and  ridi- 
culed the  gathering  of  priests,  philosophers, 
bards  and  shoemakers  who  were  vociferating 
against  the  Ordinance,  Judge  Sy mines  and  the 
governors.  'Ibis  was  followed  in  the  subsequent 
number  by  a  counter  Utter  and  so  the  war  waged 
merrily. 

On  February  jeuh  it  is  reported  that  tin-  gaol 
of  the  county  was  set  on  fire ;  the  incendiaries 
were  supposed  to  be  six  debtors  who  were  con- 
fined in  the  upper  apartment  and  who  conveyed 
fire  to  the  roof.  The  wind  was  high  and  the 
building  was  in  a  few  hours  consumed  in  ashes 
as  the  town  was  not  in  possession  of  any  fire 
engines  "a  machine  so  necessary  in  such  calami- 
tous situations."  Happily  the  wind  abated  and 
seasonable  showers  of  rain  fell  which  prevented 
the  conflagration  from  spreading  and  doing  any 
further  damages  to  the  town.  During  the  bustle 
one  of  the  prisoners  escaped. 

The  announcement  of  the  publication  of  two 
books  of  great  rarity  at  present  is  contained  in 
the  issue  of  March  12th.  "The  l«aws  of  the  Ter- 
ritory" the  first  l>ook  published  in  the  Territory- 
was  offered  to  subscribers  for  the  sum  of  86  cents 
and  a  true  copy  of  Judge  Symmes'  "Pamphlet" 
on  the  first  settlement  of  this  country  is  an- 
nounced as  in  press;  its  price  was  one- fourth  of 
a  dollar. 

John  Prince,  the  auctioneer,  announces  the  ad- 
dition of  the  drawing  of  legal  documents  to  his 
business  as  well  as  the  removal  of  his  auction 
room  to  Sycamore  street  at  the  corner  of  Third 
street  opposite  the  printing  office. 

On  March  26th  are  reported  the  proceedings  of 
the  trials  held  before  the  (ieneral  Court.  One 
man  was  found  guilty  of  stealing  a  horse  from 
the  Indians  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one 
dollar  and  to  receive  39  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  to 
l>e  inflicted  on  the  public  streets  of  the  town  and 
to  wear  during  the  punishment  a  paper  affixed 
to  his  hat  with  the  words  thereon  "I  STOLE  A 
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IIORSF  FROM  INDIANS."  The  latter  pari 
of  the  sentence  was  inflicted  the  same  day  at 
twelve  o'clock.  The  court  also  granted  two 
divorces. 

I"he  publisher  prints  a  very  urgent  demand 
lor  the  payment  of  their  accounts  by  advertisers, 
not  more  than  one-halt  of  whom  paid  upon  hand- 
ing in  their  advertisements. 

James  Kavciiagh,  whose  name  has  appeared 
so  fropicntly ,  announce-  In-  intention  of  leaving 
the  Territory  and  asks  the  payment  of  accounts 
due  him  and  offer-  hi-  new  frame  hon-e  -itu- 
atetl  on  Fourth  street  between  Main  and  Svca- 
more  street-  for  -ale  and  warn-  the  public  against 
giving  credit  to  am  part  of  his  family. 

»  )u  April  jnd  the  finding  of  an  indictment 
against  "I-aac  Darneillc  late  of  this  place,  At- 
I'Tiin  at  I  -aw  for  Malfeasance."  and  the  issue  of 
a  capias  to  the  sheriff  of  St.  Hair  County  are 
re|N.rted. 

Tlte  po-tmaster  ropiest-  those  indebted  to  the 
|K>-t  office  to  make  immediate  pavment  and  those 
who  expect  newspaper*  by  |w>-t  are  rcepic-tcd  to 
call  and  pay  the  |x>stage. 

John  Holland  offers  for  sale  April  <;th  "a  h  on  st- 
and lot.  in  town  of  Cincinnati,  hounded  on  the 
east  by  the  mouth  of  l)»rr  creek.  on  the  -otith 
by  the  River  <  »hio,  i>n  the  west  by  a  lot  formerly 
the  pro|KTly  of  Ahner  Dunn.  e-<|  on  the  north, 
by  a  lot  U  louring  to  Fdward  Day. 

David  Zieglcr  announces  a  fresh  supply  of 
dry  goods  "among  which  are  beautiful  Vest  Pat- 
terns. Pour  iic  Ix'oi.  Pour  Priiwss.  Pour  Su\c 
iwur  and  for  Republican  <  ientlcmen  ;  the  latter 
are  sii|Hrior  executed  to  the  first  "  lie  »t-o  .of- 
fers stationery  "J'.ook-  almost  of  ever\  Rctigiou- 
1'iinciple.  *  *  *  Those  who  come  first,  will 
first  be  served,  as  n.  ne  will  remain  after  they 
are  sold." 

A  notice  m  the  i-»ue  of  April  \<>,  \~'t>.  an 
noiiric  -  the  marriage  on  Sunday   evening  last 
of  "Daniel   S\ mines.   |  \u  to  the  most  .  1  >\;  ;.io;r 
Mi-s    E  1.1/ A i:|  III    uIJVr.K.    hotl,    .,'  this 

T<  >:*•«." 

John  Holland  »a,  evidently  proviilent  in  his 
idea-  of  advertising  <  >n  the  14th  of  Mav  17</>. 
he  warn-  the  public  against  his  wife  Katharine, 
who  has  left  Ins  Ivd  and  Lard  without  any  past 
cause  of  complaint  and  proceeds  further  to  st.ito 
that  any  person  desirou-  .  t  having  work  •'••ne 
m  "Stone.  Ma»onr\,  Mr:,  ►  !.n  irig  or  plastering 
niav  depend  ii[«  n  ihiir  v.  .  -  Is  being  p«-rf.  Tnn-d 
111  a  neat  Workmanlike  umium." 

The  numlN.-r  .,t  May  .'1st  rciK.Tt.-  the  a.  ti.-n  of 


the  committee  of  claims  in  the  Federal  House 
of  Representatives  allowing  "William  Sargent. 
Secretary  of  the  North-west  Territory" 
compensation  for  his  additional  service  as  ( -ov 
ernor.  At  the  same  time  two  petitions  i-nclosed 
in  a  letter  from  the  dovernor  of  the  Territory 
were  presented  by  the  Speaker  as  "that  territory 
had  at  present  no  Representative  in  the  house.' 
(  >nc  of  the  petitions  referred  to  lots  of  land 
which  the  petitioners  had  promised  and  the  other 
"prayed  for  permission  to  import  -laves,  into 
that  country  from  other  States,  so  as  not  to  rn- 
ercasc  the  number."  The  )H-titi"iis  were  referred 
to  different  committees. 

The  issue  of  June  4th  announces  the  arrival 
■  if  the  Secretary  at  t  incinnati. 

"'I  he  Fditor  hopes  that,  tho-e  of  his  Sub-crib- 
er-  who  have  been  punctual  111  paving  up  their 
Subscription,  will  (\ni«i-  the  -i/e  of  this  dav'- 
Pajtcr —  I'o  those  who  have  not.  he  would  wish 
to  observe,  that  it  must  1H  obvious  to  them,  that 
it  is  iin|x->ssib!e  to  lav  in  a  St-vk  of  Paper  w  ithout 
money  ." 

.  /->,-c'»i«7n'.<  Jounuil 

Km  few  copii  s  of  I'rc'tium  s  JonnoiJ  are  pre- 
served. It  was  a  four  page  journal,  at  first  i)  by 
15  inches  and  afterwards  al«nt  it  ;  by  i»>  inclx-- 
Its  motto  was  "tree  but  not  licentious."  Its  price 
remained  the  san  e  as  that  ••!'  the  <  entn'e!.  g-.o 
cent*,  although  a  single  i-siie  was  six  and  one 
fourth  cents. 

In  tin  iss'u  of  1  N/tol-cr  2~ .  171P.  is  announced 
the  nturn  of  Coventor  St.  <  lair  from  the  tour 
up  tin  ri\cr  wh.-re  In-  hat!  laid  off  a  new  county, 
to  which  he  bad  given  the  name  of  Ross,  of 
which  Chillicothe  wa-  the  county  town  The 
oilier  news  item-  of  Wnl  natnrt  were  lh--  mar- 
riage of  Isaac  \  aw -e  t-  •  IVi-y  I'.roadrick  and 
the  finding  in  the  1  »hio  River  of  tlu  Im*1y  of 
Dnnul  Punml  ii  Columbia  Mr.  F.mmcl  was 
disceu.hvg  the  river  111  a  skiff  in  winch  h<  had 
-"ir.c  wh:«ke\  "ot  ;i  In.  It.  (•"■'■.{!<';  he  ,ir •>>:!>•  too 
>r<V,'v,  ititil  '<o'.v'  •  r .  -  r  ■  t-  /,•■'.''  (J  ;  .v  'i«l  to  his  ow 
1 1  i/l.Vi'ri'f.'i  'ij 

Among  iln  advertis,  merit-  h  t|H  aiiiiounc.- 
r m t  it t  of  th-  new  vvrk  entitle.!  "(  'annibal> 
I'l  gn-s;  .  r  t!  c  r>readful  Horror-  of  French 
Invasion.  .0  displayed  by  Republican  t  tfficer-  and 
S-il.'n  rs.  in  th.-r  I'ettLfy.  h',if,j,  f-ereeutus- 
lifts  and  Hri,!,ioi\.  e\erci-ei!  toward-  the  inno- 
cent inhabitant*  of  C«  r'nanv 

la::-.-  Smith.  duritT.  adverti-e-  for  -ale 
some  -ivt-n  lot-,  takm  in  cvtcution  in  the  suit 
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of  William  Maxwell.  and  divers  horses,  cows 
ami  other  articles. 

Joel  Williams  complains  that  Rufus  Klliot  had 
sold  to  him  a  note  of  John  Ludlow  for  $80  hut 
had  "clandestinely  absented  himself  anil  fraud- 
etitly  carried  off  the  said  note." 

Col.  John  S.  llano  the  commandant  of  the 
first  tiattaluiu  of  militia  gives  notice  to  the  of- 
ficers commanding  tin  companies  to  march  their 
respective  companies  to  the  public  ground  in 
I'incinnati.  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  inst.,  so  as  to 
form  battalion  for  exercise,  hy  eleven  o  "clock 
A.  M.;  a  troop  of  horses  was  included.  I  iaim 
also  offers  for  sale  a  house  and  lot  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  hank  of  Deer  creek.  Cincinnati. 

The  issue  of  OcIoIkt  i,  ij<p>.  contains  the 
speech  of  Governor  St.  Clair  to  the  Legislative 
Council  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  25.  i/<)>/-  I  he  local  news  announces 
the  arrival  in  Detroit  of  Mr.  Sibley .  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  Territory. 
The  editor,  Fdmtmd  Freeman,  notifies  those  who 
are  indebted  for  subscriptions  to  make  payment. 

The  following  produce  delivered  at  this  office 
will  Ik-  taken.  \iz:  Whcet  per  bushel,  five  shil- 
lings. I'.uck -Wheel,  three  shillings  sixpence.  Rye 
two  shillings  six-pence.  Corn  two  shillings,  Oats 
one  shilling  tenpence.  Potatoes  one  shilling  ten- 
pence.  Turnips  nincpence.  Flour  Per  Hundred 
wt.  fifty  shillings.  Corn  fed  Pork  per  hundred 
weight  sixteen  shillings."  Those  wishing  to  dis- 
continue their  subscription,  are  told  that  cash  is 
the  only  produce  that  will  be  received  from 
them. 

The  office  of  publication  of  freeman's  Journal 
was  removed  from  Cincinnati  to  Chillicothc  about 
the  beginning  of  the  vear  1800  where  Freeman 
estabii-hed  the  Clnllieothe  Gazette. 

The  Western  Spy  ami  Hamilton  Gazette 

Ilegan  publication  in  the  spring  of  \~**}.  It  was 
edited  by  Joseph  I  arpentcr  who  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati from  Massachusetts.  He  became  a  prom- 
inent citizen  and  an  active  soldier,  serving  in  the 
War  of  1812  under  the  immediate  command  of 
licmral  Harrison.  He  died  in  the  service  as  a 
result  of  exposure  and  was  buried  in  Cincinnati 
with  military  honors  being  followed  to  his  grave 
h\  a  great  gathering  of  citizen*. 

'Die  Spy  was  the  last  of  the  papers  published 
m  Cincinnati  prior  to  its  incorporation  as  a 
village. 

An  early  announcement  of  May  17,  170/),  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  citizens, 


Griffin  Veatman,  from  whom  the  Cove  was 
named  and  who  kept  the  tavern,  is  as  follows : 
Obsene  this  notice  I  have  experienced  the 
many  cxjienscs  attending  my.  pump,  and  any 
FA  Sill.  Y  wishing  to  receive  the  benefits  thereof 
f«»r  the  future,  may  get  the  same  by  sending  me 
twenty-five  cents  each  Monday  morning."  This 

I  records  the  establishment  of  the  first  permanent 

!  water  works  in  Cincinnati. 

'Die  same  issue  contains  a  notice  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  jiost  office  at  "<  "helieotha." 

The  issue  of.  May  13,  lji/>.  publishes  a  bat- 
talion order  of  Daniel  Sy  mines,  lieutenant-adju- 
tant of  militia,  exhorting  the  officers  to  exercise 
and  teach  the  men  the  necessary  manoeuvres. 
"And  it  is  hoped  that  the  delay  of  the  battalion 

I  muster  may  produce  a  good  effect ;  that  is,  that 

■  the  industrious  farmers  may  have  time  to  put  in 
their  summer  crops,  and  the  industrious  officers, 
at  their  company  jwrades,  may  improve  their  men 
in  exercising  them,  so  that  they  may  Ik-  dis- 
tinguished when  the  battalion  is  formed,  which 
will  be  on  the  fourth  of  July  next." 

At  a  little  later  time  comes  the  announcement 
that  the  battalion  paraded  accordingly.  "Two 
or  three  companies  on  foot  were  in  uniform,  and 
a  troop  of  horse,  alxuit  thirty  m  number,  mostly 
so  also:  the  whole  being  reviewed  by  his  F.x- 
cellency  William  Henry  Harrison,  Coventor  of 
the  Territory  ( pro  tempore  W 

Mr.  Cist  refers  to  the  advertisement  of  Robert 
Park  who  offers  hats  for  cash  or  country  produce 
and  who  wants  to  buy  furs,  at  the  corner  of 
Main  ami  Second,  as  that  of  the  first  hatter. 
This  statement  is  an  error  as  w  ill  l>e  seen  by  the 
advertisement  six  years  ln-fore  of  Joseph  Prince 
who  offered  '  genuine  goixl  hats." 

Another  record  in  temperature  is  recorded 
on  June  35th :  "We  have,  within  these  few 
day  s,  experienced  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than 
was  ever  known  in  the  country.  On  Thursday, 
the  20th.  the  mercury  rose  to  103  in  the  shade, 
four  degrees  higher  than  was  ever  known  before: 
Friday.  21st.  too:  Saturday.  22nd.  </>;  Sunday. 
23rd,  too;  Monday.  24th.  tot." 

An  item  of  July  23rd  shows  the  privations 
to  which  the  early  settlers  were  subjected  :  "Cap- 
tain F..  Kibby  who  sometime  since  undertook  to 
cut  a  road  from  Post  Yinccnncs  to  this  place, 
returned  on  Monday  reduced  to  a  perfect  skele- 
ton—he had  cut  the  road  70  miles,  when  by  some 
means  he  was  separated  from  his  men;  after 
hunting  several  days  for  them  without  success, 
he  steered  his  course  this  way  .    He  has  under-  • 
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Hone  great  hardships,  ami  was  obliged  to  subsist 
on  roots.  &c,  which  he  picked  up  in  the  woods. 
Thus  far  report." 

The  same  paper  contains  a  curious  advertise- 
ment of  a  character  not  altogether  unusual  at 
that  time : 

"Finding  that  the  Impeachment  I  have  laid  in 
against  Benjamin  Walker  cannot  Ik-  substan- 
tiated with  sufficient  proof.  |  do  for  the  future 
clear  and  acquit  him  therefrom;  and  likewise  in 
the  case  of  Slander,  I  do  consider  him  clear  of 
cither  murder  or  felony  in  any  sense  or  meaning 
whatever. 

"FrilBAIM  MoRKlS.N." 

"Nov.  28,  I7<>X." 

A  week  later  appears  the  obituary  of  Kev. 
Peter  Wilson,  hi  recording  this.  Mr.  Cist  is 
again  in  error  as  he  calls  Kev.  Mr.  Wilson  the 
first  clergvman  who  had  sett  lei  1  here,  entirely 
overlooking  Kev.  James  Kemper  who  arrived  in 
Cincinnati,  October  17.  I7«>i .  and  remained  here 
until  <  JetoW-r  7.  1700. 

An  interesting  recipe  for  making  beer  is  con- 
tained in  the  sail*-  numWr.  It  is  here  given  in 
full  in  order  that  any  person  desirous  of  ex- 
perimenting with  it  may  have  the  opportunity  : 

"A  Recipe  to  make  beer  from  the  shells  of 
green  pcav  Tour  -ix  gallons  of  water  on  a 
bushel  of  pcashelK  and  l>«>il  the  whole  until  the 
shells  are  insipid  to  the  taste.  Pour  off  the  water, 
which  will  be  very  sweet,  into  a  clean  tub  or  keg. 
ainf  add  a  pint  yeast  ami  two  ounces  ground 
ginger.  Fermentation  will  soon  take  place  and 
the  beer  lie  fit  for  use. 

"Peer  obtained  in  this  manner  is  very  clear, 
has  a  fine  amber  color,  is  pungent  to  the  taste 
and  bears  a  line  bead  when  pmml  into  a  tum- 
bler: is  superior  to  mo(as«cs  beer  and  not  inferior 
to  mead. 

"One  bushel  of  the  shells  will  make  several 
dozen  W>t tics  of  Wer.  The  beer  should  W-  put 
in  strong  bottles  and  the  corks  secured  hy  wire. 
If  the  ccll.i!  is  net  c-i>!  the  bottles  will  burst 
with  an  explosion,  as  the  author  of  this  com- 
munication has  experienced. 

"The  Wer  distilled  >ields  a  spirit  of  the  taste 
and  color  of  whiskey." 

This  paper  as  well  as  its  predecessors  contains 
many  advertisements  asking  debtors  to  settle. 
There  is  not  much  variety  in  these  notice*  but 
one  of  C  Averv.  concluding  a  series  of  requests, 
is  publish,  !  on  SiptmiW-r  jy,  I7</).  in  little  dif- 
ferent tern's  .is  it  offers  a  spei  ia!  in<hiccmrnt  to 
t      debtors:    -.My  -enemus  friends —h  ma\  sewn 


like  an  absurdity  to  give  you  another  call,  to  as- 
sist nie  to  jicrform  my  journey  to  the  Atlantic 
States,  t  >ne  moment's  retlection  to  men  of  sense 
as  I  know  you  all  are,  will  W-  sufficient  to  shew 
\  on  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  bring  out  my 
family  to  this  place  without  a  considerable  sum 
of  M't  >NKY,  \c. 

"<  •FN TLFMFW  you  are  to  sa>  whether  I 
shall  go  to  the  Atlantic  States  or  not.  I  flatter 
myself  that  there  is  not  one  man  among  you 
but  what  will  exert  every  nerve  to  accomplish  my 
wishes  this  tunc.  Your  distressed  friend  and 
very  humble  servant." 

hi  the  Spy  of  ScptctnWr  17.  I7<><).  "Murray 
Cockran  Wgs  leave  to  inform  the  public,  that  he 
has  opened  genteel  Private  l>«1gings  at  the 
house  of  Major  Doyle,  at  the  b«>t  of  the  second 
bank  011  Main  street  in  Cincinnati,  leading  from 
Col.  <  iibson's  to  Co|.  dano's;  the  house  is  com- 
fortable, and  pleasantly  situate,  and  will  W-  kept 
m  the  most  decent  and  reasonable  manner." 

Another  <iun  of  unusual  character  is  sent  out 
from  Hamilton  County  Prison.  1  Vtobcr  171/0.. 
m  the  following  language:  "Those  indebted  to 
Dr.  Homes  are  desired  to  remit  him  the  sums 
due — he  Wing  confined  to  jail  deprives  him  of 
the  pleasure  of  calling  personally  on  his  friends 
-they  will  therefore  particularly  oblige  their  un- 
fortunate friend.  b>  complying  with  ihis  request 
without  Iosn  of  time." 

On  ScptcmWr  loth  of  this  \ear  appears  a 
name  that  Wcaitn  well  known  in  early  Cincin- 
nati history.  "Francis  Metics-u  r  Wgs  leave  to 
inform  the  ptililu  that  be  has  opened  a  coffee- 
house at  Cincinnati,  at  the  f<»»i  of  the  bill  on 
Main  street,  where  he  proposes  to  retail  differ- 
ent kinds  of  liquors,  ami  all  kinds  of  pastry,  &c 
He  yvill  punctually  attend  the  coffee-house,  which 
will  W  open  from  z  o'clock  until  <>  P.  M.  Hi* 
sign  is  PFCASl'S  the  bud  f.sf.  fallen  to  the 
ground.  Also  teaches  the  French  language. 
School  to  begin  on  Monday  the  .'.id  inst..  at  his 
house :  teaching  every  evening,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  excepted." 

Samuel  Stilt  in  his  ■'Recollections*'  tells  us  that 
this  property  at  tlx  font  of  the  hill  is  the  lot  on 
the  southwest  comer  of  Main  and  Third  streets 
and  1  no  feet  on  Main  and  -»oo  on  Third  street 
where  the  trust  company's  hank  afterwards  Stood 
It  was  bough'  in  17-/'  W  Member,  who  came 
frotu  (  i.illipohs,  for  an  old  saddle  worth  ten  or 
fifteen  d'  'tars,     (t  incinnati  in  1S51),  p.  I47A 

The  ci  rntiitnt  of  Mr  Cist  np«>n  this  sale  as 
well  as  u;>on  the  purchase  by  Hc/ckiah  Flint  at 
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about  the  same  time  of  a  lot  of  similar  dimen- 
sions on  Walnut  Mow  Fourth  for  $150  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  topography  of  tlie  early 
days  of  the  eiiy.  He  speaks  of  the  Main  street 
property  in  !"</•  as  "overhung  by  the  abrupt 
In  nit  of  the  hill,  which  injured  present  improve- 
ment in  that  region  of  the  city,  and  induced  the 
Imputation  to  spread  over  the  second  table,  even 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  Public  landing 
and  business  stmts  ,,f  the  city."  (Cincinnati  in 
1841,  p.  105.) 

<  >n  October  1  jy),  James  White  advertises 
a  day  and  night  school.  Evening  school,  two 
dollars  per  quarter,  the  scholars  finding  fire  wood 
and  candles. 

A  little  later  Mcnessier's  coffee-house  evi- 
dently took  tire,  for  <>n  November  iS.  17^;.  we 
rind  that  he  publishes  a  card  of  thanks  referring 
t>i  "the  fact  that  none  but  republicans  and  Amer- 
icans could  have  done  so  much  to  save  his  prop- 
erty: and,  to  testify  his  gratitude,  stands  ready, 
at  any  future  period,  to  sacrifice  his  time,  his 
fortune,  and  his  life,  in  the  cause  of  humanity." 

Some  of  the  advertisements  are  embellished 
with  rude  cuts  which  can  !>e  i*nly  understood  by 
reference  to  the  text.  In  the  issue  of  December 
'7'ri.  tVvton  Short  and  William  H.  Harrison 
advertise  for  an  ex|wrienced  superintendent  and 
laborers  to  cultivate  the  open  lands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  I'.ig  Miami.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  no 
consideration  whether  the  aforesaid  Superin- 
Wtulant  ims  a  family  or  not.  but  the  laboring 
hands  must  come  unincumbered  with  their  fam- 
ilies if  any  the;  should  have." 

Another  advertisement  tells  that  "Doctors  Sell- 
111:111  &  Hall  Inform  the  public  that  they  have 
entered  into  partnership,  in  the  line  of  their  pro- 
fusion," and  ask  their  debtors  to  make  payment. 

lorn.  Rye.  *  >ats  or  corn  let  I  Pork,  will  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  at  market  price." 

R.  Haughton  "having  taught  with  great  repu- 
tation in  different  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, last  winter  and  spring,  and  whose  letters 
of  introduction  to  this  place  and  Lexington,  are 
most  respectable,  begs  leave  to  inform  the  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  t  1  Ni  l  N  \  ATI  and  its  vicin- 
ity, that  if  honored  with  their  patronage,  be  in- 
tends o|>ening  a  school  here  as  s.>on  as  a  suf- 
ficient mimU-r  (sixteen  etr  more  scholars)  shall 
subscribe. 

He  teaches  particularly,  the  Minuet  Cotillion, 
Cotillion.  French  and  Fuglish  Sets,  in  all  their 
various  and  ornamental  branches— Fxclusive  of 
which,  be  teaches  the  most  fashionable  Country- 


Dances  and  the  City  Cotillion,  taught  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.— His  terms 
are  three  dollars  entrance,  and  five  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  quarter. 

"N.  B.  Mr.  Haughton  also  teaches  some  fa 
voritc  Scottish  Reels." 

'Hie  dancing  school  was  to  commence  every 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  and  in  the  evening  from 
seven  to  nine  he  taught  gentlemen  who  could 
not  attend  in  the  day. 

The  issue  of  January  7,  1800,  announces  as 
follows : 

"SET  1 1  L  I  TTER" 
"  Tax-emkeeper" 

"Through  the  channel  of  the  SPY  Ings  leave- 
to  inform  the  friend  ami  the  public,  that  he  has 
returned  to  his  house  on  Main  street,  where 
every  nerve  shall  l>e  exerted  to  accommodate  and 
give  satisfaction  to  all  who  may  please  to  honor 
him  with  tlicir  custom.- 

"Cincinnati,  January  7,  i8«x>." 

The  following  is  an  advertisement  asking  for 
recruits:  "ATTENTK  >N—  Lome  unto  me  all 
ye  who  labor,  ami  I  will  give  \ou  rest.  A  RE- 
CRUITING RENDEZVOUS  is  established  at 
FORT  WASHINGTON,  under  the  directum  of 
Captain  Vance,  where  all  those  who  are  am- 
bitious to  serve  their  count rv  in  the  HONOR- 
ABLE CHARACTER  of  ' SOLDIERS,  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  gratified,  provided 
thev  bring  with  them  %ood  characters  its  citizens. 
and  SOUND  CONSTITUTIONS,  uniuqiaircd 
by  vicious  habits. 

"An  abundant  supply  of  WHISKEY,  FOOD 
and  CLOTHING,  of  the  best  quality— 
TWELVE  IK  >LLARS  BOUNTY,  and  from 
FIVE  to  TEN  DOLLARS  per  month— <<»m- 
fortable  quarters,  and  a  life  of  ease,  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

"Fort  Washington.  January  10.  1X00. 

"N.  B.  Punishment  is  to  fie  expected  where 
vicious  conduct  may  rentier  thai  disagreeable 
measure  necessary. " 

An  item  significant  of  the  habits  of  the  day 
long  before  gambling  on  elections  had  been  dig- 
nified by  the  newspapers  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  April  (j.  1S00:  Notice!  Refrain  from 
gambling !  The  vice  and  immorality  bill  goes 
in  force  on  the  first  of  May  next !" 

<  >n  June  25th  is  published  the  following:  "A 
child  of  James  Walker.  Iiorn  blind  ami  only 
five  years  old.  is  visited  by  crowds  of  people  for 
bis  great  sagacity  and  foresight.     He  foretold 
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llic  yellow  fever  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
last  season,  and  al-ei  the  present  scarcity  of  bread 
in  Kiimpe.  He  says  that  before  the  year  1X08, 
the  jacobins  are  to  swarm  into  our  country,  to 
overthrow  the  present  government  ami  to  put  to 
deatli  the  clergy  and  the  religious  «.t  both  sexes ; 
that  having  iff  octet  I  this  revolution  they  will 
then  fall  out  tor  the  supremacy,  and  finally  de- 
stroy each  oilier  with  the  sword,  after  which 
the  present  government  will  be  restored  and  the 
country  flourish  for  mic  hundred  year-." 

(  »n  July  \<>,  I Sr *  1,  is  recorded  the  finding  of  a 
blacksmith's  anvil  "which  was  taken  up  floating 
on  the  <  >hio  on  Saturday  last !" 

At  the  same  time  (hose  desiring  to  join  a  vol- 
unteer light  infant!  \  company  are  requested  to 
meet  al  Mr.  Meatman's  tavern. 

A  notice  of  Peccmhti  J71I1  is  .is  follows: 
"Those  gcnilciitiii  and  ladies  who  feci  disjx.sed 
lo  patrom/e  a  SIXdlM,  Si  IK  ><  »L.  v\  ill  please 
to  convene  at  die  C  ourt  li..iise.  tomorrow  (  Veil- 
ing, at  candle  light-  As  it  is  promised  to  have 
singing,  they  will  piea-t  bring  their  hooks  with 
them." 

John  Smith  of  Columbia  hiiiis  to  have  suf- 
fered much  from  attacks  as  indicated  bv  the 
following  notice,  winch  ap|vcarcd  1  chruary  uth: 
To  all  it  mux  r./n.vni.  IV  it  remcmlH  red  that 
I.  Richard  Powncs,  having  reporteil  (bat  John 
Smith,  of  Columbia,  did.  in  (he  course  of  last 
slimmer,  pass  a  number  of  liank  notes,  with  an  in- 
tuition of  deception  and  fraud.  These  are  to 
certiiv.  (bat  as  I  never  bean!  any  thing  alleged 
to  live-  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Smith  s  character, 
bv  other-,  in  the  above  affair,  and  as  1  never 
knew  any  thing  myself  of  it,  or  discovered  any 
tiling  111  (he  ennduct  of  Mr.  Smith  to  justify  the 
calmnnv — thai  slanderous  report  is  unfounded 
and  unjust,  and  which  I  t.  - published  at 
the  instance  of  one  oi  Mr.  Smith's  inveterate 
enemies,  as  I  am  willing  to  i  lev  la  re  on  oath 
whenever  I  am  tailed  on.  Witness,  mt  hand, 
this  tir«t  day  of  [■'ehruarv,  1H01." 

A  ver\  remarkable  adv  t  rtis* mi  nt  ap|H-ar-  at 
a  little  later  tune  : 

"PI  HI.K'  I  1  11. I  ,  Y.  A-  O  fMI'WY  ..f 
persons  having,  at  considerable  expense  "f  time, 
and  tioublc.  rte'e-nilv  invented  a  machine  capable 
of  prope!!mg  .1  Isot  against  -inani  wuh  e. n 1  - 
eralik  \el.  vitv.  by  the  iHuer  of  steam  .  r  <•.',/..,'.- 
rei^iT.  ami  e  nil  naming  the  opinion,  that  if  re- 
•  htced  10  practice,  gre.it  a<lvantage  must  fl« .w 
Horn  it  f  the  coimtrv.  a-  if  ns  -.It  afford  a  regular 
and  e  :i>\  1  -i  -nve  ■  .iiu  •<•.  1.  .r  pri  ].e  r*\  doyen  tl.  vari- 


ous navigable  rivers,  ami  a  safe  anel  speedy 
return,  either  in  specie.  or  the  produce  of  the 
country  below;  take  the  liberty  of  soliciting  the 
aid  of  the  public,  the  Utter  to  enable  them  to 
carry  into  effect  an  invention  which  promises  te> 
be  of  so  general  utility, 

"Nor  is  the  invention  confined  lo  boats  alone; 
it  is  c«|ually  applicable  lo  mills,  ami  other  me- 
chanical we.rks.  !t  is  the  wish  of  many  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  county  ,  that  those 
persons  who  feel  a  dis]H.siiiuii  lo  patronize  the 
alx iv e  undertaking,  will  please'  to  meet  on  Fri- 
day evening,  the  -*>th  insi..  ai  Mr.  Ycalman's  in 
this  place,  at  <>  e-'clenk.  I'.  M.  They  will  then 
have  an  opportunity  te.  jmlge  of  the  propriety 
of  the  unelertaking,  anel  (..  offer  to  it  that  aid 
which  it  may  be  found  to  merit." 

This  same  subject  is  referred  to  in  an  adver- 
tisement at  a  lit l It  later  time  as  follows: 

"TO  TIIF.  Rl'MLIC.  We.  the  subscribers 
Samuel  lleighway  ami  John  Pool,  at  the  request 
of  a  immUr  of  gentlemen,  who  have  expressed 
a  wish  for  the  bringing  mto  effect  a  iiu\luiiin\)l 

fr<e/i\f.  Constructed  for  the  f>rt>f>t'lUn£  of  /'»'<»/.< 

,:^iiiitxl  the  ttrctnt  of  rr.  er.s_  tides  and  eurre>its, 
by  the  fo:eer  of  STFAM.  or  KI.ASTIl  VA- 
POR, of  which  we  are  proprietors,  propose-  bring- 
ing it  into  immediate  use.  by  the  aid  of  voluntary 
subscriptions,  from  those  public  spirited  persons 
who  mav  feel  disposed  l  >  patroiii/e  so  im|>«>rtant 
a  discovery  From  every  jiroliable  calculation, 
(he  ce'innioditie-  of  trade-  may  Ik-  conve  yed  to  and 
from  any  place  e.f  inland  situation,  at  one  third 
e»f  the  expense  which  the  same  service  can  pos- 
sibly be  elone  tor.  bv  the  tedious  method  at  pres- 
ent pursued.  The  excellency  of  the  construction 
is  such  that  it  will  very  little  incommode-  the 
stowage  of  the  vessel,  as  tt  will  not  occupy  more 
than  one-tenth  part  thereof,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased bv  traders  m  general,  at  the  moderate 
sttili  of  al>"llt  se  Veil  hutlilred  dollars.  It  |s  eepiallv* 
applicable  to  mills  in  elrv  seasons,  when  the  water 
is  insufficient,  bv  supplying  jt.  Anticipating  the 
manv   advantages   winch   the   Western  country 

will  derive  from  the  eliscoverv,  if  redtlieel  to  prac- 
tice-, it  is  particularly  re C"tim u ndt d  by  several 
gentle-men.  a-  alhive.  to  the-  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, to  gtye  it  that  sanction  an. I  support  which 
they   think  it  merit-." 

Ai  a  meeting  of  Republican-  held  on  March 
Jo-Jl  at  Mr  Mrtu  — :it  >  li'-tel  to  e-elebrate  the 
ele-etiori  of  Mr  !■  tVer- on  to  the  pre-itleilcy.  Oil- 
/ill  John  llc.o  S.  ;.m.  s  pre  sided  One  of  the 
!".!•:•  was  ;be   following-       I  he  late  Mr  W'ash- 
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mgtoii.  May  his  memory  ami  time  prove  co- 
eval. |  The  eompany  \<fpt  and  iciped  their  eyes.) 
Air,  dead  march." 

The  passing  of  the  first  sea  vessel  on  April  27, 
1S01.  is  recorded  as  follows :  "  Anchored  otT  this 
place  on  Moinlay  afternoon,  the  brig  St.  Clair, 
commodore  W  hipple  commander,  of  one  hun- 
dred ions  burthen.  She  was  huilt  at  Marietta, 
and  is  allowed  by  good  judges  to  he  well  built, 
and  a  handsome  vessel.  She  is  completely  rigged 
and  ready  for  sea-  Iter  cargo  is  the  produce  of 
the  country  —  she  is  ImuuuI  for  some  of  the  W'e-t 
Indian  islands. 

"On  her  arrival  the  banks  were  crowded  with 
|*ople,  all  eager  to  view  this  pleasing  presage  of 
the  future  greatness  of  our  infant  country.  This 
is  the  lirst  vessel  which  has  descended  the  Ohio 
e«plipped  for  sea." 

A  curious  complaint  is  made  by  a  corresjM ind- 
ent on  May  .tub.  about  women  bringing  their 
children  to  church  and  not  earn  ing  them  out 
when  they  cry.  "Nothing,  is  more  disagreeable, 
to  either  speaker  or  hearer,  than  the  bawling  of 
children;  but  some  persons  will  hear  the  sermon, 
even  though  it  should  In*  at  the  ex|iense  of  every 
other  person  present  It  would  be  well,  also,  if 
persons  were  to  leave  otT  hammering  on  frying- 
pans,  during  divine  service." 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  this  year 
bv  one  parte  at  Veatman's  and  another  at  a 
spring  on  the  hank  of  the  <  >hio  just  alnivc  Deer 
creek  bridge.  A  broad  rock  served  as  a  talrie. 
Citizen  John  Clcvcs  Sytnnies  acted  as  president 
and  I  itizen  Dr.  William  < iotorth.  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  day.  The  meetings  have  all  been  re- 
ferred to  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

A  town  meeting  was  called  September  30th, 
"to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing the  town  incorp.ratcd.  at  Mr.  Veatman's 
tavern,  this  evening.'" 

A  new  kind  of  dun  was  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "To  subscribers  —  \Vanie<r  immediately, 
A  Ol  AM  ITV  OF  CASH,  for  which  receipts 
will  Ik-  given,  and  credits  entered  at  the  highest 
price.  Fnqnirc  of  Carpenter  &  Findlay.  Spy 
office    (  VtolK-r  10,  1X01." 

(  >n  September  23rd.  Levi  McLean  once  more 
"advertises  his  sinping  school,  one  dollar  for 
thirteen  nights,  or  two  dollars  per  quarter;  sub- 
s<-nl)ers  to  find  their  own  wi«m1  and  candles." 

1  >n  iX-eemlK-r  io,th.  the  Cincinnati  Theatre 
which  ha«l  been  announced  in  the  issue  of  Sept  em- 
l*r  30,  iKul,  published  an  appeal  to  subscribers 
to  advance  the  sum  of  25  cents  on  each  ticket, 


and  offers  to  sell  single  tickets  for  that  night 
only  for  50  cents  each. 

The  same  number  contains  a  call  for  a  public 
meeting  to  take  measures  for  procuring  a  fire  en- 
gine. This  was  in  consequence  of  the  many  fires 
which  were  thought  to  be  of  incendiary  origin. 

The  first  library,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
elsewhere,  is  noted  on  March  6.  1802.  Louis 
Kerr  acted  as  the  librarian. 

The  death  of  Martha  Washington,  April  20. 
i8u2,  was  the  subject  of  a  half  column  of  the 
Spy  printed  in  mourning  on  May  22,  1S02. 

Andrew  Jackson  offers  $50  reward  for  his 
negro  slave  George  who  had  escaped  from  his 
plantation  on  the  Cumberland  River. 

The  opening  of  a  school  for  young  ladies  is 
announced  as  follows:  "Mrs.  Williams  l»egs 
leave  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati, 
that  she  intends  o]H-ning  a  school  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Newman,  saddler,  for  young  ladies,  on  the 
following  terms:  reading,  250  cents;  reading 
and  sewing,  $3:  reading,  sewing,  and  writing. 
350  cents  jxt  quarter." 

Andrew  lirannon  having  published  that  the 
partnership  existing  between  him  and  his  wife 
Alice  had  lieen  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  and 
warning  the  public  not  to  trust  her  receives  a 
reply  in  the  next  issue  as  follows  : 

"The  other  side  of  the  story — Whereas,  An- 
drew lirannon  has  advertised  the  public  not  to 
credit  me  on  his  account,  it  Invomes  my  duty  to 
state,  that  I  have  never  yet  stood  in  need  of  his 
credit.  When  I  married  him.  it  was  in  hopes  of 
a  home  for  my  old  age.  which  is  fast  approach- 
ing: but  how  have  I  been  disappointed!  lie  has 
lived  off  my  means,  refused  to  contribute  to  my 
expenses,  and  treated  me  with  great  unkindness. 
I  leave  this  fellow  to  his  own  reflections,  con- 
fident, if  he  is  not  lost  to  every  sense  of  feeling, 
they  will  he  a  sufficient  punishment  for  his  con- 
duct to  me. 

"Alice  Clkn." 

Another  item  of  the  paper  gives  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  peach  tree  in  the  garden  of  Col.  John 
Armstrong  of  Columbia,  which  bore  fruit 
nearly  as  big  as  a  half  bushel  and  which  weighed 
from  20  to  25  pounds.  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  there  has  been  a  deterioration  of  the  peach 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  past  century. 

Notice  is  given  to  the  public  that  "Martin 
I'.anm  &  Company  declined  business  in  Cincin- 
nati on  the  6th  .lay  of  <  k-tober  last." 

On  September  IS.  t8oi.  are  announced  the 
Cincinnati  races  where  "will  be  run  for  on  the 
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first  Tuesday  of  October  next,  over  a  hand- 
some course  near  this  place,  a  purse  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars."  It  is  also  stated  that  a  purse 
of  $50  would  Ik-  run  for  on  the  next  day  and 
on  Thursday  there  would  Ik-  a  sweepstake. 

An  idea  of  the  prices  of  food  products  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  can  lie  ohtained  from 
the  advertising  columns  and  market  reports  which 
appear  from  time  to  time. 

On  August  27.  1800.  William  and  M.  Jones 
announce  that  "as  flower  is  getting  very  cheap, 
(hey  have  enlarged  their  l<»af  to  four  pounds, 
which  is  >oId  at  one-eighth  of  a  dollar  per  loaf, 
or  flour  pound  for  pound,  payable  every  three 

months."  In  October  we  are  informed  that  Im- 
perial or  Gunpowder  tea  was  per  pound,  Hy- 
son, $2.25.  Hyson-skin.  $1.50.  anil  I'.ohca,  Si; 
loaf  sugar.  44  cents.  pepper,  75  and  allspice,  50. 
The  Matches,  and  New  Orleans  market-  eon- 
trolled  the  prios  of  man)  articles.    In  Decem- 


ber at  Natchez,  cotton  was  $22  to  $24  |»er 
cwt. ;  tobacco.  $3  to  $4  |kt  cwt. ;  castings,  to 
cents  per  lb.,  and  bar  iron.  10  to  i2'/j  cents; 
hacon,  10  to  11  cents  per  lb.;  pork  $12  to  $14 
per  bbl.  ;  flour.  $12;  whiskey.  02  cents  per  gallon  ; 
lime.  50  cents  |kt  bushel :  uushclled  corn,  50  cents 
per  bushel. 

In  September  of  the  following  year  we  learn 
that  salt  was  worth  $2  per  bushel  ;  saltpetre,  37 1 .. 
cents  per  lb.;  powder.  75  cents;  lard,  I2,'i;  and 
tar.  50  cents  per  gallon.  Natchez  prices  of  about 
the  same  time  gave  cotton  at  $21 ;  salt  pork. 
per  1>1)I . ;  flour,  $8;  whiskev.  75  cents  per  gallon; 
corn.  $t  per  bushel;  lime.  75  cents;  bacon.  12'  '• 
cents  per  lb;  and  nails.  25  cents,  castings.  12 
cents,  and  bar  iron  14' 1  cents  per  lb. 

New  Orleans  prices  in  January,  1802,  gave 
sugar  at  7  to  8  cents  per  lb.;  indigo,  $1.75  |ht 
lb.  J  flour.  $4  :  fine  blue,  black,  brown  and  mixed 
cl->tlis.  $1.50  to  $2  per  yard. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  TOWN  OF  CINCINNATI  (1802-1819.)  I. 
CONTEMPORARY  ACCOUNTS. 

Cincinnati  in  i8o» — The  Town  in  1804  —  Mansfield — Hildreth — Ashe — Schultz —  Cuming — 
Cutler's  Picture,  "Cincinnati  in  1S09" — L'Hommedieu — Drake's  "Notices  Concerning 
Cincinnati"— Mblish— Cincinnati  in  1812— Streets  in  1814  — Drake's  "Cincinnati  in 
181  5  Flint  —  Thomas  -Cincinnati  in  i 81 7  —  Birkheck ~  Palmer  —  Reminiscences  or 
"Old  Man." 


The  first  period  of  Cincinnaii's  history  as  a 
municipal  corporation  is  that  ir.mi  i8t>j  t«'»  1819. 
During  this  |xrio«l  of  time  the  settlement  re- 
joiced in  the  dignity  of  a  town.  The  township 
organization  was  continued  for  the  purposes  us- 
ually incident  to  such  a  political  >nlxli\ ision  but 
all  administrative  authority  over  the  town  was 
taken  from  the  township  officials  and  from  the 
courts.  At  this  lime  the  history  of  Cincinnati 
as  a  self-governing  community  inay  I*  said  to 
l>egin. 

(  I  \  <  I  N  SWT  1  in  180.;. 

The  town  was  ineor|>orattd  by  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary I,  i8o_».  and  cor|*>ratc  |x»wer  was  vested  in 
a  president,  recorder  and  seven  trustees  who 
formed  the  Select  Council.  B\  the  act  itself 
David  Zicglcr  was  apfx  tinted  the  first  president 
and  Jacob  Burnet  the  recorder,  /.iegler's  ap- 
pointtnent  was  ratified  h>  the  pei.ple  and  he  served 
the  full  term. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  we  have  a  sketch  of 
the  town  made  in  the  first  vear  of  its  corjwirate 
existence  which  gives  some  idea  as  to  its  phy- 
sical appearance.  This  sketch  gives  a  view  of 
the  settlement  extending  from  the  residence  of 
the  jiostma-tcr.  William  KiifTui,  at  the  loot  of 
I  .aw  rente  street  to  a  i>oint  about  opposite  the  end 


of  Vine  street,  which  was  then  not  cut  through  to 
the  river.  Immediately  west  of  Major  Ruffin's 
residence  was  the  large  enclosure  known  as  the  ar- 
tificers' yard  which  must  have  Ixcn  ahout  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  present  Public  landing. 
Back  of  Ruffin's  house  are  shown  the  houses  of 
Judge  Daniel  Symmcs  (mayor.  1808-00.),  Mr. 
Prince  ( mayor,  18041  and  Mr.  Wade.  They  are 
on  the  bluff  aliove  the  prnd  just  back  of  the 
artificers'  yard.  The  house  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Front'  and  Broadway  was  that  of 
Charles  Valticr  where  the  first  store  was  kept  by 
Captain  Bertie.  Next  west  came  the  houses  of 
James  Smith,  first  sheriff,  On.  James  Find  la  v 
(mayor.  1 805 -of  1  and  1810-11),  Dr.  Selman  and 
Connor's  store,  afterwards  Mr.  (ircene's  dwell- 
ing, the  residence  and  store  of  David  Zicglcr 
(mayor  1803-04)  and  adjoining  it  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Front  and  Sycamore  was  ( iriffin 
Veatman's  tavern  on  lot  27.  In  a  room  of  this 
tavern  already  descrilK-d  by  Judge  Burnet  was 
later  an  exhibition  of  wax  figure*.  At  the  time 
of  Purr's  visit  to  Cincinnati,  there  wen-  figures 
of  Purr  and  Hamilton  in  the  duel  scene.  In 
front  of  the  large  indentation  known  as  Veat- 
man's Cove,  the  landing  place  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, was  moored  the  market  house.  According 
to  Ludlow's  plai,  this  cove  ran  almost  entirely 
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across  the  landing.  In  the  cove  itself  and  at 
the  head  of  it  was  a  little  hut  built  hy  a  <jiiiet. 
resolute  young  fellow  named  Smith  who  after- 
wards married  a  .Mi->  Folder.  ( Reminiscences 
of  Jonathan  l.yoii,  i 

The  first  house  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Front  and  Sycamore  was  Martin  I'.aum's  and  A 
little  west  came  that  if  Samtii  I  Si  it » .  lure  a 
year  later  was  tin  Miami  Kxtmrting'  Company's 
Mink  building.  Then  came  a  double  bouse  icon- 
pied  on  tile  east  hv  R.  v.  J..]in  \V.  Iln-wiic  and  on 
the  west  hy  'esse  limit's  store  and  then,  adjoin- 
ing. Jesse  limit's  residence  l  hi  the  northeast 
corner  of  Front  and  Main  was  i  oloticl  t  nlisoifs 
large  house.  subsequently  used  In  Major  Stan- 
ley's store  and  on  the  I'ubltc  l-anding  south  was 
the  store  of  Weaver,  in  the  little  structure  limit 
by  \\  illiams  on  the  landing  and  alter  used  a>  the 
Town  I  louse  for  the  meetings  ,,)  t|U  Select  t  oun- 
cil.  I'.ctwecn  it  ami  the  river  is  .me  and  at  the 
co\e  the  other  of  the  two  gnat  s\caniotes.  The 
latter  tree  gave  "s  name  to  the  street  at  whose 
fool  it  sii.Hid.  On  the  hank  of  the  river  south 
of  Water  street  was  Kiddle's  Mack  sir.it  b  shop 
<  )n  the  north  siile  of  AVaicr  near  Main  was  a 
large  ham  and  stable  muted  In  J<«cl  W  illiams 
ami  just  west  0:1  the  same  >;mi  was  Joel 
Williams'  tavern,  where  the  IXui'vrais  then 
called  the  "Sons  of  Saint  Tammany"  held  their 
annual  festival  «>n  Ma\  IJ.i..  '  >n  the  northwest 
corner  of  lnnl  and  Main  called  Kidd  s  t  orner 
was  Israel  Ludlow's  hoti-c.  the  first  frame:  then 
came  the  houses  of  1  >r  Stall  and  I  >r.  Ramsey 
and  then  the  <  .reeu  Tree  Hotel  with  the  figures 
"\~<lti"  on  the  st.k.  with  the  green  tree  which 
gave  it  its  name  in  front.  (  >n  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Walnut  was  tin  liutw  of  Mr. 
Dick  and  on  the  northwest  crmr.  that  oi  Sam- 
uel Past,  the  watchmaker.  West  on  Front  was 
the  Averv  house  a*id  still  fattllcr  the  \nderson 
house.  A  little  it ; •  oil  Main  street  .  .11  the  tipper 
level  jilsl  nver  the  ton  of  the  <  .rccn  Tree  lintel 
is  show  n  the  first  I 're»ln  teri.m  I  luirch  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Mam  streets  I  .  >rt  Wash- 
ington is  placed  »k 1 1  •  •  u <  1 1 ' <  r  l'>i  tar  hark  from  the 
river  and  ;i-  a  n.  suit  the  pictmes.pie  appearance 
of  which  so  m.iir,  urili  r>  speak  is  .  n!in  K  lost. 
It  should  stand  -n-t  .net  the  n  »id<  nn  »  of  N  at- 
tier and  >'int!i.  din  ctlv  ml  the  hank  be  ■  ud  the 
fr.  g  |n.nd  -Ivwi,  ,,,  the  picture,  almost  .  1 1  r ,  •  t  ]  > 
w.  si  of  ih<  h.  v.~  s  ,.f  Sv  s.  IV  net  and  W  adc 
Dr  Mils,  .n's  r<-id-t:Cc  wa»  •  the  site  now  • 
pied  In  tl>e  1  •  -1.  r  ll.-ia  on  I. streit  and 
in  all  | in .l..d.i I-'  \  .  il  die  f.  rt  had  lniti  placed  m 
ils   pt-.pit    p-'-i'ioii   :n   th.e   pr.'m'.-.   wo'.iM  li.iu' 
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hern  uivisihle  from  the  (Hunt  of  view  from  which 
the  picture  is  taken. 

The  Court  House  with  the  market  place  in 
front  ami  the  jail  and  village  school  huuse  can 
hy  a  considerable  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
selected  from  the  little  structures  in  the  hack 
ground  placed  without  much  regard  to  the  street 
lines.  Menessier's  vineyard,  however,  is  omitted 
as  is  also  the  market  house  built  over  the  cove. 
In  the  extreme  background  at  the  right  is  shown 
a  little  house  just  beyond  the  fort  which  is  prob- 
ably intended  tor  Sargent's  residence.  The 
woods,  however,  are  all  too  far  luck  and  the 
houses  which  were  in  the  main  built  of  logs  have 
too  modern  an  ap|>earance.  The  second  bank  is 
not  imlicated  with  sufficient  distinctness  wist  of 
Vine  street.  This  bank  extended  west  to  Fhn 
where  one  ridge  turned  almost  due  west  and  the 
other  southwest.  ()n  the  north  side  of  Third 
running  west  of  I'ium.  the  original  hank  can  still 
Ik-  seen, 

I  he  lack  of  am  knowledge  of  pcrs|xrtive  on 
the  part  of  the  artist  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
accuracy  of  the  picture.  (  >t  course,  as  Mr.  Ford 
well  -ays.  there  are  not  enough  buildings  to 
accommodate  the  nine  hundred  inhabitants  (more 
or  lis- i  ui  the  town  at  that  tune  but  the  general 
elicct  of  the  picture  showing  the  different  levels 
of  the  city  and  the  lulls  in  the  background  is  very 
striking 

An  effort  has  Uen  made  to  correct  the  inac- 
curaeie:  of  the  picture  m  a  painting  recently 
made  for  this  work  In  the  artist.  Rudolph 
I  schuih.  I  his  painting,  the  pmpertv  of 
James  Wilson  I  hillock .  has  been  repnxluced  for 
the  iKluht  of  the  readers  of  this  work.  It 
has  lK,n  submitted  to  K.  !«  rt  Ual-toii  Jones 
t'.>r  criticism  and  sU-gtsi,oii  as  t.,  Us  ac- 
enracy  and  it  n  cotifnUiiih  Ulieved  that 
the  picture  ll"t  only  ha-  atl  artt-tic  merit  alnwe 
that  iisiiallv  found  in  works  of  tins  character  but 
that  it  is  as  accurate  a  representation  of  Cmein- 
nati  as  it  apixared  in. the  river  sn  the  year 
IS..J  as  it  is  |H.ssih!e  I.,  pnsein  at  this  late  date 
That  there  were  ..th,  r  h  i,.,  s  m  the  village  than 
th.se  shown  on  the  public  goes  without  saving 
and  their  c\a.  t  ]•  k'.iI : ■  -n  ran  of  course  never  Ik- 
known.  Iht  hi'ti-is  tl'.at  are  depicted,  howiver. 
certainly  were  :ri  the  appr.  •\iinate  rv.-itmtis  shown 
and  the  -nui.il  a-Jsaraine  of  die  land-a]*-  is 
thought  to  I.e  ret  -n- d  with  fidelity  to  the  dc- 
m  it  pi  i.  His  hand'  d  down  to  t:-  In  fact  it  is  prob- 
al.'r  tr.it  "arh  -u-h  the  -ei  •  I,  ; ;  .en; .  whuh  began 
to  increase  s.  •  -U-r  ier.d  d\  alter  iXon,  po-<es-ed 
■•  any  ir..rr  b..ii-e-  th.i'i  "h  se  -1.  n\  n  and  cMetld- 
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cd  much  more  to  the  west  and  a  little  more  to 
the  north,  the  general  apj>earancc  of  the  river 
front  was  not  very  much  changed  tor  quite  a 
mimher  of  years  alter  the  date  assigned  to  Mr. 
Tschudi'.s  picture. 

The  descriptions  given  hy  the  early  residents 
and  hy  visiu>rs  agree  in  the  main  with  each  other. 
They  are  of  interest  to-day  as  throwing  light 
ujx.il  the  gradual  development  of  the  town. 

Till-:  TOW  \   IN  1S04. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  the  council  chain* 
Ikt  in  honor  of  the  87th  anniversary  of  the  Mar- 
u-tta  settlement  day.  which  was  celebrated  April 
7.  1875.  A.  II.  Dunlevy,  a  pioneer  In  birih.  hav- 
ing Ineti  Ikihi  in  Columbia.  DeceiiiUr  ji.  1793, 
gave  his  impressions  of  Cincinnati  at  the  time 
he  first  saw  it  in  1804  at  which  time  he  came 
with  his  father,  the  late  i 'resident  Judge  Francis 
Dunlevy  (Dunlavvl.  to  make  a  visit.  He  said: 
"(.  incinnati  was  then  a  very  small  place.  The 
hotel  where  I  put  up  was  near  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Fifth  streets  and  was  kept  by 
one  James  Conn  or  rather  by  his  wife  who  was  the 
most  efficient  of  the  family.  Here  for  some 
year*.  I  was  accustomed  to  stop  during  the  sit- 
tings of  the  court,  and  here  I  always  met.  with 
others.  tho*e  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
1'leas  not  residing  in  the  city.  Among  these 
early  judges,  besides  my  father,  then  the  pre- 
siding judge,  were  Luke  Foster.  James  Silvers, 
I  think,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Wood.  Judge  ( io forth 
also  was  on  the  liencli,  but  lived  in  the  citv.  Here 
too  I  frequently  met  Judge  John  Cleves  Symmcs. 
In  the  early  part  of  court  he  was  always  thronged 
with  purchasers  of  bis  lands,  and  I  have  seen 
him.  while  supping  his  tea,  of  which  he  was  ex- 
cessively fond,  writing  deeds  or  contracts  and 
talking  with  his  friends  ami  those  who  had  busi- 
ness with  him  all  at  the  same  time. 

"From  the  customers  of  this  hotel,  I  think 
tt  was  considered  tin-  lx>l  then  in  -Cincinnati. 
Hut  at  this  time  the  forest  trees  stood  on  the 
south,  east,  and  north  of  this  hotel  prupcrty. 
Directly  south,  across  Fifth  strut.  Tom  Dugan, 
an  old  bachelor  who  left  a  large  property  in  Cin- 
cinnati, bad  a  rough-iron  store:  and  there  were 
very  few  buildings  of  any  size  south  along  Main 
street,  until  tin  corner  of  Main  and  Fourth, 
where,  on  the  north  side,  James  Ferguson  had 
the  best  ston.  I  think,  then  in  (.  incinnati.  The 
oti]\  access  to  the  Ohio  where  wagons  could 
descend  was  at  the  foot  of  Main  street:  and 
ihi«    consisted    simply    of    a    wide    road  cut 


diagonally  down  the  steep  bank  of  the  river.  In 
high  water  there  was  no  other  levee  than  this 
road.  In  low  water,  however,  there  was  a 
wide  beach :  but  this  could  only  be  reached  by 
this  road.  It  may  be'  there  was  a  similar  ap- 
proach to  the  river  at  the  fc»ot  of  Itroadway  ;  but 
if  so,  I  did  not  see  it.  All  north  of  Fifth  street, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  houses,  was  in 
woods  or  inclosed  lots,  without  other  improve- 
ments. In  coming  to  Cincinnati  from  Lebanon, 
miles  of  the  route  were  in  the  woods,  out  of  sight 
of  any  improvements:  and  from  Cuminiusville. 
then  only  a  tavern,  kept  by  one  Cummins  (John, 
1  think),  there  were  but  two  residences  on  the 
road  until  you  came  near  to  Conn's  hotel.  One 
of  these  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cary — I  think 
father  of  General  Samuel  Cary.  of  Hamilton 
County,  so  well  known."  (Cincinnati  Pioneer, 
No.  IV.  p.  30.  ) 

According  to  another  reminiscential  account 
of  the  town  in  1805,  the  population,  which  was 
about  050  at  this  time,  occupied  172  buildings; 
four  of  these  were  of  stone,  six  were  of  brick, 
100.  of  frame  and  53  were  log  cabins.  Tin- 
stone buildings  were  those  of  Jesse  Hunt  on 
Second  near  Fastern  row,  Judge  Aaron  lloforth 
on  Walnut  below  Fourth.  Andrew  Ixtnou  on 
Water  street  and  Joel  Williams,  also  on  Water 
street.  Those  of  brick  were  the  Miami  Fix- 
porting  Company's  Iwnk  building  on  Front  near 
Main,  Judge  Hurnct's*  residence  on  Vine  and 
Third  (th<.-  site  of  the  present  Unmet  House), 
the  building  of  Flinore  Williams  on  F'ifth  ami 
Main  and  Nimmo's  on  Main  near  Fourth  and 
two  others  whose  names  are  not  preserved.  Not 
long  after  this  the  office  of  Liberty  Hall  and  its 
editor,  Rev.  John  W.  I'.rownc.  was  built  at  the 
east  end  of  the  lower  market  house.  (John  D. 
Caldwell  in  Cincinnati  Pioneer,  No.  IV.  p.  7.) 

M  ANSKIKI  D. 

E.  D.  Mansfield,  whose  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  city  and  whose 
life  of  Dr.  Drake  and  "Personal  Memories"  arc 
among  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  Cincinnati 
literature,  arrived  in  Cincinnati  with  his  father 
Jared  Mansfield,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
surveyor-general,  in  <  VtoU-r.  1805.  He  was  a 
very  small  boy  and  his  trip  from  Marietta  and 
hi  si  view  of  Cincinnati  which  was  the  first  town 
he  had  seen  except  Marietta  were  very  vividly 
impressed  upon  his  mind  and  constituted  the  first 
of  his  memories.  His  family  came  down  on  an 
ark.  an  oblong  flat-bottomed  boat,  made  of  boards, 
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with  a  small  cabin  at  one  end  fitted  up  for  his 
mother. 

( )f  C  incinnati  he  says  it  was  "one  of  the  dirtiest 
little  villages  you  cut  saw.  I  >t  course  I  was 
not  driven  around  that  immense  town  to  sc« 
its  splendors  hut  the  principal  street  or  settle- 
ment was  Front  street  and  that  I  saw.  The  chief 
houses  at  that  time  were  on  Front  street  from 
I >roadway  to  Sycamore:  tlicy  were  two-story 
frame  houses,  painted  white.  »  >nc  was  that  of 
ticncral  Findlay .  receiver  of  tin-  Land  <  >fhVe  *  • 
*  *  and  subsequently  nicmlicr  of  Congress 
from  the  Cincinnati  district.  The  Findlay  s  were 
all  of  a  |>opular  ca-lc  of  character.  They  were 
sanguine,  pleasant,  genial  nun.  Belonging  to 
the  iJcmocralic  party,  at  a  time  when  that  party- 
was  dominant  in  nearly  all  the  Slates,  they  were 
readily  promoted  to  political  honors.  James 
Findlav  may  1*-  properly  characterized  as  a  gen- 
tleman— not  so  common  a  character  as  v>me  pcr- 
>ons  sup|N^e.  He  was  easy  in  manner,  kind- 
hearted,  genial,  fond  ot  good  living,  and  a  very 
upright  man."    (Personal  Mcmorus.  p.  t<<  I 

A  traveler.  Josiah  I'. spy.  who  passed  through 
the  town  at  this  time  »  Septeinlicr  4.  1S15  L  s|>caks 
of  Cincinnati  as  a  remarkably  sprightly,  thriving 
town  <>f  alioiit  two  hundred  dwelling  houses. — 
many  of  these  elegant  brick  buildings 

llll  l.kC.IH. 

Curiously  enough.  Mr.  Mansfield's  account  of 
his  trip  does  not  agree  with  that  of  S.  I".  Hil- 
dreth,  who  describes  the  voyage  of  a  little  70- 
I011  schooner  called  tile  "  X'oitparcil."  w  hich  left 
Marietta  April  JIM,  and  contained  am»ni!  other 
passengers  dncral  Mansfield  and  his  family. 
According  to  Mr.  Ilildreth,  new  settlements  and 
improvements  were  springing  u[i  along  tin  bank 
l>etween  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  every  lew  miles, 
there  being  no  less  than  10  towns,  smne  of  con- 
siderable  imp >rtam  e,  in  this  distance.  I'm  miles. 
The  vov.igc  took  17  days  and  they  landed  on 
the  8th  of  May. 

"Tlie  enlivening  notes  of  the  file  and  drum 
at  reveille  weti  tio  longer  heard,  and  the  loud 
hf» >niing  "I  tin  11  •  r»i  11:0  gun.  as  it  rolled  its 
echoes  along  1 1 1 « -  hills  and  the  winding  shores  of 
tlx-  river,  had  c<a-<d  to  awaken  the  inhabitants 
from  their  slurnlk!-.  <  ii.cmnati  ha<l  Ih<  n  (nun 
its  foundation  until  withm  a  short  period  the 
heat!<|Uarler  s  of  the  diffe  rent  armies  engaged  in 
the  Indian  wars;  and  the  continual  arrival  and 
departure  "f  the  troop-,  the  landing  of  boat* 
and  .1.  taeluia  nts  ot  p.i.Ul-r-es  vvith  provisions. 


had  given  to  this  little  village  all  the  life  and 
activity  of  a  large  city.  Peace  was  now  restored . 
and  the  enlivening  hum  of  commerce  was  begin- 
ning to  Ik-  heard  on  the  landings,  while  the 
bustle  and  hurry  of  hundreds  of  immigrants 
thronged  the  streets  as  they  took  their  departure 
for  the  rich  valley  s  of  the  Miamis,  the  intended 
home  of  many  a  weary  pilgrim  from  the  At- 
lantic States.  The-  log  houses  were  beginning 
to  disappear — brick  and  frame  buildings  were 
supplying  their  places.  Large  warehouses  had 
arisen  near  thr  water  for  the  storing  of  groceries 
and  merchandise,  brought  up  in  lxargcs  and  keel- 
boats  from  the  far  distant  city  of  New  <  >rleans." 
(American  Pioneer,  Vol.  I,  p.  98.) 

AS1IK. 

Another  view  of  the  town  is  given  by  the 
I'.nglishman.  Thomas  Ashe,  elsewhere  referred 
to,  who  visited  it  in  the  following  year,  i8o<>. 
lie  chose  during  a  part  of  his  travels  to  act  thr 
part  of  a  Frenchman  under  the  name  of  D'Ar- 
ville  and  he  assumed  tin-  character  of  a  learned 
man  of  science.  He  evolved  the  theory  that  the 
earthworks  in  Cincinnati  were  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city  and,  as  has  already  U-en  stated, 
swindled  Dr.  tioforth  out  of  his  collection  of 
relics.  In  his  account  of  his  travels  published 
a  tier  his  return  to  Furo|>c  he  describes  Cincin- 
nati as  follows : 

"Tlu  town  consists  ,.f  al-nit  three  hundred 
houses,  frame-  and  log.  built  on  two  plains,  the 
higher  and  the  lower,  each  of  which  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  opposite  shore,  the  mouth  of 
Licking,  the  town  of  Newiiort.  and  the  (  )hio 
waters  for  a  considerable  way  U.th  up  and  down. 
I  lie  public  buildings  consist  of  a  court  house, 
prison,  and  two  plans  of  worship;  and  two 
printing-presses  ate  1  stablished.  which  issue  pa- 
per* once  a  wok  Cincinnati  is  aKo  the  lino 
of  communication  with  the  chain  of  torts  ex- 
tended from  Fort  Washington  to  the  westward, 
and  is  the  principal  town  in  what  is  called 
Sv mines'  Purchase.  'Hie  garrison  end  of  the 
town  is  now  in  a  state  of  rum.  A  land  office 
for  tin'  sale  of  Cotigr<  ss  kinds  at  two  dollar* 
per  acre  is  held  in  the  tovvn.  and  made  no  less 
than  se  venteen  thousand  contracts  the  last  year 
with  persons  fxith  from  Kuropc  and  all  parts  of 
the  I'nitid  Siati«  So  verv  gnat  and  extensive 
is  the  character  of  the  portion  of  the  State  of 
which  this  town  is  the  fort  and  capital,  that  it 
absorbs  tb  whole  reputation  of  the  country, 
d.  prives  it  of  its  top  .graphical  name,  and  is  dis- 
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linguishcd  by  that  of  the  'Miami*.'  In  Holland, 
Germany,  Ireland,  and  the  remote  parts  of 
America,  persons  intending;  lo  emigrate  declare 
that  they  will  go  to  the  'MiatmV    '    *  9 

"The  commerce  at  present  is  conducted  by 
the  keepers  of  about  thirty  stores.  *  *  »  The 
merchants,  however,  make  an  exorbitant  profit. 
Those  of  four  years'  standing,  who  came  with 
goods  obtained  at  Philadelphia  and  llaltimore 
on  credit,  have  paid  their  dehts.  and  now  live 
at  their  ease.    *    *  * 

"In  general  the  people  of  Cincinnati  make  a 
favorable  impression;  they  are  orderly,  decent, 
sociable,  liberal,  and  unassuming :  and  were  I 
compelled  to  live  in  the  Western  country.  I  would 
give  their  town  a  decided  preference.  There 
ate  among  the  citizens  several  gentlemen  of  in- 
tegrity, intelligence,  and  worth."  I  Travels  in 
America  in  t8of>,  p.  201.) 

Tlv  ladies  he  found  possessed  of  comeliness, 
distinction  ami  taste,  of  tall,  slender  and  grace- 
ful figures,  with  much  animation  and  expression. 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  particularly  won 
his  praise  were  Generals  Findlay  and  (iano, 
Messrs.  Dugan  and  Moore  and  his  dupe,  Dr.  G<> 
forth.  The  amusement  of  the  time  consisted 
he  says  of  halls  and  amateur  plays  "the  former 
of  which  going  to  literary  and  humane  purposes 
disposes  me  to  think  them  Itoth  entertaining  and 
good." 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  accotint 
is  the  mention  of  the  garrison  at  tile  end  of  the 
town :  the  troops  had  been  moved  across  the 
river  a  couple  of  years  before,  although  it  was 
not  until  1808  that  the  fort  was  entirely  dis- 
mantled.  The  removal  of  the  soldiers  was  ob- 
viously an  important  event  in  the  life  of  the  set- 
tlement. 

Dr.  Ilildreth  in  the  quotation  already  cited  re- 
fers to  the  ini|>ortatice  of  the  headquarters  to 
the  city  and  the  fact  that  the  notes  of  the  fife 
and  drum  and  the  Naming  of  the  morning  gun 
were  no  longer  heard.  The  agitation  over  the 
Rnrr  conspiracy,  however,  must  have  given  again 
a  military  appearance  to  the  city  for  a  short 
time  for  Mrs.  Ludlow  in  her  "Journal"  records 
under  date  of  September  28,  1806,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fear  of  Burr's  schemes,  cannon 
ha«l  been  "planted  on  the  hank  and  a  sentinel  sta- 
tioned on  the  watch.  The  light  horse  commanded 
by  Captain  Ferguson  have  gallantly  offered  their 
sirvices,  and  Captain  Carpenter's  company  of 
infantry  are  on  the  alert.  Cincinnati  has  quite 
the  appearance  of  a  garrisoned  town.    A  tre- 


mendous cannonading  was  heard  yesterday,  ami 
all  thought  Burr  and  his  armament  had  arrived ; 
but  it  was  only  a  salute  to  a  fleet  of  fiat-l>oat.s 
containing  military  stores  for  the  different  sta- 
tions on  the  river."  (  Garrard's  Memoir  of  Char- 
lotte Chambers,  p.  63.) 

SCIIULT7-. 

In  1807  a  German  tourist  named  Schultz  made 
a  trip  through  the  Western  and  Southwestern 
country.  He  subsequently  published  an  account 
of  his  travels.  At  Cincinnati  he  found  three 
hundred  houses  several  of  which  were  "very  gen- 
teel buildings;  it  has  a  bank,  market-house,  print- 
ing-office, and  a  number  of  stores  well  stocked 
with  every  kind  of  merchandise  in  demand  in 
this  country.  The  markets  are  well  furnished 
both  as  to  ahundance  and  variety."  Flour  was 
but  $3.50  to  $4.00  a  barrel  and  the  country 
around  produced  all  the  necessities  of  life  with 
but  very  little  lat>or.  He  speaks  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington as  still  l>cing  at  the  npi>cr  end  of  the 
town  although  useless  at  the  time  by  reason  of 
the  increased  population  of  the  country.  (Trav- 
els Through  Ohio,  Vol.  I.  p.  181.) 

I'l.-MINCL 

In  the  following  year  F.  Cuming  of  Phila- 
delphia visited  the  settlement.  The  houses  he 
found  were  many  of  them  all  brick  and  all  in 
general  well  built  and  well  painted  with  that 
air  of  neatness  so  conspicuous  in  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey.  Sonic  of  the  new  brick  houses  were 
of  three  stories  with  flat  roofs  and  one  of  four 
stories  was  then  building.  lie  particularly  men- 
tions the  handsome  brick  house  beautifully  sit- 
uated just  outside  the  west  end  of  the  town  be- 
longing to  Jacob  Burnet,  "an  eminent  lawyer." 
( >f  the  old  fort  he  observed  no  remains.  His 
visit  was  in  May  and  the  sale  had  taken  place 
a  couple  of  months  before  and  evidently  the 
work  of  demolition  had  been  complete. 

c  t'Tl.KR's  PICTURE,  "CINCINNATI  IN  l8o«j." 

In  the  well  known  picture  called  "Cincinnati 
in  1800,"  is  found  the  earliest  contemporary 
representation  of  the  town— At  the  extreme  right 
beyond  the  space  which  had  In-en  occupied 
by  the  military  reservation  was  the  j>ost  office 
kept  b>  Major  Ruffin.  On  the  northwest  comer 
of  Broadway  and  Front  was  a  small  building, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  erected  by  Captain 
Bartle  and  finished  and  occupied  by  Charles 
Yattier.    Next  to  it  was  a  three-story  house 
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known  as  Smith's  Tavern,  the  headquarters  of 
dcncral  Harrison  in  the  W  ar  of  1812  and  the 
residence  of  his  family  during  his  absence  with 
the  army.  At  the  corner  of  Sycamore  and  Front 
streets  was  Yeatman  s  Tavern.  In  the  stone 
stable  in  the  rear  of  this  were  held  the  amateur 
dramatic  performances  in  which  took  part  Hthan 
Allen  Brown,  afterwards  (Governor  of  the  State, 
(ieiveral  Findlay  and  Mr.  Sill,  both  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Mr,  Tot  ten,  afterwards  gen- 
eral in  the  engineers'  department,  Mr.  Rollings 
and  Mr.  \Va<le,  attorneys,  Colonel  Cutler,  Capt. 
John  Mansfield  and  Nicholas  Longworth.  The 
proceeds  of  this  performance  were  intended  to 
be  given  for  the  foundation  of  a  public  library 
but  they  were  eventually  devoted  to  the  erection 
of  a  market  house  Lower  Market  street.  <  >n 
Front  street  a  little  west  of  Sycamore  was  a 
three-story  building  occupied  by  the  Miami  Fx- 
jiorting  Company. 

The  original  picture  made  by  Lieut  Jcrvis 
Cutler,  who  is  said  to  have  been  stationed  for  a 
time  at  Ncwqiort  Barracks,  is  contained  in  "A 
Topographical  Description  of  the  State  of  (  >hio. 
Indiana  Territory  and  Louisiana,  etc..  b>  a  late 
officer  of  the  Cnitcd  States  Army"  published  in 
Boston.  181.2.  This  curious  view  of  Cincinnati 
in  1809  is  designated  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  his 
bibliography  as  the  first  engraved.  Practically 
the  same  view  is  reprinted  in  'Shaffer  s  Business 
Director)  for  1840."  where  it  is  entitled  "Cin- 
cinnati in  l8o<>  from  a  picture  in  possession  of 
D.  A.  Shaffer  drawn  by  Capt.  F.  Cutler."  The 
view  known  as  Cincinnati  in  1 810  is  apparently 
taken  from  a  section  of  (bis  picture  This  is 
the  one  usually  printed.  John  D  Caldwell  re- 
published a  |M>rtion  of  it  in  the  "Cincinnati 
Pioneer"  for  Scpteitil>cr.  1874,  which  includes 
onlv  no  ninth  of  the  river  bank  as  that  pirtion 
occiipied  In  the  Public  Landing  extending  from 
Broadway  to  Main.  It  shows  the  C  ourt  House 
at  Fifth  and  Main  in  the  background.  The 
picture  reproduced  in  this  volume  is  from  the 
Cutler  plate. 

l.'lloMMKOIH 

W'e  ba\e  si  veral  descriptions  of  the  city  a.» 
it  speared  in  1810  S.  S.  I/Hommedieu.  pn-si- 
drnt  of  ihe  Pioneer  \ssov»ation.  in  lit s  inaugural 
address  April  7.  1874.  d<  -chIk  -  it  as  it  appeared 
at  the  time  of  hi*  arrival  in  that  year.  In  the 
summer  of  1810  three  families,  the  posdieks. 
Roger*  and  L'lb  >mnirdi<  n*.  left  Sat:  Harl>or  on 
L«ng  Island  for  the  West  Thev  sailed  bv  boat 
to  New  York  City  without  encountering  anything 


in  particular  except  tin  tailing  ovcrfniard  of  two 
of  the  party,  one  of  whom  was  Samuel  Fosdick. 
Prom  Philadelphia  they  traveled  in  tin-  old  style 
Concstoga  wagons  until  they  reached  Pittsburg, 
fiom  which  point  they  came  to  Cincinnati  on 
keel-boats.  Cincinnati  was  reached  t  ictober  .Jist. 
after  a  journey  of  t>$  days  from  New  York. 

"Cincinnati  was  then  a  village,  containing 
aliont  two  thousand  people.  The  bouses  were 
mostly  frame  or  log  cabins.  located  generally  on 
the  lower  level,  below  what  is  now  Third  street. 
The  princi|>al  street  was  Main,  and  was  pretty 
well  built  upon  as  high  as  Sixth  or  Seventh 
street,  the  latter  being  the  northern  l>oundary  of 
the  village.  It  bad  its  Presbyterian  meeting 
house,  a  frame  building  on  the  square  U-tween 
Fourth  and  Fifth.  Mam  and  Walnut  streets:  its 
graveyard.  Court  House,  jail,  ami  public  whip- 
ping-|x>sti  all  on  the  sank-  square.  l"]wni  this 
same  ground  between  the  Court  House  and  meet- 
ing bouse-.  Iwuids  of  friendly  Indians  would  occa- 
sional! v  have  war-dances,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  villagers;  alter  which  the  hat  would 
be  handed  around  for  the  ln-m-fit.  it  may  be.  of 
the  pappooscs. 

'And  here  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  the 
|*-ws  and  pulpit  sounding-board  of  that  sinii'  old 
pioneer  meeting  house,  built  in  the  years  170.'  <;.<• 
who-,  pulpit  was.  in  1810.  occupied  In  that  able, 
line -liking,  hospitable,  brave  old  Kentucky 
preacher  Dr.  Joshua  L  W  ilson,  are  >titl  m  use 
in  a  small  t  iennan  Lutheran  Church,  on  the 
river  road,  within  the  present  corp.ratc  limits 
of  our  city . 

"The  village  also  had  iis  stone  Meth.sdist 
meeting  house,  built  in  18.15-0/..  situated  on  Fast 
Fifth  street,  a  little  west  of  I  astern  row,  then 
the  eastern  lx>undar\  of  the  village,  now  Broad- 
wav.  It  also  had  its  post  office,  on  the  corner 
of  l,awrcncc  atiii  Front  strict*,  and  its  Davis 
Fmbrce  brewery.  <>n  the  river  bank.  In-low  Race 
street."    (Cincinnati  Pioneer,  No.  III.  p.  II.* 

President  L'Hointnedieu  in  bis  address  to  the 
Pioneer  A-«"H-i.iiinn  April  7.  1874,  suggested  a 
f.  w  contrasts  U-twccn  the  Cincinnati  of  1810 
and  the  time  of  bis  shaking.  In  i8to  the  latest 
mws  from  Furop<  wa»  from  sixty  to  ninety 
da\s  ol,|  In  \H~o  the  neyys  published  in  the 
/. ."(..'i'ji  7'f»«c.<  ;et  six  tti  the  morning  could  be 
read  111  the  Cincinnati  dailies  at  the  same  hour 
of  the  day.  At  an  earlier  -late  a  journey  from 
N1  w  Yi-rk  to  Cincinnati  bv  a  vessel  to  Phila- 
iMplna.  <  '  -nesti'ga  w  agon  to  Pittsburg  ami  a 
kcet  boat  down  the  Ohio  took  '«>  days  while  in 
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1N70  it  conhl  be  made  in  less  than  30  hours. 
Tin  tunc  of  cocbc  has  Ixcn  Mill  more  shortened 
in  tin  last  few  years.  The  ttip  to  New  Orleans 
by  barge,  keel-boat  or  hroadhorn  and  return  on 
horseback  through  the  Indian  country  in  iSto 
occupied  from  three  to  four  nionlhs.  In  1K70  hy 
-tcamhoat  tin  trip  required  15  days  and  four 
days  by  railroad  A  trip  to  Columbus  in  1S10 
occupied  six  to  eight  days  according  to  the 
season  and  depth  of  mud  as  against  three  hours 
at  present,  while  that  to  Dayton  took  from  two 
to  four  days.  In  1810  the  streets  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  year  were  lovcred  with  dust  about 
six  inches  deep  and  at  other  limes  much  deeper 
so  that  there  were  but  two  .  <r  three  points  at 
which  Main  street  could  be  crossed  by  font  pas 
sengcrs.  In  1870.  says  Mr.  L'Moinmcdicu.  the 
fool  passenger  could  cross  at  any  point  with- 
out soiling  Ins  stockings  "if  he  wear  lmots  or 
high  shoes."  In  1810  preachers  gave  sermons 
from  one  and  a  half  hours  to  two  hours  long  and 
sometimes  took  an  inUrmission  for  fifteen  min- 
utes and  then  went  on  with  tlieir  iliscourses.  In 
modern  times  over  half  an  hour  in  delivery  is  not 
generally  acceptable.  Fashionable  parties  at  the 
earlier  dates  were  given  in  the  afternoon  from 
rive  to  nine  o'clock;  at  present  between  ten  in 
the  evening  ami  two  in  the  morning.  In  1K10, 
says  Mr.  L'Moinmcdicu.  public  officers,  con- 
tractors, coiincilmcn,  aldermen.  Congressmen  and 
Senators  were  generally  honest  while  in  1870, 
-a\s  he.  "for  contrast  see  the  newspapers  of  all 
parties  all  over  the  country."'  A  rather  pessimis- 
tic comparison.  (Cincinnati  Pioneer.  No.  III. 
p.  22.) 

IIRAKKS    '  Ni  >  TICKS  ioNCKRNIN*.  CINCINNATI." 

Hy  far  the  most  complete  description  of  the 
city  at  this  time  however  is  the  contemporaneous 
one  made  by  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  in  "Notices  Con- 
cerning Cincinnati."  (he  first  book  published  con- 
cerning the  iity.  Much  of  this  description  has 
already  been  given  in  another  chapter. 

"About  two-tbirds  of  the  houses  are  in  the 
Hotloni,'  the  rest  on  the  'Mill.'  It  is  in  squares 
of  3*jn  feet.  The  streets,  except  I'.roadway 
(which  is  100 1  are  sixty-six  feet  wide.  They 
intersect  each  other  at  "right  angles,  and  the 
meridional  lines  vary  17  deg.  \V.  from  N.  This 
cannot  W  considered  so  favorable  to  ventilation  as 
an  eastern  variation,  for  our  prevalent  winds  are 
.n  a  line  running  from  S.  \V.  to  N.  F.  None 
of  the  streets  are  paved.  Alleys  are  not  numer- 
ous There  is  no  permanent  common,  except  an 
inconsiderable  one  between  Front  street  and  the 


river  (the  Public  Landing'.  Along  some  of  our 
sidewalks  trees  are  planted,  but  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous.  The  absurd  clamor  against 
the  caterpillar  of  the  Lombard)-  poplar,  caused 
many  trees  of  that  species  to  be  cut  down  ;  and 
at  present  the  white  flowering  locust  very  justly 
attracts  most  attention;  it  should  Ik-  cultivated 
still  more  generally. 

"The  number  of  dwelling  houses  is  al>out  300. 
They  are  chiefly  built  of  brick  and  wood;  a  few- 
are  of  stone.  Scarcely  any  are  so  constructed  as 
to  afford  habitations  for  families  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground :  and  not  many  are  built  with 
porches. 

"The  town  contains  two  cemeteries.  One  is 
for  the  interment  of  the  deceased  of  all  denom- 
inations. It  lies  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  Mill  popula- 
tion. It  has  been  a  common  receptacle  for  the 
(own.  for  strangers  and  for  the  troops  in  Fort 
Washington  previous  to  the  erasement  of  ill  at 
garrison  since  the  first  settlement  here.  lis  area 
is  something  less  than  half  a  square.  The  other 
place  of  sepulture  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Methodist  society.  It  was  established  about  five 
years  ago,  in  the  N.  F.  quarter  of  the  town,  on 
the  Mill. 

"There  are  eight  brick  yards.  They  lie  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Hot'tom.  near  "the  second 
bank,  which  is  the  lowest  |  tort  ion  of  the  site 
of  1  Ik-  town,  They  abound  in  pools,  the  water 
of  which  has  been  drained  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  town. 

"The  shambles  of  our  butchers  are  fixed  on 
the  bank  of  Deer  creek,  to  the  N.  and  N.  F  of 
the  town.  The  tanneries  are  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

"The  population  of  Cincinnati  and  its  suburbs 
is  2.320  souls,  of  which  number  1.227  arc  males. 
1,013  females  and  eighty  are  negnx  s.  The  num- 
ber of  children  under  sixteen  years  is  1.051.  The 
number  of  persons  over  forty-five  years  is  1K4. 
The  number  who  have  attained  to  the  scriptural 
limit  of  human  life,  three  score  and  ten,  is  not 
know  n ;  but  as  men  who  have  passed  sixty  years 
of  age  do  not  often  emigrate  to  new  and  distant 
countries,  instances  of  great  longevity  are  not 
to  |>e  exjiected  here.  Indeed,  from  the  recent 
settlement  of  this  place,  few  or  none  of  its  adult 
inhabitants  are  its  natives.  They  have  emigrated 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  from  most 
of  the  countries  in  the  west  of  Furopc,  more  es- 
pecially Ireland.  Fngland.  (icrmanv  and  Scot- 
land. The  American  emigrants  have  been  sup- 
plied principally  by  the  States  north  of  Virginia. 
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'  "A  population  derived  from  such  distant 
sources,  and  so  recently  brought  together,  must 
necessarily  exhibit  much  physical  as  well  as  moral 
diversity.  The  climate  and  soil  have  not  yet  in- 
troduced a  uniform  constitution  <if  body ;  nor 
customs,  manner  and  laws  a  uniform  moral  char- 
acter. The  inhabitants  are  generally  laU.rimis. 
Bv  far  the  greatest  number  are  mechanics.  The 
rest  are  ehicily  merchants,  professional  men  anil 
teachers.  Wealth  is  distributed  more  after  the 
manner  of  the  Northern,  than  Southern  States: 
and  few.  or  none,  are  so  independent  as  to  live 
without  engaging  in  some  kind  of  business. 

"A  great  |<orlion  of  the  inhabitants  are  tcm- 
|H-rate.  Tile  re  are  not  a  few.  however,  who 
daily,  but  quietly,  liecomc  intoxicated,  and  no 
\erv  inc<>nsi<lerab!e  numttcr  have  been  known  to 
fall  victims  to  that  habit.  Whiskv  is  in  uni- 
versal, hut  not  exclusive,  use.  among  the  intern 
perate :  beer  and  cider  are  gem  rally  drunk  b> 
those  of  more  sobriety  Well  water  is  generally 
drunk  in  the  summer,  and  um.M  otherwise  bv  a 
few  throughout  the  year.  But  the  water  of  the 
river,  drawn  up  in  barrels,  is  employed  for  all  do- 
mestic purposes  by  far  the  greatest  number,  and 
is  drunk  throughout  half  the  year  by  at  least 
half  the  inhabitants. 

"The  use  of  tobacco  among  the  male  sex  is 
much  too  general.  It  is  not  confined  to  those 
who  might  derive  U-iufit  or  cm n fort  from  it.  but 
extends,  with  the  usual  number  of  exceptions, 
to  all  ages,  from  ten  years  old.  upward*. 

'"The  diet  of  the  inhabitants  is  similar  to  that 
■  tin  |>c.>p!c  of  other  Middle  and  Kastern  States 
*  ireen  tea  and  cotTee  are  in  general  and  exten- 
sive use  I  resb  meats  are  eaten  in  great  quan- 
tities. I'.rt  I,  mi  ire  csjwviallv  in  the  summer  ami 
autumn,  is  used  to  the  exclusion  of  most  other 
meats.  m  a  great  main  families.  The  market 
is  well  supplied  with  culinarv  vegetables  Fer- 
mented wheat  bread  is  in  vcrv  general  use.  It 
is  c-Miimonly  •.■at en  fresh,  but  hot  bread  is  much 
svl.lomcr  s,-r\ed  up  here,  than  in  the  Southern 
.•stales.  Indian  corn  bread  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. |\\e  is  almost  unknown  as  an  article 
of  t'«  d  l-i -1>  arc  not  a  principal  article  of  diet, 
though  the  river  affords  manv. 

"The  drc--  of  our  inhabitants  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  States. 
The  U  males  uimre  their  health  bv  dres-i-ig  too 
thin,  and  h.th  ".-\rv  b\  ri ■  -T  accommo<Iating  ihe 
.)*.tanti' v  of  d-thmg  to  the  changes  of  the 
weather.  i  he  aivns<  n.<  n;  i  f  bail-  and  other 
evening  parlies,  s, .  deftcint-  to  female  health  m 


all  parts  of  the  t  nited  States,  are  engaged  in 
here,  hut  not  to  remarkable  excess. 

"N'o  natural  or  artificial  mineral  waters  are 
used  here  in  the  summer,  nor  are  there  any  arti- 
ficial baths.  Bathing  in  the  river  is  practiced 
by  some,  hut  is  less  regular  and  general  than  it 
ought  to  he."  (Notices  Concerning  Cincinnati; 
By  Daniel  Drake.  Cincinnati:  I'rinted  for  the 
Author,  At  the  Press  of  John  W.  Browne  & 
Co..  1X10;  p.  2*) — 'litis  is  the  rarest  b«>ok  relat- 
ing to  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  "'Bibli- 
ography of  Ohio"  says  that  he  can  trace  the  ex- 
istence of  but  three  copies.  There  are  several 
copies  in  the  different  local  libraries.) 

>l  1.1  ISII. 

John  Melish,  an  P.nglishman,  visited  Cincin- 
nati in  I S 1 1  and  subsequently  published  two 
volumes  about  Ins  travels.  He  speaks  of  Cincin- 
nati and  its  manufactures  as  follows: 

This  is.  next  to  Pittsburgh,  the  greatest  place 
for  manufactures  and  mechanical  operations  on 
the  river,  and  the  professions  exercised  are  nearly 
as  numerous  as  at  Pittsburgh.  There  are  masons 
and  stonecutters,  brick  makers.  carjK-nters,  cab- 
inet-makers, coppersmiths,  tinsmiths,  silver 
smiths,  gunsmiths,  dock  and  watchmakers,  tan- 
ners, saddler*,  hoot  and  shoemakers,  glovers  and 
breeelk-s  makers.-  cotton  -pinners,  weavers,  dvers, 
tavlors,  printers,  bookbinders,  rope-makers,  yotuh- 
makers.  painters,  pot  and  |warl  ashmakers. 

"  These  branches  are  niostK  all  increasing,  and 
afford  good  wage-  to  the  journevmeti.  Carpen- 
ters and  cabinet-makers  have  one  dollar  jut  day 
and  their  hoard,  mason-  have  two  dollar*  |nr 
one  th''iis.ind  for  laving  bricks  and  their  l««ard  ; 
when  thev  hoard  theniselv ,■>  they  have  alx>ut  four 
dollars  per  one  thousand.  <  Mher  classes  have 
from  one  to  one  dollar  twenty  five  cents  per  day, 
accorrling  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

"Wool  and  cotton  carding  and  spinning  can 
!*•  increased  to  a  great  extent ;  and  a  well  organ- 
ized manufactory  of  gl.i-*  hot  tie*  would  succeed. 
Porter  brewing  could  Ik-  augmented,  but  it  would 
lirst  be  necessary  to  have  U.ttles  a*  the  |K-ople 
here  prefer  malt  liquors  m  the  l»>ttlcd  state.  A 
mauufaclorv  of  wool  hats  vvotdd  probably  stic- 
nfil,  and  that  of  stockings  would  do  remark - 
ablv  well,  provided  frame  smith  work  wire  es- 
tablished along  with  it  -not  (l>c.  As  the  people 
are  becoming  wealthy  and  |v.lished  in  their  man 
iter-  prolahlv  a  manufactory  of  piano-forte* 
;  wo-ild  do  up  u  a  small  scale. 
I  "I  lure  are  ample  materials  for  manufactures 
Cotton  i*  brought  from  Cumberland  River,  for 
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from  two  to  three  cents.  Wool  is  becoming 
plenty  in  the  country  and  now  sells  at  fifty  cents 
|kt  pound,  and  all  the  materials  for  glass-making 
are  abundant:  c<«l  has  not  Imcu  found  in  the 
mimediaie  ncighttorhood.  hm  can  be  laid  down 
here  at  a  prelts  reasonable  rate  ;  and  it  is  probable 
the  enterprising  citi/cns  will  soon  introduce  the 
steam  engine  in  manufactures.  Wood  is  brought 
to  the  town  at  a  very  low  rate.  There  is  a  very 
considerable  trade  between  New  Orleans  and  dis- 
place, and  several  barges  were  in  the  river  when 
we  visited  it.  One  had  recently  sailed  upwards 
over  the  falls." 

» IM  INN  All   in    tKt  J. 

Cutler's  "  I  ojh  "graphical  Description,"  already 
referred  to,  contains  an  account  of  Cincinnati  in 
1812  taken  from  the  •"Ohio  Navigator." — "Cin- 
cinnati is  handsomely  situated  on  a  first  ami 
second  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Licking  River. 
It  is  a  flourishing  town,  has  a  rich,  level,  and 
well  settled  country  around  it.  It  contains  alvout 
four  hundred  dwellings,  an  elegant  court  house, 
jail,  three  market  houses,  a  land  office  for  the 
sale  of  Congress  lands,  two  printing  offices,  issu- 
ing weekly  dazettes.  thirty  mercantile  stores.- 
and  the  various  branches  of  mechanism  are  car- 
ried on  with  spirit.  Industry  of  every  kind  be- 
ing duly  encouraged  by  the  citizens.  Cincinnati 
is  likely  to  become  a  considerable  manufacturing 
place.  *  *  *  It  has  a  bank  issuing  notes 
under  the  authority  of  the  State,  called  the  Miami 
Kxjmrting  Company.  Tbe  healthiness  and  salu- 
I'rity  of  the  climate;  the  levelness  and  luxuriance 
of  the  soil:  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the 
waters,  added  to  the  blessings  attendant  on  the 
judicious  administration  of  mild  and  equitable 
laws:  the  great  security  in  the  land  titles;  all 
seem  to  centre  in  a  favorable -point  of  expecta- 
tion.— that  Cincinnati  and  the  country  around 
it  must  one  day  become  rich  and  very  |>opulous, 
equal  perhaps,  if  not  superior  to  any  other  place 
of  an  interior  in  the  I'nited  States.  The  site  of 
I  urt  Washington  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
It  was  a  principal  frontier  post ;  it  is  now  laid  out 
m  town  lots. 

"A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  in  keel-boats,  which 
return  laden  with  foreign  goods.  The  passage 
of  a  Uiat  of  forty  tons  down  to  New  Orleans  is 
computed  at  about  twenty-five,  and  its  return  to 
Cincinnati  at  about  sixty-five  days."  (Cutler's 
Topographical  Description  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
p  4j;  quoting  from  Cramer's  Navigator,  edi- 
tion of  1808,  p.  65.) 


Mansfield,  speaking  of  181 2,  says  that  there 
was  little  of  Cincinnati  wot  of  Main  street  at 
that  time.  Just  before  be  left  the  city  during 
that  year,  he  was  at  Dr.  Drake's  house  on  Syca- 
more just  below  Fourth  where  he  witnessed  the 
great  tornado.  It  was  impressed  upon  bis  mind 
at  that  time  that  there  were  no  houses  alnivc 
Fourth  street,  east  of  Sycamore,  except  the  Sar- 
gent house  in  the  center  of  the  square  hounded 
by  Fourth  and  Broadway,  b* iking  southeast  he 
could  set'  as  far  as  Front  and  Lawrence  with  here 
and  there  a  house  intervening.  The  Bottom  be- 
low Third  and  above  Front  was  even  then  wet 
and  swampy  and  in  winter  was  frozen  over  and 
furnished  skating  for  the  Inns.  (Mansfield's 
Memories,  p.  153.  ) 

STKKKTS    IN  1814. 

Hy  ordinance  of  February  U.  1814.  the  Coun- 
cil made  provision  to  remedy  the  confusion  ami 
difficulty  which  had  already  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  town  were  called 
by  different  names.  It  gave  to  the  streets  in  the 
part  laid  out  by  Israel  Ludlow  the  following 
names:  Beginning  with  the  river.  Water.  Front. 
Second,  Third.  Fourth.  Fifth.  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
and  to  those  runing  north  and  south  in  the  Lud- 
low tract,  beginning  with  Ka stern  rowr  (which 
was  changed  to  Broadway ).  Sycamore.  Main. 
Walnut,  Vine,  Race.  F.lm.  Plumb  ami  Western 
row.  In  the  tract  laid  out  by  the  government  of 
the  I'nited  Stales,  the  streets  beginning  with  the 
river  were  to  be  called  Fast  Front  street,  Second 
street.  Congress  street.  Third  street.  School  alley 
and  Fourth  street  and  tbe  eastern  boundary  of 
the  tract.  Ludlow  street.  In  that  part  of  the 
town  immediately  west  of  Deer  creek  laid  out  by 
Symmcs,  the  streets  beginning  with  the  river  were 
called  Fast  Front  street.  Congress  street  and 
Svmmes  street.  The  streets  on  the  cast  were 
named  Butler  street,  next  west  Pike  and  next 
I-awrencc.  This  ordinance  giving  all  the  names 
of  the  streets  then  in  the  town  is  pertinent  here 
as  showing  what  was  regarded  as  its  extreme 
limits. 

DR  \  KF.'s  "CINCINN  ATI   IN  1815." 

The  most  important  work  printed  concerning 
the  early  period  of  the  city's  history  appeared 
in  the  year  181  fi.  It  is  the  book  entitled  "Nat- 
ural and  Statistical  View  or  Picture  of  Cincin- 
nati and  the  Miami  Country  by  Daniel  Drake." 
It  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "Cincinnati  in 
1815"  or  "Picture  of  Cincinnati."  The  book  is 
made  up  of  seven  chapters  and  an  appendix.  It 
contains  two  maps,  one  of  which,  the  plan  of 
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C  incinnati,  is  the  first  engraved  map  of  the  city 
that  we  have.  The  other  map  is  a  map  of  the 
Miami  country  extending  northward  and  west- 
ward to  tlie  Indian  l*>undary  and  eastward  into 
the  Virginia  Military  Reservation,  including 
parts  of  Adams,  Highland  and  Fayette  coun- 
ties. 

The  cit\  as  indicated  on  the  plan  was  made 
up  of  section  1".  the  fractional  section  18  and  a 
small  part  of  fractional  section  12  which  had 
Ixvn  laid  out  hy  Symmes  in  1700.  There  was 
not  a  street  west  of  the  west  section  line  of  the 
original  location.  That  line,  it  will  be  retnem. 
U-red,  ran  due  north  to  a  point  on  the  river 
almut  halt  way  between  Smith  and  Mill  streets 
near  win  re  the  gas  works  arc  now  located  and 
crossed  Fifth  street  just  cast  of  Mound  or  West- 
ern row  mow  Central  avenue)  alxuit  two  hun- 
dred yards  west  of  the  present  line  of  Lilierty 
street.  Fifth  street  seemed  to  extend  we>t  l»e- 
vnnd  the  citv  limits.  Northern  row  t  the  prevent 
Seventh  strut)  at  a  point  where  is  now  tlie 
head  of  Smith  street  turned  sharply  to  th<.  north- 
west and  joined  1-ondou  street  1  the  present 
Kighlh  street),  which  continued  weslward  as 
the  road  to  I^awrenccburg.  North  of  I.ondon 
slieet  was  K  cm  hie,  extending  from  Western  row 
to  the  west  corporation  line  about  two  blocks, 
then  Richmond.  Catherine,  Flirahclh  an<l  Chest  - 
tiut  street-.  Blum.  Race  and  Walnut  streets  ex- 
tended no  farther  north  than  Seventh  street  and 
S\camore  street  no  farther  north  than  the  line 
of  the  prcsrttt  canal,  Broadxxax  extended  U-yond 
the  north  corp "ration  line  into  the  road  to  Ham- 
ilton. Fhn  -trett  ami  Western  row  extended  to 
the  north  coiporation  line,  the  present  Libert  s 
-Ireet.  Court  strict  west  of  Main  to  a  punt 
where  ii"W  is  Walnut  street  was  called  St.  Clair 
street.  Ninth  street  which  extended  from  the 
present  line  of  Walnut  to  Broadway  was  called 
Wax ne  street  and  the  eastern  end  <>i  Fighlh 
street  extending  from  Main  to  I'.roailxvay  wa< 
known  as  New  Market  street.  Fast  of  l'.r<<ad- 
xvav,  Fifth  stre  e  t  continued  one  block;  Fourth 
and  Third  streets  the  same  distance.  Second 
streit  continued  two  hlevks  until  it  joined  Fast 
Front  street  at  the  I  •  ~>t  of  Lawrence.  Lnvrctio 
and  Ludlow  were  located  as  at  present.  Fast 
"I  bird  street  was  known  as  S\ mines  streit  and 
Fast  I'e.irl  as  Congres,  -treet.  Pike  and  Butler 
streets  ran  to  Sxinmrs  street,  the  present  line 
of  Third  street;  Butler  xxas  the  extreme  eastern 
street  indicated  on  the  map. 

The  references  marked  on  the  map  included  the 


following  buildings.  The  steam  mill  was  on 
the  river  hank  lietwccn  Broadway  and  Ludloxv 
just  east  of  the  Broadway  Ferries.  This  mill 
xv as  "erected  in  the  years  1812-13  am'  M  un" 
der  the  direction  of  William  Crccn  an  ingenious 
mason  and  stone  cutter  on  a  plan  furnished  by 
(ieorge  Fx-ans  one  of  the  proprietors.  It  is 
built  011  the  river  beach  tipiu  a  lied  of  horizontal 
lime  stone  rocks  and  in  high  floods  is  for  its 
whole  length  exposed  to  the  current.  The 
foundation  is  02  by  87  feet  and  10  feet  thick. 
Its  height  is  110  feet,  and  the  number  of  stories 
nine,  including  two  above  the  eaves.  To  the 
height  of  40  feet,  the  wall  is  battered,  or  drawn 
in;  above,  it  is  pcrjHtidicular.  "The  cornice  is 
of  brick,  and  the  roof  of  wood,  in  the  common 
style.  It  has  24  doors  and  ijo  windoxvs.  The 
lime  stone  with  which  it  was  built  were  epiarried 
at  various  places  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
measure  111  the  wall  0.020  jktcIus.  Besides  this, 
tt  swallowed  up  «)o.ooo  brick.  14.800  bushels  of 
time,  and  £1.200  cubic  feet  of  timUr  Its  weight 
is  estimated  at  1 5 / \S 5  tons.  Through  the  build- 
ing there  is  a  xvall  dividing  each  sjor\  into  txvo 
uiKtpial  apartments— the  one  designed  for  manu- 
facturing tlour;  the  other  for  receiving  wool  and 
cotton  machinery,  a  flax  seed  oil  mill,  fulling 
mill,  and  several  other  machines. 

"It  is  e<|tiall\  creditable  to  the  prudence  of 
the  sti|>crmlcn<k  tit  and  the  temperance  of  the 
labirers.  that  during  llic  erection  of  this  house, 
nut  one  serious  accident  occurred."  1  Picture  of 
Cincinnati,  p.  I  37. * 

This  budding  the  m>>>\  "capacious,  elevated 
and  jHiuianent  building"  is  further  d< -s.  rd»ed  111 
the  Directory  of  1 H 1  as  containing  " »< mr  pair 
of  six  feet  miltsioties  and  machinery  for  card- 
ing, fulling  and  drc-sing  cloth — all  driven  by  a 
steam  engine  of  70  horsepower.  It  is  capable 
of  manufacturing  ar.uti.ilK  1.200  barrels  of  dour. 
b.-id<s  carding  and  dre-sing  cloth  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars.  It  employs  in 
the  whole  ab'tit  twenty  hands  anil  consumes 
xearlv  alxiiit  12.000  bushels  of  mineral  coal  " 
(  Directory  of  iKkj.  p.  36.  ) 

The  s,,d  storx  of  this  structure  is  told  in  the 
Directory  of  1825:  "  This  ..lire  noble  and  sublime 
puce  of  architecture  is  now  a  pile  of  ruins,  the 
combustible  p.irt  of  which  was  consumed  by  fire 
■  n  the  third  day  of  N'oyeiul>er,  1S23  Arrange- 
ments have  !xt n  made  and  materials  collected, 
for  rebuilding  it  and  probahK  in  the  course  of 
the  present  \e.ir  it  v*ill  again  resume  its  former 
appearance."    t  Directory  of  1825.  p.  1 13.) 
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The  following  vear  the  announcement  is  made 
ol  tht  rebuilding  of  thi>  structure  which  was 
once  again  in  complete  operation.  The  descrip- 
tion  i*  practical!)  the  same  as  that  already  given 
except  that  a*  relitnlt  it  serins  to  have  l>een  but 
ught  stories  high  although  still  measuring  no 
feel  fioiu  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  roof.  This 
liuilihng  wa*  finally  taken  down  in  1845  to  make 
way  for  a  steam  ferry  lauding. 

Two  breweries  an-  indicated  on  Drake's  map, 
—one  at  the  corner  of  I'ike  and  Congress  streets 
and  one  on  the  river  front  at  the  loot  of  Mini 
street.  Thc*e  breweries  employed  twenty  work- 
men and  made  annually  31.00.1  barrels  of  porter 
and  1.340  barrels  of  beer,  the  total  value  of 
which  was  fifty  thousand  dollar-. 

Ferries  are  indicated  all  along  ihe  river  front, 
—one  at  the  foot  of  I^awrcncc.  another  mar  the 
f.-x it  of  I.mllow.  another  near  the  foot  of  Broad- 
wav  and  one  at  the  foot  of  Main  street. 

the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fourth  ami  Main, 
tin  Court  House  on  Court  street,  the  jail,  the 
Met  ho  list  Church  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
Fifth  and  Broadwa> .  the  1-ancaMer  Seminary 
on  Fourth  and  Walnut  street*,  the  Hank  of  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  west  side  of  Main  altove  Fifth, 
the  bank  of  the  Miami  Fxporting  C  ompany  on 
Front  in  the  middle  of  the  square  between  .Main 
and  Svcamorc  and  the  Farmers'  &  Mechanics' 
Hank  on  the  west  side  of  Main  between  Front 
and  Second  streets,  the  Friends'  Meeting  House 
on  Fifth  street  west  of  Western  row  ami  the 
Baptist  Church  at  tin-  northwest  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Walnut  are  the  other  public  buildings 
marked.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  works  in 
various  paits  of  the  city  are  al>o  indicated.  The 
Preshv lerian  burning  ground  is  on  Him  street 
among  the  out-lot*.  It  was  in  fact  upon  the  site 
of  the  present  Washington  Park.  The  site  of 
old  I'ort  Washington  is  indicated  in  the  midst 
of  the  subdivision  of  lots  made  by  Jared  Mans- 
field <  >n  the  river  hank  west  of  Western  row 
were  the  glass  house  and  the  steam  sawmill.  The 
sugar  refinery  was  on  Arch  street  almost  at 
the  [x.mt  where  the  northeast  blockhouse  of 
Fort  Washington  had  stood.  <  >n  Front  street 
lny<ud  the  month  of  IVer  creek  was  the  potash 
factory.  The  markets  were  shown  at  the  site 
of  the  present  Pearl  street  market  ami  where 
is  now  the  (iovcrnmcnt  square.  Another  mar- 
ket was  on  Sscamorc  on  lwth  side*  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  Seventh.  Still  another  was  on 
McFarland  street  west  of  Him  in  the  center  of 
the  block. 


Dr.  Drake'*  "Picture  of  Cincinnati"  contains 
a  geographical  and  historical  introduction  and 
chapters  on  the  |>hvsical  topography,  civil  topog- 
raphy, political  topography,  medical  topography, 
antiquities  and  a  conclusion  covering  the  pro- 
jected improvement*  and  future  consequence  01 
the  city.  In  the  appendix  are  discussed  the 
earthquakes,  aurora  l>orcalis  and  the  southwest 
winds. 

The  chapter  on  the  civil  topography  has  been 
quoted  in  several  parts  of  this  work.  The  plan 
of  the  city  is  described  and  the  prices  of  lots 
at  different  times  are  given.  An  important  dif- 
ference between  the  city  levels  at  that  time  and 
at  present  is  indicated  by  the  discussion  on 
drainage  which  is  as  follows : 

"One  part  of  the  town  being  elevated  from  40 
to  Go  feet  above  the  other,  it  has  long  liei-n  an 
interesting  question,  whether  the  streets  running 
from  the  river  should  l>e  graduated  to  a  steep 
or  gentle  ascent.  The  latter  method  lias  at 
length  been  adopted,  and  Main  street  rises  by 
degrees  from  Second  to  Fifth  street.  The  earth 
and  gravel  at  the  intersection  of  Third  street 
on  the  brow  of  the  Hill,  and  beyond  it.  as  far 
as  Fifth  street,  being  hauled  and  washed  down 
to  raise  the  surface  below.  The  angle  of  ascent 
varies,  by  estimation,  from  5  to  to  degrees. 
Broadway,  Sycamore  and  Walnut  street*,  arc 
partly  completed  on  the  same  plan.  To  tile  con- 
stant change  of  level  which  the  streets  have  un- 
dergone for  many  years,  from  the  descent  of 
gravel  into  the  Bottom,  is  to  lie  ascribed  the  want 
of  pavements  an.]  side  walks,  which  the  tow  n  so 
strikingly  exhibits.  Preparations  are  making  for 
the  pavement  of  Main  street,  from  the  river  to 
Fourth  street,  the  ensuing  year:  which  will  no 
doubt  l)c  followed  by  a  general  improvement  of 
the  town  in  this  respect. 

"Concerning  the  points  at  which  the  water 
falling  on  the  town  plat  should  be  discharged 
into  the  river,  there  are  two  opinions.  The  first 
and  most  natural  is.  that  it  should  be  conducted 
down  Second  street,  and  emptied  into  the  river 
lielow  the  town,  through  the  same  ravine  which 
formerly  carried  it  off.  The  other  opinion  is, 
that  each  street  running  (o  the  river  should  be 
so  graduated  as  to  eonvev  its  cwvn  water.  But 
the  obviou*  injury  which  the  hanks,  the  beach 
and  the  water  would  sustain,  from  the  discharge 
of  these  sluices  of  filth  immediatelv  opposite-  the 
town,  together  with  the  e-nornious  expense  at- 
tending it,  seem  to  lie  procuring  for  the  other 
method  a  general  preference;  and  it  is  probable 
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that  all  the  gutters  west  of  1 'road  way  will  be 
discharged  into  a  common  Newer  in  Second  street, 
along  which  in  an  open  canal  the  water  now 
indeed  runs. 

"It  has  ken  already  stated,  that  the  north- 
west part  of  the  Uotlom  i>  occasionally  inundated 
by  great  ll<*»ls  of  the  <  >hio.  To  prevent  this, 
it  has  U  hi  propoxu  to  throw  up  a  levee  along 
the  western  border  of  the  town  plat  The  cost 
of  thi>  could  not  l>e  vcr>  great,  as  it  would  not 
have  an  average  height  of  more  than  six  feet, 
nor  exceed  two  hundred  vanK  in  length:  and 
having  no  current  to  stein,  it  need  not  be  very 
strong.  No  measures,  however,  have  vet  heen 
taken  to  effect  this  important  object."    <  p.  I.?J  > 

We  art  in  formed  that  the  materials  i,,r  build- 
ing were  easy  to  obtain.  Limestone  was  taken 
from  the  beds  of  the-  Licking  and  Ohio  and 
marble  from  tin  cliffs  of  tin  Kentucky  Kiver 
and  freestone  from  tin  |:ig  Sandv  and  Scioto. 
The  clay  of  the  Iipwit  i sir t  of  the  town  made 
excellent  brick  of  which  alx.ut  five  millions  were 
annually  used.    Timber  oi  all  kinds  was  brought 

to  market  from  tltc  ncighhurh  1,  although  the 

Alleghany  Mountains  ncn  --anh  furnished  the 
most  abundant  supply.  There  were  at  that  time 
in  the  city  itearlv  elivctt  hundred  houses  exclu- 
sive of  kitchens,  smoke  houses  ami  stables.  <  )f 
thc-c  twentv  were  all  stone,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  all  brick  and  aixnit  t  l^ln  hundred  of  wood, 
."six  hundred  and  sivtv  contained  families  an<J 
the  remainder  were  public  buildings,  shops, 
watchoiisrs  and  offices.  The  dwelling  bouses 
wire  generally  two  stories  high,  of  mat  and 
simple  stvlc  with  sloping,  shingled  roofs  and  Tus- 
can or  C'orintlitan  o>nitc>s.  Several  had  recently 
Ihcii  erected  with  an  additional  -U>r\  and  ex- 
hibited for  a  new  town  -■line  magnificence.  A 
handsome  fi« utispme  or  balustrade  occasionally 
afforded  an  e  \  id<  ucc  of  op,  nutg  taste;  but  the 
higher  architectural  ornaments-  elegant  summer 
houses,  i-.rticos  and  colonnades,  were  entirely 
wanting  Vcr\  few  of  the  frame  boils,  s  wen1 
painted:  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  tmi- 
l>cr  was  |K-rishahle,     (p    1,U  i 

The  public  buildings  .ire  described  in  detail. 
The  first  Court  ll.'iM.  winch  was  en -ct<  d  in 
iHo.»  on  tin-  eastern  end  of  th  public  ground  at 
Fifth  and  Mam  street-.  l).i>l  burned  down  c.irb 
in  iXij.  while  tn-ing  ti -1 1 1  h\  a  coiupain  of  sol- 
diers as  a  barrack.  This  had  been  built  of  lime- 
stone  on  a  plan  furnished  h\  Judge  Turner,  in 
the  form  of  a  par. i'',ei.  .gram,  a.*  feet  in  front 
l>\        m  depth,  the  height  of  the  wall.,  includ- 


ing a  parapet,  being  4.2  feet.  It  had  a  wooden 
cupola  with  four  projecting  faces  arched  and 
balustraded.  20  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  dome, 
and  resting  on  a  basement  jo  feet  sipiarc.  From 
the  ground  to  the  top  ot  tlvc  cu|)ola  was  84 
feet.  A  pair  of  tiupioof.  two-story  wings  for 
public  offices  which  formed  part  of  the  original 
design  had  never  been  added. 

After  the  burning  of  the  building,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  county  had  sold  on  i*rpctual 
leases  the  whole  of  the  public  ground  and  ac- 
cepted (from  Jesse  Hunt  t  a  lot  near  the  inter- 
section of  ('oV)rt  a,i,|  Main  streets.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  this  tlk-y  wen  then  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  a  second  C  ourt  House,  with  fireproof  a|xirt- 
meilts,  to  Ih-  5<>  b\  <>J  feet. 

The  new  l'rcsh\ terian  Church  was  a  very 
spacious  brick  edifice  of  "low  ami  heavy'-  aspect. 
'1  he  I'.aptist  Church  on  Sixth  street  was  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  brick  edifice.  40  by  55  feet, 
well  furnished  with  doors  and  windows,  orna- 
mented with  a  balustrade,  and  finished  inside 
with  taste. 

The  Methodist  Church  on  Fifth  strict  was  a 
capacious  stone  building  one  story  high. 

The  Friends'  Meeting  House  near  tlie  west- 
ern end  of  the  same  street  was  a  temporary  vvood- 
eil  building. 

The  Cincinnati  I.aiica-tcr  Seminary  on  Fourth 
street  in  the  rear  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  dcscrilicd  as  an  extensive,  two-story  brick 
edifice  built  with  some  alterations  on  a  plan 
furnished  by  Isaac  Stagge,  It  consist. <|  of  two 
oblong  wings  extending  from  I  mirth  street  88 
feet  deep.  These  were  connected  near  the  front 
by  an  apartment  for  staircases  18  b\  ,o  feet. 
(Hit  of  this  arose  a  dome-capped  peristole  de- 
signed for  an  observatory.  The  front  of  this 
mtt rmcdiatc  afvirtiucnt  was  to  W-  decorated  w  ith 
a  colonnade  forming  a  hands.. me  jxirtico  ij  feet 
dicp  ami  feet  long.  The  front  and  each  side 
v  ere  ornamented  with  a  pediment  and  Corin- 
thian cornice  "The  aspect  of  the  building  is 
light,  airv.  and  might  !«•  considered  elegant,  were 
the  d'-ors  w  ider,  the  pedm*  nt«  longer,  and  di 
\  1  sied  of  the  clumnus,  which  at  present  dis- 
figure then..  <  me  wmg  of  tins  edifice  i\.i-  dc 
signed  for  male  and  the  other  for  female  chil- 
dren and  between  the  two  wings  there  was  a 
c  .niuvtutg  passage  excipt  through  the  portico." 
I  he  l.  -rt  ei  slot  ns  at  that  t  in.  were  finished  en- 
tile and  large  enough  to  aci  oy.m;.  »!atc  <*«>  chil- 
dren Fneh  ti)i|n-r  s(. -rv  was  to  U-  divided  into 
time  apartmi  ril     t  v. .  .  m  th.   ukU  yi  feet  suuare 
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and  oik-  in  the  center  25  feet  with  a  skylight  and 
the  appurtenances  of  a  philosophical  hall.  When 
complete*!,  the  whole  building  was  expected  to 
receive  1.100  scholars. 

lite  buddings  of  the  Cincinnati  Manufactur- 
ing (.  ompany  on  die  bank  above  Deer  creek  are 
ilescribcd  as  numerous  ami  extensive  with  a  main 
edifice  1 50  feet  long  and  20  to  37  feet  wide  and 
from  two  to  lour  stories  high. 

Dr.  Drake  regarded  the  means  of  preserva- 
tion from  lire  as  few  and  inefficient  and  there- 
fore discussed  the  subject  not  for  imitation  but 
for  ailmomtioii.  According  to  the  ordinances  of 
the  corporation,  each  house  was  obliged  to  be 
lurnislud  with  a  tire  bucket.  This  provision  was 
generally  disregarded,  livery  male  citizen  be- 
tween 15  and  50  years  was  required  to  attend 
on  the  cry  of  tire  "a  provision  finely  calculated, 
if  enforced,  to  augment  the  rabble  which  infest 
such  places."  A  more  important  requisition  was 
that  each  drayman  should  furnish  at  every  fire 
at  least  two  barrels  ot  water.  All  lx>nfircs  were 
expressly  but  not  successfully  forbidden. 

The  water  supply  was  not  very  efficient.  There 
were  a  few  indifferent  springs  on  the  borders 
"f  the  town  plat  and  a  number  of  wells  of  vari- 
ous depths.  The  water  from  sonic  of  these  was 
impregnated  with  iron.  Cisterns  were  common 
and  afforded  good  water.  A  large  projxjrtion 
though  of  the  water  was  drawn  in  barrels  from 
the  river  which  being  impure  required  time  to 
settle  but  was  preferable  to  well  water.  The 
proprietors  of  the  steam  mill  contemplated  dis- 
tributing water  from  the  river  over  the  whole 
town  "a  plan  so  interesting,  that  its  execution 
will  constitute  an  iin|*>rtant  era  in  our  public 
improvements." 

Wood  was  a  cheap  article  of  fuel,  a  large  part 
of  which  was  rafted  down  the  Ohio  and  Licking 
rivers;  but  little  coal  was  used  except  by  the 
manufacturers.  litis  was  brought  from  Pitts- 
burg ami  sold  at  alxuit  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel. 

There  were  four  market  days  in  each  week, 
two  mornings  at  the  small  market  house  between 
Mam  and  Sycamore  and  two  afternoons  at  the 
market  <>ti  Fifth  street.  Fresh  meats  could  be 
had  except  in  tin-  midst  of  winter  on  every  day 
111  the  week  but  the  Sabbath.  The  mutton  was 
of  >uperior  excellence  and  the  beef  generally 
j;.»x|  though  said  to  l>e  inferior  to  that  of  the 
maritime  States.  The  |x>ultry  was  fine.  Fish 
though  abundant  in  the  Ohio  were  not  in  great 
supply.  Those  most  esteemed  were  perch,  pike, 
eel,  yellow  cat  and  sword  fish.    'Hie  soft-shelled 


turtle  was  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Venison 
in  proper  season  was  brought  from  the  woods  and 
bear  meat  now  and  then  offered,  Butter  and 
cheese  were  scarce  in  quantity  and  inferior  in 
quality.  Fruits  and  vegetables  were  abundant 
and  good.  The  grapes  were  brought  either  from 
the  vineyard  of  General  Taylor  111  Newport  or 
the  Swiss  plantation  in  Vcvay,  Indiana. 

Some  progress  had  been  made  in  manufactures. 
There  was  no  iron  foundry  but  many  black- 
smiths. Cut  and  wrought  nails,  stills,  tca-kcttks 
and  copper  vessels,  tinware,  rides,  fowling  pieces, 
pistols,  dirks  and  gun  locks  and  most  articles 
usually  made  by  blacksmiths  were  manufactured 
in  abundance.  Cotton  and  woolen  machinery 
was  manufactured  as  well  as  saddlery  and  car- 
riage mountings  of  alt  kinds.  Clocks  were  made 
ami  watches  retired.  Common  pottery  of  a 
good  quality  was  made  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
home  consumption.  Sills,  chimney  pieces, 
monuments  and  all  the  varieties  of  stone  cutting 
were  executed.  The  manufactures  of  green  win- 
dow glass  and  hollow  ware  and  white  Hint  glass 
were  just  opening  up. 

Among  the  manufactures  in  wood  were  side- 
boards, secretaries,  bureaus  and  cabinet  furniture 
in  general.  Fancy  chairs  and  settees  elegantly 
gilt  and  varnished  wagons,  carts  and  drays, 
coaches,  phaetons,  gigs  and  other  pleasure  car- 
riages were  also  made. 

One  William  Baily  of  Kentucky  had  obtained 
a  patent  in  181 1  which  enabled  a  man  ami  a 
boy  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  horses  to 
dress  and  joint  the  staves  necessary  for  too  tar- 
rels,  hogsheads  or  pipes  in  12  hours.  This  could 
be  also  used  in  shaving  and  jointing  shingles. 

The  steam  sawmill  on  the  river  tank  with  its 
buildings.  70  by  5'>  feet,  three  stories  high,  as 
well  as  the  plants  of  the  Steam  Mill  Company 
and  the  Cincinnati  Manufacturing  Company, 
were  in  active  operation.  Tlvcre  were  four  cot- 
ton spinning  establishments  containing  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  spindles  moved  by  horses  and 
a  woolen  manufactory  was  contemplated. 

Fur  hats  were  made  in  such  quantities  as  to 
be  exported  and  the  tanning  and  currying  of 
leather  was  carried  on  at  six  tan-yards  in  such 
large  quantities  as  to  create  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  shoes,  lxi4 .ts.  saddlery  and  trunks. 
Blank  books  and  all  kinds  of  common  and  extra 
binding  were  executed  with  neatness. 

The  Cincinnati  Manufacturing  Company  had 
already  established  a  white  lead  plant  and  were 
building  one  for  red  lead.    A  sugar  refinery  was 
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expected  to  go  into  operation  in  a  few  weeks. 
Tobacco  ami  sntitf  were  manutactur. d  in  four 
different  shops.  I'ot  asli  and  pearl  ash,  soaps  of 
various  kinds  and  randies  were  manufactured  for 
exportation. 

The  distilleries  gave  an  ample  supply  for  do- 
mestic use.  Hie  breweries  consumed  annually 
30,000  bushels  of  barley,  producing  U-cr,  ale  and 
porter  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  the  Atlantic 
States  of  which  large  quantities  had  been  cx- 
|K>rtcd  to  the  Mississippi  even  as  far  as  New 
Orleans.  The  one  on  the  river  kink  which  had 
been  in  o|>cration  four  war*  11  s,,-, [  the  river  water; 
the  other  used  water  from  wells  and  cisterns. 

The  manufacture  of  Hour  was  carried  on  at 
the  steam  mill  to  a  great  extent  A  mustard 
manufactory  hail  been  erected  the  w  ar  Ik  tore 
but  had  not  yet  got  into  stub  extensive  operation 
as  to  supersede  the  importation  of  that  article. 

Although  hut  little  had  been  done  in  the  line 
of  fine  arts,  all  kinds  of  labeling,  sign  and  orna- 
mental painting,  together  with  the  engraving  on 
copper  of  official  and  other  >eals.  cards  of  ad- 
dress, and  vignettes,  were  executed  with  taste 
and  elegance. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  was  carried  on  in 
flat-bottomed  boats,  kccl-lioats  and  barges;  the 
last  nameil  it  was  thought  would  soon  Ik-  su|kt- 
scded  by  steamlx -ats.  of  which  tw  o  kinds  were 
coming  inn.  n-e  on  the  Western  waters  The 
principal  cx|w>tt  was  dour  which  was  followed  by 
|>ork.  Ikacon  and  lard;  whiskey,  peach  hrandv.  Ik<t 
ami  |»>rter;  pot  and  pearl  a>h.  cheese,  soap  and 
candles;  In  nip  ami  spun  \arn;  walnut,  cherry 
ami  blue  asli  boards;  cabinet  furniture  and  chairs; 
to  which  might  be  added  kiln  dried  Indian  meal, 
for  the  Wist  Indies. 

The  imports  included  different  kinds  of  Kast 
Indian.  Kuropeau  and  New  Km; laud  g<  *  "Is.  winch 
wire  received  from  Philadelphia  and  I'.altimorr 
but  cbicfh  from  the  former.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  foresee,  however,  that  in  a  short  tune  foreign 
merchandise  would  go  tluoiigb  other  channels 
as  a  "portage  of  three  hundred  miles,  over  high 
and  rugged  mountains,  must  at  all  times  U-  more 
cxficiiMvc  than  a^ct  tiding  a  navigable  river  live 
time-  the  distance"  I  lie  author  felt  lb.lt  the 
great  emporium  of  the  Western  coiinlrv  must  be 
New  (  irli.ms.  although  whenever  the  govern- 
ment shoiiM  have  completed  the  road  from  the 
navigable  watirs  of  the  l'"i<'!v;,i'  to  those  of  the 
<  Ihio,  and  \i\v  York  had  executed  her  projected 
canal.  1 1  an  sp.  ,t  tat  1  -v  1"  land  w-M,ld  be  much  re- 
duced, Mauv  article,  vv.re  brought  at  that  time 
fr.'in  New   (  >rieaiis  ai   .1  lower  price  than  from 


the  East,  examples  of  which  were  coffee,  salt  fish, 
claret  and  some  other  wines.  copixrras.  queens- 
ware,  paints.  mahogany  and  logwood,  and  of 
course  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  rice  and  salted 
hides.  Krom  Missouri  Territory  were  imported 
lead.  |>eltry  and  skins;  from  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  cotton,  tobacco,  saltpetre  and  mar- 
ble; from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  lur,  rolled 
and  cast  iron,  millstones,  coal,  satt,  glassware, 
pine  timber  and  plank.  I'urs  were  brought  from 
the  waters  of  the  <  ireat  Miami.  Wabash  and 
Mauniee  The  giN»d>  brought  for  consumption 
were  kept  in  more  than  seventy  shops  of  which 
sixty  contained  dry  goods,  hard  glass  and  queens- 
ware,  liquors  ami  gnu-erics.  The  others  were 
stores  for  iron,  shovs  and  drugs.  Cincinnati  had 
been  made  a  |>ort  of  entry  in  i8tv8  and  the  blisi 
itess  of  building  ships  had  been  discontinued  on 
I  the  Ohio;  no  vessel  had  vet  cleared  from  the 
place 

Mr.  Drake  gives  an  account  of  the  three  banks 
of  the  town.  The  oldest  of  these  was  the  Miami 
Kx|>orting  Company,  the  oldest  kinking  institu- 
tion m  the  Miami  country,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1803  for  40  years. 

The  Fanners'  &  Mechanics'  Hank  bail  Ihcii 
established  in  tSu  and  incorporated  in  for 
five  years.    Its  capital  was  $jix>.ooo. 

The  Hank  of  Cincinnati,  founded  in  1X14.  had 
a  paid-up  capital  of  $140.1  <«>.  It  hail  not  yet 
been  chartered  but  its  notes  were  in  excellent 
credit. 

Sadly  enough  within  a  few  months  (on  De- 
cember -H.thl  the  banks  suspended  payment 

Some   of   the   newspapers   described   by  Dr. 
Drake  have  been  referred  to.     The  ('citrine/  es- 
tablished in  was  succeeded  in  171/1  bv  /ViV- 
m tin's  Journal  which  continued  until  1X00.  The 
1  Western  Sf>\  ami  linnii!l»it  (/«»?« -f/c  was  estab- 
!  hslu-d  bv  Joseph  Carpenter  on  May  jS.  ij-.h.  and 
i  continued  by  various  papers  for  ten  vcais.  The 
name  was  then  changed  bv  Messrs   (  ar;u  v  and 
Morgan  to  7/ic  li'hig-    After  5X  numbers  of  this 
had  Ikiii  published,  its  title  was  altered  to  77n- 
f.f;  crn'.t.-r  under  which  name  it  continued  to  No- 
vember. 181  1.  when  it  expired. 

In  Julv.  1S14.  the  Sfnit  ,1/  r/i<-  ll'.st  was 
commenced  and  continued  but  for  41  numbers 
i  be  papers  which  wi  re  publi-h-d  in  1815  were 
the  II  .•(/.•r»r  Vfv  winch  had  b<  en  reestablished  bv 
Mr.  Car[H  titer  in  Sept-mbcr,  1810;  l.tb.  tty  Hall 

,rn.f  t  :uc,'Jiir,fri  .Uov \,r  y    <.'aM]sbed  Deceinb<-r  4. 
1814,  bv  John  W    P.towne;  and  the  Coiciriftj/i 
',',/-,,•'.-.  t  s(,il('i sheil  |'.i!\  15,  1 S 1  5 .  but  almost  im- 
1  u-.  diatelv   discoritiim.il     The  Sfy  at  that  time 
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had  about  twelve  hundred  subscribers  and  Lib- 
erty Hail  about  fourteen  hundred.  Both  of  these 
|»apers  were  of  what  was  called  supcrroyal  size. 
Lach  of  them  had  an  extra  press  for  book  print- 
ing. Twelve  different  Ixioks  besides  many 
pamphlets  had  Itecn  executed,  averaging  each 
more  than  two  hundred  pages.  Tin-  paper  was 
at  first  brought  from  Pennsylvania  and  after- 
wards from  Kentucky  but  at  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Drake's  book  was  brought  from 
the  new  and  valuable  paper  mills  on  the  Little 
Miami. 

Nine  mails  we  are  informed  arrived  every  week 
which  included  about  seventy  different  | tapers 
as  well  as  a  great  number  of  documents,  franked 
In  members  of  Congress,  and  most  of  the  Kastcrn 
periodicals. 

The  jiustmaster  at  that  time  was  William 
llurke.  1 J  is  predecessors  have  all  Item  men- 
tioiied — Abncr  M.  Dunn.  William  Maxwell,  Dan- 
iel Mayo  and  William  Ruffiii.  Dr.  Drake  in  his 
lM»>k  devotes  a  chapter  to  education  in  which 
lie  gives  the  history  of  the  Lmca-ter  Seminary, 
I  he  Cincinnati  I  niversity  and  the  Miami  I'ni- 
vcr-ity.  Mention  \-  also  made  of  the  Circulating* 
Library  S<victy  of  Cincinnati  and  the  School  of 
Literature  ami  the  Aris. 

Cndcr  the  head  of  religion  is  given  the  his- 
tory of  the  various  churches  as  well  as  of  the 
I'.ible  Society  . 

Little  Ies»  valuable  than  l>r.  Drake's  book  it- 
self are  the  comments  published  iqioii  it  in  the 
contemporary  journals.  The  book  appeared  in 
February.  1K16,  and  in  the  numbers  of  Liberty 
I  hit  and  (  tin m  mil 'i  iia:ctlt-  of  March  nth  and 
for  several  weeks  succeeding  that  date  appears 
an  itaborae  review  in  which  are  some  criticisms 
that  throw  additional  light  on  the  condition  of 
the  town  at  the  time. 

'I  he  reviewir  commenting  on  the  buildings  of 
the  town  protest-  "against  the  narrow  policy 
which  acceded  to  such  a  lamentable  disjiosiiion 
of  the  gn-und  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
Court  11  on-*'.  It  is  enough  to  sicken  the  ad- 
mirer of  munificence  and  taste  to  behold  the 
jH-ttv  and  contemptible  buildings  which  are  for 
the  most  part  now  stringing  around  its  borders; 
— after  having  indulged  in  anticipation  of  see- 
ing its  spacious  area  decorated  at  some  future 
day — as  the  Lmcastcr  portion  of  the  square  now 
i: — with  architectural  ornaments  of  the  town." 
Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
three  market  houses  the  largest  one  was  built 
and  owned  by   private  individuals.     This  was 


true  as  well  of  the  street  on  which  it  was  lo- 
cated. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  fire  department  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  "in  tin-  event  of  a  fire  on  the 
Hill  there  is  no  resource  but  to  tug  away  at 
the  windlass  or  wait  the  arrival  of  the  draymen 
from  the  river."  I.oth  the  Maptist  and  Presby- 
terian churches  had  already  divided  so  that  there 
were  two  additional  congregations  by  this  time. 

A  very  amusing  criticism  is  that  of  Dr.  Drake's 
fiortrayal  of  society  which  is  quoted  elsewhere 
at  length. 

The  reviewer  tells  us  that  the  Thespian  Corp* 
had  about  concluded  to  disband  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  patronage. 

The  founding  of  the  Scientific  Library  ami 
of  the  Town  Library  also  called  for  comment. 
The  latter  apparently  was  the  occasion  of  much 
discussion  as  it  had  not  nut  with  the  favor  that 
was  expected,  although  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
view its  subscrilnrs  had  increased  to  eight  or 
ten  score  at  ten  dollars  a  share  and  the  shelves 
contained  about  a  thousand  volumes  which  were 
distributed  by  a  librarian  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons. 

Two  new  societies,  the  St.  Cecelia  Society 
and  the  Social  Reading  Party,  are  also  com- 
mented upon.  Regret  was  manifested  that  in  a 
town  where  pianos  were  numbered  by  tlx*  dozen 
no  one  was  found  willing  to  put  them  in  tunc; 
"as  a  result  many  were  suffered  to  remain  as 
silent  appendages  to  the  drawing  room.-' 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant  habit  with 
writers  in  the  early  days  to  forecast  the  future. 
The  first  of  these  interesting  prophecies  is  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Drake's  chapter  entitled  "Future 
Consequence."  In  this  he  discussed  the  proba- 
ble increase  in  im]*irlancc  of  the  various  cities 
on  the  Western  rivers.  He  concludes  that  the 
chief  city  of  the  promised  land  will  be  located 
on  the  borders  of  tile  <  )hio  River.  "  They  (the 
chief  cities)  are  not  likclv  to  become  places  of 
|x>litical  importance,  for  these  must  lie  towards 
the  centres  of  the  Stales  which  this  river  will 
divide;  but  tin-  commercial  and  manufactnral  ad- 
vantages that  exist  in  lieu  of  the  political,  are 
so  much  superior,  as  to  justifv.  in  this  enquiry, 
the  omission  of  every  town  not  situated  on  the 
<  »hio.  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  are 
the  places  which  at  present  have  the  fairest  pros- 
pects of  future  greatness." 

At  that  time  Pittsburg  was  of  course  the  most 
important  of  the  time,  but  Drake  thought  that 
the  latter  two  were  lioth  destined  to  surpass  it. 
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His  explanation  of  tlii>  was  that  tor  twenty  years 
goods  < U  >titn (I  for  tlie  W  estern  jxtpulalion  had 
lieen  carried  through  Pittsburg,  "the  Hinning- 
hant  of  America."  an«l  the  manufactures  of  that 
town  were  disposed  of  in  the  Western  settle- 
ments. The  increase  in  population  in  the  West 
ami  the  consequent  growth  of  manufactures  of 
course  would  take  front  it  the  advantage  it  had 
as  entrepot  ami  a  manufacturing  center  and  as 
the  country  around  that  place  was  rugged  and 
sterile  the  population  that  it  could  -uj»|M>rt  was 
necessarily  smaller  tlian  that  around  Cincinnati 
or  Louisville.  The  advantage  that  Louisville 
had  was  the  partial  interruption  of  commerce  at 
that  place  by  the  fall-  of  the  <  >hio,  which  re- 
quiitd  the  carrying  of  all  g.*>ds  around  the 
rapids.  Ihis  not  only  gave  employment  to  a 
great  nuinher  of  hands  hut  made  the  town  one 
of  the  heads  of  navigation.  Still  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  t  I  x  •  isnui  is  io  hi: 

IUK  H  ll'KI.  Ml  I  Kol'ol  IS  ol     I  lit    tUllo.      Its  site 

is  in,  .re  eligible  than  that  of  iiv.si  low  lis  on  the 
riser.  It  is  susceptible  of  lu  i lit:  rendered  health- 
ier than  l-otlisville.  an.l  t-  cxtcn-ivc  chough  for 
a  large  city.  The  Ohio  h.  iimds  it  .  n  the  south 
cast,  south  and  *i>uthwtst,  ».>  ihat  all  the  streets, 
if  extended  would.  ;it  one  or  hoth  ends,  intersect 
the  river  within  the  limit-  of  the  corporation. 
It  has,  therefore,  a  great  extent  of  shore,  along 
the  whole  of  wh.eh  there  is  not  a  net  nor  a 
shoal  to  prevent  the  landing  of  hoats.  • 
Opposite  to  ('.roadway,  is  the  ni.'Uth  of  Licking: 
a  river  whose  uav  Ration  will  certainly  he  much 
improved.  "  ;  <  *%er  the  town  plat,  a-  we 
have  seen  in  the  preceding  article,  a  canal  at 
some  future  period  may  U  conducted  from  the 
Cnat  Miami;  wlio-e  watir-  can.  h\  another 
canal,  he  connct  n  d  with  th-.se  of  the  Manmee, 
and  thn-  secure  to  us  a  new  and  pr..titahl<  trade 
with  the  Lake-  " 

Viewed  m  the  light  of  snh-eipieut  event-.  Dr. 
Drake's  prophecie-  *ectn  to  have  heeil  realt/ed. 
Cincinnati  ulwavs  maintained  li<  r  preeminent  |x>- 
-ition  over  the  cute-  i.f  the  West  -o  long  as 
waterway-  vvcie  the  pnneipal  mean-  of  trans- 
portation an.l  of  eotir-e  i,,r  a  long  lime  after-  . 
wards  Tl'i  natural  advantages  of  winch  he 
speai.-  hovveVtf  hav.  I M-i  f :  I. -t  -lght  of  ill  later 
davs  when  radio. id  •  \<  \  >.',■  >\ nm nt  -  have  redm  t  ■  1 
tin  ir  imp.  1  i.nu  s .  In  the  matter  waterway-, 
however,  t  mcifinali  -::d  ha-  an  advantage  ..ver 
other  citi.-  and  H  tin  ways  -li.  nl. 1  he  dtvcl- 
oped  m  the  future  nilii  tile  ~.r;u  i  nthu-ia-m  that 
ha-  l<ei  n  display*  d  in  the   hue  of  railroad  de- 


velopment, the  city  in  the  judgment  of  the  pres- 
ent writer  would  gain  a  position  even  more  pre- 
eminent than  any  it  has  ever  occupied.  It  is  to 
llie  river  and  canals  that  Cincinnati  must  look 
tor  much  of  her  commercial  supremacy  and  not 
to  the  railroads,  in  which  respect  she  has  no 
advantage  over  other  cities,  equally  capahle  of 
railroad  development. 

Among  the  improvements  contemplated  at  the 
tune  of  l>r.  Drake  s  writing  were  bridges  over 
the  <  Miio.  across  the  mouth  of  Deer  creek 
and  over  Mill  creek  and  roads  towards 
tin-  sources  of  the  Miamis  extending  to  Dayton. 
An  improved  road  to  Columbia  was  especially 
desired  as  the  one  in  existence  had  become  nearly 
impassable  during  winter  time. 

The  matter  of  canals  connecting  the  river 
with  the  lake*,  the  I  »hio  with  the  < treat  Miami 
at  a  point  neat  Hamilton  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length. 

HINT. 

Timothy  Flint  says  of  the  city  in  this  same 
year  I  iXlO  i  : 

"  When  >oii  saw  this  city,  apparently  lifting 
us  In  ad  iMm  surrounding  woods,  voir  found 
>  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  imagine  whence  so  many 
;xop!e  could  Ih-  furnished  with  supplies.  In  the 
tine  weather,  at  the  commencement  of  winter, 
it  i-  onl\  nece-sary  to  go  to  ihe  market  of  this 
town,  ami  s<e  its  ,xuUrant  supplies  of  every 
article  tor  consumption,  in  the  finest  order,  and 
..f  the  Inst  quality  ;  to  sec  the  line*  oi  wagons, 
and  the  astonishing  quantities  of  everv  kind  of 
product,  to  realize,  at  once,  all  that  \.>u  have 
read  alK.ut  the  growth  of  Ohio.  In  one  place 
von  see  hues  of  wagons  in  the  I  Vmt-vh ania  *n|e. 
In  another  piace  the  I  linkers,  with  their  loiiij 
and  (lowing  heard*,  have  brought  up  their  teams 
v.  ith  their  fat  mutt •  .n  and  tine  tlour.  Fowls,  do- 
mestic and  wild  turkey-,  vem-n.  thos,-  hue  hirds 
which  are  licit  ci  lit .  I  partridges,  and  which  we 
call  quail*,  all  -orts  .1  fruit  and  vegetables, 
wpialh  excellent  and  cheap-  in  short,  all  that 
volt  -t  c  in  i'.o-t.'U  market,  with  the  exception  of 
the  same  variety  of  ji -I i.  and  all  these  things,  in 
ihe  gitatest  al.tmdanet.  arc  here.  In  one  ipiar 
tt  r  there  are  wild  animal*  that  have  liecti  taken 
in  the  w.  »•■!*:  cage-  of  re-lhtrd*  and  paroquet*  : 
m  aii'  tin  r.  old  ladies,  with  root*.  Ik  rbs.  nut*, 
mitten*-.  si.,-kvgs,  and  what  they  call  Yankee 
n-  in. tis.  Mv  mdgmt-nt  g.--  with  the  general 
assertion  heie,  that  n>>  plate,  m  pro|w>rtion  to 
it-  si7<  .  ha-  a  richer  or  more  abundant  market 
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than  Cincinnati."  t  Kecoikctions  of  the  Last 
leu  Years,  p.  39.) 

THOMAS. 

Another  visitor  during  this  year,  David 
Thomas,  described  the  city  : 

About  three  o'clock  we  tlescended  through 
the  hills,  along  a  hollow  wa\.  into  the  valley  of 
the  <  >hio,  and  Cincinnati  appeared  before  us. 
It  is  a  great  town,  liiick  buildings  are  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  these  are  elegant ;  but 
compactness  constitutes  much  of  the  beauty  of 
our  cities,  and  111  this  it  is  deficient.  Some  of 
the  streets  may  form  exceptions  to  this  remark; 
and  we  ought  to  rcinctnticr  that  few  towns  (if 
any)  ever  rose  from  the  forest  more  rapidly; 
that  its  date  even  now  is  within  the  memory  of 
the  \oung;  and  that  its  mammoth  form  at  no  dis- 
tant period  will  be  filled  up  and  computed.  Hy 
some  it  is  sUs|KVlcd,  however,  that  its  present 
greatness  is  premature;  but  this  can  onl\  apply 
to  its  mercantile  concerns;  for  its  manufactories 
cannot  be  materially  affected  by  any  change  in 
the  amount  01  commerce.  Neither  need  the  mer- 
chants fear  a  rival  city,  unless  it  rises  to  the 
north. 

"Among  the  most  respectable  of  the  manu- 
facturing establishiiH-nts  we  notice  the  brewery 
of  D.  &  J.  Knibree.  I'he  works,  though  in  a 
progressive  state,  are  now  sufficiently  extensive 
to  produce  annually  five  thousand  Iwrrels  of  beer 
and  porter,  and  the  (polity  is  excellent.  A 
treadle-mill  is  attached  to  these  buildings  sim- 
ilar in  construction  to  that  at  Montgomery.  It 
is  turned  hy  horses,  and  grinds  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels  of  malt  a  day.  In  the  present 
leccss  of  business,  it  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mustard. 

"Works  for  green  glass  have  lately  gone  into 
operation;  but  some  of  the  articles  produced 
are  very  imperfect.  We  can  sympathise  with 
the  proprietor  of  new  establishments;  for  we 
are  aware  of  the  many  inconveniences  and  dis- 
couragements that  beset  them  at  the  commence- 
ment ;  but  we  cannot  too  strongly  inculcate  that 
to  attain  cxccikncc  will  be  the  first  object  of 
the  patriotic  manufacturer ;  and  such  virtue  could 
scarcely  fail  of  its  reward. 

"A  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
comprising  about  forty  families,  is  established  in 
this  year"  (  Travels  Through  the  Western 
Country. ) 

CISC  inn  \ti  in  1817. 
A  resident  of  Cincinnati  ftom  1817  to  1821, 


his  recollections  published  in  1851  described  the 
city  in  April,  1K17,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival. 
He  had  lettets  to  Central  Harrison  whom  he 
met  on  his  way  from  Washington  to  Cincinnati 
at  Pittsburg  and  who  accompanied  him  down 
the  river.  On  his  arrival  he  was  introduced  to 
t  ieneral  Findlay,  receiver  of  public  moneys,  who 
insisted  u|>on  taking  him  to  his  own  house  t  which 
had  been  Harrison'*  headquarters  while  in  the 
city  )  where  they  had  breakfast.  The  appearance 
of  the  city  struck  him  at  first  rather  unfavorably. 
Its  (Mmulation  at  dial  time  did  not  exceed  eight 
or  nine  thousand.  "There  was  an  air  of  life,  a 
bustle  and  activity  about  it,  and  yet,  taken  to- 
gether, it  had  a  raw,  unfinished,  and  slovenly 
aspect.  The  bank  of  the  river,  in  front  of  the 
town,  was  not  only  unsightly,  but  calculated  to 
make  an  unfavorable  impression  u|ton  the  mind 
of  a  stranger.  Parts  of  it  hail  been  worn  away 
by  the  strong  current  of  the  waters,  and  parts 
had  slidden  down  into  the  river.  It  was,  in 
short,  ragged,  broken,  and  vcrdurcless, — without 
tree  or  shrub,  without  wall  or  railing,  protection 
or  ornament.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  dock  or  landing  place  at  the  water's 
edge.  The  operation  of  landing  was  indeed 
perfectly  aboriginal.  It  was  effected  by  three 
moves  as  explained  in  the  following  order: — 
Run  your  boat  ashore,  Josey,  tic  her  to  a  stake, 
and  jump  out  into  the  mud !'  " 

The  business  of  the  city  was  then  confined  to 
Main  and  Front  streets  which  "were  tolerably 
well  built,  and  exhibited  a  lively  business-like  ap- 
pearance. The  residue  of  the  town  was  scat- 
tered about  in  all  directions,  right  and  left, 
hither  and  thither — some  on  the  Mill  and  some 
on  the  ISottom.  The  buildings  in  tin.*  suburbs, 
though  without  any  apparent  gregarious  inclina- 
tion, were  generally  in  sight  of  each  other,  some 
times  within  call,  or  e\cn  shaking  hands  distance, 
but  more  frequently  isolated  and  unconnected, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  close  files  of  regular 
lines.  They  were,  moreover,  of  all  heights,  sizes, 
shapes  and  colors." 

He  found  the  public  buildings,  though,  neither 
numerous  nor  costly,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Court  House, 
Itoth  situated  on  the  Hill.  "  The  church  was  on 
the  brow  of  the  Hill,  and  in  sight  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  sufficiently  aloof  from  the  then  busi- 
ness parts  of  the  city.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of 
an  old  burial  ground,  imincloscd. — itself  in  bail 
taste,  disproportione-d.  unfinished,  and  open  to 
desecration."    The  Court  House  further  on  by 
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the  -iilc  of  tlu-  road,  "a  huge  quadrangular  build- 
ing, ill-conceived  and  ill-contrived,  but  tasteless 
ami  inconvenient,  looking  more  likt-  a  pctiiten- 
tiary  or  house  of  correction  than  anything  else." 
in  an  open  field  "protected  (if  protected  at  alt), 
by  a  |*ifst  and  rail  fence."  The  private  buildings 
he  thought  in  better  taste  ami  mentioned  particu- 
larly the  man-ion  house  of  <  icncral  I.ytle  and  that 
of  Judge  Burnet.  Judge  P.urnct's  house  was 
situated  on  an  eminence,  some  half  a  mile  south 
ami  west  of  the  city .  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  town,  the  river,  and  the  scenery  oi  the  op- 
posite bank.  Its  healthful  jioMUon.  its  tine  shade 
trees,  and  its  beautiful  gardens,  rich  with  the 
choicest  fruits  and  (lowers,  rendered  it  one  of 
the  most  charming  residences  in  the  State." 
When  it  is  remembered  that  tins  was  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Third  and  \  inc.  the  site  sub- 
sequently of  Shires'  darden  and  at  present  of 
the  Unmet  House  and  that  it  evidently  impressed 
the  writer  as  being  some  distance  from  the  tow  n, 
sonic  impression  of  the  narrow  limits  of  the  vil- 
lage at  that  time  can  be  had.  Despite  the  un- 
favorable impression  received  by  this  writer  he 
noted  that  "it  was  easy  to  lxrceivc  that  it  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  Wist."  The  principal  part  of  the  town,  he 
savs,  in  1817  was  on  the  narrow  strip  between  the 
second  tabic  and  the  bank  of  the  river,  ami  (fol- 
lowing the  line  of  Main  street  >  was  just  begin- 
ning to  show  itself  on  the  brow  of  the  Hill. 

lllKKHK*  k. 

Morris  Itirkhcck  on  his  way  to  Illinois  passed 
through  the  city  later  1X17)  and  he  too  has 
his  thug  at  it  : 

•'Cincinnati,  like  most  American  towns,  stands 
too  low  ;  it  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  not  out  of  the  reach  of 
spring  floods.  ,\s  if  life  was  not  more  than 
meat,  and  the  b-dv  than  raiment,  every  consider- 
ation of  health  ami  enjoyment  yields  to  views  of 
mercantile  convenience.  Short-sighted  and  nar- 
row economy!  by  winch  the  lives  of  thousands 
are  shortened,  and  the  com  tort  of  all  sacrificed 
mistaken  notions  nf  private  interest. 

"Cincinnati  is.  h..we\cr.  a  most  thriving  place, 
and,  b.u  k<  d  ,i«  it  is  alri  ady  by  a  great  population 
and  a  m> -t  plentiful  country,  bids  fair  to  be  one 
of  ill.  first  cities  ,,f  the  West.  We  are  told,  and 
we  cannot  d..uht  the  tact,  that  the  elm  f  .  .f  what 
we  s,  ,■  is  tVe  work  of  four  \1.1rs  The  hundreds 
of  commodious,  vol!  finished  brick  !khi«  >.  the 
spacious  and  biis\  •  larkeV.  the  sufistanti.il  pub- 
lic budding-,  the  lb.  -it  >;im  I  -  of  pro-p,  p.ns.  well 
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dressed,  industrious  inhabitants,  the  numerous 
wagons  and  drays,  the  ga\  carriages  ami  elegant 
females :  the  shoals  of  craft  on  the  river,  the  busy 
stir  prevailing  everywhere — house-building,  boat- 
building, paving  and  leveling  streets:  the  num- 
bers of  country  pce.plc  constantly  coining  and 
going;  the  spacious  taverns,  crowded  with 
travellers  from  a  distance. 

"All  this  is  so  much  more  than  I  could  compre- 
hend from  a  description  of  a  new  town  just  risen 
from  the  woods,  that  1  despair  of  conveying  an 
adequate  idea  of  it  to  my  Kuglish  friends.  It 
is  enchantment,  and  Liberty  is  the  fair  enchant- 
ress. 

"June  27.  Cincinnati.  All  is  alive  here  as  soon 
as  the  day  breaks  The  stores  are  opened,  the 
markets  thronged,  and  business  is  in  full  career 
by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  nine  o'clock 
is  the  common  hour  for  retiring  to  rest. 

"As  yet  I  have  felt  nothing  oppressive  in  the 
heat  of  this  climate.  Melting,  oppressive,  sultry 
nights,  succeeding  broiling  day  s,  and  forbidding 
rest,  which  are  said  to  wear  out  the  frames  of 
the  languid  inhabitants  of  the  Kastern  cities,  arc 
unknown  here.  A  ov>l  breeze  always  renders 
the  night  refreshing,  and  generally  moderates 
the  heat  of  the  day."  (Notes  on  a  Journey  in 
America  ) 

I'M  M  Kit. 

Another  traveler.  John  Palmer,  of  the  same 
year,  thought  the  general  appearance  of  the  city 
clean  and  handsome—  "indeed,  elegant  anil  as- 
toitisbing.  when  we  reflect  that  less  than  forty 
years  ago  it  was  the  resort  of  Indians,  ami  the 
whole  surrounding  country  a  wilderness,  full 
of  wild  iK-asts  and  savages.  *  *  *  In  the 
principal  streets  they  are  neatly  paved  with  brick 
sidewalks  ;md  pumps  .ire  placed  for'  general 
accommodation,  '     '     The  present  iiuihIkt 

of  buildings  may  l>e  liclyvteii  thirteen  and  four- 
teen hundred,  anil  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
tight  thousand,  all  white-,  the  laws  of  <  >hto  pro. 
inbiting  even  free  negroes  (except  m  certain 
cases  1  from  >i  tiling  in  the  State  Near  five 
bundled  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone  or  brick, 

1    nanv  of  tlu  ii!  thr.  i -si.  if  \  high,  and  in  a  very 
ne.it,  modern  style.     I  Ik  rest  of  1 1 1  ■  ■  houses  are 

'  frame,  uio-i  of  them  neatly  painttd.     '     *  * 
•  The  public  buddings  are  ,»f  brick,  and  would 
•  •rnamenl   an    Kur<f>e:in  city.     The   new  Court 

House  is  a  -lately  idthce.  s'>  b\  **<  feet  anil  t<>0 
bet  high:  the  apartments  are'  lirepn  of.  Pres- 
byterians. r.aptt«ts.  IViiiid-.  and  Meihodi-fs,  have 
each  .1  i".e:mg  Imm't     Those  Iwlotn,' ;ng  lo  the 
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Presbyterians  ami  Baptists  an-  finished  with  j 
taste.  The  Friends'  Meeting  House  is  a  tem- 
porary wooden  building.  The  l.ancastcrian  Sem- 
inary is  a  capacious  structure,  calculated  to  con- 
lain  one  thousand  one  hundred  scholars,  male 
and  female.  There  are  three  brick  market  houses.  1 
the  largest  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet 
long.  •  •  j  have  counted  near  sixty  tilled 
waggons  from  the  country  on  a  market  day, 
chiefly  with  produce,  which  is  brought  to  market 
by  the  farmer  and  sold  from  the  waggons.  "  *  * 
"The  climate  is  healthy  ,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants.  At  this  season 
(July)  the  mornings  and  evenings  arc  delight- 
ful;  mid-day  hot,  but  not  too  hot  to  do  any  out- 
door work.  *  '*  *  The  winters  are  short  and 
pleasant. 

"The  manners  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
social  and  refined,  without  jealousy  of  foreigners 
(which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  ignorant 
or  interested,  in  the  Kastern  and  Middle  States  I  ; 
they  are  pleased  to  see  a  respectable  European 
settle  amongst  them.  Many  cultivate  the  fine 
arts,  painting,  engraving  and  music.  With  few 
exceptions,  we  found  the  English  language 
sjH>ken  with  puritv.    *    »  • 

"Tlvc  city,  in  all  probability,  will  soon  Ik-  the 
largest  in  the  West :  it  is  rapidly  improving  in 
si™ :  sixty  new  brick  and  frame  houses  have 
liecn  occupied  since  last  fall :  and  at  least  as 
mam  more  arc  now  building  besides  several 
manufacturing  shops  and  factories.  There  is 
more  taste  displayed  in  building  and  laying  out 
grounds  and  gardens  than  I  have  yet  observed 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

"The  price  of  town  lots  is  high,  ami  houses 
in  the  principal  streets  difficult  to  obtain  on  hire. 
The  lots  in  Main,  first  and  second  streets  sell 
for  two  hundred  dollars  a  foot,  measuring  on 
the  front  line :  those  possessing  less  local  ad- 
vantage sell  from  fifty  to  ten  dollars:  out-lots, 
and  land  very  near  the  town,  sells  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre.  Taxes  are  very  moderate. 
•  *  *  The  price  of  lalxmr  is  one  dollar  per 
day.  Mechanics  earn  two  dollars.  Hoarding  is 
from  two  to  three,  and  five  dollars  per  week. 
Five  dollars  per  week  is  the  price  of  the  best 
hotel  in  the  city ;  wc  paid  three  dollars  per  week, 
had  a  room  to  ourselves  and  our  living  was  ex- 
cellent ;  at  breakfast,  plenty  of  beef  steak,  bacon, 
eggs,  white  bread,  johnny  cakes  (of  Indian 
meaH,  butter,  tea  and  coffee.  Dinner,  two  or 
three  dishes  of  fowls,  roast  meal,  kidney  beans, 
peas,  new  potatoes,  preserves,  cherry  pie,  &c. ; 


j  supper  nearly  the  sail*  as  breakfast.  Living  is 
.  very  cheap  here ;  and  it  is  easily  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  cheapness  and  fertility  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  scarcity  of  tax-gatherers, 
and  the  distance  of  a  market  for  the  supplies. 
1  You  can  have  very  decent  board,  washing,  and 
lodging,  by  the  year  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

"*  *  *  The  land  round  Cincinnati  is  good. 
Trice,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city,  fifty,  eighty, 
and  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  according  to 
ipiality  and  other  advantages.  This  same  land, 
a  few  years  ago,  was  bought  for  two  and  five 
dollars  per  acre.  Farms  with  improvements  ten 
miles  from  the  town,  sell  for  thirty  and  forty 
dollars  per  acre." 

Mr.-  Palmer  found  in  the  stores  in  Front, 
Water  and  Main  streets,  an  excellent  supply  of 
^■ods  from  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Furopc, 
and  of  the  produce  of  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Trading  boats  regularly  proceeded  to  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis.  Pittsburg  and  various  other 
places,  while  steamboats  from  New  Orleans  and 
Pittsburg  called,  delivered  and  received  goods 
and  passengers.  Numbers  of  arks  with  emi- 
grants and  their  families,  bound  to  various  parts 
of  the  Western  country,  were  generally  near  the 
landing.  He  counted  at  the  landing,  seven  Ken 
tucky  boats  with  coal,  iron  and  dry  goods  from 
Pittsburg:  four  barges  or  keel  boats  one  two 
masted  and  at  least  150  tons,  which  were  trailing 
and  carrying  freight  up  and  down  the  rivers; 
four  large  flats  or  scows  with  stone  and  salt 
from  the  "Kenhawa"  works:  six  arks,  laden  with 
emigrants  and  their  furniture,  who  were  stop- 
ping to  purchase  provisions.  He  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  which  was  ushered  in  by  bands  of  music 
parading  the  streets  and  the  firing  of  cannon. 
At  eleven,  "three  companies  of  volunteers  (con 
sisting  of  a  rifle  corps,  and  two  companies  of 
infantry,  one  a  fine  company  just  raised,  called 
the  Cincinnati  Guards)  assembled  near  the  land- 
ing, and  accompanied  by  many  citizens,  two  and 
two,  marched  in  procession  to  the  Presbyterian 
Gntrch."  Here  were  prayers,  singing  and  an 
oration,  followed  by  a  dinner  at  the  principal  tav- 
ern. Although  some  of  the  laborers  and  me- 
chanics were  "great  amateurs  of  whiskey"  he 
saw  but  one  man  intoxicated  during  his  stay 
and  that  was  on  the  Fourth  "which  for  an  Amer- 
ican, amounts  almost  to  an  excuse."  (Journal 
of  Travels  in  the  United  States,  etc.,  in  the  Year 
1817,  Chapter  V.) 
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REMIMSCMNCFS  UK  "ulJI  MAN." 

A  series  of  articles  written  in  the  C  iiKutnali 
Times  in  the  year  i#>7  by  a  writer  who  con- 
cealed his  identity  under  the  pseudonym  "Old 
Man"  describes  Slain  street  in  the  early  days. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  its  original 
state  the  front  of  the  city  was  a  Muff  with  a  pre- 
cipitous bank  some  twenty  feet  high  in  which 
were  two  indentations  or  coves,  the  one  near 
Svcamore  and  the  other  at  tin-  foot  of  Main. 
The  ground  at  the  head  of  the  latter  was  several 
fect  higher  than  at  present  and  it  was  cut  down 
when  the  grade  of  Main  street  was  t  -taltlislu  il. 
»  hi  either  side  of  the  cove  were  small  fields  of 
table  land  and  at  the  left  st<*xl  the  original  jail 
and  Town  House.  At  the  head  of  the  cove,  the 
ground  descended  into  quite  a  ravine  until  it 
came  to  a  point  where  l'cnrl  street  is  now  located 
when  it  gradually  ascended  to  Third  street. 
Here  was  another  high  bluff  hank  and  <>n  top 
of  this  a  small  Indian  work.  The  ground  from 
this  point  back  for  souk-  distance  was  moder- 
ately level.  During  the  first  years  there  were 
but  a  few  log  houses  on  Main.  At  the  corner  of 
Front  and  Main  was  the  two-story  frame  house 
of  John  Ludlow,  so  frequently  referred  to.  where 
Mathevv  Winton,  the  grandfather  of  Squire  Se 
dan.,  the  second,  kept  tavern.  Jml  above  him 
John  Panic  had  an  inn  and  where  the  Ki->r 
warchou-*  st<»>d  for  so  man>  years  was  the  fust 
billiard  room  in  the  settlement.  It  was  not  until 
irV>4  however  that  there  were  mam  houses  on 
Main  street.  <  hie  of  the  first  was  that  of  James 
Ferguson,  who  kept  a  general  count rv  -tore 
where  were  -old  dry  goods,  groceries  and  !>i)ii' >rs. 
Fcrgu-oi!  lived  until  the  age  of  X«>.  dying  in  the 
year  lie  left  an  estate,  valued  at  over  a 

million  dollars,  gained  in  bu-ine-s  in  this  city. 

Another  merchant  not  far  away  an  Irish- 
man named  <  •  Farrcll  who  wa>  suppled  ti»  have 
lwen  a  quarh nuaster  in  the  proposed  I'.urr  ex- 
piditioii.    He  »;i«  killed  in  the  W  ar  of  1S1.'. 

Hugh  Mm  ire  opened  hiv  whole-ale  and  retail 
-tore  on  Main  opp>sitc  the  New  Market  (  Fifth 
street)  m  NovemU'r  nf  this  year.  The  reason 
for  M««ire  going  up  the  hilt  was  the  removal 
of  the  Court  Hou-c  to  the  public  square  on  Main 
U-tween  Fourth  and  l  ifth.  Hit*  merchant  lived 
in  Cincinnati  for  over  50  years,  dying  at  lin- 
age of  ift  at  his  residence  011  Proadway  alwvr 
Fourth. 

The  first  brick  house  wa»  that  of  F!m.  .n.  Will- 
iams on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Mam.  The 
huildtng  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Prick 


House"  and  Joseph  Delaplaitie  offered  as  a  spe- 
cial inducement  to  buyers  that  they  would  "have 
a  chance  to  Ik-  shown  through  the  grand  brick 
house  built  regardless  of  cost  by  our  well  known 
citizen  FJmore  Williams."  A>  a  s|>ecial  induce- 
ment.  the  best  of  liquors  wen-  always  kept  on 
hand  and  "persons  who  buy  in  considerable 
quantities  will  U'  generously  treated."  In  the 
same  building  was  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Proven, 
young  merchants  from  Italtimore. 

Menessier's  hoarding  house  on  tin-  slope  of  the 
hill  near  Pearl  and  Main  has  Itecn  frequently 
mentioned.  Here  on  a  summer's  day  in 
or  iSruj  came  a  tall  and  venerable  looking  man 
clail  in  most  fantastic  array  with  very  long  white 
hair.  This  striking  personage  introduced  him- 
self a-  Professor  Vernest.  a  Swede  by  birth,  and 
his  business  was  indicated  by  the  following  ad- 
vertisement : 

•  The  Flixtr  of  Longevity  " 

"Dr  Yernest.  a  native  of  Sweden,  the  invmtor 
of  the  above  Flixir,  an«l  by  whom  the  secret  has 
long  remained  in  his  family,  lived  .'54  years. 
Ins  grandfather  1.1.0  years,  his  mother  107.  his 
father  i.t,o,  and  hi-  grandmother  17;  years. 

"Dr.  Yernest,  the  eldest  in  descent  of  the  mail 
line  of  this  venerable  family,  now  in  bis  iH;th 
\ear.  lives  at  Mr.  Mem  -<wr,  and  has  the  l.lixtr 
o|  l.ongeviiy  with  him;  a  fifty -cent  l«<ttle  of  the 
same  U-mg  sufficient  quantity  to  insure  the  eon 
tinualKfi  of  hie  of  the  iim-i  -fcUy.  for  at  least 
a  century." 

The  Prole --or  for  a  lime  did  a  prosp*  roils 
business  but  one  day   the  distinguished    1  Tench 
advocate  and  tave  rn  keeper  and  the  patriarchal 
Swe<le  became  involved  111  a  discussion  ,,n  Fit- 
ropcan  politic-.    Angrv  words  *<«m  gave  way  to 
blows  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  conflict  tlu- 
wotiderful  white  hair  of  the  learned  antediluvian 
!  came  otf,  bringing  to  y:i  n  a  n.a-s  (.f  bright  red 
[  curls,  as  red  -ays  the  "<  >)d  Man,''  as  the  top. 
1  knot  of  a  w«vodpcckcr.    As  a  n  -nit  .1  v  t-ion  of 
.'  youth  took  the  place  of  the  -einblance  of  hoary 

•  old  age  and  a  man  of  5;  -t.-wl  m  ihe  shots  of 
,  the  fo-sjl  nf  |S;      Ibc  '  PVxir"  wa-  not  able  to 

-ave  htm  and  that  ivgbt  nding  on  a  rail  ,iii"iii- 
pained  by  a  ''"/cit  or  ::  ..re  of  lit-  forvu-r  fraud- 
who  bar]  indulged  in  -rti'uient  quantities  of  an 
i-ther  -or:  ol  elixir,  he  wa-  c-oTted  from  town 
to  the  tune  of  the  "l\<  gi'e's  March  " 

Arn-tliir  vvel!  known  hu-ri«  -s  It  >i  t  -1  -  vv,<-  that 
of   I  j  Tig  X    <  ha»e   at   the   c-rncr  of   I  ohnnbia 

•  t Second t  and  Main  -tree?-  opp.-ne  the  Colum- 
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hian  Inn.  Their  principal  business  was  indicated 
by  a  sign  "klock  and  Wad)  Makcn."  They 
also  were  tinners  an<l  coppersmiths.  Tlu:  Co- 
lumbian Inn  was  then  kept  by  Mrs.  Willis. 

<  >n  the  cast  side  of  Main  U'low  l'earl  was  the 
"Indian  Camp"  of  Leonard  Savrc.  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  large  trade  carried  on  by  Sax  re 
with  the  Indians.  Say  re  was  said  to  have  Urn 
able  to  trust  any  Indian  that  came  in  and  get  his 
money  without  fail. 

In  1807  <  >.  <  >rmsby  established  a  store  at  the 
"Yellow  House"  on  Front  and  Main  where  he 
sold  "exclusively  for  cash"  and  on  "credit  of 
three,  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months."  " 

In  the  "Hrick  House."  whose  stores  com- 
manded the  highest  rent  in  the  fit > .  Abraham 
("base  kept  a  country  store  in  iKo~. 

A  curious  character  was  John  Wall,  the  sad- 
dler, whose  business  was  indicated  by  a  huge 
military  saddle  hung  up  in  front  of  a  one-story, 
gable-end  lug  house  on  Main  near  Columbia. 
Wall's  serial  fad  was  navigation  and  the  seas 
and  he  read  and  talked  aU«tit  ships  and  salt 
water  until  his  name  was  forgotten  in  the  sobri- 
quet of  "OKI  (  >ccan." 

Just  opposite  the  Court  House  on  Main  was 
an  old  wrathcr-U>ardcd,  two-story  log  cabin 
where  the  lawyers  congregated  during  term  time 
and  where  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens such  as  Henry  Clay.  Lewis  Cass.  Judge 
Burnet  and  Nicholas  I ^mg worth  put  up.  This 
was  called  at  that  time  Kwing's  Tavern. 

Directly  across  the  street  was  the  old  Court 
House  with  the  jail  behind  it,  all  surrounded  by 
a  railing  fence  with  a  large  double  gate  directly 
m  front  to  which  led  a  broad  path.  A  little  be- 
low was  the  pioneer  church  in  front  of  which 
were  attractive  yards  filled  with  fine  trees.  This 
as  well  as  the  cemetery  behind  it  was  enclosed 
with  a  neat  fence  giving  the  square  the  aspect 
40  familiar  in  all  country  towns.  Hero  one 
morning  in  December,  1806.  earlv  risers  were 
privileged  to  see  four  fine  large  bucks  standing 
directly  in  front  of  the  Court  House  as  if  de- 
manding justice  in  their  claim  for  the  grazing 
grounds  which  had  Urn  wrenched  from  them. 
Cn  fortunately  for  them,  their  claims  were  soon 
settled  by  the  rifles  of  the  pioneers.  They  were 
killed  in  the  beech  woods  along  Deer  creek. 

Next  to  Ewing's  Tavern  opposite  the  old 
Court  House  was  the  business  place  of  Frederic 
Hailfligh  &  Son.  The  son  Henry  was  sup[x>scd 
to  be  very  much  afraid  of  Indians  and  some  of 
the  younger  men  attempted  to  give  him  a  sur- 


prise. One  night  in  1806  he  was  aroused  by  a 
number  of  red  painted  savages  and  commanded 
to  prepare  for  death.  His  appeals  for  mercy 
were  not  heeded  and  as  a  last  favor  he  was  al- 
lowed to  stop  in  the  front  part  of  the  store  to  say 
bis  last  prayer.  The  pretended  Indians  crowded 
around  him  just  in  time  to  be  greeted  by  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  followed  by  a  great  blaze  of 
fire  and  dense  smoke.  Henry  had  Urn  warned 
and  had  dropjK'd  powder  around  the  floor  and  at 
a  critical  moment  had  touched  it  off.  The  In- 
dians disappeared  and  a  numUr  of  the  citizens 
suffered  for  some  time  from  rather  severe  burns. 

Another  well  known  merchant  named  Alter 
arrived  from  Baltimore  in  May,  1806.  and  opened 
a  store  in  a  two-story  frame  near  the  top  uf  the 
hill  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street.  He  was  re- 
nowned for  his  expensive  advertising  and  his 
name  deserves  execration  for  he  was  the  first 
Cincinnatian  to  exploit  his  wares  on  the  fences. 
Contrary  to  the  moral  obliquity  implied  by  this 
conduct,  he  was  a  most  generous  citizen  ami 
when  the  war  with  England  came  on  he  donated 
$100  to  purchase  blankets  for  the  soldiers'  and 
one-fifth  of  all  his  profits  for  their  families.  Near 
him  at  the  same  time  James  Kirby  established 
the  first  lumber  yard  on  the  east  side  of  Main 
above  Columbia. 

Another  method  of  advertising  quite  well 
known  in  the  early  days  was  adopted  by  Richard 
GaitHS  in  181 1,  who  swung  out  from  his  store 
on  the  verge  of  the  hill  a  >;rcat  golden  Uwit. 

Some  distance  above  Fifth  was  the  first  rope- 
walk,  started  by  Peter  Love  early  in  the  century. 
Love  claimed  to  be  the  first  person  in  the  North- 
west Territory  in  this  business. 

At  a  little  later  period  in  OctoUr,  1811,  S.  C. 
Cirenell  &  Company  opened  a  tea  store  on  Main 
street  three  doors  above  Front.  Here  in  addi- 
tion to  tea  was  retailed  the  usual  stock  of  a  coun- 
try store.  Some  of  the  prices  arc  interesting. 
Imperial  tea  was  $2.00  a  pound;  Young  Hyson, 
Si. 40,  extra  fine,  $2.00;  Souchong,  $1.00;  and 
Fekoe.  $1.25. 

Not  far  away  was  the  first  wagon  shop  of  Poor 
&•  Kirshner  and  near  them  a  large  general  store 
of  S.  and  J.  Hallcy. 

The  founder  of  the  brewery  business  was  a 
well  known  Quaker  named  Davis  Embrce  whose 
establishment  was  on  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
Race  street  anil  whose  office  was  in  the  Colum- 
bian Inn.  Here  Embrce  dispensed  his  beer  by 
the  drink  to  his  customers  free  of  charge,  taking 
many  a  fippcnm  bit  from  the  income  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
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lis  the  lamllaily  of  the  tavern.  Kmbrw  lived  well 
down  to  the  second  lull  of  the  i«>(l)  cniturv, 

Yerncst  was  not  tin-  only  fraud  of  the  early 
day*  as  the  following  circular  indicates: 

" Kinp.  the  Prophet! 
"King,  tlie  Wise  Man  ! 
"Kin};,  wlio  never  Die*! 
King.  King,  King! 

"Humble  ones,  my  mission  calls  uie  among 
you.  The  Creat  Rook,  on  being  o|*-ncd,  an- 
nounces my  coming.  Your  )»ains,  sufferings  and 
sorrows  shall  cease.  IV  King  can  look  hack 
through  a  vista  of  3.000  years,  and  trace  his  de- 
scent from  a  continued  line  "f  great  physicians. 
Wherever  he  lias  U-cn,  the  Mind  have  been  re- 
stored to  sight,  the  lame  walked,  the  heart  broken 
made  happy.  More  than  a  million  of  people, 
afflicted  with  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  have 
applied  to  him  for  relief  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  in  every  instance  has  a  jxnnancnt  cure  been 
effected.  Come,  heboid,  see  for  yourselves,  and 
watch  the  hand  of  Fate,  as  it  |>oints  you  out  the 
course  to  follow. 

"Dr.  King  cannot  attend  to  any  calls  after  sun- 
down, as  he  is  then  engaged  until  the  morning 
dawn  in  consulting  the  stars  ami  planets  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  his  patients  on  the  following 
day. 

"Tkoi-tiiimkkm  Kino" 

"Room  No.  u,  Columbian  Inn." 

This  prophet  was  so  successful  that  at  last  he 
w  is  so  indiscreet  as  to  issue  a  challenge  to  phy- 
sicians to  meet  hint  in  a  joint  discussion.  This 
was  t'D  much  of  an  opportunity  for  Dr.  Drake, 
then  .1  \oung  and  combative  practitioner  He 
accepted  the  challenge  and  as  a  result  of  an  an- 
nouncement in  the  paper  a  large  crowd  was  pres- 
ent to  see  tlie  fun.  Ill  those  days  as  at  present 
the  humbug  bad  bis  followers  and  the  result  of 
the  contest  w  as  !>v  no  means  certain.  King  oj*-ucd 
up  with  a  spe.-.  b  in  s,  ,„ic  absurd  gibberish  at  the 
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end  of  which  he  was  interrogated  by  Drake  as  to 
its  meaning  King  triumphantly  announced  that 
that  was  the  language  of  the  natives  of  Farther 
India.  ThercnjHm  Drake  brought  in  an  extraor- 
dinarily dressed  personage  whom  he  announced 
as  Frcdora  a  native  of  Farther  India,  who  would 
act  as  interpreter.  Fredora  who  had  been 
dressed  to  represent  an  Icelander.  Indian.  Hotten- 
tot or  any  other  outlandish  personage  began  to 
grumble,  growl  and  roar  at  the  unfortunate 
King  It  was  a  case  of  Indian  against  Indian, 
(■nek  against  Creek,  dog  eat  dog,  ami  King 
was  obliged  to  retire  discomfited.  He  finally 
confessed  that  he  had  worked  for  years  in  a 
Philadelphia  woolen  mill  but  concluded  that  it 
was  easier  to  live  by  bis  wits.  He  was  altowed 
!o  ieave  town  without  ceteinoio.  (Reminiscences 
of  "Old  Man."  1 

In  1815  two  young  men  started  a  book  store 
under  the  name  of  Coleman  Jfc  Phillips  on  Main 
street  near  Front,  which  under  various  names  has 
survived  to  our  own  time.  After  many  vears 
business  the  senior  member  retired  and  Mr.  Phil- 
lips  continued,  afterwards  carrving  on  the  lx « >k - 
Innding  business  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Main.  1  lere  in  the  "thirties"  he  took 
in  bis  employ  a  young  man  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  mayor  of  the  city,  Charles  |".  Wilstach. 
Subseipn-ntK  William  H.  Moore,  Ifcivid  A.  An- 
derson, and  Samuel  P>.  Kcycs  became  associated 
with  Wilstach.  the  survivor  of  William  Phillips, 
under  the  tirni  name  of  Moore,  Anderson.  Wil- 
stach  Si  Ki  \.  s  at  No  ts.v  Mam  and  No.  West 
I  oitrth  street  l-atcr  tins  firm  Uramc  known  as 
Mi«iic,  Wilstach.  Kevcs  \-  (  onipanv  of  which 
William  <  tveraml  was  a  member.  This  house 
was  ln'ated  at  No.  2\  West  I'ourth  street  just 
west  of  Main  Kevcs  afterwards  retired  and  the 
tirm  became  Moore.  WiNtach  &  Ratdwin.  At 
a  later  time  under  the  name  .f  Wilstach.  Raid- 
win  &  Company  the  bouse  was  located  on  the 
west  s,dc  of  Race  street  near  Fourth. 
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THE-  TOWN  OF  CINCINNATI  (1802-1819)-II. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  First  Charter --The  Presidents  of  the  Council  —  David  Ziet.i.er  and  His  Successors — 
The  Charter  or  1815  -William  Corrv,  the  First  and  Only  Mayor  or  the  Town  The 
Meetino  Places  or  the  Counc  il  The  Select  Council  (1802  to  1815)  -The  Town  Coun- 
cil (1815  to  1819)— Some  Township  Official  Acts— The  Courts  and  the  Lawyers— The 
Post  Office— The  Water  Supply— Fire  and  Police  Protection. 


1)11   FIRST  (  iiaktkk. 

The  act  t«>  incorporate  the  town  of  Cincin- 
nati was  passed  at  the  first  si  s-ion  of  the  second 
i.eneral  Assembly  held  at  Chillicothe  ami  ap- 
proved by  (iovernor  St.  Clair  on  January  I. 
iSu_>.  It  1-  Chapter  .y  of  the  third  volume  of 
*  die  laws  as  published  at  Chillicothe  by  N.  Willis, 
printer  to  the  Legislature. 

It  provides  in  section  one  "that  such  parts  of 
the  township  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  county  of  Ham- 
ilton, as  are  contained  in  the  following  limits 
and  boundaries,  that  is  to  say.  beginning  on  the 
'  "liio  River,  at  the  Southeast  corner  of  the  frac- 
tional section  No.  12;  thence  running  North  to 
I  he  Northeast  comer  of  the  said  fractional  sec- 
tion; thence  West  with  the  township  line  to  Mill 
i  reek  ;  tin  nee  down  Mill  creek,  with  the  meanders 
1  hereof  to  its  mouth;  thence  up  the  Ohio  River, 
with  the  meanders  thereof,  to  the  place  of  hc- 
Kmning  ;  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  erected 
into  a  town  corporate,  which  shall  henceforth 
be  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  The 
Tow  n  of  Cincinnati.'  '* 

Section  two  provides  that  the  officers  are  to  be  a 
president,  recorder,  seven  trustees,  an  assessor, 
.1  collector  and  a  town  marshal,  who  shall  be 
appointed   and   sworn,    *    *    •    which  prcsi- 
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dent,  recorder,  and  trustees  shall  Ik'  one  body 
corporate  and  politic  with  perpetual  succession  to 
hi'  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "The 
president",  recorder  and  trustees  of  the  Town  of 
Cincinnati.'  " 

Section  three  provides  for  the  powers  of  said 
officers  and  for  a  seal. 

Section  four  provides  "that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  town,  who  are  freeholders,  or 
householders  paying  an  annual  rent  of 
thirty-six  dollars,  shall  and  may  assemble 
at  such  place  within  the  said  town,  as 
the  president,  recorder  and  any  four  of  the  trus- 
tees shall  appoint,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April, 
>  early  ami  every  year,  and  then  and  there,  by  a 
plurality  of  suffrages,  to  elect  a  president,  re- 
corder and  seven  trustees,  an  assessor,  a  col- 
lector and  a  town  marshal,  to  hold  tbeir  respective 
offices  during  one  year  and  from  thence  until 
their  successor  shall  he  elected  and  sworn."  etc. 

Section  rive  provides  that  the  president,  re- 
corder and  trustees  shall  be  called  "The  Select 
Council  of  the  Town  of  Cincinnati"  and  gives 
said  Council  the  power  to  make  and  publish 
law*,  appoint  a  treasurer,  administer  oaths,  im- 
pose fines  and  makes  it  the  Council's  duty  to 
adopt  regulations  for  securing  the  town  against 
injuries  from  fire,  to  keep  the  streets,  lanes  ami 
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alleys  open  and  in  repair,  to  regulate  markets 
ainl  prevent  annuals  from  running  at  large,  etc. 

Section  six  provides  that  the  freeholders  and 
householders  -.hall  at  their  annual  meeting  vole 
such  stuns  of  money  as  they  think  pro|>cr  to  be 
raised  for  the  town  for  the  ensuing  year  whicli 
shall  Ih-  assessed  by  the  assessor  on  such  objects 
of  taxation  in  the  said  town  as  shall  Ik-  yearly 
-ulijeet  t>)  taxation  for  county  |»ur|»^es  anil  on 
Mich  other  ofijccls  as  the  saicl  meeting  shall  di- 
rect, provided  that  no  poll-tax  U-  imposed  by  the 
said  corjxiratioti  on  persons  not  entitled  to  vote. 

Section  s<\en  gives  the  Council  power  to  rill 
vacancies,  appoint  sulmrdiinite  officers,  impose 
tines  for  refusal  to  accept  office,  and  the  like. 
The  I  ouuiil  is  given  the  exclusive  right  to  license 
taverns,  ale  houses  and  public  houses  of  enter- 
tainment. 

Siction  tight  j»rovides  that  persons  feeling  ag- 
giieved  In  an  officer  or  individual  of  the  Council 
may  ap]*al  to  ihe  Court  of  <  .cncral  (Juartcr 
Sessions  of  the  IVaee. 

Section  nine  gives  the  Use  of  tlie  county  jail 
to  the  cr|M, ration  provided  "that  no  person  shall 
W  imprisoned  under  the  authority  of  the  said 
corporation  units.,  for  the  non-payment  of  taxis, 
tines  or  f>ciia!ties  assessed  or  mi|*osed.  and  all 
person*  so  imprisoned  shall  he  under  the  charge 
of  the  sheriff  of  the  county." 

Section  ten  ap]>oint*  David  /.teller,  president  ; 
lacoh  P.urnct.  reorder:  William  Kamsev*.  David 
i:  \\  ade.  (  haries  Avery.  John  Rcilv .  ' W  illiam 
Stanlev.  Samuel  Dick  and  W  illiam  Kuffin.  trm 
tees;  Joseph  Piii.cc,  a^fvur:  Ahraham  Carey, 
o-llivi'ir  and  lames  Smith,  town  marshal.  te> 
hold  their  offices  until  the  election  provided  for. 
The  act  was  signed  In  Fdward  Tiffin.  Speaker 
of  the  Hoits,  ,>f  Representatives  and  Robert 
•  Mivcr.  President  of  the  legislative  Council,  and 
approved  by  Arthur  St.  Clair.  Coventor. 

I  1 1  I     CIO  s[|i|  \  |  s   i  ,|    Till     (i  il  VOL. 

The  presidents  I rr.ni  tiiis  time  until  1X15  when 
a  chant;;   was  made  in  the  charter  were  as  fob 


loyvs  : 

l>.o  ■!  Zi.  el.,  r    :S>.-  o.« 

I    ■  1  'l    !'  •    ■    1K0  <n 

b.nn  s    !•>..!•.,»  ,   iK>5  <tf> 

J,,',i:  S  (..no.  M.ciin  It.-.nni  1S07 

lUnn-t  S»i!-ms  |A>K  ,m) 

.bunes    bitK.Ue       .     .    ifnn  1 

M.ntiii  1;   ]V].» 

William    Sl.vlry    iXsi 

S-o:. ■:.  I   \\     I  >., .  tr<-   ,  ,   IS,  i 


In  the  's-uv  of  the  Sf  \  of  Saturday.  April  10, 
1S0J.  we  barn  about  the  election  held  tor  tor- 
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(►oration  officers  on  the  preceding  Monday. 
David  Ziegler  yvas  elected  president  ami  Aaron 
(iof.>rth,  recorder  in  the  place  of  Jacob  Punut 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  Legislature.  There 
were  aUo  other  changi  s.  The  trustees  elected 
by  the  people  were  Thomas  McFarland.  (u-orgc 
1  illiian.  David  (irumition.  Samuel  Stitt.  Andrew 
Parks,  Isaac  Anderson  and  W  illiam  Mcl'arland. 
JosejJi  Prince  yvas  elected  as  assessor,  Ahraham 
Carey,  collector,  and  William  Kuffin.  general 
marshal. 

l. avid  /ik;ii  h  ami  his  sro  ksniKs. 

David  Ziegler,  the  first  president,  a  |>osiiiou 
corresponding  in  many  parts  to  that  of  mayor, 
has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  the  text. 
David  Ziegler  yvas  born  at  Heidelberg.  Ccrniany  . 
in  174X,  and  in  his  early  life  served  under  T  red 
crick  the  drcat.  At  a  ialer  lime  he  served  in 
the  Russian  Army  during  the  reign  of  Catherine 
the  Second  111  the  campaign  against  the  Turks. 
He  came  to  America  in  1775  and  immediately 
<ntered  the  Revolutionary  Army  ami  was  com- 
missioned jrd  lieutenant  in  C  aptain  Ross'  Com- 
pany  m  l-ancastcr,  Pennsylvania.  (  >ne  of  his 
first  duties  was  i, ,  escort  powder  to  Washing- 
ton's army  at  Cambridge.  A  little  later  he  1k> 
came  1st  lieutenant  and  adjutant.  His  regiment 
was  the  second  111  the  State  to  enlist  for  the 
war  against  C.ieat  P.rttain.  In  1 77' »  he  yvas  made 
1st  lieutenant  and  afterwards  eaptaiu  of  a  com- 
pany of  the  Firs;  Pennsylvania  Continental  In- 
fantry and  remained  senior  captain  of  this  regi- 
ment until  tin  end  of  the  war.  He  servid  with 
distinction  on  Long  Island,  at  IJrandv  vv  ine,  Mon- 
mouth and  P.ergeii  Point.  He  was  also  inspector 
of  the  Pennsylvania  brigade,  He  served  in  the 
CaroIina>  in  17.^  and  returned  in  the  end  to 
Philadelphia  by  water  When  the  war  was  over, 
be  In-came  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. He  accompanied  t  ietieral  Harmar  on 
his  exjiedittou  to  the  West  and  was  aI*o  for  a 
time  with  t.cneial  Lincoln.  In  i7«yt  be  became 
a  major  Throughout  the  Indian  wars  he  saw 
much  hard  service  and  st'«»l  very  high.  His 
Company  was  regarded  as  the  Ik  *t  drillcil  one 
in  the  service.  In  the  spring  of  17S;  he  married 
Lucy  Sheffield,  the  youngest  daughlcr  of  Pen 
latum  Sheffield  of  Marietta.  Fitsign  Denny  aded 
as  the  fw-t  man  at  tins  wedding.  He  afterwards 
was  in  charge  of  Fort  W  ashington  for  a  time  but 
in  170-  resigned,  settle. I  in  t'incinnati  and  !*'• 
gaii  the  (oisine-ss  of  a  storekeeper  which  he  car- 
1  nl  on  wtib  great  >nlvi--v  In  1S04  he  wa*  the 
tir-t.  a]ip>  :nted  by  I'r.  si. lent  Jefferson,  marshal  of 
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the  Ohio  district,  the  first  after  Ohio  had  achieved 
statehood,  and  from  1800,  to  181 1  he  was  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  <>f  Cincinnati.  He  died  in 
1S1 1  at  tic  age  of  63  years,  ami  was  buried  with 
military  honor*. 

Hi*  residence  at  the  time  of  In*  election  to 
the  presidency  of  tlie  Council  was  just  cast  of 
t  iriflfin  Y  vat  man's  tavern.  "His  was  a  stately 
and  commanding  presence,  especially  when  he 
chose  to  array  himself,  literally,  in  the  purple 
and  fine  linen  of  his  elaborate  wardrobe.  His 
was  an  erect,  military  bearing,  with  broad  shoul- 
ders, full  round  face,  smooth  shaven  t  of  course, 
at  the  hands  of  John  Arthurs,  the  first  barber  and 
hair-dresser  of  the  settlement  and  military  post ) 
with  large,  regular  features:  in  all  a  fine,  open 
countenance,  that  challenged  insect  ion  and  in- 
vited confidence.  He  had  cea*cd  to  wear  his 
hair  en  queue  although  tin  fashion  was  still 
quite  in  vogue,  but  used  powder  plentifully  on 
his  full  natural  hair,  which  was  rolled  hack  from 
forehead  and  temples,  and  fell  behind  ujhjii  the 
high  collar  of  a  plum-colored  velvet  coat,  upon 
the  left  la|»el  of  which  glittered  the  great  gold, 
badge  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Licv  nif- 
ties to  his  shirt. lace  falls  to  his  sleeves,  a  long  buff 
waistcoat,  close-fitting  knee  breeches  or  smalls, 
silk  stockings,  highly  polished  shoes  with  silver 
buckles,  and  silver  buttons  on  garments  and  at 
knees,  made  up  his  gala  costume  as  a  civilian. 
Such  was  the  appearance,  in  hi*  fifty  fourth  year, 
of  David  Ziegler.  the  first  President  of  Cincin- 
nati's first  Council.''    (Henderson's  Council,  p. 

In  the  early  days  very  few  records  were  kept 
ami  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  obtain  accurate 
information  as  to  the  official  acts  of  the  authorities 
during  Cincinnati's  life  as  a  tow  n.  We  know  that 
Mayor  Ziegler  was  regarded  as  a  very  satis- 
factory officer,  In  1803  he  gave  way  to  Joseph 
Prince  who  had  been  the  assessor  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  town  life.  Prince  as  well 
as  Ziegler  had  won  for  himself  high  honor  as  a 
soldier  and  he  was  by  nature  of  the  temperament 
that  gains  the  affection  of  the  public.  As  was 
common  in  those  days,  he  was  of  a  convivial  tcm- 
j*rameiit  and  many  were  the  tales  told  of  the 
scene?,  in  his  court  at  a  time  when  the  lofty  dignity 
of  the  presiding  officer  was  mellowed  by  the  soft- 
ening influence  of  applejack.  He  was  one  of  those 
men.  of  whom  there  are  many  in  every  com- 
munity, about  whom  and  whose  exploits  tales  are 
told  for  years  after  they  pass  from  the  scenes 
of  this  earth.  Two  terms  were  enough  for 
President  Prince.    At  their  conclusion  in  1805. 


one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  citi- 
zens, James  1'imllay.  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early 
citizens.  He  organizes!  and  for  a  long  time  was 
a  general  of  the  militia,  was  register  of  the  I'nitcd 
States  I  .and  <  ifttcc  and  preeminent  in  every  public 

■  matter.  He  served  for  two  years  as  president, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
cline further  service  on  account  i>f  the  press  of 
other  business.  He  was  succeeded  by  another 
very  distinguished  citizen,  Martin  llaum.  John 
S.  (iano  acted  as  president  and  Martin  liaiim 
clerk  for  a  short  time  in  the  early  part  oi  1807. 
Martin  I'aum  wa*  lx>rn  at  llagcnau  in  Germany 
in  i~<u.  He  came  W  est  towards  the  end  of  the 
lKth  century  with  the  sutlers'  trains  tor  Wayne's 
army  as  a  surveyor,  and  at  once  became  one  of 
its  leading  citizens,  settling  in  Cincinnati  in  1795. 
He  organized  its  first  bank  and  acted  as  presi- 
dent for  many  years.  When  the  business  and 
commercial  developments  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  city  are  spoken  of  and  are  examined  closely, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  a  large  measure  they  are 
simply  the  history  of  Martin  P.aum's  business 
life.  He  organised  the  first  sugar  refinery,  the 
first  iron  foundry,  the  first  woolen  factory,  the 

I  first  steam  Homing  mill,  laid  out  the  first  vine- 
yard, the  first  ornamental  garden,  assisted  in 
the  founding  of  the  Lancaster  School,  the  first 
Public  Library  in  lSo^,  the  Western  Museum,  the 
Literary  Society  of  1818,  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture  in  the  West  in  1810. 
and  the  Ajmllonian  Society  in  1823.  He  did 
much  to  encourage  the  immigration  of  his  fellow 
citizens  and  in  that  way  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  great  German  population  of  Cincinnati.  He 
married,  in  1804,  Ann  Wallace.  Judge  P.urnet's 
sister-in-law,  and  built  for  himself  a  brick  resi- 
dence on  the  northwest  corner  of  I'ront  and  Syca- 
more streets,  kick  of  his  store  a  weather-boarded 
log  house  at  the  corner.  His  later  residence, 
which  unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  occupy 
but  a  short  time  owing  to  financial  difficulties, 
still  stands  on  Pike  street,  one  of  the  handsomest 
as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  city. 
It  has  been  in  turn  the  Longworth.  Snire,  Sin- 
ton  and  Taft  residence.    I'aum  died  in  1831. 

Daniel  Symmes.  a  nephew  of  John  Clevrs 
Svmmes.  succeeded  Martin  I'aum  as  president  in 
t8o*<.  He  was  also  a  prominent  man  in  the 
earlv  life  of  the  community  "a  ripe  scholar,  a 
profound  thinker,  a  true  patriot,  an  honest  man 
and  officer.'' 

He  graduated  at  Princeton,  was  clerk  of  the 
territorial  court.  State  Senator,  judge  of  the  Su- 
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prcmc  Court  and  register  of  the  I  .and  <  >fficc.  He 
was  a  vcrv  prominent  citizen  until  Ins  death  in 
1817. 

Ceticral  Fiudlay  in  1810  once  more  became 
president  and  served  for  two  terms,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded again  in  1812  by  Martin  Itauui.  In  1813 
William  Stanlev.  also  an  old  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier, was  dieted  president.  In  1814  he  wa>  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  W.  I>avie>.  the  last  of  the 
presidents  of  the  town  of  Cincinnati.  P.y  virtue 
of  the  act  of  1815  the  head  of  the  government 
was  the  mayor  selected  by  the  trustees  from  their 
own  ho»iy.  The  first  mayor  and  president  of 
the  town  of  Cincinnati  was  William  t'orry.  sc- 
lectcd  by  the  Town  Council,  nt  that  time  holding 
their  meetings  at  the  tavern  of  Samuel  Mc Henry. 
Mr.  Corry  was  the  only  person  to  hold  the  office 
of  mayor  and  president.  During  Ins  term  which 
lasted  four  \ears  the  trustees  held  many  of  their 
meetings  at  the  old  Town  House  <>ti  the  landing 
and  after  1817  at  a  hall  on  Fourth  street  between 
Main  and  Walnut. 

Tin:  *  II  MM  KK  ol  1815. 

The  act  of  January  I.  1802.  was  repealed  by 
an  act  of  January  to.  1815  1  1}  (  ).  1..  L.  '«>). 
I'.y  this  act.  which  reincorporated  tin  lerri 
tt.rv  covered  by  the  first  act.  the  officers  of 
the  town  were  a  mayor,  recorder  and  trustees. 
The  town  was  divided  into  four  wards  by 
straight  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
I'ntit  the  boundaries  <•!  the  wards  should  Ik-  al- 
tered liy  Council,  these  lines  were  to  U-  along 
Third  sireet  and  Main  street  and  that  portion 
north  of  Third  and  e.i-t  of  Main  was  t<>  jo  to 
the  Fir»t  Ward,  west  of  Main  1.,  the  Second, 
south  of  Third  and  east  of  Mam  to  the  Third 
and  west  of  Mam  to  the  Fourth.  The  electors 
were  rcouirid  to  be  white  male  inhabitants,  tree- 
holders  or  householders,  who  had  resided  there- 
in one  \ear.  They  were  directed  to  meet  on 
the  first  Mondav  of  April  of  every  year  to  elect 
trustees  fur  each  ward  which  sh. iuld  !*•  three 
in  rmiulx-r  until  othtrwisc  ordered  by  the  Coun- 
cil. These  trusties  were  directed  to  select  from 
their  ntimlHT  a  in.iv  or,  recorder,  clerk  and  treas- 
urer no  two  .,f  whom  should  I-c  selected  from 
the  same  \\;ir<l.  Thes,-  officers  were  to  vrn  f..r 
two  year*.  'File  remaining  two  trustees  of  each 
ward  yy  ere  directed  to  decide-  bv  !o|  .is  to  which 
should  serve  for  one  year  and  which  for  two 
and  thereafter  a!!  trtis-,,-s  should  serve  for  the 
term  of  two  .ear-     The  (  •  .unci!  was  cmp  wered 

to  app.-iut  a  marshal,  a  collector,  town 

surveyor,  clerks  ,.f  the  market  and  such  officers 
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as  might  Ik-  necessary,  t  fiber  provisions  gave 
the  Council,  which  wa>  consiituted  of  the  mayor, 
recorder  and  trustees,  the  right  to  hold  real 
estate  not  to  exceed  live  thousand  dollars  ]H-r 
annum  111  value  In  addition  to  the  rights  given 
by  the  {oritur  act  they  were  empowered  to  es- 
tablish a  night  watch  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
tin  town  against  lire,  to  purchase  tire  engines 
ami  to  establish  tire  companies  and  also  to  ap- 
point supervisors  of  the  highway,  to  regulate  the 
assi/i-  ,  i  bread  and  to  establish  wharves,  but  they 
were  restricted  from  establishing  any  by-laws  sub- 
jecting cattle,  sheep  or  hogs  not  belonging  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  abuse  or  to  l»e  sold 
coming  into  the  (sounds  of  the  corp. iratioii.  The 
Council  was  also  gnen  |xwer  to  levy  taxes  on 
dogs  ami  hogs  an>l  on  realty  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  value  thereof  unless 
(he  legal  Voters  should  in  a  general  meeting  au- 
thorize a  greater  tax.  The  Council  was  also 
given  [tower  l<>  license  taunts,  p>rtcr  bouses,  ale 
hoists  ami  hotisi  s  of  public  entertainment,  and 
jtuppet  shows  and  to  impost-  fun  s  u|>on  |x  rsoiis 
refusing  to  accept  offices.  The  mayor  was  given 
the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Appeals 
yotild  be  taken  fr<iin  his  decision  to  the  (.  onrt 
of  Common  I 'leas.  Hie  recorder  w  as  requires! 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  and 
in  the  absence  of  tlu  mavor  1<,  exercise  fits  func- 
tions The  town  marshal  was  to  h<-  the  minis- 
tvnai  officer  of  tin-  corporation  with  the  powers 
of  a  constable.  Iii'.prisonnn-itt  for  the  violation 
of  by-laws  or  ordinances  was  torhidden  excejit 
for  nun -pay  11:1  nt  of  .i-e-mrnl  :m«l  then  it  could 
not  be  continued  longer  than  24  hours  if  the 
person  imprisoned  should  lake  the  pauper  oath. 
lbi«  act  bv  Us  terms  t,  .  k  effect  on  April  I, 
1S15. 

W  II  I  1  AM   I  otVKV  .    Il'l     Hll-I     VXI10NM  MVVoHol 

:  UK.  To.v  N , 

Dmitig  tin  iiiiu  that  this  act  remained  in 
force.  William  Corr.  st-rved  n-  mayor  1181;  to 
iHkji,  to  be  succeeded  w  lu  11  the  town  lieeamc 
a  eitv  bv  act  i  f  l-'ebruarv  5.  t S t ■ In  Isaac  (i. 
I'.uriut,  who  served  mr.il  tlu-  new  charter  of 
1^.'".  'Ilu-  explains  a  ci-.nnnii  con  ftis: .  .ti  of 
:d*as  as  to  tli,-  lir.t  mavor  of  Cincinnati.  I 'avid 
/ngler  was  the  first  | .n -:•  l«  nt  ,,f  the  town.  W  ill 
I  ram  Conv  tli.-  fir.t  mavor  of  t':e  town,  and  Isaac 
1,  I'.niii,-:  th  first  mav-.r  of  the  city  (  Kher 
office' «  ,  ,f  the  t-  -wn  w  hose  n,i:r:o  have  hd  n  pre- 
r  v  1  •  [  are  as  (.."■  uc  Re-  rders.  lac  oh  I'.ur- 
n. !,  >.<•.>.  i-^U.  <  harle.  Kdo  "r,  |si;;  Aaron 
* f'-rrb.    lesos-..; :    Jar-  e-    Andri  -.vs.    1 8 1 o  1 1  ; 
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Samuel  W.  Davies,  1K13 ;  Cirifliii  V  caiman,  1814 ; 
<  Uivcr  M.  Spencer,  1815-1(1;  -Martin  ISaum,  1817- 
iS;  John  W.  Armstrong,  1818.  Treasurers,— 
Jacob  Williams,  1813;  Davis  Fmbrce,  1814; 
Da\id  Kilgour,  18151(1;  Jacob  Wheeler.  1817- 
i8.  Marshals, — James  Smith,  1802;  Andrew 
Urannoii.  1813;  James  Chambers,  1814-18. 
Clerks  of  Council.— John  Kcily ,  1802;  Matthew 
\immo,  1804:  <  iriftin  Veatman.  1805-00;  John 
Mahard,  1807;  W  illiam  McFarland  and  Daniel 
l>rake,  1813:  William  Corry,  1814;  William 
kuffin.  1K15;  <  .corgc  1'.  Torrcnce.  18  Mt;  and 
Jesse  Lmbrce,  1817-18. 

W  illiam  Corry  was  bom  in  Virginia  of  Irish 
parentage  in  1779.  His  father  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  King's  Mountain  in  1781.  William 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  tlu'  neighborhood 
and  worked  upon  his  mother's  farm  until  his  20th 
\car.  In  170K  he  was  invited  by  William  Mc- 
Millan, a  relative,  to  come  to  Cincinnati  and  ac- 
cordingly enured  the  killer's  home  as  a  member 
of  Ins  family.  Mr.  dm  sindieil  law  in  Mc- 
Millans office  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1803.  After  McMillan's  death  in  1804,  Corry 
associated  himself  with  John  Kcily  at  Hamilton, 
where  they  inhabited  the  same  log  cabin.  After 
Keilv  had  been  appointed  clerk  of  the  courts. 
Corry  practiced  alone  until  his  marriage  in  1810. 
t'ndcr  the  provisions  of  Mr.  McMillan's  will, 
he  was  one  of  the  executors  and  in  order  to  more 
effectually  administer  the  trust  which  involved 
the  cultivation  of  the  large  farm  where  is  now 
A%otiiiale.  Corry  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1811. 
Ib  settled  with  Ktlian  S.totle  on  Main  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  streets.  Mere  in  an  old  white 
frame  double  house  were  for  mam  tears  the 
Cincinnati  Library,  of  which  he  was  librarian, 
and  the  offices  of  the  trustees  ot  the  Cincinnati 
College  and  of  the  Medical  C  ollege  of  Ohio. 
Subsequently,  on  Corn's  election  as  mayor  it 
became  the  official  center  of  the  municipality . 
During  Mr.  Corry 's  term  he  with  the  assistance 
of  Ins  marshal,  lames  Chambers,  ruled  the  town 
with  a  strong  hand.  We  are  told  that  "law- 
lessness aliotmdcd.  weapons  were  indiscriminately 
carried  and  u-cd  on  the  slightest  provocation; 
and  U.wie  knives,  the  broad  blades  of  which  were 
riveted  into  iron  or  wooden  handles,  were  car- 
ried almui  for  ornament  and  for  toothpicks,  Tbe 
ma  tor  s  office,  to  which  issues  were  adjourned  in 
the  expectation  of  a  peaceful  and  judicial  settle- 
ment often  Ueamc  the  scene  of  bloody  riot.  I'.ut 
tins  was  only  for  a  time.  The  determination  of 
Mayor  Corry.  tin  coolness  and  daring  of  bis 
able  lieutenant.  Marshal  Cbaiiil>crs,  the  rigor  of 


i 


prison  discipline  had  its  effect  upon  the  san- 
guinary disposed  part  of  the  community.  Mayor 
Corry  disposed  of  the  many  cases  coming  before 
him  with  deliberation,  handing  the  prisoners 
under  sentence  over  to  the  marshal  who  in  turn 
delivered  them  to  Jailer  Cunningham  who  placet! 
them  on  a  bread  and  water  diet  in  the  public 
jail  at  Fifth  and  Market  streets."  (Fnctclo- 
pedia  of  <  >hio,  p.  103.) 

After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  Mr. 
Corry  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law  where 
lie  met  with  success,  ily  temperament  he  dis- 
liked the  antagonisms  both  of  the  active  practicc 
and  of  politics  although  he  subsequently  was 
sent  to  the  Legislature  twice.  Me  was  a  man  of 
wide  scholarship  and  of  much  literary  taste.  Mis 
health  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was 
jKH>r  and  he  died  in  1833  at  the  age  of  55. 

TIIK    MI-KTINO    IM  A*  ICS   Oi    Till-;  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  had  no  official  abiding  place  of 
any  permanency  until  April  lo,  1815.  From 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  first  ordinance, 
which,  passed  March  5.  1802.  was  an  ordinance 
for  preventing  swine  from  running  at  large  in 
certain  places,  until  1815.  the  meetings  were 
held  at  inns  or  at  private  residences.  Popular 
meeting  places  seem  to  have  been  the  Colum- 
bian Inn,  Veatman's,  Mcllenry's.  Wingate's,  and 
the  Green  Tree. 

The  controversy  with  relation  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  town  common  has  already  liecn  re- 
ferred to.  l'.y  the  decree  in  chancery  entered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  November  term. 
1807.  the  use  of  the  "I '.rick  Mouse"  on  the  com- 
mon or  landing  just  south  of  the  corner  of  Front 
and  Main  was  reserved  to  Joel  Williams  until 
April.  1810.  Mr.  Henderson  has  |x<inted  out 
that  although  111  1813  and  1814  meetings  were 
held  at  the  Columbian  Inn.  John  Wingate's  tav- 
ern ami  Stephen  Mcl'arland's  tavern,  at  one  dol- 
lar a  night  including  fuel  and  candles,  as  early 
as  April  4,  1S14,  the  Council  leased  the  "I  trick 
House"  to  William  C.  Anderson  for  one  year 
for  $«».  A  year  later  Jonathan  I'aiicoast  and 
Francis  Carr  were  appointed  on  a  committee  to 
examine  rind  subsequently  to  repair  the  upper 
loom  in  the  Town  House  for  use  of  a  council 
chamber  and  on  April  14.  1815.  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Council  was  held  in  that  room.  Various 
entries  in  the  minutes  at  later  dales  refe-r  to  the 
plastering  of  the  council  chamber,  the  building 
of- a  stairway  on  (he  exterior  of  the  building  and 
the  purchase  of  andirons,  etc.,  for  -the  council 
house     II  seems  therefore  that,  except  for  short 
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interval*)  while  repairs  were  Wing  made,  the  legis- 
lative part  of  the  city  government  occupied  the 
Town  House  on  the  Public  Landing  until  it  was 
ordered  torn  down  in  1SJ4  at  which  time  it  was 
sold  at  jiuhlic  auction  to  lVter  Uritt  lor  $f>j. 
The  council  chamber  was  then  removed  to  Francis 
Carr's  brick  building  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Third  ami  Hammond  streets.  (  Henderson's  Cin. 
cinnati  I.  ity  Hall,  pp.  5  and  <>  > 

According  to  tile  "l  mcinnati  Almanac"  for 
iHm\>),  the  Council  met  during  the  years  and 
1S14  at  the  Columbian  Inn,  and  during  the  next 
year  and  until  April  14,  1M17.  at  which  time  the 
Town  House  was  occupied,  at  Mcllcnrv's. 

Tin  m  i  k  r  en  s,  it.  1  1S.  .J  10  1   1 5  ) . 

I'he  records  of  the  Si'u-ct  t  otincil  arc  com- 
plete from  the  tirst  meeting  on  M;irch  5,  tSoj. 
There  were  recorded  as  prevent  on  this  day: 
The  recorder,  Jacoh  Unmet;  the  trustees.  -Will- 
iam Ramsey,  David  K.  Wade,  Charles  Avnry, 
John  Keily,  W  illiam  Stanley,  Samuel  Dick  rind 
William  Muffin:  as  well  as  the  assessor.  |o>eph 
I'rince;  the  collector,  Aluaham  tarcy,  and  the 
lown  marshal,  James  Smith  The  president, 
David  Zicgler  <  speller  Zciglcr  in  these  records) 
was  ahsent. 

The  first  or<iinaiicc  was  an  appropriate  "lie  for 
a  city  to  Ik.-  known  for  all  lime  ;i-  "  I  '< >rkt >polis." 
It  was  ■;ni  ordinance  for  pi\  venting  swine  from 
running  at  large  in  certain  place*."  the  places 
lning  any  lane,  -tmt.  alley  or  public  common 
within  the  lioim.ls  of  the  111  or  town  lots  of  the 
town  or  between  the  south  front  of  the  toyvn  and 
tin  river.  This  ordinance  in  the  absence  of  the 
president  \va*  sigm  d  by  laob  ['.unlet,  the  re 
crder  and  John  MeiK.  clerk. 

The  ■.ec'iml  oidinance  passed  ,n  the  same  time 
required  the  i.tin-va!  li\  the  inhabitants  of  all 
vwd.  timber  ami  lumber  and  evt  r\  other  matter 
or  tiling  that  rendered  or  might  tender  the  pass 
itig  atvl  repassing  of  the  said  -trtcts  m  any  way 
dangerous  or  inconvenient. 

I'lie  third  oidinance  pa»*»  •  I  on  the  same  occa- 
sion pioyid'd  for  tiie  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants.  According  tin-  ordinance,  the 
muting  was  .ln.vtid  to  lie  held  at  the  Court 
Hons,-  .,r  pl.i.<  oi  holding  the  t  onrt  of  <  ru  ral 
'  Miard  r  Sessions  .^i  the  P<  ace  at  tiyr  o\  |.<k  I'. 
\l.  •  -n  tlw  day  appointed  and  |jn>yi«Mi  yy.is  ivadc 
tor  the  ofnee  of  n-.' "!i  :ator  and  clerk.  After  t!:.' 
s.  kctnu  of  these  office i'*.  tin-  itlhal -Hall! s  were 
directed  lo  jiroo.td  |.i  J.  it  fy  ballot  tin  officers 
of  the  eor|K>ratn  n  for  tin  year  ensuing,  tin  first 
ballot  to  Ih-  for  th.    p;es|,|.  r,t  and  record*  r.  the 


second  fot  the  trustees  and  the  third  for  the 
marshal,  assessor  ami  collector.  The  duty  of 
the  moderator  was  to  preserve  oriler  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  clerk  to  count  the  ballots 
and  to  make  known  the  persons  elected.  The 
clerk  s  duty  was  to  make  a  record  and  deliver 
a  copy  of  it  to  the  president  elect,  signed  by  the 
moderator  within  five  days  of  the  election.  All 

j  propitious  before  the  town  meeting  were  re- 
quired to  U'  reduced  to  writing  ami  voting  on 
these  prop isiiions  was  lo  be  by  (he  lifting  up  of 
hands,  except  in  case  of  doubt  when  a  division 
was  directed.  In  accordance  with  this  ordinance 
which  was  the  last  passed  by  the  first  Council, 
the  election  was  held  at  the  Court  House  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  David  Zicg- 
ler.  president;  Aaron  <  ioforth,  recorder;  <  icorge 
l  ithian.  Thomas  McFarlaml.  David  ( irumnion. 
Samuel  Stitt,  Isaac  Anderson,  Andrew  I'ark 
and  William  McFarlaml.  trustees;  and  Joseph 
Prince,  assessor;  Abraham  Carey,  collector  and 

!  W  illiam  Muffin,  town  marshal. 

I  he  first  ordinance  of  the  newlv  selected  Coun- 

1  cil  was  one  regulating  the  iluties  of  the  various 

!  town  officers.  This  wa*  signed  by  President 
Zicgler  ami  attested  by  William  McFarlaml.  clerk. 
Another  ordinance  passed  immediately  thereafter 
provided  for  the  seal  of  the  o>r|>oration  as  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  I  »n  the  same  evening  was 
passed  the  ordinance  for  preventing  accidents 
that  might  happen  by  fire  by  which  all  house- 
holders and  fteeholders  paying  an  annual  rent 
of  were  directed  to  provide  themselves  with 
black  jack  leather  buckets  and  all  male  inhabitants 
were  required  to  render  assistance  upon  an  alarm 
of  fire  'Hie  blac1,  jack  bather  bucket  was  so 
minutely  defined  as  to  leave  very  little  option 
to  the  householder  It  must  contain  ty\o  and 
one-hall  gallon-  of  water;  have  a  rope  handle 
cveri  d  yyilh  bather  and  In-  a  third  wider  at  the 
1«.p  than  at  the  Udtmn  and  14  inches  in  length 
and  must  have  the  initials  of  the  owner  painted 
on  the  side. 

Another  ordinance  pass<d  on  the  same  evening 
provided  tor  a  town  meeting  to  !*■  held  at  the 
Court  House  mi  I11K  41.  tSu.  at  two  P.  M  for 
iln  pntpo-e  of  voting  111:1. ]s  necessary  to  the 
Use  of  the  town;  at  such  nutting  the  president 
y\as  t  >  pre>tde  to  pre »i  rye  order  All  projtosi- 
tioiis  were  repaired  t"  be  in  writing  and  the 
voting  yy.is  to  l»  by  the  hfting  up  of  tin  right 
band  except  where  a  division  ca-  i-.-iIleil  f..r.  The 
procedure  ap;  .'.in  nl '  '•  was  y,ry  nindi  like  that 
.  f  the  New  Fiigl.m.!  1..yyn  iiih::iilv  Two  days 
•at-  t  h.   a  n  s,  :ut;.  .„  tl,,    pnhl.c  wer.  informed 
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of  this  nut-tiny  which  was  to  Ik-  at  the  house  of 
(  harks  Avery  ami  were  also  informed  that  the 
Silcct  C  ouncil  would  meet  at  the  house  of  ticorgc 
1  ilhian  on  the  first  Monday  of  ever}  month  at 
three  o'clock  1'.  M.  The  result  of  this  town 
meeting  appears  in  an  ordinance  passed  Septem- 
ber S,  lMoj,  which  recites  the  voting  Ity  the  in- 
hahitants  ot  the  sum  of  $1 18  and  provides  for 
its  collection. 

Among  the  earliest  ordinances  of  the  (  oiincil 
was  that  of  July  17.  1S02.  fixing  upon  an  appro- 
priate design  lor  a  seal  as  follows:  "Lincm- 
natus,  with  the  word  engraved  above  his  head 
m  a  circular  manner:  a  plow,  sheaf  of  wheat, 
beehive,  and  rising  sun,  with  an  inscription 
around  the  edge  and  near  the  extremity  thereof 
in  these  words,  to-wit  :  "Corporation  of  the  Town 
of  Cincinnati'  and  with  the  Koman  numerals 
MDCCCII." 

The  first  paving  ordinance  was  passed  Jan- 
uary S,  itfoj,  which  permitted  lot  owners  to  pave 
the  street  in  front  of  their  property  with  brick 
or  llat  stones  to  a  width  not  to  exceed  nine  feet 
and  forbade  the  extension  of  cellar  doors  in  the 
street  more  than  five  feet.  Lot  owners  were 
also  authorized  to  erect  |his(s  and  to  plant  Lom- 
bards poplar  and  black  locust  trees  in  front  of 
their  lots. 

An  ordinance  establishing  a  night  watch  for 
tin  more  effectual  prevention  of  tires  concluded 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  elected  Council.  It 
was  passed  March  29,  1S03,  and  was  the  last 
ordinance  signed  by  David  /.ieglcr  as  president. 
It  provided  for  a  roll  of  all  the  citizens  of  21 
vears  of  age  and  the  division  of  the  citizens  into 
classes  of  12  men  each  who  should  serve  as 
watchmen  in  rotation,  meeting  at  tin  watch  house 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  watchmen 
were  directed  to  choose  an  officer  for  the  night 
who  should  divide  its  forces  into  two  divisions  of 
six  men  cult,  which  divisions  should  in  turn 
guard  thi  town  by  walking  to  and  fro  through 
the  streets  in  a  quiet  peaceable  manner  and  take 
in  custody  the  wrong  doers.  As  said  elsewhere, 
the  houses  of  Hugh  McCullum  and  David  J. 
I 'nor  were  selected  as  the  watch  houses  to  he  ' 
Usui  on  alternate  nights. 

I  he  first  ordinance,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
second  president.  Joseph  I'rince.  was  fixed,  jiasscd  ' 
June  lK,  1S03,  once  more  attempted  to  regulate 
the  swine  of  the  town     John  Keily  signed  this 
ordinance  a>  clerk, 

An  ordinance  passed  March  22,  1804,  "  for  the 
Utter  security  and  (xace  of  the  town  of  Cin- 
cinnati" recited  the  frequent  riots,  quarrels  and 


disturbances  which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of 
the  free  toleration  of  slaves  from  Kentucky  to 
pass  and  repass  the  river  ( )hio  and  spend  the  Sab- 
bath and  nights  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati  and 
forbid  slaves  unaccompanied  by  their  masters 
from  coming  within  the  limits  of  the  town  at 
'any  time  between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and 
daybreak  next  morning  or  at  any  time  during 
the  Sabbath,"  and  at  other  times  without  a  writ- 
ten license.  The  penalty  for  the  first  offense  was 
imprisonment  in  the  "County  Jaol"  until  the 
master  should  have  paid  the  expenses  and  tor  a 
second  and  each  subsequent  offense,  the  pillory. 
To  carry  this  ordinance  into  effect,  two  con- 
stables were  provided  for. 

The  colored  population  seemed  lo  be  a  source 
of  constant  annoyance  and  the  first  ordinance 
passed  by  Daniel  Svinmcs  as  president  and  lames 
liwing,  clerk,  referred  to  them.  It  recited  that 
many  black  and  mulatto  persons  of  idle  lives  and 
vicious  habits  were  ordered  to  the  town  under 
pretext  that  they  were  free  and  thus  iui|M»>ed 
upon  the  public  lo  the  great  damage  of  the  town 
and  society  in  general  and  the  injury  of  their 
masters  in  particular  and  required  that  all  non- 
lesidenl  black  or  mulatto  persons  should  have 
credentials  in  the  shape  of  a  written  pass  from 
their  master  or  a  certificate  of  freedom. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  president,  recorder 
and  trustees  of  the  corjK>raiion  of  Cincinnati 
on  October  22,  1804,  was  to  the  effect  "that  the 
corporation  petitioned  for  the  fee-  of  the  thirteen 
acres  now  occupy cd  by  the  t  iarrison  and  oilier 
l'ublick  building*;  and  should  Congress  concicvc 
tiiis  incompatable  with  their  former  donations  of 
Lands  that  the  ground  lying  North  of  a  Street 
riming  from  the  Stone  House  of  Daniel  Synims 
to  Ik-  granted  in  trust  to  the  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  Krccting  an  Academy  and  that  the 
l-and  lying  South  of  the  3d  Street  to  be  granted 
to  Jeremiah  Hunt  &  Kthan  Stone  and  the  money 
proceeding  from  the  valuation  thereof  Ik-  given 
to  the  corjioralioii  for  the  effecting  the  aftore- 
said  purpose.  Provided  that  the  sd  Hunt  & 
Stone  open  sufficient  Street  from  \  attiers  to  Knf- 
fins  and  another  Street  from  the  Stone  landing 
or  thereabouts  riming  Northerly  and  that  both 
Streets  be  four  poles  wide.  And  provided  also 
that  should  the  cor|M>ratioii  obtain  the  tee  for 
the  whole  of  the  thirteen  acres  they  shall  grant 
a  Deed  lo  the  sd  Hunt  it  Stone  for  such  part 
thereof  as  lies  South  of  said  Street  leading  to 
Symms's  and  their  paying  to  the  Corporation 
the  value  thereof  to  Ik-  ascertained  by  three  dis 
interested  I'ersons  mutually  chosen. 
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"  Passed  hv  the  Select  Council  date  aliove 
Written. 

"  Ioskimi  I'urviK,  I'ri'sidtitt" 

"Attest : 

"M  vr  nu  u  Nim  m< ■.  ilk." 

A  provision  fur  the  market  was  made  liy  or- 
dmance  of  N'ovcuiIkt  .1,  1S04,  hv  which  tlic  mar- 
ket was  directed  t<>  he  held  at  the  market  house 
<>n  every  Wcdnesdav  and  Saturday  between  six 
and  ten  A.  M.  from  A|>nl  i-t,  t<»  <  idober  1st, 
between  1  ight  and  twelve  I r< *m  <>cti>Ur  1st,  to 
April  1st,  during  liu-c  hour-  no  meat.  Imtter, 
eggs  or  vegetable-  could  U  -old  >'iit  of  the  mar- 
ket house.  The  clerk  of  the  market  \va>  directed 
to  weigh  and  measure  articles  exjmsed  l< >r  sale, 
to  judge  whether  thev  were  marketable  or  not 
and  if  not  marketable  to  send  them  to  the  pris- 
oners  m  the  county  jail !  Stall-  in  the  market 
Wi  re  <lls|H.sed  of  1.1  the  highc-1  htdiler  f •  .r  terms 
of  six  months. 

The  reappearance  of  -mallpox  m  the  Near  1K04 
created  great  alarm  and  was  the  i»q>hi[i  for 
two  ordinances,  one  of  1  >< ccinhcr  loth  and  an 
oilier  of  Dec. ml,,  r  „'Sth  of  that  w  ar.  The  lir-l 
recite-,  the  appearance  of  the  di-ca-c  and  the 
danger  oi  it-  spreading  and  the  cxprc— ion  of  a 
dc-ire  h\  tin1  citi/iiis  in  general  meeting  to  pre- 
vail its  further  prioress  a-  well  as  the  fact  that 
"numberless  e\|K-tunents  have  proved  that  the 
vaccine  inoculation  which  mav  in  a  short  time 
Ik-  procured  1-  a  -im  preventnive  of  that  fatal 
di-tempcr"  and  therefore  provide-  pcnallie-  for 
tin-  smallpox,  for  in  .in v  vvav  d> -lgnedlv  com- 
nuitui'atiiig  infection,  tor  reviving  the  infection 
Uv    inoculation  or  cxpo-cd  pet -on-  entering  a 

hoi)-<'  or  conipanv  where  wen-  pre-etlt  person- 
vvho  had  not  had  the  di-ca-c.  A  red  flag  was 
le.juire.I  to  Ik   cxpo-cd  at  infected  hoit-es. 

\  -.  1  oiid  ordinance  icciti-  that  the  vaccine 
matter  had  not  vet  procured  and  a-  thctc 

vv,i-  lull  little  pri  ihahtlitv  of  gdtiug  it  in  time  to 
prevent  I !u-  spicadmg  <-i  disease  ihe  first  ordi- 
nance vva-  rcp«.i!cd. 

At  the  elietioii  held  111  I  So;  the  following  of- 
fice t-  wire  -elided:  Jaeie-  1  indlav.  prc-idcni: 
Aaron  <.of..rtli.  ncrdcr ;  Ith.in  N-  'in-.  Na- 
thaitnl  Ruder,  dhonia-  \\  d'.i: en-,  SamiK  1  Mitt. 
<  iriltin  \catn  in.  Wheiuiah  llunl  and  John  Stall, 
tru-tei.  -  ;  J.  .11  M.diar  '.  a  — ,  -».  -r.  Alexander  Kr:,v 
tr.ar-l  .tl,  arid   I  Ih-i,  lh  King,  o  •!!•  1  tor. 

ihe  tir-I  o:  -  ;•  n.i:  0  •  pa--ed  l>v  the  new  Select 
t  o'.itu  ii  . ' !  1  l  i- : . ' .  1  that  t  lie  h-  .1-c  ended  between 
Main  and  ^vc.c-'c  }n-  the  r.ar'o-?  h  ••:-<•  and 
made    ptov-«;-!l-     regv.:..,ing     tile    r  ;itk'  I.  Ihe 


ordinance  especially  provided  for  punishment  for 
the  enhancing  the  price  or  dearer  selling  of  arti- 
cles consigned  to  the  market. 

The  first  huilding  regulation  was  by  an  ordi 
nance  passed  November  4.  1S05,  requiring  chim- 
neys to  be  built  of  stone  or  brick  laid  in  lime 
mortar  and  to  extend  at  Uast  a  foot  and  a  half 
alx.vc  the  ridge  ot  the  building.  On  the  same 
1  lav  an  oidinance  was  pa--<d  »i  modifying  the 
market  regulations  as  to  permit  the  following 
articles  in  amounts  exceeding  the  sum  ot  a  dollar 
to  be  purchased  oitt-ide  the  market  house:  Hour, 
corn  meal.  I>ccf  ami  pork  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds. 

|!y  ordinance  of  January  5.  1S07.  which  was 
-igncd  by  John  S.  <  iano  as  president  and  Martin 
I'.auiu  a-  clerk,  certain  streets  were  required  to  Ik* 
improved  by  foot  vvavs  and  good  ami  pleasant 
walk-  raised  to  the  proper  height,  kept  clean  and 
dry  and  nine  feet  111  width.  The  material  de- 
-crilu'd  was  gravel  or  brick-  or  stones.  The 
-t reel*  covered  by  this  ordinance  were  Main 
sired  lK-tween  Front  and  Sixth.  Sycamore  be- 
tween I  rout  and  Fourth.  I- rout  between  ! leech 
(Race)  and  Hasten;  row.  Second  iK-twavn  Main 
and  Hastern  row  and  Fourth  In'twevti  Main  and 
Svcamore.  Provision  vva-  al.-o  made  for  the 
erection  of  p>-ts  ami  planting  of  trees. 

An  ordinance  of  November  14,  iHof..  levied 
a  lax  of  $10  on  "any  theatrical  performance  of 
any  kind  or  <le-i  riplion.  I'uppet  Shew.  1  ninbling. 
R-sip  or  Wire  Dancing.  li.dl.uicing  or  deception 
or  r» presentation  ot  aiiv  kind  whatever  either 
rial  or  fictitious  for  which  eom|K-u-ation  1-  de- 
manded." 

A*  early  as  March  5.  1S0-,  it  lx-catnc  ncce—  arc 
to  provide  bv  ordinance  that  owner-  of  fowl- 
should  keep  tiiini  within  their  respective  Imuhi.1- 

1  he.  tirst  ordinance  -igtud  hv  Mat  tin  I'.auni 
a-  pre-ident  and  at  the  -aire  tune  hv  lolui  Ma- 
riard.  chrk.  created  the  office  of  town  surveyor 
for  the  purpo-e  of  -urvcvitig  the  -treel-.  lanes. 
r«iW-  and  ailev-  of  the  [..mi  and  of  [-anting  out 
the  limits  of  hml. ling  ft  me-.  "Ill  1  -  was  pa--cd 
Apiil  .it.  iSitJ. 

Ihe  tir-t  gamMtng  ordinance,  pa--cd  Mav  I. 
iS>~,  has  the  cnr1.11-  ht%  "  \n  (  'rdniaiu-e  which 
will  put  InnkeejHr-  .  :i  their  I  .nard."  It  ncilc- 
th.tt  :-ie  of  the  it. it'  •  i  per-  had  lu'etl  trail- 
^"e--nig  g.«-l  older  at:  ;  l;.  n  Tiin-eiU  hv  -utTerillg 
wrong  i.er- ois.  ivin-  r-.  apvreiittce-  and  servant- 
■• .  carr-.  on  ganil'h'ig  in  ir  dwelling-  and  liv 
1  ■  i rri  1  si  1 1  n u  11  r M 1  v  .11-  '.i.|u..r-  to  an  tin rea-oiiahle 
'  v---  "  ..'id  li.i-l"  nng  th.  .  at  i-nreao  liable  hour* 
whl.h  w.i-  1   ga».:ed  a-  "'■  evai--!-.  \,t\  pernicious 
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tu  the  morals  of  our  citizens,  youths  and  serv- 
ants." The  otuinancc  forl>ade  gambling  within 
the  dwellings  of  innkeepers  or  the  furnishing 
of  an  unreasonable  quantity  oi  liquors  as  well  as 
oilier  kindred  offenses.  No  inelicatiem  is  given 
as  to  the  quantity  regarded  as  reasonable. 

Street  commissioners  were  provided  for  by 
ordinance  oi  March  o,  \So>). 

The  first  ordinance  signed  by  Jaim's  lindlay, 
a>  president  for  the  thiid  time,  and  l-.than  Stone 
as  clerk  was  naturally  one  to  regulate  the  bogs, 
pig-  and  swine  running  at  lar^-i  .  This  was  un- 
der date  of  April  4.  [810. 

An  ordinance  that  created  considerable  ex- 
citement and  opinion  was  that  of  July  11, 
iKlt.  which  declared  that  |Ht..l>  of  stagnant 
waicr  at  and  around  dilTerent  brick-yards  in  the 
lower  and  western  part  of  the  town  and  the 
(N<inl  of  water  cast  of  l!n.adx\ay  and  *outh  of 
Congress  street  were  nuisances  and  required  that 
ibex  should  be  rilled  up.  t  »n  November  Ji.  1S1  I, 
was  passed  an  ordinance  changing  the  name  of 
the  mam  cross  street  which  ran  nearly  east  and 
xx est  and  passed  by  the  Methodist  meeting  house, 
the  Court  House  and  nevx  market  house  in  a  di- 
rection to  the  mouth  of  Mill  creek  from  l-ifth 
to  Market  street.  This  xvas  of  course  rejK-aled 
bx  the  ordinance,  referred  to  in  a  previous  chap- 
ler.  prepared  bv  Nicholas  l.ougxvorlh  and  Daniel 
Drake  of  February  1 1814,  which  determined 
the  names  of  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  town. 
A  diy  later  the  nexv  market  house  011  l-ifth  street 
xxas  established  as  a  public  market  house,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  provide  by  ordinance  for  the 
two  market  houses. 

Tin-  minute*  of  the  Select  Council  and  Town 
Council  from  the  time  of  the  election  of  William 
Stanley  to  the  presidency  in  April.  1813.  to  the 
end  "f  the  life  of  the  toxvn  in  are  pre- 

served in  an  old  volume  in  a  vault  of  the  city 
clerk's  otbee.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Select 
Council  whose  proceeding*  are  recorded  in  this 
volume,  that  >f  April  13.  1 S 1 3 .  at  the  Columbian 
Ir.n.  xva>  attended  by  William  Stanley,  president : 
Samuel  W.  Daxies.  recorder:  and  Koheri  Rich- 
ardson, Nicholas  l.ongxxortb,  Jacob  Williams, 
John  Mear*.  Jacob  I'.urnet,  Danie  l  Drake.  Ceorge 
IV  Torrence.  trustees,  and  Andrew  llrannoti. 
marshal  and  collector.  At  the  first  meeting  it 
wa*  resolxcd  that  the  owners  of  the  different 
ponds,  xvhieh  were  required  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  ordinance  re  fe  rred  to  aboxe,  be'  cited  to  ap- 
pear before'  the  Council  at  the  next  meeting. 
Another  resolution  was  to  the  effect  thai  the 
.duxc  menuV-r*  of  the  Council  should  consider  it 


their  duty  k>  notice  all  violations  of  the  ordinance 
and  to  give  information  thereof.  Daniel  Drake 
acted  as  clerk.  At  the  following  meeting  on  April 
join,  the  moderator  ami  clerk  of  the  annual  toxvn 
meeting  on  April  5,  1 S 1 3,  reported  to  the  Coun- 
cil a  resolution  cni]>oxvcring  that  b««dy  to  lay  a 
tax  for  the  purchase  of  a  tire  engine.  This  ha<l 
l»een  prcsielcd  over  by  Abraham  Ferris,  mexl- 
erator  and  Jaun.s  Kemper,  clerk.  The  elclin- 
(|uent  oxxliers  of  brick  yards  were  cited  before 
the  Council  and  many  admitted  that  tlu-v  had 
neglected  to  comply  with  the  eirelinance  but  prom- 
ised tet  elo  se>  at  eince  but  others,  including  John 
Wilson,  William  I'ierson,  Samuel  l.ittell,  Nich- 
olas Longworth  1  himself  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil), Khnorc  W  illiams  ami  Fphraim  Carter  ad- 
mitted the  violation  but  xxere  lined  because  they 
declined  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  matter  wa* 
passed  to  the  nest  meeting.  At  the  same  meeting 
Jacob  Unmet,  Samuel  W,  Da  vies  and  Nicholas 
l.ongworth  were-  appointed  a  committee  tet  revise 
the  ordinance  of  the  eor|>oration.  The  matter  of 
brick  pits  seems  te»  have  been  a  serious  one  for 
at  the  meeting  of  M  ix    1.  an  ordinance 

supplementary  to  the  existing  one  am!  prepared 
by  Davies  and  Drake  xxas  passed.  The  brick- 
makers'  case  xvas  post|>oiicd. 

At  the  session  of  May  X.  1S1.V  authority  xvas 
given  to  the  committee  on  revision  of  the  ordi- 
nances to  employ  Joseph  Carpenter  Jfc  Company 
to  print  300  e'eipics  of  an  octave  1  eelition  of  the 
orelinanees  of  the  corp. .ration.  Nicholas  Ltmg- 
xvorth  from  the  committee  of  revision  reported 
certain  agreed  cases  between  the  brick-yard  de- 
linquents and  the  Council  which  cases  xxere  to 
Ik-  submitteel  to  (he  ensuing  Supreme  Court. 

An  important  or.iinance  was  passed  at  the  sug 
gestion  c»f  Dr.  Drake  mi  May   to,  lKt_v    It  pre) 
vieleel  that  every  practitioner  of  physic  or  sur- 
gery xvho  shnnlel  atte  uel  in  a  professional  capacity 
during  the  last  illness  of  any  person  dying  with- 
in the  town  sb. >utd  leave  in  the  bouse  where  the 
dissolution  took  place  a   written  memorandum 
stating  the  name  of  the  dise-asc  xvhieh  occasioned 
j  the  elisseilution,  the'  elate-  nf  its  occurrence  and 
!  tin-  age  anil  sex  of  the  de-cea*i-el.     The-  master 
!  of  the-  house  was  reipiireel  to  niake  a  return  of 
I  ;bi*  memorandum  to  the  prcsielcnt  of  the  Select 
I  Council  and  in  default  of  receiving  one  from  the 
I  [hxsinan  to  rc|>ort  the  same.     Provision  was, 
made  for  a  record  of  these  ••Rills  of  Mortality." 

This  ordinance'  apparently  xvas  not  complied 
with  for  on  September  25th.  the-  marshal  was 
directed  to  summon  Dr*.  Robert  Allison.  John 
Selman.  John  Dongla**.  Samuel  Ram*ay,  Will- 
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1:1111  T.  Crisscy,  Christopher  Anthony  and  John 
Cranmcr  lor  failure  to  comply  with  the  ordi- 
nance.  Drs.  Anthony.  Allison.  Svhnan,  Katn- 
say,  Douglass  and  CrNsey  all  appeared  at  the 
next  meeting  c.n  <  >cte>Ur  .'nd  ami  made  their 
peace  with  the  trustees. 

The  ordinance  of  September  Js,  1X13,  pro- 
vided lor  public  wells,  The  constant  recurrence 
of  the  orilinauce  tor  the  purt>ose-  ,,i  licensing  the- 
atrical |>erfortnanccs  indicates  that  <Vrc  must 
have  been  a  nuinher  of  iIhm'  at  the  time.  The 
orilinauce  with  relation  to  the  streets  passdl  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1814.  is  quoted  elsewhere. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Select  Council  on  De- 
cember i  \,  1S14,  a  motion  was  made  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  draft  a  lull  for  the  purchase  of  a 
tire  engine  hut  this  was  negative!  and  further 
consideration  of  the  matter  was  p  .*tjx  .ned  to  the 
next  nueting.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  of 
two,  Nicholas  l.ongworth  and  Daniel  Drake,  were 
ap|x»inti«l  to  draft  an  ordinance  laving  a  tax  for 
the  purchase  of  a  tire  engine  conformable  to  the- 
re solution  of  the  annual  town  meeting. 

An  ordinance  ot  February  1  J.  1 S 1 4,  prevent- 
ing disorderly  conduct  011  Sunday,  recited  that 
much  inconvenience  had  arisen  to  religious  so- 
cieties and  the  ciii/eiis  in  general  from  noisy, 
riotous  and  piofuitc  and  disord  riy  conduct  on 
the  Lords  Day  and  fre<|iient  assembling  of 
servants  and  others  at  taverns,  shops  and  boats. 

From  the  record  in  the  minutes  the  following 
list  of  tavern  kecjxTs  to  whom  licenses  were 
granted  during  the  war  1S13  and  1 S r 4  is  taken: 
Janus  t  ro-soii,  I.hene/tr  l'ruden.  William  Har- 
low. Nathaniel  l.iUoti,  David  J.  \'<h>t,  Frederick 
Facorn,  Ji*-1  W  illiams,  Uufus  (  ireen.  Samuel 
Mclh-nrv,  Thomas  W'iugate.  Andrew  Kurt. 
Stephen  Mei.iriand  Patrick  Dickv  and  Ko|„-rt 
I  lewes. 

At  the  muting  of  April  ll.  1H14.  the  newly 
elected  officers  wire  present.  The\  were:  Sam- 
uel W.  Davics,  ptcsi.ieiit  ;  <  irilVin  Yeatman.  re- 
corder. William  Irwin,  Jacob  llurnet.  Samuel 
Stilt.  John  S  Wallace.  Davis  Fmhrec.  Jacob 
Wheeler  an  l  William  dm.  trustees.  Mr.  (  .>r- 
iv  was  ap|»  intol  clerk  Ibis  meeting  was  at 
the  Clue  i.t.iti  liiii.  !>nt  -iii>-e<(in  nt  meetings  were 
of  di  ted  v  •  U  h<  id  at  the  li.  us    ..)  John  W  mgate. 

Mn  N-  vnnlxr  JS.  1 S 1 4.  I'r.sidetil  Samuel  W 
Davies  amMiiin-.il  that  he  ha ■  t  licensed  David  K. 
t  a  1 1 1 (  K>  !1  \   I'-dtipaio    t'>  exhilct  halanc'ug  and 
r..;.e  dancing  for  two  nights       \  little  later  ..11 
January  4.  Satimel  Crewel!  «a-  licetiM  ,| 

to    ,  \1-:lit    luing    animals    |,  r    -e\m    days  and 


Messrs.  Lewis  and  Ives  authorized  to  exhibit 
wax  figures  for  the  space  of  three  weeks. 

The  last  ordinance  of  the  Select  Council, 
passed  February  2$,  181 5,  was  to  regulate  public 
celebrations  which  had  liccomc  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  thickly  settled  little  community,  especially 
at  a  time  when  celebrations  of  victories  and. 
finally,  peace  wire  numerous. 

Mr.  L'Hommcdieu  thus  described  these  cele- 
brations : 

"  The  news  of  the  battle  of  the  8th  of  January. 
1 S 1 5,  at  New  Orleans  fought  and  won  by  <  >ld 
Hickory  reached  our  village,  and  what  a  glorifi- 
cation our  people  had!  Some  now  present  will 
remember  the  illumination,  the  grand  procession 
that  moved  down  Main  street  with  a  bull  mana- 
cled and  appropriately  decorated. 

"Another  month  or  more  brought  news  of 
peace,  made  Ufore  the  great  liattlc  of  the  8th 
was  fought;  ami  then  another  grand  illumination 
of  our  village.  What  a  joyous  time  we  lx>ys  had  ! 
How  we  equipjied  ourselves  with  pa|xT  soldier- 
caps,  with  red  belts  and  wooden  swords,  and 
marched  under  command  of  our  brave  captain  as 
far  as  Western  row,  now  Central  avenue,  where 
we  reached  the  woods,  and.  for  fear  of  Indians, 
returned  to  our  mammas,  rci>orting  on  the  return 
march  to  old  Major-f  ieneral  ( iano.  w  ho.  after 
putting  us  through  a  drill,  gave  each  Im>v  a  hp 
to  purchase  gingerbread,  baked  by  a  venerable 
number,  Joinierly  president  of  this  association." 
(Cincinnati  Pioneer.  No.  III.  p.  I.v  ) 

tin  February  24.  1X15.  after  the  consideration 
and  passing  ,,f  the  ordinance  regulating  illumina- 
tion, winch  apjM-.its  among  the  ordinances  as  of 
date  I'ehrtiarv  -*.<.  181 5.  occurs  the  following  en- 
t r v  :  '  Whereas  information  hath  lx-eii  received 
that  preliminaries  of  I'eace  had  been  agreed 
upon  Ijciwtcn  the  Cmtid  Mates  ,,f  America  and 
the  Kingdom  ..1  1  ireat  I'.rttatn.  therefore  re 
s.  ,lved  lo  the  StUct  Council  of  the  town  of 
Cincinnati  that  111  c  tiiii  moral  ion  of  that  joyous 
event  a  general  illumination  of  tin  town  Ik-  rec- 
ommended to  the  cii:/eiis  on  Saturday  evetiing 
tin  jMh  instant:  lights  tube  e\tuiguishe<l  at  ten 
o'clock  and  that  the  pn  sidenl  In-  authorized  to 
cause  ihe  same  t-.  1r-  proclaimed  according  to 

ll  rdmance  111  «i\!i  ia-e  made  and  provided  " 

'[lie  orditut'.ce  forbade  ilium  mat  1011  except  by 
authority  of  the  Sel- ct  Council  after  notice  by 
th<-  t.  .wn  mar«hal. 

<  »n  March  1.  1 S 1  5 .  Thomas  Carr  made  appli- 
cation I-  the  Sited  Council  for  us,-  of  the  fire 
engine  on  be  lull'  of  an  organized  fire  compam 
of  which  he  was  captain     Hi-  application  was 
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granted.  Xatlian  Oliver  and  others  asked  that 
Water  street  lie  oj>encd  to  \\  cstcrn  row  and 
Western  row  from  Front  street  to  the  river, 
which  petition  wa>  granted.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing the  {tolling  places  for  the  first  election  to 
take  place  tinder  the  new  charter  wire  selected 
as  follows:  In  the  First  Ward  at  the  house  of 
Samuel  Mcllenry:  in  the  Second  Ward  at  the 
Court  House;  in  the  Third  Ward  at  the  house 
of  John  Wingatc;  in  the  Fourth  Ward  at  the 
house  of  Nathaniel  F.dson.  'l  itis  t«-mg  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Select  Council,  it  adjourned  sine 

Till'   TOWN  t  hCM  II.   f  IS  1 5  TO  l8l<)). 

The  members  of  the  first  Town  Council,  pro- 
vided for  In  the  act  of  1H1 5,  were:  <  >.  M. 
S|»enccr.  Samuel  W  .  Davies  and  Jonathan  I'an- 
coast ;  John  Shaw.  Jacob  Unmet  and  William 
Corry;  Trancis  Carr.  Nicholas  l.ongworth  and 
William  Rttflin;  and  Christo|ilter  Walker,  Jo- 
seph Warner  and  David  kilgour.  fr> >ni  the  First, 
Second.  Third  and  Fourth  wards  respectively. 
{I. thirty  Hull,  April  8,  1X15.1  I  )ther  nicmliers 
■  hiring  the  town's  life  were  Janu  s  W.  ( iazlay, 
Charles  Marsh,  Martin  Bauin.  William  Corry, 
Kichard  Fosdick.  J.  H.  1'iatt.  Richard  Wheeler, 
John  Williamson.  Jesse  Kmhree,  (  iliver  Lovell. 
Jacoh  W  heeler.  William  Crime  and  dcorgc  Lib- 
Uy.    (Henderson's  History  of  Council,  p.  20.) 

The  first  meeting  of  the  'Town  Council  was 
held  at  the  tavern  of  Samuel  Mcllenry  on  April 
<>.  1810.  There  were  present:  William  Corry. 
Jonathan  i'ancoast,  Oliver  M.  Spencer.  Joseph 
Warner.  Christopher  Walker.  David  Kilgour, 
Samuel  W.  Davies.  Nicholas  l.ongworth.  John 
Shaw.  William  K  tiffin,  Trancis  Carr  and  Jacob 
Unmet.  The  trusties  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  moderator  for  the  evening  and  Jacoh  (iurnet 
was  selected  for  that  place  and  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  as  secretary.  The  trustees  thcreujjon  pro- 
ceeded tf>  the  election  by  hallot  of  mayor,  re- 
corder, clerk  and  treasurer  to  which  offices,  rc- 
sjiectivcly.  William  Corry,  Oliver  M.  Spencer, 
William  Rufrin  and  David  Kilgour  were  elected. 

The  st-ai  of  tin  Council  was  rcadopted  until 
another  should  he  provided  and  <  'liver  M. 
Spencer.  Jacoh  Burnet  and  Joseph  W  arren  were 
ap|x>inted  a  committee  to  select  a  new  one.  A 
committee  was  ap|M  tinted  to  examine  the  np|>cr 
room  of  the  'Town  llotw  and  to  rejxtrt  as  to  its 
Mate  and  whether  it  would  answer  for  a  council 
chamber.  Jonathan  I'ancoast  and  Francis  Carr 
constituted  this  committee.  Another  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  throw  ing  up  of  a 


levee  in  the  western  end  of  the  town  to  keep 
out  the  water. 

At  the  meeting  on  April  10.  1X15.  the  Thes- 
pian Corps  asked  to  be  exempted  from  paying 
a  tax  for  their  performance.  'The  "Town  House 
committee  reported  that  a  small  expense  would 
tender  the  chamber  useful  for  the  Council  and 
it  was  ordered  repaired.  Cjxm  the  report  of 
Mr.  Burnet  of  the  committee  on  the  city  seal, 
the  old  seal  with  an  alteration  from  1802  to  1815 
was  adopted. 

The  first  ordinance  of  the  Town  Council, 
passed  April  14th,  referred  to  the  common  and 
forbade  the  erecting  of  any  structure  on  the  com- 
mon or  digging  thereon. 

The  matter  of  grading  Main  street  formed  a 
subject  of  discussion  at  several  meetings  in  the 
(.arly  part  of  1X15.  The  first  ordinance  signed 
by  a  mayor,  William  Corry.  of  date  June  15. 
1815,  related  to  the  licensing  of  wagons,  carts 
and  drays.  The  last  ordinance  of  the  Town 
Council  was  passed  February  27,  i8i<>.  and  pro- 
vided for  punishment  for  offenses  against  the 
watch. 

some  tow  nsii ii- oi  i  k  t  \i  acts. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  government 
of  the  town,  it  may  not  Ik-  inappropriate  to  make 
some  extracts  from  a  very  valuable  original 
record,  none  of  which  has  heretofore  appeared 
in  print.  While  not  directly  connected  with  the 
town  government,  it  throws  light  upon  one 
branch  of  the  administration  of  affairs  at  that 
time. 

From  the  earliest  time  to  1853  when  Infirmary 
directors  chosen  by  the  city  took  charge,  the 
trustees  of  Cincinnati  township  cared   for  the 
poor,  aideil  by  two  overseers  of  the  poor  elected 
by  the  citizens  each  year.     In  addition  to  the 
trustees  named  in  the   following  extracts,  the 
following  served  as   trustees   during  1802-19: 
Isaac  Anderson,  Joseph  Carpenter.  F.dward  Dod- 
son,  James  Ferguson.  James  (iihson,  Levi  James. 
Thomas    McFarland,    JoJjn    RuLlli-,  Vaiii.nnel 
Reeder,    William    Ramsey,    Jvrcmiah  Reeder. 
Stephen    Wheeler.    William     Woodward  and 
Jacob  Wheeler.  J 'The  township  clerks  were  Levi 
Woodward,  who    served    from    1702  to  1805; 
Samuel  Patterson  <  1 805 -n8  ) .  Thomas  Hender- 
I  son  (i8o8>.  James  Rollins  (Thomas  Rawlins) 
!  (i8oc>-ioi.  Christopher  Smith  (i8ti-l2>.  David 
Wade    (181314).    Jeremiah    Reeder  (1815). 
I  Jacoh  Reeder  (  i8tM,  and  Micajah  T.  Williams 
'  (1817-21).     'The  overseers  of   the   poor  were 
1  Hugh    I'.racken,   Benjamin   K.  Cozier.  Kdward 
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Dodson,  Jesse  Fmbree,  Isaac  F.  Farle.  Flias 
l-'isher,  Janus  Cihsou.  Jnlin  llimus,  Fzekiel 
Hall,  Xehemiah  Hunt,  James  Kirhy,  Herman 
l-ong,  Solomon  Langdon.  Thomas  Mebarland, 
Robert  Mcrric. Joseph  McM nrray.  t  Trarles  Marsh, 
\b.  McXttti.  Icm.nthati  Panco.ist.  Lewis  Kces. 
Daniel  Stagg,  Flmorc  Williams,  Jacob  Williams, 
John  Williamson  ami  John  W.kkK,  i  Annua) 
Rejiorts.  Cincinnati.  I HSi<.  p.  3'iX.) 

There  is  in  the  |>o>se>sj,>n  of  Judge  Frederick 
W.  Moore,  for  many  sears  the  judge  ot  otir 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  afterwards  the 
judge  of  the  Sii|KTior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  a 
most  interesting  volume  entitled  "Record  of  the 
Proceedings  ot  the  Trustees  of  the  Township  of 
Cincinnati."  commencing  with  the  vcar  iKoi<.  It 
appears  from  this  hook  that  the  trustees  at  that 
time,  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  held 
April  4.  iKoX,  were  Sam  I-or-ter,  Sam  Swing 
and  John  W.  Md<  s  At  the  same  time  <  'liver  M. 
S|>encer  was  elected  treasurer  and  Ifciv.  I..  Car- 
ney, clerk. 

Other  officers  were  "P.im.  Mason.  Appraiser. 
Jac.  Fowblc.  l  ister  .  I  /.  Hall  and  Tim.  M Tar- 
land.  (  Kersccrs  of  the  Poor;  Jas.  (  IkuuIkts.  Jac. 
Stuart.  Jed.  Aytis,  Rob.  lerrv.  And.  I'.rannon. 
Const  allies;  Hive  I  l'.-r.  Will  I  t'ulhnn,  Rob. 
Richardson.  Joshua  Williams,  Will  Woodward. 
Tho.  Dugan  ami  Sam  Swing.  Supervisors  of 
Highways;  C  hrist.  Cary.  Isaac  Anderson  and 
1  lark  I'.atcs.  Fence  Viiwcrs."  The  principal 
duties  of  the  trustees  according  to  tin  entries 
made  in  this  record  s,  em  to  have  concerned 
the  overseeing  ot  the  ]H«  r.  1  rcomnt  allow- 
ances were  made  to  various  citizens  for  the 
siipjHirt  of  tin  pati|H-t's  of  the  towiislnp. 

Police  jurisdiction  of  the  truces  i>  shown  by 
the  following  eiitrv  .  "June  17.  1S0S.  the  Trus- 
tees bv  their  wall. ml  or, 'end  S'ancv  

to  leave    the    town   immediate!)  k  or- 

dered the  .pvei  seers  (,,  take  charge  of  the  child."' 
In  August  the  town-hip  clerk,  Mr,  t  ame.  .  "beg- 
ged to  resign  Ins  ..ffice  which  resignation  was 
accepted  h\  the  Trustees  who  immediate!)  ap- 
|"«intei|  'I  lii  ■mas  1 1<  ndeis,  11  as  his  successor." 
Hciidcr-on  wa»  »ivi  irn  in  •  •tl  Septemlxr  7th  be- 
fore  Justice  Twin-  <  'n  September  17th.  the 
accounts  .,)  1. rutin  ii.ifi;.m.  the  late  treas- 
urer, wer,  .\. .111:111,!  and  it  was  found  (hat  he 
sto«jd  mdebttd  to  the  township  for  $v<,|!.' 
which  he  jifi'i  oiU  jiaid  ■  \er  to  bi»  successor, 
•  'liver   M.   Sp'.  tii't  r.      \t   .1   subsequent  ttsuiiiii; 

an  oi.l,v  was  i-siv  .J  "t'.  r  th.   rc  v:d  of        -  - 

P>  -wets  ;m.|  his   1       IS    w  i,. ,  ;,T,    likt  h    1. 1  l«- 
L  ome  clurgc.ih.c  and  h.tu    not   obtained  a  I.  gal 


settlement."  <  >tbcr  entries  of  frequent  occur- 
rence  relate  to  the  allowance  of  small  sums. 
"  for  digging  a  grave  lor  a  poor  child"  and  "for 
making  a  coffin  for  a  poor  child."  Although 
Mr.  Powers  and  family  had  licen  ordered  out 
of  the  township  in  ( >ctol>cr,  on  the  30th  of 
January  of  the  following  year  Maxficld  Har- 
graves  was  allowed  $3.05  "for  butcher  meat 
furnished  *  *  *  to  Jim.  Powers  a  Poor 
man."  At  a  later  meeting,  relief  was  voted  "for 
an  Insane  Poor  Man.  a  Stranger  lying  at  the 
house  of  Solomon  Felly."  "Agreeable  to  notice 
received  from  the  clerk  of  the  court"  the  follow- 
ing list  of  jurois  was  selected  by  the  trustees  for 
the  year  lekxj;  ( irand  jurors;  John  Selman. 
Thomas  Henderson,  Klnathan  Kemper.  John 
(  'Tamil.  Samuel  Patterson,  Roliert  Merric.Vul- 
U  rtsoti  Park,  William  Ramsey,  John  Kidd,  John 
Shallv.  William  I'.etts  and  Clark  Hates.  p,tit 
jurors:  James  l*.  Morris,  Benjamin  Mason,  Fd- 
ward  II.  Stall.  Jonathan  Pancoast.  Xehemiah 
Hunt,  Martin  P.aum.  Francis  Carr,  Ichaliod  Spin- 
ning. Samuel  li*st,  Fzekiel  Hutchinson,  Phil. 
Price.  Charles  Fox,  John  M.  Piatt.  Ad.  Duuseth 
.in.I  Fvan  Price. 

John  Powers  again  receives  assistance  in 
March.  1X0.,.  At  the  election  held  April  3.  |K<>.». 
there  seems  to  have  Ik  en  a  complete  change  in 
the  trustees.  Joseph  Vanllorn.  lUnjamin  Mason 
and  Adam  Mo., re  were  elected  the  trustees. 
• 'liver  M.  SjKiicer  continued  as  treasurer  and 
latins  Kollius  was  elected  township  clerk.  The 
jitstnis  elected  were:  lames  Kwing,  John  Ma- 
hard,  James  I.) on.  Fiio-  Hurin  and  William 
I  .  Callotn.  Among  the  other  familiar  names 
that  appeared  are  those  of  Andrew  I'.rannon. 
James  Kirb\.  William  Woodward.  I  than  Stone. 
1'  Meness"ier.  Isaac  l'.atc».  Peter  Mills  anil 
Cornelius  R.  Sedan:  At  an  election  hel<|  Jan- 
itarv  j<),  tSio,  tiriflin  Ycattnan  was  dub  elected 
justice  of  the  ]K'.ice  '  »n  April  oth  he  was 
sworn  in  as  township  clerk.  The  following  day 
the  new  trusties  were  elected:  Adam  M<».re. 
Xcheiuiah  Hunt  atul  William  Woodward.  John 
II.  Armstrong  became  (lie  towiislnp  treasurer 
and  Aaron  (e  Crib,  i-vr  of  propcrt\.  \tnotig 
the  supervisors  are  (  '.  .rneliti «  R  Seilam.  Fthan 
stone.  Thoma-  Ashhurn  and  John  Whetstone. 
It  is  recorded  <.n  Ma.  u.  tXto.  that  a  warrant 
was  issued  to  R,  hert    P.lair.  constable,  as  fob 

|i  1W  s 

'  To  RoN-rt  I'.lair.  com>tah1e  of  Cincinnati  town 
ship.  <  iTcrtmg  : 

"N'oit  are  heieb-.  r.-mtircd  and  this  is  \ot)r  war- 
rant to  go  forthwith  to  the  bouse  of  John  Win- 
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urs  in  hill  street,  ti>  command  a  certain  woman 
then-,  who  calls  her  name  Susanna  Morris  to 
ieave  this  township  immediately,  by  reading  this 
writ  in  her  presence,  or  leaving  a  copy  at  said 
house,  and  lad  not.  tiivcu  under  our  hands  in 
C  incinnati,  the  eleventh  day  of  May.  A.  I  >.  1S10. 

"Hi  s  i.  K.  Cozier. 

"Overseer  of  the  I'oirr." 

A  similar  order  was  given  to  John  Tibbies, 
constable,  three  days  later  directing  him  "to 
go  to  the  house  of  Henry  Sights  and  command 
a  certain  woman  there  who  calls  her  name  Jane 
Brown  to  depart  this  town  immediately."  A 
little  later  Andrew  Brannon,  another  constable, 
was  directed  "to  command  a  certain  blind  negro 
man  by  the  name  of  Sam  to  depart  this  town- 
ship immediately."  Joshua  1..  Wilson,  so  long 
a  favorite  in  Cincinnati,  was  ap|H>inlcd  treas- 
urer of  the  township  on  July  5.  1810.  <  )n  the 
i<)ih  of  the  same  month  Nathaniel  Reedcr  Ir-- 
camc  a  trustee.  I  >n  August  3rd,  (  unstable  Blair 
was  directed  to  "warn  a  certain  woman  by  the 
name  of  Mary  Hay  ward  ami  her  four  children 
to  depart  this  township  immediately."  John 
Powers  seems  to  have  been  a  burden  upon  the 
township  for  vnne  time,  for  regularly  each 
quarter  the  sum  of  $31.25  is  allowed  for  his 
keep.  Another  entry  allows  to  Dr.  Crisscy  $30. 
"for  his  physical  aid"  to  one  of  the  poor  of  the 
township,  Griffin  Veatman  011  March  4,  i8n. 
was  allowed  for  his  service  as  township  clerk 
for  one  year  the  sum  of  $12  ami  each  of  the 
trustees  for  the  same  |>eriod  received  the  sum 
of  $10.  Some  of  our  prominent  citizens  seem  to 
have  U-en  regular  jurors  in  those  days  for  on  the 
list  of  the  year  1 S 1 1  there  appear  as  grand 
inrors  Samuel  Patterson.  Culbertson  Park,  Jacob 
Bay  miller,  Stephen  McFarland.  Isaac  Anderson. 
Josiah  Hallcy.  Martin  Baum,  Francis  C'arr  and 
John  H.  I'iatt.  Among  the  petit  jurors  were 
Alexander  Gibson,  John  Martin.  Fphraim  Car- 
mack.  John  Wozcneroft.  Kdward  Dodson,  Hcze- 
kiah  Flint.  Robert  ("aldwell.  Jonathan  Pancvjst. 
William  Robinson.  Samuel  Stilt  and  William 
Ramsey.  For  the  next  year.  Adam  Moore.  Rob- 
ert Merrie  and  Christopher  Walker  were  elected 
trustees.  Joshua  I..  Wilson  continued  as  treas- 
urer anil  Nathaniel  Reedcr  as  appraiser  and 
t  nristopher  Smith  became  township  clerk.  On 
April  25.  1811.  F.lijah  Adams  was  warned  to 
leave  the  township.  Apparently  the  compensa- 
tion to  the  overseer  of  the  poor  was  $5  a  year 
which  was  allowed  B.  K.  Cozier.  Among  the 
jurors   drawn    for   the   next    year  were  some 


prominent  men:  Joseph  Prince,  David  Kilgour, 
Klmore  Williams,  William  Lytic  and  John  S. 
Wallace.  Among  the  petit  jurors  were  Chris 
topher  Walker,  William  Cummings.  Benjamin 
Mason,  William  Burr,  James  Hicks,  Casper  Hop- 
ple and  Jeremiah  Reedcr.  Dr.  Daniel  Drake 
was  allowed  this  year  the  sum  of  $4  for  medical 
services  rendered  to  a  paurx-r.  Moore  and 
Merrie  continued  as  trustees  for  the  following 
year  and  John  Williamson  took  the  place  of 
Christopher  Walker.  The  clerk  and  treasurer 
remained  the  same.  The  following  year  Adam 
Moore  was  reelected  trustee  and  George  P.  Tor- 
reiicc  and  Jacob  Wheeler  were  asssociated  with 
him.  David  K.  Wade  was  one  of  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  and  Culbertson  Park,  an  appraiser 
of  property.  William  Woodward  continued  as 
one  of  the  fence  viewers.  In  1815  among  the 
names  of  the  jurors  appear  those  of  John  S. 
Wallace,  Jesse  Hunt,  William  Ramsey,  Samuel 
Stut.  James  Ferguson.  David  E.  Wade,  William 
Kuftiti'.  Joseph  RufTner,  John  H.  Piatt.  William 
Barr.  Flmore  Williams  and  Martin  Baum.  Adam 
Moore,  Benjamin  Mason  and  Abraham  Ferris 
became  the  trustees  for  1815;  the  treasurer  was 
David  K.  Wade  and  the  clerk,  Jeremiah  Reedcr. 
Solomon  Langdon  was  an  overseer  of  the  jioor 
and  William  Barr  and  Culbertson  Park,  the  fence 
viewers.  John  Mahard  continued  as  justice  of 
the  peace.  The  first  action  of  this  Nuird  was 
the  issue  of  an  order  for  $11  in  favor  of  Archi- 
bald Holland,  being  the  balance  due  him  /or 
hoar  Jinn  his  wife.  A  little  later  Samuel  Cun- 
ningham was  allowed  $10  "for  removing  fool- 
ish John  out  of  this  township."  In  181O  Ben- 
jamin Mason.  George  B.  Mason  and  W  illiam 
State  became  trustees.  Jeremiah  Reedcr  was 
elected  clerk  but  declined  serving  and  Jacob 
Reedcr  was  selected  in  his  place.  The  record 
closes  November  30.  1816. 

THE  COURTS  ANO  THE  LAWYERS. 

After  the  burning  of  the  first  Court  House 
in  1814,  already  described  by  Drake,  bv  reason 
of  the  canlessness  of  the  I'nitcd  States  troops 
quartered  therein,  work  was  In-gun  to  replace 
the  public  buildings  on  the  spot  formerly  occu- 
pied at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Main  streets. 
In  the  spring  of  1815  an  agitation  arose  whose 
purpose  was  to  locate  the  buildings  at  a  [>oint 
which  would  be  more  central  as  the  city  grew 
larger.  Judge  Burnet  made  an  offer  to  donate- 
to  the  county  a>  much  ground  as  the  public 
square  then  occupied  and  lay  out  streets  50  feet 
wide  all  around  the  square  and  give  $4,000  be- 
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sides  if  the  city  would  lexatc  the  Court  House 
<>n  the  block  at  Seventh  ami  Him.  James  Fergu- 
son also  agreed  if  this  offer  was  accepted  to 
aild  $i,otxi  more  and  bear  the  expense  of  moving 
the  foundation  already  laid  at  Filth  and  Main. 
A  lit 1 1 l  later  Samuel  Caldwell  and  Capl.  Kdward 
White  o  tit  red  to  donate  lor  the  Court  House 
and  count)  ImiUlm^s  iwo  acres  of  land  at  the 
second  crossing  of  Mill  creek  beyond  Carthage 
and  to  lav  out  .40  acres  adjoining  in  town  lots 
around  the  public  square  and  give  the  alternate 
third  lot  to  the  count)  and  $A(xxi  bonus.  Jesse 
Hunt  on  the  next  day.  151I1  of  April,  having 
previously  offered  the  lots  on  Main  street  to- 
gether with  $1.01x1  honu-.  raised  his  Inn  11  -  to 
$4,000  and  added  ten  feet  to  each  -idc  of  the 
proposed  square.  The  llurnct  pro|<o>it!on  seetneil 
to  he  carrying  the  day  and  on  April  joth.  Hunt, 
W  illiam  Woodward,  John  H-ighwa)  and  Samuel 
Slitt  offered  to  Uar  the  expenses  of  the  removal 
of  the  foundation  and  pay  $1,51x1  more.  This 
offer  was  finally  accepted  on  the  Ji>th  and  as 
a  result  the  present  unfortunate  location  of  the 
Court  House  was  selected.  Hie  old  lots,  JO  in 
numlxT.  included  in  the  srpiare  from  Church 
alley  to  Fifth  street  between  Main  and  Walnut, 
were  offered  for  sale  on  i*)-ycar  leases  and  re 
ali/ed  an  annual  income  of  mx  per  cent  on 
almut  $53,000. 

In  Juh.  1X15.  Leavenworth  completed  a  brick 
house  at  the  soutlnvi -t  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Walnut  ami  the  court-  occupied  two  room-  in 
the  upper  -tory  of  this  building  for  al«>ut  one 
\car.  In  June,  1N10.  Davul  Hiatclur's  house- 
on  tlii'  opp.1-.1te  -ide  oi  the  -trcct  was  lea-ed. 

In  the  meantime  work  had  been  iH-gun  on  the 
new  building,  which  had  be  11  planned  by  Jc--e 
Hunt.  Mint  who  was  building  it  did  not  make 
the  work  move  forward  rapidly  enough  and  ot) 
March  I  „>.  1S17.  he  wa-  discharged  from  the 
work  and  John  l>od-on  -ucce cded  him  m  the  con- 
tract. It  wa>  completid  in  <  >n  January 
15.  1H15.  (ieiural  Harri-on  a-  commissioner  of 
the  comity  received  from  the  t  inted  Stale-  gov- 
eminent  $l<'.Sol  a-  the  value  of  the  property 
dc-tri.wd  in  the  burning  of  tlu  Hamilton  (  'ount) 
l  < 'it rt  H"U-e  lo  the  tr.N.ps.  Tlu-  same  \c.ir  a 
-ite  for  the  jad  w.i-  aeipiired  and  the  contract 
tor  11-  building  aft',  r  the  plan  of  Jonathan  Pan 
eoa-t  wa-  iit  t'>  l.oftu-  Kcatmg  for  the  -tun 
of  n>.'^*>.  In  Ma;,  the  following  \car  the  pn-- 
orur-  were  re:noV,,t  p,  tbi-  iad  and  on  the  'jth 
of  lime  the  bed!  man  went  through  the  town 
announcing  the  cunt- mplated  -ale  that  evening 


I  of  the  old  log  jail.  It  was  sold  to  Jacob  Wolff 
I  for  $2 jo. 

The  constitution  of  t8o.«  provided  for  a  Su- 
preme Court  of  three  judges  and  courts  of  Com- 
mon   I'leas  for  each  count).     The  State  was 
divided  b\   law  into  three  circuits.  111  each  of 
which  should  be  a  president  judge.     In  each 
count)   there  were  m  addition  to  be  appointed 
no  more  than  three  nor  less  than  one  associate 
judges.     All   judges  were  appointed   for  term- 
ed -even  years  and  by  the  legislature.  Strangel) 
enough,  it  is  In  no  means  an  easy  matter  at  this 
'  time  to  give  a  list  of  the  judges  or  their  terms 
•  of  service.     This  is  true  even  of  the  judges 
'  of  the  Supreme  Court.    Two  volumes  which  par- 
1  take  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  official  pubhea- 
!  tion-. —  Taylor'-   "Ohio  State-man  and  Annals 
.  of  Progress"  published  in  if-ov  and  the  revision 
;  of  the  -ante  hook  published  under  the  authority 
,  of  the  <  ictn  ral  Assembly  in  nxit  as  the  "t  )|iio 
i  Hundred  Year  Hook."— differ  as  to  the  personnel 
;  of  the  highe-t  court  of  the  State.    Tlu-  differ- 
I  ence  slrangely  enough  is  as  to  nuuilicrs  of  the 
I  court  from  Hamilton  Count  v.    A-  the  Supreme 
Court  was  required  to  lie  held  once  a  year  in 
each  county,  the  personality  of  that  court  prop- 
erly  belong-  to  this  hi-torv,     The  court  a-  or- 
iginally cou-lituted  in  wa-  made  up  of  Re- 
turn   Jonathan     Meigs.    Jr.,    of  Washington 
(ount).  yy  bo  bad  served  live'   wars  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Territory.  Samuel  limiting- 
ton  of  Cuyahoga  and  William  Sprigg  e>i  Jef- 
ft  rson.    Judge  Meigs  resigned  after  two  year-' 
,  -ervie-e  ami  on  February  7.  jSo;,  Haniel  Symmes 
at  that  time  presiding  officer  <  I  the  Senate  and 
qiianernia-tcr-gcncral   of   the  first   <hvi-ton  of 
militia  wa-  elected  to  -itire.-l  him.     Sprigg  rc- 
-•.gTn'd  in  April.  iSe<p,  and  (jove'rnor  Tiffin  ap- 

Jfoiuted  to  -lUVe.  d   lllti)  Ceofge  T'  - 1<  1  of  Trutll- 
'  bull  v  ount)       He  was  afterward-  elected  to  the 
-eat  b)  the  t  ieii<  ral  A— ••i:ihl)  on  January  t.  1X07. 
j  Judge  Swmni-  resigned   |anuar\,   lS<»S.  to  ac- 
!  ce  pt  the  pre-idential  appointment  a-  re  gister  of 
I  land  at  Cincinnati,  w  lu  re'.ipon  W  illiam  Sprigg 
;  wa-  again  elect' d  t"  the  bench.     KVtnrn  Jona- 
than   Meigs.   Jr..   had    reveiyed    the    y.ite  of  the 
State  !.  r  the  govt  rnorsinp  of  (  ihio  hut  had  liee-n 
■  !■  clnre  -t  ineligible  to  tlu-  office  and  a-  a  result 
he-  wa-  reflected  as  an  additional  judge  of  the 
S i i'jre : ■  e   <  "iirt  on  the  -ami-  date.  February  t.t, 
l>->  *X.    !  hint  ingli  >n  wa-  el<  eti  >\  <  >•  >\ e-rm  ir  of  t  iht>  ■ 
ami   Meig-    resigned   to  bee -me  I 'mo  d  States 
Sen.it'  r      This    led   to   the  elertion   oil  Fchru- 
.  ar\    17.   |X<*),  of  Tboruas  Se"H  of  Ko--  (  .iitntv. 
I  who  w:,s  chief  clrrk  of  the  Senate,  and  Thumas 
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Morris,  then  a  number  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Clermont  County.  Morris,  how- 
over,  failed  to  qualify  liefore  the  General  As- 
sembly al>olishcd  the  additional  judgeship.  In 
1810  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of  seven 
scars,  the  two  houses  met  on  Fcbruars  lolh  to 
elect  a  new  Supreme  Court.  This  court,  as 
generally  given,  was  maile  up  of  Thomas  Scott, 
William  W.  Irwin  of  Fairfield  Counts,  who 
a  few  >ears  before  had  bun  impeached  b>  the 
Mouse  of  Representatives  and  removed  by  the 
Senate  as  associate  judge,  and  Fthan  Allen 
flrown  of  Hamilton  County.  According  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  third  judge  elected  was  Francis  Dun- 
levy  at  that  time  president  judge  for  the  circuit 
which  included  Hamilton  Counts  and  this  name 
is  carried  by  Mr.  Taylor  among  the  list  of  Su- 
preme Court  judges  up  to  February  5.  1814,  at 
which  time  is  substituted  the  name  of  John  S. 
F.dwards.  He  also  states  than  on  February  , 
4,  1815,  Fthan  Allen  drown  was  elected  by  the  : 
Legislature  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  (Ohio  I 
Statesman  and  Annals  of  Progress,  pp.  f*>-8i.)  j 

The  revision  of  this  book  and  the  usual  version 
gives  the  court  as  first  stated,  that,  is,  Scott,  Ir- 
win and  Brown.  Scott  and  Irwin  resigned  in 
181O  and  on  Fcbruars  181I1  there  were  elected 
to  succeed  them  Jessup  X.  Couch  of  Ross 
County,  previously  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
I«.1m  McLean  of  Warren  County  and  Calvin  I 
I 'ease  of  Trumbull  County,  who  had  recently 
*o  successfully  defended  the  prerogatives  of  the 
judiciary  against  attunptcd  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, was  elected  additional  judge.  The  fol- 
lowing year  January  18,  181 7.  drown  was  re- 
elected as  a  consolation  for  having  been  defeated 
a?  Governor,  so  that  at  this  time  the  court  was 
constituted  of  Judges  drown.  Couch.  McLean 
and  Pease. 

There  was  also  a  little  confusion  and  hence 
a  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  personality  of  the 
local  courts  during  the  time  covered  by  the  first 
State  constitution.  The  meagreness  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  and  also  in  the  various  official  reports  and 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  court  records  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  state  positively  the  names 
and  terms  of  all  the  judges.  It  is  not  difficult, 
however,  to  trace  the  course  of  appointments  by  ' 
the  Legislature. 

On  April  1.  1803,  Francis  Dunlevy  for  Dun-  j 
law)  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  pres-  ! 
ident  judge  of  the  Western  or  Third  Circuit,  ' 
which  included  Hamilton  County,  and  accord-  j 
ing  to  the  best  authorities  he  served  in  that  post-  ' 


lion  throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  of  Cin- 
cinnati's town  life.  It  is  true  that  according  to 
Mr.  Taylor  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  February  10,  1810,  at  which  time  most 
authorities  record  the  election  of  Fthan  Allen 
Krown  to  that  position  but  in  all  probability  Dun- 
levy  (spelled  indiscriminately  Dunlevy  and  Dun- 
lavs )  continued  to  preside  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  for  a  period  of  from  14  to  16  years. 

It  was  the  custom  ni  those  days  to  select  the 
president  judge  from  among  members  of  the 
bar.  This  custom,  however,  did  not  prevail  in 
the  case  of  the  associate  judges  who  sat  with 
the  president  judge  and  also  as  judges  of  Pro- 
bate, although  many  of  the  associates  were  law- 
yers. The  first  associates  for  Hamilton  County 
were  Michael  Jones,  Luke  Foster  and  James  Sil- 
vers, elected  by  the  legislature  on  April  f>. 

1803,  tor  the  term  of  seven  years.  Jones  re- 
signed a  couple  of  years  later  and  Matthew 
Ximmo  was  appointed  by  Governor  Tiffin  in  his 
place.  He  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  to 
till  the  vacancy  on  February  7,  1805.  He  in 
turn  resigned  and  on  February  13,  1808,  John 
Matson  (Master \  was  elected  in  his  place.  On 
February  15.  1810,  Stephen  Wood,  Aaron  Go- 
forth  and  James  Silvers  were  reelected  lor  the 
full  term  of  seven  years.  Goforth  was  subse- 
quently elected  Senator  and  on  January  27.  181 1, 
James  Clark  was  elected  to  succeed  him  on  tin- 
bench.  On  the  expiration  of  Silvers'  term,  he 
was  on  January  18,  1817,  reelected  for  another 
term  of  seven  years.  Stephen  Wood  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Othniel  Looker  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  following  year,  January  27,  1818,  Will- 
iam Burke  succeeded  James  Clark. 

A  number  of  other  names  arc  given  as  serving 
during  this  time.  Ford  gives  Thomas  Gibson  as 
presiding  judge  in  1803  and  Michael  Jones  in 

1804.  In  1807  William  McFarland  is  given  by 
him  as  associate.  (Hamilton  Counts,  pp.  2.VJ- 
240.)  He  is  followed  in  these  particulars  by 
Judge  Thew  Wright  in  his  account  of  the  bench 
and  bar. 

During  all  this  period  the  clerk  of  the  courts 
was  John  S.  Gano,  who  served  from  1703  to 
1818.  a  period  of  25  years.  In  fact  the  Ganos. 
John  S.  and  Daniel,  served  from  1703  until  1835. 
at  which  time  William  II.  Harrison  succeeded 
and  remained  clerk  until  his  election  to  the 
presidency.  During  the  earlier  part  of  this  time. 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  acted  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney and  was  succeeded  by  Fthan  A.  drown, 
Flias  Glover  and  David  Wade,  who  served  from 
1812  to  1820.    The  sheriffs  svere  James  Smith, 
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who  served  from  lyijj  to  1804,  and  William  Mc- 
barland,  Aaron  Cedorth,  Joseph  Jenkinsou  and 
John  S.  Wallace,  whei  each  In-Ul  a  two  years' 
imn.  Daniel  Hosbtook  was  sheriff  in  181ft,  and 
William  Muffin  in  1S17.  Kicharel  Ay  res  became 
-Hcri ff  in  1S18  and  held  the  office  for  lour  years. 

Anions  the  lawyers  who  were  active  during 
lit*-  lite  1  I  Cincinnati  were  of  course  many  of 
those  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  its 
day."  under  the  territorial  government  when  the 
courts  were  tin  actual  authorities  of  the  settle- 
nun  t.  Judge  Iturnet  -till  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  bar:  William  .McMillan  •Kfiij>io< I  a  urnst 
pr> miinent  place  until  his  death  in  1S04.  In  this 
same  year  came  Nicholas  l.ongworth,  Peyton  S. 
Svmines  and  <  ieorgc  I'.  Torrence,  lor  -o  long  a 
time  presiding  judge-  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  |anie>  W.  ( .a/lay  came  in  iSij(  and 
Jud^e  David  K.  b.ste  a  year  later  William 
lorry,  of  course,  occupied  a  position  of  promi- 
nence. David  Wade  wa»  public  prosecutor 
in  l8o<)  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  while 
Moses  Prooks,  at  first  an  mtikce[Hr.  practiced 
law  for  a  time.  Judge  Nathaniel  Wright  did 
not  arrive  until  1810  and  Judge  I'.ellaniy  Slorcr 
a  year  later.  An  active  practitioner  of  the  time 
and  afterwards,  although  no  longer  prominent  at 
the  bar,  a  leading  citizen  was  I'than  Stone,  a 
man.  according  to  Mansfield,  of  high  intelli 
genet .  sound  judgment  and  signal  integrity, 
who  eho»e  to  do  right  rather  than  st  (  k  popularity 
by  courting  the  mill: it n< U  .  He  it  was  win,  made 
the  contract  with  the  county  otiiinii^iomTs  to 
Imild  the  bridge  over  Mill  creek  which  after  it 
nad  been  finish.. '  but  Ik  lore  it  was  acccptd  was 
swept    away     In    the  Thi»     1,  ss  almost 

syyaui]>ei|  htm.  hut  he  s, .  retrieve!  ills  fortune 
by  many  years  of  industry  that  he  did  a  wealthy 
man.  It  t •  - 1  k  twenty  years,  many  of  which  he 
l-as->cd  in  comparative  obscurity  at  his  cottage  in 
the  country.  re  -tabldi  himself  and  he  after- 
wards re-purchased  a  small  part  of  his  home- 
stead for  fivi.  told  that  for  yvhich  he  had  parted 
with  it  in  payment  e,f  debt.  Me  had  built  for  a 
lime  an  elegant  mansion  at  1  lie-  corner  .if  Fourth 
and  Vim-  streets,  then  a  retired  situation." 
1  Man-tieM's  Drake.  p    1   1  > 

(>f  lont'se  many  of  the  list  givaii  by  the  Di- 
ro.  of    iSi.j    were    pr  act  it  :•  nt  r<    l«re  voir 

years  before  that  time.  Thomas  ("lark,  who 
otic,  threat.  >  1  t..  ti lj fit  a  dmt  with  b'lia-  '  i'ovcr. 
appears  in  tin;  1: -1 .  but  <  d<  >v <  r  d.  n.  !.  <  ither* 
not  already  men-had  who  had  achieve-!  « -■iir 
fir-  :i' in.  •!(•.  al  that  lime  Were  h'-slu  lb  t.hk:-s 
subsequently    mayor.   Dani'd    Ivr.   N.nhamc  1  »■ 


Pendleton.  Nathan  t.uilford,  William  M.  Worth- 
mgtoti  and  Joseph  S.  IVnham.  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  himself  a  member  of  the  bar  hut 
never  engaged  much  in  practice.  His  son  of  the 
saute  name  was  a  man  of  brilliant  promise,  whose 
convivial  hahits  made  impossible  any  great  suc- 
cess. Nicholas  Longworth  for  a  time  was 
active. 

A  celebrated  case  of  which  a  record  has  been 
I  preserved  dating   from    1807  gives  the  nanus 
!  of  a  mituher  of  the  lawyers  at  that  time  en- 
gaged at  the  bar.    This  was  the  trial  of  a  well 
known  citizen  who  was  charged  and  finally  con- 
vuled  of  burglary  and  larceny  for  stealing  from 
I  the  e-fhYc  of  Central  l-'mdlay,  receiver  of  public 
1  moiuvs  for  the  district  of  Cincinnati,  large  sums 
in  specie  and  bank  notes  amounting  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars.    This  case  was  most  bit- 
terly contested  on  both  sides;  a  full  acunt  of 
it  was  published   from  the  press  of  David  I. 
1  Carin  y    in    1807.      This    In h .k.    according  to 
Thompson's   "I'.ihliographv ,"   "is    written   111  a 
'  malignant   spirit   and    was   published  by   \  — 's 
1  e:a  lines,  all  available  copies  were  destroyed  by 
;  his  dt  sceiidants."    <  >nc  copy,  however,  thought 
to  be  the  oiilv  one  m  existence,  i-  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society   o|  (  )hio     The  prosecution  was  repre- 
sented In   Arthur  Si    Clair,  Jr  .  Jacob  P.urnet, 
'.than  Stone  and  Khas  Clover  and  the  defense 
hv  Nidi-  -las  1 .011 -worth.  Joseph  II   <  rane.  Will- 
iam I'.tiish  and   Richard  S.  Thomas.      The  de 
Knd.mt.  who  yy.is  a  man  of  prominence  and  whose 
descendants    have    b.en   very    prominent  since, 
was  found  gittltv  a*  chargd  and  the  sentence 

•  I  the  curt  was  ,-is  follows:   "Thai  he-  the  said 

 pay  a  line  of  one  bundled  dollars  to 

the  use  of  the  State,  and  s)Nte.  u  hundred  dol- 
lars to  Janus  l-'indlay,  from  wlimn  the  property 
was  burglariously  take  11  as  chared  111  the  first 
Count  if  the  indictment:  and  thai  be  be  im- 
jiris.  iin  d  thirty  dav-.  And  abo  t!;.it  he  pay  a  fine, 
for  the  larceny,  as  charged  in  the  seconil  and 
third  counts  ,,|  tin-  indictment  set  forth,  of  one 
Hundred  I.os  to  the  Slat,  of  '  »hio  Arid  that 
h  make  restilnt,,  n  r,.  Jam,  s  Pindhty.  be  pay- 
mg    Imn    \m.ty  tyyo    thousand    four  hundred 

•  l'!'iis  and   four  .ant-.     And  al-i  that   he  be 

J  H 1 1  ■ '.  - 1  -  *  y  v.  'l'|  '1  >e-. !  I'll  stripes  on  bis  naked  back 
at  ten  oV;.  vk  in  the  foreman,  on  the  J.td  dav  id 
May  ne\t.  And  that  he  pay  the  c -t>  of  prose- 
cution an,!  a;in.l  cirmind  until  sentence  be 
JM  rt'ovmed  " 

\ec..r.|:ng  to  the  chronicler.  "In  a  whimper- 
ing t.  ne  of  \..ice,  and  with  te-ars  in  his  eyes,  the 
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prisoner  said  'it  was  a  hard  sentence  upon  an  j 
innocent  Man.'  "  An  immediate  effort  was  made  < 
Id  obtain  a  pardon  or  at  least  a  remission  of  the 
part  of  the  sentence  referring  to  the  public 
whipping,  from  the  acting  Governor,  at  that 
time  Thomas  Kirker.  The  result  of  this  effort 
is  given  as  follows : 

"The  morning  of  Saturday  May  23.  on  which 

 ■  was  to  be  whipj>ed,  had  now  arrived 

and  rumor  said,  the  acting  Governor  hail  sent  him 
a  pardon.  This  gave  a  spring  to  the  public 
sensibility. 

"The  town  at  an  early  hour  exhibited  signs 
of  commotion,  and  a  multitude  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  had  assembled,  unapprised 
of  the  rumor,  to  see  punishment  inflicted  on  one, 
now  the  object  of  general  detestation.  The 
corps  of  Light  Infantry  turned  out,  to  add  solem- 
nity to  a  scene,  in  which  all  appeared  to  be  inter- 
ested. At  length  the  convict  came  forth  attended 
by  the  sheriff,  and  took  his  stand  upon  the  pil- 
lory the  place  in  Cincinnati  where  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  indicted.  He  ascended  the  platform, 
amid  the  execrations  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
citizens.  The  sheriff  now  produced,  and  read 
aloud,  a  pardon  remitting  the  stripes  and  signed 
Thomas  Kirker,  acting  Governor.  Mortification  I 
and  chagrin,  were  now  visible  among  the  multi-  1 
tudc  and  found  their  vent  in  imprecations.  *  *  *  I 

"No  sooner  had  the  sheriff  gone  through  the  1 
pardon,  than  murmurs  of  uncommon  discontent 
fell  from  the  |ioptilace.  The  prisoner  was  now 
taken  liack  to  jail,  when  a  cart  was  drawn  up 
>o  the  pillory  ,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  man  in- 
tending to  represent  the  acting  Governor,  upon 
his  breast  were  these  words— 

"  The  stripes  are  now  from  Charley  taken  off 

—  my  self  befitting'— and  on  bis  back  was  another 
label  as  follows : 

"  'The  acting  ( iovernor  of  ( >hio. — Charles  • 

is  pardoned.  Hank  notes  and  embraces  have  a  t 
powerful  effect.'  The  figure  ascended  the  pi  1-  ; 
lory  and  receiving  the  stripes,  the  number  de- 
signed for  Charley,  it  was  afterwards  burned. 
I-ate  in  the  evening  another  concourse  of  citizens 
assembled  and  moved  in  tumultuous  procession 
to  the  whipping  post  with  martial  music,  playing 
the  Rogue's  March.    They  bore  another  figure 

—  meant  for  ■  — .    In  Passing  the  Hank,  the 

efhgv  was  made  to  menace  it  with  an  attempt  to 
break  in.  Parading  for  some  time  before  the 
jail  and  calling  on    to  look  out,  the  com- 

pany returned  to  the  whipping  post,  amidst  the 
noise  of  drums  and  loud  hussas.  A  fire  was 
kindled  and  the  effigv  committed  to  the  flames 

<8 


with  marked  indignity.  This  was  a  trying  time 
for  — — who  during  the  whole  of  it  was 
under  serious  apprehensions  that  the  enraged 
multitude  would  break  into  jail  and  destroy 
him." 

The  venom  of  the  chronicler'  and  the  feeling 
aroused  among  the  citizens  is  shown  by  an 
extract  which  in  its  insinuating  style  would 
do  credit  or  discredit  to  the  yellowest  of  modern 
journals.  It  can  be  said  that  the  statement  about 
the  wife  of  the  convict  visiting  Chillicothe  and 
the  reference  t<>  her  is  absolutely  untrue. 

"And  Edward  died  and  Thomas  reigned  in 
iiis  stead — 

"Anil  it  came  to  pass  about  those  days  that 
diaries,  a  Gaul  by  birth,  was  suspected  of  having 
broken  the  house  of  James,  the  Receiver,  and 
taken  therefrom  much  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  paper.  And  Charles  was  apprehended 
and  thrown  into  prison,  and  they  put  bars  of  iron 
on  his  legs  and  on  his  arms.  And  they  put 
a  guard  over  the  prison,  which  continued  night 
and  day  that  he  should  not  escape.  And  when 
the  wise  men  were  gathered  together,  in  the 
great  city  of  Cincinnati.  Charles  was  brought  lie- 
fore  them  and  so  strong  was  the  evidence  of  his 
guilt  that  all  the  people  cried  out  aloud— hang 
him — hang  him.  And  the  wise  men  sentenced 
Charles  to  pay  unto  James  Ninety  and  four 
thousand  pieces;  and  into  the  treasury  two  hun- 
dred pieces;  to  lie  in  prison  thirty  days  and  re- 
ceive eleven  strips  save  one.  And  the  |>eoplc 
were  exceedingly  rejoiced. 

"Now  Charles  was  a  subtile  rogue,  and  he- 
cast  about  him.  how  he  should  avoid  the  stripes; 
and  he  said  unto  James  unless  you  and  your 
friends  will  petition  the  chief  ruler  to  omit  the 
stripes,  I  will  squander  mv  gold  and  silver  and 
my  precious  paper  which  I  have  taken  from  you  : 
and  you  shall  become  a  bankrupt ;  but  if  you  and 
your  friends  will  petition  to  Thomas  the  chief 
ruler  for  me:  then  will  I  pay  you  as  the  wise 
men  have  directed.  And  James  consulted  with 
his  friends:  and  they  petitioned  Thomas  the 
chief  ruler  according  to  the  wish  of  Charles: 
howltcit  Thomas  would  not  grant  their  request  — 
but  declared  that  unless  the  wise  men  who  bail 
condemned  Charles  to  the  stripes  would  certify 
that  they  believed  Charles  innocent  he  would 
in  no  wise  listen  to  their  request. 

"And  when  Pamela  the  wife  of  Charles  heard 
this  she  grieved  exceedingly.  And  she  said  to 
Rebecca  her  handmaid,  go  to,  prepare  fine  linen 
and  cosily  apparel  per  adventure  I  may  find  favor 
in  1ns  eyes. 
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"And  Rebecca  did  as  slic  was  commanded: 
am!  Pamela  took  with  her  gold  and  much 
precious  paper:  and  she  went  out  and  came  into 
the  bouse  of  rhonias:  ami  she  decked  herself 
gorgeously,  and  went  hi  unto  Thomas  with  her 
gold  and  Iter  precious  paper  and  all  the  ornaments 
wherewith  she  was  ornamented  and  humbled  her- 
self before  the  chief  ruler:  ami  the  woman  was 
lovely  in  the  sight  of  Thomas,  and  her  offerings 
were  acceptable. 

"And  Thomas  said  unto  Pamela,  larrv  here  all 
m^lit  and  hi  the  morning  I  will  send  thee  away 
rejoicing  and  she  did  so. 

And  Thomas  pardoned  Charles:  Ami  the 
woman  returned  to  her  own  house:  and  when  the 
report  thereof  went  abroad,  the  people  wire 
exceeding  wroth.  And  they  made  an  image  ami 
they  called  it  Thomas:  ami  the  stripes  of  which 
Charles  had  been  pardoned  the)  inflicted  there- 
on: run!  they  burned  the  image  with  fire  and 
said  'Thus  he  it' done  unto  the  man  who  pardon- 
cth  thieves  and  robbers'  and  all  the  people  cried 
Amen.'' 

This  Iwni|<  give-  a  vcr\  clear  idea  of  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  the  courts  of  the  day,  which 
differ  hut  little  from  those  of  the  present  time. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  people  of  the 
town  w'ere  witnesses  in  the  case  or  appeared  in 
it  in  some  connection. 

For  instance. — Oliver  M.  Spencer  went  to 
V — 's  house  to  the  party  which  V —  held  the 
night  he  is  supposed  to  have  committed  the  rob- 
In  n.  I  le  testified  that  he  staid  all  night.  After 
the  hall  broke  up.  he  and  Kilgour  and  V — 
danced  together  and  drank  wine.  W  hen  asked 
il  he  was  in  a  condition  to  know  whether  or 
not  Y —  was  in  or  out  of  the  house,  "the  witness 
smiled  archly  and  counsel  politely  declined  to 
press  the  answer." 

Rev.  Timothy  Flirt  tells  us  that  at  the  bar 
he  heard  forcible  reasonings  and  just  conceptions 
and  discovered  much  of  that  cleverness  and  dex- 
terity in  management  which  were  so  Common  in 
the  American  bar  in  general.  There  was  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  profession,  a  strong  appetite 
to  get  business  and  money.  It  was  popular  in  the 
courts  to  be  very  democratic  and  while  across 
the  river  In  Kentucky  a  lawyer  was  generally 
a  dandy  he  here  affected  meanness  and  sloven- 
liness in  dress.  The  language  used  at  the  l»ar 
was  an  amusing  compound  of  Yankee  dialect, 
thorn  peculiarity  and  Irish  blarney:  "him 
mc"  said  this  or  that  one,  "I  done  it"  and 
otis  phrases  of  this  sort  and  images  drawn 
tin  measure  and  location  <>t  land  purchased. 


and  figures  drawn  from  Itoating  and  river  navi- 
gation were  often  served  up  in  the  speeches  of  the 
lime. 

An  extract  from  the  inaugural  address  de- 
livered to  the  Cincinnati  Pioneer  Association  on 
February  24,  1859,  by  its  president.  Nicholas 
Longworth,  gives  an  insight  not  only  into  fees 
of  lawyers  in  the  early  days,  but  as  to  the  local 
methods  and  also  the  values  of  real  estate.  -Mr. 
Longworth  after  some  sarcastic  comments  fin 
lawyers'  fees  in  modern  times  says  that  in  the 
earlier  da>s  Jacob  I'.urnet  "labored  to  the  best 
of  his  abilities  for  five  dollars  a  case  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  light  dollars  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  in  slander  suits  sixteen  dollars  with 
no  commission  on  money  collected/'  He  was 
not  always  fortunate  in  collecting  even  these 
.small  fees,  as  the  following  story  told  by  Mr. 
Longworth  will  illustrate:  "A  farmer  living 
near  town  was  indicted  for  stealing  an  iron 
'wedge  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  cents,  the 
punishment  being  thirty  lashes  on  the  bare  back 
which  you  might  call  a  fraction  over  on?  per 
Cent  and  lather  severe  considering  the  easy 
limes  rogues  now  have.  At  the  trial  Mr.  Bur- 
net had  the  prisoner's  wife  scaled  by  him.  a  gen- 
teel interesting  lady  and  two  of  his  daughters  of 
great  beauty  with  her.  The  evidence  was  positive 
hut  Mr.  Burnet  dented  the  veracity  of  the  wit 
in-ssis.  He  told  the  jury  to  look  at  the  prisoner, 
his  wife  and  daughters  and  asked  if  it  was 
creditable  that  a  farmer  the  husband  of  such  a 
wife  and  the  father  of  such  daughters  could  be 
guilty  of  stealing*  a  twenty-five  cent  wedge  sub- 
jecting him  to  public  whipping  at  the  post  and 
his  family  to  everlasting  disgrace?  This  made 
the  w  ife  and  daughters  shed  floods  of  tears.  The 
hearts  of  the  jury  were  melted  and  without  leav- 
ing the  box  they  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
For  his  well  earned  fee,  Mr.  Burnet  took  his 
client's  note  for  ten  dollars.  After  waiting  a 
year  for  payment,  he  gave  it  with  other  fee 
notes  to  a  magistrate  who  was  in  the  office  and 
put  in  suit.  In  those  days  if  a  defendant  denied 
liis  signature  to  a  note  it  must  Ik-  proved  or 
hi'  would  nonsuit  you.  The  farmer  denied  his 
signature  to  the  note  in 'question.  I  was  present 
when  this  was  reported  to  Mr.  Burnet  by  the 
magistrate  who  also  informed  him  that  a  judg- 
ment of  nonsuit  had  been  entered.  'Nonsuit 
mcl  Denied  his  signature!  The  rascal!  I  am 
Satisfied  now  that  he  stole  the  wedge.'" 

In  connection  with  this  anecdote.  Mr.  long- 
worth-told  the  following  oft-repeated  tale:  "A 
newcomer  here  was  indicted  for  stealing  ahorse. 
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I Ic  had  no  copper  pennies,  but  he  had  a  second- 
hand copper  whiskey  still  and  horse  (not  the 
one  stolen).  He  had  left  them  at  the  tavern 
of  Joel  Williams  ( we  had  no  hotels  in  those 
days).  He  offered  me  my  choice  to  take  the 
horse  or  still  for  my  fee.  A  fair  presumption 
was  that  both  might  be  stolen  and  the  horse 
most  likely  to  he  recovered  and  I  am  compelled 
to  admit  that  this  crossed  my  mind  but  1  gave 
him  not  this  reason  but  one  that  excited  his  grat- 
itude and  caused  him  to  sqeeze  my  hand.  I 
told  him  that  1  would  take  the  still  and  leave 
him  the  horse  for  a  reason  greatly  to  his  benefit. 
— that  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  acquittal 
he  could  run  away  on  the  horse  but  could  not 
on  the  still.  lie  was  acquitted,  mounted  the 
horse  and  did  not  even  wait  to  bid  the  jailer 
goodbye.  I  went  to  Williams"  Tavern  to  get  the 
still.  He  told  me  he  could  not  part  with  it,  that 
he  had  built  a  whiskey  distillery  ami  I  must  sell 
it  to  him  for  fourteen  and  a  half  acres  of  ground 
in  the  city  on  Western  row  south  of  Eighth 
street.  He  was  a  brother  Jerscynian  and  I  con- 
sented. The  ground  is  now  worth  if  vacant  only 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It 
would  Ik-  an  error  to  suppose  that  in  those  times 
of  low  fees  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  was  at  a  low 
figure." 

Another  real  estate  transaction  which  failed 
was  described  as  follows:  "When  I  tried  to 
purchase  of  our  leading  citizen  Jacob  Burnet  on 
credit  his  cow  pasture  for  five  thousand  dollars 
of  thirty-two  acres,  for  which  he  paid  eight  hun- 
dred dollars,  he  refused  my  offer  saying  'What 
would  be  its  operation  on  my  character.  They 
would  say  in  our  native  town  of  Newark.  New 
Jersey,  that  you  came  here  to  study  law  under  my 
care  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  make  you 
a  slave  for  life  by  saddling  you  with  a  debt  you 
could  never  pay  for  a  piece  of  property  good  for 
nothing  but  pa  si  urc  or  to  raise  corn.' 

"Judge  Piurnet  had  no  rival  at  the  bar  and  no 
lawyer's  character  ranked  higher.  By  the  failure 
of  the  old  Miami  Bank  and  the  factory  he  had 
aided,  the  Judge  1<  st  a  heavy  sum  and  was 
obliged  to  sell  the  square  bis  residence  was  on 
and  bad  but  little  left  but  his  eight  hundred 
dollar  purchase  trade.  The  family  still  own  a 
large  part  of  it.  The  cow  pasture  is  now  worth 
two  millions,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

Tin:  i-osr  oi ■TICK. 

Dr.  Drake  tells  us  that  Major  Ruffin.  who  was 
|>oslmaster  for  the  town,  performed  all  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  his  own  hands  .th!  that 


the  great  Eastern  mail  was  then  brought  once 
a  week  from  Maysville,  Kentucky,  in  a  pair  of 
saddle-bags.  Major  Kurhn  unfortunately  did 
not  succeed  in  bis  business  pursuits  and  was 
afterwards  elected  sheriff  of  the  county  for  sev- 
eral terms.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
officials  ever  in  the  service  of  the  town  and  the 
county  and  died  in  iN^-j,  having  earned  the 
respect  of  the  whole  community  after  a  long  and 
useful  life.  During  his  incumbency  the  service 
was  much  improved.  In  1799  a  mail  route  was 
established  between  this  place  and  "tin  licotha' 
and  in  1800  we  are  informed  by  the  newspaper 
that  the  post  route  had  been  opened  between 
Louisville  and  Kaskaskia  ami  another  between 
Nashville  and  Natchez.  There  was  but  one  mail 
route  through  the  Miami  country  itself  and  ibis 
passed  through  Hamilton,  Franklin.  Dayton  and 
as  far  north  as  Stanton,  a  town  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Miami  opposite  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Troy,  thence  through  I'rbana,  Yellow 
Springs  and  Lebanon  back  to  Cincinnati.  After- 
wards it  was  reversed,  starting  by  way  of  Le- 
banon and  returning  by  Hamilton  but  touching 
at  the  same  points.  There  was  then  no  post 
office  west  of  the  Miami  River.  1  Me  Bride's 
Pioneer  Biography. ) 

"In  lfso8-CH)  Peter  Williams  bad  contracts  for 
carrying  the  mails  between  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati  and  Lexington,  Cincinnati 
and  Chillicothe,  and  Cincinnati  and  <  irccnville, 
in  Darke  County.  Al!  these  contracts  wire  per- 
formed with  packhorses  through  the  dense 
forests  and  along  the  "blazed'  tracks  or  paths 
which,  in  those  days,  were  called  roads.  The 
tiip  from  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  was  generally 
performed  in  aliout  two  weeks'  time.  The  pro- 
vender for  the  horses  had  frequently  to  be  car- 
ried along,  it  being  impossible  to  procure  any 
on  the  way.  So  of  the  other  routes  to  the  dif- 
ferent places  named  -everywhere  through  the 
grand,  dense  forests,  filled  with  wild  game  of  all 
kinds.  Our  informant  recollects  many  rude  in- 
cidents which  occurred  on  ninny  trips  he,  as  a 
boy,  made  with  his  father,  and  afterwards  In 
himself,  as  he  became  older,  to  Chillicothe.  I  ireen- 
ville.  Louisville,  etc.  Mr.  Williams  retained  these 
mail  contracts  up  to  iSji.  using  packhorses  dur- 
ing the  whole  tune,  ami  onlv  releasing  them  on 
the  advent  of  the  stage-coach,  owners  of  which 
could  afford  to  carry  the  mails  at  aliout  one-half 
the  price  he  was  getting.  In  those  early  days 
the  packhorse  was  the  only  way  in  which  sup 
plies  of  every  kind  could  be  transported  any 
distance:  and  Mr.  Williams  distinctly  remembers 
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that  his  father  possessed  the  only  wagon  in  the 
country  around  Cincinnati,  and  that,  being  of 
no  use,  was  suffered  to  rot  down  in  the  ham." 
[Cincinnati  Commercial,  quoted  in  Ford's  t  in- 
cinnati,  p.  363.) 

Among  the  mail  carriers  employed  by  Mr. 
Williams  was  Samuel  Lewis,  who  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  city's  most  useful  residents 
and  the  first  superintendent  of  public  schools 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  To  Mr.  Lewis  it  will  be 
remembered  it  is  largely  due  the  founding  of 
l>oth  Woodward  ami  Hughes  high  schools.  In 
his  biography  published  by  his  son,  William 
Cm.  W.  Lewis,  is  given  some  account  of  his  life 
M  a  post-boy. 

"After  working  a  short  time  upon  the  farm, 
he  was  employed  in  carrying  the  United  States 
mail — for  which  Mr.  Williams  had  a  contract  at 
that  time.  His  route  was  at  first  from  Cincin- 
nati to  WUIiamsburgh,  and  afterward  from  the 
latter  point  to  Chillicothc.  This  work  often  re- 
quired seven  days  and  two  nights  in  the  week, 
making  the  labor  very  severe.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  creeks  and  small  rivers  along  the  route 
were  to  be  forded,  bridges  at  that  period  being 
out  of  the  question.  This  was  all  done  on  horse- 
back. The  routes  covered  most  of  the  country 
east  of  Cincinnati  to  the  Scioto  River  at  Chilli- 
cothc. and  southward  of  this  to  the  ( Ihio  River, 
including  Maysvillc,  Kentucky. 

"'( >vcr  some  of  these  streams,  during  high 
water,  it  was  necessary  to  swim  the  horse ;  while 
often  the  attempt  was  accompanied  with  much 
danger.  At  one  time,  being  compelled  to  swim 
his  horse,  he  had  secured  the  mail-bag,  as  he 
supjiosed,  and  commenced  crossing  the  stream, 
swimming  himself  and  leading  the  horse.  When 
nearly  over,  the  mail-bag,  from  some  cause,  be- 
came unloosed  and  floated  off.  His  horse  was 
first  to  be  secured,  and  then  the  mail.  Its  re- 
covery and  the  renewal  of  his  journey  would 
have  been  speedy,  but  he  was  struck  by  a  float- 
ing log  in  the  water,  and  severely  injured.  Mak- 
ing his  way  with  extreme  difficulty  to  the  shore, 
lie  succeeded  in  mounting  his  horse,  and  contin- 
uing his  journey  to  the  next  town,  which  he 
reached  completely  drenched  and  exhausted,  and 
where  he  remained  for  some  days  before  be  was 
able  to  renew  bis  round.  The  accident  unfitted 
him  for  his  employment  for  the  time,  and  when 


he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  he  was  occupied  with 
other  labor." 

Major  Ruffin  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
Burke  some  time  in  the  year  1814.  Mr.  Mans- 
field gives  us  a  somewhat  striking  view  of  this 
well  known  citizen  who  was  jioslmaster  during 
the  time  covered  by  his  reminiscences.  He  tells 
us  that  Burke  was  a  Southern  man  and  had  many 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  South.  "He  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  voice  and  always  spoke  low  and 
in  guttural  tones.  He  was  always  chewing 
tobacco  and  being  a  postmaster  was  always  a 
Democrat.  He  was  a  strong  Methodist  and 
Seemed  an  amiable  man."  Burke  remained  in 
office  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  until  by 
the  death  of  Harrison.  Tyler  became  president 
and  President  Harrison's  son-in-law,  W.  H.  H. 
Taylor,  was  appointed  to  the  office.  He  re- 
moved the  office  frOm  Ruffin's  Corner  to  Main 
street  above  Columbia  or  Second  street  and  a 
little  later  to  Mam  street  Ofl  the  west  side  above 
Fourth.  In  the  Directory  of  1810,  it  appears 
at  Xo.  157  Main  street.  The  assistant  post- 
master for  many  years  under  Burke  was  Elam 
P.  Langdon.  The  Post  Office  was  the  center  of 
interest,  particularly  from  the  fact  that  in  con- 
nection with  it  Mr.  Langdon  kept  up  the  Cin- 
cinnati Reading  Room,  where  could  be  seen  the 
leading  news  and  literary  journals  of  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  many  foreign  publications.  Many 
citi/ens  congregated  here  and  strangers  who 
came  to  town  were  made  heartily  welcome.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Drake,  the  mails  in  1815  were 
but  nine  a  week.  Some  seventy  different  news- 
papers and  periodicals  were  taken  at  the  office, 
aggregating  three  hundred  and  fifty  sheets  a 
week  and  also  a  large  number  of  public  docu- 
ments. 

That  there  was  serious  complaint  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  postal  service  is  apparent  from 
a  notice  inserted  in  Liberty  Hall  of  November 
15,  1814,  calling  for  a  meeting  of  citizens  who 
had  been  aggrieved  by  the  injuries  and  neglect 
of  the  general  mail  department.  This  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Columbian  Inn  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  O.  M. 
Spencer  was  chairman  and  Samuel  W.  Davies, 
secretary,  and  a  long  series  of  resolutions,  11 
in  number,  were  adopted.  Resolutions  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  notorious  delays  and  abuses 
I  in  bringing  forward  the  mails,  particularly  the 
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Eastern  mails  from  Chillicothe,  were  the  result 
of  the  authorities  not  being  in  possession  of 
accurate  information  ami  the  contempt  and  neg- 
iect  of  the  former  Postmaster  General  or  the 
clerk  in  office.  A  committee  of  15.  including 
Jeremiah  Neave,  Jacob  Burnet,  Jesse  Hunt,  O. 
M.  Spencer,  Daniel  Drake,  Solomon  I-angdon, 
Martin  Baum,  Samuel  W.  Davies.  Samuel  C. 
Vance,  George  P.  Torrence,  William  Ruffin. 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  Daniel  Symmcs.  James 
Findlay  and  J.  S.  Gano,  were  appointed  to  cor- 
respond with  their  representatives  in  Washington 
on  the  subject, — with  what  degree  of  success  is 
not  now  easy  to  ascertain. 

THK  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Considerable  improvement  was  made  in  the 
matter  of  water  supply  during  this  time.  In 
1806  one  William  Gibson  carted  around  water 
in  a  cask.  Another  water  carter  was  Samuel 
Arthur.  Eleven  years  later  Jesse  Reeder  built 
a  tank  on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  Ludlow 
street  where  by  means  of  elevators  assisted  by 
horse  power  he  raised  the  water  and  sold  it  to 
the  carts.  By  the  ordinance  of  March  31,  1817, 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  conveying  water  by 
tubes  or  otherwise  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
streets,  lanes  and  alleys  and  commons  of  the 
town  was  vested  in  the  Cincinnati  Manufacturing 
Company  for  a  term  of  99  years.  The  company 
was  required  to  complete  the  work  so  far  as 
conveying  water  into  that  part  of  the  town  lying 
south  of  Third  street  commonly  called  the  Bot- 
tom by  July  1,  1819.  It  was  to  convey  the  water 
into  that  part  of  the  town  lying  north  of  Third 
street  commonly  called  the  Mill  so  that  the  same 
might  be  delivered  three  feet  above  the  first 
floor  of  James  Ferguson's  kitchen  in  the  Second 
Ward  of  said  town  within  another  year.  Water 
was  to  be  taken  from  the  reservoirs  and  con- 
ductors whenever  necessary  to  extinguish  fires 
and  for  this  purpose  the  company  was  required 
to  provide  a  fire  plug  for  each  square.  The 
company  was  permitted  to  dig  in  the  streets, 
alleys,  lanes  and  commons  of  the  town  for  the 
purpose  of  sinking  their  conductors  and  to  de- 
mand from  citizens  who  used  the  water  such 
sums  as  they  might  agree  upon.  The  rights  of 
the  company  were  not  subject  to  forfeiture  be- 
cause of  any  temporary  interruption  in  the  sup- 
ply. During  the  time  covered  by  the  lease,  the 
franchise  was  to  be  an  exclusive  one.    For  this 


valuable  concession  the  company  was  to  pay  the 
sum  of  $100  a  year,  which  money  was  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
fires. 

By  an  ordinance  passetl  the  following  year  the 
time  limit  for  the  completion  of  the  work  in  the 
Bottom  was  extended  a  year.  The  company 
whose  principal  business  was  the  manufacturing 
of  woolen  goods  cxjiected  to  throw  the  water  by 
a  steam  engine  into  a  reservoir  on  a  hill  200  feet 
above  the  river  from  which  it  was  to  be  conveyed 
in  aqueducts  to  different  parts  of  the  city,  the 
expense  it  was  thought  would  exceed  $100,000. 
Work  was  commenced  very  shortly  afterwards 
and  a  reservoir  40  by  30  feet  and  six  feet  deep 
was  excavated  on  the  hillside  and  two  frame 
buildings  erected  on  the  bank,  one  to  the  north 
and  the  other  to  the  south  of  Front  street.  The 
lifting  pump  was  placed  in  the  building  on  the 
south  side  of  Front  street  and  carried  the  water 
into  a  tank  on  the  north  side  of  Front,  whence 
it  was  forced  into  the  reservoir  which  was  a 
little  southwest  of  the  present  one.  The  work, 
however,  did  not  progress  rapidly  enough  to 
give  any  accommodation  to  the  people  during  this 
period  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  city  that  any  but  the  most  primitive 
methods  of  supplying  water  were  in  use. 

Reeder's  appliance  stood  until  the  fire  of  May 
7,  1820.  (An  elaborate  history  of  the  Water 
Works  is  contained  in  the  City  Water  Works 
Report  for  1880,  found  in  the  Cincinnati  Annual 
Reports,  1880.  pp.  4<>3-5 1 9-) 

I'lKF.  AND   POI.KK  PROTECTION. 

Provisions  against  fire  have  been  partly  de- 
scribed in  the  extracts  from  Dr.  Drake's  book. 
A  meeting  of  citizens  held  July  14.  1802,  at  the 
new  Court  House  on  Fifth  and  Main,  already 
referred  to  had  made  the  provision  of  $12  for 
six  fire  ladders  and  the  same  amount  for  as 
many  fire  hooks.  Mention  is  made  of  the  pur- 
chase, on  September  3,  1807,  of  two  hand  en- 
gines, one  to  be  used  in  the  Bottom  ami  one 
on  the  Hill.  It  seems  difficult  to  trace  the  source 
of  this  statement.  From  the  account  in  the  first 
directory  quoted  hereafter  it  will  appear  that 
very  little  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  fire 
prevention  during  this  period. 

The  Select  Council  discussed  the  purchase  of 
an  engine  in  the  year  1808  and  a  meeting  was 
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called  for  tiic  purpose.  An  association  called  the 
I'nion  Fire  Company  was  formed  and  included 
in  its  membership  marly  the  entire  male  ele- 
ment of  the  city.  The  engine  proved  very  unsat- 
isfactory and  the  organization  of  the  company 
was  even  worse  and  as  a  result  it  soon  dropped 
out  of  sight.  In  July,  1K0X.  the  Cincinnati  Fire 
•liucket  Company  was  organized.  Its  appa- 
ratus consisted  0/  a  large  willow  basket  placed 
on  a  large  four-wheel  truck  and  containing 
leather  fire  buckets.  The  whole  affair  was  about 
ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  high.  Kach  house- 
holder was  required  by  ordinance  to  keep  two 
01  these  fire  buckets  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  his 
premises.  The  headquarters  of  the  company 
were  on  the  north  side  of  Fourth  opposite  the 
>ite  of  the  present  St.  Paul  I'.nlding. 

An  interesting  relic  preserved  in  the  relic  room 
of  the  present  department  is  the  old  fire  drum 
which  dates  from  the  year  1X0X.  This  gigantic 
drum  five  feet  high  with  a  circumference  of 
sixteen  feet  rive  inches  and  heads  five  feet  four 
inches  in  diameter  was  used  until  as  late  as  1824 
to  call  the  citizens  to  fires.  The  principal  part 
of  the  town  at  that  time  was  east  of  Walnut 
and  along  the  river.  In  a  field  about  where  the 
end  of  the  esplanade  facing  Walnut  street  now 
stands  was  a  one-story  frame  bidding  which 
was  used  as  a  carpenter  shop.  The  drum  was 
placed  on  the  roof  of  this  house,  where  it  could 
Ir-  reached  by  any  citizen  desiring  to  give  an 
alarm.  A  ladder  in  the  rear  of  the  bouse  ex- 
tended to  the  roof  and  furnished  the  means  of 
access  to  this  no\el  lire  alarm.  As  the  city 
grew,  even  a  drum  of  these  magnificent  pro- 
portions was  insufficient  for  the  purpose  and  the 
more  penetrating  noise  of  the  bell  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.  The  principal  one  used  was 
lite  bell  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the 
coiner  of  Fourtli  and  Main,  which  it  is  said 
could  be  distinctly  beard  for  miles  along  Read- 
ing road.  This  l»ell  was  used  for  tire  purposes 
until  about  1845.  When  the  drum  was  aban- 
doned, in  1824.  it  was  placed  in  a  bay  press 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut 
streets.  Here  it  was  found  in  later  years  by  an 
old  painter,  a  former  fire  warden,  named  Oliver 
l.ovell.  He  took  it  to  bis  home  and  used  it  as 
an  oat  bin.  Eventually  it  was  discovered  in  his 
stable  by  some  members  of  the  old  volunteer 
fire  department  and  was  taken  possession  of 
and  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 


In  1810  the  Washington  Company,  No.  1. 
was  organized  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  I'nion 
hire  Company.  Three  years  later  the  purchase 
of  an  engine  was  authorized  by  the  Council, 
but  although  the  tax  was  levied  for  this  pur- 
pose the  engine  was  not  bought  until  1816.  It 
was  purchased  by  (ien.  John  S.  Cano  and  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  company  known  as  the 
Relief  l'irc  Company,  No.  2.  Fortunately  at  this 
time  tires  were  quite  infrequent  and  the  neces- 
sity for  better  fire-fighting  facilities  was  not 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  (His- 
tory of  the  Cincinnati  Fire  Department,  p.  55.) 

The  provision  as  to  fire  buckets  and  require- 
ments as  to  attendance  upon  fires  by  all  citizens 
are  given  in  the  quotations  from  Drake.  (Pic- 
ture of  Cincinnati,  p.  130.) 

The  discontent  concerning  the  fire  department 
seemed  general.  A  fire  at  the  brewery  of  Davis 
Fmbree  which  occurred  February  12,  1815,  im- 
pressed upon  the  public  the  necessity  for  a  better 
department.  Says  Liberty  Hall:  "On  this  sub- 
ject a  reform  is  indeed  indispensable.  Another 
and  belter  engine  should  t>c  procured — rival 
companies  should  be  organized,  and  their  officers 
invested  with  power  to  press  into  active  service  or 
disperse  the  mob  of  knaves,  fools  and  gentlemen 
who  generally  press  round  our  fires  and  look  up 
with  the  smiling  and  idiot  gaze  which  they  would 
bestow  on  a  flight  of  rockets.'"  Despite  this 
pessimistic  statement,  the  same  issue  contains 
a  card  from  Mr.  Fmbree  presenting  his  grateful 
acknowledgement  to  his  fellow  citizens  for  their 
exertions  in  saving  his  property  and  stating 
that  "on  this  occasion  they  evinced  conduct 
which  would  do  credit  to  the  best  organized  fire 
companies." 

Police  protection  was  not  much  better.  An 
ordinance  establishing  a  night  watch  was  passed 
March  29,  1803,  as  a  result  of  a  severe  fire  a  tew 
nights  before.  P.y  its  provisions,  the  poll  was  to 
be  taken  of  all  citizens  of  the  town  above  the  age 
of  21  years  who  were  to  Ik  divided  into  classes 
of  12  men  each  who  should  serve  as  watchmen 
in  rotation.  From  each  set  of  12  men  one  was 
chosen  as  the  officer  of  the  night.  This  palrol 
was  divided  into  two  sets  who  took  turns  in 
watching  and  guarding  the  town  "by  walking 
to  and  fro  through  the  streets  thereof  in  a  quiet 
peaceable  manner."  Substitutes  were  permitted, 
provided  that  the  substitute  was  a  strong,  able. 
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discreet,  sober  man  of  21  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards. The  houses  of  I  High  McCullum  ami 
David  J.  I'oor  Were  designated  as  watch  houses. 
If  any  man  refused  to  act  as  a  commander  of  the 
watch,  he  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  S10  and  any 
one  who  refused  to  watch  was  fined  $5.  Any  per- 
son insulting  a  patrolman  on  duty  was  subject 
to  a  fine  of  $20.  The  watch  carried  a  watch- 
man's rattle  ami  large  perforated  tin  lanterns. 
Their  duties  were  not  severe  as  the  public  gen- 
erally retired  at  about  nine  o'clock  and  after 
that  there  was  but  little  heard  on  the  streets, 
except  the  hourly  call  of  the  patrolman. 

John  Palmer,  who  visited  Cincinnati  in  181 7, 
sa\s:  "The  police  of  the  city  are  respectable; 
they  have  however  no  lamps  or  watch  nor  do 
they  need  any.  We  boarded  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  and  our  doors  were  mostly  open  night  or 
day.  Theft  is  very  rare:  the  lowest  character 
seemed  above  it."    As  the  city  at  this  time  ex- 


tended but  from  the  river  to  Sixth  street  and 
from  I'.roadway  to  Walnut  with  a  few  outlying 
houses  it  was  not  difficult  to  patrol  the  entire 
district.  Any  violations  of  ordinances  were  tried 
before  the  president  of  the  Council,  who  acted  as 
mayor. 

In  1817  the  guard  consisted  of  a  captain  and 
six  subordinates  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Council.  The  captain'*  duty  was  to  see  that  the 
watchmen  kept  the  .street  lamps  trimmed  ami 
lighted  them  alumt  dusk.  The  watchmen  were 
required  to  repair  to  the  watch  house  at  nine 
o'clock,  where  they  continued  under  the  cap- 
tain's command  until  daylight.  Any  person  tound 
abroad  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  in  commission  of 
an  unlawful  act  was  to  he  taken  Ik- fore  the  cap- 
tain, who  could  hold  the  prisoner  until  morn- 
ing, at  which  time  he  was  to  :ip|>ear  before  tin 
mayor. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  CINCINNATI  (1802-1819MII. 

SOCIAL  LIFE,  AMUSEMENTS,  CELEBRATIONS 

AND  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Social  Life  or  the  Town  as  Described  by  Mansfield,  Coppin,  Mrs.  Young,  Flint,  Long- 
worth,  Dr.  Drake  and  Others — Invitations — St.  Cecilia  Society  and  Social  Reading 
Party — Amateur  Theatricals  The  Shellbark  Theatre — The  Thespian  Corps— The 
Pittsburg  Company — Cincinnati  Harmonicai.  Society — The  African  Ape  and  the  Cas- 
sowara — Gaston's  Fireworks — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perez — Fourth  or  July  Celebrations — The 
Newspapers  ok  the  Town— Notices  and  Advertisements. 


The  Social  Like  of  the  Town. 

It  is  difficult  oi  course  alter  the  lapse  of  many 
years  to  form  any  accurate  conclusion  as  to  the 
maimers  of  a  time  already  a  century  passed. 
The  contemporary  accounts  are  necessarily  more 
or  less  colored  by  the  people  met  by  the  writer. 
That  there  was  a  charming  social  life  during  the 
period  of  existence  as  a  town  is  clear  from 
the  statements  quoted  from  Drake,  Mansfieid  or 
more  especially  from  the  visitors  from  abroad. 
This  social  life  was  undoubtedly  of  the  simplest 
character  and  it  is  clear  that  luxury  and  dis- 
play in  dress  were  almost  unknown.  The  pas- 
sage already  quoted  from  Drake's  lecture,  re- 
ferring to  the  state  of  society  about  the  year  1800, 
of  course  applies  as  welt  to  that  of  a  few  years 
later.  There  was.  however,  a  change  which  be- 
ramc  manifest  very  shortly  before  the  settlement 
entered  upon  its  town  life.  During  the  years 
l>efore,  the  military  element  predominated  and 
the  unfortunate  excesses  to  which  the  soldiery 
were  prone  at  that  time  necessarily  affected  the 
whole  community.  After  the  wars  had  termin- 
ated and  the  fort  ceased  to  l>e  a  post  of  import- 
ance, this  influence  became  of  less  consequence. 


Drake,  speaking  of  a  later  time,  tells  us  that  the 
inhabitants, — in  the  main  mechanics, — were  tem- 
perate in  their  habits.  Wealth  was  pretty  evenly 
distributed  and  there  was  not  very  much  luxury 
or  extravagance.  The  traveler  Ashe,  writing 
of  Cincinnati  in  1806,  received  from  the  people 
in  general  a  favorable  impression.  They  were 
orderly,  decent,  sociable,  liberal  and  unassum- 
ing. Some  of  the  citizens  he  thought  were  of 
special  worth  and  he  mentions  a  number  of 
names  of  distinction.  Mansfield,  writing  sonii 
years  afterwards  in  his  life  of  Drake,  describes 
the  town  of  about  the  same  period.  The  list  of 
names  given  by  him  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
charm  of  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

MANSMI'.IJ). 

'"Cincinnati  was  then  emerging  out  of  a  village 
existence  into  that,  not  of  a  city,  but  of  a  town. 
In  1800  it  was  but  a  small  and  dirty  county- 
town.  1'iiit  about  that  time  commenced  a  career 
of  growth  and  success  which  is  unequalled  in 
history.  Such  success,  notwithstanding  all  nat- 
ural advances,  is  always  due  as  much  to  the 
mind  ami  energy  of  the  citizens  as  to  all  physical 
causes.    If  we  look  to  the  young  men  then  as- 
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sociatcd  with  Dr.  Drake  and  to  the  older  citizens 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  it  will  be 
found  that  no  young  place  in  America  has  gath- 
ered to  itself  a  greater  amount  of  personal  energy 
and  intellectual  abilitv.  1  have  named  among 
the  pioneers  the  St.  Clairs,  Symmeses,  Burnets, 
Ganos,  Findlays,  (ioforths  and  Oliver  M. 
Spencer.  In  the  class  of  young'  men,  about 
1806-7,  were  John  McLean,  now  Supreme  judge; 
Thomas  S.  Jessup,  now  quartermaster-general ; 
Joseph  G.  Totlen,  now  general  of  engineers ; 
Kthan  A.  Brown,  afterwards  Governor,  judge 
and  canal  commissioner;  George  Cutler,  now 
colonel  in  the  army ;  Mr.  Sill,  since  member  of 
Congress  from  Erie,  Pennsylvania ;  Joseph  Crane, 
afterwards  judge;  Judge  Torrence,  Dr.  Drake, 
Nicholas  Longworth,  Peyton  S.  Symmes,  David 
Wade,  Samuel  Perry.  Joseph  Pierce,  a  poet  of 
decided  talent;  Mr.  Armstrong  and  John  K. 
Mansfield. 

"  The  last  two  died  early — the  former,  a  young 
man  of  great  ability,  and  the  latter  of  dis- 
tinguished scientific  attainments  and  high  prom- 
ise. Such  a  circle  of  young  men  would  grace 
am  rising  town,  and  impart  to  its  mind  and 
character  a  tone  of  energy  and  a  spirit  of  am- 
bition." 

COI'HN. 

Another  reminiscence  of  this  period  is  given 
in  the  inaugural  address  by  Joseph  Coppin,  de- 
livered before  the  Pioneer  Association  in  1X80. 
I  lis  account  of  the  costumes  of  that  time  is  a  little 
hit  surprising: 

"We  had  plenty  of  snow,  but  no  pleasure 
sleighs ;  so  the  old  pioneers  thought  that  they 
must  have  a  ride,  and  they  procured  a  large  canoe 
or  pirogue,  with  a  skiff  attached  behind  and 
seated  for  the  ladies.  To  this  pirogue-sleigh 
were  hitched  ten  horses,  with  ten  boy-riders  to 
guide  them,  the  American  flag  flying,  two  fid- 
dlers, two  flute-players,  and  Dr.  Stall  as  cap- 
tain. They  did  not  forget  to  pass  the  old  black 
Betty,'  tilled  with  good  old  peach  brandy,  among 
the  old  pioneers,  and  wine  for  the  lady  pioneers 
—  God  bless  then' !  And  here  they  went  it.  merrily 
singing  'Gec-o,  Dobbin:  Dobbin,  gee-o!"  When 
the  riiling  ended,  both  old  atid  young  pioneers 
wound  up  the  sport  with  a  ball — linsey  woolsey 
dresses  in  place  of  silk  on  ladies,  many  buck- 
skin suits  on  pioneer  men,  and  moccasins  on  their 
felt  in  place  of  shoes." 

Possibly  this  scene  is  the  subject  of  the  re- 
markable sketch  printed  by  Dr.  A.  F..  Jones, 
showing  the  amusements  of  the  early  aristocracy 
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of  the  citv.  (Karly  Days  of  Cincinnati,  opp.  p. 
70.) 

MRS  YOUNG. 

Mr.  Coppin's  description,  however,  is  borne 
out  to  some  extent  by  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Barbara 
Young,  the  widow  of  Philip  Young,  to  the  Pio- 
neer Association.  She  came  to  Cincinnati  with 
her  husband  as  a  young  bride  in  181 1. 

The  party  came  down  the  river  in  the  custo- 
mary flat-boat.  When  they  landed,  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake  came  aboard,  took  them  on  shore  and 
escorted  them  to  the  Columbian  Inn,  kept  by 
Mrs.  Willis,  near  the  corner  of  Columbia  anil 
Main  streets.  This  hotel  at  that  time,  says  Mrs. 
Young,  was  quite  a  fashionable  place  and  a 
great  many  citizens  of  the  pioneer  race  boarded 
there.  "I  well  remember  while  we  were  boarding 
at  this  house  how  we  were  all  awoke  by  the 
distant  sound  of  thunder,  the  shaking  of  the 
houses  and  the  terror  of  the  villagers  frightened 
out  of  their  wits  at  what  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  be  an  earthquake.  Cincinnati  at  this 
time  was  a  small  town  of  four  thousand  or 
five  thousand  inhabitants.  Kront  street  was 
the  only  one  then  called  a  business  street, 
built  up  of  log  houses  with  here  and  there 
a  frame  one,  from  Broadway  to  Walnut 
street.  Where  the  best  part  of'  the  city  now 
is  (  1816)  was  a  forest  with  a  clearing  here 
and  there  with  a  few  log  cabins  scattered  about. 
The  most  refined  and  wealthy,  or  nearly  all,  wore 
what  was  called  homespun  or  Kentucky  jeans, 
and  the  linsey  woolsey  of  the  country.  Few 
wore  broadcloth,  linen  or  cotton  goods.  Every 
kind  of  imported  goods  such  as  silks,  dry  goods, 
coffee,  tea  and  so  on  was  very  high,  while  flour, 
corn  and  other  products  and  game  and  meats  of 
all  kinds  cost  but  a  trifle.  This  great  difference 
in  prices  was  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation. This  was  before  the  time  of  steam- 
boats." 

H.I  NT. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  the  dress  of 
this  period,  dure  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
cordiality  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  Timothy  Flint  came  to  live  in  Cincin- 
nati and  in  his  "Recollections"  he  speaks  with 
enthusiasm  of  bis  reception  in  this  town  sixteen 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea:  "In  no  part  of  the 
old  Continent  that  I  have  visited  are  strangers 
treated  with  more  attention,  politeness,  and  re- 
spect than  in  Cincinnati ;  and  where,  indeed, 
can  an  Englishman  forget  that  he  is  not  at  home, 
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except  in  tin-  I  'intcd  States?  Iti  most  other 
regions  Ik-  must  forego  mam  earlx  halms,  preju- 
dices. an»|  |irn|K-nsitns,  and  accommodate  him- 
self to  others,  ]K-rlia|is  diametrically  opposite; 
Ik  iiim>!  disguise  <  >r  conceal  his  rclivjii  >us  or 
political  opinions;  imwt  forget  his  native  laii- 
guagt  ami  aclinic  thii  ncx  m  another  before  he 
can  make  even  his  wants  known  or  his  wishes 
nri.lei  sL.hI  ;  hut  here  the  >:iiiv-  language  and 
fashion  as  in  his  ,,\vn  prc\ail  in  every  State; 
indeed,  it  t>  inve-»ar\  I  -  if  him  to  declare  him- 
self a  foreigner,  to  In  known  .1-  such,  and  I 
haxc  ah\a\s  I'niind  tin-  di\  1'iratioii  a  pas-pirt 
to  nicria-ci  .itteiiiioii  .no  I  k  1 1 1 .  L  r  1 1  -  -  -  .  for  excrv 
m.m  in  ihis  land  ot  tr.idoni  ctin",-  In-  opinions 
inuiioT-led.  Not  having  llle  slightest  intention 
of  -topping  :it  an\  town  .11  m\  wax  to  \cw 
York,  1  was  witliont  am  introductions:  hut 
tins  deli.  i<  ncx  li\  no  ::i<  | ri < -s  1  f  1 1  < -•  1  m\  rc- 
ceuing  tin  liMial  U  rn  tit  of  die  In  -pitalilx  "i  the- 
iiihaluUtits,  wlneli  was  such  a-  induce  lis  at 
tir-t  to  remain  a  I.  w  da>s.  an.l  ill! malcl >  .  pfoh- 
alnx,  io  end  our  lno  with  them."  (Mint's 
Kiv..lii.  ti..i>s  of  die  I  ,:tst  Ten  N  ears.  p.  50. ) 

(lie  language  of  the  traveler.  John  I 'aimer,  is 
serv  nnieli  lo  ilu-  sam,  cttct.  The  manners  ol 
ni'  >st  <  if  the  inhabitant  s  he  t.  iiind  s,  oal  and  rctmed. 
Main  cultivated  the  line  arts,  painting,  engraving 
and  llll-.-H-.  Tin  dres,  of  the  mltaliMants  he  tells 
vs  was  much  m  the  I  -'.nglish  fashion.  {n  sum- 
met-  main  of  lioih  -exes  wlr  dome-tie  or  home 
mannfaetitted  gingham*,  and  straw  hat-.  » icti- 
tUmeii.  ami  inanv  tradesmen,  wore  superfine  cloth 
coats;  lilne  and  black  w<re  the  prevailing  oli'tv 
li  t  ladies  dr.  -s,-d  cligantlx  m  muslin,  short - 
\\ai-;ed  gowns,  vandxked  I  nil  or  ruiile  rolmd  the 
im  i,,  and  an  itiglish  outage  nr  I  reneh  straw 
li.it  When  ali-'tit  tin  it"  household  concerns, 
tin'.  «i  ii'  a  huge.  Ion-;.  peaked  hat,  to  defend 
their  feature-  ftoin  tile  -washing  mflucnc.  .if 
the  sun  and  air. 

l'IM.WI   I.'  lit. 

Mr.  I  on-worth  p  11,  n-  (hat  all  tin-  town  came 
to  see  tin.  tir-t  ear] .et  laid  down  w  •  st  of  the 
iiv  .unUm-.  Di.n"'!  Wade,  who  w.Te  a  \v -it 
liat  during  'he  w .  .  i,  ami  a  fur  hat  to  church  .it; 

M-iid.i-.  «,  r  .,.!   in  art   111—. 1M1  carpet,  window 

•••arl'isr-  and  five  f;:Tl  m  at  ehair-  in  tin      1  r ! ■  .r. 
A   tiaxi  ':<  r   ft.  m   New    York    was  -undine  at 
•[••a   1  Me         Mi-«>n   g...'ing  on  tile  hi  autifu- 

-Mll-i  I    lll.lt    tl"<  d    the     -kx     Willi    ptirp'.e.  i-|l|i|s,.n 

and  g  ,'.]  ,,,,,|  ;.|i.,n  dn  l„  antif-al  mer  lino:  - 
'-.  a  -nd  l-i!!s  e'.  >h.  .1  w  :tl»  tin  n.itixe  f.  <.  -1  111 
1  *  —    tT :  1 1 1  -•    gu  .  u        i  'ir  imiil;    to    ;ln     I  »■  ac  'II  he 


broke  fortli  in  a  rhapsody  of  admiration  on  the 
grandeur  of  the  view  before  him  and  said  that 
at  New  York  eitv  we  have  110  views  to  compare 
with  this.  Are  nm  fond  of  iK-autifttl  parlors 
and  furniture'  <\:<]  the  I  Vacoii.  and  thing  o|*n 
the  froni  d.Mir  of  his  parlor  and  pointing  to  Ins 
red  and  \illnw  ear|M-t.  bright  curtains  and 
painted  chairs,  he  said.  Have  you  parlots  in 
votir  city  superior  to  this;-""  Mr.  Ia.ngworth 
Ueirded  with  I  >caom  Wade  at  that  time  and 
paid  the  lugh  board  of  two  dollar-  a  week. 
At  that  time  he  tells  us  that  mutton  sold  in  the 
market  for  m  cents  a  hind  quarter  and  the 
lunehets  after  ten  <.'cl.<k  cut  off  the  tallow  and 
threw  tin  ipiarters  at  each  otln  r's  heads,  Corn 
xx'a-   U  cent-  a  bushel. 

The  writer  of  the  •'Recollections  ,,f  ("incut- 
1  uati,  iKl  7  I S.M .  '  alreadx  (|Uoti  d.  gixi  s  some 
I  iiiipri  -sioii-  of  the  -ocial  lite  1  f  ti'e  town  at  the 
!  tune  ot  Ins  residence.  He  tells  n>  iluit  tin  prom- 
inent men  of  the  city  included  Judge  Unmet. 
1  lent  ral  lii:i|l;i>,  Hintor  I  Irak.  .  Martini  I'.aiun. 
les-e  Hunt,  If.ivid  Kilgoiir.  John  H.  1'iatt.  t  .en 
eral  <  iano,  <ntieral  l.vtie.  Judue  lliowti.  Itnlge 
I'.urke.  James  K.  xs.  Hugh  <  denn.  Judge  I  nr- 
rence  Nicholas  I.ongworth.  Mr.  Irxtug.  Sam- 
uel i'crrx  am!  fo-cph  I'errx.  Arthur  St.  (  lair. 
Jr..  <  diver  M.  Spetn-er.  Mr__ Kiddle.  Will- 
iam lkirr.  t'olonel  liavis.  Mr  Stone. ""Mr!  \  ance. 
Col.  William  1'iatt.  Mr.  <  diver,  and  Thomas 
!  Sloo.  Jr.  Ih  met  l',isho|>  t  'base  at  the  table  of 
Mr.  liurnet.  "He  was  then  1  oinparatix  elx 
xoung,  with  an  agri cable  eoimtenauee.  and  a 
-tout,  portK  n.-rson  and  none  .if  the  sti]iercili- 
oiis  .nr  of  a  bishop  about  him.  He  had  no  oh 
l  eel  ion  to  a  good  dinner  or  a  glass  ,,f  wine.  Ill- 
addres.  was  dignitnd,  Imt  cm  ;  his  inanuers 
-tatelx  but  pleasing,  lie  had  been  accustomed 
to  go.  .d  -eii  'i.  was  evesi  i>  ttd  of  a  i'Te.  and 
would  liaxe  1  ■  en  wittx  had  he  dared,  and 
came  nearer  the  w  Titer's  n'.ea  of  a  well  bti  d 
and  weil  fed  i'.iigii-ii  bish..p  tlian  am  d:gmui\ 
of  the  church  In  had  mi  seen,"  He  dined  at 
Mr  kogotir  s  and  tin  impression  made  upni 
inn  at  that  tn.  e  -11  in-  [o  h  iM  In  en  a  marked 
one       -la:!,    ot    the  :.-o,..'v'    -aid    I  nix- 

self,  after  liming  wall  Mr.  Kilg..„r.--by  the 
Ix-ard  ..f  Jtt|iiter  I  ha;  i-  nenr  s,  en  aiuthmg 
..i-t  .••  th  in. .'.int. mis  to  I,,  ei'iripand  with  the 
'i:\v.m.  >  of  that  table  '  1  lie      -tlx  dinner  service. 

the  -|iletnlid  cut  g!.-i--.  tin  rich  i\  nn--. —  the 
-ii  - 1  ■■;  l-.-  a  -  -  ilium  r  u.eif  •  Talk  to  me  tlo  nn  .re  of 
tin  :.'■  -.e.|   1      'llr-r  people  hve   ill  the 

-I '.  !■    1  .1    pi  ml  1  -       I    did    in  .t .   In  iwev.  r.   like   Iti > 

i'  i-i-'j  St.  t'ini,  aii.  i  a  great  dinner  at  I  md 
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lays,  mistake  my  longitude  in  the  dark,  anil  walk 
off  the  bank  into  the  river!  I  Jut  I  marched  off 
most  heroically,  over  the  stones,  and  through  the 
puddles,  repeating  to  myself  at  every  step — talk 
to  me  no  more  aliout  the  baek  woods!  —  talk  to 
me  no  more  about  llie  haek  woods!  always  em- 
phasizing the  last  two  words— anil  In  fore  I 
reached  home.  s>  ttmg  ti  e  line  to  tmtsie,  and  re- 
peating it.  like  the  el  torn*  of  an  old  ballad.  I 
never  after  looked  at  the  keen  eye.  the  tall  form, 
or  hard  hickory  features  of  my  friend  kilgour, 
without  thinking  of  thai  dinner!" 

lHJ.  IIK\KK. 

Probably  no  Ik-Hit  aeeouut  of  this  as  well 
a*  all  other  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  settlement 
cm  be  given  than  that  of  Dr.  Drake.  In  his 
"Picture  of  Cincinnati"  he  gives  the  following 
statement  of  the  stale  of  society  at  that  lime 
( 1S15) : 

"This  cannot,  of  course,  Ik-  [wuntrayed  with 
the  same  facility  and  exactness  as  in  older  com- 
munities. The  people  of  the  Miami  country, 
may  in  part  be  characterize*!,  as  industrious, 
frugal,  temperate,  patriotic  and  religious;  with 
as  much  intelligence,  and  more  enterprise,  than 
the  families  from  which  they  were  detached. 

"In  Cincinnati  the  population  is  more  com- 
pounded, and  the  constant  addition  of  emi- 
grants fiom  numerous  countries,  in  varying  pro- 
portions, mti-t  for  many  years  render  nugatory 
.ill  attempts  at  a  faithful  portraiture.  There  is 
11-  >  State  in  the  I  "nil m  which  has  not  enriched 
<'iir  town  with  some  ot  its  more  enterprising  or 
restless  citizens;  nor  a  kingdom  of  the  west  of 
I'urope  whose  adventurous  or  des|H-rate  exiles 
an  not  commingled  with  its.  To  Kentucky,  and 
the  states  north  of  Virginia— to  Kngland.  Ire- 
land, (iertuany.  Scotland,  France  and  Holland, 
in  arc  most  indebted. 

"Among  such  a  variety,  but  few  |*>ints  of  co- 
incidence are  to  Ik-  expected.  Those  which  at 
present  can  be  perceived,  are  industry,  temper- 
ance, morality,  and  love  of  gain.  With  a  popu- 
lation governed  by  such  habits  and  principles, 
the  town  must  necessarily  advance  in  improve- 
ments at  a  rapid  rate.  This,  in  turn,  excites 
emulation,  and  precludes  the  idleness  which 
gi  ik  rales  prodigality  and  v  ice.  Wealth  is  more- 
over pretty  equally  distributed,  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  slavery  diffuses  lalwir  -  while  the  dis- 
proportionate immigration  of  young  men,  with 
1  be  facility  of  obtaining  sustenance,  leads  to  fre- 
quent and  hasty  marriages,  and  places  many 
females  in  the  situation  of  matrons,  who  would 


of  necessity  be  servants  in  older  countries.  The 
rich  being  thus  compelled  to  lalior,  find  but  little 
time  for  indulgence  in  luxury  and  extravagance: 
their  ostentation  is  restricted,  and  industry  is 
made  to  become  a  characteristic  virtue. 

"It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  we  have  as 
yet  no  epidemic  amusements  among  Us.  I  aids 
were  fashionable  in  town  for  several  years  atur 
the  Indian  war  that  succeeded  its  settlement  . 
but  it  seems  they  have  been  since  banished  from 
the  genteeler  circles,  and  are  harliorcd  only  in 
the  vulgar  grog  i/io/>  or  the  nocturnal 
room.  Dancing  is  not  infrequent  among  the 
wealthier  classes :  but  is  never  carried  to  excess. 
Theatrical  exhibitions,  both  by  amat  'his  ami 
itinerants,  have  occurred  at  intervals  for  a  dozen 
years;  and  a  society  of  young  townsmen  have 
lately  erected  a  tctnj>orary  wooden  playhouse, 
in  which  they  have  themselv  es  pel  formed.  I  Jut 
as  the  tendency  of  their  institution  to  encourage 
strollers  and  engross  time,  has  luen  deprecated 
by  the  more  religious  portion  of  our  citizens: 
and  as  the  members  have  failed  to  realize  their 
anticipations,  with  regard  to  the  accumulation 
of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  indigence,  they  will 
be  likely  soon  to  relinquish  the  pursuit,  and 
leave  their  stage  and  its  trappings  to  some  future 
votaries  of  Thespis.  During  the  winter,  select 
parties  are  frequently  assembled ;  at  which  the 
current  amusements  are  social  converse,  singing 
and  recitation— the  latter  of  which  has  been 
lately  predominant.  Juvenile  plays  and  divers- 
ions are  sometimes  resorted  to:  which  are  gen- 
erally such  as  promote  a  rational  exercise  of  tin- 
mental  faculties.  Sleigh  riding  and  skating  are 
rarely  enjoyed,  on  account  of  the  lightness  ami 
instability  of  the  snow  and  ice.  Sailing  for 
pleasure  on  the  Ohio  is  but  seldom  practiced: 
and  ruling  out  of  town  for  recreation,  on  horse- 
back or  in  carriages,  ii  rather  uncommon,  for 
want  of  better  roads.  F.\ cuing  walks  are  more 
habitual,  in  which  the  river  bank  and  adjacent 
hills — tin'  Columbian  garden — and  the  mound,  at 
the  west  >'nd.  are  the  principal  resorts."  <  Pic- 
ture of  Cincinnati,  p.  1O6.) 

INVITATIONS. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  (  Ihio  at  Cincinnati  are  a 
number  of  invitations,  cards  and  other  souvenirs 
which  reflict  upon  the  social  life  of  that  time. 
'Die  names  attached  to  the  following  are  of 
sufficient  public  interest  to  warrant  their  being 
included  here  : 
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CENTENNIAL  HISTORY  OF  CINCINNATI 


The  honor  of  Miss  Goforth's  Company  is  requested  at 
a  Tea  party  to  lie  given  at  Mr.  Y  cat  man's  on  Tuesday 
the  27th  Inst,  (next  Tuesday). 

O  MRTS,r..so:K  ( 
The  honor  of  Mrs.  Findlay's  company  is  solicited  at 
a  Ball,  on  Friday  evening  the  4th  inst.  at  7  o'clock.  V. 
M  at  Griffin  Yeatinan's  Hotel. 

D.  ZlFGl.ER  j 

N.  I.oniavorth  } 

July  1st.  1806. 

INDEPENDENCE  BALI. 

The  honor  of  Mrs.  S— -'s  company  i>  solicited  at 
a  Ball  to  he  held  at  the  Colnniliian  Inn.  on  Friday  even- 
ing next,  al  7  o'clock,  in  the  commemoration  of  the 
Birthday  of  American  Independence. 

MAN'. V'itHS. 

Francis  Carr.  I  C  S.orr. 

P.  A.  Sprk.man.  T.  C.  IUkfr. 

N.  Losuvvoktii.  \V.  Irwin.  Jr. 

June       1 8 1 2. 

The  advertisements  of  these  cotillions  are  a 
regular  feature  of  the  newspapers.  They  seem 
to  have  been  helil  for  many  vears  at  the  hotels 
of  the  town.  For  instance,  on  April  1.  181(1. 
appears  the  notice  that  the  Cincinnati  Cotillion 
Assembly  will  hold  their  next  party  at  General 
Wingale's  hotel.  Two  weeks  later  ap|>ears  the 
advertisement : 

A  CARD. 

"Come  and  trip  as  you  50 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe." 
The  ladies  of  Cincinnati  are  respectfully  informed  that 
the  iast  party  of  the 

CINCINNATI  COTH.I.ION  ASSEMBLY 

will  he  held  This  Evening,  at  the  Hotel:  where  it  is 
hoped  they  will  gratify  the  Subscribers  l>y  affording 
them  the  honor  of  a  general  attendance. 

The  Gentlemen  will  he  good  enough  to  leave  their 
names  at  the  Bar.  when  tile  tickets  are  obtained  ■ 
which  will  greatly  add  in  the  settlement  of  the  club. 

v.;  si's.  ( 

Monday  Morning,  April  15,  1810. 

The  writer  of  "Recollections  of  Cincinnati. 
1817-1821."  tells  ns  that  at  that  time  the  hi  it  el 
life  was  an  important  feature  of  the  town.  The 
hotel  at  which  many  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  lived  fronted  the  river  and  was  a  spa- 
cious building  tor  those  days.  It  was  well  kept 
and  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  full  to  over- 
flowing. At  the  time  of  his  arrival  there  were 
fifty  to  one  hundred  at  the  table  daily  and 
among  other  things  that  attracted  his  attention 
was  the  great  quantity  of  liquors  placed  upon 


the  dinner  table  and  the  small  quantity  that 
""was  actually  drank— not  one  in  twenty  touching 
or  meddling  with  the  matter  at  all.  A  principal 
topic  of  conversation  in  all  places  was  the  pub- 
lic lands,  the  price  and  the  quality,  the  choice 
of  location,  tracts,  quarter  sections,  entries  and 
the  like. 

This  writer  also  gives  vivid  pen  pictures  of 
Judge  Unmet,  General  Findlay,  Martin  Itaum, 
John  H.  Piatt,  James  Keys,  Thomas  Sloo,  Jr., 
Nicholas  Longworth  and  Hugh  Glenn  ami  Will- 
iam M.  Worthington. 

The  reviewer  of  Dr.  Drake's  book  in  the 
Liberty  Jiall  ami  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  April  1. 
1816,  comments  at  length  on  the  Doctor's  re- 
marks on  the  state  of  society. 

"An  exact  portrait  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  this  place,  would,  it  is  true,  be  almost  a 
hopeless  undertaking.  I St.it  we  are  made  out, 
so  far  as  our  author  is  conversant,  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  wry  moral  and  religious  people.  This 
opinion,  however,  as  he  says,  is  predicated  on 
what  appears  only  on  the  surface.  He  has  never 
joined  in  the  midnight  orgies  of  our  bacchana- 
lian revellers:  nor  probed  the  bosoms  of  our 
abandoned  profligates.  Of  these  we  are  un- 
qualified, even  ourselves,  to  speak.  Hut  in 

so  new  a  spot,  whose  citizens  are  made  up  of 
all  nations,  and  colors,  and  tongues,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  supposed  that  the  very  cream  of  human 
nature  should  he  accumulated. — or  at  best,  that 
some  unseemly  dregs  should  not  have  come  in 
to  defile  the  mixture.  These,  however,  as  the 
Doctor  implies,  sink  for  the  most  part  to  the  )>ot- 
tom:  and  can  therefore  but  partially  be  given 
to  the  world,  without  diving  into  the  lower 
regions  of  society,  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

"With  respect  to  Cards,  we  are  not  sure  that 
our  author  is  entirely  accurate; — tho  they  have 
happilv  fallen  into  much  greater  opprobrium  than 
formerly.  Nor  are  we  certain  that  our  'fair 
towns-women'  never  carry  the  amusements  of 
the  Hallux)!))  to  excess.  We  confess  indeed  we 
should  slu  ink  al  the  idea  of  becoming  respon- 
sible for  all  the  vexatious  colds  that  are  taken 
thro  the  medium  of  that  polite  accomplishment. 
One  reason,  we  believe,  whv  public  Halls  have 
not  been  mote  frequent,  is  the  general  dread, 
among  all  but  striplings,  to  assume  the  office 
of  manager: — and  what  is  not  a  little  to  the 
discredit  of  our  beaux,  we  are  gravely  informed 
that  it  is  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  club  that 
has  for  the  most  part  created  the  aversion.  This, 
we  would  fain  hope,  is  an  exaggerated  charge; 
—but  we  believe  it  is  too  true,  that  an  tin  war- 
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lantablc  delay  in  these  matters,  does  full  often 
occur.  The  want  of  a  suitable  room,  however, 
is  a  principal  impediment. 

'"The  "frequent  and  hasty  marriages'  men- 
tioned by  the  Doctor  have  very  happily  occurred 
this  winter,  and  confirm  his  statement ;  and,  in- 
deed they  have  lately  happened  in  such  quick  and 
gallant  succession  as  almost  to  warrant  a  confi- 
dence in  the  effects  which  have  been  so  long  at- 
tributed  to  the  reversing  rights  of  leap  year ! — 
In  the  article  of  sleigh  riding,  too,  we  have  far 
exceeded  the  stated  limits,— as  during  our  late 
Christmas  holidays,  the  horses  &  sliding  vehicles 
of  our  citizens  were  in  almost  continual  requisi- 
tion; and  so  great  was  the  furor  for  this  fas- 
cinating amusement,  that  the  rate  of  30  dol- 
lars per  diem  was  altowed  for  their  use."' 

ST.  CKCll.lA  SOCIETY   AND  SOCIAL  KKAIHNC  I'AUTY. 

The  reviewer  tells  us  also  of  two  new  organ- 
izations which  counted  very  much  in  a  social 
way.  These  were  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  and 
the  Social  Reading  Party.  The  first  of  these 
was  devoted  to  the  delightful  strains  of  the 
piano  and  the  improvement  and  practice  of  its 
fair  votaries  in  the  "witching  powers  of  song. 
There  seem  to  have  Ixren  churlish  critics  who 
looked  much  upon  the  expertness  and  modula- 
tions of  the  voice  and  fingers  but  "there  are 
enow  left  in  the  world  who  will  always  be  cap- 
able of  feeling  and  admiring  the  influence  of 
music."  It  was  thought  that  the  St.  Cecilian 
band  was  calculated  to  attune  the  soul  to  social 
sympathy  and  unite  in  harmonious  concord  the 
families  at  whose  houses  the  meetings  wire  al- 
ternately held.  'Hie  Reading  Party  was  com- 
posed in  the  mam  of  ladies,  although  there  were 
enough  gentlemen  to  divide  up  the  offices  equally 
between  the  sexes.  Its  purpose  was  the  promo- 
tion of  literary  taste  as  well  as  social  relaxation. 
One  of  the  principal  subjects  of  study  was  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  each  entertainment  closed  with 
a  recitation.  The  reviewer  also  ventures  to 
comment  upon  the  subject  which  still  excites  the 
criticism  of  many  of  the  male  persuasion:  "Amid 
all  these  agreeable  emotions,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  the  most  interesting  part  of  creation  we 
cannot  (and  at  the  same  time  'trust  we  have 
H(X)d  consciences')  pass  over  without  a  protest 
against  the  fashionable,  and  ofttimes  torturing 
bondage  which  so  man)  of  them  are  content  to 
endure.  We  need  hardly  add  that  we  allude 
to  the  health  and  shape  destroying  use  of  the 
Corsets,  which  have,  like  the  yellow  fever,  lx>en 
imported  into  America;  and  which  with  the  1 


similar  tendency  are  only  unequal  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  victims.  What  a  pity  that  almost 
deities  in  shape,  and  only  short  of  angels  in 
perfection,  should  be  content  to  disfigure  the  per- 
son and  destroy  the  life  created  by  Omnipotence 
— merely  to  pay  homage  to  the  changing  idol, 
Fashion ! 

"Scarcely  a  month  passes  over,  without  waft- 
ing to  us  the  news  of  some  tight-laced  damsel 
who  was  constrained  to  faint ;  or  some  hopeless 
votary  who  has  untimely  expired,  at  the  shrine 
of  the  infernal  Demon  of  Corsets." 

The  prevailing  love  of  gain  was  also  a  sub- 
ject of  reprobation  in  those  early  days  as  at 
present.  Another  grievance  was  the  lack  of 
good  servants  and  the  matrons  were  told  they 
must  be  content  to  labor  on,  because  no  adequate 
assistance  could  be  had.  The  writer  hastens  to 
disarm  any  suspicion  that  he  is  advocating  slav- 
ery and  concludes  (the  same  old  story)  "but  we 
yet  think  that  with  a  little  more  humility  on  the 
part  of  the  maid,  and  a  little  more  gentleness 
on  the  part  of  the  mistress,  the  present  unpopu- 
larity of  the  office  of  domestic  assistant  might 
in  some  measure  be  reduced." 

A  M  AT  EU  R  T 1 1 K  A  1  K1CA  I.S. 

Still  furnished  considerable  of  the  amusement 
for  the  people  ami  we  hear  that  in  June.  1808, 
a  special  performance  was  given  by  the  Thespians 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fire  company.  Dr.  Drake's 
prowess  as  an  actor  has  been  already  referred  to. 
The  1  larmonical  Society  furnished  many  of  the 
amateurs  and  formed  a  brass  band  for  the  or- 
chestra of  the  entertainments.  Other  actors  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned  were  F.than  A. 
Ilrowu.  General  Findlay.  the  attorneys  Rawlins 
and  Wade  as  well  as  Nicholas  Longworth.  The 
receipts  were  to  he  given  for  the  Public  Library 
but  were  finally  used  for  huilding  the  Lower 
Market. 

Mr.  Longworth  describes  the  earlier  drama 
of  pioneer  days  as  follows :    "Then  an  ambitious 
band  of  Thespians  on  a  stage  in  Griffin  Yeat- 
man's  stable  occasionally  acted  plays  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  their  own  glorification 
and  amusement.    Our  leading  citizens  were  ac- 
tors in  men's  and  women's  attire.    Griffin  Yeat- 
man's  tavern  sign  was  a  square  in  compass.  I 
performed  the  part  of  Mungo  in  those  days  and 
recollect  two  lines  of  a  prologue: 
To  call  in  customers  we  make  a  rumpus. 
You  can't  mistake  the  sign  its  Yeatman's  square 
and  compass.' 
1     "This  is  the  performance  of  'The  Poor  Genttc- 
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man'  at  the  opening  of  which  General  Findlay 
delivered  an  address.  Major  Zicgler  dressed  in 
rock  bat  and  knee  breeches  with  sword  in  hand 
was  the  doorkeeper. " 

This  was  in  tSoo.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr..  in  liis 
testimony  in  the  Yatticr  case  in  1X07  mentions 
a  series  of  three  performances  by  a  Mr.  Smith 
in  Vattier's  stable  in  August,  1N05.  Afterwards 
fie  with  several  others  formed  the  Thespian 
Corps  which  performed  several  times  till  Christ- 
mas or  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800.  The  room 
over  Vattier's  stable  was  the  most  spacious  one 
in  town  and  it  was  during  a  Thespian  perform- 
ance in  this  loft  that  Central  Findlay 's  office  was 
robbed.  It  was  usual  with  the  people  of  taste, 
said  St.  Clair,  to  frequent  the  theatre  on  play 
nights. 

Tin;  sim.i.fs  vkk  thkatki:. 

In  1S14  the  Shellbark  Theatre  so-called,  which 
was  a  circus  enclosure  on  Main  In-low  Fourth, 
was  the  scene  of  action.  Among  the  performers 
at  this  time  were  Criffin  Taylor,  F.  Webb.  Jos- 
eph Thomas,  William  Douglas,  Calvin  Fletcher. 
John  F.  Stall,  Thomas  1  lendcrson,  Nathaniel 
Sloo.  Abijah  Ferguson,  Junius  and  John  II. 
James,  Samuel  Findlay,  the  two  Hurdiiscs.  the 
I'.cnsons.  and  Mr.  Hepburn.  Joseph  Hindus  was 
also  in  charge  of  (he  scenery.  The  music  was 
furnished  by  Cazcllcs  and  Doane.  with  Zeumer 
at  the  bassoon:  C.  Thomas,  clarionet:  Samuel 
I 'est,  violin;  Joseph  and  Samuel  Harrison,  bass 
drum,  r.enjamin  Drake  was  president  and  Pey- 
ton S.  Svmmcs.  secretary. 

Something  more  |Kimanent  in  the  way  of 
aiuusirncnt  seems  to  have  Ihth  desired  ami  fin- 
ally on  DccemlKT  ij.  1814.  Liberty  Hall  con- 
tained the  following  notice:  "All  persons  who 
are  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  Tiir- 
atkk  in  this  place  arc  requested  to  meet  at  the 
Columbian  Inn  on  Thursday  evening  next,  the 
iSth  inst.,  at  seven  o'dix-k.  The  members  of 
«he  Cincinnati  Thespian  Six'icty  are  also  particu- 
larly requested  to  attend." 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  a  small  frame 
theatre  on  the  south  side  of  Columbia  between 
Main  and  Sycamore  streets  was  erected  at  the 
point  where  subsequently  stood  the  old  Columbia 
Street  Theatre.  The  early  performances  were 
furnished  by  the  Thespians  and  the  proceeds 
were  devoted  to  charitable  entertainments.  So 
worldly  an  undertaking  as  this  amused  the  op- 
position 01  Key.  Joshua  I..  Wilson,  who  felt  that 
the  spirit  of  evil  was  responsible  for  so  much 
levity.    Tluatrical  performances  he  regarded  as 


immoral  and  he  started  a  sort  of  a  crusade 
against  the  theatre  which  aroused  much  telling 
and  was  the  occasion  of  many  communications 
to  the  papers.  The  Thespians  and  their  friends 
were  very  indignant  at  the  Reverend  Doctor's 
monopoly  of  morality  and  they  held  strongly  to 
their  rights.  At  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
among  the  toasts  was  the  following :  "The  Cin- 
cinnati Theatre — May  it  not,  like  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  fall  at  the  sound  of  Joshua's  horn." 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  theatre  paid  its 
expenses  but  the  cause  of  the  drama  was  up 
held  throughout  the  season  and  the  sum  of  $50 
given  to  charity.  In  I  in-  follow  ing  year  the 
Pittsburg  Company  of  comedians  headed  by  Mr. 
Drake,  the  so-cailed  manager  of  the  Kentucky 
theatres.  Mopped  over  on  their  way  front  Pitts- 
burg to  Lexington  and  gave  a  series  of  perform- 
ances which  met  with  considerable  success.  We 
are  also  told  of  the  traveling  museum  of  wax- 
works and  transparencies  in  charge  of  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mauley  which  visited  the  city  in 
and  furnished  its  share  of  amusement. 

mr  iiii;M'i\N  coi<i-s. 

We  learn  from  a  communication  to  Liinrty 
Hull  January  11,  1X15,  that  a  number  of  young 
gentlemen  of  the  city  had  united  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
'hemsclvcs  through  the  medium  of  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions and  also  of  aiding  in  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing humanity  by  appropriating  the  accruing 
funds  to  the  service  of  the  [nhji-.  This  excited 
great  criticism  and  the  correspondent  returns  to 
the  subject  two  weeks  later  with  a  defense  of 
the  drama. 

Rev.  Joshua  I..  Wilson  seems  lo  have  used 
the  columns  of  the  Western  Spy  for  his  attacks 
which  were  answered  each  week  in  Liberty  lloll 
by  "Thcatricus."  Despite  the  controversy  how- 
ever the  play  proceeded  and  on  February  tS. 
1 S 1 5 .  the  Thespian  Corps  presented  their  thanks 
to  the  good  people  for  their  reception  of  the 
performance  given  the  night  before  which  was 
so  cheering  as  to  induce  them  to  repeat  on  Feb- 
ruary 2i-t  the  same  plays  "  The  Point  of  Honor" 
and  "The  Weathercock."  A  little  later  appears 
the  announcement  that  the  Thespian  Corps  would 
exhibit  on  March  15.  1X15,  at  their  new  play- 
house the  well  known  comedy  of  "John  Hull" 
which  would  lie  preceded  by  an  original  pro- 
logue and  followed  by  a  farce  called  "Fortune's 
Frolic"  and  that  the  Harmonica!  Society  had  po- 
litely offend  to  assist  in  entertaining  the  audi- 
ence with  sekclul  music  between  the  acts. 
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TIIK  l'ITf>i:i'K(;  C'OMl'AXY. 

An  announcement  of  April  l,  1815.  is  to  the 
effect  tliat  "tin  lovers  of  the  drama  are  respect- 
fully informed  that  the  Pittsburg  Company  of 
comedians  on  their  way  to  Kentucky  intend  pre- 
senting a  few  performances  which  they  hope  will 
receive  and  deserve  their  patronage.  ( >n  Mon- 
day evening,  April  3,  will  ho  presented  a  very 
celebrated  drama  in  five  acts  called  Hie  Stranger 
or  Misanthropy  ami  Repentance,'  after  which 
a  much  admired  musical  fane  written  by  Cole- 
man author  of  '  The  Poor  (icntlcman,"  \c.  called 

Love  1-aughs  at  Locksmiths.'  "  Tickets  were 
one  dollar  each  to  be  had  at  the  principal  inns, 
and  performances  were  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays.  The  parts  of  the  "Stranger," 
"Mrs.  Ilaller"  and  "Countess  Wintersin"  were 
by  Mrs.  Collins.  Mrs.  I 'arret  and  Mrs.  Turner, 
respectively,  and  those  of  "Risk"  and  "Lv'dia" 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Turner. 

The  same  company  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Thespian  Corps  presented  on  April  10th  Sheri- 
dan's "School  for  Scandal"  followed  by  a  farce 
known  as  "The  W  ags  of  Windsor" :  at  this  too 
the  Harmonica!  Society  assisted.  Two  days  later 
by  permission  of  the  mayor  was  given  the  regu- 
lar performance  of  the  company  including  the 
play  "Man  and  Wife"  and  the  musical  farce 
"Of  Age  To-morrow  or  the  Wild  ( loose  Chase." 

The  following  week  (he  play  was  "Richard  III." 
in  which  the  parts  were,  taken  by  Messrs.-  Col- 
lins ami  Caulfield  and  Mrs.  Barret  and  Mrs. 
Turner.  In  the  fifth  act  was  exhibited  a  new 
tent  scene  painted  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  per- 
formance concluded  with  the  farce  called  "The 
World  is  a  Stage."  Between  the  plav  and  the 
farce  Mr.  Morgan  sang  a  comic  song.  This 
was  Mr.  Caulfield's  last  performance  for  on  the 
morning  of  April  22nd  he  died  after  an  illness 
of  but  two  days.  The  dramatic  season  closed 
during  the  following  week.  The  Thespian  Corps 
solicited  an  audience  of  the  "good  people"  for 
their  last  benefit  from  the  Pittsburg  Company  to 
take  place  April  j<>th,  at  which  was  to  be  given 
the  t raged v  of  " Hamlet"  foil. need  by  a  farce 
entitled  "  The  Prize  or  2,  5,  3.  8."  Between  the 
acts  Mrs.  Barret  was  to  entertain  the  audience 
bv  reciting  an  "tide  in  Honor  of  Masonry  or 
Female  Curiosity  <  iratified  by  the  Aid  of  Guyges 
Ring  in  a  Display  of  the  Masonic  Attributes." 
Tickets  which  wire  a  dollar  were  for  sale  in 
the  theatre  and  at  the  Columbian  Inn  and  the 
audience  wa«  espeeiallv  enjoined  to  assemble  a 
little  earlier  than  usual  so  that  they  could  be  dis- 
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j  missed  at  a  seasonable  hour.  The  door  was  to 
open  at  six  o'clock  and  the  curtain  positively  to 
rise  at  a  quarter  past  seven.  The  last  play  of 
this  dramatic  season  was  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
followed  by  a  musical  farce  "The  Poor  Soldier." 
Between  the  play  and  the  farce  Mrs.  I'.arret  re- 
cited an  ode  on  Jackson's  \ietory  at  New  ( )r- 
leans.  Apparently  the  success  of  the  company 
was  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  reconsider  their 
departure  for  on  May  ,}rd  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
was  again  given,  followed  by  the  farce  "(liil- 
dren  in  the  Wood."  A  little  later  came  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  benefit  for  the  poor  which  in 
consequence  of  the  protracted  stay  of  the  com- 
pany was  offered  by  the  Thespian  Corps  to  the 
'good  people."  This  was  given  on  May  8th. 
The  principal  play  was  "  The  Wonder  or  a 
Woman  Keeps  a  Secret"  and  the  farce  was  "How 
to  Die  for  Love."  'There  were  also  comic  songs 
and  recitations.  On  May  loth  occurred  Mrs. 
Barret's  benefit  at  which  was  presented  for  the 
first  lime  in  this  city  Shakesj>eare's  celebrated 
tragedy  of  "Macbeth."  There  was  also  an  ode 
on  Jackson's  victory,  a  comic  song  "How  t<> 
Please  Woman"  and  a  farce  "'The  Padlock." 
Tickets  were  to  be  had  at  the  usual  places,  at  Mr. 
Zeumer's  confectionery  store  and  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
ret.  Several  gentlemen  of  the  'Thespian  Corps 
kindly  offered  their  assistance  for  this  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Jefferson's  benefit  look  place  on  May 
15th  at  which  was  given  the  tragedy  of  "( ieorge 
Barnwell"  and  a  drama  called  "Tckcli  or  the 
Siege  of  Mont  Catz."  Mr.  Morgan's  benefit 
on  May  22nd  was  made  the  occasion  of  present- 
ing "a  very  elegant  drama  called  '  The  Found- 
ling of  the  Forest  or  the  Cnknown  Female'  fol- 
lowed by  a  popular  farce  "Yes  or  No  or  Ouaker 
'Turned  Soldier.'  " 

The  issue  of  the  paper  announcing  this  bene- 
fit, that  of  May  22,  1815.  contains  a  communica- 
tion complaining  of  the  riotous  and  abusive  dis- 
turbance which  had  been  raised  by  a  parcel  of 
contemptible  vagabonds  during  the  dramatic  per- 
formances at  the  theatre.  This  was  a  repetition 
of  a  complaint  made  on  April  8th.  'The  writer 
refers  to  the  suggestion  of  the  expediency  of 
suppressing  all  theatrical  exhibitions  as  the  only 
efficient  method  of  putting  down  the  disturb- 
ance, which  suggest  inn  he  very  properly  repro- 
bates. Mrs.  Turner's  benefit  on  May  2<jth  in- 
cluded the  play  '"The  Doubtful  Son  or  Secrets 
of  a  Palace"  and  the  farce  "The  Bee  Hive." 
Special  announcement  was  made  that  a  full  band 
of  music  would  perform  in  the  orchestra.  Spe- 
cial attention  was  called  to  this  performance  by  a 
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communication  in  the-  paper  in  which  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner was  spoken  of  "as  a  much  respected  and  old 
acquaintance  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati. — As 
an  actress  she  has  been  much  admired  and  has 
frequently  delighted  the  audience  by  a  pleasing 
exhibition  of  talents  not  excelled  by  any  perform- 
ance in  the  city. — As  a  woman  and  mother  of  a 
family  she  is  worthy  of  imitation  and  entitled  to 
support.  It  is  expected  that  the  boxes  of  our 
theatre  this  evening  will  display  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  our  growing  town  in  an  overflowing 
audience."  This  performance  seems  to  have 
closed  the  theatrical  season  for  that  year. 

CINCINNATI   HARMONICA!,  SOCIKTV. 

The  theatre  was  not  the  sole  amusement  of 
the  people  as  was  shown  by  the  advertisements 
of  the  time.  The  Cincinnati  Harmonica!  So- 
ciety has  been  referred  to  a  number  of  times.  On 
October  10,  1815,  announcement  is  made  of  a 
meeting  of  this  organization  at  Mr.  Hurt's  tav- 
ern where  it  was  resolved  that  the  society  should 
meet  at  the  same  place  every  Saturday  evening. 
( h\  December  16th  the  society  gave  its  annual 
concert  and  ball  at  the  large  brick  house  on 
Front  street  lately  occupied  by  General  Harrison. 

THK  AFRICAN  AI'K  AND  T1IK  CASSoWARA. 

Another  form  of  amusement  was  indicated  by 
an  advertisement  of  December  27,  1815.  which 
headed  by  a  striking  woodcut  of  a  monkey  carry- 
ing a  basket  of  apples  reads  as  follows:  "Naked 
Truth  or  Curious  and  Lovers  of  Natural  His- 
tory are  most  respectfully  informed  that  there 
will  be  exhibited  at  Mr.  Joel  Williams"  ware- 
house at  the  ferry,  corner  of  Water  and  Main 
streets  from  y  in  the  morning  to  y  in  the  even- 
ing for  one  week  from  this  date  the  Royal  Tiger 
of  Asia.  This  animal  is  full  growir  and  the 
only  one  in  America :  he  is  nine  feet  in  length, 
three  and  one-half  feet  high  and  weighs  about 
four  hundred  pounds  ;  and  is  the  only  animal  in 
the  world  that  dare  face  the  lion.  Also  the 
African  A]x  :  likewise  the  I>ong  Tailed  Mamo- 
zett.  Admittance  fifty  cents:  children  twenty- 
five,  (iood  musik  on  the  organ  and  violin."  The 
"mamozett"  and  tiger  must  have  been  a  success 
for  shortly  afterwards  arrived  another  interest- 
ing animal.  On  January  20,  1X16,  appears  the 
following  advertisement :  "To  the  I  .overs  of 
Natural  History  just  arrived  and  to  be  seen  at 
the  Columbian  Inn  in  Cincinnati  the  grand  Cas- 
sowara  of  India,  a  bird  of  prodigious  *ize  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifteen  i>ounrls  and  will 
take  an  apple  out  of  a  person's  hand  seven  feet 


high  and  swallow  it  whole.  There  arc  also  two 
very  pretty  little  animals  called  the  Barbary  and 
African  Apes,  (iood  music  on  the  organ,  clar- 
ionet, violin,  etc." 

(iASTON  -S  l-URKWORKS. 

On  April  21,  1815,  Mr.  Gaston  informs  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity 
that  he  is  preparing  an  exhibition  of  fireworks 
on  Martin  Baum's  lot  near  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Fourth  streets  to  be  exhibited  on  Tues- 
day the  16th  May  next  if  the  weather  permit; 
composed  of  the  following  pieces:  "1st.  a  double 
sun  the  different  coloured  fires  turned  vertically. 
2d,  the  Ladies'  fancy  in  grand  Chinese  fire  turn- 
ing horizontally  in  different  forms.  3d,  a  Chi- 
nese vortex  turning  round  a  table  in  brilliant 
fire.  4th,  a  combat  of  four  butterflies  of  differ- 
ent colours  turning  vertically  in  a  large  circle  of 
Chinese  fires.  5th,  a  grand  Chinese  chandelier 
turning  horizontally  forming  the  rose  of  a  water 
engine.  The  cascade  and  |>arasol  furnished  with 
Roman  candles  and  brilliant  sheaves.  6th,  the 
grand  I'olar  Star  in  grand  illumination  termin- 
ated by  a  glory  of  China  fire.  The  whole  con- 
cluded by  the  explosion  of  the  Devil's  Castle  in 
grand  brilliant  fire  and  mosaic  works  and  a 
bunch  of  Sky  Rockets.  Several  flying  rockets 
between  each  piece  of  the  entertainment.  The 
ascent  of  the  Balloon  will  take  place  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  sundown :  it  will  be  decorated 
by  an  American  Coat  of  Arms  descriptive  of  the 
present  times ;  the  Balloon  will  be  80  feet  in  cir- 
cumference." In  order  that  this  fiery  entertain- 
ment might  not  t>c  too  trying  ujxm  its  observers, 
an  enclosure  with  seats  was  constructed  in  which 
a  bar  and  refreshments  could  be  found. 

Another  place  of  entertainment  was  the  Co- 
lumbian Garden  of  James  Sinclair,  which  in  the 
spring  of  1815  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
company  as  a  pleasure  garden.  It  was  located 
on  I'lumb  street  between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets  in  the  orchard  formerly  owned  by  Mr. 
Dexter,  where  patrons  could  he  accommodated 
with  mead,  porter,  ale  and  cider  as  well  as  fruits 
in  their  seasons. 

In  the  review  of  Dr  Drake's  work  published 
in  Liberty  Hall  (April  1.  1816).  we  are  told  that 
the  Thespian  Corps  had  found  that  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  attendant  upon  the  erection  of 
a  building  and  to  supply  it  with  scenery,  dress 
and  decorations  was  so  great  as  to  leave  little 
to  be  turned  over  to  charity.  They  complained 
that  exclusive  of  the  free  tickets  given  out  the 
"good  people"  afforded  them  no  better  house  than 
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they  bestowed  upon  strangers  and  the  idea  of 
acting  any  more  was  about  abandoned.  "We  un- 
derstand that  a  reputable  company  of  comedians 
now  at  Louisville  who  had  been  acting  with  very 
general  applause  at  Pittsburg-  and  Frankfort  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  are  about  to  establish  some- 
thing like  a  permanent  system  of  Theatrics 
among  a  few  of  the  principal  .cities  of  our  inte- 
rior ;  and  by  what  we  learn  from  their  auditors  j 
we  think  that  they  would  not  dishonor  the 
Thespian  boards  of  Cincinnati.  They  have  hith- 
erto declined  coming  we  are  told  on  account  of 
the  opprobrium  that  is  attached  to  the  enormous 
tax  levied  upon  shows  by  our  corj>oration, — or 
rather  by  the  mayor  in  whose  discretionary  hands 
the  business  is  entirely  left."  This  provision  was 
regarded  as  intended  to  keep  out  vagabonds  but 
not  a  regularly  organized  company. 

MR.  AN 0  MRS.  l'KRKZ. 

The  Thespian  Corps  became  active  again  dur-  \ 
ing  the  summer  of  1815  at  which  time  Mr.  Perez 
exhibited  a  variety  "of  Interesting  and  Surpriz- 
ing 1'Ytes  on  the  Tight  and  Slack  Kope  alone 
and  with  Mrs.  Perez  including  as  follows: — A 
horn  pipe  in  fetters— with  fireworks  at  his  feet 
— balancing  on  a  drumhead  over  the  rope — 
hounding  on  his  hack— vaulting  over  musketry 
—with  grotesque  wooden  shoes — grand  trans- 
formation—stand heels  over  head  on  the  ro|>e 
and  whirling  around  so  rapidly  as  to  be  almost 
invisible — the  whole  to  conclude  with  a  diverting 
Pantomime  called  'The  Mistaken  Shoemaker.'  " 
This  called  forth  a  communication  from  "Tyri> 
(Juizicus  and  his  Clan"  in  Liberty  Hall  of  Au- 
gust 14th  which  criticises  the  exhibition  but  asks 
the  public  to  attend  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  Thespian  band  to  pay  its  debts.  Mr.  Perez 
evidently  did  succeed,  for  his  performances  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks.  The  advertisements 
grow  more  and  more  thrilling  with  each  per- 
formance and  would  do  credit  to  a  modern  pres- 
tidigitatcur,  equilibrist  and  acrobat.  The  Thes- 
pian Corps  on  August  28th  announces  the  first 
and  only  performance  for  the  ensuing  autumn  of 
"Speed  the  Plough." 

Another  form  of  entertainment  is  indicated  by 
an  advertisement  of  Mr.  Huntington's  on  No- 
vember 27.  181 5.  to  the  effect  that  his  last  per- 
formance will  be  given  in  "General  Wingate's 
Long  Room"  at  half  past  six  in  the  evening  when 
"he  will  pronounce  an  oration  endeavoring  to 
demonstrate  the  utility  at  aiming  at  moral  excel- 
lence and  exposing  the  blighting  influence  of  in- 
fidelitv."     lie  also  delivered  a  commentary  on 

a9 


Shakespeare  with  recitations  from  his  writings 
and  concluded  with  a  variety  of  satirical  and  en- 
tertaining recitations. 

'The  Thespian  Corps  seems  to  have  reconsid- 
ered its  announcement  of  the  early  fall  for  on 
December  5th  we  learn  that  they  performed  "The 
Sleep  Walker"  and  "  The  Weathercock."  "The 
Point  of  Honor"  and  "How  to  Die  for  Love" 
were  given  January  1.  1816.  The  first  play  was 
stated  to  be  the  favorite  of  Washington.  This 
performance  was  repeated  a  few  days  later  for 
the  benefit  "of  the  unfortunate  individual  who 
was  lately  thrown  desolate  upon  the  world  by 
the  conflagration  of  his  building  and  its  con- 
tents." The  writer  in  the  paper  of  the  day  lauds 
the  performance  to  the  skies  and  calls  especial 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  actors  were  drawn 
from  the  citizens  themselves.  An  unfortunate 
result  of  this  performance  seems  to  have  been 
the  loss  of  some  one's  pocket  pistol  which  ap- 
jKirently  was  stolen  during  the  performance.  The 
pistol  was  one  of  those  in  use  on  the  stage. 

On  March  25th  the  Thespians  produced  "The 
Cure  for  Heartache"  as  well  as  other  sketches, 
addresses,  recitations  and  so  on.  The  Harmonic  - 
al  Society  furnished  the  music. 

A  tew  days  later  announcement  was  made  that 
the  Cincinnati  Thespian  Corps,  having  declined 
getting  up  any  more  comedies  and  being  desirous 
of  affording  their  country  friends  and  those  of 
the  city  who  were  prevented  from  attending  their 
jKTformance  an  op|»orlunity  of  witnessing  their 
last  exhibition,  would  re|>eat  "The  Cure  for 
Heartache"  as  well  as  the  farce  "Love  Laughs  at 
locksmiths."  The  farewell  address  was  also 
delivered. 

Another  theatrical  notice  of  the  same  day  is 
that  of  Mrs.  Williams'  benefit,  given  April  1. 
1815,  at  which  was  presented  the  tragedy  "Doug- 
las" and  Coleman's  farce  "The  Wags  of  Wind- 
sor." The  Harmonica!  Society  also  assisted  at 
this  performance. 

The  Thespian  Corps  and  a  few  wandering  com- 
panies of  actors  and  the  traveling  mountebanks 
were  obliged  to  struggle  along  in  a  rather  pre- 
carious existence  however  during  the  most  of 
this  period  as  it  was  not  until  1810  that  the  thea- 
tre gained  a  fixed  position  for  itself. 

The  craving  for  another  form  of  amusement 
created  a  demand  for  music  books  as  shown  by 
the  advertisement  of  one  John  McCormick  in 
Liberty  Hall  during  April.  1815.  who  sets  forth 
his  intention  to  publish  by  subscription  a  new 
and  valuable  collection  of  music  entitled  "The 
Western  Harmonist."  Another  book  of  the  same 
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character  "The  Columbian  Harmonist"  was 
printed  by  Timothy  Flint  at  the  Liberty  Hall  of- 
fice in  1810.  The  announcement  is  made  that  the 
author,  having  he-en  nearly  two  years  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  work,  "Hatters  himself  that  he 

will  Ik-  ahle  to  furnish  the  different  societies  with 
the  most  useful  tunes  and  anthems."  The  Har- 
monical  Society  met  regular!}  on  each  Saturday 
evening  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  1819,  they 
played  after  the  toasts  of  the  banquet  and  among 
the  selections  were  the  following:  Life  let  us 
Cherish,  Will  yon  Come  to  the  Bower,  Hail  Co- 
lumbia, The  White  Cockade,  Victory  of  Orleans, 
Italian  Waltz,  Echo,  Monroe's  March,  America, 
Commerce  and  Freedom,  Liberty  or  Death,  Ma- 
sonic  Dead  March,  Liberty's  March,  Hull's  Vic- 
tory. Friendship,  Lafa> cites  March,  March  in 
I  Hue  Heard.  Adams  and  Liberty,  Star-Spaugled 
Banner,  Sweet  Harmony.  Massachusetts  March. 
Haydn's  Fancy,  Miss  Ware's  March,  1'leyel's 
Hymn,  Lawrence's  Dirge.  Away  with  Melan- 
choly. Rural  Felicity,  Harmonical  Society's 
March. 

Another  society  mentioned  by  Klauprecht  is 
the  St.  Cecilia  Society  described  above.  Even 
before  this  time,  a  band  of  amateurs  practiced 
at  the  house  of  Amalung  on  Sycamore  street  be- 
low Fourth.  To  this  society  are  said  to  have  be- 
longed Martin  Baum.  Menessier  the  jurist  pastry 
cook,  Albert  Von  Stein,  builder  of  the  water 
works,  the  confectioners  Carl  G.  Ritter  anil  Au- 
gustus Zcumcr.  the  dancing  master  Philibert 
Rak'l,  the  piano  maker  George  Charters  and  the 
druggist  Edward  H.  Stall. 

The  mechanical  side  of  music  received  atten- 
tion as  well.  Adam  Hurdns,  the  Swcdenlwrgian 
minister  ami  keeper  of  a  dry  goods  store,  built 
the  first  organ  here  in  the  year  1810,  which  was 

utilized  until  a  very  recent  date  in  a  church  at 
Wyoming.  A  few  years  later  one  Adolph  Wuper 
advertised  as  a  music  teacher  and  a  repairer  and 
tuner  of  pianos  and  George  Charters  as  piano- 
forte maker. 

There  was  also  a  little  German  band  of  uncer- 
tain date  in  which  Sebastian  Rente  played  the 
clarionet.  Henry  Schmidt  the  violin  and  Jacob 
Schnetz  the  piccolo. 

Thai  there  was  no  lack  of  instruction  is  shown 
by  this  remarkable  advertisement  which  appeared 
in  1815: 

MUSICAL  ACADEMY 

nt  Mrs.  Hopkins',  opposite  Columbian  Inn,  Main  street, 
Cincinnati.  For  teaching  in  a  scteatttc  and  compre- 
hensive manner,  a  scholar  thirteen  tunes  at  least,  in 


eighteen  lessons,  or  no  compensation  will  be  required, 
on  any  of  the  following  instruments,  viz.: 


Hagolto  or  bassoon. 

Serpent, 

l-'lngolet, 

Sacbut, 

Hurdygiirdy  or  beggar's 

lyre, 
Violin, 
Violmeello. 
Bass  drum, 
Oc'avc  llutc. 


Clarinet, 
Trumpet, 
French  horn, 
Bugle  horn, 
Oboe, 

Grand  oboe  or  voice 
umane, 

Trombone, 
Fife, 

German'  flute, 
Cymlwls,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Military  bauds  taught  accurately  and  expeditiously,  on 
a  correct  scale,  on  any  of  the  above  instruments,  with 
appropriate  music,  by 

James  H.  Hoffman,  P. 
In  the  kindred  field  of  art  the  principal  name 
seems  to  be  that  of  A.  11.  Corwine,  the  portrait 
painter  and  John  Nagle,  known  for  his  picture 
of  "The  Blacksmith." 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRATIONS 

Still  another  form  of  amusement  was  of  more 
public  character.  There  was  reason  for  an  or- 
dinance concerning  its  limitations,  for  during  the 
early  days  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
was  regarded  as  of  great  imj>ortance.  On  the 
first  anniversary  after  Cincinnati  became  a  town, 
there  was  a  dinner  at  Major  Ruffin's  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Lawrence  and  Front  streets,  and  a  cele- 
bration by  the  Republicans  at  George  Fithian's 
where  Daniel  Symmes  furnished  the  song;  also 
a  dinner  at  Major  Ferry's  in  Columbia.  In  1803 
Captain  Smith's  infantry  paraded  in  front  ot 
Anderson's  at  the  West  End  of  the  town  and  in 
front  ot"  Ruffin's  at  the  East  End.  Below  Mill 
creek  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  there  was  a  din- 
ner at  Lwiug  &  McCullmn's  where  an  oration 
was  delivered  by  Matthew  Jslimmo.  At  Colum- 
bia a  dinner  was  held  at  Thomas  Frazer's.  Here 
Mr.  Spencer  presided,  assisted  by  Colonel  Arm- 
strong. A  distinguished  guest  was  Gen.  John 
Stites  Gano.  The  Republicans  celebrated  the 
Fourth  of  July.  1804.  in  a  bower  built  in  front  of 
the  Court  House  at  Fifth  and  Main  streets. 
Judge  Symmes  was  the  presiding  officer  and 
Thomas  Rawlins  delivered  an  oration.  There 
was  of  course  the  usual  dinner.  A  similar  bower 
at  the  same  place  was  erected  for  the  celebration 
of  the  following  year.  Judge  Symmes  again 
presided  with  Matthew  Nimmo  as  vice-president 
and  Thomas  Rawlins  was  again  the  orator. 
Lieut.  FJmore  Williams  headed  the  troops  of 
Light  Dragoons  in  the  parade  and  Captain  Smith 
led  tlte  light  infantry  to  Beechen  (trove.  At  the 
dinner  there  were  hj  toasts.  At  Columbia  there 
was  an  equally  enthusiastic  meeting  at  which 
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Colonel  Spencer  presided,  once  more  assisted  by 
Colonel  Armstrong.  This  dinner  was  at  Thomas 
Hinkinson's  and  17  toasts  ad<led  interest  to  the 
proceedings.  This  day  was  also  celebrated 
across  the  river  at  Newport,  Kentucky,  where 
Washington  Berry  presided.  In  the  following 
>ear  the  Republican  dinner  was  at  Disbrow's  at 
Fifth  am!  Main  streets.  This  was  attended  bv 
uniformed  volunteers.  Exercises  were  held  at 
the  spring  above  Deer  creek.  Daniel  Syninics 
presided,  William  Goforth  was  vice-president. 
Elias  Glover  delivered  the  oration  and  J.  Dela- 
plaine  furnished  the  song.  On  this  occasion 
Daniel  Gano  acted  as  captain  of  a  1k>vs*  com- 
jiauv  of  infantry.  The  regular  Light  Dragoon 
Company  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  J.  Ferguson. 
The  Select  Council  dined  at  Veatiuan's  and 
among  die  distinguished  guests  were  John  S. 
Gano.  George  Gordon  and  Andrew  Hurt.  A 
year  later  the  dinner  was  held  once  more  in  the 
Uccchcn  Grove  near  Mound  street.  Captain 
Wheeler's  company  of  artillery  took  part  and 
the  orator  was  I*homas  1  Icnderson  and  the  reader 
of  the  declaration,  W  illiam  McFarland.  Fourth 
of  July  in  t8o8  came  on  Sunday,  which  made  it 
proper  for  Rev.  Joshua  L.  W  ilson  to  deliver  a 
sermon.  At  the  exercises  in  Thomas  Mc  Far- 
land's  orchard  on  Front  street.  Ethan  Allen 
Brown  was  the  orator  and  Thomas  Henderson 
the  reader.  Th^_niaj>hal  of  the  day  was  Col. 
1 1 din  Riddle.  \me  cheers"  and  two.  guns  of  the 
rnHcpcndcnt  Artillery  enlivened  the  proceedings. 
A  feature  of  the  exercises  was  a  derisive  toast 
to  Senator  John  Smith  who  had  just  left  the 
country  on  account  of  the  unjust  charges  made 
against  him  in  connection  with  the  Burr  con- 
spiracy. Col.  John  Riddle  was  marshal  the  fol- 
lowing year  TVmfnTary  salute  of  17  guns  ush- 
ered in  the  day.  At  the  Court  House,  Ethan 
Alien  Brown  read  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  John  <  )'Far- 
n  ll  ami  Daniel  Syinmes.  The  party  marched  to 
the  f.*>t  of  Elm  street  and  dined  at  Swing  s.  An 
organization  known  as  the  Socratic  Society 
marched  to  Mcnessicr's  farm  in  the  valley  of 
Deer  creek  where  they  listened  to  an  address 
from  voting  Francis  J.  Metiessier  and  took  din- 
ner. In  1810  the  exercises  were  held  in  part  at 
the  Court  House  and  part  at  the  Itecchcn  Grove 
near  Mound  street,  lames  L.  Looker  was  the 
reader  and  Seth  M.  Leavenworth,  the  orator 
Tlie  next  year  saw  a  much  more  general  celebra- 
tion. The  growth  of  the  settlement  tended  to 
divide  up  the  celebrants  into  parties.  At  the 
Court  House  after  the  reading  of  the  all  import- 


ant document  by  Klias  Glover,  an  oration  was 
delivered  by  Judge  Syinmes  who  gave  an  account 
of  the  settlement  and  life  in  the  early  days  which 
would  be  most  interesting  reading  at  tins  lime 
Colonel  Kiddle  acted  as  marshal  and  led  the  pro- 
cession to  Mr.  TTTlommrdieu's  new  ropewalk  in 
the  West  End.  Thedinncr  was  b\  I'owblc  On  thi> 
occasion  L'nited  States  Judge  I'.vrd  presided,  as- 
sisted by  Judge  Silvers  id  the  State  Court.  The 
Republican  celebration  included  a  parade  of  mil 
itan  and  citizens  from  Columbia  street  to  the 
l'ir>t  Presbyterian  Church  and  concluded  with 
a  dinner  at  the  W  heat  Sheaf  Hotel.  KoU  rt  W  al- 
lace. Jr..  was  the  reader  and  Col.  John  Monroe 
the  orator  of  this  party.  Another  part)  met  at 
the  Columbian  Inn  under  the  auspices  of  Dr. 

;  Allison  and  General  Gano  w  hile  a  celebration  was 
held  in  a  bower  at  Ezckicl  Hutchinson's  Spring 

I  in  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Cnnnninsville. 

.  Military  of  all  descriptions,  including  artillery, 
cavalry  and  infantrv,  participated  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day.  Independence  Day  in  i.Sij  was 
naturally  made  more  of  because  of  the  intend 
ing  war.  'J  here  was  a  recruiting  station  in  the 
town  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Hugh  Moore  and  a 
senior  corps  of  Home  Guards  under  William 
Lytic.  There  was  a  meeting  at  the  Court  House, 
salutes  from  Jenkinson's  artillery  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  well 

.  as  the  declaration  of  war  and  proclamation  of  the 
President  by  David  Wade.  The  orator  of  the 
day  was  William  Hendricks,  then. teaching  school 
at  the  Court  House  and  the  marshal  was  of 
course  Colonel.  Kiddle.  Another  part),  galh- 
ered  in  tlnTorchard  on  the  south  side  of  Colum- 
bia street  now  Second  street,  included  General 
Harrison.  General  Gano.  Colonel  Spencer.  Oth- 
niel  Looker  and  Dr.  Allison.  The  toasts  deliv- 
ered naturally  related  to  the  impending  war  and 
the  one  given  bv  General  Harrison  showed  none 
of  the  prophetic  instinct.  It  was  as  follows: 
"General  Hull  and  his  Army — Tiny  have  passed 
that  scene  immortalized  by  the  victon  of  W  auie  : 
the  spirit  of  that  hero  will  animate  them  to  deeds 
like  bis  and  teach  them  the  lesson  of  victory  or 
death." 

In  the  year  follow  ing  the  met  ting  was  at  the 
First  Preshvtcrian  meeting  house  m  charge  of 
Marshal  William  Slanle>.  The  reader  was 
losiah  Meigs  and  the  orator  of  the  da> .  Hon. 
Stanley  Griswold.  Hie  dinner  in  the  Court 
House  yard  was  prepared  by  Andrew  P.nrt,  the 
son-in  law  of  l  .eneral  <  iano,  A  year  later  we 
are  told  that  the  Tammanies  met  at  the  circus 
enclosure  on  the  east  side  of  Main  below  Fourth 
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where  afterwards  was  the  Thespians'  SheHbark 
Theatre.  Chaplain  Tliomas  Horsey  was  the 
orator  and  Thomas  Henderson  once  more  the 
reader  of  the  day,  while  two  revenue  officers 
strangely  enough  bore  aloft  the  cap  of  liberty. 
The  dinner  was  in  Cummins'  orchard  and  pro- 
vided by  Joel  Williams. 

In  1815  the  day  being  .Sunday  was  celebrated 
at  the  Baptist  Church  on  Sixth  street.  The 
Cincinnati  Light  Infantry  under  Captain  Mc- 
Farland,  accompanied  by  Colonel  ( )liver  and  Dr. 
Allison  l)caring  the  cap  of  liberty,  headed  the 
parade  from  the  Cincinnati  Hotel  to  this  point. 
The  services  were  in  charge  of  Rev.  A.  Dcnis- 
on  assisted  by  Rev.  Joshua  L.  Wilson,  while 
1).  K.  Kste  read  the  Declaration  and  J.  C.  Short 
acted  as  orator.  The  dinner  at  which  (ieneral 
(iano.  (ieneral  Findlay  and  Major  Torrence 
presided  was  at  the  well  known  Republican 
Springs  on  the  bank  near  the  water  works  reser- 
voir. At  this,  I'cyton  S.  Symmes  read  a  poem 
in  memory  of  Capt.  J.  F.  Mansfield  who  had  re- 
lumed from  the  army  to  die  from  exposure.  The 
Tammanies  met  at  the  wigwam  of  Joel  Williams, 
and  paratled  to  Caston's  fireworks  enclosure  at 
Fourth  and  Broadway  where  they  listened  to  a 
Jong  talk  from  Thomas  Henderson.  They  then 
adjourned  to  Williams'  Tavern  for  dinner.  J.  W. 
(•azlay  and  Rev.  Ithiel  Smead  participated  in 
the  services.  There  were  also  dinners  at  New- 
town and  Harrison,  (ioodwin's  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Main  streets  was  the  place 
and  David  Wade,  Dr.  Drake,  Stephen  McFarland 
and  Daniel  Cano  the  leading  spirits  of  one  dining 
party  in  1816.  The  Cincinnati  Light  Infantry 
paraded  from  the  Cincinnati  Hotel  once  more 
to  the  Sixth  Street  Baptist  Church  where  the 
officials  of  the  year  before  once  more  took 
charge.  This  party  <linc<1  at  the  Springs.  J.  W. 
Ciazlay  delivered  a  long  talk  to  the  Tammanies 
at  their  wigwam  and  Thomas  Henderson  was 
the  reader.  The  dinner  was  of  course  furnished 
by  Joel  Williams.  The  day  was  saddened  by 
the  explosion  of  a  gun  at  Newport  as  the  result 
of  which  the  gunner  firing  the  salute  lost  his 
arm.  At  the  celebration  in  Miami  town  in  the 
following  year  ( 1817)  (.Ieneral  Harrison's  volun- 
teer toast  left  little  doubt  as  to  his  attitude  on 
a  point  about  which  there  was  afterwards  much 
discussion :  "May  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Miami  River  never  be  disgraced  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  slave,  or  the  revenue  they  afford  go  to 
enrich  the  coffers  of  a  despot."  (Address  of 
John  D.  Caldwell,  July  4.  1874;  Cincinnati  Pio- 
neer, No.  IV,  p.  7.  ) 


TI1K  NKWSIW PICKS  OF  T11K  TOWN. 

The  newspapers  of  this  period  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  Dr.  Drake's  book. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  that  work  on 
DeccmlKT  11,  1815,  the  newly  established  Cim- 
cinnati  Gazette  was  consolidated  with  Liberty 
Hail  and  the  title  of  the  paper  was  Liberty  Hall 
and  Cnu-innati  Gazette,  which  was  a  semi- 
weekly  paper  published  hy  Morgan,  Lodge  & 
Companv  who  succeeded  j.  H.  Looker  and  A. 
Wallace.' 

Journalism  in  those  days  consisted  mainly  in 
getting  advertisements  and  publishing  marriage 
and  death  notices  with  a  few  items  of  gen- 
eral and  local  interest  interspersed.  The  editor 
at  rare  intervals  expressed  himself  on  subjects 
of  common  interest  but  he  usually  found  it  nec- 
essary to  have  some  other  vocation.  Rev.  John 
W.  Browne  was  also  a  publisher,  preacher,  town 
recorder,  bookseller  and  dealer  in  patent  medi- 
cines and  was  also  called  upon  to  show  his  prow- 
ess in  other  ways  for  in  November,  1807,  he  was 
thrashed  publicly  by  Judge  Burnet  for  remarks 
which  he  had  made.  Looker  &  Wallace  and 
Morgan.  Lodge  &  Company  were  book  publishers 
and  printers. 

The  history  of  the  first  newspapers  has  l>een 
given  with  considerable  length  and  enough  has 
been  quoted  from  their  columns  to  indicate  their 
general  character.  The  Ceutinel  and  its  suc- 
cessor. Freeman's  Journal,  covered  a  period  of 
about  six  years  from  1794  to  1800.  The  West- 
ern Spy  and  Hamilton  Gazette  published  by  Un- 
distinguished soldier,  Capt.  Joseph  Carpenter, 
began  its  existence  in  the  spring  of  1799  am!  con- 
tinued under  the  same  name  for  about  ten  years 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Carney  &  Morgan  who  changed  its  name  in 
1809  to  the  Whig.  But  58  numlwrs  of  this  pa- 
per appeared  when  it  again  changed  hands  and 
became  known  as  The  Advertiser.  The  life  of 
this  paper  ended  in  November,  181 1. 

In  the  meantime  Captain  Carpenter  reestab- 
lished the  Western  Spy  which  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  Drake's  account  in  181 5  had  almut  twelve 
hundred  subscril)crs  and  was  edited  by  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Williams.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  paper  is  brief.  Tn  1819  it  appears  to  have 
been  called  the  Western  Spy  and  Cincinnati 
General  Advertiser.  In  1823  we  arc  told  that 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  National  Repub- 
lican and  Ohio  Political  Register,  which  appears 
in  1826  to  have  been  published  semi-weekly. 

A  little  later  in  1829  two  papers  shared  the 
name,  the  National  Republican  which  appeared 
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on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  and  the  Cincinnati  Ad- 
vertiser which  appeared  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  in  1831  Messrs.  Looker  and  Rey- 
nolds were  the  publishers  of  the  Daily  Xatianal 
Republican  which  also  had  a  tri-weekly  and  a 
weekly  edition. 

A  paper  which  in  some  respects  is  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  the  one  of  the  longest  continued 
existence  although  under  changed  names  ap- 
peared from  the  loft  of  a  log  cabin  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Third  and  Sycamore  streets  for 
the  first  time  on  December  tj,  1804.  (  Dr.  Drake 
says  December  4.)  This  was  first  known  as 
Liberty  Hall  and  Cincinnati  Mercury.  It  was 
edited  by  Rev.  John  W.  Browne  who  as  editor, 
publisher,  preacher,  bookseller,  patent  medicine 
vender  and  public  official  was  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  citizens  of  the  day  and  achieved 
particular  distinction  by  being  the  first  editor 
flogged  in  the  streets  of  Cincinnati.  The  second 
name  was  soon  dropped  although  it  was  still  so 
styled  by  Dr.  Drake  in  1815  at  which  time  edited 
by  Messrs.  Looker  and  A.  Wallace  it  was  of 
superroyal  size  and  had  upwards  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred subscribers. 

In  July,  1814,  a  paper  called  the  Spirit  of  the 
West  appeared  but  its  existence  was  limited  to 
41  numbers.    (Drake,  p.  41.) 

A  new  name  but  one  destined  to  be  connected 
for  many  years  with  Cincinnati  journalism  ap- 
peared on  July  15,  1815,  at  which  time  Thomas 
Palmer  &  Company  published  for  the  first  time 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette  which  continued  for  a 
short  time  under  an  independent  name.  This 
was  published  on  Main  street  near  the  clerk's 
office  and  the  fourth  door  above  Fifth  street.  It 
was  a  semi-weekly  sheet  with  four  columns  to 
a  page  and  sold  for  $2.50  a  year  if  the  subscrip- 
tion was  paid  in  advance.  $3.00  if  paid  within 
the  year  and  $3.50  if  not  paid  at  all  or  at  least 
if  not  paid  within  that  time.  (  hi  December  ti. 
1815,  it  was  consolidated  with  Liberty  Hall  and 
the  new  paper  became  known  as  Liberty  Hall 
and  Cincinnati  Gazette.  This  paper  Ijorc  a  little 
more  the  appearance  of  a  modem  journal.  It 
was  published  by  Looker,  Palmer  &  Reynolds. 
Its  first  New  Year's  address  was  written  by  Pey- 
ton S.  Sy mines  and  the  carriers  tor  the  year 
were  Wesley  Smead  and  S.  S.  L'Hommcdicu. 
In  1810  it  appears  to  have  been  a  semi- weekly. 

NOTICT-S  AND  AD\  I- U TIS1.M K NTS. 

The  first  number  of  Liberty  Hall  contained  in 
the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  is  that  of  date 
January  7,  1813.     It  is  printed  with  reversed  ' 


column  rules  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  its 
editor,  Rev.  John  W.  Browne,  which  had  oc- 
curred on  the  previous  Sunday.  Rev.  Mr. 
Browne  was  riding  to  Newtown  where  he  ex- 
pected to  preach  but  while  crossing  the  Little 
Miami  River  was  thrown  by  his  horse  by  the 
breaking  of  the  saddle  girUi  and  as  a  result  of 
his  plunge  into  the  cold  water  lost  his  life.  He 
was  an  Englishman,  born  in  1764,  who  came  to 
America  in  1795  and  to  Cincinnati  in  May,  1798. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  convention  in 
1802,  recorder  of  Hamilton  County  for  seven 
years  and  commissioner  for  leasing  school  lands, 
lie  became  the  editor  of  Liberty  Hall  in  181 2. 
We  learn  from  the  same  paper  at  that  time  that 
papers  and  letters  were  delivered  at  the  Post 
Office  at  eight  o'clock  P.  M. 

An  advertisement  of  May  31,  1814,  announces 
the  arrival  of  James  W.  Gazlay  with  a  view  to 
follow  the  profession  of  the  law.  On  July  20th 
I).  K.  Hste  states  that  he  occupies  the  office 
of  Fthan  Stone  for  the  practice  of  the  law  and 
likewise  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  real  estate. 

It  is  noted  that  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
School  of  Literature  and  the  Arts  held  November 
23,  1814,  two  addresses  were  delivered,  one  by 
Samuel  F.  Hunt  on  "Commerce"  ami  an  anni- 
versary oration  by  the  president.  Peyton  S. 
Symmes  delivered  a  recitation  from  Walter 
Scott. 

An  advertisement  of  August  23,  1814,  an- 
nounces an  election  at  the  inn  of  Major  Mcllenry 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  captain  and  lieuten- 
ant for  the  second  company  of  the  Cincinnati 
battalion  and  one  at  the  inn  of  Mr.  Hughes  on 
Front  street  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  captain 
of  the  third  company  and  one  at  the  inn  of  Gen- 
eral Wingale  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  cap- 
tain of  the  fourth  company.  This  is  signed  by 
Major  Torrenee.  commanding  the  Cincinnati 
battalion. 

A  curious  notice  is  contained  in  the  issue  of 
July  17,  1815.  It  reads  as  follows:  "Any  gentle- 
man having  a  file  of  the  two  first  newspapers 
printed  in  this  place  Win.  Maxwell  and  Samuel 
Freeman  or  possessing  any  information  concern- 
ing the  names,  times  of  establishment  or  continu- 
ance of  those  Journals  will  confer  a  favor  by 
communicating  the  same  to  the  Fditors." 

The  columns  of  the  newspapers  reflect  so 
closely  the  life  of  the  community  that  the  tempta- 
tion is  great  to  quote  at  length  from  the  adver- 
tisements as  well  as  the  news  of  these  publica- 
tions. Space  however  will  not  permit  such  cpio- 
tations  bring  extended  beyond  a  few  selections, 
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some  of  which  have  been  used  in  other  parts  of 
this  chapter.  In  1814,  for  example,  much  of  the 
contents  of  the  papers  was  devoted  to  the  war 
.igainst  England  as  well  as  to  the  stirring  events 
abroad.  Matters  of  general  national  interest 
such  as  proclamations  of  the  President  and 
newly  enacted  laws  of  Congress  occupied  much 
space.  Most  of  the  local  interest  attaches  to  the 
advertisements  which  show  rjuitc  an  active  busi- 
ness community.  The  Cincinnati  Steam  Mill, 
Baimi,  Sloo  &  Company,  David  Kilgour,  Sam- 
uel Xewell,  Benjamin  Corp,  Lea t man  &  An- 
derson. Adams  &  Piatt,  Ross  &  Coleman, 
Israel  Bycrs  and  William  Lyons  the  tailors,  Bald- 
win. Reed  &  Company.  Z.  Leavenworth  & 
Company,  the  Cincinnati  Union  Cotton  Factory 
ami  Samuel  Lowry  are  but  few  of  the  many  ad- 
vertisers whose  notices  to  the  public  appear  regu- 
larly. Among  professional  men  the  name  of 
James  \V.  Cazlav  the  attorney  and  the  names 
of  Drs.  Barker  and  Fairchild  are  most  fre- 
quent. A  notice  of  June  28,  1814,  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  Post  Office  which  thereafter  was 
to  be  kept  on  Main  street  two  doors  above  Mr. 
Thompson's  store,  corner  of  Main  and  Colum- 
bia, is  followed  by  one  of  the  Bank  of  Cincinnati 
to  the  effect  that  all  notes  offered  for  discount 
must  be  lodged  before  two  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day of  each  week  and  the  form  of  the  note  which 
must  be  used  is  printed  in  the  advertisement. 
Immediately  following  is  a  notice  that  the  Tam- 
many Society  or  Columbian  ( )rder  would  meet 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  at  their  usual  place  ami 
move  in  procession  to  the  Hill  market  house  and 
afterwards  to  "Coming's  Orchard"  at  the  west 
end  of  Front  street  where  a  dinner  would  lx-  pro- 
vided. In  the  event  of  bad  weather  the  dinner 
was  to  be  given  at  the  house  of  brother  Joel 
Williams. 

Ix>sl.  strayed  or  stolen  horses,  apprentices, 
negroes  and  soldiers  continued  to  be  a  frequent 
subject  of  attention. 

The  list  of  letters  uncalled  for  are  usually 
very  long  and  run  into  many  hundreds  of  names, 
many  of  which  are  of  the  most  important  citi- 
zens. 

An  interesting  communication  in  Liberty  Hall 
of  July  2t>,  1814.  is  the  defense  written  by  (.Jen. 
William  Huh  which  occupies  a  page  of  the  pa- 
per. The  same  number  contains  an  account  of 
die  capture  bv  the  British  frigate  "Phoebe"  and 
sloop  "Cherub"  of  the  frigate  "F.ssex"  whose 
destruction  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  ships  of  war  ever  in  tile  service  of  the 
United  States.     A  little  more  cheerful  news  is 


contained  in  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Erie. 

The  character  of  the  stores  is  indicated  by  the 
advertisement  of  Samuel  Lowry  who  had  his 
store  on  Main  street  next  door  to  the  Farmers' 
&  Mechanics'  Bank ;  it  offers  a  supply  of  foreign 
and  domestic  merchandise  which  given  in  detail 
seems  to  include  everything  found  in  a  modern 
department  store  from  clothes,  groceries  and 
hardware  to  musical  instruments  and  liquors  of 
all  sorts.  A  celebrated  name  and  a  sad  story  of 
government  injustice  is  recalled  by  the  advertise- 
ment of  John  H.  Piatt,  contractor  for  the  Eighth 
Military  District,  who  "wanted  immediately  a 
numlxr  of  Pack  Horses  and  Ox  Teams  delivered 
m  Cincinnati." 

The  papers  succeeding  Independence  Day  con- 
lain  columns  of  accounts  of  the  celebrations  of 
that  day. 

An  advertisement  of  August  2,  1814,  signed 
by  Samuel  W.  Da  vies,  president  of  the  Select 
Council,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
weeks  before  a  meeting  of  the  electors  had  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  voting  a  tax  on  dogs 
and  hogs  but  that  no  attention  had  been  paid  to 
it.  At  the  solicitation  of  a  number  of  citizens 
and  being  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  the  in- 
habitants would  second  the  attempts  made  and 
intended  to  be  made  for  their  benefit,  a  meeting 
was  called  at  General  Wingate's.  Whether  it 
took  place  does  not  appear. 

On  August  1,  1814,  is  noted  the  opening  of 
a  school  at  ihe  house  next  to  Mr.  Pancoast's  on 
Main  street  for  the  teaching  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. A  local  item  of  interest  reports  a  meet- 
ing of  citizens  who  had  determined  to  support 
Othniel  Looker  for  Governor  and  John  McLean 
for  Congress  and  appointed  Solomon  I^ingdon, 
D.  C.  Wallace  and  S.  N.  Leavenworth  as  the 
committee  on  correspondence. 

The  issue  of  August  30th  contains  a  call 
signed  by  Governor  Looker  asking  for  volun- 
teers in  a  campaign  against  the  Indians  to  be 
commanded  by  Gen.  Duncan  Mc Arthur. 

The  issues  of  September  6th  and  13th  con- 
tain the  sad  news  of  the  capture  of  Washington 
by  the  British.  With  the  latter  issue  begins  the 
publication  of  the  advertisement  of  John  Mears, 
coppersmith,  which  with  its  rude  cut  of  a  still 
held  its  place  in  the  papers  for  many  months. 

On  September  20th  is  noted  the  passage 
through  the  town  of  a  thousand  Kentuckians  on 
their  way  to  the  rendezvous  at  L'rbana. 

A  serious  situation  is  indicated  by  an  adver- 
tisement of  Davis  F.mbree  jhat  the  Cincinnati 
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Brewery  for  want  of  store  room  could  not  receive 
any  more  barley.  Another  advertisement  of  Sep- 
tember 27th  is  published  by  the  owners  of  the 
papers  themselves  and  is  to  the  effect  that  an 
editor  was  wanted,  in  other  words,  that  the  whole 
establishment  was  for  sale. 

An  extra  of  October  1st  contains  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  war 
as  well  as  the  news  of  McDonough's  victory  on 
Lake  Champlain  which  had  occurred  on  Septem- 
ber nth. 

The  approaching  election  naturally  attracted 
attention  and  the  paper  contains  numerous  com- 
munications with  regard  to  it.  An  interesting 
one  appeared  on  October  4th  with  reference  to 
the  candidacy  for  the  State  Legislature  of  Jacob 
Burnet,  who  had  been  opposed  by  some  Jeffer- 
sonians  by  reason  of  his  fedcralistic  sympathies. 
The  writer  felt  called  upon  to  state  that  he  had 
positive  assurances  that  Mr.  Burnet  if  elected 
would  support  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  October  10,  1814,  appears  a  notice  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Harmonical  Society 
at  Mr.  Burt  s  tavern  at  which  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  society  should  meet  on  Satur- 
day evening  of  each  succeeding  week. 

On  October  18th  the  information  is  given 
that  "the  Reverend  William  Gray  of  Lebanon 
will  preach  in  the  court  room  this  evening  at 
early  candle  light."  The  same  issue  contains  an 
abstract  of  the  election  held  in  Hamilton  County. 
The  highest  number  of  voles  cast  seems  to  have 
been  for  E.  Brown  for  Representative.  He  re- 
ceived 1,358  votes.  Peter  Bell  received  1.337 
for  the  same  office.  Jacob  Burnet  ran  far  behind, 
receiving  but  562  which  however  was  enough 
to  elect  him  as  well  as  Brown  and  Bell.  John 
McLean  for  Congress  received  1.355  votes  which 
seem  to  have  been  all  cast  for  this  office.  John 
Jones  was  elected  Senator,  C.  Webb,  commis- 
sioner, Daniel  Cosbrook,  sheriff  and  I.  Spinning, 
coroner.  The  vote  for  Governor  was  pretty  well 
divided,  Othniel  Looker  receiving  727  and 
Thomas  Worthington  607  votes. 

On  October  25th,  the  editors  notified  the  sub- 
scribers that  "we  must  have  money."  This  an- 
nouncement does  not  seem  unwarranted  in  view 
i>f  the  further  statement  that  many  of  the  sub- 
scribers were  in  arrears  for  five  years  or  more. 
Anxious  inquirers  were  notified  that  Dr.  Drake's 
"Picture  of  Cincinnati"  was  in  press.  An  ad- 
vertisement offers  wood  cutters  75  cents  a  day. 
On  November  8th  appears  the  notice  that  the 
steamboat  "Enterprise"  would  depart  on  Mon- 
day, the  14th  instant,  for  Pittsburg.    A  new  anil 


afterwards  well  known  store  is  announced  in 
the  advertisement  of  Jeremiah  Xeave  &  Son. 
Another  firm,  West,  Stanley  &  Grant,  who  oc- 
cupied the  "Yellow  House'"  on  the  corner  oi 
Main  and  Front  streets  well  known  by  the  name 
of  "Stanley's  Store."  notified  all  persons  "who 
had  but  little  of  the  ready  which  they  may  wish  to 
dispose  of  to  advantage"  that  they  were  suffering 
from  a  case  of  conscience  which  they  found 
greatly  at  variance  with  their  interest  and  which 
they  were  resolved  to  put  at  rest  by  offering  their 
goods  at  prices  for  which  they  can  afford  them. 
Another  new  advertising  firm  is  that  of  Sayre, 
Avery  &  Sayre  on  Main  street  who  include 
in  their  stock  dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware  and 
qucensware.  On  November  15th  appears  the  in- 
formation that  the  French  evening  school  had 
been  removed  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Best  at  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Cider  streets,  where  also 
an  afternoon  school  for  young  ladies  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  recurring  plea  of  the  editors  that  they 
must  have  money  was  varied  on  the  22nd  with 
the  statement  that  wheat  would  be  recived  for 
subscriptions.  On  December  20th  the  Cincin- 
nati Steam  Mill  through  William  Greene  acting 
agent  offers  75  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat.  The 
wheat  must  be  full  (kd  j>ounds  to  the  bushel  and 
clean.  Farmers  are  in  formed  that  if  they  will 
bring  the  wheat  they  intend  to  plant  it  will  he 
cleaned  in  the  best  manner  gratis.  "The  life  of 
farming  is  to  sow  clean  seed."  The  same  num- 
ber contains  the  advertisements  of  James  Rey- 
nolds &  Company  on  Main  street  on  the  Hill; 
Ruffin  &  Oliver  on  Main  street,  fourth  door 
north  of  Columbian  Inn.  at  the  frame  house  late- 
ly occupied  by  William  Burke.  Esq.  for  the  Post 
Office;  Alexander  MeCaine's  book  and  stationery 
store  in  the  house  lately  occupied  by  Dr.  Cris- 
sey  on  Main  street  where  also  was  kept  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  dry  goods;  Samuel  Newell. 
D.  Drake  &  Company,  druggists  (to  the  effect 
that  they  returned  to  their  old  and  improved 
stand  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street  nearly  op- 
|K>site  the  Lower  Market  house)  ;  J.  \V.  Sturm, 
jeweler,  in  Columbia  street  next  door  east  of  Ma- 
jor Halley's:  Alexander  Gibson,  brush  manu- 
factory :  the  Cincinnati  Manufacturing  Company 
and  A.  Dunseth.  Other  advertisements  are 
those  of  the  Nova  Caesarea  Harmony  I-odge 
No.  2.  as  to  an  anniversary  meeting  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  and  of  the  Cincinnati  Miami  Bible 
Society. 

Mrs.  Lee's  Female  Academy  on  Main  street. 
Cincinnati,  next  door  to  the  Farmers'  &  Meehan- 
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ics'  Bank  announces,  on  January  nth,  the  com- 
mencement of  its  second  session.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  brandies  Mrs.  Lee  taught  needle 
work  including  "Filigree  I'rint  Work,  Ribbon 
do.  and  Embroidery  in  shcncals." 

A  new  lumber  yard  (of  J.  Wood  and  W.v 
Lambdin)  was  announced  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Fourth  and  Broadway. 

The  issues  of  the  papers  which  contain  various 
reports  of  the  success  of  General  Jackson  at  New 
Orleans  contain  also  a  reference  to  a  report  that 
several  citizens  of  the  place  had  l>een  detected  in 
supplying  the  enemy  near  New  Orleans  with  pro- 
visions for  which  they  had  been  confined  by  or- 
der of  General  Jackson. 

In  the  issue  of  February  25th,  which  by  the 
politeness  of  Mr.  Baum  and  General  Gano  who 
bad  favored  the  editor  with  Eastern  newspapers 
was  able  to  make  the  announcement  of  Pkaci:, 
the  editor  slates  that  these  calumnies  were  totally 
unfounded.  A  more  complete  statement  appears 
in  the  issue  of  Tuesday,  March  the  7th,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  reports  referred  to  David  C. 
Wallace.  Mr.  Wallace  on  his  arrival  at  New 
Orleans  had  raised  a  company  of  volunteer  boat- 
men of  which  he  was  placed  in  command  by 
General  Jackson.  lie  was  afterwards  placed  in 
command  at  the  fort  in  New  Orleans  in  which 
were  a  number  of  British  prisoners.  A  fellow 
officer  who  had  been  ordered  to  convey  the  pris- 
oners to  Natchez  and  who  was  an  enemy  to  Wal- 
lace made  some  charges  of  misconduct  which 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  Wallace  to  await  trial. 
No  charge  of  treason  to  his  own  country  was 
made.  Wallace  was  subsequently  acquitted  and 
eventually  his  accuser  gave  him  a  written  re- 
traction. 

On  January  5,  1815.  announcement  is  made 
m  the  head  of  fine  arts  that  "the  naval  Panorama 
and  American  Museum  of  wax  figures  is  still 
exhibiting  at  Gen.  Wingate's.  This  collection 
contains  likenesses  of  a  number  of  our  Naval 
I  leroes  who  have  nobly  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  present  contest  with  G.  Britain.  Also  a 
representation  of  the  five  Naval  Victories 
achieved  by  the  gallant  Hull.  Jones.  Decatur. 
Bainbridgc  and  Lawrence  in  five  large  transpar- 
ent scenes  each  containing  ninety  feet  square." 

On  January  11,  1815.  announcement  is  made  1 
of  the  arrival  of  Major-General  Gaines,  the  hero  j 
of  Fort  Eric,  who  was  on  bis  way  to  New  Or-  j 
leans.  A  public  dinner  was  tendered  to  him  by  j 
the  citizens  but  the  invitation  was  declined  on  1 
account  of  the  critical  condition  of  affairs  at 
New  Orleans  whither  he  was  to  proceed  with  all  I 


possible  despatch.  The  same  paper  contains  a 
number  of  orders  with  regard  to  the  de- 
fense of  New  Orleans.  Victory  had  how- 
ever been  achieved  although  the  news  of 
it  had  not  yet  been  received.  A  most  ex- 
traordinary advertisement,  a  column  and  a  half 
in  length,  is  contained  in  this  issue, — that  of 
"Father  Smith's  Pulvis  Excitaria  or  .Life  In- 
vigorating Powder,"  a  remedy  for  almost  even- 
possible  ailment.  The  advertisement  is  signed 
by  Peter  Smith  of  the  Gospel  and  concludes  with 
a  certificate  of  William  Burke  to  the  effect  that 
his  hoarseness  had  lieen  relieved  by  the  use  of 
this  drug  and  that  he  hoped  by  the  blessing  of 
God  to  be  entirely  restored.  The  drug  was  put 
up  in  "small  square  papers  signed  on  one  square 
with  my  name  corresponding  to  the  like  assign- 
ment on  the  bill  attending  it.  without  which  the 
medicine  is  not  to  be  esteemed  genuine."  To  use 
it  the  i>owdcr  must  be  dissolved  in  vinegar  and 
of  the  mixture  a  teaspoonful  was  put  in  a  half 
glass  of  sage  tea  which  could  be  sweetened.  The 
dose  was  to  be  related  in  double  quantity  every 
ten  minutes  'until  the  stomach  becomes  full  warm 
and  easy."  Then  the  patient  must  drink  a  cup 
of  hot  toddy  with  hot  toast  crumbled  into  it  and 
finally  he  must  drink  plentifully  of  some  herb  or 
root  tea  such  as  herb-balm,  pennyroyal,  horse- 
radish root,  square  stock  root  or  blueberry  root, 
any  of  them  alone  or  all  mixed  together.  After 
this  final  dose  the  patient  is  supposed  to  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep  freely.  In  two  hours  the  patient 
it  still  alive  "will  likely  know  if  the  point  aimed 
at  will  succeed."  This  advertisement  is  accom- 
panied by  an  elaborate  system  of  notes  and  a  se- 
ries of  observations  together  with  references  to 
the  author's  medical  lxx>k  called  the  "Indian  Doc- 
tor's Dispensatory."  Despite  the  use  of  this  ex- 
traordinary remedy.  Father  Burke's  hoarseness 
continued  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Dr.  Smith 
was  not  to  have  a  monopoly  for  the  following 
issue  contains  a  notice  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hill  from 
Boston  to  the  effect  that  he  had  taken  a  house  on 
Walnut  street  near  the  Academy  where  he  in- 
tended to  practice  physics  and  surgery.  The  fact 
that  he  had  practiced  13  years  in  a  warm  climate 
where  the  diseases  were  similar  to  this  place  was 
urged  as  of  special  importance. 

The  glorious  victory  of  New  Orleans  was  not 
announced  in  Cincinnati  until  Saturday.  Febru- 
ary 4,  1815.  at  which  time  a  full  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  historic  January  8th  was  pub- 
lished. Even  the  doctors  seem  to  have  been 
troubled  in  collecting  their  accounts.  Dr.  J. 
Farrington  in  this  issue  threatens  to  place  his 
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accounts  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney.  Another 
professional  notice  is  that  of  Scth  M.  Leaven- 
worth in  the  "Yellow  Building"  nearly  opposite 
the  west  end  of  the  market  house  on  the  Hill 
where  the  court  sat.  On  January  26th,  Daniel 
(iano  and  John  S.  Gano  offered  for  sale  a  num- 
Iht  of  building  lots  on  the  square,  on  which  the 
clerk's  office  stands,  also  the  building.  On  Feb- 
ruary. 1 8th,  we  are  it) formed  that  the  Columbian 
Inn  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Luther  (iere. 

John  Wells  on  January  23rd  advertises  that  his 
wife  Rachel  had  left  him.  There  ap|x»ars  on  Feb- 
ruary 18th  "Rachel's  answer  to  John"  reciting 
that  John  had  the  impudence  to  advertise  Rachel 
in  the  newspaper  wherefore  Rachel  thought  it 
her  duty  to  make  known  to  the  public  that  John 
was  a  notorious  liar.  "He  left  me;  and  I  expect 
on  the  account  of  his  being  a  hog  merchant." 
This  same  issue  contains  an  announcement  of 
a  new  town  to  be  laid  out  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking  River  on  the  farm  lately  owned  by 
Thomas  Kennedy.  The  proprietors  of  this  town 
were  R.  M.  (iano.  T.  D.  Carneal  and  John  S. 
(Iano.  Its  name  was  Covington.  The  first  sale 
of  lots  was  had  on  March  20,  1815. 

A  remarkable  advertisement  which  appears  in 
the  issue  of  February  18th  reads  as  follows: 

"To  Dri  (.(.ists  and  other  venders  of  medicine 
in  Ohio  and  Kentucky:  An  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  colored  domestics  of  a  family 
in  this  town,  to  destroy  their  Mistress,  by  infus- 
ing POISON  into  her  coffee.  As  either  Arsenic 
or  Sugar  of  Lead,  or  both,  were  employed— and 
which  will  shortly  be  ascertained  by  analyzation 
— the  Husband  of  the  Lady  earnestly  entreats  all 
persons  who  vend  either  of  those  deleterious  ar- 
ticles, to  give  information  by  note  addressed  to 
either  of  the  printers  here,  whether  any  people  of 
color  (describing  them)  have,  for  a  few  months 
past,  purchased  either  or  l)oth  of  the  poisons 
mentioned,  or  any  other  strong  poison.  In  do- 
ing so,  it  will  serve  the  cause  of  humanity.  Cin- 
cinnati. February  1 1." 

Front  time  to  time  other  familiar  names  ap- 
pear among  the  advertisers,  for  instance  those  of 
Jacob  Bavmiller,  dry  goods, hardware  and  queens- 
ware  :  Henry  D.  Wheeler,  black  and  white- 
smith :  Simeon  Churchill,  sign  and  house  paint- 
er :  Aaron  Drake  &  Company,  glue ;  Jesse  ] 
Hunt,  building  lots  on  Broadway  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth:  Robert  Itoal,  Jr.,  &  Company,  dry 
goods,  etc.;  Jesse  Reeder.  powder;  Philip  P. 
Price,  clock  maker;  Sullivan  &  Locklin.  tailors;  I 
Robert  Best  &  Company  "having  removed 
their  shop  to  the  center  one  of  three  big  brick- 


houses  lately  erected  on  Main  between  Columbia 
and  Market  streets,"  jewelers;  and  Walsh  & 
Matthews,  dry  goods,  and  Sam  Newell  and 
James  Cobb,  saddlers.  Another  advertisement 
is  of  John  Piatt  offering  for  sale  "that  elegant 
stand  for  entertainment  the  Cincinnati  Hotel  at 
present  occupied  by  General  Wingate,  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  Steam  Mill, 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Front  streets."  Another 
advertisement  continued  for  many  months  is  that 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  "Accuser  of  the  Breth- 
ren Exposed,  by  Truth  supported  by  Facts,  in  a 
letter  to  Joshua  L.  Wilson,  minister  of  the  hirst 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincinnati.  By  John 
Goad  foot  Smith,  cabinet  maker."  Another  of 
similar  character  relates  to  "The  Western  Har- 
monist" by  John  McCormick,  cited  elsewhere. 

On  April  15,  181 5,  a  communication  relates  to 
the  result  of  an  experiment  with  steam  lately 
tried  in  the  Cincinnati  steam  mills  by  which  on 
one  pair  of  burr  stones  six  feet  in  diameter,  toj 
bushels  of  wheat  were  ground  in  50.  minutes  and 
on  another  pair  of  the  same  diameter  17  bushels 
were  ground  in  one  hour. 

A  familiar  locality  is  calted  to  mind  in  an  ad- 
vertisement of  David  Loring,  offering  for  sale  a 
number  of  lots  on  the  hank  of  the  river,  one  of 
the  pleasantest  parts  in  Cincinnati,  known  by 
the  name  of  Hobson's  Choice,  this  side  of  the 
steam  sawmill. 

That  the  publishers  did  not  find  the  printing 
of  the  paper  sufficient  to  occupv  all  their  time  is 
shown  by  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Looker 
and  Wallace  on  May  2.  1815,  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  opened  a  store  on  the  west  side  of 
Main  two  doors  above  Samuel  Kidd's  where  they 
offer  a  "handsome  assortment  of  Spring  and 
Summer  goods."  A  communication  of  May  8th 
calls  for  a  meeting  of  the  "Friends  of  Humanity" 
to  be  held  at  the  office  of  Seth  M.  Ixavenworth 
at  early  candle  light  for  the  pur|>ose  of  forming 
a  society  for  the  freeing  o'f  such  poor  Africans  as 
were  held  in  Iwndage  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  State.  This  communication,  signed  by  a 
"friend  to  the  oppressed  Africans."  excited  the 
ire  of  "a  hater  of  duplicity"  who  accuses  the 
judges  with  construing  the  laws  relating  to  per- 
sons of  color  in  a  way  which  would  threaten 
them  with  the  loss  of  privilege,  whatever  that 
may  mean.  It  states  that  the  town  was  overrun 
with  persons  of  color  and  that  such  a  society 
would  invite  scores  of  negroes  to  run  away  from 
Kentucky  and  that  the  zealots  of  African  free- 
dom in  other  places  have  been  guilty  of  forg- 
ery, perjury  and  violence.  For  this  reason  he 
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thought  that  as  long  as  the  magistrates,  judges 
and  prepossessions  of  the  jx?ople  were  all  en- 
gaged for  the  protection  of  these  people  it  was 
not  necessary  to  form  a  phalanx  of  this  kind  and 
thereby  encourage  an  in  tin  x  of  negroes  innumer- 
able as  the  locusts  ami  frogs  which  infested 
Kgypt. 

The  Liberty  Hall  of  May  9.  1815,  contains  the 
extraordinary  news  from  Europe  of  the  return 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  the  Emperor  of 
France  on  the  20th  of  March  and  the  departure 
of  King  l«ouis  and  the  princes  of  his  family 
lor  England  on  the  tyth  of  March.  This  ex- 
traordinary series  of  events  filled  practically  the 
whole  paper  of  May  5,  1815.  On  June  5th,  D. 
Drake  &  Company  published  a  card  notifying 
the  inhabitants  that  they  had  commenced  the 
manufacturing  of  artificial  mineral  waters  in  a 
retired  department  of  their  drug  store  where 
ladies  who  were  desirous  of  attending  at  the  foun- 
tain could  find  it  sufficiently  detached  from  the 
bustle  and  confusion  of  business  as  to  render 
their  visits  tranquil  as  they  were  salutary  and 
refreshing.  The  ship  news  at  the  port  of  Cin- 
cinnati of  that  day  announces  the  arrival  on 
June  1st  of  the  barge  "Nonsuch,*'  Capt.  M.  Ftaum 
of  New  Orleans,  cargo. — cotton  and  sugar.  On 
June  19th  is  chronicled  the  fact  that  the  steam- 
boat '•Enterprise'*  bad  arrived  at  I-ouisville  on 
the  1st  instant  in  25  days  from  New  Orleans; 
left  Louisville  on  the  10th  and  arrived  at  this 
place  on  the  13th.  She  departed  on  the  15th 
for  Pittsburg.  (  hi  the  same  day  J.  I>.  Robinson 
claims  that  three  gentlemen  whom  he  denom- 
inates as  thieves  and  robbers  had  broken  into  his 
enclosure  to  steal  the  dimension  of  his  horse 


wheel  in  order  to  obtain  a  patent  right  for  their 
invention.  He  offers  six  cents  for  the  disclosure 
of  their  names. 

That  the  publisher's  lot  is  not  always  a  happy- 
one  is  shown  by  the  advertisement  of  Si.  S.  1'etit 
to  the  patrons  of  the  Spirit  of  the  West  to  the 
effect  that  circumstances  of  an  uncontrollable 
nature  had  compelled  him  to  dispose  of  his  print- 
ing establishment  and  he  therefore  called  upon 
his  patrons  for  arrearages.  His  embarrassments 
were  too  well  known  to  require  a  minutia  of  ex- 
planation. He  was  confined  in  the  prison  cell 
for  debt. 

Other  extras  were  called  for  on  August  17th 
and  August  21st  by  reason  of  the  defeat  of  Na- 
poleon at  Waterloo.  The  first  extra  contains 
Wellington's  account  (dated  June  19)  of  his  suc- 
cess and  the  second  gives  the  news  of  the  ab- 
dication of  Napoleon  and  the  proclamation  of  his 
son  as  Emperor  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II. 

The  first  issue  of  the  combined  paper.  Liberty 
Hall  ami  Cineiunati  Gazette,  was  that  of  Decem- 
ber 11,  1  Si  5.  The  explanation  of  the  addition  to 
the  title  is  given  by  the  publishers  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  it  was  from  a  desire  not 
only  to  designate  the  place  of  publication  but  the 
object. — "that  of  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  this  flourishing  city  and  State."  The  new 
paper  continued  to  be  of  the  same  size,  four 
pages  of  five  columns  each.  The  first  page  of 
the  first  number  was  entirely  taken  up  by  ad- 
vertisements but  this  was  soon  changed  and  a 
large  part  of  the  advertisements  was  moved  to 
the  last  page.  The  local  news  was  as  before  of 
very  slight  consequence,  the  first  number  in  fact 
not  containing  any  local  item. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  CINCINNATI  (1802-1819)-IV. 

RELIGION,  EDUCATION,  MEDICINE,  INTERNAL 
AFFAIRS  AND  WAR  OF  1812. 

The  Churches— The  Educational  Institutions — Thk  Medical  Profession— The  Financial  In- 
stitutions—Steamroats— Physical  Disturbances— The  Growth  ok  thk  Population— The 
Makkets — The  Bridges — The  War  ok  1812. 


THE  CHLRCIIF.S. 

A  numlxrr  of  changes  look  place  in  the  re- 
ligious community  during  the  town  life  of  Cin- 
cinnati. After  the  termination  of  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace  in  April,  1804.  the  First 
I'reshyterian  Church  was  without  any  minister 
for  a  few  years.  The  New  Light  <loctrines 
seem  to  have  produced  dissensions  and  it  was 
impossible  to  agree  u|xni  a  permanent  pastor. 
'Three  ministers.  Revs.  Dnnlevy,  McNemar  and 
Thompson,  had  seceded  from  the  Presbytery  and 
the  first  two  finally  joined  the  Shakers.  In  fact 
the  Cincinnati  church  was  refused  representa- 
tion in  that  body  because  of  allowing  New  Light 
preachers  in  its  pulpit.  Rev.  Peter  Davis  offi- 
ciated for  a  short  time  and  at  his  death  Rev. 
John  Davies  also  acted  on  occasion.  Interest  in 
the  church  was  revived  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1  Soft  and  in  January,  1807.  the  church  was  regu- 
larly incorporated  at  the  First  Presbyterian  So- 
ciety. Its  first  trustees,  elected  July  1st  of  that 
year,  were  James  IZwin,  Joseph  Van  Horn,  David 
F.  \Vad<\  Thomas  McFarland  and  Robert  Merric. 
Jacob  P.nrnet  was  the  treasurer.  Its  member- 
ship had  increased  to  about  eighty  and  the  church 
longed  "for  a  man  of  Cod  who  would  take  charge 
o|  it  and  stay."  The  man  was  found  in  Un- 
person of  Rev.  Joshua  Lacy  Wilson,  who  ac- 


cepted the  charge  of  the  church  on  May  28, 
1808,  coming  to  this  city  from  Bardstown,  Ken- 
tucky. Wilson  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  at 
that  time  34  years  of  age  and  of  four  years  ser- 
vice in  the  ministry.  He  remained  for  38  years 
*'a  powerful  and  positive  force  in  the  communi- 
ty. *  *  *  He  had  the  ruggedness  and  se- 
verity of  doctrinal  conviction  that  impress  while 
they  dismay  us  in  Hawthorne's  pictures  of  Puri- 
tan New  Hngland.  He  prosecuted  the  trial  of 
Lyman  Beechcr  his  brother  pastor  and  pressed 
it  to  the  conclusion,  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
that  was  m  Prym  and  Prynne,  in  Mather  and 
Flint.  The  voice  of  Nicaea  was  not  more  bind- 
ing upon  Athanasius  and  Leo.  than  was  the 
truth  as  he  had  been  taught  it  upon  Dr.  Wilson, 
and  no  man  ever  spoke  with  Uss  uncertain  sound 
upon  the  principles  of  the  faith."  I  Dudley  Ward 
Rhodes.) 

Wilson  was  a  native  of  Bedford  County,  Vir- 
ginia, where  be  was  bom  on  September  22,  1774. 
His  parents  subsequently  moved  to  Kentucky 
at  the  time  he  was  seven  years  of  age  and  it 
was  there  he  made  his  preparation  for  the  min- 
istry for  which  he  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Transylvania.  He  entered  upon  his 
work  when  he  was  30  years  nf  age  at  Bards- 
town where  be  remained  until  be  removed  to 
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Cincinnati  in  1808.  His  ministry  Iutc  was  ter- 
minated by  his  death  March  14,  1846.  His 
IkhIv  rests  in  Spring  drove  Cemetery. 

Mansfield  comments  on  him  as  follows  :  "The 
city  he  found  a  village  of  one  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  left  it,  at  his  death,  with  one  hundred 
thousand.  In  this  period  Dr.  W  ilson  maintained 
throughout  the  same  uniform  character  and  the 
same  inflexible  firmness  in  principle.  He  was 
a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  with  great  energy 
and  decision  of  character.  Tin*  principles  he 
once  adopted  he  held  with  indomitable  courage 
and  unyielding  tenacity.  He  was  not  only  a 
Presbyterian,  but  one  of  the  >trictest  sect.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  contended  with 
earnestness  for  what  he  thought  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  that  in  this  he  some- 
times appeared  as  much  of  the  soldier  as  the 
saint.  In  consequence  of  these  characteristics, 
many  persons  supposed  him  a  harsh  or  bigoted 
man.  Hut  this  was  a  mistake,  unless  to  be  in 
earnest  is  harshness,  and  to  maintain  one's  prin- 
ciples bigotry.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Wilson 
was  kind,  charitable,  and  in  those  things  he 
thought  right,  liberal.  Among  these  was  the 
great  cause  of  popular  education.  ( >f  this  lie 
was  a  most  zealous  advocate,  hut  demanded  that 
education  should  be  founded  on  religion,  and  the 
Bible  should  be  a  primary  element  in  all  public 
education." 

The  same  writer  in  his  "Memories"  says  of 
him  that  after  making  due  allowance  for  gen- 
erals, lawyers  and  merchants  there  was  no  man 
in  the  Cincinnati  of  that  day  (1825)  more  noted, 
more  respected  or  more  remarkable.  "Personally 
I  knew  little  of  hnn,  but  his  name  and  acts  in 
society  were  known  to  everybody.  lie  was  a 
man  amiable  in  character,  just  in  life,  of  great 
authority  and  scarcely  less  pugnacity.  So  though 
no  Isliniaclite  his  hand  was  uplifted  against  the 
Ishmaelitcs  when  they  came  in  his  way.    *  * 

1  Wilson  took  the  P.ible  in  the  simplicity  of  ', 
faith  and  its  terms  literally.  It  is  said  he  never 
would  have  a  portrait  or  picture  in  his  house 
because  it  was  an  image.  He  was  a  strict  Cal- 
vinist  and  thought  he  should  earnestly  contend 
for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the 
Saints."    (Memories,  p.  150.) 

The  pastorale  of  Dr.  Wilson  was  so  success- 
ful that  in  1812  it  became  necessary  to  arrange 
for  a  larger  building.  For  this  purpose  another 
subscription  paper  was  circulated.  By  its  terms 
the  money  was  to  erect  an  edifice  for  public 
worship  in  which  each  subscriber  should  have  the  1 
right  to  purchase  a  pew  at  public  auction,  which  I 


pews  were  to  be  subject  to  an  annual  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  minister.  The  subscriptions 
given  aggregated  $16,745,  and  some  of  the  sums 
given  were  quite  large.  William  I.ytle  gave  in 
land  Si, 000  and  Jacob  Burnet  and  Martin  Baum 
gave  $500  each.  Daniel  Sy  mines,  David  K. 
Wade,  Jesse  Hunt.  Lucy  Ziegler,  James  Fergu- 
son  and'  Joel  Williams  gave  S400  each,  the  last 
named  subscription  being  in  land.  Joseph  Ruff- 
ner,  William  Woodward,  Elmore  Williams,  Will- 
iam Stanley  and  Thomas  draham  gave  $300 
each.  ldm^Ki(l<llc_^d James  KitUUe  gave  $2=;p 
each.  N' icl  1  olas  L011 g worth  su bsc r ibed  the  same 
sum,  of  which  $200  was  to  be  in  cash.  His  sub- 
scription was  conditional  u|xin  the  raising  of 
$12,000.  Others  subscribed  sums  varying  from 
$200  down  as  low  as  S25.  Among  the  prominent 
names  of  tiiese  subscribers  are  those  of  Culbert- 
son  Park.  Samuel  Stitt,  Francis  Carr,  Casper 
Hopple,  drifhn  Veatman,  Samuel  I-owry,  Will- 
iam P.arr,  John  Kidd,  David  Kilgour,  William 
Irwin,  Jacob  Williams,  Nathaniel  lieeder,  Jesse 
Reedcr.  William  Betts,  John  S.  Wallace,  Jacob 
P. ay  miller  and  John  Armstrong.  Each  one  sub- 
scril>cd  two  hundred  dollars.  ( ieorge  P.  Tor- 
rence,  O.  M.  Spencer.  Isaac  Bales.  Clark  Bates. 
Giarles  L'Hommedicu,  Daniel  Drake,  Robert  Al- 
lison, Jonah  Martin,  Samuel  W.  Davies,  and 
Jeremiah  Hunt  were  also  among  the  subscribers. 

The  building  was  begun  at  once  but  not  com- 
pleted until  the  winter  of  1814.  The  structure 
which  was  afterwards  known  as  the  "two  horned" 
church  was  situated  just  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
building  and  faced  Main  street.  It  was  of  brick. 
(<H  by  85  feet  with  two  square  towers  crowned* 
with  cupolas  at  its  corners  which  gave  it  its 
name.  It  contained  a  large  audience  room  with 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pews  provided  by  five 
broad  aisies.  Around  three  sides  ran  a  gallery 
and  in  the  back  was  an  octagonal  projection  for 
:i  vcstTv.  Its  height  from  the  ground  was  but 
40  feet  except  at  the  corners  where  the  ciqxMas 
were  80  feet  high.  This  is  what  gave  it  the 
low  and  heavy  appearance  of  which  Dr.  Drake 
complained.  -—-J 

The  old  church  was  sold  to  Rev.  William 
Burke  who  conducted  an  independent  Methodist 
church  and  who  moved  it  to  the  west  side  of 
Vine  street  about  where  the  Emery  Arcade  is 
now  located.  As  is  well  known,  in  1847  it  was 
broken  up  and  some  of  its  timbers  were  used 
for  building  cottages  in  Texas  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Clark  and  Cutter  streets. 

The  women  of  the  congregation  took  a  large 
part  in  its  work.     In  the  early  directories  full 
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lists  of  various  societies  connected  with  the 
church  were  given,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  officers  which  included  many  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  the  day. 

The  growth  of  the  city  was  probably  the  prin- 
cipal cause  for  the  organization  of  a  new  church 
although  the  exact  circumstances  are  not  clearly 
understood.  We  are  told  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  session  held  September  13,  .1814,  that  a 
communication  was  received  from  Charles  Greene 
and  John  Kelso  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
another  church.  Tins  met  with  opposition  but 
it  was  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  records  of  that  society  begin  Jan- 
uary 29,  1810,  although  its  organization  was 
not  authoritatively  settled  until  1818.  It  orig- 
inated virtually  in  a  small  colony  from  the  First 
Church  who  worshiped  for  some  two  years  in 
such  rams  as  they  could  find  about  the  city, 
in  private  houses,  in  school  rooms  and  the  like. 
In  an  application  to  the  Presbytery  for  a  min- 
ister to  supply  them,  they  offered  the  sum  of 
$550  per  annum.  In  1817  or  1818  they  erected  a 
small  huilding  on  the  east  side  of  Wal- 
nut street  a  little  north  of  Fifth,  where 
they  continued  to  worship  for  about  12 
years.  "The  erection  of  this  humble  build- 
ing cost  them  not  a  little  of  trouble  and 
anxiety.  One  of  those  mothers  in  Israel  used 
to  relate  that  at  one  time  they  were  stopped  in 
the  work  for  want  of  ittmbcr:  they  had  not 
been  able  to  lay  it  in  beforehand,  and'  there  was 
none  in  the  city,  and  none  expected. 

"They  had  a  prayer-meeting  at  her  house,  and, 
among  other  things,  prayed  earnestly  that  God 
would  help  them  along  with  the  work.  Xext 
morning  some  of  the  members  happening  to  be 
at  the  river,  saw  a  raft  of  lumber  afloat  which 
the  men  aboard  could  not  kind  for  want  of  help. 
So  they  hurried  out,  helped  them  ashore,  and 
in  return  got  a  supply  of  IiuuIkt  very  cheap, 
and  thanked  God  for  it.  The  architect  of  the 
Court  House  had  a  lot  of  window-sash,  which, 
through  some  mistake,  would  not  fit,  and  gave 
them  to  the  church  at  half  price.  Thus  it  was 
that  little  church  was  built. 

"The  salary  of  Mr.  Root,  the  first  settled  pas- 
tor, was  nominally  one  thousand  dollars ;  but  it 
was  fixed  at  a  time  when  the  circulating  medium 
here  was  greatly  depreciated,  and  ultimately  con- 
tracts of  that  period  were  generally  settled  at 
one-third  discount  for  specie ;  so  that  Mr.  Root 
received  only  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars 
in  coin.  I  presume  his  salary  was  ultimately 
raised  above  that  sum.  though  I  find  no  record 
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of  it."  (Nathaniel  Wright's  Memorial  Address, 
p.  9.  ) 

1  he  membership  of  this  church  included  some 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  citizens, 

'  among  them  such  men  as  Judge  Unmet,  Martin 
ftaum,  John  H.  Groesbeck,  Nathaniel  Wright 
and  Henry  Starr.  Of  the  first  11  members,  how- 
ever, but  four  were  men.  The  church  prospered 
and  grew  until  it  found  it  necessary  to  move 
once  more,  which  it  did  in  1830.  In  this  year 
it  took  charge  of  the  building  on  the  south  side 
of  Fourth  street  between  Vine  and  Race,  the 
site  of  the  present  McAlpin  store  where  it  re- 
mained for  43  years,  to  remove  at  the  end  of 
that  time  to  its  present  location  at  Eighth  and 
Kim  streets. 

Rev.  William  Ihtrke  had  preached  several 
times,  as  already  stated,  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
Methodists  ami  once  in  the  Court  House  but 
the  actual  birth  of  Methodism  in  Cincinnati  is 
said  to  be  due  to  Rev.  John  Collins  who  was 
a  fanner  living  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Little 
Miami.  In  New  Jersey,  his  old  home,  he  had 
l>cen  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  and  had  preached 
in  his  own  neighborhood  beyond  the  Miami  on 
several  occasions.  One  day  he  came  to  town 
to  buy  salt  and  to  his  great  joy  he  found  that 
the  storekeper  Mr.  Carter  was  a  Methodist. 
Such  an  opportunity  could  not  be  neglected  and 
in  the  evening  the  young  New  Jersey  cxhorter 
preached  to  12  people  in  an  upper  room  in  Mr. 
Carter's  house  on  Front  street  between  Walnut 

I  and  Vine.  The  text  of  the  sermon  was:  "And 
he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved ;  but  he 
that  believed!  not  shall  de  damned."'  Mark  XVI, 
'5,  16. 

The  assemblage  is  described  by  the  writer  of 
the  life  of  Collins  as  follows:  "Will  the  reader 
linger  a  moment  on  that  remarkable  congrega- 
tion of  twelve — not  remarkable  for  their  posi- 
tions in  society,  but  as  the  first  assemblage  of 
Methodists,  to  hear  a  sermon  by  a  Methodist 
preacher,  in  a  town  which,  in  a  few  years,  was 
to  become  noted  for  Methodism?  In  the  small 
apartment,  lighted  with  one  or  two  flickering 
candles,  sat  the  twelve.  The  preacher  performed 
his  duty  most  faithfully  and  affectionately. 
Many  tears  were  shed.  Some  wept  under  a 
conviction  of  their  sins,  others  from  a  joyful 
hope  of  the  future.  The  speaker  had  a  word 
for  each  bearer,  and  it  took  effect.  There  were 
no  dry  eyes  nor  unfeeling  hearts  in  the  congre- 
gation.   How  small  and  how  feeble  was  this 
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beginning;  and  yet  who  can  limit  the  conse- 
quences which  followed  it?" 

Shortly  afterwards,  Rev.  John  Sale,  from  the 
Scioto  circuit,  preached  in  a  house  on  Main  street 
between  Front  and  Second  streets  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  35  people  and  organized  the  first  society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Cincinnati. 

"After  preaching,  a  proposition  was  made  to 
organize  a  society  in  the  usual  way,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  discipline  of  the  church.  According- 
ly, a  chapter  was  read  from  the  Bible ;  then  fol- 
lowed singing,  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  the 
General  Rules  of  the  society.  All  then  who  felt 
desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  society, 
and  were  willing  to  abide  by  the  General  Rules 
as  they  had  been  read,  came  forward  and  gave 
in  their  names.  The  number  who  presented 
themselves  on  that  occasion  was  only  eight,  con- 
sisting of  the  following,  namely:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter,  their  son  and  daughter  (the  latter  after- 
wards Mrs.  Dennison,  mother  of  Governor  Den- 
nison,  and  long  a  resident  of  Cincinnati),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair. 
Mr.  Gibson  was  appointed  the  reader. 

"A  regular  church  being  organized,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  have  preaching  regularly 
every  two  weeks  by  the  circuit  preachers.  The 
society  received  an  accession  in  tlu;  ensuing 
spring  by  the  arrival  in  town  of  two  Methodist 
families,' namely,  those  of  Messrs.  Nelson  and 
Hall,  and  their  families.  *  *  *  *  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  little  log  school  house 
below  the  Hill,  and  not  far  from  the  old  fort. 
The  location  of  this  school  house  was  such  as  to 
accommodate  the  villagers;  and  as  its  site  was 
somewhere  not  far  from  the  intersection  of  Law- 
rence and  Congress  streets,  it  is  presumed  that 
this  portion  of  the  town  was  the  most  thickly- 
inhabited.  Sometimes  the  rowdies  would  stone 
the  house:  and  on  one  occasion  Ezekiel  Hall, 
a  zealous  Methodist,  and  one  who  was  always 
present  to  lead  the  singing,  was  taken  by  the 
rowdies  after  the  meeting,  ami  carried  to  his 
home  on  Main  street,  where,  after  giving  him 
three  hearty  cheers  for  his  zeal  and  fortitude, 
they  left  him.  The  rioters  were  followed  by 
two  very  strong  young  men,  who  were  members 
of  the  church,  and  had  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  protect  their  feeble  brother.  The  young  men 
were  Benjamin  Stewart,  now  (1854)  living  near 
Carthage,  in  this  county,  and  Robert  Richard- 
son, now  living  on  Broadway,  in  this  city." 
(Finlev's  Western  Mcth<xlism. ) 

During  the  following  year  the  Methodist  min 
ister  was  Rev.  John  Meek.     In  this  year  too 


was  held  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  William 
Burke,  the  presiding  elder,  the  first  revival  meet- 
ing. Enthusiasm  by  this  time  had  reached  the 
point  of  erecting  a  church.  A  lot  for  the  build- 
ing and  for  the  cemetery  was  purchased  on  the 
north  side  of  Fifth  street  between  Sycamore 
and  Broadway  and  here  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Wesley  Chapel  was  erected  the  Wesley  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  so  long  known  as  the 
"Old  Stone  Church."  which  was  finished  and 
dedicated  in  1806.  This  building  was  about  20 
feet  wide  and  40  feet  long  and  was  soon  found 
of  insufficient  capacity.  The  rear  end  was  taken 
out  and  a  brick  structure  20  feet  deep  was  added 
to  it.  In  course  of  time  the  sides  of  the  brick 
part  were  taken  out  and  the  building  extended 
20  feet  in  three  directions  giving  the  church  the 
form  of  a  cross.  This  church  was  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  episodes.  Elder  William  Burke 
was  regularly  assigned  to  it  in  181 1  and  preached 
there  three  times  every  Sunday  and  on  Wednes- 
day nights.  As  the  .Methodists  were  too  poor 
to  buy  a  stove  to  warm  the  house  in  winter  and 
crowded  the  church  to  its  full  capacity  every 
Sunday  morning,  (he  breath  of  the  listeners 
would  condense  on  the  walls,  causing  the  water 
to  run  down  and  across  the  floor.  Father  Burke 
as  he  was  called  finally  lost  his  voice  and  Mans- 
field says  that  he  "always  spoke  low  and  in 
guttural  tones.  He  was  always  chewine  tobac- 
co, and  being  a  |>ostmastcr  was  always  a  Demo- 
crat. He  was  a  strong  Methodist  and  seemed 
an  amiable  man."    (Memories,  p.  152.) 

Another  incident  of  early  Methodist  days  is 
told  concerning  the  Conference  in  1813.  The 
crowds  were  so  large  that  no  church  was  able 
to  hold  them  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  Lower  Market  street  between  Sycamore  and 
Broadway.  Here  at  eleven  o'clock  the  services 
began,  being  participated  in  by  Rev.  Learner 
Blackman  and  several  other  ministers.  Among 
the  latter  was  the  John  Collins  of  the  earlier 
days,  "who.  from  the  same  butcher's  block 
whereon  the  preachers  had  stood,  commenced, 
with  a  soft  and  silvery  voice,  to  sell  the  sham- 
bles, as  only  John  Collins  could,  in  the  market. 
These  he  made  emblematic  of  a  full  salvation, 
without  money  and  without  price.  It  was  not 
long  till  the  vast  assembly  were  in  tears  at  the 
melting,  moving  strains  of  the  eloquent  preacher." 

The  first  named  minister.  Rev.  Learner  Black- 
man,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  earlier 
Methodist  preachers.  He  was  a  brother-in-law 
of  Collins  and  in  the  fall  of  181 5  was  crossing 
the  river  with  his  newly  married  young  wife 
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to  Covington  on  the  way  to  his  new  station  in/ 
Kentucky.  The  ferry  boat  was  a  crazy  craft  I 
with  sails  ami  paddles.  The  hoisting  of  the 
sails  frightened  Mr.  Blackman's  horses  and  they 
plunged  overlxxird  dragging  him  with  them. 
Although  a  good  swimmer,  he  was  entangled  in 
the  harness  and  was  struck  by  the  heels  of  the 
animals  and  sank  at  once. 

Other  churches  established  during  this  jn-riod 
were  those  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Society  found- 
ed in  181 1  by  Rev.  Adam  Hurdus,  and  the 
Friends  whose  meeting  house  was  west  of  West- 
ern row  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets  on  a 
site  part  of  which  is  still  owned  by  that  organi- 
zation. The  first  meeting  house  was  built  by 
Peyton  Short  of  Kentucky  in  the  year  1800  (this 
date  is  disputed).  The  people  are  said  to  have 
wondered  "why  he  built  those  two  nice  hewn 
iog  houses  away  out  in  the  woods  there."  After 
a  time  one  John  Arnot  rented  the  one  toward 
the  west  and  "cut  wo<xl  on  the  lot  and  with  a 
cart  and  two  oxen  hauled  the  wood  away  down 
town."  This  house  was  bought  by  the  Friends 
in  1813.  A  frame  structure  was  put  on  the  east 
and  with  a  few  changes  the  building  served  its 
purpose  until  1859  when  it  was  replaced  by  the 
brick  building  so  familiar  to  our  contemporaries. 
Before  this  time  the  Friends  had  held  their  gath- 
.  erings  in  private  houses,  particularly  that  of  the 
late  Oliver  M.  Spencer,  and  a  public  meeting 
had  been  held  in  the  Court  House  on  Main  street 
south  of  Fifth  street  in  the  year  1812,  which 
was  attended  by  the  celebrated  English  Quaker, 
Elizabeth  Robson. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  was  a  log  house  on 
Front,  street,  where,  in  1813.  11  members  wor- 
shiped for  a  time.  By  1815  it  had  increased 
to  a  membership  of  30  and  the  congregation 
augmented  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  first 
baptism  by  immersion  was  performed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1814.  The  church  soon  moved  to  its 
brick  building  at  Sixth  street  and  Lodge  alley, 
where  it  had  been  presented  with  a  lot  by  Gen. 
John  S.  Gano.  The  church  divided  in  1816 
and  the  minority  party  for  a  time  existed  as  the 
Enon  Baptist  Church. 

The  German  Christian  Church  was  started  in 
1814  by  Rev.  Joseph  Zesline  who  died  in  1818. 
Father  Burke's  church  known  as  the  Wes- 
levan  Methodist  Church  was  incorporated  in 
1817.  It  worshiped  for  a  long  time  on  Vine  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 

The  first  Protestant  Episcopal  Gmrch  known 
as  Girist  Giurch  was  formed  at  Dr.  Drake's 
house  on  East  Third  street  on  May  18,  1817. 


;  Among  the  original  members  were  General  Har- 
I  rison,  Griffin  Yeatman,  Jacob  Baymiller  and  Ar- 
thur St.  Clair,  Jr.  The  congregation  met  about 
from  place  to  place  at  first,  at  times  in  a  large 
cotton  factory  in  Lodge  alley  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  streets,  then  in  the  old  Presbyterian  Gntrch 
and  finally  in  the  Baptist  building  on  West  Sixth 
street  which  was  lwuglit  by  this  church.  Rev. 
Samuel  Johnson  was  the  rector  at  this  time.  In 
1818  the  society  purchased  a  burial  lot  for  $3,000, 
which  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  city  in  i860  for 
$35,000  and  now  forms  a  part  of  Washington 
Park. 

The  Catholic  Giurch  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers,  but  seems  to  have  had  no  fixed  place 
of  abode.  A  frame  church  had  been  built  for 
it  in  the  so-called  "Northern  Liberties"  but  as 
yet  no  priest  had  been  assigned  to  it. 

Several  of  the  churches  had  cemeteries  at- 
tached to  them.  The  only  public  cemetery  was 
that  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which  by 
1810  had  lKCome  so  nearly  filled  as  to  make  neces- 
sary the  purchase  of  one  of  the  out-lots  on  the 
site  of  Washington  Park.  The  Methodist  Church 
had  a  small  cemetery  attached  to  it  but  the  Bap- 
tist Church  by  reason  of  the  sniallness  of  its 
iot  was  without  any  special  burying  place.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Ill  K    EM'CATIONAl.  INSTITUTIONS. 

An  act  passed  February  3,  1807  (5  O.  L., 
120).  appointed  John  Riddle,  Joseph  Van  Horn, 
William  Strattou,  litiian  Stone,  Stephen  Wood. 
Samuel  Hildritch,  Luke  Foster.  Matthew  Xim- 
mn  and  Daniel  Synimcs,  commissioners  to  raise 
by  way  of  a  lottery  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $6,000 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Cincinnati  Cniversity.  At 
least  $1,500  of  this  sum  was  to  be  expended  for 
l>ooks  and  astronomical  apparatus.  The  com- 
missioners were  to  be  sworn  before  the  clerk 
of  the  court  and  to  publish  their  scheme,  of 
the  lottery  in  three  or  more  newspapers  and 
enter  into  a  bond  for  the  sum  of  $50,000  each. 
The  result  of  the  drawing  was  to  be  published 
in  the  newspapers  of  Cincinnati  and  Giillicothe 
and  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Hamilton  County.  The  commissioners 
were  not  permitted  to  retain  more  than  15  per 
cent  of  the  whole  prizes  obtained  in  said  lottery. 

By  a  subsequent  act  passed  February  17,  1807 
(7  O.  L.  195).  the  commissioners  were  given 
greater  powers  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
scheme  and  William  Ruffin,  William  Ramsey. 
Martin  Baum  and  Jacob  Burnet  were  appointed 
commissioners  in  place  of  Ethan  Stone,  Samuel 
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Uil.lritch.  Matllicw  Nimmo  ami  Daniel  >y  tunics 
who  had  refused  to  act. 

In  the  year  1806  an  association  under  the 
name  of  the  Cincinnati  University  had  Urn 
formed  which  was  incorporated  in  the  following 
year  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  without  endowment  and  per- 
mission was  obtained  from  the  Legislature  to 
obtain  money  by  this  lottery.  A  large  mimkr 
ot  tickets  were  sold,  but  the  lottery  for  some 
reason  never  took  place  nor  was  the  money  re- 
funded. The  school  house  which  had  been 
erected  was  blown  <|own  on  Sunday,  May  2S. 
iXoy,  and  the  Cincinnati  University  slumbered 
lot  some  time  longer.  (Drake's  Picture  of  Cin- 
cinnati,  p.  157.) 

A  more  successful  attempt  to  establish  an  in- 
stitution for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the 
city  was  made  a  little  later.  In  1S14  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake  and  Rev.  Joshua  L.  Wilson  became  in- 
terested in  the  system  of  education  which  passed 
under  the  name  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  an  Lng- 
lishman.  although  really  the  suggestion  ,,f  An- 
drew P.cll.  a  Scotchman.  I  be  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  this  system  was  the  use  of  the  elder 
pupils  as  monitors  and  to  some  extent  teachers, 
in  whose  charge  were  placed  the  younger  schol- 
ars. It  had  Utn  for  a  time  very  successful 
in  England  and  seemed  particularly  adapted  to  a 
new  community  where  there  was  a  great  scarcity 
of  properly  ipialificd  teachers. 

In  I K 1 4  one  Ldmoud  Harrison  from  Tennessee 
wU>  had  received  instruction  in  the  s\siem 
from  a  pupil  of  I-aneastcr  came  to  <  incinnati 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  school  on  this 
plan,  lie  first  made  a  prop .sitioii  to  the  Metho- 
dist Church  of  which  he  was  a  memU-r  to  es- 
tablish  a  denoniinational  school  on  the  I-incas- 
terian  plan.  The  proposition  was  at  mice  ac- 
cepted and  Kev.  <  >hver  M.  Spencer  drew  up  the 
articles  for  the  government  of  the  association 
but  made  no  provision  for  the  so-called  higher 
instruction.  To  this  omission  and  aU..  to  a  re- 
quirement that  a  majority  of  the  trustees  sb,<u!d 
be  iiieniU-rs  i.f  the  Methodist  (liureli.  exception 
was  taken  bv  a  nutnber  of  ctti/eiis  and  a  rival 
institution  was  organized  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  the  Cincinnati  Lancaster  Seminar  v. 

The  two  institutions  were  very  -<«in  united 
into  one  and  on  February  4.  1K15.  an  act  was 
passed  incorporating  ' '"ivcr  M  Srwncer.  William 
Lvtli .  Martin  I'.ruim.  b>!in  Kidd  and  others 
under  the  name  of  tin-  Lancaster  Seminary.  I'v 
this  act  power  to  acquire  property  to  t|>,  -  \tetn 
of  $10,000  was  given  as         ,-,s  autli.  rti y  to  em- 
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ploy  tcaclu-rs.  No  political,  religious,  moral  or 
I  literary  association  was  to  have  an  ascendency  in 
j  the  directory  nor  were  the  tenets  of  any  particu- 
;  iar  sect  to  be  taught.  The  first  trustees  named 
were  Jacob  I'.umet.  Nicholas  Longuorth.  Davis 
j  Lmt.rcc,  William  Com.  Charles  Marsh  and 
Daniel  Drake. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  executed  a  'jo,  year 
lease  of  the  school  lots  at  Fourth  and  Walnut 
as  a  site  for  the  building,  reserving  the  privi- 
lege of  selecting  -'8  poor  children  each  year  who 
should  be  instructed  without  compensation.  The 
seminary  wac  to  consist  of  a  junior  and  a  senior 
department,  each  in  turn  to  have  separate  pro- 
;  vision  for  the  education  of  males  and  females. 
I  The  junior  department  was  to  l»c  organized  on 
■  the  Ltucastc  rian  plan  and  its  surplus  revenues 
'  were  to  he  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  and 
philosophical  apparatus  for  the  senior  dc|>ar  tmcnt. 
Hie  price  of  schooling  in  this  department  and 
junior  department  was  $.S  a  year  and  the  chil- 
dren of  a  shareholder  who  died  without  Raving 
provision   for  their  education  were  entitled  to 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  lower 
.  department.    Jacob  Unmet  became  the  president 
from  the  outset. 

The  erection  of  a  building  upon  a  plan  pre 
pared  by  Isaac  Stagge  hail  been  begun  in  1X14 
and  by  \pril  17,  tKls,  one  of  the  lower  rooms 
was  completed  and  a  school  composed  of  children 
of  both  sexes  was  opened.  W  ithin  a  fortnight 
_j_s>  were  admitted  which  was  the  limit  of  the 
'  capacity  of  the  institution  and  subsequent  appli- 
cations had  to  be  rejected.  'To  the  indefatig- 
able c\irtioiis  of  the  teacher,  order  and  method 
were  at  length  introduced,  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  scholars  ha«  equalled  all  reasonable  ox- 
l«vtation.  A  second  school  on  the  same  plan  for 
females  only  has  fust  been  commenced  and  prom- 
ises to  he  well  rilled.  The  Hoard  of  Directors 
In  a  late  resolution  have  decreed  the  e  stablish- 
ment of  a  school  for  children  of  color,  in  a  sep- 
arate house;  but  no  teacher  has  vel  hern  pro- 
cured."    I  Future  of  ('incinnati.  p.  157.  I 

/.r/vr/v  Hit!!  on  Tiii-sday ,  March  7.  1X15.  con- 
tains tin  following  notice  :  "<  ipening  of  the 
Lancaster  Seminary  The  directors  of  this  in- 
>1:tution  are  happy  to  inform  the  inhabitants 
of  <  mcmnati  and  its  vicinttv  that  thev  will  com- 
me-ncc  a  sehi-.I  .>n  Monday  the  .*7th  instant  The 
terms  of  'i::ti.-u  an,  to  fre  tlloldcrs  resident  in 
the-  town  who  arc  not  shareholders  in  the 
Seminary  and  to  tho-e  shareholders  who  are  in 
arrears  $j.;o  per  <|iiarter  for  each  scholar— to 
all   others        no.     Those   persons   who   wish  to 
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enter  as  scholars  will  please  to  apply  at  an  early 
period  to  Jacob  Burnet,  Charles  Marsh,  William 
Corry,  Nicholas  Longworth,  Davis  Enibrce,  and 
Daniel  Drake  and  procure  a  certificate  of  ad- 
mission which  must  be  immediately  presented  to 
the  teacher.  Mr.  Edmond  Harrison,  who  may  be 
found  in  the  Seminary  or  at  his  dwelling  near 
the  Methodist  meeting  house.  Hy  order  of  the 
Hoard  of  Directors,  D,  Drake  secretary. 

A  few  weeks  later  it  became  necessary  to  an- 
nounce that  the  opening  of  the  school  had  been 
postponed  by  reason  of  the  illness  of  the  teacher. 
Coupled  with  this  announcement  is  also  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  annual  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  directors.  This  called  forth  a  number 
of  communications  to  the  newspaper  complain- 
ing of  the  delay  in  starting  the  school  and  other 
grievances. 

There  had  been  subscribed  for  the  Inmefit  of 
the  seminary  about  $12,000  in  shares  of  S25 
each  and  provision  was  made  by  which  the  banks 
loaned  sufficient  money  to  erect  the  building. 
The  building  itself  was  described  in  the  Direc- 
tory of  1819 '(p.  34)  as  "a  capacious  brick  build- 
ing, two  stories  in  height,  consisting  of  two 
parallel  wings  90  feet  in  length  and  connecting 
by  an  intermediate  apartment  18  by  30  feet, 
in  which  is  a  staircase  leading  into  the  rooms 
of  the  second  .story  of  each  wing.  This  connect- 
ing apartment  supports  a  handsome  dome  de- 
signed for  an  observatory  and  a  boll  and  is  placed 
between  the  wings  12  feet  back  of  the  front  in 
order  to  admit  of  a  gallery  and  rows  of  Tuscan 
pillars  which  the  proprietors  intend  to  erect. 
"Hie  wings  are  divided  into  convenient  apart- 
ments for  the  different  brandies  of  science. 
(  Sec  also  Drake's  Picture  of  Cincinnati,  pp.  13^ 
and  155.) 

As  finally  completed,  the  lower  rooms  had 
accommodations  for  about  960  children  and  the 
whole  for  1.400.  In  the  upper  story  was  a  large 
room  which  was  used  for  apparatus  and  the 
L-eneral  purposes  of  a  philosophical  hall.  The 
building  was  considered  the  finest  public  edifice 
west  of  the  Alleghanics. 

An  Englishman.  Henry  Rradshaw  Fearon,  who 
visited  the  city  in  18 17  described  the  condition 
of  education  in  the  village  at  that  time  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  school  houve.  when  the  whole  plan  is 
completed,  will  be  a  fine  and  extensive  structure. 
In  the  first  apartment,  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
Lancasterian  plan  is  already  in  successful  opera- 
tion. I  counted  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars, 
among  whom  were  children  of  the  most  respect- 
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able  persons  in  the  town,  or,  to  use  an  American 
phrase,  'of  the  first  standing.'  This  school  house 
is,  like  most  establishments  in  this  country,  a 
joint-stock  concern.  The  terms  for  education, 
in  the  Lancastrian  department,  are  to  share- 
holders eleven  shillings  and  threepence  per  quar- 
ter, others  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence.  There 
are  in  the  same  building  three  other  departments 
(  not  Lancasterian);  two  for  instruction  in  his- 
tory, geography,  and  the  classics,  and  the  supe- 
rior department  for  teaching  languages.  Males 
and  females  are  taught  in  the  same  room,  but 
sit  on  opposite  sides.  The  terms  for  the  histori- 
cal, etc..  department  are,  to  shareholders,  twenty- 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter:  others 
twenty-seven  shillings.  There  were  present 
twenty-one  malts  and  nineteen  females.  In  the 
department  of  languages  the  charge  is,  to  share- 
holders, thirty-six  shillings  per  quarter;  others, 
forty-five  shillings.  Teachers  are  paid  a  yearly 
salary  by  the  company.  These  men  are,  I  be- 
lieve. New  Englanders.  as  are  the  schoolmas- 
ters in  the  Western  country  generally. 

"I  also  visited  a  poor,  half-starved,  civil 
schoolmaster.  lie  lias  two  miserable  rooms,  for 
which  he  pays  twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  month:  the  number  of  scholars,  both  male 
and  female,  is  twenty-eight ;  terms  for  all 
branches  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
quarter.  He  complains  of  great  difficulty  in 
getting  paid,  and  also  of  the  untamcable  in- 
subordination of  his  scholars.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  Lancasterian  school  informs  me  that 
they  could  not  attempt  to  put  in  practice  the 
greater  part  of  the  punishments  as  directed  by 
the  founder  of  that  system." 

One  of  the  incoqiorators.  Capt.  John  Kidd, 
died  February  in,  1810.  By  his  will  executed 
the  year  before  he  directed  his  executors,  Joshua 
L.  Wilson  and  Oliver  M.  Spencer,  to  apply  and 
expend  for  the  education  of  poor  children  and 
youth  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati  the  rents  and 
proceeds  from  a  jK-rpetnal  lease  of  the  lot  at  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Main  streets  to  John  Smith 
and  David  Loring.  This  was  the  first  of  the 
gifts  of  citizens  to  the  cause  of  education.  This 
fund  amounting  to  $1,000  a  year  was  paid  for 
six  \xars  to  the  Cincinnati  College  that  suc- 
ceeded the  Lancaster  Seminary  and  upon  its 
proceeds  during  this  time  from  75  to  100  were 
educated  upon  the  lancasterian  plan.  After- 
wards when  the  tntition  was  reduced,  some  325 
children  received  its  benefit.  In  1825  an  adverse 
claim  was  made  against  the  property  and  finally 
the  city  lost  the  bequest. 
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An  interesting  adjunct  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion was  the  School  of  Literature  and  the  Arts, 
an  association  for  literary  and  scientific  improve- 
ment composed  chiefly  of  young  men  organized 
in  1813  with  Joshua  Meigs  as  its  first  president. 
The  exercises  of  the  meeting  included  an  address 
from  the  president,  an  essay  from  one  of  the 
members  and  a  poetical  recitation  from  another. 
The  first  anniversary  was  held  on  November 
23,  1814,  at  which  an  oration  was  delivered  by 
appointment  from  which  says  Dr.  Drake  it  ap- 
peared that  many  interesting  lectures  and  essays 
had  been  delivered  and  that  infant  institution 
was  probably  the  germ  of  a  permanent  and  re- 
spectable society.  This  organization  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  first  directory.  Speaking  of  it, 
Judge  C  harles  1).  Drake,  in  the  admirable  biog- 
raphy of  his  father  prefixed  to  the  latter 's  letters 
to  his  children,  says: 

"That  there  should  have  been  a  School  of 
Literature  and  the  Arts  organized  in  Cincinnati 
in  1813,  when  its  population  could  not  probably 
have  exceeded  four  thousand,  and  it  was  still  in 
the  Far  West,  will  be  regarded  as  a  fact  of 
interest  by  those  who  have  known  that  place 
only  as  a  central  object  in  a  region  inhabited  by 
millions,  among  whom  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence are  well  nigh  universally  diffused. 

"It  is  curious  to  know  what,  in  that  early 
period,  the  School  of  Literature  and  the  Arts  did. 
It  appears  from  this  address  that  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  it  had  assembled  more  than 
'twenty  times  for  literary  exercises.  He  (Dr. 
Drake  I  says: 

"  "The  essays  of  the  members  equalled  all  rea- 
sonable expectation.  Some  of  them  consisted 
chiefly  of  original  matter,  while  others  manifest- 
ed a  degree  of  rest  arch  which  is  honorable  to 
their  authors  and  auspicious  to  the  school.  It 
would  be  amusing  to  review  their  contents  ;  but, 
being  restricted  to  limits  too  narrow  for  the 
undertaking,  1  will  substitute  a  catalogue  of  their 
titles,  that  by  a  single  glance  we  can  see  the 
number  and  diversity  of  the  subjects  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  directed.  1  shall  enumer- 
ate ihem  in  the  order  of  their  delivery: 

"1,  An  Essay  on  Education:  2,  On  the  Earth- 
quakes of  1811.  i8i2.  1813;  3,  On  Light;  4. 
Op  Carbon:  5.  On  Air;  d,  On  the  Mind:  7,  On 
Agriculture:  8,  On  Caloric:  9,  On  Gravitation; 
10.  On  Instinct;  II.  Notices  of  the  Aurora  Borc- 
nlis  of  the  17th  nf  April  and  nth  of  September, 
1814:  12,  An  Essay  on  Water,  considered  chem- 
ically and  hydrostaticallv ;  13,  On  Common 
Sense;  14,  On  Heat;  15,  On  the  Mechanical 


Powers;  16,  On  the  Theory  of  Earthquakes;  17, 
On  Enthusiasm;  18,  On  the  Geology  of  Cincin- 
nati and  its  vicinity,  illustrated  with  mineral 
specimens  and  a  vertical  map;  19,  On  the  In- 
ternal Commerce  of  the  United  States ;  20,  On 
Hydrogen;  21,  On  Rural  Economy;  22,  On  the 
Geology  of  some  parts  of  New  York ;  23,  On 
General  Commerce. 

"  "The  third  and  subordinate  portion  of  our 
exercises,  poetical  recitations,  has  been  strictly 
performed,  and  our  album  of  poetry  already  ex- 
hibits specimens  indicative  of  a  cultivated  taste. 
The  pro|>osition  to  connect  with  the  pieces  re- 
cited such  critical  remarks  as  they  may  suggest, 
has  received  some  attention,  and  promises  to 
give  to  this  branch  an  interest  and  dignity  which 
were  not  originally  anticipated.'  "  ( Pioneer 
Life  in  Kentucky,  p.  xvm.) 

Mr.  Mansfield,  who  lived  at  the  place  of  Col. 
Isaac  Bates,  attended  a  school  in  181 1  at  a  log 
school  house  which  was  located  nearly  opposite 
the  present  House  of  Refuge.  At  the  close  of 
the  quarter  in  July  there  was  a  spelling  battle  and 
he  came  off  at  the  head  of  the  school.  The 
pupils  were  then  formed  in  a  column  and 
marched  to  a  tavern  near  the  present  House  of 
Refuge  where  the  schoolmaster  treated  them  to 
cherry  bounce  which  was  very  strong  and  made 
Mansfield's  head  reel. 

Mrs.  Williams'  school  for  young  ladies  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Newman,  saddler,  was  opened 
in  the  spring  of  1802. 

Another  academy  was  that  of  Edward  B.  Han- 
negan  opened  on  October  10.  1805.  Hannegan's 
school  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in  Fort  Wash- 
ington. Maj.  Daniel  Gano  was  one  of  the  pu- 
pils. 

Another  teacher  of  the  early  days  was  Oliver 
C.  B.  Stewart,  who  kept  a  Latin  and  English 
school  in  the  first  years  of  the  century. 

A  boarding  school  some  distance  west  of  the 
city  on  the  present  site  of  Sedamsville  was  kept 
in  a  single  room  log  cabin  about  15  feet  square 
by  a  couple  named  Carpenter  in  the  year  1805. 
Major  Gano  also  attended  this  school. 

A  number  of  other  schools  are  referred  to 
in  advertisements  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  but 
they  were  in  the  main  quite  short  lived. 

In  the  Western  Sf>y  and  Hamilton  Gazette  of 
Oetol>cr  23.  1805,  appears  an  advertisement  of 
books,  largely  school  lxioks,  offered  for  sale  by 
Thomas  Dugan,  nearly  opposite  the  Court  House. 
Among  those  mentioned  are  "Marshall  on  Sanc- 
tification.  Guthrie's  Arithmetic.  Pike's  do. 
Sheridan's    Dictionary,    Entick's   do.  Gibson's 
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Surveying,  Clerk's  Magazine,  Scott's  Lessons, 
Lylc's  Grammar,  Kentucky  &  Other  Hymn 
Books,  David's  Psalms,  American  Preceptor, 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Music  Books,  Blank  do.  and 
a  variety  of  chap  books,  &c.  &c." 

S.  S.  L'Hommedieu  tells  us  that  in  the  years 
1810,  181 1  and  1812  there  were  but  three  or 
four  small  schools.  One  of  these  was  kept  in 
the  second  story  of  a  frame  building  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Sixth  and  Main  by  Thomas  H. 
Wright.  The  stairs  to  the  school  room  were 
on  the  outside  of  the  house  on  Sixth  street. 
John  Hilton  had  a  school  over  a  cabinet-maker's 
shop  on  the  east  side  of  Main  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  and  David  Cathcart  held  forth  on 
the  west  side  of  Walnut  near  Fourth.  Each 
school  had  about  40  scholars.  "There  was  a 
custom  in  those  early  days,  when  the  boys  want- 
ed a  holiday,  to  join  in  'barring  out'  the  school- 
master. Providing  themselves  with  some  pro- 
visions, they  would  take  the  opportunity,  when 
the  schoolmaster  was  out  at  noon,  to  fasten  the 
windows,  and  bolt  and  doubly  secure  the  door, 
so  as  to  prevent  Mr.  Schoolmaster  from  obtain- 
ing entrance. 

"In  the  years  181 1  and  1812,  my  father  lived 
nearly  opposite  the  school  of  Mr.  Wright,  and 
I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  seen  him 
on  his  stairs,  fretting,  scolding,  threatening  the 
boys,  and  demanding  entrance ;  but  to  no  pur- 
jhjsc,  except  on  their  terms ;  namclv  a  day's  holi- 
day and  a  treat  to  apples,  cider  and  gingercakes. 
There  are.  probably,  those  present  who  attended 
this  school. 

"There  was  still  another  custom  among  West- 
ern schoolboys  in  the  early  days  of  Cincinnati. 
At  that  time  every  one  who  came  from  east  of 
the  mountains  was  called  a  Yankee,  whether 
from  Maryland  or  New  Kngland.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Yankee  boy  at  school,  and  during 
intermission,  was  the  time  for  the  Yankee  to 
lie  whipped  out  of  him.  When  I  first  witnessed 
the  operation,  1  was  too  small  to  be  whipped ; 
but  my  elder  brothers  caught  it.  Not  long  after- 
ward, I  helped  to  whip  the  Yankee  out  of  the 
Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith  and  his  brothers,  who  came 
from  Boston."  (Cincinnati  Pioneer.  .No.  III. 
P  30.) 

TIIK  MK1HCAI.  PROFESSION. 

The  medical  fraternity  is  treated  in  a  separate 
chapter  of  this  work  but  no  account  of  the  life 
of  Cincinnati  during  its"  existence  as  a  town 
would  l>e  complete  without  special  reference  to 
Dr.  Daniel  Drake  whose  name  has  appeared 
many  times  in  these  pages.    The  bare  outline 


in  the  facts  of  his  life  gives  no  adequate  im- 
pression of  the  influence  he  exerted. 

Arriving  at  Cincinnati  December  18,  1800,  a 
boy  of  15  years  of  age,  he  very  shortly  ob- 
tained prominence  in  the  young  community  and 
lor  a  halt  century  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
November  5,  1852,  he  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  could  dispute  the  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
most  prominent  man  of  the  place.  He  was  born 
at  1'lainfield,  New  Jersey,  October  20,  1785  and 
came  with  his  parents  to  Kentucky  when  he  was 
but  two  and  one-half  years  of  age  so  that  his 
life  in  the  West  began  with  that  of  the  West 
itself. 

In  his  letters  to  his  children  published  nine 
years  after  his  death  is  given  the  best  account 
we  have  of  the  pioneer  life  of  Kentucky  and  the 
West  during  those  days.  His  father  was  a  poor 
man  and  in  fact  affluence  never  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Drake  for  any  considerable  period  of  bis 
life.  The  family's  first  residence  was  a  sheep 
pen  and  from  Drake's  earliest  boyhood  he  was 
obliged  to  perform  the  severest  labor  of  the  farm 
as  his  father  was  not  able  to  hire  any  assistance. 
The  so-called  strenuous  life  of  modern  days 
fades  into  insignificance  ami  the  term  becomes 
one  of  ridicule  as  compared  with  the  labor  that 
tell  to  the  lot  of  the  early  pioneer. 

Drake  tells  of  Wis  mother,  tired  out  with  the 
diet  of  bread  and  meat,  making  a  call  in  a  neigh- 
boring cabin  where  a  woman  was  churning.  She 
had  fixed  her  heart  on  a  drink  of  buttermilk  and 
as  the  butter  was  ladled  out  and  the  chum  set 
aside  with  the  delicious  beverage  for  which  she 
was  too  proud  to  ask  and  which  the  other  per- 
haps did  not  think  of  giving,  she  hastily  left 
the  house  and  took  a  good  crying  spell.  (  Pioneer 
Life  in  Kentucky,  page  11.) 

His  early  education  was  obtained  in  a  log 
cabin  school  house  and  from  the  few  Ixioks  in 
his  father's  library.  In  his  15th  year  on  the 
morning  of  December  16,  1800,  he  set  out  on 
horseback  for  Fort  Washington  and  on  the  19th 
the  first  student  of  medicine  in  Cincinnati  en- 
tered that  village.  He  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
Goforth  where  he  was  nodical  student,  apothe- 
cary's boy  and  lad  of  all  work.  Two  years 
later  Dr.  John  Stites  who  had  studied  medicine 
at  Philadelphia  became  the  partner  of  Goforth 
and  for  a  time  the  instructor  of  Drake.  In  May, 
1804.  Goforth  took  the  18-vcar  old  boy  into 
partnership.  In  the  following  year  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  studying  in  Philadelphia  and  although 
the  receipts  of  the  partnership  had  been  very 
small  he  set  forth  with  what  has  been  called  the 
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first  medical  diploma  ever  granted  in  the  interior 
'  valley  of  North  America.  This  was  given  him 
by  Dr.  Goforth  himself  ami  was  an  "autographed 
diploma  setting  forth  his  ample  attainments  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  profession  and  subscrib- 
ing himself  as  he  really  was  Surgeon  General 
of  the  hirst  Division  of  Ohio  Militia."  By  this 
authority  he  practiced  medicine  for  1 1  years 
until  he  received  a  diploma  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania University,  "the  first  ever  conferred  by  that 
or  any  other  school  on  a  Cincinnati  student." 

In  1806  he  came  West  and  practiced  medicine 
for  a  time  in  his  Kentucky  home.  In  the  spring 
of  1S07  Dr.  Goforth  made  his  pilgrimage  to 
New  Orleans  and  Drake  on  April  10th  returned 
to  Cincinnati  to  take  Goforth's  place,  bringing 
with  him  his  brother  Benjamin.  He  succcded  in 
retaining  Dr.  Goforth's  practice  and  became 
prominent  both  in  professional  and  social  circles. 
He  plunged  eagerly  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  took  part  in  its  varied  activities.  lie 
was  a  member  of  the  debating  society  to  which 
most  of  the  nromiuent  professional  men  belonged, 
being  elsewhere  referred  to.  He  also  took  part 
in  the  private  theatricals  in  which  there  appeared 
also  Joseph  G.  Totten  (afterwards  general  of  en- 
gineers). Sill  (  subsequently  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania )  and  John  1\  Mansfield,  as 
well  as  other  young  men.  "The  corps  being 
entirely  deficient  in  females,  the  young  men  had 
to  assume  both  the  parts  and  dress  of  the  fe- 
male characters.  The  performance  took  place 
in  a  large  barn  and  is  said  to  have  gone  off  with 
great  eclat."  He  became  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  house  of  Jared  Mansfield  who  then  lived 
in  the  Ludlow  place  and  there  in  the  fall  of  1807 
he  married  Harriet  Sisson  the  19-year  old  niece 
of  Mansfield.  The  young  couple  went  to  house- 
keeping on  the  east  side  of  Sycamore  street  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth  in  a  two-story  frame 
building  and  the  married  life  which  began  here 
continued  for  18  years.  There  is  nothing  more 
touching  than  the  account  given  by  Drake  him- 
self in  the  manuscript  found  after  his  death  in 
which  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
wife.  She  was  a  companion  to  him  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  shared  in  his  reading,  criti- 
cised his  writing  and  traveled  with  him  in  his 
journeys  more  than  five  thousand  miles  by  land 
and  water  and  accompanied  him  in  his  doctor's 
gig  each  dav  on  his  round  of  visits  to  his  pa- 
tients. 

In  1810  he  published  the  pamphlet  of  04  pages 
entitled  "Notices  Concerning  Cincinnati."  the 
first  and  rarest  publication  about  the  city.  This 


wns  printed  at  the  office  of  Rev.  John  Browne 
and  was  set  we  are  told  by  an  apprentice,  Sacket 
Reynolds.  In  the  year  1814  he  delivered  the 
anniversary  address  Inrfore  the  School  of  Lit- 
erature and  the  Arts  at  Cincinnati. 

In  the  following  year  he  published  the  most 
important  of  the  early  btx)ks  about  the  city, 
the  "Picture  of  Cincinnati,"  a  work  which  had 
occupied  the  leisure  moments  snatched  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession  during  the  preceding 
five  years.  He  was  also  engaged  in  running  a 
drug  store  on  Main  street  between  Second  and 
Third  and  finally  added  to  the  sale  of  drugs  the 
sale  of  groceries.  In  this  undertaking  his  brother 
Benjamin  joined  him.  He  was  active  also  in 
the  business  of  the  Lancaster  Seminary  of  which 
he  was  secretary  and  of  the  Library  Society  of 
which  be  was  president.  Drake  felt  at  all  times 
the  need  of  study  concerning  the  latest  methods 
and  theories  of  his  profession  and  in  1815  after 
he  had  acquired  a  large  practice  and  had  en- 
gaged in  numerous  bus  iness  enterprises  and  pub- 
lished two  works  about  his  city  which  hail  given 
him  a  wide-spread  reputation,  he  returned  with 
his  wife  to  Philadelphia  there  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Pennsylvania  University.  He  spent 
the  winter  in  that  city  where  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  leading  men  of  his  own  and  other 
professions  and  where  he  made  a  very  strong  im- 
pression upon  all  who  met  him  and  returned 
in  May.  1816,  with  a  degree,  the  first  conferred 
by  that  institution  upon  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati. 
I'pon  his  return  to  Cincinnati,  he  took  up  im- 
mediately an  active  and  profitable  practice  ami 
once  more  became  occupied  in  every  phase  of 
the  community's  life. 

The  drug  stock  on  Main  street  opposite  Lower 
Market  he  seems  to  have  sold  out  upon  his  de- 
parture to  Philadelphia  to  Dr.  John  Woolley  but 
the  store  itself  he  retained  and  in  March.  1816, 
it  was  reopened  under  the  name  of  Isaac  Drake 
&  Company  to  do  a  general  business  of  dry 
goods,  hardware  and  groceries.  Isaac  Drake 
was  his  father. 

We  are  told  that  at  that  time  there  was  no 
socialization  of  business.  Dealers  in  hardware 
sold  groceries  and  dry  goods  men  sold  books. 
But  one  firm  of  the  day.  Yeatman  &  Anderson, 
had  groceries  only.  The  times  were  supi>oscd 
to  be  prosperous.  The  war  with  Great  Rritain 
had  a  tendency  to  foster  unnaturally  American 
manufactures.  Its  conclusion  not  only  opened 
up  the  markets  to  foreign  goods  but  hrought 
with  it  the  evils  that  always  follow  a  war. — those 
of  extravagance.    Drake  however  did  not  make 
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a  success  in  his  business  venture,  lie  sold  out 
his  shares  in  tlie  Cincinnati  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, sold  senile  of  his  real  estate,  liorrowcd  con- 
siderable money .  and  engaged  somewhat  exten- 
sively in  new  branches  of  business.  In  May, 
iSid,  his  firm  announced  that  they  furnished 
artificial  mineral  water,  certainly  a  novelty  for 
those  days. 

In  the  following  year  he  became  a  member 
of  the  tirst  faculty  of  the  pioneer  medical  school 
of  the  West  at  Transylvania  University  in  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky.  Lexington  at  that  time  was 
a  town  of  an  importance  a1*>ut  equal  to  that  of 
Cincinnati.  This  ap|>ointmcut  however  did  not 
take  him  at  once  from  the  city  and  his  practice 
increased  constantly  until  it  reached  a  point  at 
this  tune  of  $7,000  a  year,  certainly  a  very  large 
practice  for  those  days.  After  a  winter  at  Lex- 
ington he  returned  to  C  incinnati  in  the  spring 
of  iKitf  and  began  his  work  in  connection  with 
the  public  institutions  of  his  own  town.  Ik- 
notes  considerable  change  in  Cincinnati  in  the  few 
.ears  since  he  published  his  second  volume  about 
it.  Two  steamboats  had  lx.ui  completed  at  the 
place  within  eight  months  and  seven  more  were 
on  stocks.  The  engines  for  them  and  all  the 
iron  machinery  were  made  at  an  extensive  iron 
foundry  between  bis  old  residence  and  the  river. 
I  he  princi|>al  streets  were  about  to  be  paved. 
A  horse  ferry  Inxat  had  been  built.  The  two 
newspapers  had  been  enlarged  and  the  third 
was  about  commenced. 

Drakes  business  house  was  still  in  active  op- 
eration and  had  established  a  branch  at  Miami 
town.  He  himself  was  delivering  subscription 
lecture*  011  botany  and  together  with  his  part- 
ner*. Dr.  Coleman  Rogers  and  Dr.  I '.lack  of  the 
I^measter  Seminary,  he  commenced  medical  lec- 
tures to  a  class  of  about  I-'.  At  this  time  he 
lived  at  "Mount  Loverly,'"  a  log  cabin  i<>  feet 
Mjuare  lined  with  pine  boards  with  a  kitchen  and 
a  "bed  room  in  the  wings  and  all  of  one  story 
and  covered  with  planks.  This  was  on  the  Hill 
towards  the  northern  part  of  the  city  between 
Sycamore  and  Broadway.  It  was  surrounded 
l>\  woods  and  almost  a  mile  from  the  town.  He 
lived  here  while  finishing  his  new  house  at  the 
crner  of  Third  ami  Ludlow  which  he  entered 
in  the  month  of  <  Vtobcr.  1S1K.  Alx.nt  this  time 
be  issued  five  pamphlets  some  of  them  more  or 
le*s  of  controversial  character  and  one  an  intro- 
duction to  his  lectures  on  1*>lany.  His  medical 
lectures  developed  into  a  medical  college  ami  in 
December.  1818.  be  secured  the  passage  of  acts 
incorporating  Cincinnati  College  to  be  formed 


out  of  the  Lancaster  Seminary,  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio  and  the  Commercial  Hospital,  tin- 
last  named  to  In-  connected  with  the  medical 
school  but  managed  by  the  township  trustees  of 
j  Cincinnati.  This  last  was  endowed  with  onc- 
I  fourth  of  the  auction  dues  of  the  town,  which  in 
time  became  a  large  amount  ami  it  was  also 
selected  as  the  Marine  Hospital  of  the  United 
States,  for  sick  seamen. 

The  opening  of  the  school  was  delayed  and 
diel  not  take  place  until  November.  1X^0,  the 
year  following  that  in  which  Cincinnati  he-came 
a  city  and  its  history  and  that  of  Dr.  Drake  is 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  city  rather 
than  with  that  of  the  town.  He  was  a  leading 
citizen  until  his  death  in  1X5J. 

Among  other  physicians  during  the  town  life 
was  Dr.  John  Stites  already  mentioned,  lie 
came  in  l8oj  from  Philadelphia  but  staid  less 
that  a  year.  Dr.  John  I'.tackburn  came  in  1X05 
from  I'eusylvania  and  moved  away  in  lX<x). 
r.lackburn  acted  as  assistant  surge-on  in  Col.  John 
S.  W  allace's  regiment  in  the  projected  campaign 
against  the  Prophet.  Dr.  Samuel  Ramsay  came 
in  1S0X  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Alli- 
son which  continued  until  the  latter"*  death.  He 
continued  in  practice  in  Cincinnati  until 
when  be  died  at  the  age  of  50. 

THE  IINAM  I  W.  INSTITUTIONS. 

Ail  important  event  in  the  city's  history  was 
the  establishment  in  1S03  of  the  Miami  Kx- 
]iortmg  Company.  <  >nc  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties under  which  the  people  lalmred  at  that  time- 
was  that  of  convening  their  products  to  market 
and   procuring  in  turn   such  articles   as  they 

,  needed.  Roads  had  not  yet  been  built,  canals 
hardly  thought  of  and  the  rivers  were  so  im- 

i  pede.i  by  obstructions  ot  ditYerent  sorts  as  to 

j  make  their  navigation  difficult  and  hazardous. 

■  r.vcn  when  the  water  was  at  its  most  favorable 
-tagc  the  distance  of  the  market  and  the  im- 
perfect means  of  (ran>|Nirtatioti  together  with 
die  low  price  consumed  a  large  proportion  "t 
a  cargo  in  expenses.  The  lioats  used  were  the 
well  known  pirogues,  flat -boats  and  keel-lxwls 
which  occupied  six  months  in  making  the  trip  to 
New  Orleans  and  back.  Hat-lx>ats  of  course 
which  lloatid  down  the  river  could  not  lie-  taken 
back  and  bad  to  be  abandoned  at  'he  etui  of  the 
trip.  This  made  it  necessary  for  the  river  men 
to  return  In  land  frequently  on  b>>t  through  the 
wilderness,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  or  eight 
hundred  miles  much  of  which  was  through  an 
Indian  country.     I'irognes  and  keel-boats  could 
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return,  although  at  the  expense  of  much  labor, 
with  such  articles  as  could  be  obtained  in  the 
Southern  markets.  As  a  result  commerce  lan- 
guished a  little  and  no  encouragement  to  engage 
in  it  or  to  a  farmer  to  increase  his  products  be- 
yond his  mere  necessities  was  given.  We  are 
told  by  Judge  Burnet  that  corn  and  oats  rarely 
commanded  more  than  ten  or  twelve  cents  a 
bushel  ami  were  frequently  purchased  at  eight 
cents  while  wheat  was  from  thirty  to  forty 
cents.  The  average  price  of  good  beef  was  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  hundred  and  pork  one 
to  two  dollars.  The  farmers  were  able  to  live 
independently  in  a  simple  and  comfortable  way 
without  luxury  but  were  unable  to  accomplish 
anything  more.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Jesse  Hunt  a  merchant  of  experience  suggested 
the  plan  and  project  of  the  Miami  Exporting 
Company.  He  first  proposed  the  question  to 
.the  merchants  of  the  city  and  the  farmers  as  to 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  devise  a  plan  by 
which  a  corporation  could  l>e  forwarded  that 
would  reduce  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  trans- 
|x>rtation.  The  suggestion  met  with  a  favorable 
response  and  as  a  result  a  charter  was  asked  in 
the  Legislature.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  scheme.  As  a  result 
of  this  the  company  asked  that  its  charter  should 
include  banking  powers  so  that  if  the  business 
of  shipping  should  not  succeed  the  capital  invest- 
ed could  be  used  in  banking.  No  concealment 
was  made  of  this  purpose.  There  was  at  the 
time  no  bank  in  the  country  and  no  prejudice 
against  one.  The  first  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  undoubtedly  shipping  but  unfortunately 
ixrth  agriculture  and  commerce  were  at  that  time 
at  a  very  low  point.  Tile  first  improvement  in 
navigation  had  been  effected  by  the  introduction 
of  liargcs  moved  by  sails  when  there  was  a  wind 
and  by  oars  and  poles  when  there  was  not.  These 
vessels  were  able  to  carry  more  than  fifty  to 
eighty  tons.  This  enabled  them  to  reduce  the 
freight  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati  to  about 
live  or  six  dollars  a  hundred  which  was  below 
the  average  charge  of  carriage  across  the  moun- 
tains, These  boats  were  operated  by  two  houses 
in  Cincinnati, — I'.auin  &  I'erry  and  Kiddle, 
I'.echtle  &  Company. — until  the  introduction  of 
steamboats  about  the  year  1817.  (Burnet's 
Notes,  p.  397.) 

The  Miami  Exporting  Cotnjmny  it  is  claimed 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  first  steam- 
boat company  organized  in  the  West.  The  date 
of  its  temporary  organization  was  February  21. 
1803,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  of  that  year 


a  general  citizens'  meeting  was  held  at  Grum- 
mon's  Tavern  at  which  Major  Kuffin  presided 
anil  Samuel  C.  Vance  acted  as  secretary.  The 
name  was  selected  for  the  company  at  this  meet- 
ing and  on  June  16th  Martin  Baum,  Daniel 
Synmics,  Samuel  C.  Vance,  Christian  Wald- 
smith,  William  C.  Schenck,  Matthew  Hueston, 
Jesse  Hunt,  Daniel  Mayo,  William  Lytle,  John 
Bigger  and  Israel  Ludlow  were  elected  as  di- 
rectors. The  company  soon  afterwards  bought 
the  unfinished  boat  which  had  been  built  by 
Samuel  Highway  and  John  Pool  in  accordance 
with  the  circular  of  March  25,  1801,  concern- 
ing the  construction  of  boats  to  be  propelled 
by  the  power  of  steam  or  elastic  vapor  already 
quoted.  Unfortunately  the  financial  crisis  which 
came  on  about  that  time  made  it  impossible  to 
complete  this  boat  as  a  steamboat  and  it  was 
fitted  as  a  broadhorn  and  sent  to  New  Orleans. 
Thus  although  the  company  was  the  first  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  steam- 
boat, for  the  best  of  reasons — the  lack  of  funds 
— it  never  carried  out  this  particular  purpose  of 
its  organization  and  the  first  steamboat  launched 
on  the  Western  waters,  the  "New  Orleans," 
came  from  I'ittsburg  in  the  year  181 1. 

By  1807  it  became  apparent  that  the  shipping 
business  did  not  pay  under  the  conditions  of 
that  date  and  the  company  concluded  to  aban- 
don this  department  of  the  business  and  take 
up  that  of  banking  exclusively.  The  capital 
stock  was  made  $500,000.  This  was  divided 
into  shares  of  $ioo,  of  which  $450,000  had  been 
paid  in  by  1815  by  190  persons.  Martin  Baum 
was  president  and  Oliver  M.  Sjicncer,  cashier. 
The  notes  issued  by  this  company  were  much 
smaller  in  size  than  the  bank  notes  of  the  pres- 
ent day  and  were  printed  on  plain  linen  paper. 
A  number  of  these  have  been  preserved  and  from 
one  the  following  copy  is  taken. 

One  Dollar  No.  2086  One  Dollar 

The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Miami  Exporting 

Company  promise  to  pay  to  bearer,  on  demand,  ONE 

DOLLAR. 
Cincinnati  April  14.  1815. 

O.  M.  Spencer,  Cashier,         M.  Baum.  President. 

The  engraving  which  was  done  by  Looker  & 
Wallace  is  as  yet  quite  distinct  and  clear  and  the 
signatures  of  the  officers  apparently  imperish- 
able. 

In  18]  s  Mr.  Spencer  had  become  the  president 
and  Samuel  C.  Vance,  cashier.  Vance  was  after- 
wards succeeded  by  Maj.  William  Oliver.  The 
most  prominent  citizens  of  the  town  were  among 
the  stockholders,  including  Jesse  Hunt,  Martin 
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Baum,  William  Barr,  David  Kilgour  and  Gen- 
eral Findlay.  The  directors  in  1819  were  David 
Kilgour,  Francis  Carr,  Griffin  Yeatman,  Samuel 
Perry,  William  Barr,  David  H.  Wade,  Isaac 
G.  Burnet,  William  Ruffin  and  William  Ram- 
sey.   (Directory  of  1819,  p.  46.) 

The  banking  house  was  located  on  Front  street 
on  the  wharf  about  one  hundred  feet  west  of 
Sycamore. 

The  Farmers'  &  Mechanics'  Bank  was  found- 
ed in  the  gloomy  year  18 12  and  received  a  char- 
ter in  the  year  following.  This  charter  was  for 
but  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
the  charters  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State  except 
that  of  the  Miami  Exporting  Company  which 
was  for  forty  years  would  expire.  Its  capital 
stock  was  $200,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $50 
each.  A  third  of  its  directors  were  required  to 
be  practical  farmers  and  the  same  proportion 
practical  mechanics.  At  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  this  company,  business  was  depressed 
all  over  the  country  because  of  the  approach  of 
war  but  it  apparently  succeeded  for  a  time  and 
Dr.  Drake  in  181 5  gives  its  rate  of  dividend  as 
from  eight  to  fourteen  percent  while  that  of 
the  Miami  Exporting  Company  fluctuated  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  percent.  At  this  time  the 
president  of  the  bank  was  William  Irwin  and 
the  cashier,  Samuel  W.  Da  vies.  It  issued  a 
large  number  of  notes  which  were  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  bank  and  engraved 
by  W.  Harrison.  Its  charter  was  subsequently 
extended  and  its  capital  increased  to  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  in  1819  it  became  the  deposi- 
tory of  public  moneys.  At  this  time  its  directors 
were  William  Irwin,  Thomas  D.  Carneal,  James 
C.  Morris,  Stephen  Mcharland.  John  Cranmer, 
Nicholas  Longworth,  Cave  Johnson,  Richard 
Williams,  Jacob  Baymiller.  Jacob  Wheeler  and 
William  Woodward. 

The  Bank  of  Cincinnati  was  organized  in 
June,  1814,  in  the  midst  of  the  war.  Money 
was  much  more  easily  obtained  at  this  time  and 
the  bank  did  a  prosperous  business.  By  1815 
$140,000  had  been  paid  in,  although  the  bank 
did  not  receive  its  charter  until  the  following 
year  and  Dr.  Drake  tells  us  that  the  notes  were 
in  excellent  credit  and  its  dividends  for  a  new 
institution  very  good,  having  advanced  during 
the  first  year  from  six  to  eight  percent.  Its 
president  was  Ethan  Stone  and  Lot  I'ugh  was 
cashier.  In  1819  the  same  officers  still  had 
charge  and  the  other  directors  were  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. James  Glenn,  Hezekiah  Saunder.  Nathan- 
iel Reeder,  Oliver  Martin.  Joshua  Gibson,  Jr., 


Levi  James,  John  S.  Wallace  and  Thomas  Gra- 
ham. 

Liberty  Hall  of  December  26,  1814.  contains 
a  notice  signed  by  O.  M.  Spencer,  William  Ir- 
win and  Ethan  Stone,  presidents  of  the  three 
banks,  reciting  that  large  importations  of  British 
goods  into  Eastern  ports  which  during  the  war 
must  be  paid  for  in  specie  had  raised  the  price 
of  specie  in  the  Eastern  States  from  five  to  ten 
percent,  which  resulted  in  drawing  specie  from 
the  West  where  it  had  been  paid  out  by  banks  at 
par  to  the  East  and  that  therefore  to  guard 
against  this  withdrawal  payments  in  specie  for 
the  present  would  be  suspended. 

This  naturally  resulted  in  dissatisfaction  and 
eventually  a  meeting  at  the  Columbian  Inn  was 
called  for  the  puqxise  of  inquiring  into  the  cause 
of  the  different  banks  of  this  place  who  hail 
ceased  to  pay  specie  for  their  notes.  This  meet- 
ing was  held  January  27,  1815.  and  was  presided 
over  by  Maj.-Gcn.  John  S.  <iano  with  Daniel 
Drake  acting  as  secretary.  A  committee  consist- 
ing of  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson.  Gen.  William  Lytic. 
Majors  W.  Ruffin  and  W.  C.  Anderson,  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  Jr.,  and  William  Corry,  Esquires,  and 
Messrs.  W.  S.  Kevs,  Davis  Embree,  Solomon 
Lingdon.  William  Greene,  Jeremiah  Reeder,  Levi 
James  and  Daniel  Drake  made  an  exhaustive  re- 
port. This  report  recited  that,  several  months  be- 
fore, the  banks  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States 
had  perceived  that  large  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  were  passing  into  the  hands  of  enemies 
and  had  therefore  discontinued  specie  payments. 
The  Western  banks  continuing  to  pay  specie 
soon  found  that  many  persons  from  the  Atlantic 
States  were  transporting  gold  and  silver  from 
the  West  to  the  East  where  they  could  get  a  pre- 
mium for  it.  As  a  result  of  this  there  was  dan- 
ger of  the  Western  banks  having  their  vaults 
drained  of  specie.  The  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments therefore  arose  not  from  the  deficiency 
in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  but  because  it  was 
necessary  to  retain  the  coins  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  report  further  recited  that  the 
banks  had  contracted  their  circulating  notes  and 
increased  their  quantity  of  specie.  The  meeting 
commended  by  resolution  the  action  of  the  banks 
and  denominated  as  an  enemy  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Western  country  every  man  who  should 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  notes  of  the  banks  or 
should  be  detected  in  purchasing  silver  or  gold 
with  a  view  to  its  exportation.  This  report 
called  for  a  communication  from  a  country  sub- 
scriber who  desired  to  know  how  many  of  the 
committee  were  interested  in  the  banks,  which 
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enabled  tlie  editor  to  announce  that  not  one  of 
tliein  was  a  bank  director. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Drake  in  his 
Ticture"  ot"  the  city  in  the  year  1815  speaks 
in  very  confident  tones  of  the  condition  of  Cin- 
cinnati banks  and  ot  business  generally.  This 
confidence  was  not  justified.  The  speculative 
tendencies  that  seem  always  to  accompany  war 
times  and  the  inflation  which  goes  with  it  pro- 
duced the  same  result  it  always  produces.  As 
just  stated,  a  note  of  warning  came  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1815,  when  on  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas the  three  banks  were  compelled  to  suspend 
specie  payments.  It  was  doubtful  whether  there 
was  coin  enough  in  the  W  est  to  redeem  one- 
fourth  of  the  bank  issues.  The  causes  which  led 
up  to  this  are  not  hard  to  understand  and  were 
general  throughout  the  Tinted  States.  The 
banks  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  about 
prosperity  had  issued  an  unprecedented  number 
of  bank  notes  which  naturally  were  at  a  dis- 
count as  metallic  money  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  country.  This  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
monev  raised  the  price  of  all  articles  of  con- 
sumption which  to  the  unthinking  was  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  property  generally.  Credits  were 
extended  and  stores  even  in  the  small  village 
settlements  were  filled  with  the  highest  priced 
goods.  Speculation  ran  high  and  no  one  hesi- 
tated to  incur  debt  feeling  that  in  such  an  era 
of  prosperity  the  time  would  Ik-  short  within 
which  he  could  relieve  himself  of  the  burden  if 
indeed  it  was  felt  to  he  a  burden.  With  the 
close  of  the  war.  importations  began  to  be  re- 
newed. Specie  payments  had  been  suspended 
generally  in  the  Hast  as  early  as  September, 
1814,  and  the  public  were  beginning  to  realize 
that  a  settlement  was  bound  to  come.  The  ex- 
travagances of  the  kinks  stimulated  the  de- 
mand for  a  national  bank  which  would  pay- 
specie  itself  and  have  a  tendency  to  require 
others  to  do  the  same. 

In  the  meantime  John  II.  1'iatt  &  Company 
organized  a  private  bank,  which  added  its  paper 
to  the  overwhelming  tide  of  bank  notes.  A  silent 
partner  was  Philip  Grandin  and  John  Armstrong 
was  the  cashier.  Their  office  at  first  was  on  the 
south  side  of  Lower  Market  street  east  of  Main 
and  afterwards  it  was  removed  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  Second  and  I '.roadway  where  the  I '.road- 
way Hotel  afterwards  stood,  lioth  these  build- 
ings were  built  by  Mr.  Piatt.  The  cashier  of 
this  bank  in  181  g  was  Richard  Dement. 

P.ut  most  imiM>rtanl  in  its  influence  upon  all 
these  banks  was  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the 


United  States  Bank.  The  bill  chartering  this 
bank  was  passed  April  10,  1816,  and  on  the 
28th  of  January  of  the  following  year  the  Branch 
was  established  in  Cincinnati  and  opened  for 
discount  and  deposit  in  April. 

The  older  banks  apparently  recovered  for  the 
time  from  their  difficulties  and  a  period  of  infla- 
tion began  which  gave  the  appearance  of  pros- 
perity. The  termination  of  the  war,  the  con- 
stantly increasing  population  and  the  building 
operations  brought  about  by  this  increase,  to- 
gether with  the  accommodating  tendency  of  the 
banks  ami  particularly  the  Branch  Bank,  kept 
up  the  delusion  of  prosperity.  Judge  Burnet 
was  the  president  and  Gorham  A.  Worth  cashier 
of  the  new  institution.  Other  directors  were 
Martin  Baum,  James  Findlay,  John  II.  Piatt, 
Hugh  Glenn,  lames  Kevs,  Thomas  Sloo,  Jr., 
William  M.  Worthington.  Andrew  Mack,  Will- 
iam Piatt,  Joseph  Perry,  Daniel  Drake  and  Will- 
iam H.  Harrison.  Small  wonder  that  with  such 
lists  of  directors  as  those  given  the  public  felt 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  their  financial  insti- 
tutions. George  Warren  in  an  article  contribut- 
ed to  "Cincinnati  Past  and  Present"  published 
in  1872  gives  a  picture  of  the  apparently  pros- 
perous conditions.  The  terrible  crash  which 
o]>eucd  the  next  period  of  Cincinnati's  history 
was  unforeseen  by  all  and  Cincinnati  as  a  town 
looked  forward  to  its  new  life  as  a  city  with 
hopefulness  and  confidence  that  its  financial 
troubles  had  passed. 

"Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1817,  was  a  bright, 
beautiful,  and  flourishing  little  city.  It  extended 
from  the  river  to  Sixth  street,  and  from  Broad- 
way to  Walnut  street,  and  not  much  beyond 
those  limits.  The  Court  House,  which  stood  upon 
the  same  giound  as  the  present  one,  was  consid- 
ered to  be  in  the  country,  and  its  location  an  out- 
rage on  the  citizens.  The  houses  were  beauti- 
fully interspersed  with  vacant  lots,  not  yet  sold, 
which  were  covered  with  grass.  The  city  con- 
tained about  nine  thousand  inhabitants.  These 
were  then  called  girls  and  ljoys,  and  men  and 
women.  The  fuel  was  wood,  except  in  factories. 
The  people  generally  had  clean  faces ;  for  the 
nun  shaved,  and  did  not  allow  their  countenances 
to  be  covered  with  hair  and  dirt.  There  was  an 
air  of  comfort  pervading  everything.  In  sum- 
mer the  women  dressed  as  they  pleased  :  but  the 
men  usually  went  to  church  in  summer  dresses. 
Sometimes  they  wore  linen  roundabouts  ami  vests 
and  woolien  pants.  The  people  were  enterpris- 
ing and  industrious:  a  pedestrian  could  hardly 
walk   a  square   without  encountering  a  brick 
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wagon  or  stone  wagon,  or  seeing  a  new  cellar 
being  ilug.  Industrious  mechanics  would  be 
met  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  in  their  working 
dress.  A  briek-Iaver  would  not  hide  his  trowel, 
nor  a  carpenter  his  hatchet,  under  his  coat.  Ev- 
erything gave  promise  of  the  city's  continued 
prosperity,  but  a  desire  to  become  suddenly  rkh 
had  Jed  too  many  into  wild  speculations,  on  bor- 
rowed money,  from  the  Cnited  States  ami  other 
banks.  Thev  were  willing  to  lend  to  almost 
anyone  who  could  get  two  itulorsers.  This  was 
no'  difficult  matter,  for  it  had  got  to  be  a  maxim, 
'You  indorse  for  me,  and  1  indorse  for  you.' 
Some  persons  not  worth  a  dollar  bought  lots 
and  built  houses  on  speculation.  Others  bought 
wild  lands,  built  steamboats,  etc.  Some,  who 
had  become  rich  in  imagination,  began  to  live  in 
a  style  ill  suited  to  their  real  condition."  (Cin- 
cinnati Past  and  Present.) 

The  reaction  came  in  a  very  short  time.— just 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  city. 

STEAM  BOATS. 

The  first  steamboat  seen  in  Cincinnati,  the 
"New  Orleans,"  arrived  in  the  city  on  October 
2j,  1K11.  Liberty  Hall,  the  newspaper  of  the 
day,  in  its  issue  of  <  ktober  30th  gives  this  in- 
teresting item:  "The  steamboat,  lately  built  at 
Pittsburgh,  passed  this  town  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  in  fine  stile,  going  at  the  rate 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour."  This 
is  certainly  a  very  brief  account  of  one  of  the 
most  im)>ortant  events  in  the  history  of  a  city 
which  owed  its  greatness  more  to  the  steamboats 
than  any  other  cause  and  whose  wonderful  rela- 
tive advancement  did  not  cease  until  steamboats 
had  given  way  to  railroads.  This  boat  the  "New 
Orleans"  in  charge  of  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt 
created  great  excitement  at  all  points  along  the 
river.  At  Cincinnati  which  it  reached  two  days 
alter  leaving  Pittsburg,  she  rounded  to  opposite 
the  city  and  cast  anchor  in  the  stream.  "Levees 
;md  wharf  boats  wire  things  unknown  in  1811. 
I  lere,  as  at  Pittsburg,  the  whole  town  seemed  to 
have  assembled  on  the  bank,  and  many  of  the 
acquaintances  of  the  former  visit  came  off  in 
small  boats.  'Well,  you  are  as  good  as  your 
word:  >ou  have  visited  us  in  a  steamboat,"  they 
said:  'but  wc  see  yon  for  the  last  time.  Your 
boat  may  go  down  the  river;  but.  as  to  coining 
tin  it,  the  very  idea  is  an  absurd  one."  This 
was  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  seeing  was 
in  it  believing.  The  kccl-boatmcn,  whose  shoul- 
ders had  hardened  as  th-.y  pressed  their  poles 
lor  many  a  weary  mile  against  the  current,  shook 


their  heads,  as  they  crowded  around  the  strange 
visitor,  and  bandied  river  wit  with  the  crew  that 
had  been  selected  from  their  own  calling  for  the 
first  voyage.  Some  Hat-boatmen,  whose  un- 
gainly arks  the  steamlioat  had  passed  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  town,  and  who  now  floated  by 
with  the  current,  seemed  to  have  a  better  opin- 
ion of  the  new  comer  and  proposed  a  tow  in 
case  they  were  again  overtaken.  Hut  as  to  the 
boat's  returning,  all  agreed  that  that  could  never 
be. 

"The  stay  at  Cincinnati  was  brief,  only  long 
enough  to  take  in  a  supply  of  wood  for  the  voy- 
age to  Louisville,  which  was  reached  on  the 
night  of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Pittsburg." 

On  the  return  trip  the  vessel  was  greeted 
'with  an  enthusiasm  that  exceeded,  even,  what 
was  displayed  on  her  descent  from  Pittsburg. 
No  one  doubted  now."  (Latrobe's  First  Steam- 
boat Voyage  on  the  Western  Waters,  pp.  15-18.) 

A  comet  was  visible  at  this  time  and  the 
pioneers  who  heard  the  hissing  sounds  of  the 
engines  thought  that  the  comet  had  fallen  into 
the  river.  The  earthquakes  too  which  occurred 
during  this  trip  were  by  some  attributed  to  the 
unusual  disturbance  of  the  waters  of  the  great 
rivers  by  this  unusual  form  of  vessel. 

The  next  steam  vessel  on  the  <  )hio  after  the 
"New  Orleans"  (which  sank  at  Baton  Rouge  in 
1814)  was  the  "Comet"  built  at  Pittsburg  some- 
time before  1813.  This  was  a  145-ton  stern- 
wheeler.  This  was  followed  by  the  "Vesuvius," 
390  tons,  which  Robert  Pulton  built  at  Pitts- 
burg in  November,  1813.  It  subsequently  made 
an  attempt  to  come  up  the  river  and  pass  the 
fails  at  Louisville  but  long  before  she  came  to 
that  point  she  grounded  and  finally  returned 
to  the  Lower  Mississippi.  A  little  later  came 
the  "Enterprise."  built  at  Brownsville  in  1814. 
the  "Aetna,"  the  "Despatch,"  the  "Buffalo,"  the 
"lames  Monroe,"  and  the  "Washington."  The 
"Eagle"  has  been  called  Cincinnati's  first  steamer. 
1  his  was  a  small  vessel  of  but  70  tons  built  in 
1818.  A  little  later  came  the  "Hecla,"  the  "Hen- 
derson" and  the  "Cincinnati."  The  last  named, 
i  a  vessel  of  120  tons,  was  owned  partly  in  this 
city.  The  first  steamer  owned  entirely  in  the 
city  was  the  " Experiment."  constructed  in  1818 
and  a  40-ton  boat.  Despite  the  fact  that  some 
32  steamboats  had  been  built  by  this  time,  steam 
transportation  had  by  no  means  taken  the  place 
of  the  other  methcxls  of  conveyance.  The  old 
Kentucky  boats  and  fiat-boats  were  much 
in  use  during  this  jK-riod.  A  notice  in 
the     first     number    of    the     Cincinnati  G'ti- 
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zcttc  published  July  15,  1815,  speaks  of 
the  arrival  at  this  port  of  the  "elegant 
barge  Cincinnati,  Captain  Jonathan  Horton  from 
New  Orleans;  passage  eighty-seven  days.  Car- 
go sugars,  molasses,  rum,  lignum  vite,  Spanish 
hides,  etc.,  to  Jacob  Baymiller."  Other  notices 
appear  in  the  quotations  from  the  newspapers. 
The  traveler  Unmet  says  that  in  181 7  a  number 
of  arks  with  emigrants  and  their  families  bound 
to  various  parts  of  the  Western  country  were 
generally  near  the  landing.  He  counted  seven 
Kentucky  boats  with  coal,  iron  and  dry  goods 
from  Pittsburg.  There  were  four  barges  or  keel- 
boats,  one  of  at  least  150  tons  with  two  masts, 
which  traded  up  and  down  the  rivers  between 
New  (.  Jrleans  and  Pittsburg  and  four  large  flats 
or  scows  with  stones  for  building  and  salt  from 
the  "Kenhawa"  works.  Six  arks  were  laden 
with  emigrants  and  their  furniture.  The  emi- 
grants going  down  the  t  )hio  usually  stopped  at 
Cincinnati  to  purchase  provisions  and  collect  in- 
formation. Shortly  after  this,  however,  steam- 
boat building  became  quite  active  and  Cincin- 
nati became  a  prominent  ship  building  place.  In 
the  two  seasons  between  1817  and  1810.  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  vessels  built  on  the  Western 
waters  were  launched  here  and  by  the  time  that 
the  town  came  to  be  a  city  the  old  broadborn 
for  business  of  any  magnitude  had  been  replaced 
by  steam  vessels.  Cincinnati's  great  era  of  devel- 
opment was  m  the  next  20  years,  which  were 
the  years  when  the  river  navigation  was  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

PHYSICAL  IHSTl'RHANCKS. 

During  the  year  1809  there  occurred  a  most 
unusual  autumnal  frost  on  the  9th  of  August. 
This  was  probably  the  earliest  one  on  record. 
On  the  last  day  of  August  in  the  year  1789  the 
Indian  coin  in  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky 
had  In-en  destroyed  by  frost. 

Another  interesting  physical  disturbance  was 
the  hurricane  of  Sunday.  May  2K.  1X09,  which 
is  described  by  Dr.  Drake  as  follows:  "For 
two  or  three  days  previous  to  that  time,  the 
wind  was  various,  with  a  turbid  atmosphere. 
<  )n  the  morning  of  the  28th  it  veered  to  the 
south,  and  blew  with  violence.  During  the  fore- 
noon, while  the  lower  clouds  wire  passing  rapid- 
ly to  the  north,  the  upper  were  moving  with 
equal  velocity  to  the  east ;  indicating  a  superior 
current,  which  traversed  the  course  of  the  south 
wind  at  right  angles.  Before  twelve  o'clock  both 
strata  of  clouds  were  propelled  eastwardly.  and 
soon  after  the  west  wind  was  perceptible  at  the 


earth's  surface.  1  ty  three-quarters  past  one 
o'clock,  the  sky  was  very  much  obscured,  and 
a  narrow  whirlwind  or  tornado  of  great  force, 
swept  impetuously  across  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town.  It  demolished  a  few  old  buildings,  threw 
down  the  tops  of  several  chimneys,  and  over- 
turned many  fruit  and  shade  trees.  The  people 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  had  scarcely  time  to 
view  this  alarming  operation,  before  their  own 
houses  were  shaken  to  the  foundations  by  another 
gale  of  equal  violence:  this  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  a  third,  which  traversed  the  western 
part  of  tiie  town  with  augmented  fury.  By  this 
last,  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  designed  for  tu- 
ition [Cincinnati  University  [  was  blown  down, 
in  consequence  of  having  a  cupola  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  area ;  and  various  minor  injuries 
of  property  were  sustained— but  the  inhabitants 
escaped  unhurt.  A  copious  shower  of  rain  and 
hail,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  increased  the 
terrific  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Each  of  these 
tornadoes  ascended  the  hill  to  the  northeast  of 
the  town,  forming  a  track  through  the  forest, 
which  remained  visible  for  more  t^iaii  a  year." 

Five  years  later  on  May  4,  1814.  ihere  was 
experienced  another  hurricane  not  so  violent 
which  came  from  the  same  quarter.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  fall  of  hail  which  at  Cincin- 
nati was  of  the  usual  size  but  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county  the  stones  were  of  surprising 
magnitude  and  many  angular  forms.  Several 
weighed  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  each  and 
measured  from  15  to  16  inches  in  circumference. 
The  hail  storm  was  followed  by  a  rain  shower 
and  a  powerful  blast  from  the  southwest  in 
which  were  felt  currents  of  air  heated  to  an 
unusual  degree.  "(  m  the  next  day  the  foliage  of 
\arious  plants  was  found  to  he  destroyed.  It 
was  chiefly  the  leaves  which  grew  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  were  consequently  most  exposed,  that 
suffered.  They  were  neither  lacerated  nor  wilt- 
ed, hut  sustained  an  injury,  which  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  the  ensuing  day.  caused  them 
to  wither.  In  some  cases,  only  the  tip  of  the 
leaf  perished;  in  others,  the  whole  was  destroyed. 
Whether  this  extraordinary  effect  should  be 
ascribed  to  heat,  or  to  a  noxious  quality  of 
(he  wind,  is  uncertain.  I  could  not  perceive  that 
one  species  of  plant  was  more  affected  than  an- 
other; and  of  individuals  growing  near  the  same 

1  spot,  it  was  common  to  find  only  a  part  af- 

j  fected." 

In  Dr.  Drake's  "Picture  of  Cincinnati"  is  con- 
i  taincd  an  extended  account  of  the  earthquakes  of 
I  1 S 1 1 .  1812  and  1813.    The  first  shock  occurred 
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at  24  minutes  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  December  if),  1811.  The  motion  was  a  quick 
oscillation  or  rocking,  lasting  some  six  or  seven 
minutes.  It  was  so  violent  as  to  agitate  the 
loose  furniture  of  the  rooms  and  open  iloors  that 
were  fastened  with  falling  latches  and  throw  off 
the  tops  of  some  of  the  chimneys.  It  was 
stronger  in  the  valley  than  in  the  adjoining 
uplands.  Forty-five  minutes  later  another  slight 
vibration  was  felt  and  a  little  after  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  there  came  a  moderate  rocking 
of  a  minute's  dotation,  terminating  in  a  strong 
throe  of  a  few  seconds.  This  was  followed  ten 
minutes  later  by  another  slight  oscillation  and 
about  three  hours  later  by  another.  One  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  midnight  of  the  next  day  a 
slightly  stronger  vibration  was  felt.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th  there  was  a  moderate  agita- 
tion and  again  in  the  early  morning  of  the  31st 
of  January,  1812,  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  there  was  again  a  slight  vibra- 
tion. From  this  time  until  the  22nd  no  vibra- 
tion of  any  consequence  occurred  although  many 
thought  that  they  felt  slight  agitation.  During 
that  period  shocks  were  felt  every  day  along  the 
Mississippi.  On  the  23rd  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a  great  number  of  strong  undula- 
tions occurred  and  continued  for  four  or  five 
minutes  having  two  or  three  distinct  exacerba- 
tions in  that  time.  This  earthquake  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  which  commenced  the  series  on 
December  16th.  Again  on  January  27th  there 
was  a  strong  solitary  heave  which  was  related 
on  February  2jlh.  On  the  5th  and  6th  many 
slight  jars  and  tremors  were  received.  On  the 
7th  at  about  a  quarter  before  four  in  the  morn- 
ing several  alarming  shocks  came  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  last  greatly  surpassing  any  other 
undulation  known  at  this  place.  It  threw  down 
tops  of  more  chimneys,  made  wider  fissures  in 
the  brick  walls  and  produced  vertigo  and  nausea 
in  a  greater  number  of  people  than  the  earth- 
quakes of  December  16th  or  January  23rd.  It 
was  said  by  some  that  the  earthquake  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  light  and  a  noise,  but  this  was  denied 
hv  others.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  8lh 
the  earth  was  in  a  state  of  ebullition  with  more 
decided  agitations  at  eight  o'clock  and  again  at 
eight-thirty:  the  last  continued  for  about  a  min- 
ute. At  ten-forty  there  came  a  shock  which  was 
much  stronger  which  produced  a  sensible  degree 
of  trembling  but  no  oscillation,  indicating  perhaps 
a  vertical  instead  of  horizontal  motion  of  the 
previous  shocks.  Immediately  before  this,  was 
heard  a  noise  of  peculiar  faint,  dull,  rumbling 


or  rushing  sound,  near  the  horizon,  to  the  south- 
west. It  seemed  to  approach  but  did  not  arrive 
at  the  place  of  observation  and  after  continuing 
five  or  six  seconds  was  succeeded  by  a  shake. 
During  the  remainder  of  this  day  and  for  the 
next  and  almost  every  day  until  the  17th  there 
were  gentle  vibrations.  On  the  last  named  date 
again  in  the  morning  a  much  stronger  shock  was 
felt.  There  were  shocks  on  the  20th,  2 1st,  22nd. 
on  March  3,  5,  to,  it,  April  30,  May  4.  10. 
June  25,  26*  September  15,  December  22,  March 
6,  1813,  and  again  two  on  I>ecember  12th  of  the 
last  named  year.  The  principal  shocks  were 
those  of  December  16,  181 1,  January  23,  1812, 
ami  February  7.  181 2.  Dr.  Drake  discusses  at 
length  the  features  of  these  earthquakes  and  the 
electrical  and  other  phenomena  which  attended 
them  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time. 

A  somewhat  less  scientific  but  certainly  most 
interesting  account  of  this  same  occurrence  is 
given  by  Mansfield  in  his  life  of  Drake: 

'*ln  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  December, 
1811,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Miami  country,  and 
especially  of  Cincinnati  and  its  neighborhood, 
were  awoke  from  a  sound  sleep,  at  about  three 
o'clock  by  a  shaking  of  their  houses,  and  by 
rumbling  noises  which  seemed  like  distant  thun- 
der. To  each  one  the  phenomenon  was  alike 
unknown  and  awful.  In  the  country  the  animals 
soon  began  to  shriek,  ami  all  nature  seemed  to 
feel  the  shock  of  a  common  evil  and  the  dread 
of  a  common  danger.  The  most  intelligent  per- 
sons soon  discovered  it  to  be  an  earthquake: 
but  this  discovery  by  no  means  allayed  the  alarm. 
On  the  contrary,  as  earthquakes  were  never 
known  before  in  this  region,  there  was  nothing 
to  reason  upon,  and  full  scope  for  the  imagina- 
tion. Pictures  of  the  earth  opening  to  devour 
its  inhabitants,  of  burning  lava  bursting  forth, 
of  yawning  gulfs,  and  to  many  of  a  general  de- 
struction and  a  general  doom,  rose  to  the  visions 
of  the  affrighted  people,  filling  them  with  fears 
and  anxieties. 

"The  shock  of  the  sixteenth  of  December  was 
so  violent  that  it  shook  the  chimneys  of  several 
houses.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  alarm  there 
was  some  amusement ;  and  the  buoyant  spirits 
of  young  and  happy  people  will  often  extract 
something  pleasant,  even  from  the  most  fearful 
circumstances.  Mrs.  Willis's  Columbian  Inn  was 
a  sort  of  fashionable  hotel,  where  many  of  the 
gay  people  of  the  town  boarded.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  laughter  at  the  odd 
and  curious  appearance  and  grouping  of  maids 
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and  madams,  bachelors  and  husbands,  as  they 
rushed  into  the  street,  tumultuous,  in  midnight 
drapery.  Hut  this  cheerfulness  did  not  last  long ; 
for  the  earthquakes  continued  during  the  winter, 
and  although  they  were  better  understood,  they 
were  not  the  less  dreaded.  This  common  fear, 
and  indeed  the  common  necessity  of  being  pre- 
pared for  any  event,  had  a  great  influence  i" 
destroying  the  artificiality  of  society  and  bring- 
ing friends  arid  neighbors  together.  Many  fam- 
ilies had  their  valuables  carefully  packed  up.  that 
they  might  take  a  rapid  flight,  in  case  of  the  de- 
struction of  their  houses  or  chasms  in  the  earth, 
which  would  render  their  departure  necessary. 
As  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  generally 
preceded  by  signs  of  their  approach,  such  as 
rumbling  sounds  and  a  peculiar  atmosphere,  fam- 
ilies would  often  sit  up  late  at  night,  in  dread  of 
a  night  shock,  and  neighbors  and  friends  would 
assemble  together  to  make  the  time  pass  more 
pleasantly,  especially  to  the  young,  by  cheerful 
conversation.  In  this  manner  social  intercourse 
and  friendly  feeling  was  promoted,  and  as  in 
other  afflictions  of  Providence,  good  was  still 
educed  from  evil.    *    *    *  * 

"Most  careful  notes  of  the  duration  and  de- 
viation of  the  shocks  were  made  by  Colonel 
Mansfield  at  Hates'  place.  A  carefully  prepared 
pendulum  hung  in  the  parlor  window  of  his 
house  never  ceased  its  vibration  from  December 
to  the  following  May  and  several  shocks'  oc- 
curred during  the  remainder  of  the  year  1812. 

"The  original  seat  of  this  shaking  of  the  earth 
seems  to  have  hi  en  near  New  Madrid,  on  the 
Mississippi,  a  point  four  hundred  miles,  in  a 
direct  line,  from  Cincinnati.  There  the  con- 
vulsion was  terrific.  Hoats  on  the  river  were 
thrown  into  a  boiling  whirlpool,  and  seemed 
for  a  time  to  be  engulfed  in  an  endless  vor- 
tex. The  banks  of  the  river  were  rent,  the 
«arlh  was  ripened,  and  the  waters,  rushing  in. 
formed  lakes  for  miles,  where  the  laud  was  dry 
before.  Kxplosions  from  beneath  took  place,  and 
fossils  buried  in  the  alluvium  of  ages  were  forced 
to  the  surface.  The  power  of  the  original  cause 
may  l>e  estimated  by  the  fact  of  such  violent  ef- 
fects at  Cincinnati,  four  hundred  miles  distant, 
and  that  the  movements,  as  of  a  lever,  of  this 
central  force,  were  felt  almost  throughout  North 
America,  diminishing  in  intensity  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  distance."  (  Mansfield's  Drake,  p.  85.) 

Another  interesting  physical  manifestation  re- 
corded bv  Dr.  Drake  is  the  aurora  borealis  of 
Sunday,  April  17,  1814.  This  appeared  soon 
alter  dark  directly  in  the  north  and  extended  for 


50  or  60  degrees  along  the  horizon  rising  from 
10  to  15  degrees  aliove  it.  The  upper  part  was 
most  luminous  and  now  and  then  faint  ob- 
tuse flashes  of  light  were  sent  upwards  several 
degrees  higher.  At  length  an  arch  was  formed 
over  the  bank  of  light,  mounting  upwards  about 
40  degrees  and  sending  dim  and  slow  corusca- 
tions to  near  the  zenith.  The  ends  of  the  arch 
were  about  i-jo  degrees  asunder.  It  was  com- 
posed of  luminous  spots,  which  appeared  and 
disappeared  alternately,  in  different  parts,  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  and  finally  the  whole 
manifestation  ceased.  The  greatest  illumination 
was  from  about  half-past  eight  to  half-past  nine 
o'clock.  The  light  was  white,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  red  and  through  it  others  were  visible,  (.hi 
September  11,  1814,  there  was  an  aurora  Ixire- 
ahs  which  continued  visible  in  Cincinnati  from 
dark  until  midnight.  It  was  accompanied  by  an 
unusual  display  of  shooting  stars. 

TIIK  C.KOVVTtl   OK  I'OITI.ATION. 

The  matter  of  population  during  the  early  years 
is  a  little  difficult  of  ascertainment.  In  1800  the 
jiopulation  had  been  estimated  as  750.  In  1805 
it  is  said  to  have  increased  to  o/>o.  There  were 
at  that  time  25  merchants  and  grocers,  15  joiners 
and  cabinet-makers.  !  2  bricklayers.  11  innkeepers, 
nine  attorneys,  eight  physicians,  eight  black- 
smiths, seven  shoemakers,  rive  saddlers,  seven 
tailors,  five  bakers,  four  hatters,  three  tanners, 
three  silversmiths,  three  tobacconists,  two 
printers,  two  brewers,  two  tinners,  two  copper- 
smiths and  one  bookbinder.  In  1807  the  vote  of 
the  city  was  2<>8,  which  would  indicate  a  popula- 
tion of  iess  than  1.500.  In  1810  the  census 
showed  that  the  population  was  2.320.  of  whom 
1,051  were  under  id.  and  184  over  45.  The 
town  vote  was  388,  <jo  more  than  three  years 
previous,  a  rather  light  vote  for  the  population. 
The  population  in  1813  was  estimated  as  4.000. 
Tins  was  based  on  a  census  made  by  the  Select 
Council.  Dr.  Drake  estimates  the  population  in 
1 S 1 5  as  6,000,  nearly  ten  to  a  dwelling  house. 
In  110  town  of  the  State  was  there  so  great  a 
proportion  of  blacks  who  in  1810  amounted  to 
So  and  in  1815  to  2<x>.  At  the  close  of  the  town 
life  the  figures  given  in  the  first  directory,  show- 
ing the  first  population  in  the  summer  of  1818  to 
be  <».'20  and  tu  July.  i8h>,  10.283,  are  probably 
fairly  accurate.  The  census  of  1820  gives  the 
population  as  0642.  alkout  000  less  than  the  figure 
given  in  the  directorv.  a  not  uncommon  thing 
with  census  takers. 
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In  count  it  inn  with  the  subject  <>f  the  blacks, 
the  following  is  in  point: 

"The  following  year,  1810."  we  arc  toM,  "was 
remarkable  for  the  tide  of  immigration  that  set 
in  from  tbe  adjoining  State.  Kentucky.  Thou-  ' 
sands  of  ibc  colored  inhabitants,  black  and  brown, 
abandons!  their  bonus,  swain  the  river,  and 
landed  on  the  fertile  bottoms  of  the  Ohio.  They 
came  unarmed,  without  sword  or  spear,  musket 
or  ammunition,  or  other  munitions  of  war  than 
those  bestowed  upon  them  by  nature.  Imme- 
diately on  lauding  they  dis|>crscd  among  the 
wood*,  PfCPtrgtl  themselves  log  cabins  or  built 
more  temporary  structures,  and  set  up  home* 
keeping.  Nothing  could  be  more  peaceable  than  I 
their  intentions.  No  class  of  citizens  could 
have  been  more  active,  industrious,  frugal,  or 
cleanly  in  their  habits.  I  int.  though  as  a  class 
thty  were  conceded  to  be  productive,  in  political 
economy  they  were  ranked  as  non-producers,  anil 
accordingly  were  doomed  to  suffer  persecution. 
Thin  every  white  man  was  a  Granger.  Middle- 
men hail  not  yet  Found  their  way  out  West ;  so 
war  was  immediately  declared  against  the  in- 
truders, and  every  man.  woman,  and  child  ar- 
taved  themselves  against  these  unarmed  and  in- 
offensive immigrants.  War  to  the  knife,  bit- 
ter, relentless,  exterminating  war  was  waged, 
and  speedily  raged.  From  the  township  the  war 
sentiment  extended  to  the  county;  from  the 
county  to  the  State;  until  the  Legislature  actually 
passed  a  law  for  the  extinction  of  the  races,  black 
ami  brown,  indiscriminately.  Every  atrocity  was 
ihcn  practiced  and  encouraged;  and  scalping 
commanded  a  high  premium.*'  I  Nelson's  Su-  | 
hurhan  Homes,  p.  62. ) 

Although  this  remarkable  and  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated story  is  told  of  Columbia  township, 
it  discloses  a  somewhat  similar  condition  of  affairs 
that  affected  the  town  for  several  years.  The 
negro  population  and  negroes  from  the  South 
were  for  years  a  source  of  irritation  and  eventu- 
ally resulted  In  the  *ad  race  riots  described  later. 

Among  the  important  additions  to  the  com- 
munity during  its  existence-  as  a  town  are  given 
the  following,  many  ol  whom  have  been  men- 
tioned in  various  connections;  180.2. —  F.than 
Stone  Samuel  I rrv  and  William  I'ierson  tSo?. 
—Christopher  and  RolxTt  Carv.  grandfather  and 
father  of  the  celebrated  Carv  sisters.  Thomas 
and  Thankful  Carter,  grandparents  of  A  Ci.  W. 
Carter.  1804. — Col.  Stephen  McFarland.  Gen- 
eral Find  lay.  Zachariah  Frnst  and  his  sons  H.  M  . 
Jacob  and  Andrew  F.rnst.  It  is  from  this  family 
that  Ernst  Station  was  named.    Other  arrivals 


of  this  year  were  Peyton  S.  Symmes,  Benjamin 
Smith.  I*.  A.  Sprigman.  George  I".  Torrcnce, 
Jonathan  I'ancoast.  Robert  Richardson,  James 
Ferry,  Peter  M.  Nicoll.  Adam  Moore,  William 
Moody,  Benjamin  Mason.  Casper  Hopple,  An- 
drew Johnston,  Fphraim  Carter.  James  Craw- 
ford, W  illiam  Crippcn  and  Henry  Craven.  Of 
course  the  most  distinguished  arrivals  of  the 
following  year  were  General  Mansfield  and  his 
son  E.  D.  Mansfield,  the  latter  of  whom  survived 
until  October  27.  1880.  Another  well  known 
pioneer  who  arrived  this  year  was  Joseph  Cop- 
pin,  subsequently  the  president  of  the  Cincinnati 
Pioneer  Association  and  known  to  so  many  cit- 
izens now  living.  After  1800  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  real  growth  of 
Cincinnati,  the  arrivals  were  so  numerous  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  give  them  in  detail.  ( l  ord's 
Cincinnati  passim,  and  Cincinnati  Pioneer,  No. 
VI,  p.  18.) 

(  >ne  prominent  man  who  came  this  year  was 
Rev.  Adam  Hurdus,  the  founder  e»f  the  Swcdcn- 
iiorgian  Church  in  the  W  est  who  came  on  April 
4th.  He  was  also  the  grandfather  of  Judge 
t  arter.  In  1807  came  1-1  vans  Price  with  his  wife 
and   four  children  and  also  $10,000  worth  of 

goods  wtiii  uhu''.  In  ijegan  a  successful  bushiest 

career  which  continued  for  a  long  time.  Gen. 
W.  II.  Lytic  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1810  as  well 
as  the  L'Hommcdicii.  Fosdick  and  Roger  fam- 
ilies. James  W.  Gazlay  arrived  in  1813  and 
opened  a  law  office  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village 

"ii  Main  between  Sixth  and  Seventh.  Another 
arrival  of  this  year  was  Thomas  Fierce,  the 
anonymous  author  of  "Horace  in  Cincinnati." 
In  the  year  1814  came  David  K.  Fstc.  The  next 
year  marked  the  first  arrival  of  Timothy  Flint. 
Bellamy  Storer  reached  Cincinnati  May  J|,  1817. 
I  bis  was  also  the  year  of  the  arrival  01  Joseph 
Jonas,  sometimes  caller!  the  first  Israelite  in  Cin- 
cinnati. He  was  a  watchmaker  at  Third  and 
Main  streets  and  achieved  the  title  of  the  "  Father 
of  Cincinnati  Democracy.'''  W  illiam  R  oh  son.  a 
ship  carpenter  by  trade  who  had  worked  on  Ful- 
ton's first  steamboat  the  "Clermont"  and  was 
afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  copper  and  brass 
business  of  the  city,  came  iu  June.  1818. 

The  historic  Lytic  house  on  Lawrence  street 
above  Third,  probably  the  oldest  house  in  the 
city,  was  built  by  Gen.  William  Lytic  in  1800  or 
1810.  It  was  two  stories  high  ami  built  of  brick 
with  a  gable  r««if.  dormer  windows  and  tall  chim- 
nevs.  The  original  entrance  was  on  Third  street 
and  opened  into  a  hall  50  feel  long  and  12  feet 
wide.   This  has  been  closed  and  the  present  en- 
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trance  is  from  Lawrence  street.  At  the  time  the 
house  was  erected  the  grounds  reached  from 
Third  to  Fifth  street.  The  property  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Fosters,  descendants  of  General 
Lytic 

William  Uarr  who  removed  to  Cincinnati  in 
i8oy  settled  first  on  Main  street  where  he  re- 
mained until  ahout  1815.  At  the  sale  of  the  es- 
tate of  Israel  Ludlow,  Major  Uarr  bought  60 
acres  of  land  lying  hetween  Fifth  and  Eighth 
streets  and  west  of  Western  row,  then  occupied 
by  a  solitary  small  brick  house  and  principally 
covered  with  a  dense  original  forest  growth.  In- 
cluded in  this  purchase  was  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful mound,  situated  near  what  is  now  the  cor- 
ner of  Mound  and  Fifth  streets,  which  has  since 
been  entirely  removed.  Major  Liarr  proposed 
to  convey  this  mound,  then  covered  with  trees, 
with  a  surrounding  lot,  to  the  corporation  of 
Cincinnati,  on  condition  that  they  should  enclose 
with  a  permanent  fence  and  preserve  it.  But 
the  offer  was  not  accepted  and  the  mound  has 
passed  away,  and  nothing  remains  of  it,  but  the 
small  hieroglyphic  stone  found  in  its  center,  and 
some  remains  of  human  bones  which  are  still  pre- 
served. 

In  1816  Major  F>arr  commenced  the  erection  of 
his  mansion  house  afterwards  known  as  No.  61 
Mound  street,  which  was  a  front  adjoined  to  the 
house  they  previously  occupied.  This  house  was 
finished  in  1817  and  remained  unchanged  for  a 
half  century.  (Memoir  of  Mrs.  Marv  Barr, 
P-  5-) 

A  serious  loss  was  suffered  In  the  infant  town 
in  the  death  of  William  McMillan,  to  whom  as 
much  as  to  any  one  man  it  owes  its  existence. 
This  occurred  in  1804.  Major  Ziejjler's  death 
which  came  in  181 1  was  made  the  rxxasion  of  a 
military  funeral.  In  1813  came  the  drowning 
of  the'  editor  of  Liberty  Hall,  Rev.  John  W. 
Browne. 

An  event  of  the  year  1814  was  the  death  of  the 
pioneer.  John  Cleves  Symmes.  which  occurred 
February  jfith  at  Cincinnati.  A  large  number 
of  citizens  attended  the  funeral  which  occurred 
at  the  dwelling  house  of  General  Harrison  on 
Front  street.  The  procession  moved  to  the  land- 
ing of  Joel  Williams  where  the  body  was  em- 
barked for  North  Bend. 

THE  MAKKKTS. 

Dr.  Drake  has  told  us  of  the  little  market 
house  in  the  cove  in  front  of  Ycatman's.  which 
continued  in  use  well  down  into  the  first  decade 
of  the  century.    An  advertisement  in  the  Sf>y  in 


the  year  1801  is  to  the  effect  that  the  building  of 
a  market  house  would  be  offered  for  sale  at 
Veatman's  Tavern.  The  under  story  was  to  he 
of  stone  and  lime  and  the  upper  story  of  wood. 
This  structure  is  supposed  to  Ik-  the  old  market 
house  on  l-ower  Market  (  Pearl  )  street  between 
Main  and  Sycamore.  In  181 5  there  were  three 
market  houses  including  the  first  one  built  in 
1801  and  another  in  what  is  now  Government 
square.  The  two  were  each  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  brick  pillars.  A  third  one  with  a  triple 
row  of  brick  pillars  extended  nearly  the  whole 
distance  from  Broadway  to  Sycamore  on  Lower 
Market  (Pearl)  street  and  was  upwards  of  300 
feet  in  length.  This  structure  was  in  process 
of  erection  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Drake's  "Picture  of  Cincinnati"  and  was  not  yet 
attended.  It  was  in  fact  completed  in  1816  and 
the  building  erected  at  that  time  was  used  (with 
many  alterations)  until  recent  years. 

There  were  also  certain  other  spaces  left  vacant 
for  market  purposes  which  appear  upon  the  first 
map.  These  were  however  never  used  for  the 
markets  but  their  location  can  still  be  traced  by 
the  divergence  of  street  lines.  One  embraced 
the  front  of  Sycamore  on  both  sides  from  a 
short  distance  north  of  Seventh  to  the  corner  of 
Wayne  (Ninth)  street  ami  the  other  ran  from 
FJni  to  Plum  just  south  of  Fourth  (McFarland) 
street. 

There  were  four  market  days  in  each  week, 
two  mornings  at  Lower  Market  and  two  after- 
noons at  Cpper  Market.  These  markets  were 
regulated  by  a  most  elaborate  series  of  ordinances 
which  apparently  were  little  observed.  Still  the 
markets  were  considered  good.  Dr.  Drake's  de- 
scription is  quoted  in  the  extracts  from  his  book. 
Braekcnridge  visiting  the  town  in  1805  found 
the  market  "equal  in  goodness  to  that  of  Phil- 
adelphia but  much  cheaper.  A  turkey  may  be 
had  for  sixteen  cents  and  if  thought  too  high, 
a  goose  will  be  offered  into  the  bargain." 

An  early  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  sometimes 
inaccurately  called  the  first,  gives  the  prices  in 
May,  1804,  as  follows  : 

Bacon,  per  cwt  $18  75 

Beeswax,  per  lb  18 

Coffee   SO 

Cordage,  1>ct  cwt   \2.co 

Cotton,  clean  .   1 500 

Corn,  per  hu  75 

Cotton  liaRRiiiR.  per  yd  5° 

1-h.nr.  per  bbl     10.00 

Gunpowder.  "K"  per  lb  75 

din,  per  gal   1  75 

Iron,  per  cwt   10.00 
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Lime,  per  bu  75 

Pork,  per  bbl   14.00 

Potatoes,  sweet,  per  bu  50 

Rum,  fourth  proof,  per  gal   2.00 

Sugar,  per  cwt   16.00 

Salt,  per  bbl   7.00 

Whisky,  per  gal   1.50 

WINES. 

Madeira,  per  gal   450 

Amalga,  per  gal   2.50 

Red  Port,  per  gal   25° 

Teneriffe,  per  gal   2.50 

Sherry,  per  gal   ,V» 

Claret  (tor  gentlemen),  per  gal   8.00 

A  number  of  items  arc  marked  "none  in  mar- 
ket." They  include  beef,  butter,  candies,  candles 
(molded  and  dipped),  corn  meal,  cider,  hemp, 
lard,  Irish  potatoes,  rum  (first,  second  and  third 
proof),  and  tobacco. 

Schultz  in  1807  found  the  market  "well  fur- 
nished both  as  to  abundance  and  variety."  Tim- 
othy Flint's  description  of  the  market  in  1816 
with  its  "exuberant  supplies  of  every  article  for 
consumption  in  the  finest  order  and  of  the  best 
quality."  has  already  been  Riven.  Birkbeck,  too, 
in  181 7  mentions  the  markets  as  spacious  and 
busy  and  thronged  by  five  o'clock  in  the  mprning. 
By  this  time,  as  indicated  by  the  comments  of 
John  Palmer,  the  three  market  houses  were  in  full 
use.  Mr.  Palmer  gives  the  price  of  provisions  at 
Cincinnati  in  July,  1817,  as  follows: 

Dol.  Cent*. 

Reef   o      o'^  per  pound 

Pork  o      fi'4  ditto 

Mutton   o      5  ditt<> 

Veal   o      6l,i  ditto 

Hams  o      y  ditto 

Fresh   Venison   o      2  ditto 

Butter   -o     iS-Vi  ditto 

Cheese  .  o     \2'  '•  ditto 

Wheat,  fine  Flour   .1      o     per  cwt 

Corn  Flour  o     50   per  bushel 

Salt   I       o  ditto 

Potatoes   o     31  ;4  ditto 

Coals  o     i2'}  ditto 

Venison  Hams   o     .?7'  each 

Turkeys  and  Gcesc     o     80     per  pair 

Pullets   1       o    per  dorcn 

Partridges   o     Js  ditto 

F.ggs   o      o  ditto 

Milk   o     is  gallon 

Honey   1       o  ditto 

Whiskey   o     50  ditto 

Peach  Brandy   1       o  ditto 

Porter.  Mcid.  and  Spruce  Beer  o     u'  •  per  quart 

"A  cord  of  wood,  two  dollars,  fifty  cents.  Pre- 
served, or  dried  fruit,  as  apples,  peaches,  etc., 
about  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Vegetables  dear. 
French  and  port  wine,  sugar,  tea  and  coffee, 
dearer  than  in  England.  Woollen,  cotton  and 
European  goods  very  dear.   Cherries,  rasplwrries. 


strawberries,  peaches  and  apples,  very  reason- 
able. River  fish  of  various  sorts,  plentiful  and 
cheap.  The  general  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour 
(19(1  pounds)  is  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  or 
four  dollars ;  it  has  never  been  dearer  than  when 
we  were  here."  (Journal  of  Travels  in  the 
United  States,  p.  83.) 

THK  liKllJOKS. 

In  December,  1808,  a  rise  in  the  Ohio  unmoored 
one  of  Jefferson's  gun-boats  which  had  been  built 
at  the  mouth  of  Crawfish  creek  just  above  Ful- 
ton and  was  moored  by  a  grape-vine  cable.  As 
the  vessel  went  floating  by  the  village,  every 
canoe  in  town  followed  her  ami  finally  she  was 
caught  and  towed  into  Mill  creek  and  secured 
under  White's  bridge.  The  river  continuing  to 
rise  however  so  backed  up  Mill  creek  as  to  cause 
the  boat  to  shove  the  bridge  from  its  moorings. 
Hie  string  pieces  and  all  above  gave  way  and 
the  bridge  was  about  to  float  away  in  detached 
parts.  To  prevent  this,  White  stripped  the  planks 
from  the  bridge  and  these  he  was  able  to  save : 
the  bridge  itself  went  down  the  river.  These 
planks  are  said  to  have  formed  the  floor  of  the 
first  warehouse  built  in  Cincinnati.  This  bridge 
we  are  told  by  Judge  Matson  was  not  the  original 
floating  bridge  of  Francis  White  but  a  bridge 
built  in  t8oo  of  yellow  poplar  at  a  cost  of  about 
1  Parker  was  the  architect 


man  namo 


S700. 

and  the  money  was  raised  by  subscription.  White 
was  suspected  of  having  secured  the  l>oat  under 
the  bridge  with  a  design  of  carrying  it  away 
so  that  he  could  make  more  money  by  his  ferry. 

In  181 1  a  new  bridge  was  put  up  by  Ethan 
Stone  which  remained  for  1 1  years,  to  l>e  carried 
away  by  the  great  freshet  of  1822.  This  struc- 
ture was  but  120  feet  in  length  and  shows  how 
much  narrower  the  ravine  at  Mill  creek  was  at 
that  time. 

The  date  181 1  is  that  given  by  Judge  Matson. 
It  must  be  incorrect.  Dr.  Drake  says  in  1815 
that  "there  was  once  a  wooden  bridge  over  Mill 
creek  near  its  confluence  w.ith  the  Ohio  but  in 
consequence  of  a  high  flood  in  that  river  it  was 
destroyed." 

The  toll-bridge  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
he  thought  would  be  commenced  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  The  Directory  of  1819  tells  us  that  within 
two  or  three  vears  a  toll-bridge,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  State,  had  been  erected  over  the  mouth  of 
Mill  creek  by  F.than  Stone.  Drake  speaks  of  the 
need  of  a  new  bridge  across  Deer  creek  and  we 
learn  that  a  year  or  so  later  two  bridges  were 
built,  one  at  the  confluence  of  Deer  creek  with 
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the  Ohio  and  the  other  a  few  squares  north. 
The  first  bridge  was  340  feet  in  length.  As  early 
as  1815  the  subjeet  of  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio 
was  mooted  by  enthusiasts  and  the  want  of  a 
steam  ferry  boat  commented  upon.  At  this  time 
and  for  some  years  later  a  Mr.  Bliss  conducted 
a  horse  firry  boat  whose  qualities  of  "safety,  com- 
fort, dispatch  and  capacity  for  heavy  burthen" 
commended  themselves  to  the  public. 

THE   WAR  OF  l8l2. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain  of  1812  excited 
intense  interest  in  Cincinnati  as  well  as  through1 
out  the  State.  To  the  grievances  felt  by  the 
country  at  large  there  were  added  the  special 
complaints  known  only  to  those  who  remembered 
the  long  border  wars  with  the  Indians.  In 
these  wars  the  settlers  had  felt  that  at  all  times 
they  had  opposed  to  them  not  only  the  savages 
but  the  people  of  their  own  blood  who  were  vio- 
lating the  treaty  of  peace  which  had  been  ex- 
torted at  the  end  of  the  War  for  Independence. 
The  names  of  the  Girtys.  McKce,  Elliott  and 
others  who  had  been  most  active  in  stirring  up 
atrocities  were  household  words  in  the  West 
and  this  locality  had  been  a  center  of  barbarity 
and  cruelty.  The  particular  subjects  which 
brought  about  the  war  may  not  have  interested 
them  so  seriously  but  the  frame  of  mind  was 
present  and  nowhere  was  there  a  more  patriotic 
support  of  the  government.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  real  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
city.  Every  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  every  movement  of  the  In- 
dians were  carefully  noted.  The  diplomatic  fea- 
tures of  the  matter  were  discussed  at  great  length 
in  the  press  and  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  tav- 
erns. 

On  May  iq.  181 2,  "the  Cincinnati  Troop  com- 
manded by  Capt.  James  W.  Sloan  with  a  great 
concourse  of  people  assembled  at  the  stone  meet- 
ing house  and  listened  to  an  eloquent  discourse 
by  Rev.  W.  Burke  from  the  text:  'Prepare 
for  war ;  wake  up  the  mighty  men ;  let  them 
come  up:  beat  your  ploughshares  into  swords 
and  your  pruning  hooks  into  spears:  let  the 
weak  say.  I  am  strong.'  " 

The  army  had  been  increased  by  an  addition 
of  25.000  men  and  of  the  new  officers  Ohio  was 
allowed  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  major,  seven 
captains,  seventv  lieutenants,  seven  2nd  lieu- 
tenants, six  ensigns  and  one  surgeon.  The 
President  too  was  authorized  to  accept  militia, 
not  to  exceed  50.000  iti  number.  A  requisition 
was  made  upon  the  State  for  1.200  men.  To 


stimulate  recruiting,  the  recruits  were  offered  a 
bounty  of  Sit)  with  three  months  additional  pay 
and  160  acres  of  land  upon  honorable  discharge. 
A  recruiting  office  was  opened  in  Cincinnati 
and  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  war  became  once 
more  a  feature  of  the  city's  life.  The  two  Cin- 
cinnati companies. — the  Light  Dragoons  under 
Captain  Sloan  and  the  Light  Guards  under  Capt. 
John  F.  Mansfield, — drilled  regularly.  General 
Findlay  accepted  a  major's  commission  to  l>e 
with  his  own  people. 

Washington's  birthday  was  celebrated  with  en- 
thusiasm and  solemnity.  At  the  banquet  at  the 
Wheat  Sluaf  Inn  many  patriotic  sentiments  were 
toasted  and  great  enthusiasm  prevailed.  In  the 
early  part  of  April,  Gen.  John  Stites  Gano  had 
been  ordered  by  Governor  Meigs  to  raise  eight 
companies  for  service  in  the  field.  The  rendez- 
vous for  the  State  troops  was  fixed  at  a  camp 
three  miles  above  Dayton  on  Mad  River. 
The  first  division  of  ( >hio  militia  met  at  Hut- 
chinson's Tavern  (Jacob  lloffner's)  on  the  Col- 
erain  road  near  Ludlow's  Station.  Mr.  Mans- 
field tells  us  that  the  division  presented  as  motley 
an  appearance  as  has  ever  been  seen.  Some 
of  the  men  had  rifles  but  the  greater  part  only- 
slicks  and  cornstalks  while  the  uniforms  includ- 
ed hunting  shirts  and  butternut  jackets. 

In  addition  to  the  companies  of  Captain  Sloan 
and  Captain  Mansfield,  other  companies  under 
Captains  Carpenter,  McFarland  and  Hugh  Glenn 
are  said  to  have  had  Hamilton  County  men  on 
their  rolls.  The  entire  regiment  commanded 
by  General  Findlay  was  from  the  Miami  coun- 
try. 

Captain  Carpenter  was  the  publisher  of  the 
Western  Spy  and  served  throughout  the  cam- 
paign of  1813  and  1814,  dying  on  his  way  from 
Fort  Meigs  to  Urbana  before  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service.  He  was  afterwards  buried  in 
Cincinnati  with  high  military  honors. 

On  March  30th  the  Governor  fixed  the  15th  of 
April  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  The 
subject  of  the  prayer  was  supposed  to  be  the 
advisability  of  peace  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
prayers  to  that  effect  came  from  the  heart. 

Volunteers  began  to  collect  in  the  city  about 
the  25th  of  March  and  went  into  camp  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  on  the  top  of  the  bluff 
along  Fourth  street.  Governor  Meigs  reviewed 
the  troops  and  delivered  a  patriotic  address. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  constrained  to  de- 
liver a  proclamation  as  follows: 
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"A   CALL  ON   THE   PATRIOTISM   OF  CINCINNATI." 

"The  situation  of  our  country  has  compelled 
the  Government  to  resort  to  precautionary  meas- 
ures of  defence.  In  obedience  to  its  call,  400 
men  have  abandoned  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life  and  are  here  assembled  in  camp,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  hundred  miles  from  home,  pre- 
pared to  protect  our  frontier  from  the  awful 
effects  of  savage  and  of  civilized  warfare.  But 
the  unprecedented  celerity  with  which  they  have 
moved  precluded  the  possibility  of  properly 
equipping  them.  Many,  very  many  of  them,  are 
destitute  of  blankets,  and  without  those  indis- 
pensable articles  it  will  be  impossible  for  them 
to  move  to  their  point  of  destination.  Citizens 
of  Cincinnati!  This  appeal  is  made  to  you.  Let 
each  family  furnish  one  or  more  blankets,  ami 
tbe  requisite  number  will  be  easily  completed. 
It  is  not  requested  as  a  boon:  the  moment  your 
blankets  are  delivered  you  shall  receive  the  full 
value  in  money — they  are  not  to  be  had  at  the 
stores.  The  season  of  the  year  is  approaching 
when  each  family  may,  without  inconvenience, 
part  with  one.  Mothers!  Sisters!  Wives! — 
Recollect  that  the  men  in  whose  favor  this  ap- 
peal is  made,  have  connections  as  near  and  dear 
as  any  which  can  bind  you  to  life.  These  they 
have  voluntarily  abandoned,  trusting  that  the 
integrity  and  patriotism  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens will  supply  every  requisite  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  trusting  that  the  same 
spirit  which  enabled  their  fathers  to  achieve  their 
independence  will  enable  their  sons  to  defend  it. 
To-morrow  arrangements  will  be  made  for  their 
reception,  and  the  price  paid. 

"K.  J.  Mums,  Governor  of  ( )hio.'* 
"Cincinnati,  April  30,  1812." 

The  two  Cincinnati  companies  under  command 
of  Mansfield  and  Sloan  convened  at  the  Kirst 
Presbyterian  Giurch  on  May  14th  to  hear  the 
distinguished  minister,  Joshua  Lacy  Wilson,  de- 
liver a  sermon  entitled  "War  the  Work  of  the 
Lord  and  the  Coward  Cursed."  His  text  on 
this  occasion  was  "cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the 
work  of  tile  Lord  deceit full\  :  and  cursed  be  he 
that  kecpelh  back  his  sword  from  blood." 

Another  episode  of  the  campaign  was  the  pas- 
sage through  the  city  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
of  regulars.  This  regiment  wliich  had  taken 
part  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  arrived  at  New- 
port I 'arracks  on  June  1.  1812,  and  almost  im- 
mediately crossed  tbe  Ohio  for  the  frontiers. 
"While  crossing,  they   were  saluted  with  dis- 
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charges  from  an  artillery  company  stationed  on 
the  river  bank,  which  were  acknowledged  by 
the  music  of  the  regiment,  and  when  they  as- 
cended the  bank,  a  general  shout  and  three 
cheers  expressed  the  sense  entertained  by  our 
citizens  of  their  soldierly  behavior  in  that  battle, 
when  their  cool  colled  cd  conduct  saved  the  Ixxly 
of  the  American  troops,  by  giving  them  time 
to  form  in  efficient  order  for  defence,  against 
the  tremendous  onset  of  their  savage  assailants. 
On  Main  street  near  5th  a  triumphal  arch  had 
l>ecn  erected,  decorated  with  floral  ornaments, 
and  enscribed.  'To  the  heroes  of  Tippecanoe.' 
Here  they  were  again  saluted  by  artillery,  and 
having  marched  about  five  miles  out  to  encamp, 
they  were  supplied  with  bread,  beef  and  whiskey, 
as  a  contribution  from  the  citizens,  and  the  next 
morning  proceeded  on  their  march  to  the  lines." 

The  following  address  was  delivered  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Miller,  commanding  the  T'ourth 
Regiment  of  the  IT.  S.  Army: 

"Sir:  The  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  important  service  performed 
by  the  brave  regiment  (  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Boyd  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe)  since 
their  departure  from  us  the  last  summer:  sen- 
sible too  of  the  great  fatigues  and  privations 
which  must  have  been  experienced,  most  cor 
dially  salute  you  and  each  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  under  your  command,  on  \our  return 
with  your  regiment,  covered  with  glory.  We 
cannot  suffer  you  to  pass  us  without  presenting 
this  tribute  of  our  respect  to  the  I'.RAYK.  Your 
memories  will  live  so  long  as  we  live,  and  will 
never  be  effaced  from  the  annals  of  the  Western 
world. 

"As  you  pass  to  the  northward  at  the  call 
of  \011r  country,  we  are  confident  it  will  Ik- 
but  to  gather  fresh  laurels.  Our  sons !  will  be 
by  your  side,  composing  the  Militia  of  this  State, 
destined  on  that  service,  and  now  encamped  at 
the  general  rendezvous.  Teach  them  the  art  to 
conquer — we  will  vouch  for  their  spirit.  On 
your  tried  and  brave  troops,  much  reliance  is 
placed,  and  we  confidently  expect  to  hear  a  good 
account  of  tbe  expedition. 

"Accept  for  yourself,  and  for  the  officers  and 
soldiers  under  your  command,  this  small  tribute 
of  respect,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati, 
and  their  warmest  wishes  for  your  j>crsonal  wel- 
fare, as  well  as  for  that  of  every  individual,  of 
the  heroes  whom  you  lead. 

"Cincinnati.  June  3.  1812." 

—  (Cist's  Miscellany,  Yol.  1,  p.  204.) 
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This  demonstration  had  been  prepared  by  a 
military  company  of  the  older  men  under  Gen. 
William  Lytic  calling  themselves  the  Cincin- 
nati. I'he  rei?inunt  was  accompanied  by  the  son 
of  Captain  Spencer  who  was  hut  12  years  of 
ape.  The  father  had  been  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe  wlitfc  his  boy  was  at  his  side.  The 
commanding  colonel  became  famous  by  his  re- 
sponse at  Limdy's  ljine:    "I  will  try  Sir." 

On  May  25th  the  Ohio  militia  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  command  of  General  Hull.  The 
sad  story  of  his  surrender  need  not  be  told  here. 

War  was  declared  on  June  1 8th  but  the  news 
was  not  heard  until  the  29th  in  Cincinnati,  where 
it  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome.  On  the 
Fourth  of  July  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Declaration  of  War  were  read  to  the 
assembled  citizens  by  David  Wade  and  an  ora- 
tion delivered  by  William  Hendricks.  The  cere- 
monies were  enlivened  by  music  and  discharges 
of  artillery.  At  these  ceremonies  which  were 
"in  an  orchard  on  the  south  side  of  Columbia 
street"  General  Gano  presided  assisted  by  Gen. 
William  Henry  Harrison  and  Hon.  John  Cleves 
Symmes.  One  of  the  toasts  proposed  by  General 
Harrison  was  as  follows:  "General  Hull  and  his 
Army — They  have  passed  that  scene  immortal- 
ized by  the  victory  of  Wayne;  the  spirit  of  that 
hero  will  animate  them  to  deeds  like  his,  and 
teach  them  the  lesson  of  victory  or  death."  An- 
other toast  was  as  follows :  "The  Northwestern 
Army:  Our  brethren  and  fellow-citizens  now 
<m  the  frontier — 


Nor  do  they  sigh  ingloriously  to  return, 

But  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  battle  burn. 

May  they  have  pleasant  paths  and  unclouded 
spirit." 

Strangely  enough  there  seems  to  be  no  record 
of  the  War  01  1812,  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  give  any  complete  account  of  the  part  taken 
in  it  by  Cincinnati  and  her  sons.  The  history 
of  the  war  itself  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
country.  Among  its  victims  was  Captain  Mans- 
field who  lias  been  so  frequently  spoken  of. 
Prominent  in  the  service  were  of  course  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  Col.  W.  S. 
Hatch,  Stephen  McFarland,  Thomas  Hccke- 
weldcr  and  James  Chambers. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  45th  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  on  December  26,  1833.  Gen- 
eral Harrison  refers  to  some  of  the  exploits  of 
Cincinnatians  during  the  war.  The  young  orator 
of  that  occasion  was  the  lawyer  Joseph  Long- 
worth  and  his  mention  of  Cincinnati's  soldiers 
called  forth  comment  from  Harrison.  He  de- 
scribed an  episode  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  in 
which  Major  Gwynne  distinguished  himself. 
Another  citizen  whose  praises  he  sounded  was 
Major  Oliver.  Of  course  Gen.  John  S.  Gano  and 
General  Findlay  too  were  mentioned.  As  to  the 
latter,  Harrison  says  that  if  his  advice  had  been 
adopted  the  campaign  would  have  had  a  different 
result  and  the  honor  of  our  armies  would  not 
have  been  tarnished  by  an  inglorious  surrender. 

The  jollifications  after  the  victory  at  New  Or- 
leans and  after  the  news  of  peace  are  described 
elsewhere. 
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THE  CITY  TO  THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL— I. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Citv  Charter  of  1819 — The  First  Citv  Mayor — The  City  Charter  ok  1827  The  City 
Charter  of  1834 — The  Courts — Thk  "Old  Court  House" — The  Fire  Department  -  The 
Police— The  Water  Supply— The  Post  Office. 


THE  CITV  CHARTER  l)V  l8lO. 

With  the  year  of  1819  begins  Cincinnati's  life 
as  a  city.  The  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1819  incorporating  the  city,  vested  the  legisla- 
tive power  in  a  Council,  composed  of  a  presi- 
dent, recorder  and  nine  trustees.  To  the  Council 
was  given  the  power  to  make  such  ordinances 
and  laws  as  they  should  think  proper  for  the 
health,  safety,  cleanliness,  convenience  and  good 
government  of  the  city  and  to  impose  and  col- 
lect reasonable  fines  for  breaches  of  the  ordi- 
nances. They  were  empowered  particularly  to 
secure  the  city  against  injuries  from  fire,  to  es- 
tablish a  night  watch,  to  purchase  fire  engines, 
establish  fire  companies,  keep  the  streets  and  com- 
mons open  and  in  repair  and  fret'  from  nuisances. 
To  them  also  was  given  |>ower  specifically  to  es- 
tablish and  regulate  markets,  to  fix  the 
assize  of  bread,  to  establish  wharves,  to  regu- 
late the  landing  of  rafts  and  other  water 
craft  and  to  prevent  every  description  of  ani-  j 
mals  from  running  at  large.  They  had 
the  power  to  license  and  regulate  taverns 
and  public  houses  and  on  proper  cause  shown 
to  suspend  such  licenses:  to  regulate  and  prohibit 
all  puppet  shows  and  all  other  exhibitions  in 
the  city :  and  to  levy  taxes  on  hogs  atid  dogs. 
The  tax  on  real  property  was  limited  to  one  per 
cent  of  its  value,  unless  the  voters  should  author- 


ize them  to  lay  a  larger  tax,  and  could  be  levied 
for  street  improvements  only. 

The  judicial  power  was  vested  in  a  City  Court 
which,  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  three  alder- 
men, was  appointed  by  the  Council  from  among 
the  citizens.  This  court  held  sessions  once  in 
every  two  months  and  had  original  jurisdiction 
over  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed 
within  the  city,  the  punishment  of  which  did  not 
involve  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  as  well 
as  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  decisions  of 
the  mayor  (who  was  c.v  officio  a  justice  of  the 
peace)  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  all  civil  causes  where  the 
defendant  resided  within  the  corporation  and 
the  title  to  real  property  was  not  involved. 

Appeals  lay  from  this  court  direct  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  county  of  I  lamilton.  The 
marshal  was  the  ministerial  officer  of  the  court, 
which  also  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  clerk 
and  prosecutor.  The  mayor  was  forbidden  from 
exercising  any  legislative  functions  and  the  re- 
corder from  exercising  any  judicial  functions. 
In  other  respects  the  act  with  proper  substitu- 
tions repeated  the  terms  of  the  act  of  181 5.  It 
provided  for  the  same  l>oundaries  as  those  of  the 
town  and  gave  to  the  settlement  the  name  of 
"The  City  of  Cincinnati." 

This  act  was  passed  February  5.  1819.  and  by 
virtue  of  a  curative  act  passed  three  days  later 
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look  effect  on  .March  I.  of  the  same  year.  (17 
I).  L.  I..  175-202.) 

This  the  original  charter  of  the  city  continued 
in  force  until  March  1,  1827.  During  that  time 
the  city  had  hut  one  mayor.  Isaac  G.  Unmet. 
The  first  aldermen  were  David  F.  Wade,  William 
Burke  and  Francis  Carr  and  the  City  Council 
consisted  of  Samuel  W.  Davies,  Jacoh  Wheeler  j 
and  David  Wade  from  the  hirst  Waal ;  ( )liver 
Lovell,  John  Tuttle  and  Richard  L.  Coleman  : 
from  the  Second  Ward;  John  Armstrong.  Nich- 
olas Longworth  and  Jesse  Hunt  from  tlie  Third 
Ward,  and  l'cter  A.  Sprigman.  William  Oliver 
and  Isaac  Hough  from  the  Fourth  Ward.  Of 
these,  Hunt  was  president;  Oliver,  recorder; 
Wheeler,  treasurer  and  Coleman,  clerk. 

The  successive  presiding  officers  of  the  Coun- 
cil during  this  tune  were:  Jesse  Hunt  ( 1819-20), 
William  Oliver  (1821).  Samuel  Perry  (1822-  ; 
23),  Calvin  Fletcher  (  1824-25),  and  Lewis  How-  j 
ell  (1826-28).  The  Conned  met  in  the  hrick 
Town  House  on  the  common  until  1824,  at  which 
time  quarters  were  rented  in  Francis  Carr's  hrick 
building  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and 
Hammond  streets.  Here  were  the  city  offices, 
including  the  mayor's  office,  until  1828.  (Hen- 
derson's Council,  p.  33:  City  Hall,  p.  6.)  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  the  mayor's  office  had  been  at 
Mayor  Burnet's  private  office  on  Water  street 
between  Walnut  and  Vine,  although  he  also  as 
indicated  by  the  Directory  of  18 19  had  an  office 
in  the  City' Hall. 

Till-  MUST  CITY  MAYOK. 

The  mayor,  Isaac  G.  Unmet,  a  son  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Burnet  and  brother  of  Jacob  1 '.timet,  was 
born  in  N'ew  Jersey,  July  7,  1784.  He  mewed 
to  Cincinnati  about  the  year  1804  where  he 
studied  law  with  his  brother.  In  1807  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Capt.  Ccorge  Cordon  and 
moved  to  Dayton  where  for  a  time  he  practiced 
law.  Nine  years  later  lie  returned  to  Cincinnati 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  Nicholas  Long- 
worth.  He  for  a  time  edited  Liberty  Hall,  retir- 
ing at  the  end  of  1822.  In  1819  he  was  elected 
the  firsl  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  re- 
elected until  the  spring  of  1831.  when  he  declined 
to  be  a  candidate.  During  a  part  of  his  term,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  executive  duties,  he  with 
certain  aldermen  constituted  the  City  Court  and 
be  was  obliged  to  act  in  his  judicial  capacity  in 
most  of  the  minor  litigations  of  the  community. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Hamilton  County  and  held  this  office 
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until  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1851. 
He  died  March  \i,  1850. 

Mayor  Burnet  was  for  many  years  a  cripple 
as  a  result  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  use 
crutches.  Although  physically  weak,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  force  of  character,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  display  the  firmness  required  by  the 
duties  of  his  position.  It  was  his  presence  of 
mind  and  great  courage  that  saved  the  city  from 
serious  riots  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

By  an  act  passed  February  25.  1820  (  18  O.  L. 
L.  (/>).  it  was  made  unlawful  i'or  the  Council  to 
emit  or  authorize  any  notes  or  bills  of  credit  and 
the  members  were  made  personally  responsible 
for  any  notes  so  issued.  Certain  alterations  were 
made  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  Court, 

Another  act  providing  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  City  Council  and  the  appointment 
of  tieasurer  and  clerk  and  prescribing  the  duties 
of  the  marshal  in  certain  cases  providing  for  the 
selection  of  grand  and  petit  jurors  was  passed 
January  29.  1K21.    (  19  O.  L.  106. ) 

An  act  of  December  27,  1824  (23  O.  L.  L.  14), 
divided  the  city  and  township  into  four  election 
districts  corresponding  lo  the  four  wards  and 
made  provision  for  the  holding  of  elections. 

By  an  act  of  January  31,  1826.  all  previous  acts 
of  incorporation  were  repealed  and  a  new  scheme 
of  government  was  devised  to  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  on  the  1st  of  March  of  that  year.  <  24 
(  ).  L.  25.  )  Tile  voters  however  rejected  thv 
charter,  whereupon  it  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  following  year  and  as  such  consti- 
tuted the  second  charter  of  the  city. 

The  writer  of  the  "Americans  As  They  Are." 
who  was  in  Cincinnati  in  1827,  describes  the 
voting  on  a  matter  of  public  interest;  "During 
my  stay,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  a  ques- 
tion of  some  importance  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Cincinnati  was  to  be  decided.  It  was  concerning 
a  stricter  police  and  its  necessary  regulations. 
The  City  Council,  with  the  wealthier  class  of 
inhabitants,  had  l>ccn  for  some  time,  previous  to 
the  decision,  engaged  in  preparing  and  gaining 
over  the  multitude.  I  went  to  the  Court  House 
in  company  with  Mr.  Brama.  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant, and  several  gentlemen,  to  hear  the 
speeches  delivered  on  both  sides,  and  the  result 
of  the  motion.  It  was  four  o'clock  when  we  ar- 
rived, and  about  600  persons  were  assembled  in 
and  outside  of  the  Court  House.  The  noise,  how- 
ever, was  such,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
more  than  detached  periods.  At  eight  o'clock, 
when  almost  dark,  they  had  gone  through  the 
business,  and  the  poll  was  about  to  commence. 
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The  party  for  abridging  public  liberty  was  or- 
dered to  go  out  on  the  left : — those  who  insisted 
on  the  preservation  of  the  present  order  of  things, 
were  to  draw  off  to  the  right.  On  arriving  before 
the  Court  House,  they  ranged  themselves  in  two 
separate  ranks,  each  of  which  was  counted  by  the 
presiding  judge.  There  was  a  majority  of  72 
votes  in  favour  of  the  party  which  upheld  the 
present  system,  and  the  question  was,  therefore, 
decided  in  favour  of  popular  liberty.  I  found 
here,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  that  the  freedom 
of  a  community  is  nowhere  more  exposed  to  en- 
croachments than  in  large  towns,  where  dissipa- 
tion and  occupations  of  every  kind  are  likely  to  en- 
gross the  attention  of  the  jn-ople.  who  leave  the 
magistrates  to  do  what  they  please.  The  City 
Council  were  on  the  point  of  obtaining  the  major- 
ity, bad  it  not  been  for  the  farmers  whom  the 
inarkcl-day  had  drawn  to  town.  These,  of 
course,  did  not  fail  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  honest 
burghers;  and  the  question  was  accordingly 
negatived."    (Americans  As  They  Are.  p.  7.) 

THK  CITY  CHART!  K  OK  lS_>/. 

The  second  act  incorporating  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, passed  January  26,  1827.  repealed  the 
previous  acts.  By  this  the  limits  of  the  eorj>ora- 
tion  were  as  follows:  Beginning  on  the  Ohio 
River,  at  the  east  corner  of  fractional  section  No. 
12.  and  running  west  with  the  township  line  of 
Cincinnati,  to  Mill  creek,  thence  down  Mill  creek 
with  its  meanders  to  the  ( )hio  River,  thence  cast- 
wardly  up  saici  river  with  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  administrative  officers  designated  were  a 
mayor  and  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  three 
members  from  each  ward  to  be  known  as  the 
Citv  Council,  all  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
The  city  consisted  of  four  wards  divided  by 
Third  and  Main  streets,  the  l-'irst  Ward  being  the 
northeastern,  the  Second  the  northwestern,  the 
Third  the  southeastern  and  the  Fourth  the  south- 
western one.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
election  of  a  city  marshal,  treasurer  ami  three 
city  aldermen  for  terms  of  two  years,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Citv  Court,  having  original 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  crimes,  misdemeanors  and  offenses, 
the  punishment  of  which  was  not  capital  or  peni- 
tentiary confinement  when  committed  within  the 
city  and  of  civil  causes  where  both  parlies  were 
residents  of  the  city,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
all  judgments  of  the  mayor.  This  court  was 
comixised  of  the  mayor  and  the  three  aldermen. 


and  was  empowe.—d  to  appoint  its  own  clerk  and 
the  public  presccutor  for  the  city. 

The  mayor  was  to  be  elected  biennially  by  the 
people.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  executive 
duties  of  such  an  officer  in  his  judicial  capacity, 
he  had  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  of  violations 
of  the  ordinances  and  such  other  jurisdiction  as 
was  given  to  justices  of  the  peace;  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  to  the 
City  Court  was  of  course  reserved.  The  trustees 
were  to  be  elected  thre  ■  from  each  ward  ami 
must  have  been  residents  of  the  city  three  years 
and  freeholders  or  householders  for  one  year. 
They  constituted  the  City  Council  and  selected 
from  their  number  a  president  and  a  recorder. 
They  were  given  the  custody  and  control  of  the 
city  property  with  the  jjower  to  purchase  and  sell, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Public  Landing  which 
could  not  be  sold  without  a  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  citizens.  They  were  given  power  to  pass 
ordinances  to  secure  the  city  against  fire,  thieves, 
robbery,  burglars  and  persons  violating  the  pub- 
lic peace  ami  also  to  establish  a  board  of  health, 
a  city  watch  tinder  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  city  marshal,  to  establish  fire  companies 
and  to  regulate  the  erection  of  wooden  buildings, 
to  license  taverns,  ale  houses  and  the  like,  to 
abate  nuisances  and  appropriate  lands  for  streets, 
alleys,  market  places,  etc..  and  appoint  super- 
visors of  the  highways  and  regulate  cattle  run- 
ning at  large,  license  public  shows,  auctions  and 
vehicles  and  inspect  articles  of  produce  or  manu- 
facture. The  limit  of  the  tax  levy  in  any  one  year 
was  one-tilth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  city.  Each 
and  every  white  male  inhabitant  above  the  age 
of  21  years  having  the  qualification  of  an  elector 
Inr  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  had 
icsided  in  the  city  for  one  year  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion, was  entitled  to  vote  under  this  act.  This 
was  the  first  act  which  gave  manhood  suffrage  to 
the  people  without  restriction  as  to  property  qual- 
ifications. There  was  no  referendum  clause  in 
this  charier  and  the  act  took  effect  bv  its  terms 
March  1.  1827.    (25  O.  L.  40.) 

\  'nder  the  provisions  of  this  charter,  Isaac 
G.  Burnet  was  again  elected  mayor  And  served 
four  years  (two  terms'!  until  Elisha  Ilotchkiss, 
who  had  t>ecn  repeatedly  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  mavor.  finally  succeeded  in  attaining  that  posi- 
tion in  the  election  of  1831.  Mr.  Ilotchkiss  was 
an  Englishman  by  birth  and  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion and  was  regarded  as  a  genial,  kind-hearted 
man  of  fine  personal  appearance.  He  served  but 
one  term,  being  succeeded  in  1833  by  the  well 
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known  citizen,  Samuel  W.  Davies,  whose  service 
lasted  10  \cars.  In  the  city's  first  quarter  cen- 
tury there  were  hut  three  mayors. 

Davies  it  will  he  remembered  was  the  last 
president  of  the  Council  under  the  charter  of 
1802.  Tlie  presiding  officers  of  the  Council  up  to 
the  end  of  Cincinnati's  first  half  century  were 
Daniel  Stone,  who  succeeded  Lewis  Howell  in 
1820,  succeeded  in  turn  bv  K.  S.  Haines  (1831), 
Nathaniel  (,.  Pendleton  (1832-33  ),  E.  S.  Haines 
( 1*34-35).  an<l  George  W.  Ncff  ( 1 836-38 ). 

On  June  18.  1828,  the  city  offices  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  mayor  and  marshal,  were 
moved  from  Carr's  Puilding  to  a  new  City  Pudd- 
ing erected  on  the  north  side  of  Fourth  street 
between  Main  and  Walnut  on  a  lot  owned  by  the 
First  Presbyterian  Society.  Here  they  remained 
for  18  years.  The  office  of  the  mayor  remained 
in  Carr's  Pudding  for  more  than  to  years 
longer. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  given  by 
the  charter,  the  Council  on  March  7,  1827,  passed 
an  ordinance  dividing  the  Second  Ward  by  an 
east  ami  west  line  beginning  at  Main  street  and 
running  through  Sixth  street  westwardly  to  the 
corporation  line.  The  part  north  of  Sixth  street 
and  west  of  Main  street  became  the  Fifth  Ward 
and  the  part  of  the  old  Second  Ward  south  of 
Sixth  street  remained  the  Second  Ward.  Two 
weeks  later,  on  March  21,  1827,  an  alteration 
was  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the  First  and 
Third  wards  by  which  that  part  of  the  First 
Ward  lying  south  of  Symmes  street  ami  of  the 
range  of  hills  east  of  Deer  creek  bridge  was 
attached  to  the  Third  Ward.  As  a  result,  the 
east  and  west  dividing  line  between  the  First 
and  Third  wards  liegan  on  Main  street  at  the  in- 
tersection of  Third  and  ran  eastwardly  along  the 
center  of  Third  to  Ludlow  street,  thence 
eastwardly  along  the  center  of  Symmes  street 
10  High  street  and  along  the  center  of 
High  street  eastwardly  to  a  ]x>int  on  the 
street  bearing  north  16  degrees  east  from 
the  center  of  the  cu|n>la  of  David  Kilgour's 
house  near  the  reservoir  and  by  said  line  north 
1 1 )  degrees  east  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
citv.  The  part  north  of  this  line  composed  the 
First  Ward  and  that  south,  the  Third.  Wliat 
would  have  happened  if  David  Kilgour's  cupola 
had  been  destroyed  can  only  he.  left  to  conjecture; 
fortunately  no  such  disaster  happened  during  the 
time  this  cupola  was  called  upon  to  serve  this 
important  puritose.  This  division  of  wards  con- 
tinued until  1830. 

On  February    12.  i8--v.  was  passed  another 


act  (27  O.  L.  33).  which  authorized  the  City 
Council  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
common  sclnxds  and  for  such  purpose  to  divide 
the  city  into  10  school  districts  (two  for 
each  ward),  to  purchase  suitable  lots  and  erect 
a  school  house  in  each  district  and  for  that  pur- 
]K>se  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  a  dollar. 
Plack  or  mulatto  persons  were  not  permitted  to 
attend  these  schools  but  all  taxes  assessed  on  their 
property  were  expended  alone  for  the  education 
of  black  ami  mulattoes.  The  voters  were  di- 
rected to  elect  from  each  ward  a  trustee  and  vis- 
itor of  the  common  schools  who  were  to  have 
general  superintendence  of  the  common  schools 
of  the  city  and  who  were  in  turn  to  select  six 
persons  as  examiners  and  ins]>ectors  who  should 
examine  and  inspect  the  schools.  Other  pro- 
visions of  the  act  abolished  the  City  Court  and 
transferred  its  business  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.    (See  Act  of  January  3,  1828.) 

TIIK  CITV  CH AKTKK  OK  1834. 

On  March  I,  1834,  was  passed  "an  act  to  in- 
corporate and  establish  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
and  for  revising  and  repealing  all  laws  and  parts 
of  laws  heretofore  enacted  on  that  subject."  The 
govt  rnment  was  vested  in  a  mayor,  and  a  board 
of  trustees  consisting  of  three  members  of  each 
ward  to  be  denominated  as  the  City  Council. 
The  mayor  was  to  1m?  elected  by  the  people  every 
two  years  and  trustees  every  three  years,  the  lat- 
ter from  the  freeholders  or  householders.  The 
Council  was  given  the  usual  powers  with  very 
much  the  same  limitations  as  those  contained  in 
former  acts.  One  limitation  however  provided 
that  no  person  confined  at  hard  labor  in  the  citv 
prison  should  he  fed  on  bread  and  water  only 
nor  fined  and  kept  on  bread  and  water  only,  nor 
should  any  person  he  punished  by  confinement  to 
hard  labor  or  kept  on  bread  and  water  only, 
for  any  offense  not  evil  in  itself.  Other  officers 
provided  for  were  marshal  and  treasurer.  The 
election  of  constables  for  Cincinnati  township, 
in  the  county  of  Hamilton,  was  abandoned  as  the 
township  and  city  were  coextensive  and  the  se- 
lection of  these  officers  and  justices  of  the  peace 
was  left  to  be  provided  for  by  the  City  Council. 
The  act  also  incorporated  the  school  law  passed 
a  few  years  before.  Tile  mayor  in  his  judicial 
capacity  had  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  violations  of  ordinances  and  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  Coun- 
cil selected  from  their  own  body  a  president  and 
a  recorder,  and  a  city  clerk  was  also  provided 
for. 
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Tins  act  superseding  as  it  did  the  charter  of 
1827,  although  amended  <|iiite  frequently,  re- 
mained the  fundamental  law  uf  the  city,  until  the 
adoption  of  the  new  State  constitution  in  185 1 . 

B\  an  act  passed  March  19.  1838  136  ( ).  I..  L. 
2\>)K  provision  was  made  for  the  addition  of 
a  tract  north  of  Liberty  street  to  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city.  The  territory  added  is 
that  contained  within  the  following  limits: 
"I '•.•filming  at  Mill  creek  where  the  section  line 
crosses  the  same  alxmt  one  mile  north  of  the 
present  north  boundary  line  of  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati; running  thence  east  parallel  with  the 
said  north  boundary  line  of  Cincinnati  to  the  west 
boundary  line  of  Fulton  township  in  said  county  ; 
thence  south  west  wardly  along  said  west  boundary 
line  of  I'ulton  township  to  tlie  said  north  bound- 
ary line  of  Cincinnati;  thence  westwardly  along 
said  north  boundary  line  of  Cincinnati  to  Mill 
creek  ;  thence  up  said  Mill  creek  with  its  meanders 
to  the  place  of  beginning."  This  constituted  the 
Eighth  Ward  of  the  city.  The  annexation  was 
(assed  by  a  vote  of  both  the  city  and  the  dis- 
trict to  be  annexed. 

the  cot  KTS. 

At  the  election  in  1818  Judge  Ethan  Allen 
Brown  was  more  successful  in  his  candidacy  for 
the  governorship  than  two  years  before  and  de- 
feated his  antagonist.  James  Uunlap.  by  a  plural- 
ity of  22.000  out  of  38,000  votes.  He  resigned 
his  position  on  the  Supreme  bench  just  before 
he  was  inaugurated  Governor  ami  IVtcr  Hitch- 
cock, one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Ohio's 
judges  who  had  been  a  nicmluT  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  was  elected  from  Geauga  Coun- 
ty, beginning  his  service  of  28  years  on  the  bench. 
21  of  which  he  was  chief  justice.  As  a  result  the 
tour  judges  of  the  Supreme  Ci>urt  at  the  time 
Cincinnati  Ivecame  a  city  were  Couch.  McLean. 
I  Vase  ami  Hitchcock.  Judge  Couch  died  in 
182!  and  on  December  24th  Jacob  Unmet  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  the 
vacancy  was  elected  for  the  full  lerm.  During 
the  following  year  John  McLean  resigned  to  ac- 
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ci-pt  the  co»i 
<  )ffice  and  begin  the  career  in  the  national  ser- 
vice which  ended  with  a  Supreme  Court  jus- 
ticeship. Charles  R.  Sherman  of  Fairfield  Coun- 
ty, the  father  of  General  and  Senator  Sherman, 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  on  January  11.  1823. 
at  which  time  also  was  reelected  Calvin  I  Vase. 
For  seven  years  the  court  remained  unchanged. 
Judge  Unmet  resigned  in  December.  1828.  to 
accept  the  United  States  senator-hip  to  which 


he  was  elected  without  opposition  as  a  succes- 
sor of  W  illiam  H.  Harrison  and  Joshua  Collett 
of  W  arren  County  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
Sherman  died  at  I^ehanon  just  Ik- fore  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  and  Gustavus  Swan  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  In 
1830.  as  the  terms  of  Judges  I  Vase  and  Sherman 
had  expired,  Llijah  Hay  ward  of  Cincinnati  and 
John  M.  Coodcnow  were  elected  to  succeed  them. 
The  court  during  this  summer  was  divided  into 
two  sections;  that  in  which  was  located  Hamif 
ton  County  was  assigned  to  Judges  Goodcnow 
and  Hayward.  Ill  health  however  prevented 
either  of  these  judges  from  acting  and  as  a  result 
no  court  was  held  for  that  year.  Both  judges 
1  resigned  in  1830  and  Henry  Brush  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  to  succeed  Goodenow.  As 
Ha\ ward's  resignation  was  received  just  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
vacancy  was  not  filled  until  December,  1830, 
when  the  Legislature  elected  Fbenczcr  Lane  of 
Huron  County  to  succeed  Hayward  and  John  C. 
W  right  of  Jefferson  County  to  succeed  Brush 
who  refused  to  be  a  candidate.  Hitchcock's  term 
expired  in  1832  and  the  election  of  a  successor  re- 
sulted in  a  lively  contest  which  lasted  two  days 
and  through  i>;  ballots  at  the  end  of  which  Reu- 
ben Wood  of  Cleveland  was  elected  over  Judge 
Hitchcock  and  Benjamin  Tappin.  Two  years 
later  Judge  W  right  resigned  and  on  February 
28.  1835.  Judge  Hitchcock  at  that  time  President 
of  the  Senate  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Judge 
Collctt's  term  expired  in  1830  and  on  January 
30th  of  that  year  Frederick  ( irimke  was  elected 
to  succeed  him.  Two  years  later  Judge  Lane  was 
reelected  so  that  the  court  from  183^1  to  1842  con 
-istcd  of  Hitchcock.  Lane.  Wood  and  (irimke. 

The  n cords  of  the  Legislature  show  the  elec- 
tion on  February  '>,  i8hj.  of  George  I'.  Torrence 
as  president  judge  o|  the  Ninth  Circuit  in  which 
at  that  time  was  included  Hamilton  County. 
Judge  Torrence  was  reelected  for  a  full  term  on 
January  27.  \Hj<>,  ami  served  out  his  term.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1833  by  John  M.  Goodenow. 
who  hail  been  a  member  of  Congress  and  a  judge 
i  f  the  Supreme  Court.  Cpoii  his  resignation  as 
stated  hereafter,  David  K.  Fste  was  chosen  in 
1835.  Judge  Fste  served  until  the  organization 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  by  act  of 
March  15.  1838.  He  was  elected  by  tlie  Legis- 
lature as  the  first  judge  of  this  court  for  a  term 
of  seven  years.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
which  lasted  down  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  1851  was  largely  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court.     It  is 
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usually  referral  to  as  the  "Old  Superior  Court" 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  present  court  of  that 
name.  Estc  was  succeeded  as  president  judge 
by  Oliver  M.  Spencer,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  act  until  the  following  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature at  which  time  Nathaniel  C.  Read  was 
elected.  The  Directory  of  i8hj,  which  appeared 
•  in  Octohcr  of  that  year,  gives  the  associate  judges 
as  ( Hhnicl  Looker,  James  Silvers  and  John  C. 
Short.  Short  does  not  appear  to  have  heen  elected 
by  the  Legislature.  That  body  during  the  period 
from  1820  to  1838  selected  the  following  asso- 
ciate judges:  I'eter  Hell  (1820),  Samuel  R. 
Miller  (1823),  Patrick  Smith  (1824),  licnja- 
miii  M.  I'iatt  (1825),  Enos  Woodruff  (1827), 
I'eter  liell  (1828).  John  liurgoync  (1834)  and 
Henry  Moore  (1838).  Another  name,  that  of 
John  Jolley.  is  given  in  the  Directory  of  1825 
as  associated  with  Hell  and  Smith.  In  1820.  Enos 
Woodruff  was  associated  with  I  Jell  and  Smith. 
In  1831  appeared  two  names  not  given  in  the 
list  of  those  elected  liy  the  General  Assembly. — 
Samuel  Kees  ami  Thomas  Henderson  sitting 
with  Enos  Woodruff.  Three  years  later  the 
court  is  almost  altogether  a  new  one.  John  M. 
Goodenow  presided  and  the  associate  judges  were 
Thomas  Henderson.  Jonathan  (  illev  and  John 
liurgoync.  Two  wars  later  (i8.V>)  the  only 
change  in  the  court  is  in  the  president  judge, 
Este  having  succeeded  Goodenow. 

Among  the  judges  of  these  days,  which  were 
the  early  days  of  the  "Old  Court  House."  were 
included  many  whose  names  still  stand  among 
those  considered  at  the  head  of  the  profession. 
The  president  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
I 'leas  from  1810  to  1832  was  a  man  of  great 
distinction  in  the  community,  although  his  ap- 
pointment aroused  much  controversy.  At  the 
time  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  by  the 
Legislature  he  was  a  member  of  that  body  which 
had  just  created  the  Ninth  Circuit,  that  of  Ham- 
ilton County.  It  is  claimed  that  his  appointment 
was  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  provision 
forbidding  the  appointment  of  a  Senator  or 
Representative  during  the  term  for  which  he 
was  elected  to  am  office  created  during  the  term. 
The  matter  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
without  any  conclusive  result.  The  Legislature 
was  called  upon  to  abolish  the  circuit  and  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  for  that  puqiosc  but  the 
House  refused  to  concur.  During  the  contro- 
versy Judge  Torrcnce.  in  the  language  of  Judge 
'Chew  Wright,  held  on  to  his  office  with  an  ag- 
gravating persistency  ami  a  serene  indifference 
to  fate  that  was  a  discomfiture  to  the  evil  minded. 


Judge  Torrcnce  was  a  man  of  dignity  and  of 
great  personal  charm  and  many  interesting  stories 
arc  told  with  relation  to  practice  before  him. 
Judge  Carter's  book  the  "Old  Court  House"  has 
several  fine  anecdotes  concerning  the  period  and 
Judge  Torrcnce  plays  his  part  in  the  stories  re- 
cited. 

The  court  in  those  days  consisted  of  four  mem- 
bers, a  president  and  three  associates.  The 
president  was  supposed  to  be  a  lawyer  but  no 
such  requirement  was  made  as  to  the  associates. 
As  a  natural  result  of  this  peculiar  arrangement, 
there  was  at  times  considerable  confusion.  An 
anecdote  of  James  W.  Gazlay,  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  who  attained  celebrity  by  defeating 
William  Henry  Harrison  for  Congress  in  1824, 
explains  the  origin  of  the  term  "Dcmarara  team" 
which  was  applied  for  so  many  years  to  the  old 
court. 

'Torrcnce  was  succeeded  by  John  M.  Goodenow 
who  held  the  position  for  three  years.  An  epi- 
sode of  his  incumbency  grew  out  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  clerk  of  the  court  to  succeed  Daniel 
Gano.  The  judges  failed  to  agree  ami  for  about 
a  year  no  appointment  was  made,  Finally  in 
December,  1833,  the  bar  as  a  body  took  up  the 
matter  and  insisted  upon  the  appointment  being 
made,  whereupon  Goodenow  and  two  of  his  as- 
sociates, John  liurgoyne  and  Jonathan  Cilley, 
agreed  upon  an  appointment  which  was  regarded 
as  an  improper  one  by  the  bar  who  held  a  meet- 
ing anil  protested  against  it.  The  objection  made 
was  on  the  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption. 
The  fourth  judge,  Enos  Woodruff,  stated  pub- 
licly that  the  brother  of  the  appointee  had  of- 
fered him  $1,000  to  vote  for  the  appointment. 
As  a  result  the  vacancy  was  not  filled  for  some 
time  longer.  Finally  two  of  the  judges  made 
an  entry  in  the  journal  of  the  court,  appointing 
Gen.  William  H.  Harrison  as  clerk,  which  ap- 
pointment although  apparently  not  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  court  was  satisfactory  to  the 
community  and  held  good.  As  a  result  of  this. 
Judge  Goodenow  resigned  his  position,  feeling 
that  he  had  been  affronted  by  his  associates.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Judge  David  K.  Estc  who 
retained  the  position  until  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  in 
1838. 

The  City  Court,  which  was  made  up  of  the 
mayor  and  three  aldermen,  was  presided  over  by 
some  distinguished  men.  Isaac  G.  Burnet  was 
mayor  during  the  life  of  this  court.  The  first 
three  aldermen  were  David  E.  Wade,  William 
I'.urke  and  Francis  Carr,  all  able  men.  Carr 
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was  succeeded  in  1822  by  James  W.  Gazlay,  a 
leading  citizen  of  his  time.  In  1825  the  alder- 
men were  Philander  Allen,  Benjamin  Basset  and 
Benjamin  M.  Piatt,  who  soon  went  on  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  bench.  William  Greene.  Samuel  F. 
Hunt  and  Morgan  Neville  were  elected  in  1827. 

David  K.  Kste  was  a  prominent  figure  in  Cin- 
cinnati life  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  the 
town  about  1800.  until  his  deatli  almost  70  years 
iatcr.  He  was  born  in  Xew  Jersey  in  1785  and 
was  educated  at  Nassau  Hall  (Princeton)  of 
which  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest 
living  graduate.  After  his  arrival  in  Cincin- 
nati he  lived  for  a  time  at  Hamilton  but  in 
1814  permanently  established  himself  here  with 
an  office  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Main.  From 
1817  to  1821  he  was  in  partnership  with  Bcl- 
'amy  Storer  and  from  1830  to  1835  with  F.zekiel 
1  laines.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  pres- 
ident judge  of  Hamilton  County  and  subsequently 
upon  the  organization  oi  the  Superior  Court  he 
became  its  first  judge  in  1838,  serving  until  1845. 
I "pon  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1845,  he  re- 
tired from  professional  life  although  he  remained 
a  prominent  citizen  of  the  city  until  his  death 
more  than  30  vears  later  in  his  91st  year.  His 
career  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  was  a  dis- 
tinguished one.  He  was  regarded  as  a  good 
lawyer  and  was  especially  "distinguished  for 
courtesy  of  maimers,  propriety  of  conduct  and 
success  in  business.  Like  Burnet  he  was  one  of 
those  cool  and  careful  temperaments,  who  are 
incapable  of  being  excited  beyond  a  certain  point 
and  who  never  commit  themselves  out  of  the 
wav."  (Mansfield's  Memories,  p.  161.)  He  had 
great  faith  in  the  value  of  Cincinnati  real  estate 
and  at  various  times  owned  considerable  prop- 
erty in  different  parts  of  the  city.  His  residence 
at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Main  was  for  many 
vears  among  the  most  palatial  in  the  city  and  a 
center  of  social  life.  He  subsequently  erected  18 
buildings  on  Main.  Ninth.  Sycamore  and  Fourth 
streets.  In  1858  he  built  the  fine  stone  residence 
on  West  Fourth  street  which  he  occupied  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  It  subsequently  was  known 
as  the  Shoemaker  residence  and  is  now  owned 
l.v  Michael  M.  Shoemaker.  Judge  Kste  married 
a  daughter  of  General  Harrison  in  1819.  who  died 
in  182ft.  One  daughter  the  result  of  this  mar- 
riage lived  to  womanhood,  dying  some  years  be- 
fore her  father.  In  1829  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Judge  William  Miller  by  whom  he  had  seven 
children,  four  of  whom  reached  maturity.  The 
Judge  is  one  of  those  members  of  the  bar  who 
figure  in  Judge  Carter's  reminiscences. 


THE  "Oi  l)  t'Ol'RT  HOUSE," 

The  second  in  the  history  of  Hamilton  County, 
finished  in  1819,  was  the  seat  of  justice  from 
that  time  until  July  9,  1849.  when  it  like 
its  predecessor  and  successor  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  stood  on  Main  street  about  where 
the  present  temple  of  Justice  stands,  on  a  circular 
plat  of  ground  about  200  feel  in  diameter.  Its 
length  east  and  west  was  about  62  feet  and  its 
breadth  56  feet.  The  height  to  the  cornice  was 
50  feet,  to  the  top  of  the  cupola  which  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  sloping  roof  rising  from  all 
four  sides,  120  feet.  From  the  cupola  rose  a  spire 
40  feet  higher.  It  was  very  substantially  built 
and  contained  fireproof  rooms  for  the  offices  of 
the  clerks  of  the  Supreme  and  Common  Pleas 
courts  and  the  recorder.  Three  large  outside 
doors  pierced  its  eastern,  western  and  southern 
sides  and  these  with  its  50  Venetian-blinded  win- 
dows, cream  colored  paint,  imposing  dome,  and 
gilded  vane  gave  it  an  important  appearance. 
The  large  yard  atmut  it  was  well  sodded  and 
filled  with  shrubs  anil  trees  and  surrounded  by 
a  white  rail  fence  containing  four  ornamental 
gates.  The  principal  court  room  was  on  the  first 
floor  atiovc  the  basement  and.  30  feet  in  width, 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The 
elevated  bench  for  the  four  judges  was  at  the 
north.  In  front  was  the  lawyers'  table  and  at  the 
sides  the  desks  of  the  sheriff  and  clerk. 

The  spectators  stood  to  the  south,  separated 
by  a  balustrade,  or  sat  in  the  enclosed  gallery 
overhead  which  extended  across  the  southern 
side  of  the  room.  There  was  also  a  jury  box  and 
a  prisoners'  dock  capable  of  accommodating  a 
number  of  prisoners.  The  tloor  was  covered  with 
a  stiii>cd  rag  car|>et  and  a  number  of  huge  spit- 
toons. A  huge  fireplace  and  a  large  stove  served 
to  heat  this  great  rtx  mi.  Another  court  room 
much  smaller  was  constructed  in  the  Moor  al>ovc, 
when  in  1838  the  old  Superior  Court  with  Judge 
Fste  presiding  was  installed.  Other  offices  in 
the  building  were  those  of  the  sheriff  and  county 
commissioners  and  there  were  a  number  of  jury 
rooms.  At  a  later  time  two  buildings  erected  on 
Main  street,  one  north  and  the  other  south  of  the 
Court  I  louse,  served  for  the  various  county 
offices.  The  jail  was  a  dingy  brick  building  over 
the  canal  on  Sycamore  street.  (Carter's  "Old 
Court  House,"  pp.  7-14.) 

THE  EIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Directory  of  1810  contains  the  following 
with  reference  to  the  fire  department  at  the  time 
of  the  incorporation  of  Cincinnati  as  a  city: 
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"There  are  two  engines  owned  by  the  corpora- 
tion, bin,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  neither  of 
them  are  kept  in  proper  repair.  A  most  unpar- 
donable apathy  on  this  subject  pervades  our 
citizens  generally.  Alm6st  destitute  of  ladders, 
fire-hooks,  buckets  (or  even  water  in  most  parts 
of  the  city),  should  the  fiery  element  assail  us  in 
a  dry  and  windy  season,  the  denouement  of  the 
awful  tragedy  would  be  a  general  devastation  of 
our  now  flourishing  city.  The  most  practicable 
means  ought  immediately  to  be  taken  for  creat- 
ing a  supply  of  water,  the  number  of  engines  in- 
creased and  put  in  working  condition,  and  every 
other  apparatus  procured  which  can  be  of  service 
:n  restricting  the  ravages-  of  this  powerful  de- 
stroyer. ( Hherwisc  the  'good  easy  man,'  who 
retires  to  his  couch  meditating  on  the  competency 
of  his  fortune,  may  stalk  forth  a  beggar  in  the 
morning." 

The  engines  referred  to  were  in  the  service  of 
the  Washington  Fire  Company  ( No.  i )  and  the 
Relief  hire  Company  (No.  2). 

The  Cincinnati  Fire  Wardens'  Association  was 
organized  shortly  afterwards  as  a  result  of  the 
fire  ordinance  of  October  2,  1819,  reestablishing 
the  department.  The  presidents  of  this  associa- 
tion from  the  date  of  its  organization.  October 
30.  1819,  to  the  introduction  of  the  paid  depart- 
ment in  1853  were  Benjamin  Mason  (1819-21), 
Davis  Embree  (1821-25),  K.  I-  Coleman  (1825- 
29),  J.  L.  Averv  <  1829-31 ).  Oliver  Lovell  ( 1831- 
36),  George  W.  Jones  (1836-38),  Archibald  Ir- 
win (1839-43).  William  Stephenson  (1843-46), 
Aaron  Valentine  (1846-47).  S.  Hogan  (1847- 
48).  and  D.  II.  Home  (1848-52).  The  secre- 
taries were  Moses  P.  rooks  and  Fred  II.  Oehl- 
mann. 

The  Independence  Fire  Company  (No.  3)  was 
organized  at  the  store  of  Thomas  Tucker,  book- 
seller and  tailor  on  Main  street,  November  15. 
1819.  Mr.  Tucker  was  chosen  foreman  and 
Thomas  Conley,  secretary,  by  the  18  members 
present.  The  meeting  resolved  that  the  painted 
hat  provided  by  the  fire  ordinance  was  heavy 
and  uncomfortable  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  ask  the  Council  to  rescind  the  portion  of  the 
ordinance  relating  thereto.  This  committee  was 
successful  and  reported  back  a  little  later  that  the 
Council  had  repealed  that  part  of  the  ordinance. 
This  company  was  first  located  on  die  north  side 
of  Fourth  street  between  Walnut  and  Main 
streets  on  the  lot  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Church 
adjoining  the  Cincinnati  Fire  I 'ticket  Company. 
Its  first  engine  was  called  the  "Constitution"  and 
was  supplied  with  water  by  the  bucket  company 


who  formed  a  line  from  the  river  or  nearest  cis- 
tern along  which  buckets  were  passed  to  the 
engine  box.  Subsequently  the  "Liberty"  engine 
and  the  hose-reel  "Veteran"  were  added  to  the 
equipment  of  the  company.  The  church  authori- 
ties finally  desired  to  obtain  jiossession  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  engine  house  was  located 
but  the  fire  boys  refused  to  give  way;  thereupon 
the  church  employed  men  to  pull  down  the  build- 
ing and  push  the  engine  into  Fourth  street.  The 
fire  lioys  learning  of  this  filled  the  box  of  the 
engine  full  of  lampblack  and  water  and  as  the 
men  began  their  work  the  firemen  began  playing 
the  hose  upon  them.  As  a  result  the  church 
concluded  to  pay  the  company  $500  for  vacating 
the  premises.  In  1820  a  new  engine  named  the 
"Independence"  was  substituted  for  the  old. 
This  company  subsequently  purchased  property 
on  the  south  side  of  Fourth  street  between  Vine 
and  Walnut  on  the  sjx>t  where  the  book  store  of 
The  Robert  Clarke  Company  stood  for  so  many 
years  and  here  erected  the  handsomest  engine 
house  in  Cincinnati.  On  one  occasion  in  1822 
when  the  thief  engineer,  who  was  their  own  for- 
mer foreman,  Thomas  Tucker,  ordered  the  com- 
pany to  appear  with  its  engines  at  the  river  they 
refused  to  comply  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  subject  to  the  orders  of  city  officials.  On 
the  Council  sustaining  the  chief,  the  company  re- 
turned the  Council's  report  with  a  declaration  of 
their  independence.  Among  the  early  foremen 
of  this  company  were  Thomas  Tucker,  I.  Sey- 
mour, S.  Ankeny.  S.  L.  Fosdick.  Isaac  Stevens 
and  Ptcnjamin  Chase.  Distinguished  members 
during  the  life  of  the  company  were  Miles  Green- 
wood. Erasmus  Gest,  C.  II.  Paddock  and  W.  H. 
Smith. 

In  November.  1819.  Thomas  Tucker  was 
chosen  chief  engineer  of  the  department. 

The  Franklin  hire  Engine  and  Hose  Company 
formed  in  1819  as  Fire  Engine  Company  No.  4. 
was  placed  in  regular  service  in  May.  1820.  Its 
engine  was  the  "Nereide,"  which  was  supplied 
with  (ire  buckets.  The  company's  headquarters 
were  on  the  west  side  of  Sycamore  street  near 
I»wer  Market  in  a  frame  12  by  18  structure. 
In  1824  they  removed  to  the  corner  of  Sycamore 
and  Third  and  afterwards  to  Third  and  Ham- 
mond. This  company's  name  was  subsequently 
changed  to  that  of  the  Eagle  Fire  Companv  (No. 
4). 

The  Protection  Company  (No.  1)  was  organ- 
ized in  1820  and  continued  to  do  dtities  similar 
to  those  of  a  salvage  corps  for  many  years.  Its 
membership  was  limited  to  100  and  it  was  con- 
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ducted  as  an  independent  organization  with  the 
object  of  preserving  lives  and  property  and  pre- 
venting theft  during  fires. 

Iti  1821  the  tire  wardens  were  authorized  by 
ordinance  to  act  in  any  of  the  wards  and  the  fire 
marshal  was  directed  to  examine  buildings  and 
dwellings  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  fire 
buckets  were  kept.  Delinquents  were  required  to 
pay  the  sum  of  $3.50.  A  new  fire  ordinance  was 
passed  on  July  5,  1821.  which  made  a  substantial 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  department. 
By  this  at  least  three  persons  were  appointed  an- 
nually by  the  City  Council  in  each  ward  as  fire 
wardens  who  should  carry  speaking  trumpets  and 
distinguishing  badges  anil  were  given  authority 
to  order  fences,  lumber  or  other  combustibles  to 
l>e  removed  and  when  three  were  acting  together 
to  order  any  house  or  building  to  be  pulled  down. 
They  were  empowered  to  order  able  bodied  men 
into  the  ranks  to  convey  water  or  to  perform  other 
necessary  duties  (hiring  the  fire  not  attendant 
with  immedate  personal  danger.  The  head  of 
the  department  was  called  the  chief  engineer. 
Authority  was  given  for  the  organization  of  vol- 
unteer companies  who  could  select  a  foreman  and 
secretary.  The  foreman  appointed  one  man  to 
convey  all  the  fire  buckets  to  fires  and  to  sec 
that  they  were  returned  after  they  had  been  used, 
properly  washed  and  cleaned.  Provisions  were 
made  requiring  householders  to  provide  leather 
fire  buckets  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  their  houses.  Very  strict  provisions  were  made 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  householders.  If 
a  chimney  took  fire  as  a  result  of  improper  clean- 
ing, the  owner  was  fined.  It  was  forbidden  to 
put  fire  into  chimneys  for  cleaning  purposes  ex- 
cept in  the  daytime  ami  then  only  during  rain 
or  when  there  was  snow  on  the  roofs.  The  burn- 
ing of  shavings  in  streets  or  the  keeping  of  wheat 
or  other  grain  in  stacks  within  100  yards  of 
any  building  within  lots  of  the  city,  including 
the  lots  laid  out  by  Jesse  Hunt  and  others  on 
the  north,  and  Nicholas  I-ongworth  and  others 
on  the  west  and  Main  and  Columbia  streets  to 
the  corporation  lines,  was  forbidden.  The 
ami.unt  of  gunpowder  permitted  to  citizens  was 
also  limited  by  ordinance.  The  marshals  and  fire 
wardens  were  permitted  to  enter  houses  to  ex- 
amine as  to  the  violation  of  this  part  of  the  ordin- 
ance. Citizens  were  also  prohibited  from  using 
a  lighted  candle  or  other  light  in  a  stable,  unless 
it  was  secured  in  a  tin,  horn  or  glass  lantern. 
Despite  all  these  precautions  a  number  of  fires 
of  some  magnitude  occurred,  the  principal  of  , 
which  was  thai  of  the  immense  slone  mill  on  the  : 


river  front  at  the  foot  of  Broadway  which  was 
burned  November  23,  1823. 

By  1825  the  directory  is  able  to  state  that  the 
fire  department  consisted  of  four  engine  com- 
panies, a  hose  company,  a  hook  and  ladder  com- 
pany, a  bucket  company  and  Protection  Society, 
including  155  firemen  and  16  fire  wardens,  with 
Thomas  Tucker,  chief  engineer  and  Jeremiah 
Kiersted  his  assistant.  The  Protection  Society 
at  that  time  consisted  of  50  members  of  which 
William  Burke  was  president,  William  Mills, 
vice-president ;  Noble  S.  Johnson,  secretary ; 
Samuel  Borden,  chief  director;  and  Elam  P, 
Langdon,  Joseph  Gest.  William  Schillinger  and 
Charles  Tatem,  directors.  The  utensils  of  the  fire 
department  we  are  told  were  in  first  rate  repair 
and  the  companies  well  organized  ami  ready  on 
the  first  notice  to  do  their  duty.  (Directory  for 
1825,  p.  121;  Cincinnati  Fire  Department,  p. 
67.) 

The  care  that  w'as  exercised  by  the  citizens  in 
the  matter  of  fires  was  shown  at  the  time  of  the 
reception  to  General  Lafayette  as  described  else- 
where. He  was  received  most  enthusiastically 
and  everything  that  could  be  suggested  to  do  him 
honor  was  cheerfully  agreed  upon.  One  sug- 
gestion however  was  overruled  by  reason  of  the 
fear  of  danger  to  the  community ;  this  was  the 
suggestion  of  having  a  street  illumination.  The 
fire  wardens  on  September  29.  1825,  reported  to 
the  City  Council  that  in  their  opinion  an  illumin- 
ation of  the  city  would  be  attended  with  danger 
and  suggested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  committee  for  the  reception  of 
General  Lafayette  to  request  that  the  illumination 
be  waived.  This  request  was  conformed  to  and 
as  a  result  the  citizens  passed  the  night  without 
anv  fear  of  fire.  (Cincinnati  Fire  Department, 
p.  67.) 

In  1826  the  department  is  described  practically 
as  it  was  in  the  directory  preceding.  Special  note 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  five  substantial  brick  cis- 
terns each  containing  upwards  of  5,000  gallons 
of  water  had  been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  These  were  kept  constantly  filled  and  af- 
forded the.  chief  and  only  certain  supply  of  water. 
(Cincinnati  in  1826.  p.  32.) 

In  1826  the  Eagle  Fire  Company  (No.  4)  was 
added  to  the  department  with  Moses  Lyon  as 
foreman.  Jeremiah  Kiersted  became  chief  en- 
gineer. Another  company  was  organized  in  1829 
under  the  name  of  Fire  Company  No.  5.  Its 
headquarters  were  located  over  the  canal  at  the 
,  northeast  corner  of  Vine  and  Canal  streets.  It 
:  was  soon  found  however  that  most  of  the  fires 
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were  south  of  the  canal  and  as  a  result  the  city 
purchased  a  lot  on  the  east  side  of  Vine  between 
Court  and  Canal  where  was  erected  a  much  more 
commodious  building.  The  engines  of  the  com- 
pany were  named  "Fame"  and  "Jefferson"  and 
were  made  by  Jeffrey  Seymour  in  Pleasant  court 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets  in  the  rear  of 
the  subsequent  site  of  the  Indiana  House.  A 
large  figure  of  Jefferson  aUmt  10  feet  in  height 
was  placed  in  a  niche  over  the  doorway  on  Vine 
street.  This  company  at  various  times  claimed 
as  members  such  prominent  nun  as  Nicholas  W. 
Thomas  (many  years  later  mayor  of  the  city), 
David  T.  Sncibakcr  (also  mayor),  James  F.  Tor- 
rence  (subsequently  mayor).  Meigs  Robinson, 
Samuel  II.  Dunning.  Robert  I  leilgcr.  (ieorge  W. 
Kunyan,  John  S.  (iano,  Samuel  Stephen.  John 
C.  School),  (iodfrcy  l.udwig  and  I'.uoch  Schott. 
Among  the  survivors  oi  this  famous  company  is 
our  fellow  citizen,  Henry  C.  l  iner,  the  present 
secretary  of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  Com|>any. 
Mr.  Lrner  since  the  day  that  he  ran  with  the 
machine  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
Cincinnati's  citizens.  He  was  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  of  those  commis- 
sioned to  rebuild  the  Court  House  and  United 
States  marshal  during  President  Cleveland's  first 
term. 

The  Directory  of  1829  discusses  the  fire  depart- 
ment at  some  length.  It  included  at  that  time  nine 
organized  companies  under  the  control  of  the  City 
Council,  with  /chulon  liyington  as  chief  engineer 
and  Moses  Coffin,  assistant.  At  that  time  John 
L.  Aver;,  was  president  and  Moses  llrooks.  secre- 
tary, of  Fire  Warden  Company  No.  1,  with  20 
members;  Hugh  <  iilbrcatb.  A.  C  Dodd..  William 
I'.iown,  Thomas  llarwis.*  and  F.  I).  Williams, 
foremen  of  Fire  Fngine  companies  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
and  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1,  respect- 
ivelv.  The  assistants  of  these  companies  were 
S.  R.  Teal.  J.  S.  Ross.  John  Morris  and  S.  Cov- 
ington, dure  being  a  vacancy  in  Company  No. 
3,  I  loth  jxists  of  Fire  Fngine  Company  No.  1 
were  vacant.  Fach  of  these  companies  contained 
35  members.  The  Protection  Society  of  50  mem- 
bers was  under  the  control  of  Joseph  <  icst  as 
president,  assisted  by  a  complete  board  of  officers 
made  up  of  our  most  prominent  citizens.  The 
foreman  of  the  Cincinnati  Fire  I 'ticket  Company 
was  A.  M.  Ferguson  anil  his  assistant.  Nathaniel 
Reeder.  Two  cisterns,  one  at  the  intersection  of 
Fighth  and  Main  and  the  other  at  Fourth  and 
Sycamore,  had  been  erected  during  the  year. 
Fach  of  these  had  a  capacity  of  over  5.000  gal- 


lons and  were  kept  filled  by  the  water  works. 
(Directory  of  1829,  p.  163.) 

It  is  of  some  interest,  throwing  light  upon  the 
character  of  these  companies,  to  note  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  officers  who  were  named.  For  in- 
stance liyington  kept  a  tavern  at  No.  192  Main 
street,  while  Coffin  was  the  wharf  master;  Cil- 
breath  was  also  a  tavern  keeper  on  Water  street 
near  Main;  Dodd  was  a  wagon  maker  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Plum  and  Canal,  while  Uarwise  was  a  car- 
penter. 

A  great  fire  which  occurred  on  the  last  day  of 
the'ycar  1820  attracted  attention  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  department.  This  started  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  jusl  below  Third  and  swept 
its  way  eastward  and  noYthward  as  far  as  Fourth 
street.  The  water  supply  proved  deficient  despite 
the  wonderful  cisterns,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  form  lines  of  citizens  and  pass  buckets  of 
water  from  the  river.  Among  those  who  stood  in 
the  line  was  Mrs.  Alex.  Drake,  the  well  known 
actress,  who  at  that  time  was  performing  at  the 
Columbian  Theatre.  The  great  danger  to  which 
the  city  had  ln-en  subjected  was  the  occasion  for 
a  meeting  of  citizens  to  consider  the  organization 
of  another  company  and  the  building  of  cisterns 
and  generally  belter  protection  against  fire. 
Another  company  was  formed  which  became  well 
known  as  the  "Silk  Stocking  Company"  or  the 
"Rovers."  The  official  name  was  the  Cincinnati 
Independent  Fire  Fngine  and  Hose  Company, 
organized  February  22,  1830.  Among  its  in- 
corporators was  (ieorge  W.  NetT,  (ieorge  W. 
Jones  and  Thomas  Sharpless.  Mr.  NetT  became 
the.  president  of  this  company:  Joseph  Puree, 
vice-president:  Charles  D.  Dana,  secretary,  ami 
Kirkhride  Vardky.  treasurer. 

(  ieorge  W.  NelT,  who  was  president  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Independent  Fire  Fngine  and  I  lose  Com- 
pany and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  organized 
fire  department  of  Cincinnati,  was  a  man  of  great 
prominence  in  the  city's  life,  lie  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  Company: 
be  drew  up  the  charter  of  I  be  Firemen's  Insur- 
ance Company  anil  was  =ts  president  umil  hi* 
death:  and  was  director  nf  the  Lafayette  Hank 
for  many  years,  president  of  the  City  Council 
from  1836  to  1838.  a  trustee  of  Lane  Theological 
Seminary  and  largely  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Spring  drove  Cemeterv.  He  was  born 
at  Frankfort.  Pennsylvania,  on  May  10.  1800.  tin- 
eldest  son  of  Peter  and  Relnrcca  Neff.  He  re- 
ceived a  plain  education  in  a  village  school  and 
afterwards  was  fitted  for  the  junior  class  at  Nas- 
sau Hall  (Princeton),  which  he  entered  in  1816. 
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After  graduating  with  distinguished  honor  in 
[818  lie  entered  into  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Philadelphia  with  Horace  Binney  in  the  year 
1821.  In  1824  he  was  induced  by  his  brothers  to 
come  to  Cincinnati  where  he  remained  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  a  successful  business  man  and 
one  of  the  most  public  spirited  of  Cincinnati's 
citizens  and  as  a  result  he  was  universally  es- 
teemed and  beloved.  He  died  after  a  lingering 
illness  at  Yellow  Springs,  on  August  g,  1850.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  the  city  where  after  the 
largest  funeral  that'  had  ever  been  witnessed  in 
Cincinnati  up  to  that  time  be  was  buried  in 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  Practically  the  whole 
population  headed  by  the  firemen  took  part  in 
the  procession,  and  the  fire  bells  of  the  city 
tolled  continuously  until  the  body  was  lowered 
into  the  grave. 

It  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  X eft's  efforts  that  the 
funds  to  purchase  apparatus  were  raised.  Two 
new  engines  and  a  hose  reel  were  brought  from 
Philadelphia  and  named  the  "Pilot,"  the  '"Water 
Witch"  and  "Red  Rover"  respectively.  The 
quarters  of  the  company  were  on  the  south  side 
of  Fifth,  at  the  corner  of  the  alley  between  Syca- 
more and  Broadway,  the  site  of  the  Xcvada 
Building.  Subsequently  an  engine  house  was 
built  for  the  company  on  Fourth  street,  between 
Sycamore  and  Broadway,  where  the  company 
was  installed  by  1834.  Among  the  prominent 
members  of  this  company  at  various  times  were 
such  men  as  Fenton  Lawson,  Gen.  Charles  H. 
Sargent.  Henry  F.  Spencer  (afterwards  mayor). 
J.  F.  Torrence.  Pollock  Wilson.  Ferdinand  K. 
Martin,  Calvin  W.  Thomas  and  Seth  C.  Goshorn. 
The  tremendous  influence  of  the  fire  companies 
in  the  life  of  the  city  can  be  judged  at  a  glance 
at  the  personality  of  some  of  these  members. 
Mr.  Xeff.  already' mentioned,  was  a  president  of 
the  Council.  Spencer  and  Torrence  were  both 
mayors  of  the  city,  while  the  other  members 
named  were  verv  active  in  the  public  life  of  the 
community.  Fenton  Lawson  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  company  lor  a  decade  was  a  York- 
shi reman  who  came  to  this  country  in  early  child- 
hood and  was  almost  a  lifelong  resident  of  Cin- 
cinnati. It  was  Mr.  Lawson  who  contracted  for 
the  purchase  of  the  engines,  whose  arrival  created 
so  much  excitement  in  the  city.  In  1851  he  re- 
tired from  the  service  of  the  company  and  at  that 
time  the  fire  boys  presented  him  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Melodian  Hall  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Walnut  streets  with  a  most  elabo- 
rate silver  tea  service  embellished  with  engines, 


firemen  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

An  organization  formed  in  the  year  1830  was 
the  Cincinnati  Fire  Association.  Its  purpose  was 
the  regulation  of  the  fire  department,  the  provid- 
ing for  sick  and  disabled  members  of  the  com- 
panies and  settling  disputes.  It  was  composed  of 
members  selected  from  the  different  companies. 
Its  president  was  John  L.  Avery;  vice-president. 
John  J.  St  rat  ton:  secretary,  Joseph  Landis,  and 
treasurer.  William  Scudder.  A  feature  of  the 
organization  was  the  annual  procession  of  all  the 
companies  composing  the  association  held  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  May.  During  this  same  year 
the  name  of  the  Laglc  Company  was  changed 
to  that  of  the  Franklin  Fire  Engine  and  Hose 
Company  (Xo.  4)  and  the  company  was  moved 
to  an  engine  house  especially  built  for  the  pur- 
|K>se  on  Sycamore  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
streets.  One  of  the  many  casualties  attendant 
upon  fires  in  the  city  occurred  in  1831  at  the 
burning  of  Scowdcn's  grocery  store  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  Front  and  Kim  streets.  A  quan- 
tity of  guni>owder  was  stored  in  this  store  and 
during  the  conflagration  an  explosion  took  place, 
killing  Washington  Armstrong,  the  father  of 
Washington  Armstrong,  who  subsequently  was 
so  much  interested  in  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment. 

The  Cincinnati  Fire  Guards  were  instituted  in 
August,  1832.  for  the  purpose  of  affording  quasi 
l>olicc  protection  at  fires.  They  formed  a  line 
around  the  fire,  kept  out  intruders,  protected 
property  and  were  empowered  to  press  bystand- 
ers into  the  service.  The  first  director  of  this 
company  was  Joseph  Gest.  The  company  con- 
tinued in  existence  until  December,  1854.  Later 
directors  were  J.  C.  Avery.  1).  C.  Wallace  and 
J.  M.  Guitcau. 

During  the  same  year  (1832)  was  organized 
the  so-called  "Flat  Iron"  or  "Clucked  Shirt" 
Company,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
its  memlKTs  being  mechanics  wore  checked  shirts. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  company  Mr.  Xeff  was 
elected  president  and  a  committee  was  apj>ointcd 
to  purchase  two  engines.  The  company  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati  Fire 
F.ugine  and  Hose  Comj»any  (NTo.  2)  on  January 
15,  1833.  In  February,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Hol- 
inan's  coffee-house,  Bellamy  Storer  and  S.  W. 
Davies  reported  the  organization  of  the  company 
and  the  purchase  of  the  apparatus,  including  two 
engines,  the  "Deluge"  and  the  "Cataract"  and  a 
hose  carriage,  the  "Pioneer."  Subsequently  the 
company  purchased    a  lot  on  the  corner  of 
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Symmcs  and  Lawrence  streets  where  an  engine 
house  was  soon  built.  This  is  the  present  Del- 
uge No.  10  Company.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished numbers  of  the  "Flat  Iron"  Company 
were  Robert  T.  Lytic,  James  J.  Faran,  David  T. 
Disney,  John  Shillito,  John  Heggs  and  Jacob 
Bautn.  The  'Deluge"  was  the  victor  in  the  con- 
test with  Louisville  in  1848. 

The  Directory  of  1834  tells  us  that  the  de- 
partment owned  at  that  time  15  engines  and 
10,150  feet  of  hose.  It  was  divided  into  seven 
brigades,  each  with  two  engines  and  a  hose  reel, 
buckets  and  150  members.  Among  the  officers 
were  such  well  known  citizens  as  George  G. 
Smith,  J.  Cochnower,  Amasa  Higbee,  Miles 
Greenwood,  David  T.  Disney,  William  Scudder, 
N.  \V.  Thomas,  James  Wise,  Joseph  S.  Ross,  J. 
J.  Stratton,  Samuel  Davis,  Luther  Taylor,  David 
Farmer,  Joseph  Fierce,  A.  H.  Ewing.  George 
W.  Neff,  Edmund  Dexter,  Bellamy  Storer,  S. 
H.  Davics,  Joseph  Cartwright,  Stephen  Wheeler, 
A.  L.  Voorhcis,  Oliver  Lovcll,  Moses  Brooks, 
Casper  Hopple,  George  1J.  Torrencc,  John  Whet- 
stone, Christopher  Smith,  John  L.  Talbott,  Flam 
P.  Langdon^  William  Butler,  Joseph  (Jest,  J.  C. 
AvcryTDavid  Churchill,  William  Thorns  and 
Moses  Lyon. 

A  new  feature  was  the  enrollment  of  1m>vs  to 
constitute  the  Vigilant  Fire  Engine  and  Bucket 
Company.  Of  this  the  president  was  Benjamin 
Hricc.  Other  officers  were  Henry  Fierce.  James 
Gilbreath,  William  Coppin.  Samuel  .lames  and 
Miller  Ayres. 

The  president  of  the  Protection  Society  at  this 
time  was  Judge  George  P.  Torrencc.  Its  chief 
director  was  Elam  P.  Liugdou..  Another  asso- 
ciation of  soincwhat  similar  character  was  the 
Cincinnati  Fire  Guards,  of  which  Joseph  Gest 
was  the  chief  director.  The  Cincinnati  Fire 
Association  was  composed  of  persons  of  differ- 
ent fire  companies  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
department.  Its  president  was  George  W.  Neff 
and  secretary,  S.  S.  L'Hommedieu. 

The  chief  engineer  over  the  cisterns  and  fire 
plugs  was  William  Hcdley.  The  location  of  the 
cisterns  gives  some  idea  as  to  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  city.  The  northernmost  one  was  at 
Eighth  and  Main  streets :  there  was  one  also  on 
Sixth  and  Broadway;  three  on  Sycamore, — at 
the  junction  of  Lower  Market,  at  Fourth  and  at 
Seventh  streets:  two  were  on  Western  row.— 
one  at  Fourth  and  the  other  at  Sixth  street. 

The  name  of  Miles  Greenwood,  afterwards 
perhaps  the  most  important  figure  in  the  fire  de- 
partment of  the  city,  appears  as  assistant  en- 


gineer of  the  Independence  Fire  Company  No.  3, 
which  had  its  location  on  Fourth  street  under  the 
council  chamber.  Two  years  later  in  1836  Mr. 
Greenwood  was  the  vice-president  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Fire  Association,  and  president  from  1836 
to  1840.  The  organization  was  not  materially 
changed  during  this  interval.  The  names  of  the 
companies  and  their  engines  as  well  as  the  officers 
are  given  in  full  in  tin-  directory  for  the  years 
1836  and  1837. 

Among  the  prominent  names  included  in  the 
department  at  this  time  are  those  of  R.  F. 
L'Hommedieu.  R.  G.  Mitchell.  Alexander  Lewis, 
Alexander  Neff,  Samuel  Taft.  George  II.  Hill. 
A.  Trowbridge,  A.  Baldwin,  David  Griffin,  Ce- 
phas Wilder,  E.  Hinman.  D.  K.  Cadv,  A.  II. 
Ernst.  Platl  Evens,  William  Schillinger,  Jere- 
miah Butler.  E.  Dodson.  William  Mcdary,  Ful- 
lum  Perry,  S.  Hinkle.  J.  Jonas,  William  S.  Mer- 
rell,  Jesse  Justice.  Harvey  Hall  and  William 
Stephenson.    (Directory  of  1836,  p.  251.) 

A  feature  connected  with  the  fire  department 
was  the  Fire  Department  Insurance  Company  in- 
corporated in  April.  1837.  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000.  The  pur]K)se  of  this  organization  was 
to  benefit  the  department  exclusively.  Its  shares 
could  be  held  by  none  but  firemen  and  one  indi- 
vidual could  hold  but  50  of  them  valued  at  $10 
each.  The  different  companies  however  could 
bold  in  their  eoi|>orate  capacity  stock  to  an  un- 
limited amount.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  dividends  was 
paid  to  the  Cincinnati  Fire  Association  to  consti- 
tdte  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  or  disabled  fire- 
men and  other  benevolent  purposes  connected 
with  the  department.  The  business  of  the  com- 
pany was  at  first  confined  to  fire  risks,  to  which 
was '  finally  added  marine  insurance  and  the 
usual  powers  and  privileges  incident  to  the  in- 
surance business.  (Cincinnati  Fire  Department, 
p.  86.)  A  new  company,  the  Buckeye  Independ- 
ent No.  3,  apj>ears  at  this  time. 

THE  POI.ICK. 

Police  protection  during  this  period  was  not 
much  better  than  that  against  fire.  The  increase 
of  the  department  to  two  captains  and  18  men 
just  prior  to  1826  has  already  been  referred  to. 
The  first  marshal  under  the  city  charter  was 
Samuel  R.  Miller.  lie  was  succeeded  after  a 
time  by  \Villiam_C.  AjmIcxsqq*  who  in  turn  gave 
way  to  William  Doty.  At  the  election  of  1827 
at  which  time  Isaac  G.  Burnet,  who  had  Incn 
mavor  since  Ihe  organization  of  the  city  in  1819. 
was  reelected  by  a  small  majority.  Zebulon  By- 
ington  received  for  the  office  of  marshal  a  major- 
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»*>"  °f  93'-  He  bad  been  a  constable  and  mem- 
ber of  die  watcb  at  various  times  prior  to  this 
election.  Shortly  after  bis  election  the  Council 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  one  captain,  one 
assistant  and  five  patrolmen  and  the  captain  was 
empowered  to  employ  additional  patrolmen  not 
if)  exceed  four  in  number,  if  necessary.  Burnet 
was  reelected  mayor  in  1829  and  with  him  was 
chosen  as  city  marshal,  William  Doty,  defeating 
Thomas  Hcckewelder.  Doty  served  for  four 
years.  During  his  administration  an  ordinance 
was  passed  authorizing  the  city  marshal  to  or- 
ganize a  night  watch  of  not  more  than  20  per- 
sons and  to  procure  a  building  for  a  watch  house 
in  the  central  ]>ortion  of  die  city.  This  was 
intended  not  so  much  for  the  lodgment  of  pris- 
oners as  a  place  for  the  night  watch  to  meet  at 
sundown  in  the  evening  and  at  sunrise  in  the 
morning  to  answer  roll  call,  instead  of  meeting 
at  the  houses  of  private  citizens  as  theretofore. 
In  1833  when  Samuel  W.  Davies  became  mayor, 
Jesse  Justice  became  marshal  and  served  for  one 
term  of  two  years.  During  the  last  year  of  his 
term,  the  marshal's  salary  was  fixed  at  $1,000  j>er 
annum.  He  was  succeeded  in  1835  by  James 
Saftin,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  police 
force  such  as  it  was  for  many  years.  He  held 
the  position  for  12  years  and  seems  to  have  been 
very  successful  as  an  officer.  In  those  days  the 
fees  of  the  office  were  very  large  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  a  marshal  to  make  from  $15,000 
to  $20,000  and  sometimes  as  high  as  $25,000. 
The  police  themselves  were  ridiculously  under- 
paid. The  first  regular  tax  provision  for  a  watch 
fund  was  made  by  an  ordinance  passed  June  18, 
1834,  levying  one  mill  on  a  dollar  for  the  support 
of  the  night  watch.  It  was  not  until  six  years 
later  that  a  watchman's  compensation  was  regu- 
larly fixed  at  one  dollar  per  night.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  term  of  Marshal  Saffin  that  the  slavery 
riots  in  1836  took  place.  Saffin  afterwards  be- 
came Police  Court  judge  and  at  a  later  time  was 
promoted  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Tleas.    (Roe's  Our  Police.) 

In  1836  Marshal  Saffin's  deputies  were  Ira  A. 
Butterfield  and  George  Whann  with  their  office 
of  course  as  was  their  chiefs  at  the  mayor's  of- 
fice on  Third  between  Main  and  Sycamore.  In 
1840  Butterfield  had  become  captain  of  the  watch 
and  James  Wise  was  lieutenant.  The  watch  it- 
self consisted  of  21  members,  three  from  each 
ward,  whose  names  are  given  in  the  "Cincinnati 
Almanac"  of  Glezen  &  Shepard  for  that  year. 


THIi  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  progress  of  the  water  works  has  been 
noted  in  the  extracts  from  the  directories  already- 
given.  After  the  erection  of  the  reservoir  and 
buildings  by  Mr.  Davies,  who  bought  out  his 
associates  on  March  17,  1820,  wooden  pipes  were 
laid  from  the  reservoir  through  Martin  Baum's 
orchard  down  to  Deer  creek,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  creek  through  Baum's  fields  to  Broadway, 
thence  along  Fifth  street  to  Sycamore  and  down 
Sycamore  to  Lower  Market.  Here  the  first  fire 
plug  and  wooden  penstock  were  placed  and  water 
was  lifted  for  the  first  time  by  machinery  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  citizens  through  the  pipes  on 
July  3,  1821.  Three  years  later  Colonel  Davies 
bought  the  engine  boiler  of  the  steamboat  "  Ves- 
ta" which  was  repaired  by  Joseph  Dickinson  and 
fitted  up  in  the  frame  building  south  of  Front 
street.  By  means  of  this,  water  was  lifted  to  a 
tank  in  the  same  building  and  forced  up  the  hill 
400  feet  di rough  a  five-inch  iron  pipe  and  350 
feet  through  gum-wood  pipe  into  the  reservoir. 
Tile  trees  for  the  pipe  were  cut  in  Deacon  Wade's 
woods  near  Western  row  (Central  avenue)  and 
Everett  street.  Davies  found  that  his  means 
were  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  original  plan  and  offered  the 
works  as  they  stood  to  the  city  for  an  amount 
less  than  what  they  had  actually  cost  him.  This 
offer  was  very  foolishly  refused  and  thereupon 
he  associated  with  himself  Davis  B.  1-awlcr, 
William  Greene,  Samuel  Foote,  John  P.  Foote. 
W.  A.  Ware,  and  M.  P.  Cassilly,  and  a  stock 
company  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  $75,- 
000,  under  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati  Water 
Company,  to  which  was  transferred  the  entire 
establishment  which  included  almost  27.000  feet 
of  wooden  pipe,  530  hydrants  and  an  income  of 
not  less  than  $5,000.  Ware  afterwards  sold  out 
his  share  to  George  Grim  and  William  S.  John- 
ston. Of  this  company.  John  P.  Foote  became 
president,  Greene,  secretary  and  Lawler,  treas- 
urer. S.  W.  Davies  acted  as  superintendent.  In 
1832  another  attempt  to  sell  to  the  city  was 
voted  down.  The  company  continued  to  add 
new  pipe  to  improve  the  works  so  that  by  the 
I  year  1834  its  iron  piping  extended  6,800  feet 
I  throughout  the  city  and  its  wooden  piping  al- 
most 25  miles.  By  1836  the  iron  piping  had  in- 
creased to  two  miles.  In  1828  the  engine  was  re- 
paired and  the  entire  pumping  apparatus  was 
remodeled  by  Anthony  Harkness.  The  water 
was  thrown  by  a  12-inch  iron  pipe  into  a  new 
reservoir,  100  feet  by  50  and  12  feet  deep.  Un- 
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fortunately,  however,  for  the  comi>any,  the  re- 
ceipts did  not  seem  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  undertaking  and  it  was  finally  determined 
to  offer  the  entire  works  once  more  to  the  city. 
This  offer  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  citi- 
zens and  as  a  result  in  1839  the  municipality  ac- 
quired, at  a  price  of  about  half  the  cost,  the  work 
of  the  entire  system  of  supplying  its  citizens  with 
water  and  the  private  franchise  was  extin- 
guished. The  amount  paid  was  $300,000,  for 
which  Ixmds  were  issued  by  the  city.  At  the 
time  of  the  purchase  the  length  of  pipe  is  given 
as  20,423  feet  of  iron  and  1 17,843  feet  of  wooden 
pipe.  The  iron  was  of  three  or  four  inch  bore 
and  the  wooden  pipe  two  and  one-half  inch.  A 
new  engine  and  pumping  apparatus  had  been  put 
up  by  Harkncss  in  1833  which  continued  in  use 
for  many  years.  (Cist,  Cincinnati  in  1841  ;  Di- 
rectories of  1819-25-20,-31-34-36.) 

The  citizens  voted  five  times  on  the  question  of 
municipal  ownership  of  the  water  works.  In 
1824  the  vote  was  294  to  25  against  the  pur- 
chase. In  1832  it  was  717  to  303  against  the 
proposition.  It  was  again  lost  in  1836  by  a  vote 
01  1,274  to  956.  In  1838  the  proposition  carried 
by  a  vote  of  1.573  to  311  and  in  the  following 
year  the  vote  under  a  special  remedial  act,  728  to 
'553  in  favor  of  the  purchase. 

THE  t"OST  Oi  l  KK. 

The  postmaster  at  this  time  was  still  Father 
William  Burke,  who  was  assisted  by  Klam_R 
Laiigiloii.  In  1826  we  learn  that  the  postage 
aggregated  for  the  year  $8,162  and  that  within 
the  same  period  3.750  free  letters  were  delivered. 
Twenty  mails  a  week  were  received  and  sent 
from  the  city.  Ten  of  these  were  carried  in 
stages,  three  eastward  on  the  Chillieothe  route, 
three  on  the  Lebanon,  three  on  the  Dayton  and 
Columbus  and  one  on  the  Southern  route  to 
Georgetown,  Kentucky.  The  other  10  were 
transported  on  horseback.  The  Post  Office  in 
the  meantime  had  been  removed  to  the  north  side 
of  Third  street  between  Main  and  Walnut  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Masonic  lot.  (Cincinnati  in 
1826,  p.  79.  ) 

In  1829  the  postage  received  on  letters  had  in- 
creased to  $12,150,  an  increase  of  almost  50  per 


cent  in  three  years.  Twenty-three  mails  arrived 
and  departed  weekly,  of  which  18  were  conveyed 
111  stages  and  five  on  horseback.  ( Directory  of 
1829,  p.  160.  ) 

A  new  line  of  stages  had  been  established  by 
way  of  Xenia.  Urbana,  Maysville  and  Bucyru's 
to  Lower  Sandusky  from  which  point  letters  by 
l>oat  readied  New  York  in  10  days.  There  was 
also  a  daily  line  to  Wheeling,  reaching  Baltimore 
m  eight  or  nine  days.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
the  number  of  mails  had  increased  to  32  per 
week,  of  which  but  three  were  carried  on  horse- 
back. The  revenues  of  the  office  for  the  year 
1829-30  were  $16,251,  and  in  1833.  $26,118, 
showing  again  a  large  increase,  this  time 
more  than  50  percent  in  three  years.  During 
the  year  1833  there  were  64  mails  received  and 
sent  from  the  office  per  week.  Thirty-six  of 
which  were  in  stages,  10  in  steamboats.  11  on 
horse  and  seven  by  steamboat  and  land  carriage. 
(  Directory  of  1834.  p.  255.  ) 

The  Directory  of  1836  contains  a  most  elab- 
orate schedule  showing  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  mails.  This  included  the  so-called  Eastern 
mail.  Southern  mail  via  steamboat.  Northern  via 
I  lamilton,  Chillieothe.  West  I  nion.  Southern  via 
Georgetown.  Brookville.  Cynthiana,  Western  via 
Lawrenceburg.  Maysville.  Newport  ami  Coving- 
ton. Walnut  Hills.  Mount  Healthy  and  Cttm- 
inin^s'rillc.  Many  of  these  mails  were  daily, 
others  three  times  a  week.  There  was  also  a 
small  mail  twice  a  week  to  Guvandotte,  Virginia. 
The  postage  on  letters  for  distances  below  30 
miles  was  six  and  one- fourth  cents  and  increased 
up  to  25  cents  if  over  400  miles,  while  double  let- 
ters were  charged  double  and  treble  letters  were 
charged  treble  and  so  on. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Post  Office  was  moved 
once  more,  to  the  north  side  of  Third  street  be- 
tween Walnut  and  V  ine,  occupying  the  property 
owned  by  the  late  Samuel  Wiggins.  This  was 
immediately  east  of  the  familiar  b'ootc  mansion 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations  of  this  work 
The  revenues  of  the  office  for  the  last  year  of  the 
first  half  century  of  the  city's  life  were  $55.- 
017.32. 
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THE  CITY  TO  THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL— II. 
THE  EARLY  CITY  DIRECTORIES. 

Directory  of  1819— Directory  or  1825— Cincinnati  in  1826—  Directory  ok  1829 — Dirkctoribs 
of  1831,  1834  and  1836. 


Cincinnati  has  been  esj>ecially  fortunate  in  the 
number  of  contemporary  accounts  given  of  it  in 
the  shape  of  directories  and  similar  works.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  period  prior  to  the  war. 
Mr.  Cist's  labors  included  in  the  three  books  giv- 
ing accounts  of  the  city  in  1841,  1851  and  1859 
are  quite  familiar.  The  Ixioks  which  appeared 
before  that  time  and  which  are  equally  as  valu- 
able are  not  so  well  known.  Dr.  Drake's  two 
books,  one  published  in  1810  and  the  other  in 
1815,  have  been  used  liberally  in  the  chapters 
covering  those  periods.  In  the  first  20  years  of 
Cincinnati's  life  as  a  city,  the  last  20  of  the  first 
half  century  of  her  existence,  were  published  a 
number  of  other  works  of  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter which  are  invaluable  as  giving  general 
views  of  the  settlement  at  the  times  they  were 
published.  This  is  csjH-cially  true  of  the  direc- 
tories of  1819,  1825  and  1829  and  of  the  little 
book  of  Messrs.  Drake  and  Mansfield  published 
in  1820.  The  directories, of  those  days  were  en- 
abled by  reason  of  the  small  size  of  the  commun- 
ity to  give  a  general  view  of  the  town  such  as 
would  be  impossible  in  a  city  of  the  present  size 
of  Cincinnati,  possibly  it  is  true  that  the  in- 
formation in  a  city  directory  somewhat  resembles 
that  in  an  unabridged  dictionary  in  that  it  is 
mighty  interesting  reading  but  a  little  discon- 
nected, but  to  one  who  is  imbued  with  the  fond- 
ness for  the  old  names  and  the  old  places,  such 
books  as  being  the  earliest  contemporary  system- 
atic recouls  of  the  progress  of  the  community 
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contain  information  of  the  greatest  value  and  in- 
terest. At  the  risk  of  frequent  repetition  which 
the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  manner  of 
treatment, — chronological  rather  than  topical. — 
makes  imperative,  a  resume  of  some  of  these 
books  will  be  made  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

Not  the  least  interesting  features  of  these 
books  are  the  maps  of  the  city  which  many  of 
them  contain.  These  are  all  engraved  ami  print- 
ed with  unusual  clearness  and  the  results  will 
bear  more  than  favorable  comparison  with  the 
maps  of  the  present  day. 

Ill  KMC  TORS'  ok  1811;. 

In  the  year  1819  appeared  the  first  directory 
which  is  the  third  of  the-  historic  volumes  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  city.  Its  full  title 
gives  a  fair  statement  of  its  contents.  It  is  as 
follows:  "The  Cincinnati  Direetorv  containing 
the  nanus,  profession  and  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  alphabetically  arranged; 
with  the  number  of  the  building  occupied  by 
each.  Also  an  account  of  its  officers,  population, 
institutions  and  societies,  public  buildings,  :i.anu- 
factures.  Sec.  with  an  interesting  sketch  of  its 
local  situation  and  improvements.  Illustrated 
by  a  copperplate  engraving,  exhibiting  a  view  of 
the  city.  Uy  a  citizen.  Published  by  Oliver 
b'arnsworth.  Morgan.  Lodge  and  Co.  printers, 
October,  1819." 

On  the  back  is  an  advertisement  of  Mallory 
&    N'ewell,   auctioneers   and   commission  mer- 
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chants  at  No.  10  Lower  Market  street,  ami  also 
one  of  the  publisher,  ( )liver  Farnsworth,  who  of- 
fers school  books.  He  mentions  |Kirtieularlv 
Bingham's  '•American  Preceptor,"  Daniel 
Adams'  -'Scholars'  Arithmetic,"  Webster's 
"American  Spelling  Cook"  aiul  Limlley  Murray's 
"English  Header"  and  "English  (irainmar." 
Very  few  copies  of  the  work  in  the  original 
lioards  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence. 

The  plan  of  Cincinnati  prefixed  to  the  Ijook 
shows  that  some  considerable  changes  must  have 
taken  place  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Drake's  book  iess  than  four  years  before.  The 
township  and  north  coriwration  line  is  shown 
from  a  point  where  it  touches  the  river  at  its 
eastern  terminus  ami  also  extends  westward  to 
the  west  line  of  section  24  of  the  fourth  town- 
ship of  the  first  fractional  range.  The  lots, 
both  in  lots  and  out-lots,  are  numbered.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  streets  and  lots  west  of 
Western  row  and  smith  of  Fifth  street  as  far 
west  as  Smith  street  occupy  what  was  a  blank- 
space  in  the  earlier  map.  North  of  the  corpora- 
tion line  on  either  side  of  Vine  street  are  shown 
a  number  of  lots  lying  on  the  new  streets.  Green, 
New.  North,  Poplar,  Elder.  Pleasant  ami  Back. 
North  of  Noithcrn  row  which  is  now  called 
Seventh  street  and  between  Elm  and  Vine  streets 
all  lots  are  laid  off.  The  streets  beginning  at 
the  south  are  Seventh,  New  Market,  Wayne  and 
St.  Clair,  Beyond  this  are  two  more'  streets 
which  are  not  named  on  the  map.  A  number  of 
new  lots  anil  streets  are  laid  off  east  of  Broad- 
way. Harrison  being  the  only  one  named.  On 
the  opjxisite  side  of  the  river  Covington  and 
Newport  are  indicated.  The  principal  roads  that 
'  arc  marked  leading  fre>m  the  city  are  the  road  to 
Mill  creek  lower  ford  (now  Eighth  street),  the 
road  to  Hamilton  (Mc.Micken  avenue),  the  road 
to  Dayton  which  no  longer  exists  on  the  line 
shown,  the  road  to  Lebanon  (now  Reading  road  ) 
and  the  road  to  Columbia  continuing  from  East 
Front  street. 

The  steam  mill  is  still  shown  and  the  Broadway 
wharf  is  indicated  as  a  feature  of  prominence. 
The  ferries  are  still  in  the  places  shown  four 
years  before.  The  council  house  is  shown  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Public  Landing  at  the  s]>ot 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  Williams'  litigation. 

In  addition  to  the  three  banks  shown  before, 
there  is  now  the  bank  of  J.  H.  Piatt  &  Com- 
pany at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second  and 
Broadway,  and  the  tinted  States  Branch  Bank- 
on  the  west  side  of  Broadway  below  Third  street 
on  lot  108.    At  the  foot  of  Smith  street  were  the 


glass  works  and  considerably  beyond  at  the  foot 
of  Mill  street  the  steam  saw  mill.  The  Episco- 
pal Church  on  the  north  side  of  Sixth  street  be- 
tween Vine  and  Walnut  and  the  Methodist 
Church  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Plum  are  new  features,  as  is  also  the  factory  of 
the  Cincinnati  Manufacturing  Company  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town.  i"hrcc  private  resi- 
dences are  indicated,  that  of  William  Barr  on 
the  west  side  of  Mound  street,  that  of  General 
Lytic  (still  the  residence  of  General  Lytle's  de- 
scendants), at  the  northeast  corner  of  Lawrence 
and  Syniints  and  that  of  David  Kilgour  on  East 
Symmcs  street.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  Sev- 
enth street  and  Western  row  extending  for  about 
two  blocks  to  the  west  are  ropewalks.  The  an- 
cient works  are  still  shown  on  the  map  and  the 
two  levels  of  the  city  are  indicated,  while  Deer 
creek  still  pursues  its  uneventful  course. 

The  director)  was  compiled  with  unusual  care 
and  accuracy  and  gives  a  most  valuable  view  of 
the  city  at  the  time.  It  is  preceded  by  an  histori- 
cal sketch  said  to  have  been  written  by  Nathan 
Guilford.  This  is  followed  by  a  statistical  view 
from  which  can  be  extracted  a  real  picture  of  the 
community  at  that  time.  According  to  this,  the 
population  as  taken  during  the  summer  of  1818 
numbered  0,120  inhabitants  of  whom  there  were 
2,3(14  males  of  21  years  and  upwards  and  1.632 
females  of  the  same  age.  The  males  from  12  to 
21  years  were  840.  while  the  females  of  the  same 
age  numbered  823.  Males  under  the  age  of  12 
were  1.549.  female-  1,545.  making  an  excess  of 
males  over  females  of  753.  People  of  color  num- 
bered 3')/.  The  population  as  taken  for  the  di- 
rectory 111  July.  1819.  was:  White  males.  5.4e>2. 
w  hite  females,  4.471.  a  total  of  9.873  white  per- 
sons; and  male  persons  of  color  215,  females  of 
color  195.  making  410  in  all.  This  makes  a  to- 
tal population  of  10.283.  This  mixed  assembly 
we  are  told  was  cnmiwsed  of  emigrants  from  al- 
most every  part  of  Christendom,  the  greater  part 
being  from  the  Middle  and  Northern  States 
There  were  nianv  foreigners  however  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  "to  hear  three  or  four  different 
languages  spoken  in  the  street  at  the  same  time." 
As  a  result  the  writer  claimed  that  there  were  few 
of  those  provincial  traits  of  character  so  visible 
in  older  settlements  as  every  individual  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  his  prejudices  and  local  pecu- 
liarities to  the  general  opinion  and  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal  mode  of  acting  and  thinking.  A 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  a  restless  ambition  to  ac- 
quire property  were  prevailing  characteristics. 
"The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  are  generally  temper- 
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ate,  peaceable  and  industrious.  Gaming  is  a  vice 
almost  unknown  in  the  city.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  strict  police,  good  order  is  maintained ;  fight- 
ing or  riot  in  the  streets  is  very  rare,  and  is  uni- 
formly punished  with  rigor.  Great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  institutions  of  religion,  and  the  mass 
of  the  more  respectable  citizens  are  regular  in 
their  attendance  on  public  worship.  In  their 
parties, assemblies,  and  social  meetings, the  great- 
est ease  and  familiarity  prevail,  and  many  traits 
are  to  be  met  with  of  that  politeness  and  urban- 
ity of  manners  which  distinguish  the  polished 
circles  of  older  cities."    (p.  33.) 

The  number  of  buildings  at  that  time  was 
given  as  1,890;  of  these  there  were  of  brick  and 
stone  ^two  stories  and  upwards)  387;  (one 
story)  45;  of  wood  (two  stories  and  upward) 
615,  (one  story)  843.  Classified  in  another  way 
dure  were  "occupied  as  separate  dwelling 
houses  1,003,  mercantile  stores  95,  groceries  102, 
druggist  stores  11,  'confectionaries'  4,  auction 
ami  commission  stores  5,  printing  offices  5,  'book 
and  stationary'  stores  4,  places  of  public  worship 
10,  banks  5,  'mcchanicks' '  shops,  factories  and 
mills  214.  taverns  17,  seminary,  court  house 
and  jail  3.  warehouses  and  other  buildings  412." 
This  enumeration  was  made  in  March,  1819,  and 
the  author  states  that  subsequent  to  that  time 
many  new  buildings  had  been  erected  so  that  at 
the  close  of  the  year  the  number  would  amount 
to  more  than  2,000.  among  which  were  a  Court 
House,  a  jad,  seminary,  eight  churches,  two 
market  houses  and  several  manufactories.  The 
Court  House,  the  "Old  Court  House"  so-called, 
which  burned  to  the  ground  in  1849  as  did  its 
predecessor  in  1814,  had  just  been  completed.  It 
was  62  feet  long  and  56  feet  wide.  Its  height  to 
the  cornice  was  50  feet,  to  the  summit  of  the 
dome  120  feet  and  to  the  top  of  the  spire  160 
feet.  It  contained  two  fireproof  rooms  in  which 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas  and  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  register  of  deeds  kept  their 
offices.  It  had  also  a  spacious  court  room,  jury 
rooms  and  offices. 

The  jail  was  a  new  brick  building  located  at 
the  head  of  Sycamore  street  about  where  the  canal 
is  now  located.  It  contained  seven  rooms  for 
criminals  and  debtors  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber tor  the  use  of  the  jailer.  Other  buildings 
not  previously  mentioned  were  the  new  brick 
Methodist  Church  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Plum,  that  of  Rev.  William  Thirke  on  Vine 
street,  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wal- 
nut street  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Gutrch  in 
the  Northern    Liberties;  these  last  were  all  of 


wood.  An  interesting  item  is  the  following  in 
the  description  of  the  woolen  factory  building 
and  the  Cincinnati  Manufacturing  Company: 
"The  proprietors  have  contracted  with  the  Cor- 
poration of  Cincinnati  to  supply  the  city  with 
water.  The  water  is  to  be  thrown  by  a  steam  en- 
gine and  force  pump  into  a  reservoir  to  be  placed 
on  the  Hill,  200  feet  above  the  river,  and  conveyed 
from  thence  in  aqueducts  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  city.  The  citizens  are  to  have  the  free  use 
of  the  water  in  cases  of  fire.  This  important  un- 
dertaking is  already  commenced,  and  the  propri- 
etors are  bound  to  complete  it  the  ensuing  sea- 
son. The  expense,  it  is  conjectured,  will  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  is 
also  connected  with  this  establishment  a  patent 
machine  for  making  window  sashes." 

The  glass  manufactory  already  mentioned,  a 
cylindrical  building  of  brick  standing  on  the 
river  at  the  foot  ot  Plum  street,  employed  35 
workmen  in  manufacturing  various  kinds  of 
glass. 

The  ox  saw  mill  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
known  to  have  been  established  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  animal  power.  The  saws  were  driven  by 
an  inclined  wheel  put  in  motion  by  cattle  walking 
on  die  wheel,  an  invention  of  Joseph  I».  Robinson 
of.this  city.  The  mill  cut  806,000  feet  of  boards 
annually. 

The  sugar  refinery  carried  on  in  a  large  brick 
building  011  the  brow  of  the  Hill  near  Uroadway 
had  a  capacity  of  180.000  |>oimds  a  year. 

The  market  houses  are  described,  the  one  on 
Fifth  street  as  being  200  feet  in  length,  that  on 
l.owcr  Market,  300  feet  and  the  new  one  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city  then  being  erected,  about 
200  feet. 

l.'ndcr  the  head  of  education,  comment  is  made 
on  the  fact  that  although  every  neighborhood  in 
the  city  had  its  school  which  generally  continued 
the  year  round,  there  were  no  public  funds  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  and  the  schools  were  sup- 
ported entirely  by  private  munificence  as  a  result 
of  which  it  was  feared  that  the  children  of  some 
of  the  poorer  classes  were  deprived  of  the  means 
of  education.  Institutions  mentioned  were  the 
Lancaster  Seminary  which  had  just  been  incorpo- 
rated as  the  Cincinnati  College  with  Dr.  Klijah 
Slack  as  president  and  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  which  had  been  established  in  the  summer 
of  1818  by  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Slack  and  Dr.  Coleman  Rogers. 

Another  institution  which  had  been  established 
in  June,  1818.  and  had  commenced  its  regular 
meetings  in  July,  1819,  was  the  Western  Museum 
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Society,  whose  principal  object  was  to  make  a 
collection  of  the  natural  productions  and  antiq- 
uities of  the  Western  country.  The  museum 
also  contained  a  number  of  specimens  from 
abroad.  The  price  of  membership  was  $50, 
which  was  transferable  and  which  secured  ad- 
mission for  the  subscriber's  whole  family.  The 
museum  collection  was  placed  in  the  building  of 
the  Cincinnati  College.  "Decent  strangers"  were 
cheerfully  admitted. 

The.  list  of  societies  given  in  the  directory  in- 
cludes the  following:  The  First  Presbyterian 
Society,  formed  in  170,1  and  chartered  in  1807, 
had  230  communicants  and  settled  preacher,  Rev. 
Joshua  L.  Wilson.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Society,  founded  in  1804  with  10  members  and 
incorporated  in  1811,  had  700  communicants  in 
1819.  Its  clergymen  were  Rev.  James  Quinn 
and  Truman  Bishop.  The  New  Jerusalem  So- 
ciety, instituted  in  1811  with  a  membership  of 
from  40  to  50.  was  about  building  a  church  40 
by  26  feet.  Rev.  Adam  Hurdus  acted  as  pas- 
tor. The  Society  of  Friends  was  formed  in  1813 
and  consisted  of  about_40  families  and  108  indi- 
viduals. The  First  Baptist  Church,  formed  in 
1813  with  11  members,  held  religious  meetings  in 
the  small  building  on  Main  street.  The  German 
Christian  Society  was  instituted  in  1814  a*nd 
continued  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Xeslinc  until  his  death  in  1818.  The  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Giurch  and  Benevolent  Society  of 
Cincinnati  was  incorporated  in  1817  and  occu- 
pied a  church  on  Vine  street  under  the  charge 
of  Rev.  William  Burke.  The  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  organized  in  1817,  worshiped  on 
Walnut  street :  its  pastor  for  a  lime  had  been 
Rev.  Samuel  Robinson.  In  the  same  year  was 
formed  the  Kpiscopal  Society  which  contained  70 
families  and  between  20  and  30  communicants. 
This  church  occupied  the  Baptist  Church  at  that 
lime  but  bad  already  purchased  a  site  for  a  new 
church  and  had  sent  for  an  organ  to  be  attached 
to  the  church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Society 
was  formed  m  1818  with  altout  100  members  who 
worshiped  in  a  frame  meeting  house  in  the  North- 
ern Liberties  although  they  had  as  yet  no  set- 
tled priest.  The  Miami  Bible  Society  was  in- 
stituted in  1814  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
Bibles  among  the  poor.  Its  officers  were  Oliver 
M.  Spencer,  president :  Joshua  L.  Wilson,  secre- 
tary;  and  William  Burke,  treasurer.  There  was 
also  a  Female  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  instituted 
in  i8tn.  the  Dorcass  (sic)  Society  instituted 
in  1 817  to  afford  relief  to  the  poor  in  cases  of 
want  and  sickness,  a  Female  Association  for  the 


Benefit  of  Africans  formed  in  1817  to  give  relig- 
ious ami  other  instructions  to  negroes,  the  hirst 
Female  Society  of  Cincinnati  for  Charitable  and 
Religious  Purposes,  the  Tract  Society,  the  West- 
ern Navigation,  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  the 
Union  Sabbath  School  Society,  the  Wesleyan 
Sunday  School  Society,  Cincinnati  Sunday 
School  Society,  Sunday  School  Society  of  the 
Kpiscopal  Church  and  Episcopal  Singing  Society 
to  which  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  made  a  donation 
of  a  lot  of  land  and  Jacob  Baymiller  of  a  build- 
ing. All  of  these  institutions  seem  to  have  been 
organized  in  the  years  1817  to  1819.  Among  die 
officers  the  same  names  recur  with  great  fre- 
quency. In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
there  were  Mrs.  H.  Kinney,  Mrs.  C.  C.  L.  Risk. 
Mrs.  C.  11.  Davies,  Mrs.'  S.  R.  Strong,  Mrs. 
Ziegler,  Miss  J.  McKnight.  Miss  N.  Pierson. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  Wheeler,  Miss  S. 
Yeaman,  Thomas  L.  Payne,  John  Smith,  Will- 
iam Lytic,  Daniel  P.  Robbins,  Samuel  Johnston. 
Jacob  Baymiller,  James  Chute,  Robert  Boa!. 
James  Ouinn,  Abdiel  Coleman.  John  Tomlinson. 
Elijah  Slack.  Jacob  Burnet.  E.  B.  Cooke.  Thomas 
Tucker.  Samuel  Robinson,  John  Dillingham. 
Ethan  Stone,  Samuel  Johnston,  Richard  Fosdick. 
Luman  Watson,  F.  A.  Blake  and  James  M.  Ma- 
son. Among  these  names  are  many  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  later  residents  of  the 
city. 

Another  singing  society  is  the  Haydn  Society, 
founded  in  1819.  composed  of  singers  selected 
from  the  different  societies  of  the  city.  Other 
societies  mentioned  are  the  Master  Carpenters 
and  Joiners'  Society,  the  Mutual  Relief  Society 
of  Journeymen  Hatters,  the  Society  of  Master 
Taylors,  Union  Benevolent  Society 'of  Journey- 
men Taylors  and  Journeymen  Cabinet  Makers' 
Society. 

The  Cincinnati  Medical  Society,  established 
in  1819.  had  for  its  president  Elijah  Slack;  O. 
B.  Baldwin,  vice-president:  John  Woolley.  sec- 
retary ;  and  William  Barnes,  treasurer.  Among 
the  names  of  officers  of  the  Nova  Caesarea  Har- 
mony Lodge.  No.  2.  Cincinnati,  institued  as  has 
been  stated  in  1 791,  were  those  of  William 
Burke,  Elam  P.  Langdon,  David  Jackson,  Rue 
Pugh.  J orrrr^vTaTianT  aricl  Solomon  Sisco.  The 
officers  of  the  Miami  Lodge,  No.  64,  Cincinnati, 
founded  in  1818,  were  Luman  Watson.  Joseph 
Jonas.  Moses  Brooks.  Edward  B.  Cooke,  Ste- 
j>hcn  Burrows  and  Solomon  Sisco.  The  most 
valuable  society,  with  an  imposing  list  of  offi- 
cers, was  the  Humane  Society  instituted  in  1810 
for  the  purpose  of  resuscitating  drowned  persons. 
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The  society  had  300  members,  and  a  complete  set 
of  apparatus  consisting  of  three  large  boats  with 
four  sets  of  drags  for  each  boat.  Three  houses 
were  also  provided  on  the  river  bank  for  its  ac- 
commodation. It  also  owned  a  movable  bed  with 
a  stove  and  apparatus  for  warming  it.  and  a  bel- 
lows of  several  nozzles  to  be  used  when  occa- 
sion -required.  The  officers  and  directors  in- 
cluded the  following  distinguished  names :  Will- 
iam Lytic.  Jacob  Burnet,  Daniel  Drake,  William 
lUirke,  Benjamin  Drake.  Peyton  Symmes,  Moses 
Guest,  Jesse  Embree,  Nathaniel  Wright,  O.  H. 
Baldwin,  James  Chute,  Nicholas  Longworth  and 
Elijah  Slack.  Another  imposing  list  of  names  is 
that  of  the  officers  of  the  Miami  Exporting 
Company,  whose  capital  is  given  as  $500,000. 
Of  this  the  president  was  Oliver  M.  Spencer; 
cashier,  William  Oliver:  directors,  David  Kil- 
gotir,  Francis  Carr,  Griffin  Ycatman.  Samuel 
Perry,  William  l'arr,  David  E.  Wade,  Isaac 
G.  Unmet,  William  Ruffin,  William  Ramsey  and 
Jesse  Hunt. 

William  Irwin  was  president  and  Samuel  W. 
Davies,  cashier,  of  the  Farmers'  &  Mechanics' 
Bank,  whose  capital  was  also  given  as  a  half 
million  dollars.  Some  of  the  other  directors 
were  Thomas  D.  Carneal,  Stephen  McHarland, 
Nicholas  l-ongworth.  Cave  Johnson,  Jacob  Hay- 
miller  and  William  Woodward. 

Of  the  Hank  of  Cincinnati  with  a  capital  of 
$noo,ooo.  incorporated  in  1810.  lit  ban  Stone  was 
president  and  Lot  Pugh.  cashier.  Among  its 
directors  were  James  Glenn.  Nathaniel  Reeder. 
John  S.  Wallace,  Joshua  Reynolds.  Hczckiah 
Saunders,  Oliver  Martin.  Levi  James,  Thomas 
Graham,  Joshua  Gibson,  Jr.,  and  Elijah  Pearson. 

Jacob  Burnet  was  president,  and  Gorham  A. 
Worth,  cashier,  of  the  I'nited  States  Hranch 
liank.  which  commenced  operations  in  1817. 
Other  directors  were  Martin  Baum.  James  Find- 
lay.  John  II.  Piatt.  Iluijh  Glenn,  James  Keys, 
Thomas  Sloo,  Jr..  William  M.  Worthington, 
Andrew  Mack.  William  Piatt,  Joseph  Perry, 
Daniel  Drake  and  William  II.  Harrison. 

Richard  Dement  was  cashier  of  John  H.  Piatt 
&  Company's  bank,  which  commenced  operations 
in  1817.  A  curious  item  is  that  which  gives 
the  discount  days  of  the  several  banks.  Each 
bank  had  but  one  discount  day  a  week  and  all 
notes  for  discount  had  to  be  dated  and  dc- 
jK>sited  in  the  banks  the  day  previous  before  one 
o'clock  except  those  for  the  P. ranch  P.ank  which 
hail  to  Ik-  dated  on  Tuesday.  Hanking  hours  were 
from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  one  oVIock 
in  the  afternoon. 


The  only  insurance  company  given  is  the  Cin- 
cinnati Insurance  Company  incorporated  in  1810 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  Its  president  was 
William  Harr  and  secretary,  John  Jolley.  Among 
its  directors  were  Francis  Carr,  James  Keys, 
Isaac  G.  Burnet,  O.  M.  Spencer,  Levi  James, 
Elijah  Pearson.  Thomas  Graham.  John  H.  Piatt. 
M.  T.  Williams,  James  Glenn.  David  Kilgour 
and  John  Buffum.  This  insurance  company  like 
a  bank  had  its  special  office  hours  from  ten  to 
twelve  In  the  morning  and  from  two  to  four  in 
the  afternoon. 

Cnder  the  bead  of  manufactures  were  in- 
cluded two  foundries,  the  woolen  factory,  glass 
works,  steam  mill,  sugar  refinery,  oil  mill  and 
other  institutions.  The  principal  one  mentioned 
was  the  Cincinnati  Bell,  Brass  and  Iron  Foun- 
dry, owned  by  the  partnership  of  William  Green 
&  Company  of  which  William  H.  Harrison. 
Jacob  Burnet,  James  Findlay  and  John  II.  Piatt 
were  members.  There  was  also  the  Phoenix 
Foundry.  2f  blacksmiths,  six  tin-shops,  four 
copper  manufactories,  three  nail  factories,  nine 
silversmiths,  three  whitesmiths,  two  gunsmiths, 
a  fire  engine  maker,  a  patent  coffee-mill  maker,  a 
copperplate  engraver,  a  gilder,  a  maker  of  sieves 
and  lattice  work  from  wire,  15  cabinet  work- 
shops, 10  cooper  shops,  nine  coach  and  wagon 
shops,  lour  chair  makers;  80  to  too  house  carpen- 
ters ami  joiners,  several  ship  carpenters  and  boat 
builders,  an  ivory  and  wood  clock  factory,  26  • 
shoe  shops.  23  tailor  shops.  1 1  saddlery  shops,  six 
tan-yards,  six  tobacco  shops,  15  bakeries,  one 
or  two  horse  flour  mills  in  addition  to  the  steam 
,  mill,  five  hat  shops,  seven  soap  boilers  and  tallow 
chandlers,  nine  distilleries,  three  ropewalks.  two 
breweries,  three  potteries,  two  stone  cutters.  25 
brick-yards,  a  sadd'etrec  maker,  a  plow  maker, 
a  pump  and  block  maker,  spinning  wheel  factory 
ami  window  sash  factory,  two  turners  of  fancy 
woodwork,  one  tanning-mill  maker,  five  lnx>k- 
binders.  five  painters  and  glaziers,  two  brush 
makers,  one  comb  maker,  two  upholsterers,  one 
Inflows  maker,  two  last  makers,  one  whip 
maker,  too  bricklayers,  thirty  plasterers.  15 
stone  masons.  18  milliners,  one  dyer,  10  barbers 
and  hair  dressers,  to  street  pavers,  one  rackoon 
burr  mill  stone  factory.  The  total  annual  value 
of  the  different  manufactures,  not  considering 
the  foundries,  woolen  factory,  glass  works,  .steam 
and  oil  mills  and  sugar  refinery,  was  given  as 
Si. 050, 450-    The  hands  employed  were  1,238. 

There  is  also  a  discussion  of  the  commerce 
of  the  city  which  had  increased  wonderfully  since 
the  introduction  of  steamboats  about  seven  years 
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before.  The  importations  oi  1815  amounted  to 
$534,680  and  of  the  year  following,  $691,075. 
This  jumped  to  $1,442,266  in  1817  and  in  1818  to 
$1,619,030.  The  cause  of  this  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  was  the  great  influx  of  goods  from 
foreign  countries  after  the  war,  the  consequent 
depression  in  prices  and  the  establishment  of  the 
l.'nitcd  States  Branch  Bank  which  was  quite  lib- 
era! in  the  matter  of  loans.  During  the  year 
1819  he  estimated  that  the  limit  of  importations 
would  not  exceed  a  half  million  as  the  merchants 
were  more  prudent  and  anxious  in  the  imports 
and  were  trying  to  pay  their  debts  in  the  East  by 
exportation.  "Nothing  can  relieve  the  Western 
States  from  their  present  embarrassments,  but 
to  dispense  with  as  many  of  the  luxuries  im- 
ported as.  they  conveniently  can.  to  rely  more 
upon  their  own  resources,  and  to  promote,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  exportation  of  the  productions 
of  our  fertile  soil."  The  events  of  the  two 
following  years  vindicated  this  judgment. 

The  exports  from  October.  1818.  to  March, 
1819,  were  estimated  at  $1,334,080.  Of  this, 
$650,000  was  made  up  of  Hour  at  $5  a  barrel' 
an<r  $150,000,  of  pork  at  $15  a  barrel.  Other 
items  were  bacon  and  hams  pickled  at  eight  cents 
per  pound,  $22,080;  lard  at  ii  cents  per  jxnmd, 
$46,000;  tobacco  at  1  1  cents  per  pound,  $66,000: 
whiskey,  50  cents  per  gallon,  $40,000. 

Under  the  head  of  steamboats  were  given  the 
•names  of  63  vessels  from  25  to  700  tons  burden, 
which  had  plied  the  waters  between  Pittsburg, 
New  Orleans 'and  St.  Louis.  Ten  or  15  boats 
whose  names  were  not  ascertainable  were  not 
mentioned.  One- fourth  of'ihe  f»oats  then  on 
the  Western  waters  had  been  built  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cincinnati  within  less  than  two  years. 
Among  the  boats  mentioned  was  the  "General 
Pike,"  built  at  Cincinnati  in  1818,  the  first 
steamboat  built  on  the  Western  waters  exclus- 
ively for  passengers.  She  measured  loo  feet 
keel,  25  feet  beam  and  drew  but  three  feet  three 
inches  of  water.  Her  cabin  was  40  feet  long  and 
25  broad.  There  were  14  state  rooms  and  a 
large  hall  40  by  18  feet,  affording  accommodation 
for  100  passengers.  The  largest  vessel  given  w.n 
the  "United  States."  of  700  tons,  built  at  Jef- 
fersonville  in  1810.  Another  vessel  mentioned 
was  the  "Rumsey"  of.  200  tons,  which  operated 
without  wheels  according  to  a  plan  which  it 
is  claimed  was  invented  as  early  as  1782.  The 
system  is  described  at  length  in  the  directory. 

The  canal  at  I.ouisvillc  as  well  as  the  pro- 
posed ones  in  the  Miami  country  are  discussed 
at  some  length  and  a  description  is  also  given 


of  the  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  Turnpike  Com- 
pany, which  had  been  incorporated  in  January  , 
1817,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  turnpike  road 
from  the  north  end  oi  Main  street  to  McHenry's 
ford  on  Mill  creek  and  thence  to  the  town  of 
Hamilton.  Another  company  was  the  Cincinnati 
and  Dayton  Turnpike  Company,  incorporated 
the  same  year  to  build  a  turnpike  road  through 
Franklin  to  Dayton.  This  was  to  begin  at  a 
bridge  east  of  Hunt's  tan-yard. 

Hie  names  of  the  principal  city  officers  at 
that  time  are  given  elsewhere.  To  those  already 
mentioned  may  be  added  Samuel  R.  Miller, 
marshal ;  William  Ruffin,  clerk,  and  Nathaniel 
G.  Pendleton,  prosecuting  attorney.  The  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  that 
time  and  for  many  years  was  George  P.  Tor- 
rence.  His  associates  were  Othniel  Looker, 
James  Silvers  and  John  C.  Short.  The  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  the  county  was  David  Wade; 
clerk,  Daniel  Gano;  sheriff.  Richard  Ayres;  cor- 
oner, William  Butler;  and  jailer,  Samuel  Cun- 
ningham. The  commissioners  were  Ezekiel  Hall. 
Clayton  Webb  and  Adam  Moore:  clerk,  Micajah 
T.  Williams ;  treasurer,  David  Wade ;  recorder, 
Thomas  Clark ;  notary  public,  Griffin  Yeatman ; 
and  justices  of  the  peace,  Ethan  Stone  and  John 
Mahard. 

The  names  of  25  attorneys  and  22  physicians 
are  given.  These  appear  in  the  account  of  those 
professions  given  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  article  concerning  the 
Land  Office  of  the  land  district  of  Cincinnati, 
which  included  the  territory  hounded  on  the  east  ' 
by  the  Virginia  Military  Reservation,  on  the 
north  by  Cass  and  McArthur's  purchase,  west 
by  the  Icffersonvillc  and  White  River  districts 
and  south  by  the  Ohio  River,  we  are  informed 
that  Peyton  S.  Sy  mines  was  the  register,  near 
the  corner  of  Lawrence  and  Congress  streets, 
and  James  Findlay,  receiver,  at  N'o.  30  East  Front 
street,  near  the  hotel. 

A  most  interesting  organization  "The  Cincin- 
nati Society  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture. 
Manufactures  and  Domestic  Economy."  is  de- 
scribed in  this  directory.  Among  its  officers 
were  William  H.  Harrison,  president;  Andrew 
Mack,  first  vice-president ;  Ethan  Stone,  second 
vice-president ;  Zaccheus  Biggs,  third  vice-presi- 
dent :  Stephen  Wood,  fourth  vice-president ; 
Jesse  Eiubree.  secretary ;  James  Findlay.  treas- 
urer; James  Taylor.  Ephraim  Brown.  Daniel 
Drake.  Jacob  Burnet.  William  Corrv.  Gorham 
A.  Worth.  Isaac  H  Jackson.  James  C.  Morris 
and  Jacob  Btoadwcll,  standing  committee.  Its 
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general  purpose  seems  to  have  been  the  improve- 
ment ot"  agriculture  ami  domestic  productions 
for  a  remedy  against  the  unhappy  effect*  of 
foreign  merchandise.  The  society  was  to  hold 
stated  meetings,  collect  a  library  and  give  prizes 
fur  the  best  productions  in  agriculture  ur  do- 
mestic manufactures  and  for  essays  on  the  sub- 
jects. Its  most  interesting  feature  was  the  dec- 
laration of  the  members  as  follows: 

"I icing  convinced  that  a  retrenchment  in  the 
expmsc  of  living  will  be  an  important  mean  in 
alleviating  the  difficulties  and  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments which  exist  in  every  section  of  die 
country  we  concur  in  adopting  and  recommend- 
ing to  our  fellow  citizens  the  following  declara- 
tion, viz.: 

" ist.  We  will  not  purchase,  or  suffer  to  be 
used  in  our  families,  any  imported  liquors,  fruits, 
nuts  or  preserves  of  any  kind,  unless  they  shall 
be  required  in  cases  of  sickness. 

"2d.  Being  convinced,  that  the  practice  which 
generally  prevails  of  wearing  suits  of  black  as 
testimonials  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  de- 
ceased friends,  is  altogether  useless,  if  not  im- 
pro|<er,  while  it  is  attended  with  a  heavy  expense, 
we  will  not  sanction  it  hereafter  in  our  families, 
or  encourage  it  in  others. 

"3d.  We  will  not  purchase,  for  ourselves  or 
our  families,  such  articles  of  dress  as  are  ex- 
pensive, and  are  generally  considered  as  orna- 
mental rather  than  useful. 

"4th.  We  will  abstain  from  the  use  of  im- 
ported goods  of  every  description  as  far  as  may 
he  practicable,  and  we  will  give  a  preference,  to 
articles  that  are  of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  our  own  country,  when  the  latter  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

"5th.  We  will  not  purchase  any  articles,  either 
of  food  or  dress,  at  prices  that  are  considered 
extravagant,  or  that  the  citizens  generally  cannot 
afford  to  pay;  but  will  rather  abstain  from' the 
use  of  such  articles  until  they  can  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  prices. 

"fitb.  We  will  observe  a  rigid  economy  in 
every  branch  of  our  expenditures,  ami  will, 
in  ail  our  purchases,  be  inlluenced  by  necessity 
rather  than  convenience,  and  by  utility  rather 
than  ornament. 

'""ill.  We  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  a  general 
and  faithful  observance  of  the  foregoing  declar- 
ation—we there  fore  promise  that  we  will  adhere 
to  it  ourselves,  and  that  we  will  recommend  it 
to  others.*" 


In  the  appendix  (every  directory  seems  to  have 
an  appendix  of  information  arriving  too  late 
for  insertion  in  its  regular  order)  are  several 
items  of  interest.  The  officers  of  the  Cincinnati 
Library  Society,  of  which  Daniel  Drake  was 
president  and  David  Cathcart,  librarian,  are 
given.  The  officiating  clergyman  of  Christ 
Church  is  given  as  Rev.  Samuel  Johnston.  Three 
newspapers  are  mentioned :  Western  Spy  and 
Cincinnati  General  Advertiser,  and  Inquisitor 
and  Cincinnati  Advertiser,  both  weekly  papers, 
and  Liberty  Hall  and  Cincinnati  Gazette,  a  semi- 
weekly.  Comment  is  made  upon  the  fact  that 
although  the  corjioration  owned  two  fire  engines 
neither  of  them  is  kept  in  projKT  repair  and 
the  city  is  almost  destitute  of  ladders,  fire-hooks, 
buckets  and  even  water.  The  sale  of  salt  is 
given  as  $i8o,oco  annually  while  that  of  lum- 
ber is  but  $150,000.  The  fact  is  noted  that  there 
are  30  four-wheel  pleasure  carriages,  40  two-  • 
wheel  and  40  wagons  within  the  corporation  as 
well  as  80  carts  and  60  drays. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  Cincinnati  Read- 
ing Room  founded  about  a  year  before  and 
amply  furnished  with  the  most  respectable  news 
and  literary  journals  in  the  country  as  well  as 
maps.  European  gazettes,  etc.  This  was  located 
in  the  rear  of  the  Post  Office  and  conducted  by 
K.P.  Langdon.  assistant  postmaster.  The  Post 
Office  at  this  time  was  located  at  N'o.  157  Main 
street  and  was  in  charge  of  William  Burke. 

The  Cincinnati  Museum  recentlv  commenced 
by  Messrs.  I.ctton  and  Willet  occupied  the  upper 
story  of  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
I'pper  Market  streets.  The  officers  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Royal  Arch  Chapter  instituted  in  1817 
included  the  names  of  Davis  Embree,  William 
Burke  and  Griffin  Yeatman. 

Another  item  of  interest  is  to  the  effect  that  a 
frame  building  of  considerable  size  situated  at 
the  northeast  part  of  the  city  was  nearly  ready  to 
be  opened  for  public  worship  by  the  people  of 
color. 

\  reference  to  a  contemplated  theatre  is  given 
elsewhere. 

Another  paragraph  of  interest  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events  concerns  the  bridge  across 
the  (  >hio: 

"Some  considerable  discussion  has  at  various 
times  agitated  the  public,  touching  the  practi- 
cability of  bridging  the  Ohio  opposite  Cincin- 
nati. Many  have  ridiculed  it  as  an  hypothesis,  at 
once  absurd  and  visionary,  whilst  others  have 
viewed  it  in  a  more  serious  light.  Tt  is  now  satis- 
factorily ascertained  that  a  bridge  may  be  per- 
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inanently  constructed,  and  at  an  expense  vastly 
inferior  to  what  has  generally  been  supposed. 
The  current  of  the  ( )hio  lure  is  never  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  SusrpK'hanna,  Monongahela, 
and  Allegheny  sometimes  are.  where  the  experi- 
ment has  been  successfully  proven.  There  is 
little  doubt .  if  we  can  be  allowed  to  form  an 
opinion  from  the  public  enterprise  which  now 
distinguishes  our  inhabitants,  that  very  few-  years 
will  elapse  before  a  splendid  bridge  will  unite 
Cincinnati  with  Newport  and  Covington." 

In  the  list  of  roads  leading  from  the  city  are 
enumerated  those  to  Detroit.  277  miles:  V'in- 
cennes,  201  miles;  New  Orleans,  802  miles; 
<  »rcenville  by  Dayton,  >)2  miles;  Louisville.  103 
miles;  Chillicothe  by  Lebanon,  too  miles,  and  by 
Williamsburg.  0,5  miles;  and  Pittsburg,  305 
miles. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book 
is  the  directory  proper  which  contains  roughly 
estimated  about  eighteen  hundred  names.  An 
examination  of  its  pages  shows  many  names  fa- 
miliar in  the  city's  history  and  gives  an  idea 
of  the  location  of  the  residences  in  those  days. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  numbers  ran  east 
and  west  from  Main  street  instead  of  Vine  as  at 
present  and  were  continuous.  Ethan  Allen 
Rrown.  (iovcrnor  of  Ohio,  lived  at  No.  4  R road- 
way. William  Rarr.  president  of  the  Cincinnati 
Insurance  Company,  lived  in  the  house  on  Mound 
street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  which  has  al- 
ready' been  referred  to.  William  Rctts  is  men- 
tioned as  a  farmer  living  near  the  corner  of 
Western  row  and  Chestnut  street.  Moses  1 'rooks 
kept  tavern  at  No.  1 1 1  East  Front  street.  Francis 
Rlakc  had  his  law  office  on  Fourth  between  Wal- 
nut and  Vine  and  lived  at  No.  120  Sycamore 
street.  Jacob  Rnnmvcll  (  Rromwell  Manufactur- 
ing Company)  wire  weaver,  was  at  No.  30  West 
Fifth.  Isaac  G.  Unmet  the  mayor  bad  his  office 
of  course  at  the  City  Hall  and  bis  house  was  at 
No.  4<)  Water  street.  Martin  Ratlin's  house  on 
the  corner  of  I  'ike  and  Congress  street  and 
Jacob  Rurnct's  on  Vine  and  Third  have  already 
been  referred  to.  The  business  place  of  the  for- 
mer was  at  No.  120  Main  street.  William 
Rurke.  the  postmaster,  lived  on  Sixth  between 
Main  and  Sycamore.  bonis  Raker,  a  merchant 
tailor,  did  business  at  No.  t<»  West  Fourth  street 
and  lived  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Fourth 
Upon  the  site  of  the  Raker  Ruilding,  now  being 
replaced  l>\  the  First  National  Rank  Ruilding. 
Francis  Carr.  merchant,  lived  at  No.  24  Lower 
Market  and  did  husinc-s  m  \t  door.  <  ieorge  ■ 
Charters,  piano-forte  maker,  also  kept  a  circnlat-  ' 


ing  library  on  Fifth  between  Main  and  Sycamore. 
J.  G.  Cooper,  the  Episcopal  clergyman,' lived  on 
Walnut  between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  The  Metho- 
dist minister,  Alexander  Cummins,  lived  on 
Rroadway  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 
David  Cathcart,  teacher  in  the  Lancaster  Sem- 
inary and  librarian,  resided  on  Seventh  between 
Walnut  and  Vine.  Thomas  Clark,  the  attorney - 
at-law.  also  acted  as  commission  land  agent  at 
No.  155  Main  street.  Another  prominent  at- 
torney, William  Corry,  was  at  No.  217  Main. 
Joseph  Cotcrti!!.  cooper,  lived  on  Sixth  between 
Smith  and  Mound.  James  Chute,  a  prominent 
merchant,  kept  a  shoe  store  at  No.  1 1 5  Main 
and  lived  on  Fourth  between  Vine  and  Race, 
l.ongworth  &  Rcnham,  attorncys-at-law,  had 
their  office  at  No.  22  East  Front  street.  The 
head  of  the  firm.  Nicholas  Longworth,  lived  at 
No.  118  East  Front  street  and  Joseph  S.  Ren- 
ham  at  No.  83  East  Sycamore.  James  W.  Gaz- 
lay  and  Nathan  Guilford,  attorneys-at-law  under 
the  firm  name  of  <  iazlay  &  (  iiiilford,  had  their 
office  at  No.  245  Main,  where  also  was  ( iazlay  > 
residence:  Guilford  lived  at  No.  276  Main.  I'mii- 
jamin  M.  I'iatt,  the  attorney-at-law.  lived  at  No. 
238  Main.  His  brother  lawyer.  Nathaniel  G. 
Pendleton,  was  at  No.  II  West  Front  street. 
Kste  &  Storer  had  offices  at  No.  it  East 
Front  street.  Here  too  was  Griffin  Ycatntan's 
office  as  a  notary  public.  David  Wade  had  his 
office  at  No.  105  Sycamore  and  lived  next  door 
David  Shepherd  combined  with  his  law  business 
a  lottery  and  exchange  office  at  No.  i<>o  Main 
street,  living  at  No.  167  Main.  Stephen  Sedg- 
wick, the  attorney,  also  lived  on  Main  street  near 
the  Court  House  and  Arthur  St.  Clair.  Jr.,  lived 
on  the  same  street  in  the  familiar  St.  Clair  resi- 
dence, at  No.  207.  Daniel  Roe  lived  on  Sixth  be- 
tween Main  and  Walnut.  The  well  known  attor- 
ney, William  M.  Worthington.  the  first  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  of  lawyers,  lived  at  No.  18 
Lower  Market  while  near  him  over  No.  22 
(  hauncv  Whithlscy  bad  his  office.  Another  well 
known  name  among  lawyers  is  that  of  Nathaniel 
W  right  who  had  his  office  at  No.  4  West  Second 
street.  Samuel  Q.  Richardson  had  an  office  at 
No.  22<j  Main  and  lived  on  Sixth  between  Main 
and  Walnut.  Richard  S.  Wheatley  also  had  hi> 
office  at  No.  22')  Main  and  lived  at  No.  36  East 
Front  street.  John  Lee  Williams  dispensed  law 
mar  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  and  lived 
011  Fifth  between  Plum  and  Western  row 
Elisha  Hotchkiss  also  bad  his  office  at  the  corner 
j  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  and  lived  near  the  corner 
1  of  Fifth  and  Plum.    Samuel  Todd  held  forth  at 
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No.  162  Main.  Thomas  P.  Eskridgc  practiced 
law  in  the  City  Hall  and  lived  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Front.  Hugh  McDugall  had  his 
office  at  No.  80  Water  street.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished physician  at  that  time,  Dr.  Drake, 
had  an  office  at  No.  yt  Main  and  lived  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Ludlow.  The  drug  store  of 
I.  anil  15.  Drake  was  at  No.  03  Main  street.  Isaac 
Drake  lived  on  Congress  between  Broadway  and 
Ludlow. 

The  doctors  seem  to  have  been  located  along 
Main.  Front  and  Fifth  streets.  At  No.  24  Fast 
Front  street  was  the  office  of  Drs.  John  Selman 
and  Thomas  Morehead.  next  door  to  Dr.  Selman 's 
residence.  At  No.  14  West  Front  street  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Ramsay  and  at  No.  35  Dr.  Oliver  B. 
Baldwin.  Passing  up  Main  street,  the  first  doc- 
tor's office  was  that  of  Dr.  John  Cramner,  No.  39. 
Crossing  Second  street  on  the  west  side  No.  51 
was  the  office  of  Dr.  Isaac  Hough,  whose  house 
was  two  doors  farther  north.  -V  little  beyond 
on  the  west  side  of  the  street  below  Fourth, 
No.  133  was  Dr.  Vincent  C.  Marshall.  On  the 
east  side  of  Main  just  two  doors  above  Fourth 
at  No.  157  was  the  office  of  Dr.  William  Barnes 
whose  house  was  just  around  the  corner  at  No. 
7  West  Fourth  street.  Dr.  John  Woolley  had 
his  office  on  the  east  side  of  Main  at  No.  170.  A 
little  farther  up  at  No.  194  was  the  office  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Slayback.  whose  residence  was  on  Fifth 
between  Sycamore  and  Broadway.  Dr.  Douglass 
had  his  office  at  No.  228  which  was  on  the  east 
side  of  Main  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  and  Dr. 
Charles  V.  Barbour  was  next  door  at  No.  230. 
On  Walnut  street  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  was 
Dr.  Coleman  Rogers  and  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Dr.  Daniel  Dyer.  The  only  physician  ap- 
parently on  Sycamore  street  was  Dr.  Flienezer 
H.  Pierson  who  had  his  office  at  No.  87  and 
lived  at  No.  85  on  the  west  side  of  the  street 
just  above  Third.  At  No.  o  Lower  Market  was 
the  store  of  Messrs.  Hallam  and  Clark,  chemists 
and  druggists,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Dr. 
Fohn  A.  Hallam.  On  Fifth  and  Race  was  Dr. 
Edward  Y.  Kemper  and  a  little  farther  west 
between  Race  and  Elm  Dr.  Jonathan  Easlon.  In 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  at  Sixth  and  Smith 
practiced  Dr.  Ithiel  Smead. 

Other  prominent  citizens  can  be  located  as 
well.  The  city  marshal.  Samuel  R.  Miller,  lived 
at  No.  I  to  Main  which  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  street  between  Third  and  Fourth,  while  the 
clerk.  William  Ruffin.  had  his  residence  at  No. 
<j5  Fast  Front  street  inst  a  square  from  his 
office  in  the  City  Hall    The  prosecuting  attorney. 


Nathaniel  G.  Pendleton,  is  given  as  at  No.  1 1 
West  Front  street.  Jesse  Hunt,  merchant  and 
president  of  the  City  Council,  had  his  place  of 
business  at  No.  3  East  Front  street  and  resided 
across  the  street  at  No.  4.  The  recorder,  Will- 
iam Oliver,  who  was  also  cashier  of  the  Miami 
Exj>orting  Company,  lived  at  No.  57  West  Front 
street,  which  was  between  Walnut  and  Vine. 
Jacob  Wheeler,  merchant,  who  was  the  treasurer, 
had  his  house  on  the  Hill  at  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  city.  Richard  L.  Coleman,  the  clerk  of 
the  Council,  who  in  private  life  was  a  house 
carpenter,  was  on  Third  between  Race  and  Elm. 
John  Armstrong  resided  at  No.  26  Broadway. 
Peter  A.  Sprigman  lived  at  the  corner  of  Water 
and  Walnut  streets.  Samuel  -Davies,  member  of 
the  Council  from  the  First  Ward  and  cashier  of 
the  Farmers'  &  Mechanics'  Bank,  lived  on  Fourth 
between  Broadway  and  Sycamore.  Oliver  Lovell. 
councilman  from  the  Second  Ward,  was  a  painter 
and  glazier  who  resided  on  Sixth  l>etwecii  John 
and  Smith,  while  John  Tuttle  bis  fellow  mem- 
ber was  a  measurer  of  carpenter  work  who  lived 
on  London  street  between  Western  row  and 
John.  Judge  Torrence.  the  president  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  lived  on  Broadway 
between  Third  and  Fourth.  Daniel  Gano.  clerk 
of  the  court,  resided  at  No.  237  Main,  while 
Richard  Ay  res,  the  sheriff,  lived  at  No.  280 
Main  just  below  Seventh.  Mien  jab  T.  Williams 
is  given  as  a  land  agent  with  house  on  Fourth 
street  between  Walnut  and  Vine.  Ethan  Stone, 
the  justice  of  the  peace,  was  located  on  Fourth 
between  Walnut  and  Vine  while  his  associate 
John  Mahard  was  at  the  comer  of  Walnut  and 
Water  streets. 

Passing  from  those  prominent  in  official  life 
to  the  merchants  and  business  men.  among  the 
first  of  prominence  was  Oliver  M.  Spencer, 
president  of  the  Miami  Exporting  Company,  who 
lived  011  Sixth  street  between  Broadway  and 
Sycamore.  Samuel  Perry  lived  at  No.  17  Syca- 
more street.  The  president  of  the  Farmers'  & 
Mechanics'  Bank,  William  Irwin,  resided  at  No. 
34  Main.  Lot  Pugh.  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Cincinnati,  lived  at  No.  120  Main.  Nathaniel 
Reeder  did  business  next  door,  at  No.  122.  and 
resided  at  No.  124.  John  S.  Wallace  did  business 
at  \o.  164  Main.  James  Findlav.  receiver  of 
public  monevs.  bad  his  office  at  No.  30  East 
Front  street  and  lived  at  No.  38.  John  H.  Piatt's 
office  was  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Broadway. 
The  cashier  nf  the  bank.  Richard  Dement,  lived 
a  couple  doors  east  at  No.  77  East  Second  street. 
Joshua  L.  Wilson,  the  minister,  had  his  resi- 
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dcnce  on  Elm  between  Third  and  Fourth.  Jesse 
Embree  &  Company,  commission  land  agents, 
di<l  business  at  Xo.  ol  Main  street.  Mr.  Embrce 
himself  lived  on  Fourth  between  Walnut  and 
Vine.  The  most  prominent  store  in  the  town 
for  many  years  was  that  of  Piatt  Evens.  It  is 
the  only  one  which  contains  an  advertisement  in 
the  midst  of  the  list  of  names  in  this  directory, 
which  announces  that  I  Matt  Evens,  merchant 
tailor  at  No.  138  Main  street,  Cincinnati,  will 
execute  all  orders  in  his  line  in  the  most  fash- 
ionable Style,  etc.,  etc.  He  lived  on  Walnut  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth,  Oliver  Earns  worth, 
the  printer,  was  on  Race  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth.  The  house  of  James  Ferguson  was  on 
Vitte  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets.  Oliver 
Fairchild  kept  a  drug  store  at  Xo.  19  Main  and 
Thomas  I).  Fork  kept  another  at  Xo.  85  Main. 
Joshua  Gibson,  the  merchant,  resided  on  Fourth 
between  Vine  and  Race.  Another  drug  store 
was  that  of  Oliver  (ioodwin  &  Company  at 
Ma  29  West  Fifth  street.  Another  well  known 
name  was  that  of  Joseph  (iest,  surveyor,  whose 
addros  is  given  as  Main  on  the  alley  near  Wal- 
nut between  Fifth  and  Sixth.  John  II.  Groes- 
beck,  the  grocer,  was  at  No.  5  Main  street.  The 
Episcopal  clergyman,  Samuel  Johnston,  lived  on 
Fifth  between  Race  and  Elm.  John  Jolley,  the 
secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Insurance  Company, 
resided  on  Fourth  between  Vine  and  Race. 
James  Kirby,  merchant,  was  at  No.  18  Main  and 
James  Kemper  at  No.  53  Sycamore.  John  F. 
Keys  &  Company  had  their  place  of  business 
at  Xo.  8  Lower  Market  while  the  head  of  the 
firm  lived  on  Third  street  between  Broadway 
and  Ludlow.  The  confectioner.  Francis  Le 
IVinter.  was  at  Xo.  45  Main.  At  No.  266  Main 
was  John  Langdou.  Culbertson  1'ark  lived  on 
Fifth  near  the  corner  of  Mound.  William 
Pounsford,  bookbinder  and  stationer,  was  at  No. 
197  Main.  Thomas  Reddish,  the  l>ookscller  and 
stationer,  kept  the  Sun  C  irculating  Library  at 
No.  53  Broadway.  Jeremiah  Tibhcts  (Emperor 
of  the  West!),  barber  and  hair-dresser,  was  on 
Second  between  Sycamore  and  Broadway.  In 
capital  letters  we  are  informed  that  the  Cincin- 
nati Theatre  is  <>n  Second  street  between  Main 
and  Sycamore. 

DIRECTORY  OF  1 825. 
Tlie  second  directory  of  Cincinnati  was  issued 
in  1825  by  the  attorney,  Harvey  Hall,  and 
printed  at  the  Emporium  office  by  Samuel  J. 
Browne.  It  is  said  at  present  to  be  the  rarest  of 
the  early  directories.  In  addition  to  the  names 
of  citizens,  their  occupations,  places  of  residence 


and  the  matter  usually  contained  in  works  of  this 
character,  there  are  published  the  places  of  na- 
tivity of  each  person  mentioned  in  the  book. 

The  plan  of  the  city  prefixed  to  the  directory 
is  the  one  contained  in  the  volume  of  1819  with 
Certain  alterations  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
time;  they  were  not  many  in  number. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  editor  that  the  names  in- 
serted included  practically  all  male  citizens  from 
21  ami  of  females  who  were  at  the  head  of  fam- 
ilies. According  to  the  table  prefixed  to  the  b<x>k 
the  nativity  of  the  inhabitants  at  that  time  was 
as  follows:  Pennsylvania  394.  New  Jersey  337, 
New  York  233.  Massachusetts  184,  Maryland 
170,  Connecticut  143,  Virginia  113,  Ohio  52, 
Kentucky  42.  Vermont  30,  Delaware  32.  New 
Hampshire  30.  Maine  28.  Rhode  Island  20,  l>is- 
trict  of  Columbia  11.  South  Carolina  io.  North 
Carolina  7,  'Tennessee  3.  Indiana  2,  Michigan 
Territory  2.  Georgia  1, — a  total  of  850.  Tin 
foreign  l«irn  inhabitants  were  as  follows:  Eng- 
land Kj2t  Ireland  173,  Germany  fa,  Scotland  30. 
Wales  2t.  France  19.  Switzerland  17,  Prussia 
2,  Holland  2.  Portugal  2.  Austria  I.  Denmark 
1.  Poland  1,  San  Domingo  1,  Sweden  1. — a  total 
of  534.  Cndcr  the  head  of  unknown  were  listed 
43.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  names  included 
in  the  directory  of  2,427.  'The  editor  comments 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  females  are  na- 
tives of  Xew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  than  ap- 
pears from  this  tabic  and  consequently  a  greater 
proj>ortion  of  the  children  ami  youth  who  are 
natives  of  this  city  are  descendants  of  emigrants 
from  those  States.  This  of  course  followed  from 
the  fact  that  more  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  came  with  their  families  than 
from  other  States  or  from  Europe.  The  table  is 
interesting  in  other  respects.  But  little  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  adult  population  were  foreign  horn 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  these  were  English 
or  Irish.  The  great  German  population  of  to- 
dav  was  represented  by  hut  64  names.  Of  the 
native  born  population  over  a  half  came  from 
Pennsylvania,  Xew  Jersey  and  Xew  York,  which 
States  supplied  over  twice  as  many  citizens  as 
the  whole  of  Xew  England.  The  estimate  of 
population  is  given  at  the  end  of  1824  as  12.000 
inhabitants  as  against  10,000  in  1819,  4,000  in 
1813.  2.300  in  1810.  960  in  1805,  750  in  1800 
and  500  in  1705. 

Of  the  25  attorneys  mentioned  in  the  Direc- 
torv of  1810.  the  names  of  11  do  not  appear  six 
vcars  later  in  a  list  of  39.  A  dozen  of  the  phy- 
sicians mentioned  in  the  first  directory  are  not 
mentioned  in  this.    The  town,  however,  did  not 
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suffer  for  medical  attention  as  a  list  of  27  doc- 
tors, licentiates  and  dentists  is  given. 

This  directory  contains  a  list  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  Cincinnati  who  were  at  that 

time  as  follows:    Baptist, — John  Boyd,   

Henderson,  Henry  Muggeridgc,  Alexander  Den- 
nison  :  Episcopalian, — Samuel  Johnston  ;  Ger- 
man Lutheran,— Louis  11.  Myer;  Methodist, — 
Daniel  Ash  ton,  Truman  Bishop,  John  Daulton, 
 Demint,  John  1J.  Derben.  Jesse  B.  Dor- 
man,  David  English,  Abbot  Goddard,  Jolm 
Ilaughton,  William  Lynes,  Sacher  Nelson.  John 
Price,  William  II.  Rancr.  Robert  Richardson, 
Martin  Ruter,  Oliver  M.  Spencer,  Samuel  West 
and  William  Young;  Wcsleyan  Methodist, — 
William  Burke,  Robert  Punshon  and  John  Sef- 
ton;  New  Jerusalem, — Adam  Hurdus,  Oliver 
Lovell  and  Daniel  Roe ;  Presbyterian, — David 
Root,  Elijah  Slack  and  Joshua  L.  Wilson ; 
Scotch  Presbyterian, — William  Arthurs  and 
Charles  B.  McKce;  L'niversalist,— George  Red- 
ding. The  Catholics  were  represented  by  the 
distinguished  Bishop  Edwin  Fcnwick,  John  A. 
Hill  (vicar  general),  Frederick  Rice  (German 
minister)  and    Ganill. 

We  are  informed  in  the  statistical  review  of 
the  city  that  "the  greatest  harmony  exists  l>e- 
tween  the  people  of  different  nations  and  tongues 
(resident  in  the  city),  all  viewing  each  other  as 
brothers  drawn  together  by  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  emigration"  and  that  "such  is  the 
security  and  safety  of  the  citizens  that  a  night 
watch  is  thought  unnecessary  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil."   Fortunate  city  indeed ! 

The  editor  of  this  directory  begins  the  cam- 
paign waged  for  so  many  years  in  behalf  of  Cin- 
cinanti  as  a  summer  resort  with  a  statement  of 
the  healthfulness  and  pleasantness  of  the  city 
which  were  such  as  to  induce  strangers  from 
many  parts  to  make  it  their  residence  during  the 
warmer  season.  Articles  of  importation  were 
nearly  as  cheap  as  in  the  East.  The  number  of 
arrivals  and  departures  of  steamboats  for  five 
months  beginning  April  1,  1824,  was  480.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  year  eight  steamboats  had  been 
built  in  the  place  and  the  manufactures  were 
fast  improving;  some  of  them  had  doubled  and 
trebled  within  the  preceding  five  years.  The  type 
foundry,  the  only  one  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  which  furnished  type  for  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Western  States,  was  especially 
mentioned.  Ninety-nine  houses,  of  which  68 
were  of  brick,  had  been  erected  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  the  new  wharf  was  instanced  as 
an  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Council.  Up- 


wards of  fifty  mechanical  trades  were  carried  on, 
many  promising  a  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  hydraulic  water  works  are  mentioned  at 
some  length.  They  were  erected  in  die  upper 
part  of  the  city  in  a  building  below  the  bank  of 
the  river  on  a  rock  foundation  whose  walls  com- 
menced about  10  feet  above  low  water  mark  and 
were  eight  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  lessening  t«. 
five  at  the  top,  35  feet  above  the  rock.  On  this 
was  erected  a  brick  building  three  stories  high, 
making  the  whole  height  of  the  building  from 
the  rock  to  the  top  90  feet.  The  upper  apart- 
ment was  occupied  by  a  shot  factory  where  shot 
were  made  when  the  river  was  low  enough  to 
permit  of  a  sufficient  fall.  A  well  was  cut  into 
the  rock  so  as  to  contain  water  running  in 
through  the  canal  from  the  main  channel  at  the 
lowest  stages  of  the  river  and  the  water  from 
this  well  was  pumped  by  two  pumps  into  a  cis- 
tern above  high  water  mark.  From  this  the 
water  was  forced  through  the  rising  main  pipe 
to  the  reservoir  on  the  Hill,  about  158  feet  above 
low  water  mark  and  not  less  than  30  feet  above 
the  highest  part  of  the  city,  the  hills  excepted. 
The  pipes  to  the  reservoir  were  about  one-half 
iron  ami  one-half  wood.  The  water  was  then 
conveyed  from  the  reservoir  to  the  compact  part 
of  the  city  by  two  lines  of  wooden  pipes  except 
where  a  few  hundred  feet  of  iron  pipe  were  used 
in  crossing  Deer  creek.  One  Hue  entered  Fifth 
street  and  the  other  crossed  Deer  creek  lower 
down  and  entered  Third  street.  Between  five 
and  six  hundred  families  and  several  important 
manufacturing  establishments  were  supplied 
from  20.000  feet  of  pipe  laid  through  the  city. 
This  plant  it  will  be  remembered  was  operated 
under  the  ordinance  of  May  31,  1817,  granting 
to  Samuel  W.  Davies  and  others  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  supplying  water  to  the  citizens  of 
Cincinnati,  which  had  been  acquired  by  Davies 
himself. 

The  steam  mill  at  this  time  was  a  pile  of  ruins, 
the  result  of  the  fire  of  November  3,  1823. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  (November.  1824) 
given  according  to  sex  and  color  by  wards  in- 
cludes 2,1 19  families  with  12.016  members.  The 
Second  Ward  is  the  largest,  containing  4.531 
residents.  'Hi is  is  followed  by  the  First  Ward 
with  3,1^7.  the  Fourth  Ward  with  2.540  and  the 
Third'  Ward  with  1.788.  The  total  number  of 
colored  people  was  246. males  and  282  females, 
of  which  about  one-half  were  in  the  First  Ward, 
the  smallest  number  being  in  the  Second  Ward. 
The  total  of  white  males  was  5.940  as  against 
5,546  females.    The  only  ward  in  which  the 
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females  predominated  among  the  whites  was  the 
Second,  the  most  populous  ward. 

The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  Cincin- 
nati at  this  time  was  given  as  i,G68,  of  which 
i.oyo  were  of  wood,  552  of  brick  and  20  of 
stone.  Of  these,  far  the  greater  number  were  in 
the  Second  Ward  which  contained  (185  houses 
including  431  of  wood,  252  of  brick  and  two 
of  stone;  the  First  came  next  with  seven  stone, 
04  brick  and  144  wood  houses;  then  the  Fourth 
with  nine  stone.  03  brick  and  244  wood  houses; 
and  last  the  Third  with  seven,  94  and  144,  re- 
spectively. 

The  list  of  city  officers  contains  some  well 
known  names.  Isaac  (j.  Burnet  is  still  the  mayor 
and  th8  aldermen  were  Philander  Allen.  Benja- 
min Basset  and  Benjamin  M.  Piatt.  The  city 
marshal  was  William  C.  Anderson  and  the  pro- 
secuting attorney.  Bellamy  Storer.  The  clerk 
of  the  City  Court  was  John  Gibson,  Jr.  Calvin 
Fletcher  was  the  president  of  the  City  Council 
and  Charles  Tatem.  recorder.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  were  Oliver  Lovell,  Pen- 
theus  J.  Holcomb,  John  Sherlock.  Moses  Coffin, 
Andrew  Mack,  Septimus  Hazen.  Alexander  (Jib- 
son  and  Joseph  Walker.  The  city  surveyor  was 
the  well  known  Joseph  Cest  and  Richard  L. 
Coleman  was  the  treasurer,  Richard  Mulford, 
collector  and  James  Chambers  was  still  the  clerk 
of  the  markets.  The  health  officer  was  Jesse 
Churchill.  The  trustees  of  the  township  were 
Benjamin  Mason,  Benjamin  Hopkins,  and  Will- 
iam Mills,  and  clerk,  Thomas  Tucker,  and  the 
constable!  included  three  names  well  known  to 
those  familiar  with  the  old  records, — David  Jack- 
son, Jr..  Richard  Mulford  and  Zcbulon  living- 
ton.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  was  William 
Ruffin ;  the  clerk,  Daniel  Gano;  recorder,  Griffin 
Ycatman ;  auditor,  John  T.  Jones ;  prosecuting  at- 
torney, David  Wade  and  president  judge,  George 
P.  Torrence,  all  nanus  held  in  high  esteem 
among  the  residents  of  this  neighborhood.  The 
associate  judges  were  Peter  Bell,  Patrick  Smith 
and  John  Jolley. 

The  officers  of  the  three  Masonic  lodges  are 
given  and  also  those  of  many  of  the  societies 
enumerated  in  the  previous  directory. 

The  fire  department  was  given  as  including 
four  engine  companies,  one  hose  company,  one 
h<>ok  and  ladder  company,  a  bucket  company 
and  a  protection  society.  The  chief  engineer 
was  Thomas  Tucker  and  his  assistant.  Jere- 
miah Kiersted. 

'Among  the  educational  institutions  was  of 
course  the  Cincinnati  College  (the  old  Lancas- 


ter Seminary),  in  which  some  400  pupils  were 
taught  during  the  previous  year  by  the  Lancas- 
ter system  and  60  in  the  collegiate  department. 
Another  educational  institution  was  the  Cincin- 
nati Female  Academy  which  had  been  opened 
for  more  than  two  years.  The  principal  of  this 
was  the  well  known  Dr.  John  Locke  and  in- 
cluded among  its  board  of  visitors  were  many 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens.  The  Medical 
College  of  Ohio  had  just  been  reorganized  and 
included  in  its  faculty  Drs.  Jcdcdiah  Cobb,  Elijah 
Slack,  John  Morchead  and  Jesse  Smith.  An- 
other public  institution  was  the  Commercial  Hos- 
pital and  Lunatic  Asylum  instituted  in  1821 
with  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  of  depreci- 
ated paper.  A  four-story  brick  edifice  had  been 
built  on'  the  hospital  lot  of  four  acres  and  con- 
tained 18  wards  and  rooms,  besides  a  large 
operating  or  clinical  lecture  room  and  cells  for 
the  confinement  of  lunatics.  Tin  First  I>is- 
trict  Medical  Society  of  Ohio  included  phy- 
sicians of  Hamilton  and  Clermont  counties  and 
was  officered  b\  John  Selman.  president ;  Samuel 
Ramsa),  vice-president ;  Jesse  Smith,  secretary 
and  F.lK-nezer  H.  Pierson.  treasurer.  Every  in- 
dividual not  a  fellow  of  this  society  who  at- 
tempted to  practice  medicine  or  surgery  was 
subject  to  a  pecuniary  penalty,  besides  being  dis- 
abled by  law  from  collecting  anything  for  his 
services. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  Flam  P.  LaiiL'don's 
Cincinnati  Reading  Room  ami  the  Apprentices' 
Library  which  latter  contained  about  1,150  vol- 
umes and  loaned  Ixtoks  to  those  brought  up  to 
any  laborious  occupation  in  the  city.  The  So- 
ciety of  Friends  was  coni]>oscd  of  about  30  fam- 
ilies and  20  parts  of  families  who  held  a  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  in  the  city.  The  Apollonian 
Society  organized  a  year  previous,  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  had 
40  members. 

The  number  of  churches  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati was  given  as  12;  two  for  Presbyterians, 
two  for  Methodists,  one  for  Baptists,  one  for 
Episcopalians,  one  for  Friends,  one  for  Ger- 
man Lutherans,  one  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
one  for  Catholics,  one  for  the  New  Jerusalem 
Society  and  one  for  Africans.  The  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians held  worship  in  the  chapel  and  Uni- 
versalists  in  the  Court  House.  The  Jews  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  a  private  dwelling  for  divine 
worship. 

Tlie  directory  is  concluded  with  a  pleasing 
Statement  that  "there  is  no  place  perhaps  on 
earth  containing  the  same  number  of  seels  of 
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■  luinr  worshippers  where  greater  harmony  ex- 
ists on  account  of  religious  principles  than  in 
Cincinnati." 

[.»  the  appendix  to  tile  volume  is  the  chrono- 
logical table  of  tile  important  events  of  the 
Western  States  since  their  discovery  by  the 
Europeans.  Ltut  few  of  the  events  mentioned 
liear  directly  on  Cincinnati.  These  include  the 
establishment  of  the  city  in  1780,,  of  the  first 
court  in  i/ijo.  of  the  first  school  in  i/\)2.  the 
arrival  of  Central  Wayne  in  1793  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  steam  mill  at  Cincinnati  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1823. 

The  volume  concludes  with  four  advertise- 
ments.—  those  of  David  Fvans,  tailor  on  Sec- 
ond street  two  doors  east  of  Main;  J.  Oliphant, 
boot  and  shoe  store  on  Front  street  <me  door 
east  of  the  old  .Miami  l!ank:  William  North, 
tailor  and  ladies'  habit  maker  at  No.  20  Main 
street  and  John  Coombs,  hatter  at  No.  171  Main 
street.  Mr.  Kvans,  the  tailor,  who  received  the 
latest  fashions  from  Philadelphia,  guaranteed 
that  his  work  should  not  be  inferior  to  any  in 
the  city  and  offers  coats  at  from  $3.50  to  $5  00. 
frock  coats  from  S4.n0  to  $5.50,  great  coats  at 
the  same  price,  plaid  coats  at  $3.50,  pantaloons 
and  vests  at  $t.oo  each.  An  important  indus- 
try of  the  country  is  indicated  by  the  hatter's 
request  lor  prime  furs,  for  which  he  offers 
cash. 

CINCINNATI    IN  t8j6. 

Another  of  the  standard  works  concerning  the 
history  of  Cincinnati  was  "Cincinnati  in  iSjfi." 
printed  in  February.  1827,  by  Morgan.  Lodge 
and  Fisher  for  li.  Drake  and  F.  D  Mansfield, 
the  authors. 

llenjamin  Drake,  the  brother  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake,  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1814  to  join  his 
brother  in  the  drug  and  general  merchandise 
business,  lie  had  studied  law  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  some  years  later,  lie  gave  much 
of  his  time  however  to  literature  and  journal- 
ism. Not  onlv  was  he  associated  w  ith  Mr.  Mans- 
field in  the  publication  of  this  well  known  book 
but  be  subsequently  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Cincinnati  L  luaiiidc.  of  which  he  acted 
as  editor  until  1834  and  again  at  a  later  time. 
He  died  in  1841  at  the  age  of  46  years.  He 
was  author  of  a  number  of  quasi  historical  Ixioks 
such  as  the  "  Tales  of  the  Omen  City"  and  "Fives 
of  I'dack  Hawk,  Tccumseh  ami  Others." 

F.  D.  Mansfield,  the  son  of  Col.  Jared 
Mansfield,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  among  the  prominent  men  of  Cin- 


cinnati and  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  the 
early  history  are  invaluable,  lie  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  August  17,  1781,  and 
moved  with  his  father  to  the  West  at  the  time 
of  the  lattcr's  appointment  as  surveyor  general 
and  lived  with  him  at  Ludlow's  Station.  He  sub- 
sequently returned  with  his  father  to  West  Point 
and  graduated  at  the  L'nitcd  States  Military 
Academy  in  June.  iKtn,  at  the  age  of  18  as  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers.  I  le  resigned  from  the  army 
to  take  up  literary  work  and  graduated  with  high 
honors  at  Princeton  in  September,  1823.  He  sub- 
sequently studied  l;iw  in  the  well  known  school 
of  Judge  (iould  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  lot 
two  years  and  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1825. 
He  entered  a  partnership  with  Ormsby  M. 
Mitchel,  subsequently  so  well  known  as  an  as- 
tronomer. The  charms  of  the  law  were  not 
sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  these  two 
young  men  and  Mansfield  soon  took  up  other 
work.  Not  only  did  he  in  association  with  Drake 
prepare  this  description  of  the  city  but  after- 
wards wrote  many  books,  both  critical  and  his- 
torical. His  most  interesting  works  to  Cincin- 
natians  were  his  "Memoir  of  Daniel  Drake"  pub- 
lished in  1855  and  his  "Personal  Memories" 
published  in  1870.  He  also  wrote  the  lives  of 
Cen.  W  infield  Scott  and  Cieneral  l  Irani,  the  his 
lory  of  the  Mexican  War  and  a  number  of  con- 
troversial works.  He  was  editor  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Chronicle  from  1830  to  1848  and  of  the 
(hroniclc  and  .Idas  from  1849.  to  1852.  of 
the  Cincinnati  C alette  during  the  year  1857  and 
of  the  Railroad  Record  front  1853  to  1871.  He 
was  a  strong  Whig  in  politics*  and  when  that 
party  was  succeeded  by  the  Republican  party  In- 
joined  the  latter.  He  held  but  one  office  during 
his  life,  that  of  State  commissioner  of  statistics 
from  1857  to  1807.  He  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  many  institutions  of  learning  and  was 
beloved  anil  esteemed  by  the  public  generally. 
He  died  in  fXtober.  1880.  and  was  buried  in 
Spring  Crovc  Cemetery. 

"The  work  of  Drake  and  Mansfield  was  to  a 
certain  extent  an  official  publication.  'The  Coun- 
cil appropriated  from  the  city  funds  the  sum  of 
S75  for  its  preparation.  It  was  subsequently  in- 
cluded in  ils  entirety  in  the  Fnglisbman  Mul- 
lock's work  on  his  travels  in  this  country.  'The 
pamphlet,  for  such  it  was.  was  made  up  of  100 
pages  descriptive  of  the  city  and  embellished  by 
two  illustrations,  one  the  frontispiece  represent- 
ing the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  and  another 
the  I '.ranch  [lank  of  the  I  'niled  States.  The 
book  is  very  thoroughly  and  accurately  compiled 
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and  a  comparative  view  of  the  size  of  the  city 
can  be  obtained  from  the  statement  that  the 
authors  assure  the  public  that  they  spent  two 
months  in  diligent  inquiries  and  researches  for 
this  work.  The  introductory  chapter  related  to 
the  State  generally.  The  only  part  of  this  that 
has  special  application  to  Cincinnati  is  the  para- 
graph relating  to  canals.  The  subject  of  canals 
which  had  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Drake  in  1815 
was  first  officially  noticed  by  Governor  Brown 
in  1819.  It  was  not  until  January,  1822.  that 
any  S)>ccial  action  was  taken  upon  the  subject. 
At  this  time  Micajah  T.  Williams  presented  an 
exhaustive  report  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  canal  system.  This  resulted  in  the  passing 
of  a  bill  for  expenses  of  survey.  In  1825  the 
construction  of  two  canals  was  authorized, — the 
( )hio  Canal  and  the  Miami  Canal.  The  Miami 
Canal  commenced  at  Dayton  near  the  mouth  of 
Mad  River,  descended  the  valley  of  the  Miami, 
passing  the  villages  of  Miamisburg,  Franklin, 
Middletown  and  Hamilton.  At  this  jxiint  it  left 
the  Miami  and  took  the  course  of  Mill  creek  to 
the  upper  level  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  intended  to 
connect  this  level  with  the  Ohio  River  by  proper 
locks  and  other  works.  The  length  of  the  canal 
as  then  located  was  67  miles.  Work  began  in 
July,  1825,  and  at  the  time  of  the  account  the 
line  was  under  contract  from  a  point  above  Mid- 
dletown tq  Main  street  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  ex- 
pected to  he  ojK-ned  for  navigation  in  July,  1827. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  in  the  city  is 
given  as  2495,  of  which  over  two-thirds  were 
two-story  houses  and  about  two-thirds  were  of 
frame.  Seventeen  houses  were  four  stories  in 
height,  all  of  brick.  During  1826.  128  brick 
bouses  and  52  frame  houses  were  erected.  The 
public  buildings  are  mentioned  at  length.  Of 
the  Court  House  comment  is  made  that  "it  rep- 
resents neither  in  its  internal  economy  nor  ex- 
ternal architecture,  a  model  of  convenience  or 
elegance.  Its  remoteness  from  the  center  of 
the  city  is  justly  a  cause  of  complaint."  De- 
spite the  immense  growth  of  Cincinnati  the  last 
sentence  quoted  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  when 
written. 

The  banking  house  of  the  United  States  l.ank 
which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Main  l>etwecn 
Third  and  Fourth  is  described  as  being  built  of 
freestone  40  feet  wide  exclusive  of  the  wings 
which  were  of  the  same  materials  and  10  feet 
each  in  width.  It  was  two  >tories  in  height  and 
ornamented  with  a  cornice.  "The  front  of  the 
building  presents  one  of  the  chastest  specimens 
of  architecture  within  the  city." 


Another  important  building,  not  so  chaste  how- 
iver,  was  that  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
54  bv  30  feet  and  two  stories  high  on  the  south 
side 'of  Sixth  between  Vine  and  Race  at  the 
site  which  the  college  occupied  for  almost  three 
quarters  of  a  century. 

The  jail,  market  houses,  Commercial  Hospital 
and  the  Cincinnati  College  edifice  are  also  de- 
scribed in  much  the  language  employed  in  the 
previous  descriptions  of  these  structures. 

The  Cincinnati  Theatre  which  was  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  Columbia  (now  Second  street) 
between  Main  and  Sycamore,  erected  in  1819  by 
a  company  of  30  or  40  persons  on  leased  ground, 
was  sold  in  1825  at  public  sale.  "Since  our 
citizens  have  recovered  from  their  various  em- 
barrassments the  theatre  has  been  more  liberally 
attended ;  and  the  managers  will  doubtless  soon 
be  able  to  count  iq>on  sufficient  patronage  to  jus- 
tify them  in  frequently  alluring  to  the  West  the 
most  distinguished  actors  of  the  seaboard.-' 

The  lot  was  50  by  too  feet  in  size  bounded 
by  an  alley  over  which  a  west  wing  was  to  be 
added  for  a  saloon.  The  central  portion  was  40 
by  too  feet  with  a  10- foot  projecting  wing  in 
the  rear  and  an  Ionic  portico  12  by  40  feet  in 
front.  The  interior  which  was  tastefully  finished 
was  equally  divided  between  the  performers  and 
the  audience.  It  included  a  pit .  two  tiers  of  boxes 
and.  a  gallery  with  commodious  lobbies,  punch 
room.  etc..  and  was  capable  of  accommodating 
800  persons.  (This  theatre  was  burned  to  the 
ground  April  4,  1834.) 

The  history  of  the  Cincinnati  Water  Works 
up  to  that  time  is  given  a  little  more  completely 
than  in  the  preceding  publications.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1817  granted  to  the  Cincinnati  Manu- 
facturing Company  the  exclusive  privilege  ot 
supplying  the  city  with  water  for  a  term  of  09 
years  for  the  annual  payment  of  $100  and  the 
furnishing  of  water  for  fires  which  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  placing  of  a  fire  plug  on 
each  block  and  filling  the  cisterns  and  reservoirs 
owned  by  the  corporation  free  of  expense.  The 
company  transferred  its  right  to  Samuel  W. 
Da  vies  in  1820  and  shortly  afterwards  water 
was  introduced  into  the  city.  The  undertaking 
was  not  profitable  and  Davies  offered  the  whole 
of  the  establishment  to  the  Council  below  cost. 
The  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
the  city  who  decided  against  accepting  it  and  in 
1826^  an  acl  incorporating  the  Cincinnati  Water 
Company  was  obtained  and  that  company  was 
then  in  charge  of  the  works.  For  protection 
against  fires  five  cisterns  had  been  erected,  each 
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containing  5.rxx>  gallons  of  water  ami  the  fire 
department  was  maintained  as  described  hereto- 
fore. 

Wood  we  learn  was  still  the  chief  article  of 
fuel  and  coal  was  not  used,  except  in  manufac- 
turing establishments. 

Another  chapter  describes  the  various  religious 
edifices.  The  principal  change  of  this  character 
was  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholic  Society  had  l>een 
organized  in  1818  and  in  1823  Edward  Fcuwick 
was  appointed  the  first  Bishop  of  Cincinnati.  A 
frame  structure  was  then  erected  on  Sycamore 
above  Sixth  to  which  was  added  in  1826  a  build- 
ing of  brick.  A  theological  seminarv  and  col- 
lege was  to  be  added  within  a  short  time.  "Sev- 
eral intelligent  ladies  belonging  to  the  religious 
order  of  the  l'oor  Clares"  had  recently  arrived 
from  Europe  ami  connected  themselves  with  this 
congregation  to  open  a  school  with  a  class  of  60 
pupils.  "The  Cathedral  belonging  to  this  con- 
gregation has  a  neat  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, the  plan  of  which  with  some  slight  al- 
terations was  furnished  by  Mr  Michael  Scott  of 
this  city.  The  building  is  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  in  length:  fittv  in  breadth.:  thirty  from  the 
base  to  the  cornice  and  has  five  handsome  win- 
dows on  each  side  fifteen  feet  in  height.  There 
are  eighty-eight  pews  on  the  first  fl<x>r.  The 
gallery  is  large  and  has  thv  orchestra  in 
the  center,  which  is  shortly  to  receive  a  splen- 
did organ.  The  Altar  is  arranged  in  good  taste 
and  ornamented  with  a  large  and  beautiful  paint- 
ing by  Yerschoot  representing  the  investiture  of  a 
religious.  There  are  several  other  valuable  paint- 
ings tiling  around  the  walls.  The  interior  of 
the  church  i<  handsomely  finished,  and  presents 
a  spacious  and  elegant  room,  capable  of  seat- 
ing about  eight  hundred  persons.  The  edifice  for 
the  Literary  College  is  to  correspond  in  its  ex- 
terior with  the  Cathedral,  and  be  connected  with 
it  in  the  rear  by  the  frame  church  originally  oc- 
cupied by  the  Society;  the  whole  will  then  form 
tltree  sides  of  a  suuare  and  when  properly  or- 
namented with  a  steeple  will  present  a  magnifi- 
cent appearance." 

A  new  society  was  the  Colonization  Society, 
whose  funds  were  to  be  appropriated  for  for- 
warding to  Africa  the  free  blacks  of  Cincinnati 
who  might  be  found  willing  to  be  sent  to  that 
country. 

The  new  lodge  is  noted.  Lafayette  Xo.  81, 
formed  in  1825  in  anticipation  of  the  visit  of 
General  Lafayette  who  was  admitted  to  its  mem- 
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bership  on  May  11,  1825,  and  signed  its  by- 
laws on  May  19th  of  the  same  year. 

Another  new  educational  institution  was  "The 
Woodward  Free  Grammar  School"  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given:  "Mr.  William 
Woodward  of  this  city,  with  a  liberal  it  v  which 
entitles  to  him  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, has  recently  conveyed  in  trust  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  free  grammar  school,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  children  of  the  city,  a  valuable 
tract  of  land,  containing  six  acres,  lying  a  little 
north  of  the  line  of  the  canal,  1>etween  Broad- 
way and  Main  street.  So  soon  as  the  canal  is 
completed,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to 
divide  this  tract  into  suitable  building  lots  ami 
to  lease  them  subject  to  a  revaluation  every  fif- 
teen years.  It  is  computed  that  the  rents  in 
1828  will.be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  opening 
of  a  school  with  at  least  sixty  pupils.  The  deed 
of  trust  is  made  to  Samuel  Lewis  ami  Ozmond 
Cogswell  and  provides  for  the  annual  election  by 
the  voters  of  the  city  of  a  third  trustee.  On  de- 
cease or  resignation  of  the  trustees  named  in 
the  will,  their  successors  are  to  he  appointed  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  in  case  the  City 
Court  should  he  alx>lishcd,  the  same  power  is 
given  perpetually  to  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Hamilton  County.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward owns  in  common  with  the  county  of  Ham- 
ilton another  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  one  al- 
ready described  worth  about  nine  thousand  dol- 
lars. I  lc  proposes  in  case  the  commissioners  of 
the  county  will  do  so  likewise,  to  make  a  similar 
conveyance  of  this  tract  for  the  education  of  the 
pi>or  children  of  the  whole  county.  This  lilieral 
and  praiseworthy  proposition,  should  certainly  he 
met  by  the  commissioners  in  a  corresponding 
spirit.  In  that  case  permanent  provision  for  ex- 
tending the  rudiments  of  an  English  education 
to  the  poor  children  of  the  city  and  countv  will 
he  secured  for  an  unlimited  period  to  an  extent 
calculated  to  confer  the  most  substantial  lienefits 
upon  that  most  interesting  class  of  our  popu- 
latioii.  A  charter  incorporating  the  trustees  of 
this  public  charity  by  the  name  of  'The  Wood- 
ward Free  Grammar  School  of  Cincinnati'  has 
just  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  as  well  as 
a  law  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the 
count)-  to  convey  the  tract  atmvc  referred  to 
according  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Woodward." 

The  list  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
was  increasing.  It  included  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio,  the  Cincinnati  College,  tile  Cincinnati 
Female  Academy,  all  of  which  have  alreadv  been 
mentioned.     There  is  also  added  the  Female 
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Boarding  School  kept  by  Misses  Bailey  on  Broad- 
way between  Market  anil  Columbia  streets,  the 
oldest  one  in  the  city.  F.  Eckstein  assisted  the 
principals  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  this 
school. 

Another  school  was  the  Cincinnati  Female 
School  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Albert 
and  John  W.  Picket  late  of  New  York,  long  and 
advantageously  known  as  instructors  and  authors 
of  certain  elementary  school  books.  They  occu- 
pied a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  south  wing  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  edifice.  Rev.  M.  C.  McKee's 
Classical  Academy  was  on  Third  street  near  the 
Tost  Office  and  Rev.  Mr.  Slack's  school  occupied 
the  north  wing  of  the  college  edifice.  There  were 
in  all  about  50  schools  in  the  city.  Others  special- 
ly mentioned  were  those  of  Mr.  Cathcart,  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  Kinmont,  Mr.  Talbert.  Mr.  Win- 
Wright,  Mr.  Chute,  Mr.  Wing  and  Mr.  More- 
craft.  Mr.  Langdon's  Reading  Room  was  still 
an  institution  of  the  city  as  was  the  Western 
Museum  projected  in  the  summer  of  1818  by 
William  Steele  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Drake 
and  others.  For  some  years  after  its  oj>ening, 
June  10,  1820.  its  curator  was  Dr.  Robert  Best 
who  was  succeeded  in  1823  by  Joseph  Dorfeuille. 

There  had  been  deposited  in  the  Museum : 
Dr.  Drake's  cabinet  of  minerals,  organic  remains, 
fossil  bones  and  Western  antiquities ;  remains 
of  the  mammoth  and  Arctic  elements,  found  at 
Big  Bone  Lick  in  Kentucky:  the  collections  of 
James  Griffith,  John  J.  Ambition  ami  Dr.  Best 
of  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes  of  the 
West :  several  hundred  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory collected  by  Consul  General  Condv  Raguet 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  Dorfeuille's  own  col- 
lection of  Egyptian  antiquities,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic birds  and  Western  amphibians  and  the 
collections  of  the  late  John  D.  Clifford  of  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  including  many  specimens  of 
antiquities,  fossils  and  minerals.  This  collection 
was  in  an  extensive  suite  of  rooms  on  the  corner 
of  Second  and  Main  streets  where  lectures  were 
delivered  to  the  public  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  various  articles  in  the  Museum. 

Lctton's  Museum  owned  by  Ralph  Lelton  was 
kept  in  two  spacious  halls  in  the  second  and 
third  stories  of  the  brick  building  at  Fourth  and 
Main  streets.  In  the  upper  hall  were  princi- 
pally wax  figures.  The  museum  contained 
atiout  200  birds,  40  animals,  2,000  minerals,  50 
mammoth  bones,  23  wax  figures,  besides  Indian 
antiquities,  shells,  etc.  The  early  subscribers 
numbered  about  300,  to  whom  and  to  the  public 


lectures  on  ancient  and  modern  history  were  de- 
livered. 

The  two  libraries  mentioned  were  the  Cin- 
cinnati Library  kept  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms 
of  the  Cincinnati  College  edifice  by  the  "Circu- 
lating Library  Society  of  Cincinnati"  and  the 
Apprentices'  Library. 

Nine  newspapers  were  then  published  in  the 
city:  Liberty  Hall  ami  Cincinnati  Gazette,  Na- 
tional Republican  and  Ohio  Political  Register, 
Cincinnati  Advertiser,  National  Crisis  anil  Cin- 
cinnati Emporium,  semi-weekly ;  Parthenon, 
Western  Tiller  and  Saturday  liz-ening  Chronicle, 
weekly;  Cincinnati  Commercial  Register,  daily; 
and  a  German  paper,  Ohio  Chronicle,  weekly. 
The  Ohio  Medical  Repository,  semi-monthly,  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Guy  W.  Wright,  and  Rev.  Timothy 
Flint  had  already  projected  his  monthly  journal 
the  Western  Magazine  and  Review'. 

The  pioneer  of  Cincinnati  art,  F.  Fckstein, 
had  already  commenced  his  formation  of  an 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  to  which  a  number  ot 
busts  and  other  specimens  of  art  made  by  him- 
self were  to  form  the  nucleus.  The  plan  included 
the  delivery  of  lectures  on  art  subjects. 

The  courts  at  that  time  included  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Obit),  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the 
City  Court,  the  mayor's  court  and  three  justices 
of  the  peace.  The  Supreme  and  County  courts 
held  their  sessions  at  the  Court  House  while  the 
City  Court,  which  was  composed  of  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  and  the  mayor's  court  held  their 
sessions  in  the  brick  building  on  the  north  side 
of  Third  street  between  Main  and  Sycamore. 

A  city  watch  had  just  lieen  established  in 
addition  to  the  marshal  and  his  deputies -to  act 
as  jiolice  officers.  This  watch  consisted  of  two 
captains  and  18  men  at  an  expense  of  about 
$3,000  per  annum.  The  condition  of  the  city  at 
that  time  is  indicated  by  the  authors*  comment 
as  follows:  "A  watch  in  a  city  of  the  magni- 
tude of  Cincinnati  is  obviously  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  but  it  may  be  seriously  doubted,  whether 
the  erection  of  a  few  lamps  should  not  have  pre- 
ceded its  establishment :  for  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  light,  the  facilities  for  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  are  lessened,  and,  of  consequence 
the  means  ot  detection  rendered  more  numerous. 
A  couple  of  lamps  at  each  intersection  of  the 
streets  in  those  parts  of  the  city  thickly  popu- 
lated, would  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  safety  of  their  projierty." 

Complaint  too  was  made  that  proper  atten- 
tion was  not  given  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
streets,  as  on  Upper  and  Lower  Market  streets 
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the  tilth  collected  on  market  days  was  suffered 
to  remain  for  one  or  two  days  before  it  was 
removed.  The  practice  too  of  suffering  the 
upper  parts  of  the  quay  to  be  occupied  as  a 
stand  for  horses  and  wagons  was  objected  to. 
"Whenever  this  public  work  so  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental,  to  the  city,  shall  cease  to  be 
used  as  a  wagon  yard,  and  shall  have  been 
adorned  with  one  or  two  rows  of  shade  trees, 
running  parallel  to  Front  street,  it  will  become 
a  promenade  not  less  pleasant  than  beautiful." 

According  to  the  writers  there  were  23  con- 
victions for  crime  within  the  county  of  Hamil- 
ton during  the  year  1826,  including  one  each 
for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  rape,  perjury,  as- 
sault with  the  intent  to  commit  murder,  stabbing 
with  intent  to  kill;  two  each  for  assault  with  in- 
lent  to  commit  mayhem  and  burglary  ;  three  each 
for  uttering  counterfeit  money  and  horse  steal- 
ing; and  four  each  for  grand'  larceny  and  petit 
larceny. 

For  purposes  of  taxation,  the  valuation  of  city 
property  was  $3,157,392.  on  which  the  levy  for 
1826  was  nine  and  one-half  mills  or  $29,995.22. 
Of  this  tax  levy,  three  mills  were  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  corporation,  two  mills  to  the 
State  tax,  three  for  the  county,  one  for  the 
township  and  a  half  mill  for  schools.  Other 
sources  of  revenue  tor  corporation  were  licenses 
to  taverns,  jiortir  houses  and  coffee  houses,  $4,- 
445;  wharfage,  $2,200;  rent  of  market  stalls,  $1,- 
.}tx>:  tax  on  animals,  $975 ;  licenses  for  plays,  ex- 
hibitions, etc.,  $5<x);  and  fines  and  miscellaneous 
items,  $800.  these  sums  with  the  amount  from 
the  grand  levy  together  with  $3,000  bor- 
rowed from  the  Ohio  Insurance  Company  and  a 
slight  balance  of  the  previous  year  made  up  the 
city  revenue,  which  amounted  to  $23,742.81  J/.. 
The  largest  expenditure  of  the  city  funds  during 
the  previous  years  had  been  for  the  construction 
of  quays  and  wharfs  and  the  paving  of  streets. 
Forty-eight  hundred  feet  of  street  had  been  paved 
at  an  expense  to  the  city  of  $5,800.  One  thou- 
sand dollars  had  been  expended  for  the  fire  de- 
partment and  the  construction  of  five  public  cis- 
terns. In  the  health  department,  $1,200  were 
expended  in  vaccinating  at  the  public  expense 
2.300  persons  fin  consequence  of  a  smallpox 
scire ) .  The  officers  of  the  city  government  re- 
ceived salaries  of  about  $4,500  ami  the  watch 
cost  $3,000  per  annum.  The  city  debt  at  this 
time  was  $13,000,  which  seems  to  have  excited 
some  criticism  on  the  part  of  many  who  objected 
to  a  public  debt. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  December,  1826, 


 ,  

was  given  as  16,230,  of  whom  7,990  were  males 
an<l  7.55°  females,  in  addition  to  690  blacks.  Of 
the  white  males,  there  were  4,133  over  21  years 
of  age,  and  of  white  females  3,945  over  18  years 
of  age.    The  Second  Ward  still  continued  the 
most  populous  with  6,449  inhabitants  while  the 
other  wards  numbered :     First,  4,084 ;  Fourth, 
!  3,142;  Third,  2.505.    This  made  an  average  of 
j  six  and  one-half  persons  to  a  building,  although 
I  the  actual  density  was  greater  by  reason  of  the 
large  buildings  being  occupied  by  stores  and 
warehouses.  The  city  contained  28  clergymen,  34 
attorneys  and  35  physicians.   Fight  hundred  per- 
sons were  engaged  in  trading  and  mercantile 
pursuits,  five  hundred  in  navigation  and  three 
1  thousand  in  manufactures.    The  authors  gave 
J  figures  showing  that  no  city  in  the  United  States 
of  similar  rank  had  for  the  preceding  16  years 
increased  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  that  of  Cin-. 
cinnati.  n  u 

An  extended  chapter  is  given  to  manufacturers, 
the  most  prosperous  class  of  the  citizens.  The 
principal  building  mentioned  is  of  course  the  Cin- 
cinnati Steam  Mill  on  Front  street  between  Lud- 
low and  Broadway  which  was  again  in  operation. 
The  steam  mill  for  sawing  stone  owtied  by  Alvin 
Washburn  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  be- 
tween Front  and  Columbia  is  also  mentioned.  In 
this  same  building  were  also  a  cooperage  plant 
and  one  for  the  manufacture  of  shoe  trees.  Other 
important  institutions  mentioned  were  the  Phoe- 
nix Foundry  west  of  Walnut  between  Third  and 
fourth,  the  Franklin  Foundry  at  Fifth  and 
Ih-oadway.  the  Fagle  Foundry  on  the  south  side 
of  Fourth  between  Main  and  Walnut,  Tift's 
steam  engine  and  finishing  establishment  on  Co- 
lumbia east  of  Hroadwav,  R.  C.  Green's  steam 
engine  establishment  on  Front  below  Deer  creek 
bridge,  Goodloe  &  Harkness'  copper  foundry, 
cotton  spinning  and  steam  engine  factory  at 
Hroadwav  and  Congress  street,  the  Aetna  Foun- 
dry on  Front  below  Deer  creek  bridge.  Kirk's 
steam  engine  and  finishing  establishment  on  Co- 
lumbia east  of  P.roadwav .  Shield's  engine  finish- 
ing establishment  on  Sycamore  between  Front 
and  Columbia.  Allen  it  Company's  chemical  lab- 
I  oratory  just  al>ove  Deer  creek  bridge,  the  powder 
I  mill  ttclow  the  month  of  Mill  creek,  the  Phoenix 
Paper  Mill  on  the  river  bank  to  the  west  of  the 
!  city,  the  Cincinnati  Steam  Paper  Mill  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  the  woolen  factory  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Manufacturing  Company  on  the  river  bank- 
above  the  month  of  Deer  creek,  the  sugar  refin- 
ery north  of  Third  between  Ludlow  and  Broad- 
way, the  white  lead  factory  at  the  east  end  of 
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Fifth  street  and  the  Wells  Type  Foundry  on 
Walnut  between  Third  and  Fourth.  There  were 
also  three  jK-rrnancnt  boat  yards  for  the  construc- 
tion of  steamboats.  Other  important  industries 
were  those  of  making  hats,  cabinet  furniture  and 
chairs.  The  city  contained  nine  printing  estab- 
lishments, printing  about  72  newspapers  per 
month  and  much  other  matter.  The  only  thing 
it  seemed  to  have  lacked  in  the  opinion  of  the 
editors  was  an  umbrella  factory,  of  whose  suc- 
cess they  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The 
total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  preceding 
year  is  estimated  at  $1,858,000. 

An  important  chapter  is  that  devoted  to  com- 
merce which  is  not  unnatural  as  the  city  at  that 
time  exceeded  all  other  places  in  the  West  in  the 
number  of  boats.  It  was  claimed  for  it  that  no 
other  place  in  the  world  hail  built  more.  The  in- 
troduction of  steam  navigation  and  boat  build- 
ing had  "wrought  a  change  in  the  appearance 
and  nature  of  commercial  transactions  which  the 
most  active  fancy  could  a  few  years  since  have 
sea  reel  y  concei  ved . ' ' 

A  list  of  the  steamboats  built  in  Cincinnati  is 
given  which  gives  a  total  of  60  boats  of  11,225 
tons.  Twenty-one  boats  with  a  tonnage  of  4,117 
tons  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  port  of 
Cincinnati  in  the  week  of  the  5th  to  the  12th  of 
February,  1827. 

The  imi>orts  for  the  year  1820  were  valued  at 
$2,528,500,  while  the  e.\|>orts  were  $1,063,560, 
the  principal  part  of  which  were  carried  to  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  The  highest 
item  of  value  in  the  exports  was  (lour.  $165,000. 
followed  by  whiskey  and  pork,  over  $100,000 
each. 

In  a  chapter  concerning  public  office  statistics, 
mention  is  made  of  the  Post  Office.  Cnited  States 
I -and  Office.  United  States  Hraneb  Hank,  two 
insurance  companies  (the  Ohio  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  the  Cincinnati  Equitable  Insurance 
Company)  ami  four  fire  insurance  companies 
who  had  offices  in  the  city  at  that  time.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  the  intelligence  office  established 
by  N.  Holley.  "which  may  be  rendered  very  use- 
fid  by  making  known  the  various  wants  of  indi- 
viduals." Ten  licensed  auctioneers  were  also 
engaged  in  business  in  the  city. 

During  the  year  1826,  20  mails  per  week  were 
sent  out  ami  received  at  the  Post  Office,  carrying 
3.750  'free  letters  and  paid  letters  to  the  amount 
of  $8,162.  Ten  of  these  mails  were  carried  on 
horseback  and  the  other  10  on  stages  on  the  Chil- 
licothe,  Lebanon.  Dayton  and  Georgetown,  Ken- 
tucky, routes. 


Real  estate  was  said  to  be  advancing  in  value 
by  reason  of  the  constant  tide  of  immigration 
which  created  a  greater  demand  for  houses.  Cap- 
ital invested  in  real  estate  was  said  to  produce  10 
or  12  percent.  The  scarcity  of  capital  had  been 
produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  local  banks, 
which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  paper  cur- 
rency from  circulation  and  the  use  of  much  of  the 
metallic  currency  in  the  payment  of  debts  due 
l he  United  States  Dank  and  the  Eastern  mer- 
chants. Money  was  in  great  demand  and  high 
prices  were  paid  for  its  use.  For  small  sums  36 
percent  per  annum  was  frequently  given  and  for 
large  ones  10  to  20  percent.  Tlie  market  value 
of  money. was  estimated  at  from  10  to  15  per-  , 
cent  which  seemed  to  be  the  usual  return,  as 
there  were  at  that  time  no  penalties  in  Ohio  for 
usury.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  market 
prices:  Flour,  $3  per  barrel;  whiskey.  25  cents 
a  gallon;  beef,  $2  to  $3  a  hundred  weight ;  pork. 
$2  a  hundred  weight;  butter,  10  to  I2'j  cents  a 
pound ;  cheese,  6  to  7  cents  a  jxiund ;  lard,  4  to  6 
cents  a  pound ;  turkeys.  25  to  37  cents  each : 
geese,  18  to  25  cents  each;  ducks.  8  to  12  cents 
each ;  chickens,  (>%  cents  each ;  soap,  4! cents 
a  pound;  candles,  10  cents  a  pound;  corn,  \2 
cents  a  bushel;  oats,  12  to  18  cents  a  bushel: 
I  rish  potatoes,  25  to  50  cents  a  bushel ;  sweet  \>o- 
taloes,  37  to  62  cents  a  bushel;  eggs,  6  cents  a 
dozen :  bacon.  3  to  5  cents  a  pound :  ham,  4  to  6 
cents  a  pound;  veal,  3  to  4  cents  a  pound:  mut- 
ton. 2  to  4  cents  a  |>ound ;  honey.  12  cents  a 
pound;  apples,  25  to  37  cents  a  bushel;  peaches 
the  same:  and  dried  fruits.  75  cents  a  bushel. 

Cincinnati  as  a  summer  residence  seemed  in 
the  olden  days  to  present  unusual  attractions. 
Each  year  a  number  of  Southerners  came  to  the 
Oucen  City  for  the  summer  season  and  the 
writers  of  the  early  times  consequently  referred 
to  this  city  as  a  place  of  summer  resort.  The 
authors  of  this  hook  in  a  chapter  on  the  subject 
prophesy  that  "it  may  be  supposed,  that  the 
period  is  not  remote  when  many  of  the  wealthy 
planters  and  professional  gentlemen  of  the  South 
will  have  their  summer  villas  within  the  en- 
virons of  Cincinnati,  and  those  who  may  feel 
unwilling  to  he  deprived  of  the  services  of  their 
slaves,  can  still  have  the  advantages  of  a  city 
life,  by  locating  themselves  on  the  Kentucky 
shore  in  the  villages  of  Newport  and  Covington, 
both  of  which  are  healthy  and  delightfully  situ- 
ated opposite  to  Cincinnati." 

Under  the  head  of  fine  arts  one  portrait 
painter.  A.  H.  Corwine,  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
is  mentioned  as  a  young  artist  who  has  but  a 
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single  rival  in  the  Western  country  while  in 
landscape  painting  more  than  one  of  considerable 
promise  was  claimed.  The  admired  busts  of  La- 
fayette, Clinton.  Gay,  Jackson  and  Gaines  are  j 
I>ointcd  to  as  sufficiently  demonstrating  the  plas-  ' 
tic  skill  of  another  of  the  citizens  in  modeling 
likenesses. 

A  curious  chapter  in  all  the  earlier  publica- 
tions is  that  on  the  state  of  society.  The  writers 
of  this  little  book  regarded  Cincinnati  as  the 
most  favorable  place  in  the  United  States  for  oh-  , 
serving  the  influence  of  republican  institutions 
upon  society  at  large.  The  emigrants  came  from 
all  quarters  of  the  Union  and  different  parts  of 
Europe  and  yet  no  portion  was  so  numerous  as 
to  cause  a  general  adherence  to  the  peculiar 
prejudices  and  manners  in  which  they  had  been 
educated.  "We  have  neither  St.  Andrews,  St. 
(ieorges.  St.  Patricks  nor  New  England  Socie- 
ties, to  foster  those  prejudices  in  favor  of  dis- 
tant lands,  which  are  so  mi  friendly  to  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  have  come  to  spend  their 
lives  in  another  clime." 

In  morals  the  city  defied  the  strictest  scrutiny. 
Drunkenness  particularly  was  rarer  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  because  of  the  unfavorable 
quality  of  the  climate  to  the  longevity  of  drunk- 
ards. The  vice  of  gaming  did  not  flourish  to 
any  great  extent  and  lottery  gambling  was  not 
one  of  the  evils  of  that  time. 

There  were  few  or  none  of  men  of  leisure  and 
fortune,  so  the  encroachments  of  luxury  were 
not  (o  be  feared.  The  fashionable  portion  in- 
dulged in  the  pleasures  of  society  with  refine- 
ment but  without  useless  etiquette.  In  the  winter 
season  there  were  public  balls,  assemblies  and  co- 
tillion parties  and  many  private  parties  where 
cards,  music,  dancing  and  conversation  consti- 
tuted the  sources  of  amusement.  There  was 
also  an  increasing  fondness  for  the  stage,  and 
the  museums  were  becoming  fashionable  resorts 
for  the  evening  parties.  Lectures  were  deliv- 
ered once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  winter 
which  were  generally  well  attended.  In  the  sum- 
mer season  there  were  excursions  to  Big  Hone 
and  Yellow  Springs.  In  the  dwellings  of  the 
middling  or  poorer  classes  there  was  in  general 
that  appearance  of  comfort  and  ease  which  de- 
notes a  fertile  country  and  a  benignant  govern- 
ment. 

Another  interesting  suggestion  concerns  the 
purchase  of  a  public  square  upon  which  at  a  sub- 
sequent time  could  be  erected  the  City  1  lall  and 
a  public  promenade  for  pleasure,  ornament  and 
recreation.    "There  is  but  one  block  of  ground  I 


eligibly  situated  for  this  object  that  can  now 
be  procured  at  a  fair  price  and  unless  this  be 
speedily  secured  the  increasing  value  of  property 
will  soon  place  even  that  beyond  the  resources  ol 
the  coi|x>ration.  The  block  referred  to  is  the 
one  on  which  Judge  ISurnet  resides  between  Vine 
and  Race  and  Third  and  Fourth  streets.  Per- 
haps the  city  plat  docs  not  contain  one  better 
sqited  for  the  purpose  of  a  Public  Square  than 
this  owing  to  the  central  and  elevated  |»osition. 
The  terms  upon  which  it  is  offered,  make  its 
purchase  a  matter  of  speculation,  even  should 
it  not  be  ultimately  used  by  the  city  for  public 
purposcs.  .  It  can  now  be  obtained  for  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  prospects  of  our  city  will  doubt 
but  that  in  ten  years  it  may  be  sold  for  double 
that  sum.  A  row  of  lots  fronting  on  Third 
street  the  buildings  upon  which  would  not  ma- 
terially injure  (he  beauty  of  the  square  could  it 
is  believed  at  this  time  be  lease*  1  for  a  sum  that 
would  nearly  meet  the  accruing  interest  of  the 
money  required  for  the  purchase  of  it.  An- 
other row  fronting  on  Race  street  may  also  be 
leased  to  advantage  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  principal.  The  block  is  al- 
ready covered  with  shade  trees,  flowering  shrubs 
and  evergreens;  and  several  liberal  donations 
have  been  promised,  towards  ornamenting  and 
improving,  the  grounds  still  further  if  the  city 
become  the  purchaser.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  C  incinnati  Water  Company  would  in  that 
case  supply  gratuitously  the  necessary  water  for 
ornamenting  it  with  a  fountain.  The  building 
now  u|>on  it  has  two  spacious  rooms,  one  of 
which  would  conveniently  accommodate  the  City 
Council  ami  the  other  the  City  Court.  There 
are  others  which  would  answer  as  offices  of  the 
city  treasurer,  recorder,  clerk,  etc.  This  build- 
ing indeed  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  city  until  the  state  of  its  treasury  will  justify 
the  erection  of  a  City  Hall  corresponding  in  size 
and  magnificence  to  the  future  destinies  of  Cin- 
cinnati." 

It  seems  inconceivable  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events  or  even  in  the  light  that  common 
foresight  should  have  given  to  the  people  at  that 
time  that  this  plat  of  ground  which  could  be 
purchased  for  such  a  trifling  sum  (by  reason 
of  Judge  I'urnel's  embarrassments)  was  allowed 
to  slip  from  the  public.  The  tract  was  subse- 
quently sold  to  William  Shires  who  converted 
the  house  into  a  restaurant  and  hotel  and  used 
the  place  as  a  place  of  entertainment  known  as 
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■'^hires'  Garden."      At  the  western  part  of  the  j 
lot  afterwards  was  built  the  theatre  which  dur- 
ing the  early  •'forties'*  was  one  of  the  centers 
of  amusement  in  the  city. 

Another  suggestion  that  seems  to  prove  the 
wonderful  foresight  of  the  young  authors  of  this 
book  was  the  purchase  by  the  city  of  all  the 
ground  King  south  of  Front  street  between 
Broadway  and  the  mouth  of  Deer  creek  for 
<|uays  and  warehouses.  In  these  days  when  all 
the  river  frontage  is  being  appropriated  for  rail- 
road purposes  to  the  necessary  detriment  of  the 
real  source  of  Cincinnati's  prosperity  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  river,  the  merit  of  this  suggestion  is 
apparent. 

The  bridge  over  the  Ohio  is  another  improve- 
ment forecasted  by  the  authors.  The  location 
which  seemed  to  suggest  itself  was  from  the 
foot  of  Broadway  to  a  point  about  200  feet 
from  the  Kentucky  shore  where  the  bridge  was 
expected  to  branch,  one  part  going  to  Newport 
and  the  other  to  Covington  which  would  suc- 
ceed not  only  in  connecting  both  villages  with 
Cincinnati  but  with  each  other. 

In  conclusion  the  writers  of  the  pamphlet  point 
with  confidence  to  the  future  importance  of  Cin- 
cinnati because  of  its  location  in  the  midst  of 
rivers,  grazing  countries,  forests,  mines  and  ag- 
ricultural lands  and  because  of  the  extent,  beauty 
and  salubrity  of  its  location.  To  these  was 
added  the  cheapness  of  living.  These  reasons 
justify  the  authors  in  the  statement  that  "the 
IK-riod  is  not  a  remote  one  when  Cincinnati  will 
hold  the  same  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  I'nion 
that  the  great  State  of  which  she  is  the  ornament 
now  possesses  in  the  American  Confederacy." 

The  only  advertisements  contained  in  the  work 
are  those  of  the  authors,  both  fledglings  of  the 
law. 

This  work  republished  in  England  and  also  in 
Germany  <  in  a  translation)  was  probably,  in  view 
of  its  influence  in  encouraging  emigration,  the 
most  important  account  of  the  city  ever  pub- 
lished. 

niRKiTOKY  ok  1829. 
The  Directory  of  1K3).  the  third  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city,  wa*  published  by  Robinson  & 
Fai'rbank  (Whetstone  &  f'.ucksto'ne,  printers). 
It  gives  the  divisions  into  wards  of  which  there 
were  five  as  follows:  The  First  Ward  was  cast 
of  Main  stnet  hounded  by  a  line  drawn  east- 
wardly  from  Main  street  along  the  center  of 
Third  to  I.inllow  street  thence  along  the  center 
of  Svmmcs  to  High  street  (which  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  Symmes  now  Third  street  )  "thence 


along  the  center  of  High  street  to  a  point  on 
said  street  bearing  north  sixteen  degrees  east 
from  the  center  of  the  cupola  of  D.  Kilgour's 
dwelling  house  near  the  reservoir,  thence  by  said 
line  sixteen  degrees  east  to  the  northern  boun- 
dary line  of  the  city,"  The  Second  Ward  was 
west  of  Main  street  from  Third  to  Sixth  streets 
and  the  Third  east  of  Main  street  south  of  the 
First.  The  Fourth  Ward  was  west  of  Main 
street  and  south  of  Third  street.  The  Fifth 
Ward  was  north  of  Sixth  street  and  west  of  Main 
street. 

This  directory  contains  the  names  of  streets 
and  alleys  as  named  by  the  City  Council  in 
1829.  Those  streets  whose  names  have  been 
changed  are  as  follows:  Broad  (now  occupied 
by  the  Grand  Central  Depot;  ;  Catherine  (now 
Court  west  of  Central  avenue)  ;  Center  ("now 
Long  worth  from  Vine  to  Elm);  Cherry  (now 
Commerce  from  Race  to  Elm)  ;  Fulton  (now 
Mound  north  of  Eighth  )  ;  Green  (  Pearl  between 
Race  and  Elm);  Grove  (now  North);  Harri- 
son (recently  changed  to  Pioneer)  :  High  (now 
East  Third  street,  east  of  Butler)  ;  Kcmble 
(Ninth  from  Central  avenue  to  Mound)  ;  Lon- 
don (now  Eighth  west  of  Central  avenue); 
Lower  Market  (now  Pearl  from  Main  to  Broad- 
way); Northern  row  (now  Seventh,  then  the 
north  corporation  line  )  ;  Symmes  (now  East 
Third  from  Lawrence  to  Butler)  ;  Upper  Mar- 
ket (now  Fountain  and  Government  squares) : 
Wayne  (now  Ninth  from  Elm  to  Broadway)  : 
West  Market  (now  McFarland  from  Elm  to 
I  Mum)  ;  and  Western  row  (now  Central  avenue). 

In  addition  to  the  usual  list  of  names,  there 
are  lists  of  public  buildings  and  public  officials 
and  a  statistical  account  of  the  city.  The  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  was 
George  I'.  Torrence  and  associate  judges,  Pat- 
rick Smith,  Enos  Woodruff  and  Peter  Bell.  Dan- 
iel Gano  was  clerk,  David  Wade,  prosecuting 
attorney.  John  C.  Avery,  sheriff,  John  S.  Wal- 
lace, auditor,  Richard  Fosdick.  treasurer  and  col- 
lector, Griffin  Yeatman.  recorder  and  notary  pub- 
lic, Samuel  Hunt,  master  in  chancery,  Alexander 
Botkin  and  Charles  Mills,  deputy  sheriffs  (the 
latter  officiating  as  jailer).  Charles  Satterly,  com- 
missioner of  insolvents.  Jonathan  Pancoast,  as- 
sessor and  Ely  Elder,  surveyor.  The  magistrates 
of  the  township  were  James  Foster.  Elisha 
llotchkiss  and  Richard  Mulford.  An  interest- 
ing list  of  names  is  that  of  the  trustees  and  vis- 
itors of  common  schools, — O.  M.  S|>encer,  \*. 
Guilford.  J.  Buckley.  D.  Root  and  Calvin 
Fletcher.     The  city  officers  included  of  course 
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Isaac  G.  Burnet,  mayor.  The  aldermen  were 
William  Greene,  Samuel  F.  Hunt  and  Morgan 
Neville  while  the  marshal  was  William  Doughty. 
Dan  Stone  was  president  of  the  City  Council. 
John  T.  Jones  was  city  clerk  and  Richard  L. 
Coleman,  treasurer. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  residing  in 
Cincinnati  were:  Hon.  John  McLean  (spelled 
McCltan;  United  States  judge;  Maj.  David 
Gwynne,  paymaster  of  the  United  States  Army 
who  was  also  a  memtier  of  the  Council  from 
the  First  Ward;  Col.  Joseph  I'.  Taylor,  com- 
missary ;  Capt.  Nathan  Clark,  captain  of  the 
United  States  Army ;  Gen.  William  Lytic,  sur- 
veyor general;  Peyton  S.  Symmes,  register  of 
the  Land  Office;  and  Moses  Dawson,  receiver 
of  public  moneys. 

The  population  of  the  city  was  estimated  as 
24,148  showing  an  increase  of  100  percent  in  five 
years.  This  brings  forth  a  comment  that  "many 
a  wiseacre  in  jwlitical  economy  has  displayed 
his  tact  at  guessing  by  iterating  ami  reiterating 
from  year  to  year  that  the  city  was  growing  too 
fast  and  must  soon  retrograde."  Of  the  white 
inhabitants,  11,855  were  males  and  10,035  fe- 
males ;  the  remaining  2,258  were  blacks  and  mil- 
lattoes. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  city  for  the  year 
1828  was  valued  at  $3,007,733,  on  which  there 
were  assessed  for  State  purposes  three  mills, 
county  purposes,  three  mills,  corporation  pur- 
jxwes,'  two  mills,  township  purposes,  one  mill,  and 
school  purposes,  one-half  mill.  There  was  also 
a  road  tax  of  a  dollar  per  poll,  which  was  sup- 
|x>sed  to  produce  about  $4,000.  In  addition  to 
the  grand  levy,  the  revenues  of  the  city  accrued 
from  licenses  to  taverns,  coffee  and  porter  houses, 
$5,241.42;  wharfages,  $4/111.25;  rents  of  mar- 
ket stalls,  $2.393 ;  plays,  shows  ami  exhibi- 
tions, $019;  fines,  $551.46;  which  with  miscel- 
laneous items  $349-9'  produced  a  sum  of  $25,- 
720.70.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  bal- 
ance from  the  former  assessment,  special  paving 
assessment,  cash  received  from  owners  of  prop- 
erty on  the  New  Market  space  and  arrears  of 
taxes  aggregating  to  $20,398.91  which  with  the 
amount  of  sundry  loans  ($30,000)  produced  a 
total  of  $76,112.68.  From  this  there  were  de- 
ducted the  treasurer's  commissions  which  left 
the  available  means  for  the  year  $74,840.95.  The 
debts  of  the  city  at  that  time  aggregated  $55,- 
062.86.  There  had  been  expended  by  the  cor- 
poration during  the  year  for  public  improvements 
$46,156,  of  which  over  $22,000  was  expended  for 
street  paving.     The  ordinary  expenses  of  the 


city  including  salaries  of  all  kinds  and  interest 
account  were  $19,273.17,  which  together  with 
the  amount  expended  for  public  improvements 
made  the  expenditures  $65,429.21. 

William  Burke  still  appears  as  j)ostmaster  and 
Elam  P.  Langdon  as  assistant  postmaster  and  it 
appears  that  Hie  "Post  Office  had  been  moved  to 
West  Third  street  between  Main  and  Walnut 
streets  where  it  occupied  a  room  in  the  Masonic 
Building.  The  receipts  of  the  postage  for  the 
year  were  $12,151,  showing  an  increase  of  al- 
most $4,000  over  those  of  the  year  1826.  The 
only  banking  institution  was  the  United  States 
Branch  Bank  on  Main  street  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets  with  its  capital  stock  of  $1,- 
200,000.  James  Reynolds  still  continued  as  presi- 
dent and  Peter  Benson  as  cashier  and  among  its 
Imard  of  directors  were  Bellamv  Storer,  M.  P. 
Cassilly,  William  Neff,  John  II.  Grocsbcck,  Will- 
iam Phillips,  Henry  Fmerson,  J.  W.  Mason,  C. 
W.  Gazzam,  Joseph  Gest,  William  Greene,  Lu- 
man  Watson  and  Benjamin  Urner. 

Announcement  is  made  that  a  charter  had  been 
obtained  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  another  banking  institution  but  that 
the  stock  was  not  entirely  subscribed  for.  This 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Commercial  Bank 
which  shortly  afterwards  began  business  at  No. 
45  Main  street  with  Robert  Buchanan  as  presi- 
dent. Besides  branch  offices  of  two  Hartford 
insurance  companies,  there  were  three  local  in- 
stitutions, including  the  Ohio  Insurance  Com- 
pany organized  in  1826,  with  its  office  on  Front 
street  l>et\veen  Main  and  Walnut ;  the  Cincin- 
nati Imputable  Insurance  Company,  organized  fn 
1827  with  its  office  at  the  corner  of  Main  street 
and  I  Iopple  alley  ;  and  the  newly  established  Cin- 
cinnati Insurance  Company  with  its  office  at  No. 
22  Main  street.  Of  these  T.  S.  Goodman, 
Stephen  Burrows  and  William  Neff  were  the 
respective  presidents  and  Morgan  Neville,  John 
Jollcy  and  William  Oliver,  the  respective  secre- 
taries. W.  Greene  was  counsellor  for  the  Ohio 
Insurance  Company  ami  S.  R.  Miller,  solicitor 
for  the  Cincinnati  Insurance  Company.  Eze- 
kiel  Hall  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Cincinnati 
Equitable  Insurance  Company.  Of  the  foreign 
companies,  the  Aetna  and  Protection  companies, 
William  Goodman  and  E.  Robins  were  the  re- 
spective agents. 

The  fire  department  showed  an  increased  in- 
terest in  this  important  matter.  We  are  told 
I  that  "a  dependence  upon  such  casual  and  pro- 
miscuous crowds  as  usually  rally  at  the  alarm 
of  fire  has  always  been  precarious.  Although 
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the  citizens  may  assemble  with  alacrity  and  act 
with  vigor  at  every  call  of  distress,  it  is  still 
imi>ortant  that  a  tumultuous  crowd,  impelled  by 
sympathy  without  union  of  design  or  combina- 
tion of  effort  should  not  be  as  efficient  as  regular- 
ly organized  companies  in  which  every  man 
knows  his  place  and  performs  his  duty."  As  a 
result  of  this  self  evident  truth  there  had  been 
organized  nine  companies  under  the  control  of 
the  City  Council  with  Z.  l'vington  as  chief  en- 
gineer and  Moses  Coffin  as  assistant.  These  in- 
cluded a  tire,  warden  company  with  20  members, 
four  fire  engine  companies,  one  hook  and  ladder 
company  and  a  hose  company  with  35  members 
each  and  a  protection  society  for  the  protection 
of  exjjoscd  property  during  an  alarm  of  fire 
composed  principally  of  substantial  respectable 
householders  (a  reflection  on  the  others)  and  a 
fire  bucket  company  of  20  members.  The  "sub- 
stantial" members  of  the  Protection  Society  num- 
bered 50  and  had  tor  their  president  Joseph  (jest 
and  among  the  officers  were  William  Mills. 
David  Churchill  and  Stephen  Uurrows.  Seven 
substantial  brick  cisterns  had  been  erected,  each 
with  a  capacity  ot  containing  upwards  of  5.000 
gallons  of  water. 

Another  item  of  information  is  to  the  effect 
that  during  the  years  from  181 1  to  1829  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  314  steamboats  built  on  the 
Western  waters,  81  had  been  built  at  Cincinnati 
of  which  50  were  still  running  or  unfinished. 
During  the  four  months  of  March  to  June  the 
number  of  steamboat  arrivals  was  407,  carrying 
8,318  cabin  passengers  ami  14,160  deck  passen- 
gers. It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  "gratifying  fact 
that  the  Pork  and  Hacon  and  1'ccf  of  Ohio  have 
undergone  a  very  considerable  improvement  since 
the  introduction  ami  liberal  use  of  the  Rock 
salt.  There  is  now  no  substantial  reason  why 
these  staple  articles  should  not  he  as  well  cured 
in  Cincinnati,  as  in  any  part  of  the  world :  or 
why  the  Hams  of  (  )hio  should  not  be  in  as  high 
repute,  as  those  of  Boston  or  Westphalia,  saving 
the  very  savoury  difference  between  an  exotic, 
and  a  domestic  production." 

Tile  completion  of  the  Miami  Canal  in  the  pre- 
vious November  is  noted.  The  first  boat  passed 
from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton  in  the  month  of  March 
i8_>().  Its  length  is  given  as  67  miles.  75  chains 
and  <>6  links,  including  the  Hamilton  cut  and  the 
Miami  and  Mad  river  feeders,  in  which  were  22 
locks  overcoming  188  feet  of  lockage.  The  cost 
of  the  canal  was  S7.16.85j.75.  an  average  cost 
per  mile  of  about  $ti.ooo.  The  canal  at  that 
time  terminated  on   Main  street  on  the  upper 


plane  of  the  city  and  it  was  expected  to  continue 
to  the  Ohio  River  by  means  of  a  series  of  de- 
scending locks.  The  descent  to  be  overcome  was 
50  feet  to  high  water  mark  and  108  feet  to 
low  water  mark.  During  the  months  of  April. 
May  and  June,  the  tolls  received  were  $3,515.01 
and  the  freight  transported  was  6,101  tons.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  same 
time  was  2,302. 

Among  the  recent  manufactories  mentioned 
were  the  Cincinnati  Cotton  Factory  owned  by 
Miller  &  Company  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Smith  streets.  This  occupied  a  spacious  three- 
story,  brick  building  95  by  33  feet  and  was  capa- 
ble of  running  2,000  spindles.  The  Covington 
Cotton  Factory  built  by  Macallestcr  &  Comjuny 
of  Cincinnati  was  also  properly  esteemed  a  Cin- 
cinnati concern.  The  Hamilton  Foundry  and 
Steam  Fngine  Factory  of  Pierce,  Harkness  & 
Voorhcis  at  Front  and  Lawrence  streets,  (iood- 
loc  &  Borden's  steam  engine  factory  on  Congress 
■treet  near  Broadway.  West  &  Stone's  steam  en- 
gine factory  on  Hast  Front  street  and  Fox's  steam 
(lour  mill  on  Deer  Creek  at  the  termination  of 
Fifth  street  are  also  mentioned. 

The  history  of  the  Cincinnati  Water  Works, 
at  that  time  owned  by  the  Cincinnati  Water 
Company,  which  purchased  it  from  Colonel 
Da  vies  in  1826,  is  also  given.  Water  was  con- 
veyed to  the  reservoir  in  1 2-inch  iron  pipes  ami 
from  it  to  Broadway  in  eight-inch  iron  pipes 
from  which  it  was  distributed  throughout  the 
city  in  wooden  pipes  of  which  50,1100  feet  had 
been  laid.  The  company  had  encouraged  a 
plumber,  Mr.  Walter,  to  establish  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  for  more  general 
use  leaden  pipes  and  good  hydrants  and  the 
manufacture  of  pipes  had  been  commenced  at 
the  water  works  building.  % 

The  newly  established  Bazaar  is  described  at 
length.  Among  the  scientific  and  literary  insti- 
tutions are  mentioned  the  Medical  College  of 
<  )hio.  the  Lane  Seminary,  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, the  Circulating  Library,  the  Athenamm  and 
Reading  Room,  the  Cincinnati  Reading  Room 
of  F.  P.  Langdon,  the  Apprentices'  Library, 
the  '""Sun  CTrcuTafmg  Library,  the  Cincin- 
nati Circulating  Library,  the  Western  Museum. 
Letton's  Museum  and  the  Callery  of  Paintings 
at  Main  and  Upper  Market  streets. 

The  newspapers  mentioned  included  the  Cin- 
cinnati Daily  Gazette  and  the  Commercial  Daily 
Advertiser,  of  which  tri-weekly  editions  were  is- 
sued :  the  National  Republican,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati Advertiser,  semi-weeklies  and  the  following 
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weeklies :  Cincinnati  Pandect,  Cincinnati  Chron- 
icle and  Literary  Gazette,  Liberty  Hall  and  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette.  Western  Tiller  and  Cincinnati 
Sentinel.  There  was  also  a  semi-monthly,  the 
Ladies'  Museum  and  Repository  of  Belles  Lcttres 
ami  a  monthly,  the  H'estem  Monthly  Kevino  ami 
a  quarterly,  the  Western  Journal  of  Medical  and 
Physical  Sciences. 

The  schools  mentioned  are  the  Cincinnati  En- 
glish and  Classical  Academy  of  Charles  13.  Mc- 
Kee  on  Third  street  next  to  the  l'ost  Office,  A. 
Kinmont's  Academy,  Sixth  and  Main,  J.  1'.  Fin- 
lev's  Classical  Scliool,  M.  G.  Williams'  school 
on  Third  hetween  Main  and  Sycamore,  T.  Ham- 
mond's school  on  Fifth  between  Sycamore  and 
Broadway  and  Messrs.  Talbert's  school  on  Fifth 
ktween  Vine  and  Race.  For  young  ladies  there 
were  the  Cincinnati  Female  Academy  of  Dr. 
John  Locke  on  Walnut  between  Third  and 
Fourth,  the  Cincinnati  Female  Institution  of  A. 
and  J.  W.  Picket  in  the  Cincinnati  College  edi- 
fice and  A.  Truesdell's  Female  Academy  on 
Walnut  street,  as  well  as  a  respectable  female 
school  kept  by  Mrs.  Wood  on  Pike  between 
Symmes  and  Filth  streets.  A  monitorial  school 
was  kept  by  Mr.  Dickinson  in  the  Cincinnati 
College  edifice.  The  directory  states  that  there 
were  47  ordinary  schools  in  the  city,  in  which 
983  lu>ys  and  725  girls"  were  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  education.  This  directory  contains  also 
the  first  mention  of  the  common  schools  which 
had  just  been  established  by  law.  The  officers 
elected  for  the  first  year  were  X.  Guilford.  D. 
Root,  C.  Fletcher,  O.  M.  Spencer  and  J.  Buckley 
and  the  examiners  ap]>ointed  were  Timothy  Flint, 
Henry  Starr,  Bellamy  Storer,  Jesse  Kimball, 
Enos  Woodruff  and  Lewis  Howell. 

Twenty-three  churches  are  enumerated,  of 
which  lour  were  Baptists,  three  Presbyterian, 
three  Methodist  Fpiscopal  and  two  Episcopal  in 
denomination.  There  were  also  Methodist  Epis- 
cojKd  African,  Methodist  Associate  and  Metho- 
dist Society  (of  which  Rev.  William  Burke  was 
pastor  i.  Reformed  Presbyterian.  Lutheran  Re- 
formed, Swcdcnljorgian.  (nitarian  and  L'ntver- 
salist  churches.  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  and  Jewish  Synagogue. 

The  buildings  erected  during  the  preceding 
year  (1828)  were  .}'>6.  of  which  217  were  of 
brick  and  279  of  frame.  A  great  majority  of 
I  with  classes  were  two  storied.  The  new  public 
edifices  mentioned  are  12  in  numlicr.  The  I'pper 
Market  house  on  Fifth  street  had  been  extended 
westward,  making  it  525  feet  long,  the  whole 
supported  by  brick  pillars.    The  canal  market 


was  nearly  completed.  It  was  300  feet  by  42 
feet  and  was  supported  by  brick  pillars.  The 
auditor's  and  recorder's  office  was  a  neat  fireproof 
building  standing  on  Court  House  square  front- 
ing Main  street  and  the  clerk's  office  similar  in 
construction  was  adjacent  to  it  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Court  House  square.  The  Bethel 
Baptist  Church,  Ninth  and  Elm.  Christ  Church 
on  Sixth  between  Walnut  and  Vine,  the  Metho- 
dist Associate  Church  also  on  Sixth  between 
Walnut  and  Vine,  the  new  Baptist  Church  on 
Sycamore  between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Fourth  between  Vine 
and  Race,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
on  George,  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Second  ami  Vine  ami  St.  Paul's  Church  had  all 
been  recently  completed  or  were  in  process  of 
erection.  Some  29  religions  and  benevolent  so- 
cilies  with  full  lists  of  officers  are  given. 

The  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum 
of  Ohio  contained  at  the  time  55  paujKr.s  and 
13  lunatics  and  had  received  during  the  past 
year  268  persons,  of  whom  35  died  and  were 
interred  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  The 
First  District  Medical  Society  of  Ohio  had  Dr. 
Drake  as  president.  Other  institutions  were  the 
Western  Eve  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  Cincinnati 
Eve  Infirmary  and  the  Cincinnati  Infirmary, 
the  last  of  which  was  a  private  institution  of  Dr. 
L.  M.  Johnson. 

Six  Masonic  lodges  are  enumerated,  of  which 
the  only  new  ones  were  the  Cincinnati  Council 
of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  Xo.  1  and  the  Van 
Uensselaer  Chapter. 

The  number  of  deaths  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1820,  is  given  as  (147,  an  average  of  one 
10  37  •/.?  °f  the  whole  |«>pnlation. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this  as 
of  many  of  the  old  directories  are  the  advertise- 
ments. 

The  Cincinnati  Book  Store  of  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Sanxy  at  Xo.  133  Main  street  offers  a  num- 
ber of  books  for  sale  by  the  dozen,  gross  or  single. 
Among  the  luxtks  specially  mentioned  are  Welv- 
ster's.  Ticket's  and  Kilter's  "Spelling  Books," 
Picket's  "Juvenile  Mentor."'  Murray's  "Gram- 
mar," "English  Reader"  and  "Introduction," 
Ruter's  "Arithmetic."  Kirkam's  "Grammar." 
Watts'.  Miller's  and  Goddar<l's  "Hymns."  "Tes- 
taments," "Primers,"  "Almanacs"  and  the  "Mis- 
souri and  Juvenile  Harmonies"  as  published  by 
the  house. 

Another  bookseller  was  E.  H.  Flint  of  Xo.  too 
Main  street,  ncarh  opposite  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church.    He  was  agent  for  a  number  of 
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Eastern  journals  and  published  the  Western 
Monthly  /to  "on  the  first  day  of  every 
month  at  3  dollars  in  advance,  or  4  dollars  at 
the  end  of  the  year  each  number  containing 
fifty -six  octavo  pages." 

The  Cincinnati  Infirmary  of  Dr.  L.  M.  John- 
son seemed  to  make  a  s|>ecialty  of  galvanism  as 
a  remedy  and  was  equipped  with  the  "Medical 
Calvanic  llattery  where  patients  can  receive  this 
gentle  and  agreeable  stimulus  at  all  times."  It 
was  also  provided  with  "a  jwnverful  Electro- 
Calvanic  resuscitating  Mattery  which  will  be 
free  for  the  Humane  Society  and  the  Faculty 
for  restoring  suspended  animation."  Dr.  John- 
son also  had  discovered  that  medicines  applied 
externally  were  "much  more  beneficial  and  more 
likely  to  subline  certain  forms  of  disease  than 
those  administered  internally  which  most  gen- 
erally irritate  and  do  much  mischief  to  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels  before  any  specific  action  can 
be  produced,  and  I  he  manner  of  applying  those 
medicines  externally  in  the  form  of  gas  is  cer- 
tainly a  discover)  the  most  valuable  in  medi- 
cine." His  institution  therefore  was  provided 
with  suitable  apparatus  for  applying  to  the  whole 
body  fumigation  of  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine, 
muriatic  acid,  alcohol  and  balsamic  medicines 
which  the  patient  could  avail  himself  of  without 
inconvenience  in  either  a  sitting  or  reclining  or 
horizontal  |>osturc. 

Another  remarkable  improvement  is  that  of 
Simon  Willard.  whose  newly  made  washing  ma- 
chine effected  "the  washing  entirely  by  com- 
pression of  the  soaped  clothes  immersed  by  small 
parcels  in  about  three  gallons  of  hot  water, 
forced  in  small  currents  between  thin  wash  reeds 
evenly  through  all  parts  of  the  clothes,  which 
alternately  revolve  and  change  their  position  at 
every  compressive  effort  of  the  washer;  thereby 
completely  cleansing  them  in  a  few  seconds  with 
perfect  tenderness  and  safety,  somewhat  similar 
in  principle  to  that  of  ladies  washing  riblxms 
or  other  delicate  articles,  by  squeezing  them  be- 
tween the  fingers  and  palm  of  the  hand."  The 
machine  was  so  "simple  in  operation  that  almost 
all  persons  can  readily  become  expert  wash  hands, 
thereby  obviating  in  the  many  cases  of  sickness  or 
inability  of  wives  and  daughters,  the  necessity 
of  hiring  strangers  to  half  wash  and  waste  soap 
and  clothes.  l!y  one  or  two  jhtsoiis  the  wash- 
ing part  of  four  or  five  dozen  pieces  can  be 
dispensed  with  by  this  machine  in  a  few  minutes 
yet  by  slow  operation  the  performance  is  suf- 
ficiently easy  for  a  child  fourteen  years  old  to 
excel  the  mother  drudging  at  the  rubbing  mode 
of  washing."    This  machine  dispensed  with  the 


"two  or  three  wash  tubs,  washboards,  wash  bar- 
rels, maul,  beetle  and  bench  ordinarily  used." 
Mr.  Willard  inveighs  heavily  against  prejudice 
against  new  inventions  and  against  the  lack  of 
consideration  by  legislatures  and  parliaments  of 
the  waste  involved  in  old  methods. 

Fancy  stores  seem  important  for  both  John 
Martin  of  Xo.  30  Main  street  and  T.  Winter 
of  Xo.  193  Main  street  have  long  advertise- 
ments offering  among  other  things,  "I-adics" 
Curls,  Ladies'  Mraidcs,  Ladies'  and  Ccntlemcn's 
Wigs,  Otto  of  Roses.  Milk  of  Roses.  Kalydor 
for  the  Complexion,  Macassar  Oil''  and  in  fact 
a  half  dozen  varieties  of  oils,  three  times  as 
many  fancy  soaps,  scented  waters,  hair  powders, 
rouge,  lip  salves  and  toilet  articles  of  all  kinds. 

J.  I).  Murphy  &  Company  announce  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  glass  cutting  manufactory 
where  they  manufacture  and  sell  cut  glass  de- 
canters, tumblers,  wines,  jelly  bowls,  fruit  dishes, 
salts,  lloating  island  ktsins,  vases,  cream  pitchers 
and  syllabubs. 

Joseph  D.  Hatfield  on  Third  Iktween  Walnut 
and  Main  kept  a  large  assortment  of  "Indies' 
Curls  and  I 'tiffs"  dressed  in  the  neatest  style  and 
agreed  to  repair  "Ladies'  Curls"  in  the  best  man- 
ner and  make  them  equal  to  new. 

A  familiar  name  is  that  'of  William  S.  Merrell 
at  the  Western  Market  Drug  Store  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Sixth  street  anil  Western  row  who  offered 
drugs,  paints  and  dye  stuffs  of  the  best  quality. 
This  name  still  used  in  connection  with  the 
corporation  which  is  the  legitimate  descendant 
of  this  drug  store  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest 
if  not  the  oldest  in  continuous  use  in  the  business 
annals  of  tne  city. 

lllKKC.TORIK.S  OF  183I.  1834  AMI  1 836. 

The  directories  tor  the  years  1831,  1834  and 
1836  carry  out  in  a  general  way  the  principles 
on  which  was  based  the  Directory  of  1829.  That 
of  1831  was  also  published  by  Robinson  and 
l"airbank  (southeast  corner  Main  and  Fifth 
streets).  The  Director)  of  1834  was  published 
by  F.  Deming  at  No.  5  Johnston  Row.  which 
as  to-day  was  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Waliiut  and  that  of  18311  by  J.  H.  Woodruff. 
The  last  one  was  printed  by  A.  I'ugh  &  Com- 
pany at  No.  iof>  Main  street.  Naturally  these 
last  directories  repeat  much  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  earlier  volumes  and  therefore 

I  s'i  exhaustive  a  consideration  of  them  is  not  de- 

1  sirable. 

All  three  directories  venture  at  population  sta- 
I  tistics.      The  first   gives  the  population  up  to 
August   1,   1830.  as  26.515  and  in  1831  up  to 
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March  i, — 28,014.  Of  these  1.194  were  blacks 
ami  imilattoes  and  1.937  resided  in  the  so-called 
"Liberties,"  In  1834  the  directory  gives  the 
population  as  taken  in  December,  1833,  but  will 
not  vouch  for  its  accuracy  and  conjectures  that 
the  number  given  is  below  the  actual  population. 
It  shows  a  decrease  from  the  figures  of  1831. 
The  total  is  27 .645 :  the  largest  number  are  in 
the  Fifth  Ward,  a  little  over  7,000;  the  Second 
Ward  has  a  little  over  6.000,  the  First  about 
5.000.  the  Third  about  4,000  and  the  Fourth 
about  3,000.  The  Liberties  contained  about  2,000 
inhabitants.  There  were  738  blacks,  none 
strangely  enough  in  the  Third  Ward.  In  1836 
the  directory  gives  the  population  as  29,000. 

In  1831  three  banks  are  mentioned:  The 
United  States  Branch  Bank,  the  Commercial 
t.ank  and  the  Savings  Institution.  In  1834  the 
last  named  institution  had  disappeared  and  there 
had  been  added  the  Lafayette  Bank,  the  Franklin 
Company  ami  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  &  Trust 
Company.  In  1836  appeared  in  addition  the 
Miami  Exporting  Company,  the  Exchange  Bank 
&  Savings  Institution  and  the  Cincinnati  Sav- 
ings Institution.  We  are  informed  that  in  1831 
that  money  was  in  great  demand  and  that  the 
hanks  discounted  notes  at  six  per  cent  although 
the  market  price  of  money  was  much  greater, 
usually  10  percent  on  mortgage  security  and 
one  to  three  percent  a  month  on  personal  se- 
curity. 

The  insurance  companies  with  their  lists  of 
officers  and  other  details  are  also  exploited  at 
length  in  all  these  directories. 

A  new  entry  in  1831  is  that  of  the  Woodward 
Free  C.rammar  School  whose  building  on 
Franklin  between  Sycamore  and  Broadway  was 
in  process  of  erection.  The  building  was  to 
consist  of  a  central  building  70  feet  square  and 
three  stories  high  with  two  wings,  two  stories 
high  <<o  by  40  feet  each,  and  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  be  completed  by  the  following 
fall  so  as  to  open  the  school.  '  The  school  in 
fact  opened  on  October  24,  1831.  In  1834  the 
number  of  pupils  in  this  institution  whose  name 
had  hecn  changed  to  Woodward  High  School 
was  120.  In  1836  it  was  changed  to  Woodward 
College  of  Cincinnati  and  the  advantages  for 
boys  designing  to  study  for  the  bar.  the  med- 
ical profession  or  the  "Sacred  Desk"  are  set 
forth  in  an  extended  notice.  The  Medical  College 
of  Ohio.  I^ine  Seminary,  Mechanics'  Institute 
are  noticed  at  length.  In  183 1  appears  the  no- 
tice of  the  Miami  I'niversitv  Medical  Depart- 
ment, with  Dr.  Drake  as  dean  and  the  Academv 
of  Medicine  which  was  to  furnish  a  summer 


course  of  lectures.  All  these  directories  contain 
long  lists  of  private  schools,  many  of  which 
are  commented  on  elsewhere,  and  discussions 
about  the  common  schools  which  were  in  process 
of  organization.  In  addition  to  the  usual  finan- 
cial, business  and  educational  institutions  there 
are  of  course  the  churches  with  their  ministers, 
the  religious  and  benevolent  societies  and  also 
lists  of  the  professional  men  of  the  city.  Other 
institutions  mentioned  in  the  different  directories 
are  the  Cincinnati  Lyceum,  the  Western  Aca- 
demic Institute  and  Board  of  Education,  the 
Athenxum  and  Collegiate  Institute  established  on 
Svcamorc  street  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Inquisition,  the  Cincinnati  Literary  Society, 
the  Teachers'  Association,  the  Western  Academy 
of  Natural  Science,  the  Hibernian  Society,  St. 
Peter's  Benevolent  Society,  the  Western  Literary 
Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teachers. 
Western  Education  Society,  Hamilton  County- 
Agricultural  .Society,  the  Scots'  Society  ami 
quite  a  number  of  temperance,  missionary. 
Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  organizations. 

An  entry  of  special  interest  in  the  Directory 
of  1836  is  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile 
Library  Association  which  had  obtained  its  char- 
ter on  January  5th  of  that  year  and  had  rooms 
on  the  north  side  of  Fourth  street  bctwe.cn  Main 
and  Sycamore.  Its  president  was  Moses  Ram- 
say and  librarian,  B.  F.  Doolittle,  and  it  had  at 
that  time  300  members,  over  1.000  volumes  and 
in  the  reading  room  the  principal  foreign  and 
American  reviews  and  periodicals  and  papers 
from  most  of  the  cities  of  the  I'nion. 

Five  breweries. — those  of  l'erry  &  Riley,  Dr. 
Price.  Metcalf  &  Attee,  Loft  house  ami  C.  and 
J.  Schultz. — a  button  factory  (Butler),  a  chem- 
ical laboratory,  eight  foundries,  nine  factories  and 
seven  steam  mills  are  also  enumerated  in  the  Di- 
rectory of  1831.  The  important  rows  and  build- 
ings at  this  time  are  also  given.  The  Commer- 
cial Row  was  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Main 
and  Water.  Not  far  from  it  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Front  was  Noble's  Row. 
( )n  Front  street  IxMwccn  Main  and  Walnut  was 
(Ireene's  Row.  The  southeast  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Front  was  Cassilly's  Row:  going  up 
Main  street  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Main  was  Moore's  Row  while  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  same  streets  was  Jones's  Row.  The 
northeast  comer  of  Fifth  and  Main  was  then  as 
now  Thorn's  Row.  The  northeast  corner  of 
Third  and  Vine  was  Foote's  Row.  a  little  row 
of  one-story  offices  in  front  of  the  handsome 
residence  of  John  F.  Foote.  At  the  corner  of 
T  hird  street  and  Masonic  alley  was  the  Masonic 
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Building  while  Carr's  Building  where  were  the 
city  offices  tor  so  many  years  was  on  Third 
street  between  Main  and  Sycamore.  Johnston's 
Row  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Johnston 
Building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Walnut.  Three  years  later  appear  several  more 
rows, — on  south  Canal  street  Jcssop's  Row  be- 
tween Main  street  and  St.  Clair  alley,  Perry's 
Row  between  the  same  alley  and  Walnut  street 
and  Smith's  Row  between  Main  and  Sycamore. 
Neff's  Row  was  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Second  and  Main  and  White's  Row  at  the  north- 
east corner.  Produce  Row  was  on  Main  between 
Ninth  and  Court.  In  1836  was  added  Wiggins 
&  Garness'  Row  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Wal- 
nut and  Water. 

The  hotels  in  1831  were  the  Cincinnati,  Broad- 
way, City,  White  Hall.  Commercial,  Dejinisoii's, 
Graham's,  McHenry's  and  Fox's.  In  1834  the 
hotels  included  the  Cincinnati,  Broadway  and 
Dennison  already  mentioned  and  the  I'earl  Street 
House  (Commercial)  kept  by  David  Griffin  at 
the  northeast  comer  of  I'earl  and  Walnut;  the 
Washington  House  kept  by  Hezekiah  box  on 
Front  between  Main  and  Walnut  and  Fbenezer 
Hulse's  House  (Fox's)  on  Main  between  Court 
and  Canal ;  the  Exchange  on  Front  between  Main 
and  Sycamore  kept  by  Guibert  and  Hughes; 
and  Henries  Hotel  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Main.  The  Cincinnati  Hotel  at  Front 
and  Broadway  was  kept  by  Joseph  Cromwell; 
the  Broadway  Hotel  at  Second  and  Broadway, 
by  John  D.  Harris  and  the  Dennison  on  Main  by 
William  Dennison. 

In  1836  the  Broadway  was  kept  by  Augustus 
Isham  and  the  Exchange  by  J.  W.  Garrison. 
H  curie's  Hotel  had  Ihtii  changed  to  City 
Hall  and  was  kept  by  Robert  B.  Wilson.  Other 
hotels  mentioned  were  the  Main  Street  Hotel  on 
Main  near  Canal.  Congress  Hall  on  the  south 
side  of  Front  between  Main  and  Walnut,  Marine 
Hotel  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Lower  Market 
and  Broadway.  Greene's  Hotel  on  Front  between 
Broadway  and  Pike,  Washington  Hall  on  Water 
between  Main  and  Walnut.  I^fayette  Hall  oil 
Lower  Market  between  Sycamore  and  Broad- 
way. Pennsylvania  Fun  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Elm.  City  Hotel  on  Sycamore  be- 
tween Second  and  Lower  Market  and  the  Wal- 
nut Street  llou<e  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Walnut.  The  names  of  these  hostel- 
ries  seem  to  have  changed  frequently.  Five 
taverns  are  also  given  in  the  directory  of  1bat 
year. 

In  the  directory  of  1831  appears  the  following 
announcement : 


"During  the  past  year  a  new  street  was  opened, 
extending  Lower  Market  street  from  Main  to 
Walnut :  and  both  sides  of  it  are  now,  or  soon 
will  be,  wholly  built  up  with  brick  warehouses 
and  other  buildings,  all  of  which  are  beautiful 
and  substantial.  The  hotel  on  the  corner,  where 
the  new  street  enters  Walnut,  wdl  lie  one  of  the 
most  splendid  edifices  in  the  Western  country. 
It  is  five  stories  high  above  the  basement,  and  is  to 
be  covered  with  marble  columns.  The  new 
street  has  received  the  name  of  'Pearl  street,' 
and  promises  to  be  to  Cincinnati  what  its  cele- 
brated namesake  is  to  New  York. 

"Among  the  best  buildings  erected  in  1830 
we  wotdd  mention,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
Greene's  splendid  row  on  Front  street  ;  Cassilh/'s 
&  Carter's  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Front;  and  Moore's  011  the  southeast  corner  of 
Main  and  Fourth  streets.  Much  more  taste  has 
been  displayed  in  the  models  of  private  dwell- 
ings than  heretofore,  especially  in  those  erected 
on  Fourth  street.  Of  the  public  buildings  fin- 
ished during  the  past  year,  we  would  mention 
the  Catholic  AtlieiKcum,  the  Unitarian  and  the 
Second  Presbyterian  churches.  The  latter  is  con- 
sidered by  good  judges  one  of  the  best  models 
of  the  Doric  in  the  United  States.  It  is  of  brick, 
but  its  front,  pillars,  and  sides  are  covered  with 
cement,  in  imitation  of  marble.  The  cost  of  this 
church  was  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
( )n  its  cupola  has  been  placed  a  public  clock, 
which  belongs  to  the  city." 

The  Directory  of  1829  had  announced  the  com- 
pletion to  Main  street  of  the  Miami  Canal  and 
its  successful  opening  for  navigation  during  the 
year  preceding.  In  1831  we  are  told  that  in 
the  year  previous  the  excavation  had  been  com- 
menced to  continue  this  canal  to  the  river  and 
it  was  extended  from  the  head  of  Main  street 
across  Deer  creek  over  which  it  passed  by  a 
large  culvert.  Here  it  was  proposed  that  it 
should  stop  for  a  time  and  the  water  power 
was  leased  along  the  borders  of  the  line.  In 
1834  the  length  of  the  canal  is  given  as  67 
miles.  It  contained  32  locks  born  the  bottom 
of  the  canal  at  Main  street  to  low  water  mark 
on  the  Ohio.  The  fall  was  106.27  ft'°t  which 
with  tin  3.73  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  lower 
lock  made  the  entire  lockage  at  Cincinnati  110 
feet  running  through  a  distance  of  73  chains  and 
18  links.  To  overcome  this  there  were  then 
building  10  locks  of  1  1  feet  lift  which  were 
to  be  finished  in  the  following  July.  The  total 
cost  of  the  canal  was  given  as  $881,477.  an<'  tnc 
tolls  collected  for  the  year  1833.  $52,017.03,  an 
increase  of  37  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
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THE  CITY  TO  THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL-HI. 

CONTEMPORARY  ACCOUNTS. 

Somb  Noted  Visitors — Buli,ock. — Mrs.  Trollope  and  the  Bazaar — Atwatkr — Thomas— Hamil- 
ton— Vigne — Hoffman  —  Chevalier  —  Ellis  —  Harriet  Martinf.au  —  Murray  —  Captain 
Marry  at— Reminiscences  of  "Old  Man  "--Contemporary  Views  of  the  City. 


The  chapter  on  the  directories  gives  from  a 
statistical  side  the  development  of  the  city  from 
the  year  1819  at  which  time  it  first  hecame  a 
city  until  the  end  of  the  first  half  century  of  the 
life  of  the  settlement.  A  different  point  of  view 
is  that,  of  course,  of  the  various  distinguished 
people  who  visited  the  city  during  this  time. 
Cincinnati  was  already  one  of  the  leading  points 
of  interest  to  foreigners  who  came  to  America 
to  visit  and  many  of  them  have  left  entertain- 
ing comments  upon  their  experiences  here. 

SOMK  NOTKII  VISITORS. 

In  May,  1826,  came  his  highness,  Bcrnhard, 
Duke  of  Saxe-VVeimar  Eisenach.  The  preva- 
lence of  the  smallpox  at  I-ouisvillc.  from  which 
town  his  party  came,  caused  an  examination  by 
health  officers  before  they  were  j>ermiUed  to 
land.  The  Duke  stopped  at  "Mack's,  a  good 
hotel,  near  the  shore."  The  town  consisted 
"mostly  of  brick  houses"  and  the  streets  were 
wide,  well  pa  veil  and  had  sidewalks.  At  the  top 
of  a  hill  there  was  a  view  resembling  a  pano- 
rama. Here  they  were  building  a  large  Catholic 
Cathedral.  The  Duke  visited  some  book  stores 
and  the  Western  Museum.  Two  wooden  bridges 
crossed  Deer  creek,  across  which  was  the  high- 
est hill  in  the  vicinity,  the  view  from  which 
"even  in  Europe  would  he  considered  as  very 
handsome."  Callers  included  Morgan  Neville 
and  Peyton  S.  Symmcs.  who  drew  his  like- 
ness,   lie  was  conducted  to  see  the  remains  of 


Indian  antiquities  "which  are  yet  existing,  and 
which  could  scarcely  be  recognized.  We  as- 
cended an  Indian  mound  which  is  about  thirty 
feet  high,  situated  in  a  garden.  One  ]Kirt  of  it 
had  been  cut  off.  but  nothing  being  found  in 
it,  they  began  to  plant  it  with  trees."  (  Travels 
Through  North  America,  Vol.  II,  p.  138.) 

lit  l.LOCK. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  visitors 
was  an  Englishman,  W.  I  hillock,  who  had  made 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  the  owner  of  a 
museum  in  London.  In  1815  he  had  given  an 
exhibition  at  Egyptian  Hall  in  that  city.  There 
he  exhibited  among  other  curiosities  the  carriage 
of  Napoleon,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Emperor  at  Waterloo.  I  hi  I  lock  is  said  to  have 
paid  over  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  it,  but 
within  two  years  he  cleared  considerably  over 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  exhibiting  it 
throughout  England.  Almost  a  million  people 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  vehicle  and 
many  nut  unlike  their  descendants  of  the  present 
day  were  willing  to  pay  a  still  larger  fee  for  the 
opportunity  of  sitting  in  a  seat  that  had  held 
so  great  a  personage.  In  1827  Hullock  and  his 
wife  traveled  on  the  Western  Continent.  They 
first  made  a  tour  of  Mexico  and  came  by  way  of 
New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati.  They  traveled  on 
the  'beautiful  steamboat  George  Washington, 
built  at  Cincinnati  and  certainly  the  finest  fresh 
water  vessel  I  had  seen." 
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Upon  his  return  to  England,  Bullock  published 
in  London  a  sketch  of  his  journey,  in  which  he 
included  the  well  known  "Cincinnati  in  1826" 
by  Drake  and  Mansfield.  His  purpose  in  doing 
this  was  to  interest  his  people  in  the  city  and 
particularly  in  a  settlement  which  he  proposed 
to  establish  opposite  Cincinnati  just  l>clow  Mill 
creek,  where  the  town  of  Ludlow  now  stands ; 
this  was  to  be  called  Hygeia.  A  very  clal>oratc 
plat  of  the  proposed  city  is  prefixed  to  his  vol- 
ume. This  plat  was  made  by  J.  B.  Papworth, 
architect  to  the  King  of  "Wurtemburg." 

Mr.  Bullock  was  much  impressed  with  the 
city,  which  he  first  saw  on  Raster  Sunday,  1827. 
He  specially  mentions  the  elegant  house  and  ex- 
tensive estate  called  "Elmwood,"  the  residence 
of  Thomas  I).  Carneal,  Esq.,  which  was  pointed 
out  to  him  as  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  this 
part  of  America.  He  passed  the  powder  works 
and  the  bridge  over  Mill  creek  and  observed 
the  glass  houses,  paper  mills,  foundries  and  other 
demonstrations  of  a  flourishing  and  rising  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  city.  As  it  was 
Easter  Sunday  "the  landing  was  crowded  with 
respectable  well  dressed  people."  L'pon  their 
landing  they  were  introduced  to  Col.  Andrew 
Mack,  the  proprietor  of  the  principal  hotel  (Cin- 
cinnati Hotel),  which  struck  Bullock  as  an  es- 
tablishment of  order,  regularity  and  comfort  that 
would  do  credit  to  any  city  of  Europe.  The 
numljcr  and  respectability  of  its  guests  proved 
at  once  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  in 
the  country.  The  dinner-bell  summoned  us  at 
two  o'clock,  and  we  found  an  assemblage  of 
about  seventy  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  the  former 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  Mrs.  Mack,  while 
the  Colonel  was  on  his  feet,  attending  to  the 
wants  of  his  guests,  and  seeing  that  the  waiters 
were  attending  to  their  duty.  The  dinner  was 
such,  that  an  epicure,  from  whatever  part  of 
the  world  he  might  have  arrived,  would  have 
had  little  cause  to  complain,  as  in  no  part  of  my 
travels  have  I  seen  a  table  spread  with  more 
profusion,  or  better  served :  the  only  occasion  of 
complaint  with  an  Englishman  would  arise  from 
the  want  of  warm  plates,  and  a  little  more  time 
to  have  enjoyed  the  repast,  twenty  minutes  only 
being  allowed  by  the  industrious  habits  of  this 
part  of  America,  for  their  principal  meal.  Little 
wine  is  used  at  the  dinner-table:  the  guests, 
being  principally  merchants,  who  prefer  this 
mode  of  living  to  housekeeping,  return  immedi- 
ately to  their  stores,  or  counting-houses,  with 
a  better  relish  for  business  than  is  usually  found 
after  the  enjoyment  of  the  bottle.     I  should 


have  stated  that,  before  dinner,  we  underwent 
the  undeviating  ceremony  of  introduction  to  the 
principal  guests,  who  were  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room.  In  no  "part  of  the  old  Continent 
that  I  have  visited  are  strangers  treated  with 
more  attention,  politeness  and  lespect,  than  in 
Cincinnati." 

Mr.  Bullock  was  so  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  treated  with  this  attention  regard- 
less of  his  being  without  letters  of  introduction 
that  he  concluded  to  remain  a  few  days  and 
"ultimately,  probably  to  end  our  lives  with  them." 

The  next  morning  he  took  a  stroll  to  the 
market  at  an  early  hour,  where  he  observed  a 
novel  and  interesting  sight.  "Several  hundred 
wagons,  tilted,  with  white  canvas  and  each 
drawn  with  three  or  four  horses  with  a  pole 
were  backed  against  the  pavement,  or  footway, 
of  the  market  place,  anil  the  tailboard  or  flap 
of  the  wagon  turned  down  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  counter  and  convert  the  body  of  the 
carriage  into  a  portable  shop,  in  which  were 
seated  the  owners  in  the  midst  of  the  displayed 
produce  of  their  farms."  This  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  seen  an  American  market  and 
naturally  the  strange  sight,  which  can  be  seen 
any  day  in  Cincinnati  at  the  present  time,  struck 
him  as  quite  peculiar.  The  superior  quality  of 
the  articles  of  sale  as  well  as  their  low  price' i in 
pressed  him.  For  a  hind  quarter  of  mutton  the 
price  was  thirteen  pence,  a  turkey  "that  would 
have  borne  a  comparison  with  the  best  Christ- 
mas bird  from  Norfolk."  was  the  same  price. 
Fowls  were  worth  from  three  to  four  pence  each 
and  a  fine  roasting  pig  ready  for  the  spit  a  shilling 
and  three  pence,  beef  three  half  pence  per  pound, 
pork  one  penny  per  pound,  while  butter,  cheese, 
corn  and  flour  were  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  fish  market  was  particularly  good  and  as- 
paragus superior  in  goodness  and  size  to  that 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  about  one-fourth  as  ex- 
pensive. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  descended  the  Ohio 
in  a  small  wherry  and  viewed  the  city  from  one 
of  the  Kentucky  hills.  "The  extended  prospect 
reminded  us  strongly  of  the  view  from  Rich- 
mond Hill:  the  same  delightful  variety  of  hill 
and  dale,  enriched  by  the  windings  of  the  tran- 
quil Ohio,  with  its  various  vessels  for  pleasure 
and  commerce.  Its  gently  swelling  hills,  how- 
ever, are  covered  with  wood  and  forests,  which 
have  no  equal  in  Europe:  even  the  charms  of 
art  and  refinement  are  not  wanting  to  complete 
the  scene,  as  the  elegant  white  villas  of-  many 
of  the  more  opulent  inhabitants,  already  make 
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their  appearance  in  the  most  romantic  situations 
in  the  vicinity." 

Mr.  Bullock  was  convinced  that  for  the  indus- 
trious person  with  a  small  income  no  situation 
he  had  seen  embraced  so  many  advantages  for 
a  place  of  residence  as  this  rising  and  prosperous 
little  city  with  its  extremely  healthy  site,  salubri- 
ous climate,  rich  soil,  cheapness  of  supplies,  in- 
dustrious and  kind  inhabitants,  its  excellent  pub- 
lic institutions  and  enjoyable  society.  The  in- 
terest derived  from  capital  was  treble  what  it 
was  in  Europe  while  the  expense  of  living  was 
not  one-third  as  much.  As  a  result  he  pur- 
chased shortly  afterwards  the  estate  of  Mr.  Car- 
neal,  which  included  some  thousand  acres.  The 
residence  of  brick  and  stone  with  three  hand- 
some fronts  was  considered  the  completest  resi- 
dence in  the  country  and  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  even  in  the  Atlantic  cities.  In  the  woods 
were  many  varieties  of  birds,  mocking  birds, 
redbirds,  nightingales,  orioles,  as  well  as  wild 
ducks  and  quail,  while  through  the  parks  were 
tamed  deer  and  a  pair  of  elk  as  well  as  some 
.American  buffalo.  Beautiful  indeed  must  have 
been  the  place  as  described  by  this  enthusiastic 
traveler. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  his  description  of 
this  residence: 

"It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  more  beauti- 
ful, healthful  or  fertile  spot.  A  ride  around 
its  boundaries  embraces  every  variety  of  land- 
scape. Us  general  feature  is  level,  gently  rising 
from  the  river  into  undiilatory  hill  and  valley, 
resembling  the  finest  part  of  the  County  of 
Devon,  excepting  that  the  portion  farthest  from 
the  river  is  clothed  with  woods,  to  which,  from 
the  size  ot  the  trees,  their  beauty  and  variety, 
nothing  in  Europe  can  comj>are.  The  prospect 
from  the  hill  and  over  this  part  of  the  Valley  of 
Ohio,  the  noble  river  winding  through  it,  en- 
livened by  the  passing  steamboats,  with  colors 
waving  and  signal  guns  echoing  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  its  floating  arks  laden  with  stores 
for  the  settlers  on  the  shores,  besides  the  sailing 
and  fishing  boats,  on  one  side  of  the  river  the 
beautiful,  rising  city,  with  domes,  pinnacles, 
public  buildings  and  manufactories,  and  on  the 
other  bank  the  villages  of  Newport  and  Cov- 
ington, together  form  a  view  such  as  would 
require  a  much  abler  pen  than  mine  to  do  jus- 
tice to. 

"I  have  not,  since  I  left  England,  seen  a 
house  so  completely  furnished  with  all  the  ele- 
gancies and  refinements  of  society,  nor  a  more 
hospitable  and  abundant  board,  which  is  wholly 


supplied  from  his  own  grounds.  Better  beef  and 
mutton  could  not  be  desired,  dame  is  so  plenti- 
ful that  it  is  easily  and  abundantly  procured 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  house.  Fish  of  the 
finest  kinds,  in  great  variety,  are  taken  in  the 
Ohio,  within  a  still  shorter  distance,  and  kept 
alive  in  pens  at  the  banks ;  and  a  well  stored 
kitchen-garden,  orchard  and  vineyard  of  25  acres, 
planted  with  all  the  best  vegetables  and  fruit  of 
the  United  States  contribute  to  the  general  stock ; 
in  short,  every  necessary  and  luxury  of  life,  ex- 
cepting tea  and  coffee,  is  produced  on  the  estate. 
The  house  is  situated  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  about 
150  yards  from  the  river,  with  beautiful  pleasure 
grounds  in  front,  laid  out  with  taste  and  deco- 
rated with  varieties  of  magnificent  plants  and 
flowers  to  which  we  are  yet  strangers.  It  com- 
mands a  full  view  of  the  river  and  all  that 
passes  on  it." 

The  plat  of  the  proposed  town  of  Hygeia 
shows  a  most  beautiful  arrangement.  On  the 
river  front  were  parks  known  as  Horticultural 
Garden  and  Agricultural  Garden  and  the  streets 
running  back  were  wide  and  received  imposing 
names.  Places  for  landing,  inns,  town  hall,  li- 
brary, churches,  theatre,  baths,  public  buildings, 
shops,  fountain,  school,  chapel,  cemetery,  and 
even  a  brewery  are  indicated.  ( Bullock's  Journey 
Through  the -Western  States.) 

He  brought  with  him  on  his  return  from  Eu- 
rope a  number  of  beautiful  pictures  ami  "Elm- 
wood  Hall"  became  for  a  few  years  the  show 
place  of  the  neighborhood.  He  did  not  nfeet 
with  proper  encouragement  and  he  finaliv  sold 
the  building  and  some  700  acres  of  land  to  Israel 
E.  I.udlow.  the  son  of  the  pioneer.  He  himself 
retired  to  another  part  of  the  estate,  where  he 
lived  for  five  years,  when  he  sold  the  rest  of 
the  property  to  the  same  purchaser. 

The  writer  of  "The  Americans  As  They  Are," 
referring  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Cincinnati 
in  1827,  says:  "Most  of  the  houses  in  the  city- 
are  elegant,  many  ari-  truly  beautiful;  but  they 
belong  to  the  hank  of  the  United  States,  which 
possesses  at  least  200  of  the  finest  houses  in 
Cincinnati.  The  building  mania  obtained  such 
strong  hold  of  the  inhabitants,  that  most  of 
them  forgot  their  actual  means:  and  accordingly, 
having  drawn  money  from  the  bank  which  they 
were  unable  to  refund,  they  had  at  last  to  give 
up  lots  and  buildings  to  the  United  States'  bank." 

The  same  writer  found  the  prevailing  matters 
of  society  to  be  those  "peculiar  to  larger  cities, 
without  the  formalities  and  mannerism  of  the 
Eastern  seaports.    Freedom  of  thought  prevails 
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in  a  high  degree,  ami  toleration  is  exercised  with- 
out limitation.  The  women  are  considered  very 
handsome;  their  deport nient  is  free  from  pride; 
hut  simple  and  unassuming  as  the)  appear,  they 
evince  a  high  taste  for  literary  and  mental  ac- 
complishments." 

MRS  TROl.l.OI'K  AND  TI1K  UAZAAR. 

Mrs.  Frances  Trollope,  whose  remarks  on  Cin- 
cinnati and  its  institutions  have  heen  so  freely 
quoted,  was  an  F.nglishwoman  of  a  distinguished 
family  and  of  great  ability.  She  was  known  as 
the  most  voluminous  English  authoress  of  her 
time  and  also  as  a  mother  of  two  sons. — Thomas 
Adolphus  Trollope.  a  most  voluminous  writer  on 
travel,  history  and  Italian  life  and  manners,  and 
Anthony  Trollope.  probably  the  most  prolific  of 
Fnglish  novelists. 

Mrs.  Trollope  came  to  Cincinnati  with  her 
son  ami  two  daughters  in  1828  and  was  joined 
the  following  year  by  her  husband  and  other 
son.  She  took  a  little  house  on  Hamilton  road 
at  Mohawk  and  determined  to  establish  her  son 
in  business  here.  The  Bazaar  was  the  result 
of  that  determination.  In  spite  of  the  hope- 
ful tone  of  the  author  of  the  directory  in  the 
account  quoted,  the  building  was  sold  before 
completion  to  pay  the  liens  of  mechanics  who 
had  worked  upon  it  and  subsequently  underwent 
many  alterations  and  many  vicissitudes.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  newly  established  Ohio  Me- 
chanics' Institute  for  $io,cxx>  and  furnished  two 
large  halls  for  the  use  of  this  institution  to- 
gether with  rooms  for  a  library,  for  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Science,  and  accommodations  for 
the  family  of  Dr.  Craig,  the  president  of  the 
Institute,  and  afterwards  for  Dr.  Locke,  who 
succeeded  him.  To  raise  the  $3,000  to  make  the 
first  payment,  the  Institute  gave  a  public  ball, 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  mass  meeting  for 
the  lovers  of  amusement,  where  "various  classes 
of  society  could  mingle  with  that  kindliness  of 
feeling  which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  innocent 
amusement  to  excite  and  under  circumstances  in 
which  nothing  hut  pleasing  excitement  without 
any  evil  passions  could  prevail.  To  obtain  a 
floor  sufficiently  extensive  the  theatre  was  taken 
and  the  pit  floored  over  and  connected  with  the 
stage :  the  boxes  were  appropriated  to  those  who 
desired  only  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  splendid 
pageant,  with  a  great  assemblage  of  happy  and 
beautiful  faces  and  forms."  (Fcxite's  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  p.  84.) 

Afterwards  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  building,  because  of  its  fail- 


ure to  pay  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money. 
The  building  is  thus  described : 

"Tin-:  Bazaar. — This  exotic  title  carries  the 
imagination  directly  to  Constantinople,  so  cele- 
brated for  Mosques,  Minarets.  Caravanseras  and 
Bazaars.  In  sober  Fnglish,  Uazaar  signifies  a 
fair  or  market  place.  The  building  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  and  which  is 
now  in  rapid  progress  towards  completion,  is 
called  the  Bazaar,  although  but  a  small  portion 
of  its  ample  area  is  to  be  appropriated  to  its 
legitimate  uses  as  a  constant  mart.  The  name, 
albeit,  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
edifice,  the  freestone  front  of  which  exhibits  a 
rich  and  beautiful  specimen  of  arabesque  archi- 
tecture, combining  the  airy  lightness  of  the 
Grecian  with  the  somhrous  gravity  of  the  Gothic 
taste.  The  basement  story,  which  is  entered  by 
three  several  flights  of  stone  steps,  contains 
divers  neat  and  commodious  apartments.  Those 
fronting  the  street  are  designed  for  an  Exchange 
Coffee  House,  one  of  them  to  he  fitted  up  and 
furnished  as  a  Bar  Room,  the  other  to  be  appro- 
priated, as  the  name  imports,  to  the  transaction 
of  general  Commercial  Business.  Over  the 
basement  is  a  splendid  compartment.  60  feet  by 
28.  and  ornamented  by  two  rows  of  Columns 
passing  through  it.  This  room  gives  title,  if 
not  character,  to  the  building.  Mere  is  to  be  held 
The  Bazaar,  where,  it  is  presumable,  everv  use- 
ful'and  useless  article  in  dress,  in  stationary  in 
light  and  ornamental  household  furniture,  chinas 
and  more  pellucid  porcelains,  with  every  gewgaw 
that  can  contribute  to  the  splendor  ami  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  exhibition,  from  the  sparkling 
necklace  of  'Lady  fair'  to  the  Exquisite's  safety- 
chain,  will  be  displayed  and  vended. 

"In  the  rear  of  the  Bazaar  is  an  elegant  Saloon, 
where  Ices  and  other  refreshments  will  lend  their 
allurements  to  the  fascinations  of  architectural 
novelty.  This  Saloon  opens  to  a  spacious  Bal- 
cony, which  in  its  turn  conducts  to  an  Exhibition 
Gallery,  that  is  at  present  occupied  by  Mr,  Her- 
vieu's  superb  picture  of  Lafayette's  landing  at 
Cincinnati.  Above  the  Bazaar  is  a  magnificent 
Ball  Room,  the  front  of  which,  looking  upon 
the  street,  will  receive  the  ravs  of  the  Sun.  or 
emit  the  rival  splendors  of  its  gas-illuntined 
walls,  by  three  ample,  arabesque  windows,  which 
give  an  unrivalled  lightness  and  grace  to  the  fes- 
tive hall.  The  walls  and  the  arched  and  lofty 
ceiling  of  this  delectable  apartment  are  to  be 
decorated  by  the  powerful  pencil  of  Mr.  Hervieti. 
The  rear  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  an  orchestral 
gallery,  whence  dulcet  music  will  guide  'the  light 
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fantastic  lw'  thro'  the  mazes  of  the  giddy 
dance. 

"Behind  the  Ball  Room  is  another  superb  Sa- 
loon, issuing  also  to  a  Balcony.  This  division 
is  assigned  to  the  accommodation  of  gentle- 
men's private  parties,  where  the  beau  monde  may 
regale  themselves  when  ami  how  they  list.  Over 
Jhis  is  a  circular  structure  of  exceedingly  light 
and  beautiful  proportions,  which  is  intended  for 
Panoramic  Exhibitions  ;  and  around  it  is  con- 
structed, in  concentric  circles,  an  airy  Corridor, 
from  whence  the  eye,  that  has  l>cen  already  de- 
lighted to  satiety  by  the  exhibitions  of  art.  may 
recreate  itself  amid  the  varied  beauties  and 
blandishments  of  nature. 

"The  rear  of  this  unique  and  multifidous  edi- 
fice presents  a  noble  Facade  of  Egyptian  Col- 
umns, which  will  vie,  in  magnificence  anil  nov- 
elty, with  the  Arabian  windows  that  decorate  its 
front.  The  apartments  are  all  to  be  lighted  by 
Gas,  furnished  by  Mr.  Dclany.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement and  architectural  device  of  this  su-- 
perb  building  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  taste 
and  skill  of  Mr.  1 'aimer,  the  architect.  The 
interior  dimensions  of  the  building  are: 

"Length   104  feet 

"Width    80  " 

"Height  to  the  top  of  the  Spire,  which 

is  to  surmount  a  cupola   80  " 

"Height  from  the  base  to  cornice   33  " 

"  The  Bazaar  stands  on  Third  strict,  East  of 
Broadway."    (Directory  of  iSni,  p.  175.) 

The  picture  of  Hervicu  is  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  reception  to  Lafayette.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  which  bail  lieen  so  elaborately 
decorated  were  afterwards,  when  the  building 
had  passed  into  other  hands,  covered  with  suc- 
cessive coats  of  whitewash,  and  finally  of  wall 
paper,  which  Mr.  Foote  well  calls  as  striking 
an  exhibition  of  vandalism  as  their  original  paint- 
ing was  of  tolly  as.  although  not  works  of  very 
high  art,  they  possessed  too  much  merit  to  he  de- 
faced.   (  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  p.  206.) 

Mrs.  Trollope's  residence  in  the  Gano  place 
at  Mohawk  while  in  Cincinnati  is  described  by 
her  son.  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollopc,  in  his  hook 
published  over  a  half  century  later.  He  did  not 
find  the  country  about  Cincinnati  especially  in- 
teresting or  beautiful  and  was  much  disappointed 
bv  the  Ohio. — La  HcUc  Rh-icrc.  He  tells  us 
that  the  house  was  roomy  and  bright  looking, 
Intiit  of  wood  and  all  white  with  the  exception 
of  the  green  Venetian  blinds.  It  stood  in  its 
own  grounds  hut  these  grounds  consisted  of  a 
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large  field,  uncultivated  save  for  a  few  potatoes 
in  one  corner  of  it,  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  place  was  made  unkempt  looking— not 
squalid  because  everything  was  too  new  and 
clean  looking  for  that — by  uncompleted  essays 
toward  a  making  of  a  road  from  the  entrance 
gate  to  the  house,  and  by  fragments  of  board- 
ing and  timber  which  it  had  apparently  been 
worthy  no  one's  while  to  collect  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  house  was  completed.  "With  all 
this  there  was  an  air  of  roominess  and  bright- 
ness which  seemed  to  me  very  pleasant.  The 
house  was  some  five  or  ten  minutes'  walk  from 
what  might  be  considered  the  commencement  of 
the  town  but  it  is  no  doubt  by  this  time,  if  it 
stands  at  all,  more  nearly  in  the  center  of  it." 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  building  is  men- 
tioned by  Anthony  Trollope  upon  his  visit  to  the 
city  in  1861  and  1862.  He  found  that  the  house, 
which  at  the  time  of  its  erection  was  considered 
the  great  building  of  the  town,  had  become  sadly- 
eclipsed  and  by  no  means  reared  its  head  proudly 
among  the  great  blocks  around  it.  "It  had  be- 
come a  Physicomcdical  institute  when  I  was 
there,  and  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  quack 
doctor  on  one  side  and  of  a  college  of  rights-of- 
women  female  medical  professors  on  the  other. 
'I  believe,  sir,  no  man  or  woman  ever  made  a 
dollar  in  that  building ;  and  as  for  rent,  I  don't 
even  expect  it.'  Such  was  the  account  given  of 
the  unfortunate  Bazaar  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor." The  building  was  subsequently  torn 
down  in  March,  1881,  to  make  way  for  the  Lor- 
raine Building,  which  stands  on  its  site,  the  site 
of  the  southwest  blix'khouse  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton. 

1'iifortunately,  as  stated,  Mrs.  Trollope's  busi- 
ness venture  did  not  succeed,  and  after  a  resi- 
dence of  a  little  more  than  two  years  she  left 
the  city.  The  impressions  made  upon  her  must 
have  been  very  unpleasant,  for  in  her  subsequent 
book.  "Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans." 
she  gives  a  most  contemptuous,  if  amusing,  ac- 
count of  the  city.  Her  observation,  however, 
was  keen  and  if  allowances  are  made  for  her 
natural  disap|x>intment  and  rather  petulant  de- 
sire to  make  ridiculous  the  scene  of  her  failure 
her  work  is  well  worth  quoting  as  a  contem- 
porary account  of  the  town : 

"We  reached  Cincinnati  on  the  tenth  of  Feb- 
ruary. It  is  finely  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
a  hill  (hat  rises  gently  from  the  water's  edge, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  city  of  striking  appear- 
ance:  it  wants  domes,  towers,  and  steeples;  but 
its  landing  place  is  noble,  extending  for  more 
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than  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  it  is  well  paved  and 
surrounded  by  neat  though  not  handsome  build- 
ings. I  have' seen  fifteen  steamboats  lying  there 
at  once,  and  still  half  the  wharf  was  unoccupied. 

"The  sight  of  bricks  and  mortar  was  really 
refreshing,  and  a  house  of  three  stories  l<x>ked 
splendid.  Of  this  splendor  we  saw  repeated 
specimens,  and  moreover  a  brick  church  which, 
from  its  two  little  peaked  spires,  was  called  the 
two-homed  church.  *  *  *  Certainly  it  was 
not  a  little  town,  about  the  sire  of  Salisbury, 
without  even  an  attempt  at  beauty  in  any  of  its 
edifices,  and  with  only  just  enough  of  the  air  of 
a  city  to  make  it  noisy  and  bustling.  The  popu- 
lation is  greater  than  the  appearance  of  the  town 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  This  is  partly  owing 
to  the  number  of  free  negroes  who  herd  to- 
gether in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city,  called  Little 
Africa,  and  partly  to  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion around  the  paper  mills  and  other  manu- 
factories. I  believe  the  number  of  inhabitants 
exceeds  twenty  thousand. 

"At  that  time  I  think  Main  street,  which  is  the 
principal  avenue,  and  runs  through  the  whole 
town,  answering  to  the  High  street  of  our  old 
cities,  was  the  only  one  entirely  paved.  The 
trottoir  (sidewalk)  is  of  brick,  tolerably  well  laid, 
but  it  is  inundated  by  every  shower,  as  Cincin- 
nati has  no  drains  whatever.  *  *  1  W  ere  it 
furnished  with  drains  of  the  simplest  arrange- 
ment, the  heavy  showers  of  the  climate  would 
keep  them  constantly  clean;  as  il  is.  these  show- 
ers wash  the  higher  streets,  only  to  de|>osit  their 
tilth  in  the  first  level  spot ;  and  this  happens  to 
be  in  the  street  second  in  importance  to  Main 
street,  running  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  con- 
taining most  of  the  large  warehouses  of  the 
town.  This  deposit  is  a  dreadful  nuisance,  and 
must  be  productive  of  miasma  during  the  hot 
weather. 

"To  the  north,  Cincinnati  is  bounded  by  a 
range  of  forest -covered  hills,  sufficiently  steep 
and  rugged  to  prevent  their  being  built  upon 
or  easily  cultivated,  but  not  sufficiently  high  to 
command  from  their  summits  a  view  of  any  con- 
siderable extent.  Deep  and  narrow  water- 
courses, dry  in  summer,  but  bringing  down 
heavy  streams  in  winter,  divide  these  hills  into 
many  separate  heights,  and  this  furnishes  the 
only  variety  the  landscape  offers  for  many  miles 
around  the  town.  The  lovely  Ohio  is  a  beauti- 
ful feature  wherever  it  is  visible,  but  the  only 
part  of  the  city  that  has  the  advantage  of  its 
beauty  is  the  street  nearest  to  its  bank. 

"Though  I  do  not  quite  sympathize  with  those 


who  consider  Cincinnati  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  earth,  I  certainly  think  it  a  city  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  importance,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  thirty  years  ago  the  aboriginal 
forest  occupied  the  ground  where  it  stands,  and 
every  month  appears  to  extend  its  limits  and 
its  wealth.  *  *  *  During  nearly  two  years 
that  I  resided  in  Cincinnati  or  its  neighborhood, 
I  neither  saw  a  beggar  nor  a  man  of  sufficient 
fortune  to  permit  his  ceasing  his  efforts  to  in- 
crease it.  Thus  every  bee  in  the  hive  is  actively 
employed  in  search  of  that  honey  of  Hybla,  vul- 
garly called  money;  neither  art.  science,  learning, 
nor  pleasure  can  seduce  them  from  its  pur- 
suit. 

"Notwithstanding  fourteen  hundred  new 
dwellings  had  been  erected  the  preceding  year, 
the  demand  for  houses  greallv  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply- 

"Perhaps  the  most  advantageous  feature  in 
Cincinnati  is  its  market,  which,  for  excellence, 
abundance,  and  cheapness,  can  hardly,  I  should 
think,  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world,  if 
F  except  the  luxury  of  fruits,  which  are  very 
inferior  to  any  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  There  are 
no  butchers,  fishmongers,  or  indeed  any  shop 
for  eatables,  except  bakeries,  as  they  are  called, 
in  the  town :  everything  must  be  purchased  at 
market.  *  *  *  The  beef  is  excellent,  and 
the  highest  price  when  we  were  there,  four 
cents  (about  twopence)  the  pound,  the  mutton 
was  inferior,  and  so  was  the  veal,  to  the  eye. 
but  it  ate  well,  though  not  very  fat :  the  price 
was  about  the  same.  The  poultry  was  excellent ; 
fowls  or  full-sized  chickens,  ready  for  the  table, 
twelve  cents,  but  much  less  if  bought  alive  and 
not  quite  fat ;  turkeys  about  fifty  cents,  and  geese 
the  same.  The  Ohio  furnishes  several  sorts  of 
fish,  some  of  them  very  good,  and  always  to 
be  found  cheap  and  abundant  in  the  market. 
Eggs,  butter,  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  ex- 
cellent, and  at  moderate  prices.  From  June 
till  December  tomatoes  (the  great  luxury  of  the 
American  table  in  the  opinion  of  most  Euro- 
peans) may  be  found  in  the  highest  perfection 
in  the  market  for  about  sixpence  the  peck.  They 
have  a  great  variety  of  beans,  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, particularly  the  Lima  bean,  the  seed  of 
which  is  dressed  like  the  French  harrico;  it  fur- 
nishes a  very  abundant  crop,  and  is  a  most  de- 
licious vegetable. 

"The  watermelons,  which  in  that  warm  climate 
furnish  a  most  delightful  refreshment,  were 
abundant  and  cheap;  but  all  other  melons  very- 
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inferior  to  those  of  France,  or  even  of  F.ngland, 
when  ri]K'iK'd  in  a  common  hotbed.  *  *  * 
It  is  the  custom  for  the  gentlemen  to  go  to 
market  at  Cincinnati ;  the  smartest  men  in  the 
place,  and  those  of  the  highest  standing,'  do  not 
scruple  to  leave  their  hetls  with  the  sun,  six 
days  in  the  week.  and.  prepared  with  a  mighty 
basket,  to  sally  forth  in  search  of  meat,  butter, 
eggs  and  vegetables.  I  have  continually  seen 
them  returning,  with  their  weighty  baskets  on 
one  arm  and  an  enormous  ham  depending  on  the 
other. 

"Cincinnati  lias  not  many  lions  to  boast,  hut 
among  them  are  two  museums  of  natural  history  ; 
Ixrth  of  these  contain  many  respectable  speci- 
mens, particularly  that  of  Mr.  Dorfeuille,  who 
has.  moreover,  some  interesting  antiquities. 
*  *  *  The  people  have  a  most  extravagant 
passion  for  wax  figures,  and  the  two  museums 
vie  with  each  other  in  displaying  sj>ccimens  of 
this  barbarous  branch  of  art. 

"There  is  also  a  picture  gallery  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  this  was  a  circumstance  of  much  inter- 
est to  us,  *  *  *  It  would  be  invidious  to 
describe  the  picture  gallery  :  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  years  hence  it  will  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent api>carancc.    •    *  * 

"It  seems  hardly  fair  to  quarrel  with  a  place 
because  its  staple  commodity  is  not  pretty;  but 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  liked  Cincinnati  much 
better  if  the  people  had  not  dealt  so  very  largely 
in  hogs.  The  immense  quantity  of  business  done 
in  this  line  would  hardly  be  believed  by  those 
who  bad  not  witnessed  it  I  never  saw  a  news- 
paper without  remarking  such  advertisements  as 
the  following : 

"  'Wanted,  immediately,  four  thousand  fat 
hogs." 

"'For  sale,  two  thousand  barrels  of  prime 
I  >ork.' 

"Hut  the  annoyance  came  nearer  than  this. 
If  I  determined  upon  a  walk  up  Main  street,  the 
chances  were  five  hundred  to  one  against  my 
reaching  the  shady  side  without  brushing  by 
a  snout  fresh  dripping  from  the  kennel.  When 
we  had  screwed  our  courage  to  the  enterprise 
of  mounting  a  certain  noble  looking  sugarloaf 
hill  that  promised  pure  air  and  a  fine  view,  we 
found  the  brook  we  had  to  cross  at  its  foot  red 
with  the  stream  from  a  pig  slaughterhouse; 
while  our  noses,  instead  of  meeting  'the  thyme 
that  loves  the  green  hill's  breast.'  were  greeted 
In  odors  that  I  will  not  describe,  and  which  I 
heartily  hope  my  readers  can  not  imagine;  our 
feet,  that  on  leaving  the  city  had  expected  to 


press  the  flowery  sod.  literally  got  entangled  in 
pigs'  tails  and  jaw  bones;  and  thus  the  prettiest 
walk  in  the  neighborhood  was  interdicted  for- 
ever." 

■\TWATKR. 

The  distinguished  historian  of  Ohio,  Caleb 
Atwater,  of  Circlcville.  Ohio,  on  his  way  to  the 
Northwest  passed  through  the  city  in  May,  iXi<). 
In  a  subsequent  work  he  gives  a  description  of 
the  city  which  is  certainly  most  complimentary: 

"In  this  city  are  one  hundred,  at  least,  mer- 
cantile stores,  and  about  twenty,  churches.  Some 
of  the  stores  do  business  in  a  wholesale  way. 
though  quite  too  many  of  them  are  occupied  by 
retailers  on  a  small  scale.  There  are  a  great 
many  taverns  and  boarding  houses.  Among  the 
churches,  the  First  and  Second  Presbyterian,  one 
belonging  to  the  Cnitarians,  and  the  Koman 
Catholics,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  belonging 
either  to  the  Kpiscopalians  or  the  Methodists, 
are  the  best.  There  are  two  museums,  in  either 
of  which  more  knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  Western  States  can  In*  obtained  in  a  day 
than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  place  in  a 
year.  These  collections  are  very  well  arranged, 
and  kept  by  persons  of  taste,  science,  and  j>o- 
liteness.  No  traveler  of  learning  should  ever 
pass  through  the  city  without  calling  to  see 
them  both.  and.  having  once  seen  them,  he  will 
never  neglect  to  see  them  as  often  as  he  visits 
the  place 

"There  arc  nine  book  stores,  and  a  greater 
number  still  of  printing  establishments,  that  issue 
newspapers.  The  two  principal  publishers  of 
newspapers  issue  each  a  daily  paper. 

"The  mechanics  of  this  city  are  numerous  and 
very  excellent  in  their  several  trades.  Manu- 
factures of  iron,  of  wood,  of  stone,  of  all  the 
metals  indeed,  are  carried  on  with  zeal,  industry 
and  talent.  The  builders  of  houses  are  unrivaled 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  do  their  work, 
ami  they  exhibit  genius,  skill,  and  taste. 

"  There  are  nearly  sixty  lawyers,  who.  for 
learning,  zeal,  fidelity,  industry,  morality,  honor, 
honesty,  and  every  other  good  qualification  of 
heart  and  head  are  equal  to  a  like  number  of  the 
same  honorable  and  highly  useful  profession,  in 
any  city  in  the  United  States. 

"The  number  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
the  city  must  he,  I  presume,  nearly  eighty,  who 
are  skillful,  learned,  and  highly  respectable  in 
their  profession. 

"'There  are  probably  ahout  forty  clergymen  in 
the  city  :  and  from  the  morality  of  the  place  I 
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give  them  credit  for  a  considerable  degree  of 
usefulness. 

"It  will  with  great  case  increase  to  a  popu- 
lation of  about  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Its 
increase  beyond  that  number  depends  on  so  many 
causes,  ttot  yet  developed,  that  human  foresight 
cannot  now  scan  them.  It  will,  however,  con- 
tinue to  he  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  unless 
Zanesville  or  Cleveland  should  exceed  it. 

"There  is  but  one  evil  hanging  over  this  city — 
the  price  of  land  is  extravagantly  high,  and  so 
are  house  and  ground  rents.  Every  material 
used  in  building  is  cheap,  mechanical  labor  is  low 
in  price,  and  so  is  every  article  of  food  and  rai- 
ment. 

"Main  street,  for  a  mile  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  presents  a  scene  as  busy,  as  bustling, 
as  crowded,  and  if  possible  more  noisy,  especially 
about  the  intersection  of  Fourth  street  with  Main 
street,  and  also  anywhere  near  the  Ohio  River, 
as  can  be  found  in  New  York.  If  the  ear  is 
not  quite  so  much  afflicted  with  strange  cries  as 
in  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  yet  for  drumming 
and  organ-grinding  I  should  suppose  some  few 
spots  in  Main  street,  Cincinnati,  would  exceed 
anything  of  the  sort  in  the  world — at  least  I 
should  most  heartily  and  charitably  hope  so." 

THOMAS. 

Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  reminiscences,  gives  us  a 
view  of  the  city  in  November,  )K2<>.  in  which  he 
speaks  particularly  of  the  private  dwellings  and 
the  appearance  of  the  city  generally.  Conspicu- 
ous among  the  new  buildings  of  that  year  he 
tells  us  was  Mr.  Poole's  elegant  mansion  on 
Third  street,  which  with  its  lofty  and  splendid 
portico  presented  itself  to  the  view  of  the  pas- 
senger in  all  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  This 
building,  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
this  work,  stood  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Third 
and  Vine.  The  beautiful  pillars  of  a  single  piece 
of  stone  each,  which  supported  the  front  of  Mr. 
Raguet's  house  on  Main  street,  were  also  ob- 
jects of  general  admiration. 

HAMILTON. 

("apt.  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  English  author, 
visited  the  city  in  1832  and  afterwards  in  his 
"Men  and  Manners  in  America."  a  book  which 
although  highly  commended  in  Hngland  was  se- 
verely condemned  in  this  country  for  its  spirit 
of  unjust  depreciation,  gives  no  unpleasant  men- 
tion of  our  city: 

"In  two  days  we  reached  Cincinnati,  a  town 
of  nearly  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  finely  situ- 


ated on  a  slope  ascending  from  the  river.  The 
streets  and  buildings  are  handsome,  and  cer- 
tainly far  superior  to  what  might  be  expected 
in  a  situation  six  hundred  miles  from  the  sea 
and  standing  on  ground  which,  till  lately,  was 
considered  the  extreme  limit  of  civilization.  It 
is,  apparently,  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The 
quay  was  covered  with  articles  ,>f  traffic ;  ami 
there  are  a  thousand  indications  of  activity  and 
business  which  strike  the  senses  of  a  traveller, 
but  which  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  describe. 
Having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  took  a  stroll  about 
the  town,  and  its  first  favorable  impression  was 
not  diminished  by  closer  inspection.  Many  of 
the  streets  would  have  been  considered  hand- 
some 111  New  York  or  Philadelphia;  and.  in  the 
private  dwellings,  considerable  attention  had  been 
paid  to  external  decoration. 

"The  most  remarkable  object  in  Cincinnati, 
however,  is  a  large  Craeco-Moresco-t  I<>thic- 
Chmese-looking  building,  an  architectural  coin 
pilation  of  prettiness  of  all  sorts,  the  effect  <>f 
which  is  eminently  grotesque.  Our  attention  was 
immediately  arrested  by  this  extraordinary  appa- 
rition, which  could  scarcely  have  been  more  out 
of  place  had  it  been  tossed  on  the  earth  by  some 
volcano  in  the  moon.  While  we  stood  there, 
complimenting  the  gorgeousness  of  its  effect  and 
speculating  'what  aspect  bore  the  man'  to  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  these  central  regions  could 
have  been  indebted  for  so  brilliant  ami  fantastic 
an  outrage  on  all  acknowledged  principles  0: 
taste,  a  very  pretty  ami  pleasant-looking  girl 
came  out  and  invited  us  to  enter.  We  accord- 
ingly did  so,  and  found  everything  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  had  been  finished  on  a 
scale  quite  in  harmony  with  its  external  magnifi- 
cence." 

VIONE. 

A  visitor  of  the  following  year,  (iodfrey  T. 
Yigne.  in  his  book,  "Six  Months  in  America." 
is  also  complimentary,  particularly  with  relation 
to  the  painting  of  the  houses.  He  also  com- 
ments on  the  sad  financial  experience  through 
which  the  town  had  just  passed. 

"In  appearance  it  differs  from  most  of  the 
larger  towns  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  color  of  the  houses,  which  instead  of  being 
of  the  usual  bright  staring  red,  are  frequently 
of  a  white  gray  or  a  yellowish  tint,  and  display 
a  great  deal  of  taste  and  just  ornament.  The 
public  buildings  arc  not  large,  but  very  neat 
and  classical ;  I  admired  the  Second  Presbyterian 
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Onirch,  which  is  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  the 
Doric.  The  streets  are  handsome  and  the  shops 
have  a  very  fashionahle  air. 

"The  principal  trade  of  Cincinnati  is  in  pro- 
visions. Immense  quantities  of  corn  and  grain 
are  sent  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans.  Fart  of  it  is  consumed  by  the 
sugar  planters,  who  are  supposed  to  grow  no 
corn,  and  part  is  sent  coastwise  to  Mobile,  or 
exported  to  Havana  and  the  West  Indies  gen 
orally. 

"Cincinnati  has  displayed  more  wisdom  than 
her  opposite  neighbor  in  Kentucky.  A  specu- 
lative system  of  banking  was  carried  on  about 
the  same  time,  and  was  attended  with  the  same 
results  as  those  1  have  before  noticed  when 
speaking  of  that  State.  Credit  was  not  to  be 
obtained,  commerce  was  at  an  end.  and  grass  was 
growing  in  the  streets  of  Cincinnati.  I'.ut  the 
judicature,  with  equal  justice  and  determination, 
immediately  enforced  by  its  decisions  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments.  Many  of  the  lead- 
ing families  in  the  place  were,  of  course,  ruined, 
and  at  present  there  are  not  above  five  or  six 
persons  in  Cincinnati  who  have  been  able  to  re- 
gain their  former  eminence  as  men  of  business, 
lint  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  individuals  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  and  fortune  only  deserted  the 
speculators  in  order  to  attend  upon  the  capitalists, 
who  quickly  made  their  appearance  from  the 
Kastern  States,  and  have  raised  the  city  to  its 
present  pitch  of  prosperity." 

imri  MAN. 

A  visitor  of  the  following  year  was  the  cele- 
brated Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  who  was  tak- 
ing a  horseback  trip  through  the  West  in  the 
hopes  of  recovering  his  health.  His  accounts  of 
Western  scenes  originally  printed  in  the  A' ere 
York  .American  were  subsequently  published 
under  the  title  of  "A  Winter  in  the  West."  In 
this  he  refers  to  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
( )hio  as  follows: 

"The  population  of  the  place  is  about  thirty 
thousand.  Among  them  yon  may  see  very  few 
but  what  look  comfortable  and  contented,  though 
the  town  does  not  wear  the  brisk  and  busy  air 
observable  at  Louisville.  Transportation  is  so 
easy  along  the  great  Western  waters,  that  yon 
see  no  lounging  poor  people  al>out  the  large 
town,  as  when  business  languishes  in  one  place 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  occupation,  they  are  off 
at  once  to  another,  and  shift  their  quarters 
whither  the  readiest  means  of  living  invite  them. 
What  would  most  strike  you  in  the  streets  of 


Cincinnati  would  be  the  number  of  pretty  faces 
ami  stylish  figures  one  meets  in  the  morning. 
A  walk  through  Broadway  here  rewards  one 
hardly  less  than  to  promenade  its  New  York 
namesake.  I  have  had  more  than  one  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  these  Western  beauties  by  can- 
dle-light ;  and  the  evening  display  brought  no 
disappointment  to  the  morning  promise.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  society  which 
one  meets  with  in  the  gay  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished drawing-rooms  of  Cincinnati.  The  ma- 
terials being  from  every  State  in  the  Cnioii. 
there  is  a  total  want  of  caste,  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  scltishiicss  (if  I  may  use  the  word). 
If  there  be  any  characteristic  that  might  jar 
upon  your  taste  and  habits,  it  is.  perhaps,  a  want 
of  that  harmonious  blending  of  light  and  shade, 
that  repose  both  of  character  and  manner,  which, 
distinguishing  the  best  circles  in  our  Atlantic 
cities,  so  often  sinks  into  insipidity  or  runs  into 
a  ridiculous  imitation  of  the  impertinent  non- 
chalance which  the  pseudo-pictures  of  Knglish 
high  life"  in  the  novels  of  the  day  impose  upon 
our  simple  republicans  as  the  height  of  elegance 
and  refinement." 

C'UKVAMRK. 

About  the  same  time  the  celebrated  French 
political  economist,  Michel  Chevalier,  who  had 
just  been  pardoned  from  an  imprisonment  to 
which  he  had  been  condemned  for  an  article  on 
marriage,  was  sent  by  Thiers  to  investigate  the 
railroads  and  canals  of  the  L'nited  States.  He 
afterwards  published  his  letters  with  reference 
to  his  travels  in  this  country.  He  found  the 
architectural  appearance  of  Cincinnati  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  new  quarters  of 
the  Knglish  towns.  The  houses  were  generally 
of  brick,  most  commonly  three  stories  high  ami. 
what  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Frenchman,  each  calculated  for  a  single  family. 
At  times  the  prevailing  uniformity  was  inter- 
rupted by  some  more  imposing  edifice  and  some 
houses  of  hewn  stone  he  thought  in  gtx>d  taste, 
real  palaces  in  miniatures,  with  neat  porticoes, 
where  lived  the  aristocratic  portion  of  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope's  hog  merchants.  Several  of  the  mansions 
were  surrounded  with  gardens  and  terraces. 
Here  and  there  were  school  houses  where  girls 
and  Inns  were  taught  together  and  churches, 
small  and  plain  without  sculpture  or  painting, 
without  colored  glass  or  Gothic  arches,  but  snug 
and  well  carpeted  and  well  warmed  by  stoves. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  churches  that  im- 
pressed him.    He  specially  notes  an  incident  at 
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the  hotel,  lie  observed  at  a  table  a  man  of 
medium  height,  stout  and  muscular,  of  about  the 
age  of  50,  yet  with  an  active  step  and  lively  air 
of  youth,  and  was  struck  with  his  open  and 
cheerful  expression  and  a  certain  air  of  com- 
mand which  appeared  through  his  plain  dress. 
"'That,'  said  my  friend,  "is  General  Harrison, 
clerk  of  the  Cincinnati  Court  of  Common  Pleas." 
What!  General  Harrison  of  the  Tippecanoe 
and  the  Thames?  '  The  same;  the  ex -Governor : 
the  conqueror  of  Tecmnseh  ami  Proctor;  the 
avenger  of  our  disasters  of  the  Raisin  and  at 
Detroit ;  the  ex-Governor  of  the  Territory,  of 
Indiana,  the  ex-Senator  in  Congress,  the  ex-Min- 
ister of  the  Cnited  States  to  one  of  the  South 
American  republics.  He  has  grown  old  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  lie  has  passed  twenty  years 
of  his  life  in  those  fierce  wars  with  the  Indians,  in 
which  there'  was  less  glory  to  be  won,  but  more 
dangers  to  be  encountered,  than  at  Rivoli  and 
Austerlitz.  He  is  now  poor,  with  a  numerous 
family,  neglected  by  the  Federal  Government, 
although  yet  vigorous,  because  he  has  the  inde- 
pendence to  think  for  himself.  As  the  opposition 
is  in  the  majority  here,  bis  friends  have  be- 
thought themselves  of  coming  to  his  relief  by 
removing  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  who  was  a  Jackson  man.  and  giving  him 
the  place,  which  is*  a  lucrative  one,  as  a  sort  of 
retiring  pension.  His  friends  in  the  Fast  talk 
of  making  him  President  of  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile  we  have  made  him  clerk  of  an  in- 
ferior court.'  After  a  pause  my  informant  added. 
At  this  wretched  table  you  may  see  another 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  who  seems  to  have 
a  belter  chance  than  General  Harrison;  it  is 
Mr.  McLean,  now  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.'  " 

Chevalier  called  Cincinnati  "the  daughter  of 
its  own  works,''  in  that  it  had  progressed  by 
reason  of  the  exertions  of  its  own  inhabitants, 
rather  than  by  the  enterprise  of  other  cities, 
lie  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  type 
foundry  and  the  various  printing  establishments 
and  the  genera!  atmosphere  of  work  as  distin- 
guished from  one  of  leisure.  "  The  moral  aspect 
of  Cincinnati  is  delightful  in  the  eyes  of  him 
who  prefers  work  to  everything  else,  and  with 
whom  work  can  take  the  place  of  everything  else. 
Put  whoever  has  a  taste  for  pleasure  and  dis- 
play, whoever  needs  occasional  relaxation  from 
business,  in  gaiety  and  amusement,  woidd  find 
this  beautifn!  city,  with  its  picturesque  environs, 
an  insupportable  residence.  It  would  be  still 
more  mi  for  a  man  of  leisure,  desirous  of  de- 


voting a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts  and  the  rest  to  pleasure.  For 
such  a  man  indeed  it  would  not  he  possible  to 
live  here.  *  *  *  There  is.  therefore,  no  such 
thing  in  Cincinnati  as  a  class  of  men  of  leisure.' 
(  United  States,  pp.  190-206.) 

Two  other  visitors  were  members  of  the  Brit 
ish  Congregational  Union,  Revs.  James  Mathc 
I  son  ami  Andrew  Reed.    They  found  a  great 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  town  with  an  ardent 
pursuit  of  business,  a  desire  for  domestic  com- 
;  fort  and  a  thirst  for  scientific  improvement  not 
i  usual  in  such  circumstances.    The  former  men- 
!  tioncd  the  libraries,  the^  reading  societies  and 
kctures,   as    well    as    the    scientific  quarter!), 
monthly    magazines  and   newspapers  and  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  atmosphere  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  education.    (  A  Narration  of 
the  Visit  to  the  American  Churches.) 

ELMS. 

Another  account  of  this  period  is  contained  in 
a  letter  written  almost  a  half  century  afterwards 
by  John  \V.  F.llis  to  John  M.  Xewton,  the  li- 
brarian of  the  Mercantile  Library.  This  is  quote! 
in  Ford's  "History  of  Cincinnati": 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Cincinnati  at 
that  period,  in  1835,  compared  with  the  present 
Cincinnati,  was  a  very  insignificant  place  in  re- 
spect to  wealth,  population,  business,  and  every- 
thing which  constituted  a  modern  city.  The  pop- 
ulation then  was  less  than  forty  thousand.  Its 
wholesale  business  was  done  entirely  by  the  Ohio 
River,  and  by  the  canal  as  far  north  as  Dayton; 
but  for  the  interior  trade  almost  entirely  l>) 
wagons.  Tor  the  size  of  the  place,  it  had  a  re- 
spectable wholesale  business,  extending  in  a  small 
way  to  the  Upper  and  I-ower  M ississippi.  alottj,' 
the  Ohio  from  its  mouth  as  far  east  as  what 
is  now  West  Virginia ;  but  a  large  pro|>ortion  of 
the  business  with  the  interior  in  dry  goods,  gro- 
ceries, and  the  oilier  numerous  wants  of  an  in- 
terior community  was  supplied  by  wagons,  which 
brought  in  their  products  and  carried  out  mer- 
chandise. There  were  no  railroads  whatever  a! 
that  period  in  the  West.  The  grocery  trade  was 
supplied  entirely  by  steamboat  from  New  Or- 
leans. Lighter  goods  were  wagoned  by  the  Na- 
tional road,  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  t" 
Wheeling  or  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  by  steam 
boat  <  low  it  the  river.  When  the  water  in  the 
Upper  Ohio  was  low.  these  goods  were  brought 
from  New  York  by  the  Hudson  River  and  F.ric 
Canal  to  P.uffalo,  thence  by  lake  and  <  'bio  (  anal 
to  Portsmouth,  and  thence  clown  the  river.  Ml 
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these  means  of  conveyance  will  seem  now  to  t In- 
active young  men  of  Cincinnati  as  very  primi- 
tive. 

"Nearly  all  the  retail  business  of  the  city  was 
done  on  Main  street,  from  Third  street  to  Sixth 
street ;  the  wholesale  business  almost  entirely  on 
the  lower  end  of  Main  street  ami  on  Front  street 
facing  the  river.  IVarl  street  had  just  been 
opened,  but  extended  no  further  west  than  Wal- 
nut street,  and  a  few  wholesale  stores  had  begun 
on  that  square.  Fourth,  Walnut,  Vine,  and  other 
streets,  now  filled  with  an  active  business,  were 
then  the  seat  of  residences,  nearly  all  built  with 
detached  houses,  surrounded  with  shrubbery,  and 
the  streets  lined  with  trees.  Central  avenue,  then 
Western  row,  and  the  Miami  C  anal  on  the  north, 
were  the  boundaries  of  population." 

/\  contemporary  view  is  contained  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine  and 
Literary  Journal  over  the  initials  "11.  1).,*'  which 
Mr.  Ford  conjectures  to  represent  Menjamin 
Drake.  It  speaks  especially  of  the  Southern  rail- 
way agitation,  the  various  new  turnpikes,  new 
residences,  warehouses,  schools  and  St.  Paul's 
Church,  as  well  as  two  new  banking  houses  on 
Third  street. 

II ARRIKT  MARTI NEAU. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  visitors  to 
Cincinnati  was  the  F.nglish  authoress,  1  larriet 
Martineau,  who  traveled  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  years  1834  to  1836,  and  subse- 
quently published  in  her  works,  "Society  in 
America"  and  "Retrospect  of  Western  Travel," 
an  account  of  her  personal  experiences.  She 
was  in  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1835.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau was  a  trained  observer  ami  her  account 
of  the  city,  already  the  (Jneen  City  of  the  West, 
is  interesting  as  being  that  of  a  great  traveler 
who  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  It  is  to  lie 
noted  that  she  suggests  this  city  as  the  capital 
of  the  I'nited  States  and  prefers  it  as  a  resilience' 
to  any  other  large  city  in  the  country. 

"There  is  ample  room  on  the  platform  for  a 
city  as  large  as  Philadelphia,  without  encroach- 
ing at  all  on  the  hillsides.  The  inhabitants  are 
already  consulting  as  to  where  the  capitol  shall 
stand  whenever  the  nation  shall  decree  the  re- 
moval of  the  general  government  beyond  the 
mountains.  If  it  were  not  for  the  noble  building 
at  Washington,  this  removal  would  proUihlv 
take  place  soon,  perhaps  after  the  removal  of 
the  great  southern  railroad.  It  seems  rather 
absurd  to  call  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
Washington  from  Missouri  ami  Louisiana,  while 


there  is  a  place  on  the  great  rivers  which  would 
save  them  half  the  journey,  and  suit  almost 
everybody  else  just  as  well,  and  many  much  bet- 
ter. '  The  peril  to  health  at  Washington  in  the 
winter  season  is  great,  and  the  mild  and  equable 
temperature  of  Cincinnati  is  an  important  cir- 
cumstance in  the  case. 

"From  this,  the  Montgomery  road,  there  is 
a  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  which 
defies  description.  It  is  of  that  melting  beauty 
which  dims  the  eyes  and  fills  the  heart — that 
magical  combination  of  all  elements — of  hill, 
wood,  lawn,  river,  w  ith  a  picturesque  city  steeped 
in  evening  sunshine,  the  impression  of  which 
can  never  be  lost  nor  communicated.  We  ran 
up  a  knoll  and  stood  under  a  clump  of  bushes 
to  gaze;  and  went  down,  and  returned  again 
and  again,  with  the  feeling  that  if  we  lived 
upon  the  spot  we  could  nevermore  see  it  look 
so  beautiful. 

"We  soon  entered  a  somewhat  different  scene, 
passing  the  slaughter-houses  on  Deer  creek,  the 
place  where  more  thousands  of  hogs  in  a  year 
than  I  dare  to  specify  are  destined  to  breathe 
their  last.  Deer  creek,  pretty  as  its  name  is. 
is  little  more  than  the  channel  through  which 
their  blood  runs  away.  The  division  of  labor 
is  brought  to  as  much  perfection  in  these  slaugh- 
ter-houses as  in  the  pin  manufactories  of  Pir-  " 
mingham.  So  I  was  told.  Uf  course  1  did  not 
verify  the  statement  by  attending  the  process. 

"A  volume  might  presently  be  filled  with  de- 
scriptions of  our  drives  about  the  environs  of 
Cincinnati.  There  are  innumerable  points  of 
view  whence  the  city,  with  its  masses  of  build- 
ings and  its  spires,  may  be  seen  shining  through 
the  limpid  atmosphere,  like  a  cloud-city  in  the 
evening  sky.  There  are  many  spots  where  it  is 
a  relief  to  lose  the  river  from  the  view,  and  to 
be  shut  in  among  the  brilliant  green  hills,  which 
are  more  than  can  be  numbered.  Put  there  is 
one  drive  which  I  almost  wonder  the  inhabitants 
do  not  take  every  summer  day,  to  the  Little 
Miami  bottoms.  We  continued  eastward  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  for  seven  miles,  the  whole 
scenery  of  which  is  beautiful;  but  the  unforgot- 
teu  sp.t  was  the  level  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami  River,  die  richest  of  plains  or  level 
valleys,  studiled  with  farm  houses,  enlivened 
with  clearings,  ami  kept  primitive  in  appearance 
by  the  masses  of  dark  forest  which  filled  up  all 
the  unoccupied  spaces.  I 'pon  this  scene  we 
looked  down  from  a  great  height,  a  Niphates  of 
the  New  World,  ( >n  entering  a  little  pass  be- 
tween two  grassy  bills,  crested  with  wood,  we 
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were  desired  to  alight.  1  ran  up  the  ascent  to 
the  right,  and  was  startled  at  finding  myself  on 
the  top  of  a  precipice.  Far  beneath  me  ran  the 
Little  Miami,  with  a  narrow,  white,  pebble 
strand,  arrow-like  trees  springing  over  from  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  and  the  long  evening  shad- 
ows making  the  current  as  black  as  night,  while 
the  green,  up  to  the  very  lips  of  the  ravine,  was 
of  the  sunniest,  in  the  last  Hood  of  western 
light.  For  more  reasons  than  one  I  should  pre- 
fer Cincinnati  as  a  resilience  to  any  other  large 
city  of  the  United  States.  Of  these  reasons,  not 
the  least  would  be  that  the  'Queen  of  the  West" 
is  enthroned  in  a  region  of  wonderful  and  inex- 
haustible beauty." 

Naturally  musical  entertainments  cut  a  large 
figure  in  the  social  life,  particularly  those  at 
which  amateurs  and  professionals  appeared  to- 
gether. The  subject  of  music  is  reserved  for  a 
special  chapter  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  quote 
Miss  Martiueau's  account  of  a  concert  which 
she  attended,  which  singularly  enough  she 
thought  was  the  first  musical  entertainment  in 
the  city.  The  performers  at  this  entertainment 
were  probably  all  local  performers.  One  cannot 
avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  violinist  was  Tosso 
himself. 

"  Before  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Cin- 
cinnati public  was  pouring  into  Mrs.  Trollope's 
Bazaar,  to  the  first  concert  ever  offered  to  them. 
This  Bazaar  is  the  great  deformity  of  the  city. 
Happily,  it  is  not  very  conspicuous,  being 
squatted  down  among  houses  nearly  as  lofty  as 
the  summit  of  its  dome.  From  my  windows 
at  the  boarding  house,  however,  it  was  only  too 
distinctly  visible.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  has 
Gothic  windows,  Grecian  pillars,  and  a  Turkish 
dome;  and  it  was  originally  ornamented  with 
F.gyptian  devices,  which  have,  however,  disap- 
peared under  the  brush  of  the  whitewashes 

"The  concert  was  held  in  a  large,  plain  room, 
where  a  quiet,  well-mannered  audience  was  col- 
lected. There  was  something  extremely  inter- 
esting in  the  spectacle  of  the  first  public  intro- 
duction of  music  into  this  rising  city.  One  of  the 
best  performers  was  an  elderly  man,  clothed 
from  head  to  foot  in  gray  homespun.  He  was 
absorbed  in  bis  employment,  so  intent  on  his 
violin  that  one  might  watch  the  changes  of  his 
pleased  countenance  the  whole  performance 
through,  without  fear  of  disconcerting  him. 
There  was  a  young  girl  in  a  plain,  white  frock, 
with  a  splendid  voice,  a  good  ear.  and  a  love 
of  warbling  which  carried  her  through  very 
well  indeed,  though  her  own  taste  had  obviously 


been  her  only  teacher.  If  -  1  remember  right 
there  were  about  five-and-twenty  instrumental 
performers  and  six  or  seven  vocalists,  besides  a 
long  row  for  the  closing  chorus.  It  was  a  most 
promising  beginning.  The  thought  came  across 
me  how  far  we  were  from  the  musical  regions  of 
the  old  world,  ami  how  lately  this  place  had 
been  a  eanebrake,  echoing  with  the  bellow  and 
growl  of  wild  beast;  and  here  was  the  spirit  of 
Mozart  swaying  anil  inspiring  a  silent  crowd, 
as  if  thev  were  assembled  in  the  chapel  at  Salz- 
burg!" 

MURRAY. 

Another  English  visitor  of  this  year  was 
Charles  Augustus  Murray,  who  arrived  in  the 
city  on  the  last  day  of  spring.  He  denominates 
it  as  "that  precocious  daughter  of  the  West  that 
seems  to  have  sprung  like  the  fabled  goddess  of 
war  and  wisdom  into  existence  in  the  full  pan- 
oply of  manufacturing  and  commercial  armor." 
He  insists  that  the  history  of  the  world  did  not 
produce  a  parallel  to  Cincinnati  in  rapid  growth 
in  wealth  and  population  and  that  of  all  the 
cities  founded  by  mighty  sovereigns  or  nations 
with  an  express  view  of  their  becoming  capitals 
of  empires  not  one  in  such  a  short  space  of  time 
could  show  suclr  a  mass  of  manufacture,  enter- 
prise, population,  wealth  and  social  comfort. 

i'rof.  Frederick  Hall,  president  of  Mount 
Hope  College  near  Baltimore,  visited  the  city  in 
1837.  In  his  "Letters  from  the  East  and  from 
i  the  West."  published  in  Baltimore  in  1840,  he 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment. After  a  rapturous  description  of  Genoa, 
the  superb,  he  compares  that  city  with  Cincin- 
nati, which  he  thought  bore  no  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  native  city  of  Columbus.  The  high- 
lands though  less  lofty,  less  rocky  antl  with 
fewer  human  habitations  were  far  richer  with 
vastly  more  variegated  and  more  beautiful  forms 
and  he  prophesies  for  Cincinnati  a  future,  not 
that  of  New  York  or  of  Glasgow,  but  of  London 
itself. 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT. 

Another  most  distinguished  visitor  who  came 
iti  1837  was  the  great  novelist.  Captain  Marrvat. 
who  in  his  "Diary  in  America"  refers  at  some 
length  to  his  visit : 

'"Arrived  at  Cincinnati.  How  rapid  has  been 
.  the  advance  of  the  Western  country!  In  1803 
deer  skins,  at  the  value  of  forty  cents  per  pound, 
were  a  legal  tender;  and.  if  offered  instead  of 
money,  could  not  be  refused— even  by  a  lawyer. 
Not  fifty  years  ago  the  woods  which  towered 
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where  Cincinnati  is  now  built,  resounded  only 
to  the  cry  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  or  the 
ritle  of  the  Shawnee  Indian ;  now  Cincinnati  con- 
tains a  population  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  beautiful,  well-built,  clean  town,  remind- 
ing you  more  of  Philadelphia  than  any  other 
city  in  the  Union.  Situated  on  a  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  circular 
phalanx  of  other  hills;  so  that,  look  up  and  down 
the  streets  whichever  way  you  will,  your  eye  re- 
poses upon  verdure  and  forest  trees  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  streets  have  a  row  of  trees  on  each 
side,  near  the  curb-stone,  and  most  of  the  houses 
have  a  small  frontage,  filled  with  luxuriant  flow- 
ering shrubs,  of  which  the  aithca  frutcx  is  the 
must  abundant.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
Yankee  city,  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  com- 
ing from  the  East ;  but  they  have  intermarried 
and  blended  with  the  Kentuckians  of  the  oppo- 
site shore— a  circumstance  which  is  advantageous 
to  the  character  of  both. 

"  There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of  Dutch 
and  German  settlers  here ;  they  say  ten  thousand. 
They  are  not  much  liked  by  the  Americans;  but 
have  great  influence,  as  may  he  conceived  when 
it  is  stated  that,  when  a  motion  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  municipal  court  for  the  city  regu- 
lations to  be  printed  in  German  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish, it  was  lost  by  one  vote  only." 

Captain  Marryat  mentions,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  land,  a  story 
that  56  years  before  the  major  part  of  the  land 
upon  which  was  the  city,  then  worth  many  mil- 
lions, was  "swapped  away  by  the  owner  of  it  for 
a  pony."  The  unfortunate  hero  of  this  alleged 
bargain  he  said  was  then  alive  and  living  near  the 
city.  Cincinnati  he  called  the  pork  shop  of  the 
I'nion  and  the  way  in  which  they  killed  pigs  "to 
use  a  Yankee  phrase,  quite  a  caution."  Some 
establishments  he  said  killed  as  many  as  fifteen 
hundred  a  day.  lie  too  as  well  as  Miss  Marti- 
neau  likens  the  division  of  labor  in  the  slaughter 
house  business  to  the  manufacture  of  pins  and 
thereupon  he  gives  an  account  of  the  slaughter- 
ing of  the  hogs  very  much  like  those  which  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  current  accounts 
of  similar  proceedings  in  the  Chicago  stock 
yards.  He  gives  his  stamp  of  approval  to  the 
combination  of  pork  and  molasses,  which  he 
says  eats  uncommonly  well.  He  could  not  sec 
any  reason  why  if  English  people  ate  currant 
jelly  with  venison  the  American  pork,  which  was 
far  superior  to  any  other,  should  not  be  eaten 
in  combination  with  molasses. 

Captain  Marryat  also  discusses  Mrs,  Trollope 


and  her  Uazaar ;  the  latter  he  thought  preposter- 
ous in  architecture.  "They  call  it  Trollopc's 
I-'olly ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  a  shrewd  woman 
like  Mrs.  Trollope  should  have  committed  such 
an  error.  A  bazaar  like  an  English  Iwzaar  is 
only  to  be  supported  in  a  city  which  has  arrived 
at  the  acme  of  luxury  ;  where  there  are  hundreds 
of  people  willing  to  he  employed  for  a  trifle; 
hundreds  who  will  work  at  trifles,  for  want  of 
better  employment :  and  thousands  who  will 
spend  money  on  trifles,  merely  to  pass  away  their 
time.  Now,  in  America,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is- no  one  who  makes  trifles;  no  one  who  will 
devote  their  time,  as  sellers  of  the  articles,  un- 
less well  compensated  ;  and  no  one  who  will  be 
induced,  either  by  fashion  or  idleness,  to  give  a 
halfpenny  more  for  a  thing  than  it  is  worth. 
In  consequence,  nothing  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope's bazaar.  She  had  to  furnish  it  from  the 
shops,  and  had  to  pay  very  high  salaries  to  the 
young  women  who  attended ;  and  the  people  of 
Cincinnati,  aware  that  the  same  articles  were  to 
he  purchased  at  the  stores  for  less  tfioncy,  pre- 
ferred going  to  the  stores.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  it  was  a  failure ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  dancing 
academy,  and  occasionally  as  an  assembly-room." 
(Diary  in  America,  p.  150.) 

As  to  the  society  of  Cincinnati  Captain  Mar- 
ryat said  that  it  was  as  good  as  any  in  the  I'nion 
and  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  in  some  other 
cities,  as  in  it  there  was  a  mixture  of  the  South- 
ern frankness  of  character.  A  Cincinnati  lady- 
told  the  Captain  that  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
were  not  angry  with  Mrs.  Trolloj>e  for  the  de- 
scription of  the  society  which  she  saw  but  for 
the  assertion  that  it  was  the  best  society.  Mrs. 
Trollope  had  come  to  the  city  quite  unknown, 
except  that  she  was  a  married  woman  traveling 
without  her  Imsband.  She  t«x)k  a  cottage  on  the 
Hill  and  used  to  come  down  to  the  city  to 
market  ami  attend  to  the  erection  of  her  Hazaar. 
As  this  was  all  that  was  known  of  her.  she  did 
not  receive  social  attentions,  which  was  perhaps 
the  cause  of  her  indignation. 

Captain  Marryat  was  surprised  at  the  refusal 
of  a  tailor,  to  whom  he  had  sent  to  take  his 
measure  for  a  coat,  to  come  to  him.  as  such  pro- 
ceedings were  not  republican ;  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  tailor. 

The  heat  at  the  time  of  his  visit  was  most 
intense,  the  thermometer  standing  above  too°. 
The  Captain  was  astounded  by  a  remarkable 
death  front  the  drinking  of  ice  water,  a  com- 
mon American  habit.  A  young  man  drank  a 
glass  of  water  at  the  bar  of  the  hotel  and  im- 
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mediately  fell  down  dead,  lie  tells  us  of  another 
scalawag,  whose  thirst  not  fur  water  but  for 
mure  fiery  liquid  was  unquenchable.  The  rem- 
edy ior  illness  from  drinking  cold  water  he  said 
was  brand).  This  fellow  would  go  to  a  pump 
and  pretend  to  drink  large  quantities  of  water, 
lie  then  would  fall  down  by  the  pump  as  if  seri- 
ously ill;  "out  would  run  people  from  every 
house,  with  brand),  and  pour  it  down  his  throat 
till  even  he  had  had  enough;  he  would  then 
pretend  gradually  to  recover,  thank  them  for 
their  kindness  and  Walk  away.  When  he  re- 
quired another  dose,  he  would  perform  the  same 
farce  at  another  pump."'  This  spectacle  of  young 
men  falling  down  by  pumps  with  citizens  rush- 
ing from  every  house  with  bottles  of  brandy  is 
certainly  a  phase  of  Cincinnati  life  well  worth 
recording. 

Captain  Marryat's  stay  in  the  city  was  en- 
livened by  a  dinner  at  Sportsman's  Hall  proper- 
ly known  as  Corbin's  at  which  about  75  gen- 
tlemen presided  over  by  Jacob  Stradcr  and 
Kolxrt  Punshon  were  present.  Captain  Marryat 
responded  to  a  toast  naming  him  as  the  wizard 
of  the  sea  and  took  occasion  to  discuss  the 
charges  of  unfairness  which  had  been  made 
against  some  of  his  remarks  about  the  country. 
Another  toast  was  responded  to  by  Capt.  Joseph 
Pierce  who  had  commanded  a  vessel  which  had 
been  captured  some  24  years  before  by  an  En- 
glish frigate  on  which  Marryat  had  been 
a  junior  officer.  Other  toasts  were  resjx>nded 
to  by  tieneral  1-ytle,  I).  T.  Disney,  Peyton  S. 
Symincs  and  others.  Their  character  indicated 
clearly  the  feeling  that  had  been  aroused  in 
the  discussions  concerning  the  relation  oi  Eng- 
land and  America. 

Another  episode  of  Captain  Marryat's  visit 
was  a  trip  to  a  Methodist  camp  meeting  about 
seven  miles  from  the  city.  1 1  ere  he  had  a  sight 
of  one  of  those  enormous  temporary  gatherings 
where  hundreds  of  people  lived  for  weeks  at  a 
time  in  open  tents,  lie  became  acquainted  with 
tin1  "Anxious  Seat"  and  was  astounded  at  the 
extraordinary  performances  of  the  religious  en- 
thusiast. 

Ki:.\i[.\isci:xt  i;s  or  "ou>  man." 

The  "Old  Man's"  gossipy  reminiscences  al- 
ready referred  to  are  full  of  information  more 
or  less  authentic.  A  well  known  store  in  the 
early  days  was  that  of  1).  I.  Johnson,  an  auc- 
tioneer ami  grocer,  who  ;ii  first  was  at  No.  175 
Main  street  and  subsequently  in  1821  occupied 
a  very  large  store' at  No.  So  Main  street.  He 
was  a  grocer  and  auctioneer.     The  first  book 


auctions  opened  in  the  city  were  in  charge  of 
Johnson  and  were  held  about  once  a  month.  In 
frcut  of  the  store  was  kept  a  bulletin  board  and 
here  other  advertisers  were  apt  to  display  their 
notices.  In  August,  1821,  during  the  contro- 
versy about  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at 
first  confined  to  the  doctors  but  afterwards 
involving  all  the  citizens,  David  G.  Burnet,  a 
brother  of  the  mayor,  who  led  one  faction,  posted 
on  Johnson's  bill-board  the  following  notice: 

"10  riii;  1'i  iiLic." 
"it  is  known  to  every  gentleman  in  Cincin- 
nati that  Dr.  Jesse  Smith  has  acquired  an  infa- 
mous celebrity  by  the  scurrilous  effusions  of  his 
pen,  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  poltroon,  in  a 
newspaper  controversy  with  my  brother,  Mayor 
of  this  city.  I  have  heretofore  considered  the 
Doctor's  stupid  calumnies  as  worthy  only  the  lash 
of  satire;  but  his  infamous  attack  in  the  'Inqui- 
sitor" of  this  morning  demands  a  more  serious 
notice.  There  are  reasons  that  would  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  restrain  an  honorable  and  manly 
mind  from  selecting  my  brother  as  an  object  on 
whom  to  exhibit  a  display  of  spirit ;  but  the 
restraints  natural  to  an  honorable  mind  appear 
to  act  as  incentives  with  the  gallant  Doctor.  I 
therefore  pronounce  Dr.  Jesse  Smith  to  be  an 
unprincipled  samndrcl,  a  lutr,  a  poltroon  and  a 
coward. 

•David  G.  Burnet." 
"Cin'ti.  August  28,  1821." 

Naturally  this  mild  expression  of  opinion 
aroused  some  feeling  and  for  a  time  pistols  and 
duels  were  talked  of.  This  tempest  in  the  tea- 
pot was  finally  quieted  and  the  following  notice 
was  published  on  the  bulletin  board  ami  in  the 
public  press: 

"to  tmi:  H  iu.ic." 

"'The  undersigned  have  the  pleasure  to  in- 
form the  public  that  the  controversy  between 
Isaac  G.  I'lurnet,  Esq..  and  Dr.  Jesse  Smith  has. 
under  their  mediation,  been  happily  adjusted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  proposi- 
tion for  this  mode  of  settling  it  was  first  made 
by. the  friends  of  Dr.  Smith  to  Mr.  Burnet,  who. 
upon  being  assured  that  it  was  made  with  the 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  Mr.  Smith, 
promptly  acceded  to  it. 

W m .  IT.  Harrison, 
"Martin-  Kutek. 

"(  )t.tVI-.R    M.    Sl'F.NC  ICR. 

"Sami  ki.  W.  Daviks. 
"Nathan  Grit. ford. 

"Wll.t.lAM  Ol.lVKK." 

"September  3." 
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For  many  years  the  store  of  Piatt  Evens  was 
one  of  the  show  places  of  the  town  and  the  fame 
of  its  owner  extended  abroad.  Lafayette  or- 
dered a  suit  of  clothes  from  him  and  so  did 
I 'resilient  Zachary  Taylor.  Evens  was  very 
proud  of  the  appearance  of  his  place  and  par- 
ticularly of  a  handsome  black  walnut  counter 
which  ornamented  it.  At  one  time  Gen.  James 
Taylor,  the  famous  land  owner  of  Newport  who 
was  in  the  store,  seated  himself  on  the  counter 
and  he  pan  whittling  its  edge  with  his  penknife. 
Hie  indignation  of  Evens  can  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  descrilx-d  but  without  making  any 
comment  he  slipped  behind  the  doughty  Kcntuck- 
ian  and  with  a  pair  of  shears  clipped  otT  the  tails 
of  the  General's  coat.  The  feuds  of  modern 
times  disappear  into  utter  insignificance  as  com- 
pared with  the  explosion  of  wratli  that  thereii|>on 
ensued,  the  explosion  which  agitated  the  frames 
of  two  mighty  men,  the  merchant  tailor  and  the 
warrior  Taylor.  The  latter  demanded  pay  lor 
his  ruined  coat,  whereupon  the  former  boiling 
with  rage  replied  in  his  stuttering  fashion : 
"Wh-wh-wh-when  y-y-you  p-p-pay  me  for  my 
c-c-c-counter  I'll  p-p-pay  you  i-f-f-tor  your 
c-c-coat."  After  some  interchange  of  compli- 
ments, the  matter  was  settled  by  the  General 
ordering  a  new  suit  for  which  he  paid  a  price 
which  allowed  a  .sufficient  margin  to  pay  for  re- 
pairing the  counter. 

It  is  saiil  that  the  famous  old  story  of  the 
market  so  popular  with  many  of  our  older  gen- 
eration originated  with  Evens.  He  was  very 
fond  of  geese  but  was  equally  fearful  of  tough 
specimens  of  the  bird.  <  >ncc  while  at  market 
he  saw  a  countryman  with  a  number  of  geese 
for  sale.  Calling  the  peddler  aside,  he  said: 
"Y-y-y-you  s-s-see  my  f-f-ffriend  1  k-k-keep  a 
b-b-b-boarding  house  and  I  w-w-waut  the 
t-t-t-toughest  g-g-g-geese  yon  have."  The  coun- 
tryman carefully  selected  his  most  antique  speci- 
mens which  he  was  prepared  to  warrant  as  being 
tough  enough  for  any  Itoarding  house.  There- 
upon Evens  whispered  :  "S-s-s-seeing  it's  you, 
I  g-g-g-guess  I'll  t-t-take  the  others." 

Evens  accumulated  a  fortune  ami  finally  built 
a  beautiful  home  just  west  of  the  city  hetween 
Spring  Grove  and  the  present  Chester  Park. 
The  stories  of  his  business  life  and  his  subse- 
quent tribulations  aliout  his  pond  would  fill  a 
volume. 

Another  prominent  merchant  of  early  Main 
street  was  S.  S  Smith,  whose  store  in  the  late 
"thirties"  and  early  "forties"  was  at  the  corner 
of  Ninth  and  Main.    He  was  a  brother  of  the 


well  known  Sol  Smith  the  comedian.  He  is 
credited  with  having  surpassed  the  feat  of  St. 
Patrick  in  clearing  the  snakes  from  Ireland  for 
he  is  said  to  have  cleared  the  rats  from  Main 
street.  These  pestiferous  animals  had  Income 
a  great  pest  and  destroyed  much  property  of  the 
merchants.  Finally  Smith  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing an  enormous  rat  to  whose  neck  after  much 
labor  and  considerable  excitement  a  small  bell 
was  attached  by  a  chain.  This  was  turning  the 
tallies  on  the  rats  who  had  once  thought  of  bell- 
ing the  cat.  The  rest  of  the  rats  did  not  receive 
their  old  comer  when  he  was  let  loose  with 
favor  ami  as  he  approached,  fearing  perhaps  that 
some  one  had  succeeded  in  belling  the  cat,  they 
retired  precipitately.  After  a  short  time  no  rats 
were  seen  or  heard.  Once  in  a  while  with  a  gen- 
tle tinkling  of  the  hell  the  public  were  admon- 
ished that  one  at  least  was  left.  Finally  this 
sound  ceased  and  one  day  some  workmen  found 
the  skeleton  of  the  unfortunate  rat  with  the 
bell  still  about  its  neck  lying  behind  some  bar- 
rels. It  was  suggested  that  it  had  died  of  grief 
from  lack  of  companionship,  The  story  is  told 
that  not  a  rat  has  been  seen  on  Main  street 
since,  although  the  writer  does  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  tale. 

N'ot  far  from  Smith's  store  was  the  store  of 
Absalom  Death,  afterwards  superintendent  of 
the  old  Commercial  Hospital.  The  story  told  of 
the  alteration  of  his  sign  to  read  "Pure  Whis- 
keys— Absolute  Death"  is  a  familiar  one  in  the 
annals  of  the  city. 

Another  quaint  character  was  the  notorious 
Mrs.  Haighilaigh.  whose  house  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  Main  street  just  where  Pearl  street  now 
enters  it.  In  this  house  many  people  are  said 
to  have  entered  who  never  left  it  alive  and  many 
were  the  stories  told  of  the  murders  committed 
therein  ami  the  bodies  earried  out  the  back  wav 
down  the  cow-path  where  Pearl  street  now  runs 
and  thence  to  the  river. 

A  tragic  episode  connected  itself  with  the  life 
of  a  merchant  named  Morselle  who  kept  a  store 
in  the  "thirties"  on  lower  Main  street.  Morselle 
was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  a  man  of  education 
and  refinement  who  came  to  this  country  while 
quite  young  and  finally  settled  in  Cincinnati. 
Here  his  polished  manners  procured  him  an  en- 
trance into  the  houses  of  the  best  families  and 
finally  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  pioneer 
storekeeper,  (  apt.  James  Ferguson,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  city.  Morselle 
was  not  successful  in  business  and  the  thought 
that  he  might   become  dependent  upon  others 
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preyed  upon  his  mind  until  his  reason  was  un- 
Ixdanced.  Me  lived  on  the  west  side  of  Vine 
street  between  Sixth  awl  Seventh  in  a  house  used 
for  years  by  the  Weslevan  Female  College  Tis 
a  dormitory  and  afterwards  as  the  editorial 
rooms  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  One  evening 
after  dinner  he  went  to  his  room  as  was  his 
usual  habit  to  smoke  a  cigar.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  shot  was  heard  and  the  body  of  Morselle 
was  found  with  the  top  of  his  head  blown  com- 
pletely off.  His  widow  afterwards  married  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  the  city,  Henry  Starr. 

CONTEMPORARY  VIKWS  OF  TIIK  CITY. 

Some  contemporary  views  of  the  first  order 
are  the  pictures  reproduced  in  this  volume  rep- 
resenting some  of  the  principal  streets  in  the 
•'thirties."  These  include  two  views  of  Fourth 
street,  one  looking  east  and  the  other  west  from 
Vine ;  a  view  of  the  northeast  and  southwest  cor- 
ners oi  Fourth  and  Walnut ;  a  view  of  the  two 
northern  corners  of  Third  and  Vine  and  one  of 
the  Public  Landing.  The  originals  of  these  hang 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Ohio  Historical  and  Phil- 
osophical Society.  There  are  also  two  views  of 
the  city  from  the  Kentucky  side.  These  pic- 
tures have  been  reproduced  by  photography  and 
have  been  exhibited  on  one  or  two  occasions  as 
views  of  the  city  in  1835-1836-1837.  The  exact 
date  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The 
buildings  as  shown  in  the  main  remained  un- 
changed throughout  the  decade  from  1830  to 
1840  and  for  a  few  years  later.  The  first  five 
mentioned  pictures,  hung  in  the  society  rooms 
already  referred  to,  came  from  the  house  of  W. 
M.  Yeatman,  a  son  of  Griffin  Yeatman.  For 
many  years  the  name  of  the  artist  was  unknown. 
Mrs.  Lord,  the  librarian  of  the  society,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  deciphering  the  name  of  John  C.  Wild. 
This  is  the  name  of  an  artist  who  appears  in 
the  Directory  of  183(1.  The  other  two  views  of 
the  city  from  Kentucky  are  supposed  to  be  by 
the  same  artist.  On  the  photographs  of  these 
pictures  which  are  preserved  by  the  society  have 
been  entered  by  various  older  residents  the  names 
of  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  houses  about  the  years  1S34  to  1836,  the 
probable  date  of  the  pictures.  Many  of  these 
conjectures  are  not  borne  out  by  examination 
of  the  directories  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, although  it  is  probable  that  the  parties 
named  all  at  one  time  or  another  lived  in  the 
places  designated. 

A  view  of  the  two  corners  of  Fourth  and 
Walnut  shows  most  conspicuously  in  the  fore- 


ground the  old  College  Building  or  Lancaster 
School  which  was  on  the  site  subsequently  oc- 
cupied by  the  Cincinnati  College  Building  and 
the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library.  The 
southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  does 
not  come  within  the  limits  of 'the  picture.  This, 
however,  was  probably  a  vacant  lot  attached  to 
the  residence  of  John  Baker,  the  first  house 
visible  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture  who 
is  known  to  have  lived  here  for  a  number  of 
years  prior  to  1834.  The  property  remained 
in  his  family  until  very  recent  years.  The  next 
structure  is  that  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  the 
basement  of  which  at  various  times  were  schools. 
Just  east  is  the  residence  of  Morgan  Neville.  In 
this  picture  very  little  is  shown  of  the  north 
side  of  the  street.  There  were  a  number  of 
business  houses  and  residences  on  both  sides  of 
the  street,  faint  glimpses  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  the  view  looking  eastward  from  Vine.  We 
know  that  on  the  west  corners  of  Main  were 
two  business  blocks  known  as  Jones's  Row  and 
Moore's  Row,  in  which  were  a  number  of  offices 
of  lawyers,  doctors  and  other  professional  and 
business  men.  Those  whose  names  are  given  in 
the  Directory  of  1834  as  residing  in  this  block 
from  Main  to  Walnut,  including  the  corners  of 
Main,  include  in  addition  to  John  Baker  and 
Morgan  Neville  a  number  of  well  known  citizens. 
Among  them  were  Nixon's  Logierean  Musi- 
cal Academy.  Thomas  B.  Ilawkes'  Musical  Acad- 
emy, Miss  Tallant's  Boarding  School.  Ralph  Let- 
ton's  Museum,  the  law  offices  of  W.  R.  Morris 
and  Benjamin  Drake,  William  II.  Stickney  and 
James  Foster,  the  tobacco  shop  of  Philip  Young, 
the  boarding  house  of  Andrew  S.  Apple  and  the 
dry  g<xids  store  of  M.  S.  and  J.  S.  Wade  at  the 
corner  of  Main.  Other  names  given  are  those 
of  James  II.  Morehead,  James  E.  Tyler,  Will- 
iam Walker.  Benjamin"  Harrimcn  (portrait 
painter),  George  Luckey,  Joseph  R.  Mason  (por- 
trait painter),  Frances  MeCrackcn,  John  P.  Ban- 
nister. Joseph  Draper  (silversmith),  George  Fin- 
erson.  Dr.  M.  Flagg  and  John  Hare.  Many  of 
these  of  course  must  be  accredited  to  the  office 
buildings  already  mentioned  and  strangely 
enough  very  few  of  them  appear  in  the  directory 
two  years  later. 

A  view  of  Fourth  street  looking  east  from 
Vine  extends  in  a  shadowy  way  about  to  Main 
street.  On  the  south  side  of  the  street  the  first 
house  shown— a  little  two-story  building — was 
in  1834  that  of  James  Lodge  of  Lodge  & 
L'l  lommedieu.  the  publishers  of  the  Gacelte. 
Two  wars  later  it   was  the  residence  of  his 
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widow  and  in  1840  she  kept  a  boarding  house 
lure.  In  the  tcmptcdikc  structure  just  cast 
resided  in  1834  and  1836  Davis  B.  Lawler.  A 
little  later  this  was  the  residence  of  Samuel 
\\  iggins.  The  house  east  was  that  of  David 
Gwynne.  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Cornelius 
\ 'underbill.  Afterwards  this  house  was  the  resi- 
dence of  John  H.  Groesbeck.  In  the  two  houses 
forming  the  structure  to  the  cast  there  lived 
in  the  "thirties'"  Henry  Rockcy  of  Ruffin  & 
Rockey  and  Joseph  (Jest,  both  well  known  citi- 
zens. The  house  that  occupies  the  lot  beyond 
is  not  visible  as  it  stands  back  in  the  yard.  It 
was  the  residence  of  John  D.  Jones.  Just  be- 
yond in  the  house  of  the  two  tall  chimneys  re- 
sided for  many  years  Griffin  Yeatman.  At  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  there 
stood  in  1840  the  house  of  George  Carlisle. 
This  does  not  show  in  the  picture.  Across  Wal- 
nut street  in  this  picture  can  lie  seen  the  house 
of  John  Baker,  the  church  and  the  residence  of 
Morgan  Neville  as  well  as  buildings  beyond. 
<  >n  the  north  side  of  the  street  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Vine  was  the  well  known 
residence  of  George  \V.  Jones,  which  stood  back 
in  the  yard  some  distance.  The  first  house  that 
is  visible  is  that  of  Dr.  William  S.  Ridgcly  and 
just  east  of  that,  about  where  Lodge  alley  was 
afterwards  located,  was  the  residence  of  Joseph 
Graham  in  1840.  Other  residences  and  offices  on 
the  north  side  of  the  street  in  the  "thirties"  were 
those  of  Dr.  William  Wood,  David  A.  San- 
ders. Samuel  Trevor  and  Timothy  Walker.  The 
names  of  the  residents  on  Fourth  street  be- 
tween Walnut  and  Vine  given  in  the  Directory 
of  1834.  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
include  .Mr.  Slaughter  (the  hatter).  Jabez  C. 
Tunis,  Sylvanus  Wright,  Henry  Clark  (the  drug- 
gist). Nelson  Morris  and  Dr.  Wolcott  Richards. 
The  name  of  Davis  B.  I.aughliu  probably 
should  be  l^iwler. 

Looking  west  from  Vine  the  house  on  the 
southwest  corner  is  one  of  the  numerous  resi- 
dences occupied  at  different  times  by  John  1\ 
Foote  and  at  other  times  by  Dr.  Shotwell  and 
Samuel  B.  Williams.  Just  west  was  the  residence 
in  1834  of  Nathan  Guilford  and  beyond  that  was 
that  of  William  Conclin  the  bookseller.  The 
large  double  house  was  occupied  by  Jonathan 
Bates  on  the  east  side  and  Caleb  Bates  on  the 
west.  The  west  house  was  afterwards  the  resi- 
dence of  Reuben  R.  Springer;  just  beyond  was 
the  stately  building  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  lot  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Race  was  vacant.    Across  the  street  can  be  seen 


the  Unitarian  Church  and  just  beyond  in  a 
vague  distance  the  residences  of  John  Rogers 
and  Rev.  K.  Pea body.  On  the  north  side  at  the 
corner  of  Vine  was  the  residence  of  Gen.  Edward 
King  the  father  of  Rufus  King  and  beyond  was 
that  of.  William  Mclaughlin  who  two  years  be- 
fore lived  in  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Fourth 
west  of  Race  which  he  sold  to  Thompson  Neave. 
Other  residents  of  the  north  side  of  the  street 
given  in  the  notes  on  the  photographs  in  the 
society  rooms  are  Benjamin  Urner,  John  C. 
Wright,  Alexander  Lwing,  Dr.  Landon  Rives 
and  Caroline  Lee  Heiilz.  In  the  Directory  of 
1834  there  are  also  given  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing living  between  Vine  and  Race,  Alonzo 
Anderson.  Timothy  Kirby,  Thomas  G.  Lea, 
Jacob  Lontner,  James  M.  Lyons,  William  Man- 
ser, William  Nelson.  Abraham  Palmer,  A.  W. 
Sweeney,  Henry  Walter  and  James  YV.  Yost. 
The  same  directory  gives  the  residents  of 
Fourth  between  Kim  and  Race  in  addition  to 
those  named :  James  Phares,  Ephraim  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Reno,  S.  S.  Smith,  Samuel  Doyle, 
Samuel  Halley,  I'.zekiel  Fosdick,  Kleazer  Harris, 
Nathan  Hastings.  Jacob  Merrill  and  Richard 
Miller. 

The  view  of  the  northern  corners  of  Third 
and  Vine  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  city. 
Almost  in  the  center  of  the  picture  stands  the 
steeple  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  house  to  the  south  of  it  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Third  ami  Vine  was  the  old  residence 
of  Judge  Jacob  Burnet,  afterwards  used  in  con- 
nection with  "Shires'  Garden."  The  imposing 
structure  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and 
Vine  was  known  as  the  Foote  residence  and  was 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  John  P.  Foote 
and  the  home  of  the  Semi-Colon  Club.  At 
other  times  it  was  occupied  by  Samuel  K.  Foote, 
his  brother.  The  house  to  the  west  on  Y^ine 
street,  for  it  is  a  separate  structure  although 
approached  by  the  same  entrance,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  William  Greene  while  to  the  east  was 
tnat  of  Charles  Stetson.  This  large  house  has 
also  been  called  the  Miller  residence  and  here 
formerly  lived  our  present  fellow  citizen.  Griffin 
T.  Miller.  Other  residents  of  this  palatial  struc- 
ture at  different  times  were  Thomas  Lea  and 
Charles  Springer.  In  the  offices  on  the  street, 
in  what  was  known  as  Foote's  Row,  could  be 
found  at  different  times  F.  P.  Cranch,  James  II. 
Perkins.  Dr.  At  Lee,  James  H.  Beard  (the  ar- 
tist), and  Cleveland  (the  drawing  teacher). 

The  buildings  shown  in  the  view  of  the  Pub- 
lic Landing  arc  quite  distinct  and  easy  of  iden- 
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titication  In  any  one  familiar  with  the  time.    A  ! 
building  at  I  Ik  northeast  corner  of  Front  ami  I 
Main  was  that  occupied  after  iS.yi  by  tlu-  Fire-  \ 
men's  Insurance  Company  ;  it  yvas  called  Noble's  ' 
Row  and  just  around  the  eorner  of  Main  street  ; 
was  tlu-  shoe  store  of  A.  I*.  and  K.  A.  Holdcti.  • 
Hire    for  a   brief   time   was   the  Intelligencer 
Printing  < >fh\ c  and  on  the  ground  floor  in  1834 
was  thi  store  of  Thomas  Pierce,  the  iron  mer- 
chant.    Tlx  *e  name-,  that  of  tlu-  Intelligencer 
and  of  Pieree  and  tlu-  ahsenee  of  the  Firemen's 
Insurance  Company.  fix  the  dak  of  this  picture 
almo-t  exactly  at  1S34  or  iX.t;.     \  hub-  later 
the  store  occupied  by  Pierce  became  the  clothing 
store  of  Isaac  Davcy.     |u>t  east  was  the  office 
of  the  Cincinnati   Insurance  l. 'on  1  pane.  Across 
the  alle\   was  the  store  of  William  Manser  the 
mm  merchant  and  over  him  John   Frazcr  for  ; 
a  time  kept  his  |;)Vy  office.     J  - 1  - 1  en-t  was  the 
building  afterwards  occupied  bv  the  Manhattan 
Insurance  Company  and  beyond  it   the  Mihse  ; 
uncut  home  of  the  l  ite   Department   Insurance  j 
Company.     <  Ither   insurance   companies   which  ' 
bad  their  office*  for  a  long  tin  e  in  thi-  block 
wife  the  Protection  Insurance  Company  of  Hart 
ford,  Connecticut  and  the  t  >hio  Insurance  Com- 
pany     The   bnibiing   with   the   numerous  bal- 
conies in  front  wa-  the  well  known  Fxchange 
Hotel,  at  that  time  <  iX.tp  kept  by  C,uil>crt  and 
Hughes     The  Cincinnati    Ibid  at  the  north-  I 


west  corner  of  Front  and  Broadway  can  be  seen 
in  the  distance.  The  building  just  beyond  Syca- 
more street  with  the  balcothe-  was  that  after- 
wards occupied  by  I  ranks'  Mn-entn.  In  the  dis- 
tance at  the  southeast  corner  of  Front  and  Broad- 
way is  seen  CassillCs  Row  Commercial  How 
another  important  building  is  w  t  -hown  in  the 
picture;  it  was  to  die  we-t  of  the  landing  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Main  and  W  ater. 

The  picture  prefixed  to  the  Directory  of  1S40 
which  also  -hows  the  Public  Landing  a-  well  as 
that  of  the  same  site  in  Cist's  "Cincinnati  in 
1S41"  make  it  clear  that  during  these  years  there 
was  very  little  change  in  the  structures  on  Front 
strut  between  Mam  ami  Broadway.  The  same 
buildings  are  also  shown  <>\\  a  much  smaller 
scale  in  the  views  of  the  citv  taken  from  Ken- 
tucky. That  taken  fr>>m  Newport  shoyys  the 
Public  Landing  from  almo-t  immediately  in 
front.  The  churches  which  i  f  course  were  the 
largest  structures  in  the  city  at  that  time  l<*.ni 
up  clearly  aho\e  their  surrounding-  and  it  is 
ea»y  to  identify  the  First  and  Second  Presby- 
terian churches  and  the  Methodist  Church  on 
Fifth  street  as  well  a-  the  College  Building  by 
the  projecting  spins,  h  js  plain  that  the  thickly 
-ettled  portion  of  the  city  did  not  extend  much 
west  of  I-.lni  except  along  the  lines  of  Fourth. 
Filth  and  Sixth  an. I  the  hill-  wite  almo-t  entire- 
ly tree  from  buildings  of  any     .rt . 
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THE  CITY  TO  THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL— IV. 
IMPORTANT  INCIDENTS  FROM  1819  TO  1831. 

Financial  Depression—  The  City's  First  Years— Early  Politics— The  Visit  ok.  Lafayette  - 
The  Miami  Canal. 


financial  depression. 

Cincinnati  entered  upon  its  life  as  a  city  in 
the  midst  of  the  heaviest  financial  gloom.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  had  been  reestab- 
lished in  1816  with  a  charter  for  20  years.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  it  established  branches 
throughout  the  country,  two  of  which  were  in 
Ohio,- — one  in  Cincinnati  ami  one  in  Giillicothe. 
It  immediately  began  collecting  bullion  and  by 
December.  1818.  had  brought  together  al>out 
seven  and  a  half  millions.  The  Government 
Treasury  in  1817  had  decided  to  receive  no  notes 
except  such  as  were  payable  to  the  banks  in 
hard  money  but  despite  this  the  banks  of  the 
country  deferred  an  attempt  to  resume  specie 
payments  until  July  1,  1817. 

An  immense  speculation  in  the  meantime  was 
being  carried  on  in  the  stock  of  the  bank  in  the 
shape  of  loans  secured  by  the  stock  at  a  valua- 
tion in  excess  of  par.  1'his  gave  a  speculative 
price  to  the  stock  which  in  Septeml>er,  181 7,  went 
above  150  where  it  continued  until  December. 
1818,  when  it  fell  to  1 10.  The  money  world 
was  becoming  conscious  of  the  excessive  issues 
and  the  consequent  danger.  At  the  Cincinnati 
Branch,  Judge  Burnet  tells  us  that  the  amount 
of  paper  discounted  was  supposed  to  be  less  than 
at  any  other  office  and  place  of  the  same  popu- 
lation and  business  and  that  the  board  was  not 
conscious  that  a  single  bad  debt  had  been  made. 
The  parent  board,  however,  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Treasury  Department  to  receive 
as  cash  their  land  office  deposits  in  the  Western 
banks  prohahly  at  a  large  discount  as  the  dc- 


]>osits  consisted  chiefly  of  depreciated  paper  not 
worth  more  than  00  or  70  cents  on  the  dollar. 
About  $900,000  of  this  paper  was  sent  to  the 
Cincinnati  Branch  with  instructions  to  collect  it 
from  the  banks  that  had  issued  it.  None  of 
these  banks  were  making  specie  payments  and 
some  had  failed  entirely.  The  principal  business 
men  of  the  city  were  largely  indebted  to  the  local 
batiks  and  their  resources  were  in  the  main  made 
up  of  lands  estimated  at  very  high  values.  Main 
bills  and  notes  discounted  by  the  Branch  Bank 
were  simply  transfers  of  indebtedness  to  the  local 
banks.  Most  of  the  Wrowcrs  would  have  been 
able  to  sustain  their  credit  so  long  as  land  values 
could  be  kept  up  and  no  unusual  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear.  Unfortunately  Cincinnati  credit 
did  not  stand  high  and  a  sudden  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Stales  Bank  to  make  such 
large  collections  resulted  disastrously.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  Branch  Bank,  foreseeing  the  in- 
evitable result  of  an  effort  to  push  the  banks 
which  could  only  bring  disaster  upon  all  con- 
cerned.  suggested  to  the  parent  institution  the 
impossibility  of  the  banks  redeeming  their  paper 
at  that  time.  Their  plan  was  to  loan  it  out  at 
par  on  the  best  security  that  could  Ik'  obtained. 
This  plan  was  followed  by  them  on  the  theory 
that  their  suggestion  had  been  approved  by  the 
parent  bank.  The  whole  amount  was  disposed 
of  on  what  was  thought  to  he  good  security. 
In  fact  three- fourths  of  it  was  afterwards  col- 
lected in  full.  Unfortunately  the  failure  to  col- 
lect the  notes  promptly  and  the  timidity  of  the 
home  bank  on  accnunt  of  the  closing  of  some  of 
the  local  institutions  brought  about  the  sudden 
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discontinuance  of  the  office  witli  llie  order  to 
put  in  suit  without  delay  all  debt*  due  die  insti- 
tution. It  is  easy  to  sec  the  ternl.lv  disastrous 
results  of  such  a  course  at  such  a  time.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  loans  w.is  secured  by  the 
homes  of  the  borrowers.  Money  was  absolutely 
unattainable.  What  money  there  was  was  of 
the  most  worthless  character.  "The  country  was 
Hooded  with  the  notes  of  irresponsible  private 
banks.  Traders  and  others  issued  their  small 
notes,  of  twenty-rive  cents  and  upward,  called 
•slnnplasters,"  redeemable  in  dry  g.«>ds,  gn>- 
ceries,  or  in  something  to  drink  The  little 
silver  in  circulation  was  converted  into  what 
was  termed  cm  money. '  A  Spanish  pistanvn. 
worth  seventeen  or  eighteen  cents,  was  cut  into 
-i\  pieces,  representing  double  the  value  in  sil- 
ver  of  the  pistarccu;  and  so  with  quarters  and 
half-dollars.  A  meal  at  a  tavern  was  to  Ivc  had 
for  twenty -five  cents  in  this  cut  money,  and  for 
one  dollar  or  more  in  paper  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  credit  ot  our  merchants  with  the 
Fast  sank  tower  than  ever  before  or  suite.  Cin- 
cinnati's want  of  credit  was  proverbial  through- 
out the  F.a-tern  States  and  cities."  (LTIom- 
mcdicu's  I 'join  er  Address,  Cincinnati  Pioneer, 
No.  Ill,  p.  13.) 

As  a  result  the  business  of  the  citv  and  its 
vicinity  was  completely  prostrated.  Many  of 
>.»ir  most  intelligent  business  men  were  ruined 
and  Cincinnati  did  not  recover  from  the  shock 
for  years.  In  iX.M  and  iXj.\  when  this  radical 
remedy  was  undertaken,  the  whole  country  was 
embarrassed  and  creditors  found  it  everywhere 
necessary  to  indulge  their  debtors.  Otherwise 
the  whole  West  must  have  assuredly  In-come  a 
community  of  bankrupts  The  home  directors 
of  the  lank,  however,  were  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  they  had  U-cn  imposed  U|mn  by  their 
local  representatives.  Their  cashier.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, gave  as  a  reason  the  belief  that  the  man- 
agers in  the  office  had  loaned  the  funds  with 
a  profusion  that  proved  them  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence, lie  and  bis  principals  regarded  Cin- 
cinnati as  a  citv  without  credit  and  without 
honor  and  s<cincd  of  the  impression  that  there 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to 
maintain  their  solvency.  <  Unmet 's  Notes,  p, 
410,) 

The  Cincinnati  I'.raneh  Hank  was  withdrawn 
and  the  business  closed  np  Timothy  Kirbv  says 
that  some  id  the  heaviest  claims  being  discounts 
of  a  wild  character  wen-  tost,  while  the  gfv<d 
claims  were  collected  for  the  most  part  in  real 
estate     The  titles  of  the  property  held  by  the 


twnk  were  perfected  as  far  as  practicable  and 
after  two  years  the  property  was  put  on  the 
market  ami  sold  in  small  parcels  in  installments 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  city  and  111  a 
careful  manner  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
bank.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  this  one 
settlement  made  notorious  by  exaggeration  in 
its  subsequent  effects  cost  the  people  id  Cin- 
cinnati millions  of  dollars  in  ihe  unjust  dis- 
paragement or  depreciation  of  its  lands  and  con- 
sequent losses  in  after  settlements.  v  Cincinnati 
Past  and  Present. ) 

This  statement,  however,  according  to  Judge 
Unmet,  is  quite  unfair.  In  carrying  out  the 
order  he  says  every  debtor  to  the  institution, 
however  wealthy,  was  prosecuted  to  judgment 
and  execution.  A  few  gave  mortgages  to  gain 
time  but  all  in  the  end  were  obliged  to  settle 
in  full.  "It  is  a  fact  highly  honorable  to  t he- 
persecuted  debtors  of  that  institution  that  the 
statute  of  usury  w  as  not  pit  ad  in  a  single  in- 
stance; though  it  was  a  fact  easv  of  proof  that 
in  at  least  one  half  of  the  cases  the  defendants 
did  not  receive  from  the  bank  more  than  sixty 
or  at  most  seventy  percent  of  the  amount  for 
which  they  gave  their  notes,"  Furthermore,  al- 
though the  agent  gave  out  the  imprissiou  that 
the  bank  would  sustain  a  loss  b\  the  operations 
of  the  office  in  Cincinnati,  the  president  of  the 
I'.raneh,  Judge  liurnct.  states  that  the  fact  was 
the  n  verse  and  that  they  received  their  own 
with  trqite  usury.  Fvcry  dollar  of  the  capital 
which  had  been  furnished  to  the  kink,  including 
the  I-md  Office  paper  called  by  Unmet  "trash," 
which  had  been  charged  as  par  Hinds,  was  re- 
paid to  the  bank,  besides  which  there  was  a  very 
large  profit  on  real  1  state  taken  from  their  debt- 
ors at  values  frequently  not  more  ihan  one  half 
of  the  intrinsic  worth.    (Htirnct's  Notes,  p.  411.1 

Another  well  known  citi/in.  Co]  James  Tay- 
lor, corroborates  Judge  Unmet  lie  is  quoted  by 
Ford  as  follows: 

"  This  hank  was  a  large  si/,  d  shark,  as  it  ate 
up  all  the  small  banks  in  the  citv— to  wit;  The 
Miami  Kxpjrtmg  <  oniony,  the  Farmers' &  Me- 
chanics' Hank,  and  the  Hank  of  Cincinnati,  to- 
gether with  other  banks  in  (  >hto.  Many  citizens 
of  Cincinnati  were  injured  bv  the  bank — among 
them  Cren.  William  Lytic  (it  broke  him  up  1 , 
Judge  Hurnet,  Mr  Carr.  St  Clair.  Morns. 
William  P.arr.  arid  others.  Lvtlc  had  to  give  up 
his  homestead,  now  owned  hv  I)r.  Foster  and 
others,  and  some  tracts  <,f  land  in  Hamilton  and 
Clermont  counties  Hurnet  gave  up  his  home 
stead,  where  the  Hurnet  Hons*-  stands. 
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"I  know  the  bank  made  large  sums  of  money 
out  of  its  debtors.  I.  as  well  as  my  father, 
bought  considerable  projKTty  of  the  agent,  taken 
for  ilebts.  Tlie  money  was  mostly  made  from 
vacant  ground,  taken  and  subdivided,  and  the 
rise  of  property. 

"The  bank  wound  up  and  established  an 
ageiio.  which  existed  over  fifty  years.  <  ieorge 
Jones  was  the  first  agent,  in  1X23;  Herman  Cope, 
the  second:  ami  Timothy  Kirby.  deceaseil.  the 
third.  Property  was  low  in  1823-24.  ami  their 
debtors  were  forced  to  give  up  projierty.  to  a 
large  amount.  The  bank,  by  the  rise  and  subdi- 
vision of  property,  made  millions  of  dollars,  and 
only  wound  up  by  Kirby  a  few  years  ago. 

"  I  bis  Tinted  States  Bank,  instead  of  being  a 
benefit  to  Cincinnati,  was  an  injury,  as  it  forced 
into  bankruptcy  the  other  banks  iii  the  city,  and 
involved  many  of  its  most  influential  citizens." 
(lord's  Cincinnati,  p.  358.) 

The  effect  of  the  financial  distress  has  bun 
described  in  glowing  language  by  Ceorgc  War- 
ren. After  the  Cnited  States  Hank  began  to  call 
in  its  accounts,  which  made  it  necessary  for 
others  to  do  the  same,  the  citizens  involved  in 
the  speculations  so  rife  at  the  time  began,  to 
quote  his  language,  "to  scatter  like  rats  from  a 
submerged  (lour  barrel.  Sheriff  Heckewelder 
complained  that  his  friends  had  taken  a  sudden 
notion  to  travel,  at  the  very  time  he  most  wanted 
them.  Some  lied  east,  some  west,  some  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  some  to  Lord  knows  where.  It  soon 
became  impossible  to  get  money  anywhere. 
Building  was  entirely  stopped.  The  spring  of 
was  a  gloomy  time.  All  business  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  stand.  No  more  brick 
wagons,  stone  wagons,  or  new  cellars  were  to 
U-  seen  in  the  streets.  The  mechanics  lately  so 
blithe  and  cheerful  had  gone  in  different  direc- 
tions in  search  of  work,  at  any  price,  to  keep 
themselves  and  families  from  starving.  Almost 
any  mechanic  could  Ik-  hired  for  fifty  cents  a  day, 
working,  as  was  then  the  custom,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset:  few  could  get  employment  at  that. 
They  were  willing  to  work  at  anything  they 
con]. I  do.  and  at  any  price.  One  of  our  boss 
carpenters  bought  a  wood-saw  and  buck,  and 
went  about  sawing  wood.  Our  leading  brick- 
layer procured  a  small  patch  of  ground  near 
the  Brighton  Mouse,  and  raised  watermelons, 
which  he  sob!  himself,  in  the  market.  The  only 
professed  sashmakcr  in  the  place,  the  late  John 
Baker.  Ksq..  who  died  not  long  ago  a  millionaire 
on  W  alnut  Hills,  procured  a  piece  of  woodland 
in  the  country,  and  chopped  (he  wood,  brought  it 
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to  market,  sitting  on  his  load,  ami  sold  it  for 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  cord.  Other  gotxl  me- 
chanics went  chopping  wood  in  the  country  for 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a  cord.  One  of 
these  was  the  late  A.  H.  Lrnst,  Esq.  The  writer 
would  have  done  the  same,  but  no  chance  offered. 
There  was  no  money,  and  people  even  going  to 
market  resorted  to  barter.  A  cabinet-maker,  for 
instance,  would  want  two  pounds  of  butter, 
amounting  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents.  With- 
out a  penny  in  his  jjocket,  he  would  take  his 
basket,  go  to  the  market,  find  a  farmer  that  had 
some,  take  two  |xninds,  ami  give  him  a  table, 
bedstead,  or  even  a  bureau,  agreeing  to  take  the 
rest  out  in  truck,  as  he  would  call  it,  when  he 
should  want  it.  This  could  not  Ik-  clone  by 
carpenters  and  masons.  They  would  go  into  the 
country  and  build  ovens  or  spring-houses,  and 
repair  buddings,  taking  their  pay  when  (be  work 
was  done.  <  >ur  merchants  being  unable  or  un- 
willing to  bring  on  fresh  supplies  of  dry  goods 
and  groceries,  these  ran  up  to  enormous  prices; 
coffee  was  seventy-five  cents,  and  common  coarse 
brown  sugar  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents  a 
|iound.  Rye  coffee,  sweetened  with  molasses, 
was  found  a  poor  substitute;  and  we  suffered 
considerably  for  want  of  our  customary  break- 
fast. 

"Public  meetings  were  held  to  consider  what 
was  to  be  done.  At  one  of  these  Mr.  Blake,  an 
attorney,  had  expressed  a  fear  that  our  wives 
and  children  would  starve.  Mr.  ( la/lay.  the  next 
speaker,  also  an  attorney,  said  :  'Brother  Blake 
is  afraid  our  families  will  starve.  I  have  but 
one  child,  and  don't  fear  it  will  starve:  Brother 
Blake  has  none,  and  I  am  sure  it  won't  starve." 
Country  produce  of  all  kinds  was  never  so  low- 
before  nor  since:  but  the  difficulty  lay  in  getting 
mone\  to  pay  even  these  low  prices.  Flour  was 
three  dollars  a  barrel,  com  twelve  and  one-half 
"cents  a  bushel,  l>eef  six  and  one-fourth  cents  a 
jM'Uiid.  pork  in  quarters  from  the  wagons  three 
cents  a  |tound.  eggs  five  cents  a  do/en,  and 
chickens  four  cents  apiece.  A  prominent  and 
truthful  citizen  now  living  relates  that,  being 
then  a  young  man  and  living  in  the  country, 
he  brought  to  tl»e  Low  er  Market  two  dozen  chick- 
ens. After  standing  there  most  of  the  forenoon 
a  man  offered  him  fifty  cents  a  dozen  if  he 
would  carry  them  to  the  Mill  creek  bridge.  He 
accepted  the  offer  and  actually  carried  them  the 
whole  distance  on  his  back.  If  any  imagine  that 
the  people  need  not  have  feared  starving  when 
provisions  were  so  cheap,  they  are  like  the  Queen 
of  I' ranee  during  the  Revolution,  who  said,  when 
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tin-  |>c>|)li  <>f  I'aris  were  actually  starving,  that 
she  did  not  sec  why  there  need  he  such  a  clamor 
ahout  lirea«l  when  a  gi«od-sizcd  loaf  may  l>e  got 
at  the  haker's  for  live  sous,' 

"Finally  it  wih  found  that  money  of  some 
kiiiil  must  be  hail.  This  induced  some  individ- 
itals  to  issue  tickets,  or  little  due-bills,  mi  their 
own  credit.  Th«-\  wire  sometimes  as  1<>w  as 
si\  ami  oiu  fourth  cents  Of  these  hanker-. 
John  II.  I'iatt  and  .Mr.  Leathers,  of  Covington, 
were  the  chief  This  currency  had  different 
values,  according  to  people's  estimate  of  the  sol- 
veiicv  of  tlie  individuals.  I  he  corporation  had 
issued  tickets  before  this.  In  making  contracts 
it  had  to  he  agreed  what  kind  of  money  was 
ii>  he  received;  si i  much  m  'Corporation,'  or  -o 
much  in  'I'iatt,'  or  so  imich  in  'Leathers.'  S'tne- 
times  contracts  would  call  for  'hankahle  money." 
I'o  this  was  meant  the  notes  nf  those  tew  hanks 
that  had  not  already  broken.  If  any  specie  was 
seen  it  was  generally  cut  money,'  or  halt-dollars 
cut  into  five  triangular  pieces,  each  passing  for 
twelve  and  on*  halt  cents, 

"Such  was  the  scarcity  of  money  that  main 
who  had  purchased  property  and  paid  large 
amounts  on  it  were  willing  to  give  up  the  money 
already  paid  to  he  released  In. in  paying  the 
remainder.  Meal  estate  had  indeed  fallen;  a 
prominent  cili/tn  now  among  us  had  purchased 
a  tot  of  griiimd.  near  our  present  j;,i>  works, 
for  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  paying  half  iloyyn 
in  cash.  He  otTered  to  give  up  ail  the  money 
paid  if  the  owner  would  release  him;  hut  he 
\vnld  not.  Houses  and  s(or<  s.  with  lulls  on 
tin  ut  offering  them  tor  rent.'  yyere  everywhere 
seen,  and  rents  were  low  "  (Cincinnati  Last  and 
I 'resent.  > 

Mam  others  besides  those  mentioned  hy  Mr, 
Warren  wen  alTictol  In  This  crash.  Judge 
I'urmt  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  hoth  man- 
ufacturing and  jinain  ial  institutions  (.f  the  city, 
lie  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the 
Miami  I" \)x  .rtmg  Company  and  held  a  large 
amount  of  the  st,,l,  He  yeas  one  of  the  pro- 
priitots  of  the  iron  foundry,  of  the  M:i;,ir  re- 
finery and  of  the  u  -  leu  factory  ,  AH  these  con- 
cerns went  to  tlie  wall.  His  joss,  -,  as  a  result 
<i'  :1h  o  :-:istortnii.  -  s\M'p|  ayyay  the  accumu- 
lations of  his  In',  's  w.  rk  a!  the  har.  more  than 
SSi/xi  All  that  was  I.  ft  to  him  yvere  several 
lots  of  land  in  tin  town  and  the  outskirts,  of 
no  gic.ii  val-te  at  the  time  which  however  suho - 
.jtnnto-  reviM'I  and  inert  a-  1  his  fortune  Ills 
ti-  .I<ii.t  at  Third  and  N  ine  streit«  was  finally 
-\y  all.  yy  cd  up      It   yy.o  this  property    which  the 
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writers  of  "Cincinnati  in  iSj<>"  suggested  a> 
a  proper  tract  to  l>c  taken  hy  the  city  tor  puhlic 
hud. hugs.  The  whole  square  was  offered  to  the 
city   for  $,25,000  arid  very  many   of  the  most 

i  prominent  citizens,  including  lx>th  Judge  Unmet 
and  Dr.  Drake,  favored  its  purchase  for  that 
pnr|Mise.     Well  ma>    Mansfield  say   "the  total 

1  want  of  sagacity  as  well  as  economy  manifested 
hy  city  corporations  was  in  this  instance  most 
strikingly  exhibited. "  The  Judge  finally  turned 
oyer  lo  the  Hank  of  the  I'nited  States  this  most 
beautiful  piece  of  property  in  payment  of  his 
debt. 

I  Another  citizen  who  suffered  at  the  same  time 
I  yy.is  Martin  Daunt,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
]  of  the  (icrinan  citizens  Katun  had  liecn  h-.ru 
at  I  lagttcnau.  July  is.  1701,  and  had  arrived  in 
("incinnati  at  a  very  early  date.  Me  was  one  <>| 
the  founders  and  in  fact  the  principal  figure  in 
the  Miami  L\ porting  Company  and  also  the 
1 'incinnati  Manufacturing  Company,  the  sugar 
refinery,  the  iron  foundry  and  the  steam  hour 
mill.  He  had  Ihcii  mayor  of  the  city  in  1K07 
and  1S12  and  had  been  most  active  in  the  fonnd- 
■  ing  of  the  1-ancastcr  School  and  subsequently 
the  Cincinnati  College,  the  first  Public  Library, 
the  Western  Museum,  the  Literary  Society,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  in  the 
West  ami  of  the  Apollonian  Society.  He  was  at 
this  time  supposed  to  ho  tlie  wealthiest  and  most 
respected  citi/en  in  the  town  and  occupied  the 
posiiiou  of  president  of  the  Cincinnati  llrauch 
of  the  I  'nited  States  P.ank  He  htult  a  fine  house 
on  I'ike  Street  which  he  subsequently  was  obliged 

to  give  up  to  the  I'nited  SlaUs  P.ank  to  pay 
his  debt.  Here  he  had  laid  out  the  beautiful 
ornamental  garden  and  vineyard  which  after- 
wards, when  the  property  came  into  the  hands 
of  Nicholas  Ixngworth.  who  purchased  it  from 
the  hank,  were  among  the  sights  of  the  citv. 
I'.anm  died  at  Cincinnati  Decemher  14.  1831. 
having  according  to  Mansfield  saved  from  the 
despised  and  weed  covered  Deer  creek  valley 
enough  for  a  handsome  estate.  What  Judge 
I'.'iniet  yyas  to  tlie  legal  profession  and  Dr. 
Drake  to  that  of  medicine,  Martin  P.aum  may 
he  said  to  have  been  to  the  business  community 
in  the  early  day  s. 

ftther  sufferers  in  the  general  collapse  were 
j  I  >r    Drake,  r,cm  ral  Harrison,  Genera!  Findlay 
and  <  >!ivcr  M  Spencer. 

Drake  as  a  result  of  his  unfortunate  connec- 
tion w  :th  the  hank,  suffered  serious  loss.    |n  the 
i  sprrit  of  economy  he  had  taken  up  his  residence 
I  at   the   foot   of  the  hilts  at  a  ptacc  he  called 
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"Mount  PoviTt>."  This  was  a  Jog  cabin  i6  feet 
square  hind  with  pine  boards  ami  winged  with 
a  kitchen  ami  bed-room,  all  one  story  high  and 
covered  with  plank.  It  was  on  the  s!o|x-  of  the 
Ili!l.  between  what  i-  now  Svcamore  and  I!  road- 
way continued  jiist  above  Liberty  street.  This 
hill  h;i>  then  covered  with  vvoods  and  separated 
troin  the  town  l>y  nearly  a  mile  of  open  space. 
I'he  cahin  was  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  cnvclo|Ki| 
by  ^ritti  trees  and  rank  we:d-  and.  although  15 
minutes'  riik-  from  his  office  in  town,  could  not 
for  the  exuberant  foliage  he  seen  from  •  any 
point  in  the  plain  hclow.  (Mansfield's  Drake,  p. 
ttfi  ;  Mi  morics,  p.  172. ) 

A  controvert  with  the  I'nited  Slates  I  tank 
w  as  inaugurated  by  an  act  of  the  I ..  gislature, 
which  provided  that  the  brancln  s  _-s  1 . ■ .  1 1 1 « I  pay  a 
levy  of  $50.1x10  each  if  they  should  -.till  lie  in 
business  after  September  15.  1X0;.  The  author- 
ities who  were  about  t<>  collect  tin  tax  were 
enjoined  by  the  I'nited  States  Circuit  Court 
from  prr-cccling  with  the  collection  and  a  copy 
of  the  jKtiti. >n  for  injunction  was  served  by  the 
Cincinnati  agent  upon  the  State  auditor.  No 
copy  of  the  writ  of  injunction  was  served  with 
the  papers.  The  State  officials,  concluded  that 
there  had  been  no  technical  service  of  the  in- 
junction and  the  writ  for  collection  was  turned 
over  to  John  I..  Harper  and  In  him,  in  company 
with  Me>srs.  J.  McColtiMcr  and  T.  Orr.  served 
u|h >n  tht  officials  of  the  bank.  I  lis  instructions 
were  if  the  payment  were  refused  that  be  was  to 
take  the  amount  from  the  vaults  if  he  could 
do  so  without  force,  hut  if  opposed  he  was  to 
pr.  s,nt  the  facts  to  a  magistrate.  He  t  illered 
the  bank  September  17th.  made  the  demand, 
which  was  refused,  and  thereupon  took  from  the 
moneys  of  tin-  bank  !soK.»xk>.  This  resulted  in 
a  proceeding  for  contempt.  Harper  and  his  as- 
s.Kiates  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  and  tile 
money  was  returned.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
1  ^-'4  athrmcd  the  decree  of  the  court  below  dis- 
allowing  the  payment  of  the  tax.  The  State 
gave  up  am  attempt  to  collect  the  money,  but 
.01  atnmpt  was  made  bv  tin  Legislature  to  secure 
a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited 
Mates  removing  such  matters  from  the  jurisdic- 
tn  n  of  the  f  ederal  courts.  In  the  course  of 
this  discussion  the  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a 
ri-s. i-hnion  endorsing  the  s. i-caUed  "Kentuck\  and 
\  irginia  Resolution  "  of  1  ~< »S  ;in<]  tSoo  and  as- 
mug  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  the  hanks 
and  protesting  against  the  doctrine  that  the  |»> 
litical  rights  of  the  sovereign  States  can  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I  'nited  States. 


Nullification  as  is  apparent  did  not  begin  in 
South  Carolina 

tut.  city's  I-TRST  y I-..YKS. 

A  brief  mention  of  some  of  the  events  of  the 
period  is  all  that  is  itossihte  in  a  history  ol  .1 
community  of  such  great  size.  The  newspapi  r 
press  in  the  early  days  made  great  pretensions, 
particularly  in  the  editorial  department",  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  so  far  as  local  news  was  con- 
cerned none  of  the  papers  were  as  satisfactory 
as  the  most  insignificant  county  paper  of  the 
I iresent  day.  Columns  wire  given  to  the  narra- 
tion of  foreign  affairs  and  lo  the  discussion  of 
national  politics.  A  great  fire  in  New  York  or 
Lexington.  Kentucky,  would  be  exploited  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  Column  because  it  was  easy  to 
copy  this  matter  from  other  newspapers,  but 
there  would  he  half  a  do/en  issues  of  the  paper 
without  a  single  item  of  local  consequence.  In 
the  advertising  columns  would  be  frequent  no- 
tices of  matters  that  seemed  of  public  interest 
and  at  times  notices  of  important  meetings  or 
elections  might  he  found  in  some  obscure  conn  r 
of  the  editorial  page,  hut  tin  most  diligent  search 
fails  to  disclose  in  many  cases  the  simplest  men 
tion  of  events  known  to  be  of  great  inqiortatnc 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  I'.ven  after  Mr.  I  lam 
monds's  paper  Incline  a  daily  under  the  name  of 
the  Gazette,  the  news  columns  ii  anything  were 
more  meagre  than  before.  The  principal  reason 
for  the  existence  of  newspapers  was  politics  and 
any  news  not  of  a  political  nature  was  regarded 
as  of  little  consequence. 

During  the  year  1.X10  bm  few  events  of  sen 
011s  importance  are  chronicled  in  the  paper.  In 
the  carle  part  of  the  year  we  read  of  the  launch- 
ing of  three  steamers,  tin  "Vulcan."  tin  "  I  111- 
nessci . "  and  the  "Missouri."  which  occurred 
March  .yitb. 

Public  expectation  was  aroused  by  the  rumor 
of  an  inti  tuled  v  i-it  from  President  .Monroe,  w  ho 
was  traveling  througu  the  West,  He  was  ten- 
dered a  reception  and  preparations  wi  re  made'  for 
.in  oration  by  the  inwle  elected  mavor.  Isaac  ( ■. 
Unmet,  fhe  committee  of  the  Council  in  charge 
included  some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  time:  Jacob  P.urnet.  Lthan  Stone.  James 
I'unllay,  Jesse  Hunt.  Nicholas  Long-worth. 
William  Corry.  Samuel  \V.  Davies  and  Isaac 
Hough.  I'tit'ortnnately  at  the  last  moment 
President  Monroe  was  obliged  to  omit  Cincin- 
nati from  bis  itinerary  and  the  great  oration 
prepared  for  the  invasion  was  never  delivered. 

Cen.  Janus  Miller,  however,  one  of  the  helms 
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of  the  War  of  181  J.  already  referred  to,  visited 
die  city  on  his  way  to  "Arkausaw  Territory." 
ol  which  lie  had  tacn  app  tinted  Governor.  A 
public  <liuner,  at  which  <  leiicral  Fiudlay  pre- 
sided, was  tendered  him  at  Washington  Hall  on 
I ''rout  near  Main  street  and  a  public  hall  at  the 
Cincinnati  Hotel  followed. 

The  paper  fi>r  this  year  was  filled  with  refer- 
ences to  the  financial  stringency  of  the  time. 
Added  to  the  general  depreciation  of  the  bank 
paper  came  that  of  the  corporation  notes.  I'.very 
effort  was  made  to  keep  up  the  papr  to  as  high 
a  price  as  possible  and  advertisements  offering 
to  take  I'iatt's  notes,  corporation  notes.  Miami 
notes  at  par  to  be  exchanged  tor  goods  were 
frequent.  The  city  paper  su tiered  not  only  from 
a  general  depreciation  hut  from  a  mismanage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  city  treasury  and  on 
Dcccnilicr  m,  i8m>.  five  of  the  couneilinen.  IV  A. 
Spriginan,  (  J'ivcr  Lovcll.  William  <  'liver.  Rich 
ard  L.  Coleman  and  John  Tnttlc  addressed  a 
letter  to  Jacob  Wheeler,  the  city  treasurer,  ask- 
ing that  for  the  purple  of  restoring  the  credit 
of  the  city  papr  and  in  the  interest  of  har- 
mony he  should  resign  his  position.  Wheeler 
a  little  later  retorted  by  addressing  a  letter  to 
the  same  five  councilmen  asking  that  in  the 
same  interest  of  harmony  these  five  gentlemen 
should  resign.  As  a  result  of  this  controversy. 
Rev.  Joshua  L.  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian t  hurch.  acted  a>  city  treasurer  for  a 
short  time. 

Several  public  meetings  .if  the  citizens  were 
held  during  the  year.  <  Mic  held  at  the  "Circus" 
on  <  Ictoln-r  4.  which  was  preside. I  over  b> 

Sanuiel  (J.  Richards, ,n  with  Joseph  S.  l'.cnham 
acting  as  secretary,  passed  resolutions  denounc- 
ing the  banks  and  particularly  the  Branch  Hank. 
James  W.  '  ia/lay  was  endorsed  for  Senator  in 
preference  to  W.  II  Harris- .n.  who  it  was 
charged  was  a  director  of  tin  last  named  bank. 
This  naturally  brought  forth  a  long  letter  from 
Harrison  denying  the  fact  of  his  connection 
with  the  bank  and  insisting  that  hi-  principal 
occupation  was  that  of  farmer  and  dairyman. 
In  the  election  for  State  Senator  which  followed 
Harrison  and  GaHay  received  an  r»|nal  numlier 
of  votes  in  the  city.  I*)?,  but  the  former  was 
more  sued  -sinl  in  the  county,  his  vie  hemg 
l.s.'.'*  to  i.tSso  for  his  opponent.  Thi»  election 
hinged  entirely  on  the  matter  of  the  I'nited 
States  Hank. 

Another  public  meeting,  held  at  the  Curt 
House  on  IVcen -her  1  .*.,  was  presided  over 

b\  l-'.than  Stone  with  Daniel  R,„  acting  as  secre- 
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tary.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  that 
slavery  should  not  be  permitted  in  any  State 
thereafter  to  In-  admitted  into  the  I'nioti.  The 
committee  on  resolutions  comprised  lithan  Stone, 
Daniel  Roc,  Bellamy  Slorer, Nathan  Guilford  and 
Micajah  T.  Williams.  At  subsequent  meetings 
a  committee  on  correspondence  was  selected, 
which  in  addition  to  the  citizens  already  men- 
tioned included  Judge  Burnet.  I-ot  I'ugh,  O.  M. 
Spencer,  F.  A.  Blake  and  William  I'.urke. 

Another  event  which  properly  takings  under 
the  head  of  amusements  seemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  entitle  it  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
general  news  columns  of  the  day.  This  was  the 
arrival  of  the  elephant  "Columbus."  accompanied 
l>v  a  dromedary  and  jaguar,  who  held  court  on 
Fifth  street  opposite  the  I'ppcr  Market  house 
mar  the  Museum.  "The  ri*>m  is  large  and  no 
danger  need  be  ap]>rehended  from  the  animals." 
N'ot  t<>  Im.'  outdone  by  the  elephant,  the  sea  ser- 
pent came  to  town  in  tSjo  in  the  shap-  of  a 
painting  b\  "that  inimitable  artist  Reuben  M"l- 
ihr.  pe  '  jlis  snakeship  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Mr.  1'age's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  Market 
street  a  few  doors  above  the  Hill  market. 

(  )n  the  loth  of  August  <  iKiot  occurred  what 
was  regarded  as  the  severest  storm  of  thumb  r 
and  lightning  that  had  yet  visited  the  city.  Two 
nun  were  killed  bv  the  lightning.  This  aroused 
a  long  discussion  as  to  proper  safeguards  against 
this  danger,  as  a  result  of  w  hich  it  si  emcd  to  Ik- 
concluded  that  feather  beds  were  indispnsahle 
adjuncts  to  the  household.     Ilic  establishment 

I  of  a  stage  between  Davtmi  and  Cincinnati,  which 

;  took  place  in  May.  lSi<».  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  stage  left  every  Friday  morning, 
pissed  through  Hamilton  ami  Middletown  and 
arrived  at  Dayton  on  Saturday  evening  It  ar- 
rived in  Cincinnati  on  its  return  on  Thursdays 
In  April  of  this  year  some  vandals  attempted  to 

!  jinck  a  quantity  of  the  apparatus  preserved  in 
ilit.-  Cincinnati  College.  No  reason  for  this  at- 
tempted outrage  is  given. 

1  In  1 8 1  ij  Independence  Day  was  celebrated 
will  much  enthusiasm.  Mrs.  I'.elimla  I  iroshon 
show »■!  great  genius  at  a  p-rformance  of  "Isa- 
bella." An  interesting  feature  of  the  entertain 
n:,tit  was  ;,n  illuminated  painting  of  the  recent 
engagement  of  the  "Constitution"  and  the 
"Java."  <  >n  the  same  dav  the  first  throw  of 
water  conveyed  from  the  -mall  reservoir  on  the 
h:'!-u!c  through  tog  pipes  was  made  at  the  south- 
t;tst  corner  of  S'.c.ur.orc  and  Fifth  streets,  Tile 
f,  'lowtng  dav  the  Cincinnati  Guards  met  at  the 
I'hmpian  circus  emdo-nre  on  Sixth  stri-rt  and 
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marelkd  to  Dr.  Wilson's  church.  William 
Corry  acted  as  reader  and  Bellamy  Storcr  as 
orator.  The  dinner  was  held  at  the  City  Hotel. 
Tin-  mayor  and  aldermen  dined  the  Light  In- 
fantry at  Christ  Walker's  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon while  eight  hundred  mechanics  marched 
from  Greenlcat's  Hotel  to  the  Stone  Meeting 
ll.mse  where  they  were  addressed  by  J.  Bar  foot 
Smith.  (  Address  of  John  1).  Caldwell.  July  4. 
1K74;  Cincinnati  Pioneer.  No.  IV.  p.  7.1 

The  topics  nearest  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
are  indicated  by  the  toasts  drank  at  the  various 
banquets.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Cincinnati 
1  iuards  held  on  July  5th.  <  ietu  ral  Findlay  offered 
the  toast  "A  Speedy  Circulation  to  Real  Money  ;" 
that  of  N'.  G.  Pendleton  was  "  The  Cincinnati 
Woolen  Manufactury,—  Blanket  Coats  for  Dan- 
dies;" Philip  Yost  offered  the  toa-t  quoted  el-e- 
whrre,  "The  Cincinnati  Theatre. —  May  It  Not 
Like  the  Walls  of  Jericho  ball  at  the  Sound  of 
Joshua's  Horn!"  At  the  Hussars'  celebration  j 
on  the  same  day  one  of  the  toasts  was  "Negro 
Slavery.— May  It  No  Longer  Stain  Our  Na- 
tional Character!" 

The  financial  stringency  of  1 S m>  was  the  oc-  i 
casioti  of  complaints  in  the  newspapers  against  t 
the  extravagance  of  the  citizens  who  attended 
the  public  balls.  Eight  of  these  we  are  told  oc- 
curred annually  and  were  attended  on  an  aver- 
age by  70  persons  of  each  sex;  "seventy  gentle- 
men therefore  must  incur  at  the  hotel  an  ex|>cnsc 
of  >i\  dollars  each,  which  will  give  for  assem- 
blies $3,3*10.00.  $10.00  [K-r  annum  for  additional 
clothing  for  each  lady  and  gentle-man  will  give 
Sj.j411.oxj.  a  total  of  $5/100.00." 

The  celebrations  of  Independence  Day  were 
continued  throughout  this  period.  In  iSjo  there 
was  a  trial  of  tire  engines  and  an  oration  by 
William  M.  W'orthington  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  ami  a  mechanics'  procession  which 
was  addressed  by  A.  Jocelvn  in  I  Olson's  Olym- 
pian circus  enclosure  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
\\  .-.hint  The  following  year  31  mechanics'  and 
college  societies  marelnd  in  a  procession  to  the 
same  meeting  house,  where  Nathaniel  G.  Pendle- 
ton delivered  an  oration  and  J  B.  Smith  read  the 
I  icvlaration  of  Independence.  The  same  meet- 
ing house  was  the  scene  of  a  meeting  in  iSjJ 
William  Greene,  later  I  icitt.  nant  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  the  orator  and  Benjamin  M. 
Piatt,  the  reader.  Franci*  Carr  acted  as  mar- 
shal, assisted  bv  Colonel  Borden  The  proces- 
sion included  31  mechanics'  societies,  judges, 
college  officers  and  teachers  of  Sabbath  schools.  ' 
Captain    Mcl'arland   commanded    the   infantry.  ', 


Captain  James  the  Cincinnati  Guards  and  Capt. 
W  illiam  Barr.  the  Abaclino  Society.  At  College 
Hall  there  were  addresses  by  G.  W.  Burnet. 
Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt  and  C.  S.  Ramsey  for  the 

F.  rophoebic  and  Philomath  societies.  A  projected 
parade  of  school  teachers  to  Cutter's  woods  had 
to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  weather  and 
the  exercises  were  held  in  church,  where  an  ode 
by  "Horace  in  Cincinnati"  was  read. 

Independence  Hay  of  the  following  year  is 
notable  for  the  fact  that  in  the  evening  Edwin 
Forrest  appeared  at  the  Globe  Theatre  as  "Jaf- 
tier"  in  the  play  of  "Venice  Preserved."  General 
Harrison  presided  and  lien.  Samuel  Fiudlay  de- 
livered the  oration  at  the  meeting  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Cincinnati  College  on  July  4,  1SJ4.  Eleven 
hundred  and  tour  white  and  j<kS  black  children 
of  the  Sabbath  schools  t>H>k  part  in  the  proces- 
sion. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  this  period  of  distress 
was  the  riot  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the 
Miami  Exj»orting  Company's  bank,  which  oc- 
curred in  iXjo.  A  large  number  of  depositors 
together  with  their  friends  formed  a  procession 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  and  marched  down 
Main  street.  A  number  of  drays  were  pressed 
into  service  to  add  dignity  to  the  occasion.  <  )ne 
carried  a  black  coffin  on  which  was  painted  in 
large  letters  "Miami  Bank  No  More."  The 
bank  building,  which  was  on  Front  street  near 
Sycamore,  hail  been  surrounded  hv  a  detachment 
of  militia  to  protect  it  and  its  contents  from 
violence.  The  procession  marched  to  Front 
street  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  stop 
or  divert  it.  but  when  it  reached  the  mayor's 
office,  which  was  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Front  and  Main  streets,  the  city  executive,  Isaac 

G.  Burnet,  who  was  unable  to  walk  or  stand 
without  crutches,  made  his  way  to  the  head  of 
the  column  and  there  read  the  riot  act  to  the 
multitude  and  called  upon  them  to  disperse.  A 
great  majority  of  the  participants  had  no  law- 
less intention  and  had  engaged  in  the  demon- 
stration from  thoughtlessness,  but  this  action  of 
the  mayor  fortunately  brought  them  to  their 
senses  in  time  and  the  mob  at  once  dispersed 
without  committing  any  act  of  violence. 

Other  incidents  of  this  \eac  was  a  town  meet 
ing  held  in  February  with  relation  to  the  notes 
of  Piatt's  bank,  which  passed  under  the  name 
of  "Piatt's  shinplastcrs." 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  "Circus"  on  Sixth 
street  on  July  to,  i8jo.  it  was  resolved  that 
the  paper  of  110  bank  that  did  not  pay  its  face 
in  specie  would  be  received.    John  Scudder,  Jr., 
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presided  a(  this  meeting  and  Oaniel  Roe  a*: to! 
as  secretary. 

1..  the  hard  times  was  altrilmtcd  tin-  lari;. 
ntimher  of  hurjjlarics  which  took  place  in  tin 
city  in  the  sprmi;  of  this  war.  as  well  ;h  an  tit 
c.n.l.an  attempt  •  .11  Piatt's  kink,  winch  lottu- 
uately  was  discovered  lnh  ic  any  serious  >lam 
a"c  resulted 

An<»tlier  evcit  worth  noting  durine;  this  \c.n 
was  the  titst  eelel.rati.111  of  St.  1'atriek's  |>a>  , 
which  took  place  of  cotitse  ..11  March  17th.  at 
Whites  l  av.  i  n  on  Lower  Maiket  >irn  I  A 
lar^c  numhvr  of  toa-tv  ^i.n\m^  with  patriotic 
feeliiiv;  for  Iw-th  America  and  Ireland  ami  liiv.uh- 
in;;  d.hance  to  the  hale. I  Publish  ami  <  )r.:tii;. 
men  were  drank  Amour;  the  principal  p.iitui- 
pants  ;n  this  alfair  was  Or.  Moot  head,  then 
smarting  mi.iir  lh<  attack  In  Or.  I  >r.ike  in  winch 
the  kill,  r  hail  incai)tiost-h  rehired  to  ti  e  la.  1 
1l1.it  ,\h  H-rln  .i.l  was  .111  1 1  ashman,  as  if  a  mait.r 
of  repioaeh;  at  l.ast  s. ,  \!.»  .rliea.l  reoaolid  the 
lel'e  fence. 

A  change  111  the  chatacter  of  the  ,  ircnial 
l!H.  iliilitl  of  the  Cttv  to  'k  pl.u'e  in  this  war.  At  a 
meeting  held  at  Christopher  Walk,  i  s  111  O. 
eiiih.  r.  it  was  resolved  t'lat  copper  coins  ^ h ■  1 ; ! .  1 
1-e  introduced  Mid  the  on  to  take  the  place  ••) 
the  main  tiel.M-  that  ware  111  1 1  rcu'.a! i.  11  .m  l 
pro\iM.,|,s  wen  maile  for  pioeuriiie;  a  pr-p.r 
slippy    •  I   this  ti.ken  inotlcv. 

Ilu  tirst  cotiim.  nceiiieiil  of  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lide u.0  held  this  vc..r.  The  li.ii  . rat',  il.^r.i 
or  Master  of  Arts  was  eon  fern-.  I  .11  Wilhatr.  II. 
Harr>. ,.f,  Joslma  I     \\  il-on  an. I  James  KAinper 

I  lie  principal  -nhled  of  .  T I  ~  ..•  L 1  —  r  •  .3 »  limine;  the 
spring  .  f  the  Mar  iSji  was  the  maU.r  of  the 
«  stahlisl.tcent  >•]  the  i  .  1 1111  a  rei.,1  I  h'-pital  ami 
I.'tnatrc  \s\ him  whah  ha. I  I.,  en  inn  1 1 » .rated 
1  \  an  act  of  Jaimai jjml  of  that  \ .  at .  The 
••ha  - 1.  1  m-  ot  mi.  It  an  in-t i;m o  n  ha. I  h. ,  n  r. r<  -n 
mi  1:  !.  •  i  In  li-nliii'l  I  1 1.1 11  A I!,  n  1  In.uii.  w  h.  > 
w  as  Inn  -ill  a  eii./in  of  (  ini'.nii.iti.  upon  tin 
•ir.::;i  sf.  .11  of  Or  Oi.tke.  ']  he  p'.irp- of  the 
vis-:!-;ti  ::  wa-  to  'im:.  ..].  the  .  linniaM.  Iitm  I  * 
n  r.s  '.,  half  ;m.|  tin  M,  .]-.  a  I  ( '•  -11.  ^>  •  <i  '■  >hio. 
w  hi-  h  wa-  info-;.,  tat.  .1  m  pehnsary  .  w  .1  s  pr.ic- 
U>  a' A  awT.r  t.  d  with  it  S'ran-i  U  eti.  mjh  the 
in..!'*  ■  v.  a-  a  Mi!.!. .  t  '  l  \  '  !■  nt  n-i' m  ami 
ti  e  1  a  11,  1;  .-.  ait,  -r-  in  the  -|  ■  !■■.-  .  1.  i  "i-  n  .  : 
tS.'l  him--  1  •  -i  t'--s  1  ill.  •  ..f  tl  ,  h  —  oi-al.  win  li 
I .'.  t 5  .  w  a  '•  wa-  r  - : ;  .1 '  I  ■  r.  fi  rn  <1  to  a  -  the 
"I  .Viatic    A>'.!"tt!."      '11   "  I '  1  -   ■  1  ■  >  1 :  .1 1   ti:e  !IU1)A 

. .1  th,  li.  -1      o  n.  . :  .  ■  •'.•  p..      -in  1 1'  .p'.-n-. 

I :.  "  1. 111  'ti    Y-  |s..t|  .01. •    I  1  ..n   '  -  I    it   a-  t.  ,w  nship 


trustees  over  I  leiirv  Po  litic,  William  Disney  and 
K.  L.  Coleman.  Shortly  afterwards  -nn  of  the 
otit-tots.  a  tract  of  four  acres,  was  .  ihtaincd  ami 
here  upon  (he  site  of  the  present  Cincinnati  Hos- 
pital a  hiiildmo  was  h  otm  which  was  complete. 1 
in  IK.-?,. 

On  January  I.  |S.»»>.  was  opened  the  Cinctn 
nati  Asylum  for  the  Deal  and  Oumh  This 
was  under  the  instruction  of  James  Chute  of 
the  American  Asylum  of  Hartford.  Aim'tii;  the 
.  tiicei »  of  this  institution  were  J.  I..  Wilson, 
pre-ideiit;  I.  ( 1.  Puiti.  t  and  W  illiam  Steele,  vice- 
pn-nlents:  Tltotnas  Tucker,  treasurer;  Martin 
I. utcr  and  \\  Kives.  secretaries;  and  ainone.  the 
intst.es  were  (  ).  M.  Spencer.  Oavi.l  Root.  W  ill- 
iam I'.urkc  and  Samuel  Johnson. 

iKsj.ift  the  eft  oris  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the 
'  .ink  paper,  specie  stilt  remained  at  a  lni;h  prem- 
ium. In  April.  |S_>.».  hy  resolution  of  the  (.nitn- 
i  il.  it  was  ileiermini  d  that  sjnrie  for  two-thirds 

i  the  amount  should  he  received  m  full  pay- 
ment   of  taxes   due   the  cite.     In    Inn.    at  the 

I'.ank  Note  l-.x.han-e"  of  John  and  <  ..  K.  «.il-  . 
11  ore.  the-  paper  ol  the  Hank  of  I  in.  imiati  \vas 
'|tiolei|  at  70  and  that  of  the  Miami  Kxportiny 
'  ■  tnpatn  at  f. ..  to  <>~,. 

I  he  st;hjec1  of  the  canal  excited  reiw  w  .d  in- 
t.r.-st  .lnriiio  this  \<ar.  Micajah  T.  Williams 
had  u,ade  his  re|M,rt  .hi  the  stll,j,vt  of  the  canal 
tt.  ii)  Lake  I  rtc  to  th.  (  thto.  which  was  pul. 
Iish.d  in  the  papers  ,,f  January  of  this  \ear.  <  >n 
June  Sth  a  town  nuetini;  was  held  at  the  Cin- 
emi.ati  Hotel  at  which  the  tirral  stlhtect  of 
a  canal  was  discussid  ai  len-th.  Jud^'e  Purn.t 
p-e»ldcd  and  PeMof)  S.  Swiinie-  acted  as  s,C 
retar. .  1 1  •  -.  with  S  W.  Oivies.  Nathan  » .url- 
f.  rd  and   I  . than  Stone  w  ere  appoint,  d  ^  .  otu- 

lllltlee  of  eolTespolldellce  to  take   Up  the  o,n<  tal 

stthj.it  of  a  Mirv.;,  for  a  canal  front  Mad  River 
to  the  <  »hio  K'teer. 

Another  puhhc  dinnet  was  oiven  at  the  I'm 
.  nmati  llot.l  Icalled  m  the  notices  •"The  Hotel"  I 
•ti  W  1  dnesila> ,  Airejust  .>S.  iSjj.  in  honor  of 
Heiir>  k'l.n  and  <  '..  n.  TI1.1in.1-  S  J.  ssnj,  a-  a 
t<  stsim.uy  of  re.prct  for  their  ptihlie  services 
•  i.tarjil  flarrtsoii  presidid.  .ts,ivf.d  In  |i;di;< 
Toritticc.  and  inaitv  toasts  wereofTend  In  Nich- 
olas i.on-uovth.  Mr  Ha;,  ward,  Or  Orake.  Or 
t    ..Imaii.    M.-s.s    i',r.«!.s,    I'evlon    S.    Sv  Mimes. 

wr::,;  i,  s.  ii.-teh.  w  •••;,•„  .,,,•.»<.•  an.l'W  H 

I  larrts.  .ti.  Jr. 

1  his   too   was   flu    ,  •  :ir  of   the   h:tt<  r  cutest 
for  c.'ti-r, -s  !.,'»,.  11  la"',  s  \\    <  ia/lav  and  <  ien 
era!  H.irrisoTi 
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EARLY  POLITICS. 

That  the  politics  of  the  time  were  of  an  un- 
usuallv  spicy  character  can  be  interred  from 
a  glance  over  the  few  columns  of  tile  I inlfpcii- 
tifiti  Press  preserved  to  us.  This  paiR-r,  by  far 
the  liveliest  of  the  early  publication-,  seems  to 
have  been  in  hot  water  from  the  very  rirst  day 
of  its  publication,  which  was  July  4.  iHji.  Its 
editor  was  Solomon  S.  Smith,  and  there  seems 
to  have  Ikren  nothing  which  he  regarded  as  re- 
served from  discussion.  His  first  article  w;is 
the  Declaration  of  lndc|R-ndcncc.  which  was  tal- 
lowed by  several  paragraphs  indicating  the  thor- 
ough  indeiRiulence  of  the  sheet.  In  the  second 
number  communications  complain  of  tin-  water 
works  and  demand  a  cleansing  of  the  reservoir, 
discuss  the  markets,  which  were  called  the  two 
great  stables  of  the  city,  where  had  accumu- 
lated the  tilth  of  30  years,  and  also  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  citizens  at  the  Court  House.  A  corrc- 
s|Hindent  seems  to  think  it  very  droll  to  hear 
Dr.  Drake  making  such  remarks  'as  would  in 
duce  a  stranger  to  think  he  was  the  nit>st  peace- 
able citizen  in  town  and  to  say  that  he  was  ever 
engaged  in  a  street  battle  would  be  profane.'" 
The  events  of  the  Tomtit  of  July  seem  to  have 
I  Ren  as  extravagant  as  they  are  at  present  and 
the  editor  promises  that  if  the  per>oits  who  made 
-licit  IrmsIs  of  themselves  are  caught  in  such  a 
scrape  again  that  they  will  get  a  closer  pressing 
than  they  hail  already  received.  Another  letter 
>hows  that  the  celebration  at  the  Cincinnati 
Hotel  was  so  exuberant  as  to  require  C  olonel 
Mack  to  remove  the  lienors  from  the  bar.  An- 
other party,  among  whom  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  disguised  nanu  s  I  iriftm  Ycnt- 
iran,  Judge  I'eter  Hell.  Judge  Torrcncc  and 
Major' kurfin.  celebrated  "a  real  I  Slow  Out"  at 
the  reestablished  hotel  near  the  Kill  market. 
The  correspondent  complains  that  had  a  meet- 
ing of  this  kind  Ir-cii  held  by  the  lower  classes 
it  would  have  met  with  very  serious  disappro- 
bation. 

<  Ml  July  tSth.  we  are  told  under  the  headline 
"Daring  Outrage.'"  that  "early  on  Tuesday 
morning  last  James  W  <  ia/lav,  while  peaceably 
on  his  way  to  the  market,  was  |*rsonal!v  at- 
tacked by  a  ruffian  named  William  H.  Lytic, 
who  was  armed  with  a  cudgel  and  pistol.  Mr. 
<*■.  while  slowly  retreating  defended  himself 
manfully  and  consequently  received  but  little 
hurt.  We  underhand  that  three  or  four  strip- 
lings of  the  same  stump  were  in  company  with 
Lvilc.  two  of  whom.  Lytic  having  made  his  e«- 
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I  cape,  were  on  examination  before  the  mayor 
hound  over  for  trial.  Much  excitement  is  mani- 
fested in  the  public  mini!  on  the  occasion.  In 
a  community  like  tins  comment  is  considered 
unnecessary."  This  little  episode  is  further  dts 
cussed  in  later  issues  of  the  paper,  although  tin 
statement  is  made  that  no  other  paper  referred 
10  it  for  the  reason  "that  the  principal  p<rsoii 
concerned  in  the  business  is  the  son  of  a  general : 
and  that  all  his  accomplices  are  persons  of  qual- 
ity." The  paper  is  full  of  references  to  this 
little  battle.  One  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  best  weajxin  of  defense  ever  discovered  is 
a  basket,  another  is  an  advertisement  for  a  quan- 
tity of  good  tough  elastic  hickorv  timber,  an- 
other for  a  quantity  of  maple  suitable  for  pistol 
slocks  and  dirk  handles. 

An  advertisement  offers  to  supply  doctors, 
lawyers  and  dandies  with  the  "most  improved 
knock -cm-down  canes."    Another  advertisi  nu  ni 

,  offers  one  cent  reward  lor  "a  long  lank  sided 
llesh  colored  I 'uppcy  who  in  conjunction  with 
three  or  four  other  puppies  committed  some  dep- 

I  rotations  on  a  gentleman's  market  basket  as  be 
was  on  his  way  to  market  on  Tuesday  evening 
last;  for  this  doggish  conduct  the  gentleman 
gave  him  a  sound  caning,  for  which  lie  ran  oil 
mad." 

Another  notice  advertised  for  "lliirty  or  forty 
additional  baby  faced  Dandies  to  stand  at  the 
doors  of  the  Stone  Methodist  Mcitmg  House 
and  stare  the  ladies  out  of  countenance  as  thev 
go  in  and  out.  Those  without  whiskers  would 
Ir>  ]) referred." 

W.  li.  Harrison  also  calls  for  constant  ndi 
cule. 

The  controversy  hctwcui  l.\l!e  and  (ia/lav 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  ( icncral  I.vtle  for  st  tid- 
ing a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  to  t  ia/lav.  I  lie 
editor  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  punish 
nit nt  for  this  was  confinement  in  the  penitentiary 
for  not  more  than  ten  or  less  than  thru'  years. 
The  campaign  against  (iencral  Harrison  and  his 
friends  was  evidently  one  of  the  greatest  viru- 
lence. The  paper  is  full  of  communications,  edi- 
torials, alleged  advertisements  and  notices  of  the 
most  scurrilous  character.  A  regular  depart' 
ment  is  an  imitation  of  Tristram  Shandy,  while 
another  one  purport*  to  Ih-  a  series  of  articles 
from  the  pen  of  a  I 'hiladelphian  on  a  tour 
through  the  Western  country.  These  are  made 
the  means  of  attacking  the  Harrison  party  in  a 
stvle  h>  m>  means  without  wit.  Another  depart 
ment  was  written  in  the  stvle  of  the  ISible  but 
pretends  to  give  a  narrative  of  events  of  the 
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town.  There  is  no  offense  against  morals 
whether  public  or  private  which  is  not  charged 
against  the  distinguished  citizen  of  North  Ucnd. 
As  a  result  of  the  election  Mr.  Cazlay  succeeded 
in  defeating  Harrison,  carrying  the  township  hy 
a  majority  of  40,3  and  the  county  hy  a  majority 
of  703.  As  soon  as  that  election  was  over,  the 
editor  returns  with  renewed  rigor  to  the  attack 
on  Judge  Torreiicc.  and  "1'iicle  lobs"  and 
"Corporal  Trim'*  and  the  traveling  ' Thiladcl- 
phian"  and  all  the  correspondents  hurl  their 
missiles  at  his  head. 

Increased  activity  in  |»ptitics  is  shown  at  this 
time  hy  the  iminhcr  of  ineetings  held  with  re- 
lation to  the  nomination  of  presidential  candi- 
dates. These  began  with  a  meeting  held  on  Dc- 
eemher  7,  1X22.  at  McFarland's  Hotel.  This 
was  presided  over  hy  Isaac  <  i.  i '.timet .  the 
niavr,  with  John  I'.  •« >i<.-  as  secretary.  IV Wilt 
Clinton  was  indorsed  t'» >r  the  presidency  and  a 
committee  of  correspondence  consisting  oi  li  I*. 
Laniyloii*  S  W.  Davie-,  l-aac  (i  I'.urn.  t  and 
1'..  iT  IWis-  was  selected  to  present  his  name  I" 
the  public  generally.  Another  meeting  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  was  held  aliont  a  year  later,  where 
again  In  a  vote  of  450  t<>  330  t 'linton  w  as  in- 
dorsed for  the  presidency  and  Jackson  fur  the 
vice  presidency. 

Among  the  deaths  noted   for  the  year  iSjj 
was  that  of  the  pioneer  John  S.  <  iano  who  died 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year  in  t  oyitigton  An 
other  prominent  man.  John   II.   1'i.ut.  dud  <'ii 
February  11.  1X22.  in  (he  city  of  Washington. 

Another  episode  which  was  sufficiently  im- 
|H)rtant  to  creep  into  the  scant >  news  columns 
of  the  day  was  the  accident,  which  almost  ter- 
minated fatally,  that  happmcd  to  a  son  of  Sam 
uel  Herestord.  The  Ixw  fell  into  the  river  and 
was  taken  out  for  drowned.  Fortunately  a  pin 
siciau  was  m  the  m  ighborho.  mI  am!  his  efforts 
to  re -list  itate  him  were  >mo  ^inl.  This  was 
made  the  occasion  for  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  the  protHT  treatment  <  l  persons  supposed  t<> 
tie  dt owned 

The  bridge  built  b\  F.than  Stone  over  Mill 
creek  w.is  carried  awav  In  the  ireshet  of  Sep 
IiiuIkt.  iSjj,  the  inosi  violent  known  for  main 
wars  111  tin-  vicinity.  Mill  creek  had  b<  <  11 
swollen  In  heavy  rains  at  the  lead  waters  an<l 
111    the    lo;ltse    of    one    night    the    efttcl    o|  the 

l're«het  was  so  great  a>  to  double  the  creek  in 
size  .Hid  wipe  out  of  existence  the  bridge  and 
the  muticn-c  pile  ot  in.o.ituv  in  the  -U.i\h-  of 
abutments  at  i!s  ino-.itli  Two  huge  MtaiV'.ri- 
tins  m  the  neighlxirh  I  were  lorn  out  In  their 


roots,    The  effect  of  the  freshet  was  particularly 

I  marked  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Ohio  was 
quite  low  at  the  time.  This  bridge,  although 
five  or  six  years  old,  had  not  been  accepted  by 
the  county  commissioners  and  as  a  result  the 
entire  loss,  more  than  S10.000,  fell  u|x>n  Mr. 
Stone  and  almost  ruined  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  determination,  however,  and  In-gan  the 

j  work  over  again,  determined  to  carry  >>ut  Ins 
obligations  under  his  contract.  He  put  up  an- 
other bridge  of  very  much  more  elaborate  char- 
acter with  stone  arches.    This  was  purchased 

'  by  the  count)  ami  made  a  free  bridge.  The 
wooden  part  of  the  structure  was  carried  away 

1  In  the  il'<od  of  1832  and  floated  in  company  with 
the  Methodist  Church,  which  had  come  from 
Marietta,  down  the  Ohio  to  an  island  just  alune 
Louisville     Alter  some  efforts  to  tow   it  back 

1  it  was  taken  apart  and  carried  back  to  the  city 

1  m  a  tlat-lH>al  and  reereeted.  Some  wars  later 
it  was  burned. 

Possibly  the  most  important  events  of  18.-3 
were  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  city  watch 
and  the  ltoard  <>f  C  ommerce  and  tin-  burning  of 
the  steam  mill.  The  numerous  fires  which  were 
thought  to  Ik-  of  incendiary  origin  ami  the  bur- 
glaries which  had  become  quite  frequent  made 
the  citizens  despair  of  the  efforts  of  the  public 
officials  to  protect  them  against  crime.  As  a 
result  of  tins  dissatisfaction  a  volunteer  city 
watch  was  organized  and  included  in  its  num- 
bers manv  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
city.  According  to  its  arrangement,  13  persons 
were  detached  in  alphabetical  order  to  go  on 
duty  each  night.  1  low  long  this  arrangement 
coptimxd  is  not  known,  but  for  a  tune  at  least 
Us  benefits  were  marked. 

<  >n  l  ebruarv  14.  i8j  i.  appears  in  the  papers 
of  the  day  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  "the  mer- 
chants of  Cincinnati  wh..  feel  dis|»>scd  to  aid  m 
the  establishment  of  a  h.ard  of  commerce  for 
the  purjiose  of  regulating  the  mercantile  trans 

'  actions  of  the  place'  ami  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  establishing  a  place  of 
deposit  and  exchange  as  a  medium  through  which 
to  transact  their  business  are  requested  to  meet 
at  the  Washington  Hal!  mi  Monday  evening 
next  at  half  past  six  o'clock.-'  Subsequently  a 
so-called  exchange  office  was  established  at  No. 
30  Mam  street  by  J.  and  d.  [<.  <  iilmorc.  brokers 
The  most  serious  calamity   that  h.ip|nii«d  to 

•  the  city   in  the  way  of  a  tire  occurred  mi  No- 

:  v em! h' r  3rd  This  vvas  tin  burning  of  the  great 
steam  mill  at  that  time  owned  In  <  diver  <  Inn*  " 

1  In.     At  firs!  the  volunteer  fire  department  at 
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tempted  to  cope  with  the  flames  but  their  efforts 
were  without  avail  and  the  building  was  prac- 
tically destroyed,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  over 
$kx).ooo.  This  was  regarded  as  a  very  serious 
matter,  as  this  institution  was  one  of  the  centers 
of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  town. 
Much  complaint  was  made  with  reference  to  the 
fact  tliat  the  general  body  of  onlookers  made  nr> 
effort  to  assist  the  fire  department  in  the  work 
of  putting  clown  the  (lames.  Citizens  were  re- 
minded that  in  other  towns  fire  wardens  were 
armed  with  swords  which  they  used  mercilessly 
to  drive  all  bystanders  into  the  ranks.  This 
tire  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Steam  Mill  Lottery,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Samuel  Patterson  and  James  Reynolds 
commissioners  apjxrinfed  by  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Heas  of  Hamilton  County.  This  lotten 
offered  $80,000  in  prizes  and  its  advertisements 
read  very  much  as  do  those  of  the  present  day. 

In  182*4  the  city  was  much  exercised  in  In-half 
of  the  Creeks.  A  number  of  enteratinments 
were  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  patriot  cause 
ami  public  meetings  in  their  U'half  were  quite 
numerous.  The  Thespian  Corps  once  more  ap- 
peared in  a  play  ami  the  Kuterpian  Society  gave 
a  concert.  \V.  H.  Harrison  delivered  orations 
and  Peyton  S.  Symmes  wrote  poems  and  the 
most  prominent  citizens  figured  in  committees 
01  correspondence. 

Another  performance  of  the  Thespian  Corps 
assisted  by  the  Thespian  Corps  of  Newport  and 
several  by  the  professional  actors  of  the  theatre 
was  given  on  the  25th  of  March  for  the  benefit 
of  the  John  Cleves  Symmes  polar  expedition. 

At  a  meeting  held  this  year  (1824)  by  the 
Jackson  adherents.  Judge  Hell  presided  and  Will- 
iam Harr  acted  as  secretary.  Col.  W  illiam  I'iatt 
was  nominated  as  the  Jackson  elector.  A  little 
later  a  public  meeting  was  held  by  the  friends 
of  the  Adamses,  which  selected  Klisha  llolch- 
kiss  as  the  candidate  for  elector.  Henjamin 
I'.asset  presided  at  this  meeting  and  I).  C.  W  al- 
lace as  secretary.  Mr.  Clay's  friends  also  held 
a  meeting  at  which  Kthan  Stone  and  Daniel  Roe 
officiated  and  it  was  determined  to  support  such 
elector  as  should  be  selected  by  the  proper  com 
inittee.  At  the  presidential  election  held  this  tall, 
the  voting  was  for  the  first  tune  by  wards. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  whole  city  had  voted 
at  the  mayor's  office  on  Third  street. 

An  ordinance  passed  November  17.  1824.  in- 
dicates the  reverence  in  which  the  Sabbath  day. 
commonly  called  Sunday,  was  held.  lis  first 
provision  made  it  unlawful   for  any  minor  or 


other  person  to  play  at  marbles,  pilch  quoits, 
or  to  engage  in  any  other  game  or  sport  on  that 
■  lay.  The  second  section  was  even  more  com- 
prehensive. It  provided  that  it  should  1*  1111 
j  lawful  to  rly  any  kite  in  the  city  or  to  kick  any 
I  football,  roll  any  hoop,  play  at  the  game  com- 
monly called  shinny  or  engage  in  any  other  play 
or  sjK>rt.  Fortunately  the  lr>ys  of  the  day  did 
not  have  to  go  very  far  to  get  outside  the  town 
limits. 

The  year  1825  was  noteworthy  for  the  break- 
ing of  ground  of  the  Miami  Canal  at  Middle- 
town.    Almost  31  miles  of  this  canal  from  Main 
;  street  to  the  Middletown  dam  were  nearly  fin 
ished  during  the  following  year. 

The  Longworth  place,  afterwards  the  Sinton 
reside,  ncc.  now  occupied  by  Charles  P.  Taft,  for 
so  many  years  known  as  the  Martin  Haiim  house, 
was  erected  in  1825.  Haum,  however,  lived  in 
it  but  a  short  time.  The  financial  distress  of  the 
time  overwhelmed  him.  as  he  had  placed  all  his 
confidence  in  the  L'nited  States  Hank.  <  >n  Sep- 
tember 18,  1826,  he  deeded  the  place  to  the 
bank.  It  was  afterwards  occupied  as  a  young 
ladies'  school  and  finally  purchased  from  the 
bank  in  1828  by  Nicholas  Longworth,  who  lived 
there  until  his  death  in  1803.  His  son  Joseph 
lived  in  the  house  until  18*10..  when  it  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Sinton.  Pitts  Hurt  describes  the  style 
of  the  house  as  "later  colonial,  or  rather  of  a 
transition  period,  from  (he  square  house  without 
the  door  porch  to  the  pseudo-classic,  when  the 
facade  was  in  evolution,  before  the  stucco  Creek 
temple  was  used  to  mark  an  ordinary  two-storied 
dwelling,  square  windows,  balconies,  and  all. 
That  is,  between  the  rare  Canieal  house  in  Lud- 
low and  the  Williamson  house  on  Third  street. 
The  special  cba'nges  arc  readily  noted.  The 
main  portion,  or  center,  has  grown  half  a  story, 
lighted  by  two  oval  openings  on  each  side  of  the 
facade,  and  the  roof  has  lost  some  of  its  pilch. 
It  has  pushed  out  two  long,  low  wings  on  the 
fr<  iu  line,  usually  to  be  found  reaching  to  the 
rear.  Hun  die  whole  bouse  has  risen  from  the 
ground  somewhat,  disclosing  windows.  The  cel- 
lar has  become  a  basement  The  approach  has 
widened  b>  the  force  of  the  door  porch,  which 
is  led  up  to  bv  nine  stone  steps.  Two  wooden 
coin. mis,  close  together  on  each  side  at  the  cor- 
ners, support  the  pediment  which  crowns  the 
portico.  The  door,  where  the  character  of  a 
house  is  so  strongly  told,  lias  suffered  a  base 
"alteiati.  if  and  no  longer  holds  the  half-wheeled 
iraiisouis  that  once  must  have  liecn  the  greatest 
ornament  of  the  house.    This  change  belongs 
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to  a  late  period.  Otherwise,  in  tlic  main,  the 
house  is  intact.  Tin-  length  ot  the  body,  with 
I  lit-  two  rim  arms  it  stretches  out,  is  i-'o  tut, 
and  height  in  good  proportion.  Tlic  building  is 
mark  of  wood,  put  on  smooth  and  painted  white. 
The  pose  and  dignity  are  its  lust  feature  and 
elicit.  An  air  hangs  about  the  broad  founda- 
tion and  wide  halls  of  rest  and  recreation,  and 
beauty  of  fitness ." 

Tilt  VISIT  HI-    l.A!  AV  i:TTK. 

I  he  most  notable  event  of  the  \ear  1NJ5  w  as 
the  visit  to  the  city  on  the  10th  oi  Mav  ot 
(ieiieral  the  Manpiis  de  Lafavette,  accompanied 
by  his  sou.  The  distinguished  foreigners  were 
making  a  tour  of  the  country  and  approached 
the  city  from  1  cvii-gton,  Kentucky.  where  the) 
had  sto|i|H'd  to  visit  Henry  Clay.  A  deputation 
of  citizens  was  app  'inted  to  un  i  t  thetn  on  the 
other  side  ,11  me  river  ami  im  >  n  them  to  Cincin- 
nati. The  river  was  crossed  in  an  1  laboraU  Iv 
decorated  barge  rowed  by  ss\  prominent  cili 
/ens.  Strange  to  say  the  parte  arrivid  011  this 
side  in  safety.  It  was  met  and  welcomed  at  the 
landing  by  tiovernor  Morrow  and  Central  Har- 
ris-  11  in  company  with  the  officials  of  the  city, 
including  a  special  committee  of  the  Council. — 
Calvin  Fletcher.  Lewis  Howell  and  Oliver  I.ov- 
ell.  Ibc  occasion  had  brought  thousands  of 
people  here  from  the  country  and  all  within  a 
circuit  of  one  hundred  miles  seemed  to  be  on 
baud.  The  whole  i'ublic  Landing  between  Main 
street  and  Mroadway  and  Front  street  and  the 
nwr  was  densely  crowded  with  men.  women 
and  children  and  the  windows,  balconies  and 
roofs  of  the  buildings  fr.  inting  the  river  were 
alive  with  people  waving  their  welcmc.  As 
the  parts  landed  the  band  played  "Hall  to  the 
1  Im  I "'  and  the  crowd  cheered  vociferously. 
<  .'  \eri.or  Morrow  delivered  an  addr,  s,  welcom- 
ing him  to  the  citv  ami  Slate  after  which  he 
elitetei!  a  line  open  phaet'U  owned  h>  Map  I  >ati- 
lel  i  i, ui"  anil  drawn  h\  six  magnttici  tit  has 
hursts  Ibis  was  the  "iily  c.piipage  of  stli  ll 
inagnita.  in  e  in  tin1  c:tv  and  it  preceded  a  va-t 
pr.»  t  -si,  in  including  1  aptam  i'.t  inkerln  itY's  Ar 
tili.tv.  Captain  Avuv's  Infantry.  Captain  1  larri- 
m.ii's  Lal.oilte  t.tv\-.  (apt. mi  1  nars.  m  \ 
iiiiaiils  and  y ■;■:]  >;ni!<  •>  inm  other  punts  t"  the 
cottier  of  i  r,  vt  and  llr.  ■.vl'.v.o  .  Hire  had  been 
civet,. I  a  plat  |.  Till  Jo  'ill  winch  1  •  ■  n,  ral  llatn- 
soii  dthvircd  an  ad'lri -s  i,f  w-K'omc  to  wliuh 
I  i-a'.i.  He  ti  so.  in'  <]  w  "h  I'-ncli  to  ling  An.  the: 
a, Mr.  s,  of  tb.-  d;r.  w  '  -  that  of  I  -  pit  S 
I'.r  ebam.  at  that  tinu  do t in gm- lied  as  an  ot.it,  ,r. 


I  le  had  been  selected  to  represent  the  people  ill 
welcoming  the  great  Frenchman  and  delivered  a 
great  oration  upm  the  "Old  Court  House" 
grounds  before  a  most  numerous  concourse  of 
pcopli ,  w  hich  was  pronounced  by  the  multitude 
as  a  great  ctTnit.  entitling  Uenham  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  chief  orators  of  the  land. 

l'.eiiliam  was  a  Kentuckian,  a  large  and  portly 
man.  standing  almost  six  feet  five  inches  high 
w  ith  large  head  and  dark  auburn  flowing  hair, 
broad  shoulders  and  ca-iacious  anil  "unbounded" 
stomach,  covered  by  a  large  bull  vest  anil  brown 
broadcloth  frock  coat.  He  had  a  graceful  and 
easv  delivery  and  his  voice  was  extremely  deep 
but  melodious,  and  according  to  a  narrator  the 
occasion  was  a  inos-  impressive  one.  (Carter's 

'Id  (  otirt  I  louse."  » 

In  the  evening  Major  ( iano's  orchard  was 
uiili/id  for  a  public  reception  and  afterwards  a 
ball  was  given  at  the  Cincinnati  Hotel  and  at- 
tended bv  |«  ople  of  the  city  prominent  in  social, 
Im-ttuss  and  professional  life.  One  of  the  in- 
vitaiioiis  to  tins  ball  preservcil  bv  the  Ohio  His 
toncal  and  Philosophical  Soviet v  reads  as  t'ol- 
I.  .w  - : 

LAIAYKTTE  HALL 

Tlie  llon>.r  .,f  Mi-.  S;ilui.(  Morris'  Company 
o  rojit.M.d  I  inoinuati  May  iSjs 


MAN  AGEJLS. 


11m  J  Unmet, 

fieii  W.  II  llarri-on, 

(mi  J.  l-'indlay, 

(,.n  U'  I.vtle. 

t  ot  M.  Piatt, 

(".  .1   S  Murf.irlatul, 

Maj    \V  Oliver, 

M  Neville. 

I)  KilRuur, 

V   S  Synimc-s, 


<    C  Febiger. 

I)  K.  Kstc. 

VV  C  Rogers, 

K  W.HwIruff. 

A  Irwin, 

YV   K  loiter. 

W   S.  Hatch, 

J  i;  Worthingtnn, 

J.  S  Lytic-. 

('  M.iralistcr. 


A  sp,  eial  feature  of  tin  visit  was  the  organi- 
zation of  a  new  lodge  of  Free  Masons  called 
Lafavette  \'o.  t.  of  which  the  distinguished 
In  tii  in i , an  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 
Ct  i  n  the  o--easion  of  his  death  to  years  later  his 
■  .1-M  i|'.:i.  -   were  publicly  celebrated  by  this  or 

gan  i /at ion. 

l.aiav'tte  r,  •named  until  midnight  of  the  fol- 
lo'.v ''ig  lias,  w  In  n  be  d<  parted  bv  the  river.  Mr. 
I.'l  li.niin.  dteii  1,11s  ii-  that  "  the  .lav  of  his  ar- 
rival, a-  vv<ll  as  iliat  wlneh  follow.d.  and  hi* 
ilt]    :  l  lire  at    midnight,   will   be   retnemlnTed.  by 

•'    ...  wh-.  wioi-  ssed  the  s, .  nes   as  Jong  a„  their 

>          si-  s  las'.     \ll  was  grand ;  but  the  clo-mg 

-   tn    ai  tw.l.e  ' '  el.  k  k  at  night,  with  the  lllu- 
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initiation  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  crowd  of 
runny  thousands  of  our  people  on  the  landing, 
the  beautiful  display  made  by  all  the  steamlioats 
tn  |K»rt,  the  procession  of  military  coni|>anie>. 
the  tiriuir  of  cannon  from  mir  landing,  from  the 
boats,  and  from  the  arsenal  at  Newport,  with 
the  martial  music,  seems  to  me.  after  the  lapse 
<>f  fifty  year-,,  the  most  brilliant  si^lit  of  my  life." 
<  L'l  lommedieti's  Pioneer  Address,  Cincinnati 
Pioneer.  No.  Ill,  p.  15  > 

An  amusing  hit  of  gossip  connected  with  this 
visit  vouched  for  by  a  citizen  of  our  neighbor 
across  the  river,  Covington,  is  that  that  munici- 
pality was  anxious  too  to  he  honored  by  a  visit 
from  Utfayettc  and  as  a  result  aptrointcd  a  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  citizens  (o  cross  the  (  )hio 
and  tender  him  an  invitation  to  return  to  their 
hospitable  shore  for  a  formal  reception.  I  11- 
fortunately  tlk'  conimiitee  was  handicaped  by 
the  fact  that  its  most  distinguished  members  were 
unable  to  present  themselves,  in  (  )hi<>  for  fear 
of  being  served  with  legal  pn>c«'sses  by  the  offi- 
cials charged  with  the  collection  of  debts. 

The  visit  of  Lafayette  resulted  in  a  painting 
by  Ilcrvieu  which  for  a  long  time  was  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  art  gallery  of  Mrs.  Trollope's 
i.a/aar.  This  painting  is  described  by  Timothy 
Mint  as  follows:  "Us  dimensions  are  sixteen 
feet  by  twelve.  The  popular  group  is  composed 
of  Lafayette  and  the  superior  officers  who 
crossed  the  river  with  him,  and  who  are  ad- 
vancing to  meet  Mr.  Morrow,  Governor  of  Ohio. 
Amiability  sits  embodied  in  the  countenance  of 
this  man,  who  is  affectionately  grasping  his 
band.  Among  the  persons  of  his  suite  are  Gen- 
erals Harrison,  Lytic,  and  Desha.  Governor  of 
Kentucky.  Near  them  are  the  Hon.  Judge  I'.iu 
net  and  Messrs.  Greene  and  Fletcher.  Ksqrs., 
persons  deputed  by  the  city  to  tender  its  wel- 
come. l!v  them  i-  Major  Larrahee.  an  officer 
who  distinguished  himself  at  Tippecanoe,  and 
who  lost  an  arm  in  the  service  Near  hint 
are  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Madeira  and  |.  Lytic, 
captain  of  the  Hussars.  A  little  below,  in  the 
second  group,  are  the  Governor's  two  aides-de- 
camp,  the  (  o!.  t, 1  Is  PendUton  and  King,  and 
with  them  Major  KnlVm.  the  sheriff.  The  young 
gcuticmau  in  the  military  costume  of  West  Point 
was  intioduced  with  a  \uw  to  j.erpctuaH  tin 
recollections  of  the  nation's  guest,  who  could 
never    forget   the   reception   given   him   by  the 


pupils  of  that  military  school  In  the  same 
group  are  Messrs.  Poster.  Dorfcuille,  l-'oole,  P. 
S'liuues.  a  man  of  letters.  Rev.  <  Hiver  Spencer, 
and  Dr.  Drake.  Two  veterans  of  the  Revolution, 
the  first  the  late  Mr.  W'vcth,  formerly  men 
Honed  m  ihis  journal  as  one  who  aided  m 
throwing  the  tea  overboard  in  P.oston  harbor, 
venerable  by  his  age,  his  mild  countenance,  his 
gray  hairs,  and  the  recollections  associated  with 
his  per>on:  and  the  other  an  old  negro  servant  in 
livery,  who  belonged  to  the  suite  of  General 
Washington,  are  striking  figures  in  the  crowd. 
This  group  terminates  with  II.  Powers,  a  young  . 
sculptor  of  the  city,  of  the  highest  promise.  He 
has  given  a  strikingly  faithful  bust  of  the  painter, 
and  the  latter  has  signalized  his  gratitude,  and 
friendship,  and  respect  for  his  talent  by  giving 
the  sculptor  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  painting. 
The  circumstance,  along  with  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Flint  ami  Riv.  Mr.  Picr|»>nt.  who  were 
not  actnalK"  present  at  the  landing,  may.  perhaps, 
suggest  the  objection  of  anachronism,  and  vio- 
lation of  historical  fidelity.  The  most  formidable 
difficulty  of  the  artist  was  this  cramping  limita- 
tion to  fact.  <  >nc  of  the  gentlemen,  by  his  re- 
cent visit  to  this  city,  in  which  he  received  such 
a  cordial  welcome,  had  in  some  sense  identified 
himself  with  us;  and  as  he  is  wGI  and  generally 
known  in  the  Atlantic  country,  where  this  picture 
will  he  sicii,  it  seems  to  us  a  fitting  compliment 
to  him.  We  imagine,  that  any  objection  in  re- 
gard to  the  presence  of  the  other  two,  will  In 
generally  put  to  the  account  of  by  pcrcriticism. 
We  allow  unlimited  range  to  poetry  .  Surely  the 
sister  art  mas  have  some  indulgence  to  episode; 
especially  if  any  connection  exists  between  it 
and  the  leading  idea. 

'Put  to  return  to  the  picture.  Among  the 
hundred  .Astonishing  incidents  that  occurred  to 
La  fay  1  tic  m  his  journey  through  our  I'nion.  it 
happen,  d  that  the  same  woman  mingled  w  ith  the 
multitude  m  ibis  welcome,  who  gave  the  nation's 
guest,  as  he  cam*'  out  of  the  prison  of  (  )lmu1z, 
a  three  franc  pico  and  a  cup  of  milk.  Here 
was  the  -'»'<!  German  woman  no  longer  in 
Germany,  hut  at  the  landing  in  Cincinnati.  <  ien- 
ciai  Lafa.ette  everywhere  showed  that  such 
torching  remembrances  never  escaped  him.  The 
artist  h.(s  iiajijiily  s<  i/cd  11] ••  -t»  the  circumstance, 
and  has  :n>'e  the  eagerness  of  tlse  g.md  woman 
conspicuous  |,y  pn  seining  lur  in  her  <  .erman 
0  istumc. 
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"  The  lines  arc  formed  by  companies  of  in- 
fantry from  tin-  city.  They  were  coinmamlcd 
by  three  Colonels  Mclrarlan<l,  ISorTlen  ami  lcr- 
ris.  Near  them  are  Daniel  l  iann  and  Davis  15. 
l-a\vler,  Ksqrs.  More  to  tin-  left  of  the  jtaintiug 
is  the  marshal  of  the  day.  Colonel  Carr.  ami  his 
:iii|,  \V.  D.  Jones.  The  group  in  this  direction 
terminates  with  the  fancy  figures  of  which  we 
have  sjxikcn,  together  with  a  number  of  young 
^irls  running  with  (lowers  toward  the  person 
who  is  the  center  ot  all  thoughts  for  that  <Iay." 

The  same  year  two  other  distinguished  citi- 
zens visited  the  city.  The  first  of  these  was 
Henry  Clay  who  had  hem  tendered  a  public 
bam|iiet  by  his  friends  ami  admirers.  At  this 
dinner  a  couple  of  hundred  of  citizens  were 
present.  This  dinner  was  made  the  occasion  of 
an  elaborate  defense  by  Clay  to  ihe  absurd 
charge  of  the  bargain  ami  sale  of  his  mliuciice 
in  connection  with  ihe  election  of  Adams  to'  the 
presidency.  At  the  dinner  there  were  present 
besides  Mr  Clav.  governors  DcWitt  Clinton  of 
New  York  and  I'rown  and  Morrow.  Mr. 
L'l  lomiiiedicti  tells  us  that,  although  an  appren- 
tice of  lo  years  of  age.  he  managed  to  raise  the 
three  dollars  necessary  and  attended  the  dinner. 
He  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  distin- 
guished characters  seated  at  the  head  table  which 
crossed  ends  of  three  or  four  longer  om-s  and 
fancied  himseli  in  the  presence  ot  giants,  until 
after  the  wine  was  freely  drank,  the  cloth  re- 
moved ard  smoking  commenced,  accompanied 
by  speeches  and  story  telling;  he  then  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  most  great  nun  look  smaller 
the  nearer  you  ^>tt  to  them. 

Mr.  Mansfield  tell-  us  that  in  those  days  the 
popular  current  in  Cincinnati  was  for  Jack*.  ,n. 
the  nc\l  strong*  st  tor  Adams 'and  (.lay  came  last 
m  public  rMmil  There  were  not  more  than 
original  •  lav  rm  n  in  Cincinnati,  ioiir  times 
as  many  for  Adams  and  much  more  than  t«"ih 
for  Jackson.  Clay  had  already  tol<l  Dr  1  *r.ik< 
(kI"h  thi'  election  that  if  the  election  sb  mid 
be  thrown  into  the  I  lmis<  of  Kepn  setitatn  .  s 
and  be  bitwuii  Adam*  and  Jack*,  .n  he  should 
vote  f.  r  \d. m'.s  on  ihe  ..thiii.!-  of  In-.  M,(H  rt.  t 
civil  .[iialitii-attoiis.  i  In  maiiir  had  been  dts- 
i  Ussi  il  m  t  uii.-inn.i1t  and  therefore  (  lav  s  sptich 
at  this  dinner  v: t \ « ■  u  at  the  Cincinnati  Ihtl  ,  i 
(  -  d.  .in  1  Mack  at  tin-  comer  of  !-'n  nt  and  Ko. .hi- 
ve a  \  w  .is  .  .in  •  if  public  inter-  st.     I  II-  In  ar  i  s  u  .  t. 
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fairly  startled  by  it  as  it  was  most  eloquent  in 
fury  utterance  and  energetic  action.  It  was  not 
entirely  on  politics  but  "when  he  came  to  defend 
his  vote  in  the  house  for  Adams,  he  fired  up. 
his  tall  person  set  tiled  taller,  his  head  and  ex- 
pression assumed  a  lofty  bearing,  with  his  foot 
advanced  and  his  arm  raised,  ami  his  eye  flash  - 
I  mg.  he  seemed  to  defy,  in  his  mere  presence  the 
I  whole  p.u-k  of  hounds,  who.  under  the  name  of 
Jackson  had  ycl|>cd  at  his  heels,  and  snarled  at 
his  fame,'    (Mansfield's  Memories,  p.  ill.) 

1  It  K   MIAMI  CANAL. 

The  reason  for  Governor  Clinton's  presence 
j  m  the  e-ity  was  the  beginning  of  the  building  of 
:he  Miami  Canal,  an  event  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  tin-  history  of  the  city.  Dr.  Drake,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  already  referred  to  the 
desirability  of  a  canal  and  Governor  Itrown  in 
his  inaugural  addr<ss  of  iSi<;  and  in  messages 
that  followed  had  advocated  the  inauguration 
..f  a  s\>jem  of  canals  m  the  State.  Several  acts 
were  passed  by  the  Legislature  concerning  the 
matter  and  finallv  a  commission  was  ap|>oiiitcd 
to  make'  the  necessary  examinations,  surveys 
ami  e-tiniatcs  for  a  canal  lrom  the  Maunicc 
Kiver  to  the  <  »hio  Kivcr.  Subsequently  the  ex- 
aminations and  surveys  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  two  aetmg  commissioners,  Micajah  T.  Will- 
iams and  Alfred  kelle-y,  and  it  is  to  these  gentle- 
nun  that  the  Stale  of  uluo  owes  Us  canal  sys- 
tem. 

Williams.  a  native  of  North  C  arolina,  came  to 
Cincinnati  in  iNu  when  but  -?o  years  of  age. 
and  alter  a  short  residence  to«>k  the  most  promi- 
nent |m>si:ioii  in  tin  altatrs  of  the  town.  He 
.\:is  particularly  interesied  in  the  internal  im- 
pl .  >\  t  :tn  lits  of  the  State  and  when  elected  to  the 
(  M  iH  ial  Asscmhh  in  tSj»)  lie  devoted  himself 
to  ilio-<  matters  |b:  was  stibseijuently  ekvted 
n-i-  the  s,  s-ion  of  iJsjj.j^  and  was  S]xak<  r 
..I  ilu  Home  of  Repn  sentati\es  in  iS.'4-tS_'5. 
I  It  w.is  up.  .ii  his  initiative-  that  the  Legislature 
I.  ok  ii|>  llii  inat'.e-r  of  ea:i.i's  \ ,  ,t  onK  did  he 
p.  rs.  •  - 1 . , : !  i.  ms;„  el  e\er\  fart  of  the  line  of  the' 
proj.-ttd  i  ;-.t:,i!.  :;  •.  ■  k  iv  ii.tr-.s  of  his  i.|.Mr\,l- 
1  lis  u  'ii  f  ...I'd  t.  plr.si,  a]  difl'i.  'lilies  to  be 
owr..  '.  e.  b".t   :!  ■ ! i : e-  V  -  1':-  ;.ei~.!i,il  etforts 

that  liu    Imi-'s  vv  -  re  mm  •  !  b',    okd-m-j.  the  faith 

,-,".!  <■■.  !  t  ot  tb.  Stall-  of  I  'In.  ■  Asa  result  of 
!:i-  i  si  i  ti.  ais,  t  ih;.  •  v  i<        vv  <  tit  t  .  a  pr<  mium 
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The  first  ground  of  the  Miami  route  was 
lip -ken  at  Middlctown  in  July,  1825.  Of  course 
iVWitt  Clinton,  the  father  <»f  canals  ami  by 
many  regarded  as  the  greatest  living  staltsinan 
of  the  time,  was  invited  to  come  on  from  New 
York  to  add  luster  to  the  ceremony.  He  was  es- 
corted hy  the  local  military  companies,  the  Hus- 
sars, and  Cincinnati  <  iuards.  to  the  place  selected 
and  the  whole  affair  was  made  one  of  great  pojnp 
ami  ceremony,  Ciovcrnor  Morrow  of  course  was 
present  anil  likewise  t-x-t  iovernor  Itrown,  who 
had  given  the  first  official  stimulus  to  the  under- 
taking. Tlie  prominent  people  of  the  city  includ- 
ing such  men  as  Dr.  Drake  and  Mansfield  turned 
out  and  attended  the  dedication  ceremonies  in 
a  body.  (Iovernor  Clinton  and  (iovernor  Mor- 
row together  threw  the  first  spadefuls  of  earth. 
The  presence  of  (jovernor  Clinton  at  this  point 
at  that  time  was  utilized  hy  certain  political  in- 
terests in  bringing  him  and  Mr.  Clay  together 
at  a  lianquct  tendered  them  in  Lebanon. 

The  first  division  of  the  canal,  extending  from 
the  head  of  Mai"  strict  in  Cincinnati  to  the 
month  of  the  Miami  feeder,  a  distance  of  44 
miles,  was  completed  in  1S.7  and  on  the  28th  of 
N'ovciuIht  three  fine  boats  crowded  with  citi- 
zens delighted  with  the  novelty  and  interest  of 
the  occasion  left  the  basin  six  miles  north  of 
Cincinnati  and  pro-ceded  to  Middlctown  with 
the  most  perfect  success.  The  boats  made  about 
three  miles  an  hour  including  detention  at  the 
locks  and  other  causes  of  delay.  Hy  the  follow- 
ing November  the  division  from  Cincinnati  to 
Dayton  was  finished.  Subsequently  the  canal 
was  extended  through  to  the  Ohio  River  but  the 
extreme  lower  end  of  it  was  long  ago  abandoned 
and  turned  into  Kggleston  avenue  sewer. 

The  completion  of  the  canal  and  its  opening 
for  business  was  an  event  of  much  greater  im- 
portancc  than  would  be  supposed  from  present 
conditions.  P.cfore  that  time  the  mud  roads  and 
river  were  the  onlv  sources  of  supptv  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  in  a  mild  winter  sea- 
son the  roads  were  almost  impassible  and  the 
rivi-r  -o  low  as  to  make  transportation  imprac- 
ticable. The  opening  of  the  canal  removed  this 
objection  and  assured  a  reliable  and  easy  means 
of  communication  throughout  the  year.  As  a 
result  the  city  took  on  a  new  life,  business  im- 
proved, real  <  state  advanced  in  value  and  popu- 
lation   mcnased    rapidly.      Mr.    1 .1  lomtnedicu 


tells  us  that  during  the  10  years  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  canal  real  estate  had  receded  de- 
cidedly in  market  value.  He  instances  a  lot  on 
tin  south  side  of  Seventh  street  running  west 
from  ventral  avenue,  740  feet  front  hy  loo  feet 
deep,  which  was  sold  at  public  sale  in  1817  for 
S.i.ik » j  and  was  purchased  at  private  sale  in  1827 
for  Sj.ioo.  alxnit  S3  a  front  foot.  Just  at  the 
time  of  his  address  (  1874)  he  regarded  it  as 
worth  S  vto  a  front  foot ! 

Tht  city  was  much  interested  in  the  temjH-r- 
ance  agitation  of  i8_>o.  Mr.  Mansfield  tells  us 
of  one  of  the  meetings  held  here: 

"The  meeting  was  held  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  for  those  days  was  really  large 
and  respectable.  Many  old  citizens  were  present 
who  were  familiar  with  old  whiskey  and  U|nni 
whose  cheeks  it  blossomed  forth  in  purple  dyes. 
To  these,  and  indeed  to  the  great  body  of  pei.ple 
in  the  West,  a  temperance  speech  was  a  new 
idea.  Dr.  Drake  was  the  speaker,  and  they  lis- 
tened to  him  with  respectful  attention,  and  were 
by  no  means  opposed  to  the  object.  The  speech, 
however,  was  long.  The  Do-tor  had  arrayed 
a  formidable  column  of  facts.  The  day  was 
hot:  and  after  he  had  spoken  about  an  hour 
without  apparently  approaching  the  end.  some- 
one, out  of  regard  for  the  Doctor  s  strength,  or 
by  force  of  habit,  cried  out:  'Let's  adjourn 
a  w  hile  and  take  a  drink !'  The  meeting  did 
adjourn,  and.  Mcl'arland's  Tavern  being  near  by. 
the  old  soakers  refreshed  themselves  with  "old 
rye.'  The  meeting  again  assembled,  the  I  Victor 
finished  his  speech,  and  all  went  oil  well.  Soon 
after  the  temperance  societies  began  to  In- 
formed, and  the  excitement  then  begun  has  con- 
tinued lo  this  day." 

A  prominent  visitor  of  1S27  was  Dr.  Caldwell, 
a  phrenologist,  whose  lectures  caused  a  sensa- 
tion and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  phreno- 
logical soeict).  Mis-  Fanny  Wright,  the  Eng- 
lish radical,  lectured  to  crowded  houses  and  re- 
ceived much  social  attention.  The  doctrines  that 
she  preached  excited  much  oppisition,  particular- 
ly the  discussion  relating  to  the  impropriety  and 
impolicy  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  a*  well 
a-  lur  views  of  religion  and  female  education. 
Sin  suhs0|Unitl\  sett  lei  I  in  Cincinnati  and  lived 
here  until  the  time  of  her  death  in  1852. 

In  the  fail  of  for  the  first  time  the  sub- 

ject of  national  politics  was  brought  into  local 
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elections.  At  thi>  time  a  full  futility  ticket  was 
nominated  In  the  adherents  of  Andrew  Jacks* m. 
T  lii-  ticket  succeeded  in  carrying  the  city. 
There  lia>l  Ikvii  much  ili-cn— imi  n*it  only  ujKtti 
die  propriety  of  iniccting  national  politics  into 
local  affairs  hut  even  as  to  the  propriety  of 
having  contests  |.  ,r  local  olVuvs.  At  the  pre- 
vious spring  election  the  niav.nr  vv  ;is  fr<r  the 
first  tinu  elected  In  the  people.  Isaac  <i.  I'.ur- 
net  li.t.l  Ikcu  niaxor  hv  the  choice  of  the  Coun- 
cil since  the  vcar  ioi<>  at  the  litre  of  the  incor- 
poration of  tile  cits.  K'i-ha  Ih  tehkiss,  at  that 
mm-  a  justice  i  f  the  pence,  a-mrid  to  succeed 
hiin  in  |S_'-  an<l  offered  himself  ;i>  a  candidate 
he  fore  the  people.  This  anm-eil  .'.  great  <!eal 
of  ih-i'iissij  in.  h  was  cltiiind  that  it  could 
not  l«  cVpcCtcd  th.lt  sint;ili'u-  nun  \eotlM  .serve 
the  puhlic  for  the  pahrv  emolument's  then  at- 
laehe<l  t..  the  office  unless  ilv  y-  could  Ik-  assured 
of  a  continuance  m  office  as  a  result  of  good 
service.  In  ,-ul<litiot»  it  was  argued  thai  the 
proper  administration  of  tin  office  of  mayor 
u.vessarilv  aroiiseil  the  opposition  of  wrong- 
doers and  that  thc-c  and  malcontents  gen- 
erally would  In  arrived  against  any  man  who 
ha*l  done  his  dulv.  For  this  reason  it  was 
thought  that  Mr.  (turmt.  who  ha«l  hecn  a  very 
sat  is  fact*  ir>  mayor  an<!  tli<  t*  ■uglily  understood 
the  duties  nf  tin-  oflice,  should  not  he  annoyed 
hv  oppusiti*  n  lie  was  successful  in  the  spring 
election  of  |S_«7  In  ihc  fall  election,  as  already 
stated,  the  matter  *>f  national  politics  entering 
into  local  elections  was  discussed  with  great 
vigor,  The  administration  party.  heade<l  hv 
Charles  Hammond  and  Isaac  *i  I'.urnet  an*l  oth- 
ers, refused  to  nominate  a  county  ticket  purely 
on  the  lines  of  national  politics.  The  Jackson 
candidate  t"r  Senator,  ('olonel  Mack,  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  cm.  defeating  the  Adams  candi- 
dale.  Ma).  William  Oliver,  hv  a  vote  of  1,318 
to  i.o;t. 

In  the  spring  ,»f  iS.»S  the  test  for  e<iuncilmen 
and  township  trtistus  was  made  distinctly  on 
national  line-  The  newspapers  111  those  days 
jiracticallv  controlled  political  affairs  and  diaries 
I  latlttiioiid.  of  the  (ojre/fc.  and  Moses  Daw  son, 
of  the  .  !;/:■  <•>•'! .c,t.  aim*  unci  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion that  the  fight  was  t,  •  C  made  a  test  one. 
The  r*  suit  of  the  t* -t  tmist  have  hecn  a  surprise, 
for  tin-  Adams  partv  carried  four  out  of  the  five 
vv  arils    of    the    citv    and    elected    the  township 


trustees  The  head  of  their  ticket  received  1 .3X7 
votes  as  against  1  .<>«). 

An  incident  of  the  v.ar  lojK  was  a  most 
*!i  struetive  fir.-  which  look  pin.  e  on  IVccmher 
11th  and  swept  away  one  of  1 1 ; s  nn  >i  solid  hu-i- 
ness  Mocks  in  the  cily.  that  on  Main  strut  he- 
tvveeii  Third  and  I'  mirth.  The  weather  was  hit 
terlv  told  and  hut  two  engines  wcie  aid*  to  ]ilav 
ii|".u  l he  fire.  A  line  was  found  to  the  river 
hv  citi/eus,  including  men,  women  and  children, 
who  jeissed  tire  hm  ki  Is  hut  their  e 'Torts  were 
110*  crowned  with  success,. 
I  In  |S_>.>  Washington's  l!irth''.'.v  wa-  the  occa- 
sion of  a  great  hall.  A  f*  w  J.tw  lat*r  <  ieneral 
Jacks,  u  pass,,l  through  the  cr.\  on  his  wav  to 
take  his  seat  as  President,  l  i  e  tlcct  consisted 
of  thr*e  stearin  rs,  which  were  greeted  at  the 
landing  with  cannon  firing.  Thcv  swept  past 
the  city  for  a  little  distance,  tin  11  tinned  and 
came  down  t*>  the  landing,  the  President's 
steamer  a  little  ahead,  when  an  immense  con 
course  of  people  watched  the  Ceneral  and  his 
suite  come  ashore  lie  remained  Imt  a  few  hours 
ar*l  then  proceeded  to  1'ittsluirg. 

At  the  spring  election  of  ie>'j«j  Mayor  I'.uriut 
again  had  opposition,  He.  however,  wa>  suc- 
cessful, reeiivnig  almost  ;is  m.inv  i-io  as  hoth 
las  (,|i|»>initi>.  William  Com.  the  former 
mavor  of  the  town,  received  .''  }  votes.  <  ,,1 
Andrew  Mack,  >o  will  known  as  proprietor  "t 
the  Cincinnati  Hotel  ami  as  Stan  Senator,  the 
special  rcpr<  scntative  of  the  Jackson  |*arly.  re- 
fined -^1  votes,  while  Mr  i'.urinl  receivnl 
I.04J        111*    aldermen.    William    decile.    S.  !\ 

Hunt  ami  Morgan  Neville,  had  n,.  to-nhlc  ahoul 
their  election.  This  was  Mr.  lhnmt's  last  term 
as  j-aavor  and  at  the  following  election  of  1X31 
he  refused  to  he  a  ean<hdate  am!  his  former  an- 
tagonist. Khsha  lh-tchkiss,  defeated  Samuel  W. 
I>avies  for  the  mayoralty. 

In  the  fall  election  ,,f  i.VjS  the  lad ,s,,n  partv 
wa<  successful,  the  citv  g.-.i.g  1  ,s.l.<  f"r  Jack- 
son a>  against  1 ,1 « ,5  for  Adam* 

An  interesting  tpis.vh-  w.o  the  '-ml  discus- 
sion which  ti-ok  place  hetwieti  AN  vender  v  amp- 
in II  am!  Rohert  I  Hvm  in  Ar-rd,  iS.-t.  1  "wen 
attacked  nllgiotl  :ihog,  th,r  wl:-'-  I  .enphell  de 
fended  it.  particidarlv  Cti  r:-l 1  ■  •  \.  Hi,  discus- 
sion, which  was  held  m  the  Miih  —  h-t  llntrch. 
lasted  for  eight  da-.  •  ;c  -1  w  .0  ,<!\<  r.did  1>v  the 
I  ]«op!e.  who  c.ei  *   ir  -m  .ill  parts  of  the  country. 
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At  its  conclusion  tin-  audience  by  a  rising  vote 
decided  in  favor  of  Campbell.  A  few  years 
bur  Campbell  t«>ok  up  the  cudgels  against 
t.  .itliolociMii  and  in  January.  1837.  another  dis- 
cussion was  started  lutwcen  him  and  liishop 
I'urcell.  In  tin's  the  whole  city  took  part  and 
tin  members  of  the  press,  including  Charles 
Hammond  and  James  < ',.  I'.irnev.  contributed 
their  efforts. 

In  this  same  year,  the  office  of  the  surveyor 
general  of  public  lands  in  the  Northwest,  which 
bail  been  removed  to  Chillicolhc  in  1814  u]hiii 
the  appointment  of  cx-<  iovernor  Tiffin  as  sur- 
veyor general  and  Josiah  Meigs  as  commissioner 
of  the  Cietieral  \m\v\  ( tfiicc,  came  hack  to  the 
city  as  a  result  of  the  appointment  of  (leu.  Will- 
iam Lytic. 

The  population  in  1830  bail  increased  to 
-' an  increase  of  j'k)  percent  in  to  years.  Iti 
the  decade  beginning  that  year  the  city  was  to  in- 
crease an  amount  almost  equal  to  the  population 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period     This  is  a  much 


smaller  percentage,  it  is  true,  but  the  city  during 
this  time  began  to  take  its  place  among  the 
great  urns  of  the  nation.  The  Miami  Canal  was 
c Mended  this  year  from  the  head  of  Main  street 
across  Peer  creek  by  means  of  a  large  culvert. 
Tins  improvement  was  finished  two  years  later. 

In  the  early  days  of  1831  a  severe  fire  broke 
out  on  Front  street  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
The  building  contained  |>owdcr  which  exploded 
and  shattered  all  the  glass  in  the  neighborhood. 
Tin-  thermometer  was  uC  below  zero  and  the 
suffering  of  the  people  who  were  fighting  the 
tire  was  intense.  F.  S.  Thomas,  the  editor  of 
the  CotuiiuTciiil  !)<itly  Aik\'rtiscr ,  who  lived  op- 
posite the  place  of  the  lire,  assisted  by  bis  wife 
and  daughters  supplied  hot  coffee  to  the  multi- 
tude throughout  tin'  night.  To  this  action  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Thomas,  which  was  recognized 
liv  the  present  of  a  bag  of  coffee  from  the  <  Hiio 
Insurance  Company,  is  attributed  the  discontin- 
uance of  serving  spirits  on  such  occasions.  The 
first  macadamized  road  into  the  city  was  built 
this  same  year. 
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THE  CITY  TO  THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL- V. 

IMPORTANT  INCIDENTS  FROM  1832  TO  1838. 

Flood,  Fire,  Famine  and  Pf-stilenli— The  Flood  <<k  1831— The  Cholera— The  Forty- Ft  mi 
Anniversary  ok  iiik  Seitlemewt— Werster's  Visit  — Revival  of  Prosperity— The  Rail- 
roads— The  Race  and  Anti-Abolition  Riots  of  1836— James  G.  Kirney  Salmon  P. 
Chase  --The  Matilda  Case— Tub  Explosion  or  the  "Moselle"  The  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary op  the  Settlement. 


H(XU>,  1IKK.  FAMINE  AND  H  STH  ENXL 

The  year  \Hu  was  one  of  flood,  tire  ami 
cholera.  The  gloom  which  |K-rvadcd  the  city 
as  a  result  of  the  many  disasters  naturally 
allcctcd  the  pleasure  of  the  semi  centennial  cele- 
bration fi.M-il  for  this  year.  It  will  Ik-  remcin 
Urcd  that  the  officers  of  t  n-orgc  Uogcrs  C  lark's 
e\|K'ilition  in  i~H.*  ha<l  agreed  t<>  meet  at  the 
place  of  their  leni|H>rary  occupation  o|>positc  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking,  if  there  should  Ik.-  any 
survivors  there  to  renew  their  recollections  of 
pioneer  days  There  were  still  surviving  (ieu. 
Simon  Kenton,  lanie>  Calloway  of  Xenia.  John 
McCaddon  of  Newark  and  others  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  expedition.  I  lu-  celebration  was  dis- 
eussvd  at  length  in  the  paters  and  Simon  Ken 
ton  delivered  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Westtrn  country  in  which  he  called  011  all  those 
survivors  of  ( ieneral  Clark's  ami)  in  accordance 
with  their  promise  made  on  the  ground  on  the 
fourth  dav  of  November  to  join  in  the  celebra- 
tion at  old  Fort  Washington  now  Cincinnati 
The  meeting  was  to  !*•  in  Covington  on  the  3rd; 
the  41I1,  the  Sabbath,  was  set  apart  for  divine 
service  and  on  Moiidav  a  final  adieu  was  to  Ite 
taken  on  the  ground  where  the  old  fort  stood. 
Ib-re  a  corner-stone  of  a  suitable  monument  was 
to  be  laid  to  mark  the  site  of  the  old  fort.  The 
horrors  of  disease  kt  pt    manv   of  the  pioneers 


from  attcnditn 


A  few  came  however  and  ex 


change*!  greetings  and  reminiscences  and  were 
treated  as  guests  of  honor  b\  the  citv.  It  was 
a  >ad  occasion  however  and  the  pioneers  scpa- 
rated  in  sorrow,  never  to  meet  again. 

Some  progress  Cincinnati  made  this  year  b.th 
in  buildings  and  population.  Three  hundred 
buildings  are  said  to  have  Inen  erected  making 
the  total  number  f,.no,  and  the  population  in- 
creased al»>nt  to  a  total  of  jS.cmki.  The 
limits  of  the  city  wctc  still  practically  the  Miami 
C  anal,  the  I  >Ui<>  River  and  Weston  row. 

A  great  fire  extending  from  below  Third  street 
up  almost  to  Fourth  devastated  a  luge  section 
of  the  city. 

run  flood  or  1S3J. 

This  calamity  was  ['.  llowed  bv  the  first  of  the 
great  floods.  On  the  Xth  of  February  the  river 
liegau  to  rise  mitte  rajiidly  and  increased  in  vol- 
ume and  height  for  to  days  until  on  the  iSth  it 
reached  the  maximum  height  of  <>.}  feet  and  time 
inches.  There  had  Inen  110  warning  as  this  was 
lie  fore  the  day  of  telegraphs  ,  r  railroads  and  but 
little  preparation  was  made  to  avoid  this  calam- 
ity No  such  experience  had  come  to  the  citv 
since  its  settlement  and  a-  a  n  -tilt  the  loss 
of  property  was  very  gnat  and  much  sti tiering 
was  entailed  tt|«n  the  |H-..p'.,-,  Two  men  lost 
their  lives  hy  the  g;vi?ig  wav  of  foundation 
walls.  The  so  ca'led  r."f"--  f..r  an  area  of  35 
squares,  practical  •    the  whole  lnt-im^  jv.rtion 
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of  the  cily.  was  inundated.  This  extended  from 
John  street  on  the  west  to  Deer  creek  on  the 
east  ami  as  far  north  as  Lower  Market  and 
iVirl.  The  region  for  a  mile  west  of  John  street 
was  also  submerged  hut  fortunately  few  lived 
there  al  that  time.  The  ferry  l>oats  landed  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Pearl  streets.  Many 
houses  were  swept  away,  many  more  were  dam- 
aged and  thousands  of  people  were  driven  from 
their  homes.  The  Mill  creek  bridge  was  swept 
away,  and  that  over  IVcr  creek  damaged  to  such 
a  jM>int  as  to  lie  dangerous.  A  town  meeting 
was  held  in  the  council  chamher.  February  15th. 
to  devise  measures  of  relief  for  the  sufferers. 
A  committee  of  15,  three  from  each  ward,  was 
appointed  to  solicit  funds  and  another  committee 
of  15.  a  vigilance  committee  to  which  jo  more 
were  afterwards  added,  was  appointed  to  prevent 
theft  and  destruction  of  propertv  and  to  remove 
l<ersons  and  goods  to  places  of  safety.  A  shelter 
committee  of  five  took  charge  of  a  provision 
house  and  all  public  buildings ;  school  houses  and 
churches  were  given  up  for  the  time  being  to 
the  refugees.  Benefit  |>crfunuanccs  were  given 
at  the  various  houses  of  amusements,  including 
Mr.  Let  ton's  Museum.  Mr.  Franks'  Gallery  of 
Paintings,  Mr.  Brown's  amphitheater  and  a  con- 
cert of  sacred  music  given  in  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  on  Fourth  street  as  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Picctbovcn  Society.  Most  of  the  pro- 
vision and  grocery  stores  were  in  a  district 
covered  by  the  water  and  there  hail  not.l>een 
time  to  remove  the  stock  In-fore  the  tlood  came 
u)k»h  them.  This  involved  a  partial  famine. 
W  hat  little  slock  had  been  saved  ami  carried  to 
the  upper  floors  of  buildings  was  held  at  ex- 
orbitant prices.  This  created  great  indignation 
ami  resulted  in  a  denunciation  by  the  papers 
which  had  some  effect  and  helped  relieve  the 
situation  Two  men  were  killed,  who  were  in 
the  employ  of  William  Tift,  losing  their  lives 
while  Irving  to  keep  the  water  out  of  his  cellar. 
While  at  work,  the  back  wall  of  the  building 
gave  way  which  allowed  the  water  to  rush  in 
and  they  were  drowned  In-fore  thev  could  get 
out.  Ihc  water  began  to  fall  verv  slowtv  on  the 
iXth  alioijt  noon  anil  it  was  many  weeks  Ik- fore 
the  city  Ik  low  Third  street  resumed  it*  wonted 
appearance.  The  citizens  who  were  prominent 
in  the  measures  of  relief  were  as  follows: 
George  W.  Jones  was  the  chairman  and  Samuel 
M.  Goodwin  was  the  secretary  of  the  meeting 
in  the  council  chamber  The  0  unmittee  appointed 
to  receive  contributions  u;h  made  up  <<( 
F   Hulse.  W  G.  Pendleton.  F.  C.  Smith.  J.  W. 


Gazlav,  John  W'chmI,  G.  W.  Jones,  W.  G.  Urr. 
W.  Holmes,  A.  Owen,  P.  Britt.  J.  Kesor,  ( ). 
Lovcll  and  G.  C.  Miller.  On  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee were  J.  Pierce,  William  Phillips,  Samuel 
Fosdick,  W  illiam  Stevenson,  Charles  Fox,  Henry 
Tatem.  I.  A.  Rutterfield,  James  Mclntyre,  N.  M. 
Whittcmorc,  M.  Coffin,  James  McLean,  J.  Au- 
mack,  J.  I).  Garrard.  A.  G.  l)odd  and  Fullum 
Perry.  The  committee  of  shelter  was  constituted 
as  follows:  T.  IX  Carneal,  J.  M.  Mason,  J.  C. 
Avery,  Charles  Fox  and  K.  Buchanan. 

P.efore  the  tlmxl  began  to  abate,  the  large  horse 
ferry  boat  came  up  Main  street  to  Second  where 
she  discharged  her  passengers.  The  still  larger 
steam  ferry  boat  came  up  Plum  to  Second,  where 
she  discharged  Iter  passengers.  On  Friday,  the 
17th.  the  steamboat  "Daniel  Webster"  discharged 
her  cargo  at  Talent's  foundry  on  Plum  street 
above  the  line  of  Pearl.  The  largest  steamboats 
could  have  passed  down  Second  street  or  down 
Front  street  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more. 
This  flood  came  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  point  fixed  upon  by  the  Indians  to  show 
high  water  mark.  On  Broadway  it  reached  as 
far  up  as  the  market  house  and  at  Cromwell's 
Cincinnati  Hotel  the  water  was  20  inches  deep 
on  the  bar  room  floor  and  at  the  Proadway 
Hotel  17  inches.  When  the  water  receded,  it 
left  a  sediment  several  inches  deep  all  over  tin- 
streets  and  in  the  houses.  The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  and  as  a  result  this  sediment 
froze  hard  and  it  was  days  before  it  was  jNissihlc 
for  business  to  lie  resumed.  (Thomas'  Reminis- 
cences, p.  147.) 

THE  CHOI.KKA. 

The  distress  which  resulted  from  the  fire  and 
the  flood  and  the  famine,  which  was  a  conse- 
quence of  these  misfortunes,  had  not  passed 
awav.  when  an  affliction  more  dreadful  than  all 
burst  upon  the  city.  This  was  the  pestilence 
known  as  the  Asiatic  cholera  which  carried  more 
of  the  ]>o|iulation  to  their  graves  than  have  all 
its  visitations  since,  notwithstanding  the  then 
small  population  of  25,01x1.  This  dread  disease 
was  supposed  to  have  landed  from  an  immigrant 
ship  at  Ouehcc  whence  it  ascended  the  St.  I.iw- 
rence.  entered  the  basht  of  the  lakes  and  swept 
through  the  I  pper  Mississippi  \  alley  into  the 
vallev  of  the  Ohio.  It  had  also  proceeded  down 
the  Champlain  Canal  and  Hudson  River  to  N\-w 
Y>  rk  City.  From  Buffalo  it  was  carried  by 
General  Scott's  soldiers,  on  their  way  to  engage 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  across  the  lakes  to 
the  little  town  of  Chicago  on  a  boat  which  ar- 
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rivul  at  thai  place  on  July  10th.  In  the  two 
or  three  days  occupied  hy  the  trip,  out  of  J<«» 
nun.  5.'  including  an  officer  ilieil  ami  80  were  k  It 
sick  at  C  hicago,  From  many  of  the  other  boats 
the  soldiers  terrified  hy  the  disease  ha<l  deserted 
in  large  numbers  and  scattered  into  the  country 
to  die  of  starvation  in  the  woods  or  t>c  devoured 
hy  the  wolves.  They  were  shunned  by  the  terri- 
fied inhabitants  as  tlte  source  of  mortal  pestilence 
as  they  struggled  blindly  on  their  way  and  in 
many  cases  were  left  to  die  in  the  very  sight 
of  assistance  which  fear  of  the  disease  kepi 
from  them.  The  cholera  broke  out  extensively 
in  I  111ci11n.it i  about  September  Joth  ami  st.n<l 
for  13  months.  At  tir-t  an  effort  was  made  to 
dciiv  its  presence  111  the  city  but  on  October 
loth  an  othcial  list  of  deaths  from  cholera  was 
published.  In  the  month  of  (  k- tuber  pers.  n>. 
41  in  one  das.  the  Jist  of  the  month,  perished 
froul  the  disease.  The  epidemic  lasted  almost 
t<>  the  end  of  the  year  but  broke  out  again  the 
following  season,  when  in  July  i~'>  fell  victims 
The  total  mortality  during  the  two  year*  was 
Hi},.  Cholera  came  again  iti  lS,}  ainl  caiiseil 
great  anxietv  among  the  |K-"ple  and  seriously 
alTected  business  but  fortunately  the  mortality 
was  slight. 

"The  city,  during  the  prevalence  of  tin-  dread- 
ful epidemic,  pre-mtcd  a  mournful  aspect. 
Thousands  of  citizens  were  absent  in  the  coun- 
try .  verv  many  were  closely  confined  by  personal 
adliction  or  the  demands  of  suk  friends;  hun- 
dreds were  nunihcri  d  among  the  dead;  the 
transient  lloatmg  population  had  entirely  dis 
appeared:  the  country  people,  in  U  rn.r,  st.„-| 
aloof;  hiisiniss  wa-  almost  wholly  suspended; 
the  tramp  of  hurrying  feet  was  no  longer  beard 
on  the  streets;  the  din  of  the  city  was  hushed, 
and  every  dav  appeared  as  a  Sabbath.  Instead, 
however,  of  the  sound  of  church-gomg  hells  and 
the  footstep-  of  happv  thrones  hastening  to  the 
house  of  Cod,  were  heard  the  shrieks  of  iero>r- 
strukeii  victims  of  the  fell  disease,  the  groans 
of  the  dvil'e.  and  the  voices  of  lamentation.  For 
wick-  funeral  processions  might  be  seen  at  any 
hour,  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night  All 
clashes  of  people  were  stricken  down  in  this 
fearful  visitation.  Doctor,  ministers,  lawyers, 
merchants  and  mechanics,  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  leiilperalc  ami  the  mt< ■mperate.  the  prudent 
and  the  imprudent,  w«rc  alike  victims"  Mate 
of  I'.ishop  Morn-  i 

"Ope  of  the  ristihs  ,,f  dm  cholera  was  a  large 
number  of  orphans  The  ladies  ,,f  Cincinnati 
fo-.ind  an    -  .,s    u  for  then  .  f'f-.r.s  in  caring  tor 


th<-  unfortunates.  With  funds  placed  in  their 
bands  by  the  Masonic  lodges,  and  others  of  the 
city  ,  they  founded  the  Cincinnati  I  Irphan  Asy  lum. 
The  city  gave  them  the  use  of  a  building  on  the 
ground,  now  occupied  for  the  beautiful  Lincoln 
Park."  (L  ilommedieu  s  I'ioneer  Address,  Cin- 
cinnati Pioneer.  No.  III.) 


nit;  l  oKrv-nn  ii  axmvkrsakv  ok  hie  m  i  h  i 

MINT. 


In  the  151I1  anniversary  of  the  landing 

of  the  pioneers  ,,f  1  .osantiville  was  celebrated  by 
a  large  number  of  citizens.  A  bamptet  was  given 
at  the  Commercial  Fxcbauge  on  the  Public  land- 
ing winch  for  convenience  wa>  deterniiuetl  upm 
a-  tlic  site  of  the  first  cabin  built  in  I  a  isantiv  die 
\  iands  of  native  production  only  were  served 
and  the  wine  on  the  table  was  front  the  vineyard 
of  Nicholas  I.ongwortb,  The  />i<v.  </c  I'oi-v/.imv 
wis  a  roast  of  two  fat  raccoons  surrounded  of 
course  by  the  traditional  sweet  |«.tatoc>.  The 
]>residing  otTicer  was  Mai  Daniel  <  .ano  and 
the  vice-presidents  ware  William  R.  Morris, 
Henry  F.  Spencer  and  Moses  Sy mines.  The 
young  orator  of  the  occasion  was  Joseph  Long- 
worth  and  the  |M>cis,  Peyton  S.  Svnuncs  and 
tliarles  D.  Drake,  a  son  of  Dr.  Drake  (after- 
wards I  tutcd  States  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
chief  justice  of  the  Court  oi  Claims  1.  Keys, 
Jauu.s  P.  l-'inlcv  and  William  I'.nrke  acted  as 
chaplains.  (  in  the  committee  of  arrangements 
wire  such  prominent  v. mug  men  as  W.  M 
Corrv.  X  M.  McLean.  J.  M  F.s-tc.  William 
U.  Morris.  ( Icorge  W  illianisou.  L.  M.  tiwynne. 
Janu  s  C.  I  hill.  ( ieorge  W.  P.urnet  and  K.  S 
Whetstone.  Am- ng  the  speaker*  were  James 
C  I  udlow  the  -on  of  1  ..|.  Urael  Ludlow,  (,cn- 
eral  Harris,  .u.  t  "n-ncral  I  imilav  the  Congressman. 
Majors  Cano  and  Suiinio,  Judge  t-.-letiow. 
Nicholas  I ..  .i  L  woith  and  Samuel  I  llrowiic  It 
wa*  at  ibis  b;tui|i:et  that  Dr.  Drake  ma.le  his 
ccktirated  speech  up-  11  the  "F.uckcvc." 


1  l  l; 


V  I  s' t 


Daniel  WVbstcr  visited  Cincinnati  in  tSl}  ami 
on  lime  loth  he  was  tendered  a  public  dinner 
at  tlic  Fxchange  Hotel,  Ibis  dinner  was  (end- 
err, 1  \,\  a  c  .ltiivittee  of  citin  ns  of  which  Morgan 
Nevdle  wa-  prisid.  hi  ;im|  pcllamv  Storer,  sec  re. 
tar..  The  uicmbers  of  tin  committee  were: 
Cell.  James  j'utdlay,  Joseph  Pierce.  Robert  P»lt- 
chanav..  Iiid-.'i  Torreim  ,  I'.J'.m'y  Storer.  Josiah 
l..uu<  ii  1  ko'yrt  T.  I.ytle.  Morgan  Neville. 
Judge    W  "urn    .\L:!er.    Cen    Samuel  Ilorden. 
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hunt's  Goodloe,  Jacoli  Rcsor.  Allison  Owen.  Pcy- 
ton  S.  S\ mines.  Archibald  Irwin.  Jacob  Liurnet. 
I).  T.  Disney.  Wiilliain  C  Anderson.  Judge 
Goodciiow.  Daniel  T)rake,  FUnezcr  Hulse.  Gen. 
Fdward  King.  l>r.  I..  Rives,  Col.  Francis  Carr. 
William  Tilt,  William  R.  "Foster,  John  II.  (inns 
hvck.  I).  J.  Caswell.  K.  S.  Thomas  and  John  1'. 
Foote. 

At  the  tlinner  the  mayor  presided  and  the  toasts 
were  numerous  and  eloquent.  After  the  usual 
set  speeches,  14  in  number,  the  volunteers  took 
a  band  and  the  city,  the  guest  and  the  constitu- 
tion were  lauded  to  the  skies  by  .Mr.  Webster 
himself,  ( ietieral  Harrison,  General  Findlay  ami 
others. 

The  return  of  the  cholera  in  1834  seemed  to 
cap  the  climax  of  the  city's  misfortunes  and  for 
a  tune  the  universal  depression  had  a  serious 
effect  ii[xiii  the  business  of  the  city  and  its  gen- 
eral atmosphere  was  one  of  hopelessness  and 
despair.  The  town  seemed  lifeless  and  inert  and 
property  tell  to  very  low  prices.  The  following 
year  however  was  free  from  the  expected  return 
of  the  disease  and  a  pvrintl  of  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity ensued.  Fntcrprisc  and  business  growth 
rapidl\  increased.  Many  public  works  were  pro- 
jected during  this  |>eriod.  including  the  great 
Southent  Railway  route  to  Charleston,  tin  rail- 
r-s-id  to  St.  Louis,  the  Little  Miami,  the  Cincin- 
nati, Columbus  &•  Cleveland  railway,  the  Mad 
River  &  Lake  Krie.  Covington  Lexington,  and 
the  W  hite  Water  Canal  All  of  these  enterprises 
though  perhaps  under  different  names  were  final 
lv  carried  out. 

KKVIVAI    Ol-    fKOSI'KKI'l  V. 

The  year  1X35  was  in  fact  "minus  mirabilis" 
nist  as  183J  bad  Ix-en  "liiiinee  terrible"  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  .Mr.  Mansfield  tells  us  the 
enormous  speculations  of  the  Last  were  received 
with  slight  favor  here  where  speculation  was  on 
a  small  scale  just  sufficiently  large  "to  give  a 
necessary  and  healthful  excitement  to  the  busi- 
ness commnnitv.  which  had  so  long  been  in  a 
dull  quiesi  tit  state.  Certain  it  is,"'  says  he,  writ- 
ing JO  years  later,  "that  C  incinnati  now  owes 
half  her  grow  th  and  prosperity  to  plans  of  public 
work  and  usefulness  then  formed  ami  under- 
taken."   (Mansfield's  Drake,  p.  .207.  1 

The  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  As.* rela- 
tion was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  April  if*. 
1X15.  in  the  second  story  of  the  engine  house  on 
the  north  side  of  Fourth  street  east  of  Main.  It 
obtained  a  charter  on  January  5.  1836.    It  was 


first  located  in  the  second  story  of  a  building 
belonging  to  Daniel  Ames  on  the  west  side  of 
Main  IktIow  Pearl.  It  was  removed  in  the  fall 
of  1835  to  the  second  story  of  a  building  In- 
longing  to  Ross  and  ( icycr  on  the  north  side 
of  Fourth  east  of  Main.  I!y  the  end  of  1835 
the  library  contained  750  volumes  and  had  on  its 
files  many  leading  newspapers.  In  the  winter 
of  1830.  15.  F.  Doolittlc  was  elected  librarian.  Its 
first  president  was  Moses  Ranney. 

The  47th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
<  >hio  was  celebrated  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  where  William  M.  Corry  delivered  an 
oration  from  which  several  quotations  have  lieen 
taken.  Ihe  dinner  was  at  the  Commercial  Fx- 
change.  A  number  of  warehouses  were  put  up 
as  well  as  St.  Paul's  C  hurch,  two  banking  houses 
and  about  a  dozen  commodious  school  buildings. 
This  too  was  the  year  of  the  founding  of  the 
1  Ohio  Anti-Slavery  Society  with  headquarters  at 
Cincinnati. 

THE  RAILROADS. 

Mr.  Thomas  in  his  reminiscences  tells  us  that 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Cincinnati  in 
1827  the  idea  first  struck  him  of  a  railroad  from 

'  this  city  to  Charleston.  He  subsequently  called 
at  Joseph  Walker's  on  Sycamore  street  where 
he  argued  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  this 
promised  road.  Two  years  later  he  broached  the 
subject  to  Morgan  Neville  and  others.  In  1830  in- 
terest was  again  aroused  by  the  discussion  alniut 
the  Lexington  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  and 
Mr.  Thomas  attempted  to  get  that  road  brought 
to  the  river  at  Covington.  For  this  purpose  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  town  meeting  which 
took  place  in  the  council  chamlier  December  7, 
1830.  Joseph  C,est  presided  and  Maj.  William 
C  Anderson  acted  as  secretary.  Mr.  Thomas 
explained  lite  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  a  com- 
mittee of  15  consisting  of  Robert  l'uchanan. 
Joseph  Lawrence.  William  Neff,  Joseph  Gest. 
i  ieorge   Graham.  William  Greene.   William  C 

,  Amjcrson.  Alex.  McGrew,  Wright  SnTnTTTFTS. 

1  TnTima.s.  William  Tift.  Major  Ciwynnr,  William 
1  lartshonu'.  John  II.  Grocsbcck  and  David  Grif- 

.  fin  were  appointed  to  take  the  matter  in  charge. 
Messrs.  Thomas.  Greene  and  Anderson  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  go  to  Lexington  and  con- 
fer with  the  railroad  jx'oplc.  Cnfortunately 
nothing  of  any  consequence  resulted  from  this 
movement. 

The  opening  up  of  the  railroads  in  Hamilton 
Comity  begins  a  new  chapter  of  Cincinnati  his- 
tory.    The  first  effective  step  in  the  State  was 
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mailt'  on  February  2$.  t8,V>.  when  Representa- 
tive William  !'..  Hubbard,  of  Columbus,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cencra!  Assembly  an  act  to  in- 
corporate the  Ohio  I  anal  ami  the  Steuben  villi 
Railway  Company.  This  was  but  the  first  of 
many  acts  granting  charters  to  roads  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  but  until  1X3^1  little  was  done 
except  on  paper.  !  Hiring  this  year  a  movement 
was  started  involving  the  const  nut  ion  of  a  rail 
road  from  Cincinnati.  The  building  of  the  Liver- 
|«>ol  &  Manchester  road  in  Midland  and  the  U- 
ginniiig'  of  the  Kaltitn<>rr  \-  (  >hio  road  in  iS.'S 
and  the  New  York  A  Krie  in  1S35  stimulate<I 
the  public  interest  in  the  subject.  As  usual  I  >r. 
Drake  was  most  prominent  in  ibis  as  in  other 
matters  of  public  interest.  He  succeeded  in  in- 
teresting a  number  of  others,  among  them  I". 
I).  Mansfield,  in  the  matter  and  the  latter  wroie 
an  article  which  was  published  in  August.  tS^o. 
in  Judge  Hall's  HYjtVrn  Monthly  M,tx>i'"''' 
This  advocated  a  route  to  the  South  taking  in 
Knowillc  and  running  thence  to  Mobile.  I. out; 
lit1  fore  this  article  was  published,  however,  pub 
be  meltings  were  held  in  which  the  same  matter 
was  taken  up.  A  meeting  had  already  biett  held 
at  I'aris.  Kentucky,  to  take  steps  towards  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Xewpirt  or 
Covington  to  that  point.  This  was  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  Dr.  Drake  and  be  succeeded  in  having 
a  public  meeting  called  at  the  Commercial  I  \ 
change  on  the  I'nblic  Landing  winch  was  bel<l 
on  Moiulax,  August  10.  1S35.  lie  offend  ri--'»- 
lutioiis  providing  for  the  ap]« •iiitiiient  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  consider  'be  practicability  and 
advantages  of  an  extension  of  the  prop.s.d  rail- 
road from  I'aris  int.,  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  am!  Dr.  Drake. 
James  \\  I'akevvcll  and  John  S  William-  were 
appointed  on  the  committee.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed to  Saturday.  August  t;th.  at  which  time 
it  reass,  mbled  at  the  same  place  The  special 
matter  of  the  road  to  I'aris  was  presented  bv 
Mr.  William-.  Dr  Drake  Ihau'mt  re.ul  an 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  report  dt-cn--itig  the 
e  xtension  of  the  road  through  to  the  -e.l.  He 
discussed  the  <  |ite-1  mii  s  of  practicability",  com- 
iin-ro1,  profit  .ui<!  social  advantages  After  notic- 
ing the  ci -nnectioits  y\  In.  li  \yo-i|,|  be  made  from 
Richmond  an-!  Km  xylite  through  the  valley  and 
yyith  Na-hvi'lc  and  Ang'i-'a.  C,<orgia.  be  pfo- 
ceeded  to  point  out  that  the  Miami  Canal  running 
to  Lake  I'ne,  the  '  'bio  ("anal  from  Portsmouth 
and  the  Mad  River  X  Sandu-kv  Railroad  frotn 
Dayton  to  the  lake  xx  -  o  1 ! .  1  connect  the  prop,  sed 
road   with  the  entire  chain  of   Northern  lake  - 


tree  extending  its  routes 
tates  and  a  vast  cxpansc 


froin  the  balls  of  Niagara  to  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  including  the  west  shore  of  l-akc 
Michigan.  Wisconsin  Territory,  Northern  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana.  Michigan  Territory  and  I'pper 
Canada,  The  Wabash  and  Krie  Canal  and  the 
railroad  from  I  .awrenccburg  at  the  mouth  of 
tin  lireat  Miami  already  begun  to  Indianapolis 
would  connect  with  Indiana,  while  the  Ohio 
River  would  bring  in  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri valleys.  "Thus  the  pressed  main  trunk 
from  Cincinnati  to  Charleston  would  resemble 
an  immense  hori/ont, 
through  and  into  ten 
of  uninhabited  territory  in  the  Northern  interior 
of  the  I  nioti.  while  its  branches  would  wind 
through  half  as  many  p'pu'ous  States  on  the 
Southern  seaboard.'* 

The  route  proposed  was  to  the  Cumberland 
<  lap  through  the  v  alley  of  the  French  Rro.nl  to 
'  itTcnville.  South,  Carolina,  tbence  by  branches 
to  Augusta  and  Charleston  with  lateral  roads  in 
North  Carolina.  A  railroad  bad  already  been 
completed  from  Charleston  to  a  point  op[».site 
Augusta  and  the  one  to  I'aris  was-  under  yxav 
leaving  but  475  miles  to  complete  this  new  and 
most  important  communication  between  the  in- 
terior and  the  seaburd  of  the  South.  It  was 
thought  that  the  cost  of  building  ibis  road  at 
the  high  price  of  $1  '. 500  a  mile  would  ivt  exit  ed 
six  millions  of  dollars  which  money  could  easily 
In  raised  trom  capitalists  throughout  the  country 
and  in  Kurope  The  immense  pecuniary  and 
social  lienctits  could  not  be  overestimated. 
Another  speaker  at  the  meeting  was  F.  D  Mans 
held,  who  silhsi  <|in  ntlx  published  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  together  with  a  map  of  the 
region  through  which  the  road  was  to  pass.  The 
report  on  motion  of  J.  D.  C.arrard  seconded  bv 
'aires  Tavlor  was  unanimously  adopted  and  a 
standing  Committee  of  inquiry  and  corn  s|»  .nd- 
1  nee  was  appouUed,  con-istmg  of  lien.  William 
lleurv  Harrison.  Judge  Janus  Hall.  Dr  Daniel 
Drake.  Fdvxard  D.  Man-tiild.  <  ien.  lames  l  ay 
lor  of  Ncw]».n.  Dr.  John  W. "King  of  Covington 
a-'d  <  .e-orge  A  Dunn  of  l^wrencebnrg  Drake' 
and  Man-IicM  we-re  app-mtcd  as  a  -uh-conimit- 
tee  to  prepare  an  address  and  a  map  to  Ik-  elis- 
trilc.ited  to  the  people  of  the  State-  concerned, 
Dr.  l>rake  wrote  the  report  and  Mansfield  nude 
the  map  which  w .0  -til-'  i|uenll_y  printed  later 
in  August  of  the  «ame  year  {Railroad  from  the 
T.auk-  the  Ohio  River  to  The  Tide  Waters 
.  .f  the  Carolina-  and  C„  orgia  ;  Man-field's  Drake, 
p.  .»5_'-js.H:  Me  votus.  p.  .t/i ;  11  inkle's  Ctncin- 
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nati  Southern  Railway.  (1901];  Hollander's 
Southern  Railway.) 

This  committee  succeeded  in  arousing  general 
interest  throughout  the  South  in  the  plan  of  con- 
necting the  t.  >liio  with  the  seaboard.  In  Febru- 
ary. tK.yi,  the  rij^Hl  of  way  was  granted  by  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  which  resulted  in  a  grand 
illumination.  This  occurred  011  February  _»5th. 
The  impromptu  atTair  of  the  night  of  the  jjrd 
had  suggested  a  general  illumination  to  he  par- 
ticipated in  by  C  incinnati,  Covington  and  Ncvv- 
|mrt.  These  cities  were  splendidly  illuminated 
In >m  seven  to  ten  in  honor  of  the  Louisville. 
(  mcinnati  &  Charleston  Railnvad.  A  transpar- 
ency was  displayed  in  front  "I  the  I'xchangc 
Hotel  on  the  Public  l-anding  which  represented 
two  trains  of  cars  meeting  on  a  railway  over 
which  two  female  figure--  representing  the  South 
and  W  est  were  hastening  to  embrace  each  other. 
At  Piatt  r.vens'  store  on  Main  street,  the  princi- 
pal store  in  the  town,  was  "a  view  of  Covington 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  with  a  splendid 
temple  on  the  river  bank  representing  we  sup- 
|jo>c  the  future  capital  of  the  I'tiiied  States: 
also  a  railroad  with  a  southern  and  western 
hound  train  of  cars,  one  of  the  former  filled  with 
carcasses  of  whole  hogs."  Another  transparency 
contained  the  motto  "Cincinnati  and  C  harleston. 
Railroad  Office ;  seats  may  be  taken  within; 
through  in  forty-eight  hours."  There  were  also 
|«>rtrails  of  W  ashington  and  Lafayette  and  repre- 
sentations of  railroads  innumerable.  The  illumi- 
nation was  quite  general  and  all  the  principal 
streets  were  brilliantly  lighted  while  bonfires 
were  placed  on  the  landings  and  at  street  cross- 
ings. 'The  city  bells  rang  ami  cannon  poured 
forth  volleys  of  thunder.  The  illumination  was 
heightened  in  its  effect  by  the  tact  that  it  t««ik 
place  m  a  heavy  snow-storm  which  however  did 
not  interfere  with  the  crowding  of  the  streets 
with  men.  women  and  \»n  s  many  of  whom 
carried  blazing  torches.  The  very  best  ^((ph- 
ot the  city  took  part  in  this  celebration  and  the 
whole  affair  was  a  great  success  and  was  ac- 
companied bv  no  unpleasantness  or  disturbance. 
The  orderly  habit  of  the  citizens  of  those  days 
is  jK-rhaps  explained  by  the  statement  that  "by 
eleven  o'clock  our  city  was  as  quiet  as  a  tomb." 
(Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  by  T.  M    llmkli  t 

I'.ut  a  short  time  after  this  a  Southwestern 
(-■invention  was  held  at  Knoxville  where  nine 
States.  ( )hio,  Indiana.  Kentucky.  Tennessee, 
Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina. 
<«s.rgia  and  Alabama  were  represented.  Un- 
delegates from  Cincinnati  wen-  ( iovernor  Vance. 


Dr.  Drake.  Mr.  Mansfield.  Crafts  J.  W  right  ami 
Alexander  McC.rcw.  Dr.  Drake  took  a  very 
conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention which  was  much  split  up  on  the  question 
01  the  termini  of  the  proposed  road.  It  is  not 
hard  to  understand  the  feeling  of  the  citizens 
of  Cincinnati,  who  were  trying  by  every  means 
to  cultivate  friendly  feelings  and  social  relations 
1  with  the  South,  towards  alx ilitionists  whom  tluv 
regarded  as  mischief-makers  at  this  critical  time. 
In  considering  the  anti- I'.irncy  riots  it  must  he 
remembered  that  this  delegation  of  citizens  was 
then  at  Knoxville.  In  1S37  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  city  to  borrow  S'mo.uoo  and  to 
use  it  in  equal  parts  in  subscribing  for  stock 
of  the  Louisville.  Cincinnati  &  Charleston  Rail- 
road Company  or  of  any  company  by  whatever 
name  called  for  the  purpisc  of  constructing  a 
road  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati  ami  for  stock 
in  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  Company  and  the 
White  W  ater  Canal,  l  our  years  later  the  Coun- 
cil passed  an  ordinance  reciting  that  the  expend- 
iture of  money  for  the  purpose  of  this  rail  mad 
was  unnecessary  and  devoted  the  money  author- 
ized to  the  W  hite  W  ater  Canal.  The  movement 
begun  so  auspiciously  failed  at  the  time  by  reason 
of  the  conditions  ini|Hiscd  by  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. Subsequently  however  the  idea  of  a 
Southern  Railway  was  taken  up  again  and  has 
since  been  carried  to  successful  completion. 

<  >tber  raitroad  schemes  at  about  the  same  time 
were  the  Cincinnati  Jfe  St.  Louis  Railway  via 
Law  renceburg  which  had  been  chart*  red  by  the 
<  >hio  Legislature  in  18 ij:  the  Cincinnati.  Colum- 
bus &  Cleveland  Railroad,  chartered  in  tS^ft; 
the  Mad  River  &  l.akc  Kric  Railroad:  Coving- 
ton it  Lexington  Railroad:  and  particularly  the 
Little  Miami  Railroad  which  was  the  first  to 
make  any  definite  progress.  This  railroad  re- 
ceived its  charter  March  11.  It  was  part 
oi  the  general  scheme  of  improvements  C  includ- 
ing those  already  mentioned  as  well  as  the  W  hite 
W  ater  Canal  i  contemplated  bv  a  committe  e  of 
internal  improvements  which  had  been  apjtointcd 
at  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  This  committee 
included  among  odiers  Mica  jab  T.  Williams, 
lohn  T.  W  illiams.  Dr.  Daniel  Drake.  K.  D. 
Mansfield.  ( icorge  <  iraham.  John  C.  W  right. 
Robert  l.iichaii.tii  and  Alexander  McCrevv.  The 
proposed  route  lay  along  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Miami  River,  lit  ginning  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
citv.  pacing  :dtovc  the  main  street  of  Fulton  to 
Columbia  and  up  the  valley  to  Xcnia  fV>  miles  and 
finally  to  Springfield  Ss  miles  away,  where  it  was 
expected  to  inert  the  Mad  River  &  I-ike  Krie 
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Kailroad  which  would  give  a  continuous  line  to 
Sandusky.  At  tin-  same  place  it  intersected  the 
National  rivad.  The  work  of  survey  war*  put 
into  tin-  hands  of  Onnsby  M.  Mitchel.  whose 
name  stands  among  the  first  of  Cincinnati's  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  lie  is  Ust  known  of  course 
as  an  astronomer,  the  founder  of  the  Cincinnati 
t  )hscrvatory,  and  as  a  patriotic  general  anil  arniv 
commander  mi  the  Civ  il  War.  I  !•.  had  been  known 
at  West  Point  for  his  ipiickncss  and  ingenuity 
ami  was  regarded  by  his  partner  in  the  law  busi- 
ness,  K.  I).  Mansfield,  as  a  man  of  genius,  a 
characterization  that  is  now  universally  accepted 
as  just.  Neither  Mitchel  in>r  Manstield  wire 
over  enthusiastic  about  the  practice  of  the  law 
and  Man>lie!d  gives  a  picture  of  the  two  sitting 
in  their  office:  the  one.  Mitchel.  reading  <Jnm- 
tilian's  work  on  "  (  iratory"  I  he  expected  to  be 
a  public  teacher  I  ;  and  the  other.  Man-ti  Id. 
writing  his  book  on  polities.  Mitchel  had  U-en 
ap|Miinie<1  in  t>,v4  professor  of  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  in  the  Cincin- 
nati College.  Winn  tlu  Little  Miami  kailr.«ad 
scheme  was  taken  up.  Mitchel  threw  himself  into 
it  with  great  energy  ami  in  conjunction  with 
tin.rge  W.  Net!  he  forced  il  u]>on  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  particularly  of  the  Council, 
securing  from  it  a  large  loan  of  $joo.o».m.  I  Ic 
also  went  Fast  and  although  it  was  a  period  of 
depression  he  enlisted  much  pecuniary  aid  du  re. 
He  with  others  was  also  successful  in  obtaining 
the  passage  .if  the  act  of  March  .vp  1S37.  which 
pledged  the  State  credit  in  behalf  of  the  enter- 
prise to  the  extent  of  $  t  ts.oon.  1  Ic  also  demoted 
himself  to  the  actual  work  of  surveying  which 
was  no  light  task  in  view  of  the  difficulties, 
financial  and  otherwise,  with  which  be  was  met. 
'  The  struggle  of  the  officers  of  the  I. title  Miami 
Company  to  carry  on  iht  tr  work,  the  then  young 
civil  engineers  can  best  record.  They  could  tell 
how  often,  when  |siv-dav  came,  bow  mam  cat- 
tle were  butchered  and  distributed  to  the  lal»ir- 
ir>  cattle  which  had  Imii  received  in  payment 
of  the  farmers'  subscriptions  i,,  capital  s(,.ck. 
They  could  also  tell  how  the  men  of  "die  'slioy.I 
and  (he  pick'  surrounded  the  house  of  honest 
William  Lewis,  the  treasurer,  demanding  mono', 
fro. 11  an  cmpH  treasury,  calling  him  run  kind 
of  bard  nam-,  until  he  was  torcd  m  search  >  1 
his  prest.]ent,  m  order  to  resign.  spying.  Ibis, 
men.  hIi.ii  I  t.  11  tbern  I  have  in.  money,  call  me 
liar  and  scoundrel  so  often  and  earn,  si  l\  that 
I  Ik  gm  to  think  that  I  am  what  tb.  1  call  •:•«•.  and 

1  iii'ist  resign'"     rl.'ll  mc.C  n's  |V.tii  n  Ad 

dt.ss.  Cincinnati  l'i..ii.ir.  \"o    111.  p    17  I 


III  spite  of  discouragements,  however,  the 
projectors  of  this  mighty  enterprise  persevered 
and  bv  30  milt  s  of  road  were  oiKncd  to 

tratfic  and  in  the  road  was  completed  to 

Springfield. 

KM  l:    AMI   AXTI-.MWil  ITIo\    KloTS  or  l8j<>. 

I  he  year  1K36  w  as  marked  by  a  number  of 
outbreaks  growing  out  of  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion which  yeas  becoming  more  and  more  tierce. 
This  was  i|iicstion  of  intense  interest  in  Cin- 
cinnati Ueause  of  the  city's  peculiar  location, 
being  as  it  were  the  ollt|«.st  of  freedom  thrust 
into  the  heart  of  the  slave  land  and  the  first 
•union  of  the  "T'tiderground  Railway."  In 
iS.{o.  of  the  7.500  ncgr.H  S  ,„  (  )hio,  j,j<ki  were 
111  Cincinnati.  Most  of  the  negroes  who  had 
reached  maturily  had  been  b<rn  in  slavery  and 
bad  bought  their  freedom  for  the  purple  of 
crossing  into  the  free  land  where  they  could 
raise  their  children  without  their  having  fas- 
tened upon  them  a  lib  long  bondage,  They  were 
ii..t  welcomed  generally  ill  the  liuckeve  Stale 
although  Cincinnati  as  was  true  of  other  South 
.  rn  communities  at  that  time  needed  their  ser- 
vices as  lals.rers  The  expression  "other  South- 
ern communities''  i*  not  used  unadvisedly  for  111 
those  .lays  this  section  was  regarded  as  being 
more  Southern  than  Northern  m  ils  sympathies 
as  well  as  climate. 

The  law  of  <  >hio  required  free  negroes  to  Ik- 
registered  and  to  give  l»>nd  that  they  would  not 
Income  public  charges  and  any  person  who  har- 
bored an  unregistered  free  negro  was  liable  to  In- 
line.1  Negroes  of  oursc  wire  excluded  from 
voting,  their  testimony  could  not  be  received 
against  white  persons  even  to  supj-ort  the  testi- 
mony of  white  witn.  ss.  s  and  tiny  were  not  en- 
titled lo  education  at  the  public  cx|»c!tsc  although 
they  paid  part  of  the  school  taxi  -  In  addition 
to  this,  very  few  of  them  wen  able  to  obtain 
any  employ  merit  except  as  common  laWers  as 
the\  were  not  permitted  In  public  s,  ntimcnt  to 
follow  a  trade.  I  1  he  -am.  is  true  t.v-day  lo  a 
large  extent.  1  The  state  ..f  arm<d  hostility 
which   existed    between   the   lie.   sections   of  the 

country  made  each  of  tin  in  parti,  nl.irtv  cart  fill 
al)"lit  affronting  the  'Hb.  r  and  every  effort  yv  is 
mad.'  I.,  keep  the  color.  •  I  p.  .pie  I'.  .-u  changing 
their  res, deuce  from  .  ,ne  Stale  to  another  or  f|om 
one  part  of  the  Stat.  t..  another. 

I  fly  mgr."  "  tbeiii-.  U  i  s.  linn.  \  i-r,  were  keen- 
ly aloe  to  tin  ir  •  C  ■  t  ■ ,  ■  1  sitnali.  n  and  aNo  to 
the  public  I.  i  'mo  :■.  ^- .  1 1 )  i  s(  tin  —  Many  of  tbose 
w  bo  had  escaped  were  p.r.  -rg  for  tin  ir  freedom 
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in  installments  although  beyond  their  masters' 
control,  realizing  that  at  anv  time  the  haml  of 
the  law  might  take  them  into  its  grasp  ami  re- 
turn them  to  bondage,  t  >nc  instance  is  given  of 
a  Southern  student  of  theology  who  paid  tor 
his  education  with  tin-  money  received  from  an 
•escaped  slave  for  his  own  freedom,  lie  charged 
on  the  deferred  payments  12  percent  interest. 
Another  story  is  told  of  a  negro  child  at  a  chari- 
lahle  school  in  the  North  who  explained  her  ah- 
sence  from  school  hy  saving  that  she  had  bei  n 
staging  at  home  to  work  for  the  pui]-ose  of 
helping  to  buy  her  father. 

The  Directory  of  1820  contains  the  statement 
of  the  imputation  of  the  colored  people  as  j.j-J*. 
In  this  year  an  effort  was  made  in  the  city  to 
enforce  the  registration  law  of  1X117  and  as  a 
result  the  colored  |Hople  driven  to  dcs|Hration 
sent  a  committee  to  see  whether  home*  could 
he  arranged  for  in  C  anada.  The  feeling  was  ><» 
intense  that  a  moh  was  formed  which  assailed 
negroes  wherever  tln-y  were  found.  In  the  street 
rights  which  followed  some  of  the  assailants 
wcie  killed  and  as  a  result  of  the  intense  feeling 
which  was  aroused  more  than  half  of  the  col- 
ored people  left  the  city,  many  of  them  to  go 
to  Canada. 

The  Directory  of  1X34,  five  u\'irs  later,  gives 
the  mtmher  of  negroes  in  Cincinnati  as  740. 
about  one-third  of  what  it  had  heeii  rive  years  In  - 
fore  Those  who  remained  were  usually  of  the 
\-ery  (».«irest  class  such  as  were  unable  under 
any  conditions  to  escape  the  prejudices  which 
were  as  strong  in  (  tliio  as  Mow  the  river.  <  hi 
the  other  hand  there  wire  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  white  as  well  as  black  whose  sympathies 
were  with  the  down-'.roddcn  race  and  the  "I  11- 
derground  Railway."  although  then  not  known 
hy  that  name,  had  heeii  in  ojicration  since  the 
[sxssagc  of  the  Ordinance  of  17X7  which  pro- 
vided against  slavery  within  the  Territory. 
Strangclv  enough  hy  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
prohibitive  clause  did  not  apply  to  slaves  al- 
ready in  the  Territory  there  were  slaves  listed 
in  the  census  of  (  >hio  as  !;)te  as  1X40.  The 
agitation  against  slavery  however  had  heen  ear- 
ned on  in  a  small  way  in  the  State  for  a  great 
many  years,  I'.enjamin  l.undy  Ik  came  an  aho- 
litionist  about  iSm  and  founded  the  Cuioti 
Humane  Society  at  Si.  t  tairsvillc  in  1X15.  His 
"<  u-nius  of  I  n:\crsal  Kmancipalion"  appeared 
in  1X21  Three  years  later  the  Ohio  Legislature 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  emancipation, 
(iarrisoti  had  made  speeches  in  Ohio  hut  his  in- 
thieiice  was  not  so  strong  here  as  elsewhere.  In 


fact  as  is  well  known  the  (  >hio  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  anti-slavery  was  on  entirely  dif- 
ferent lines  from  that  of  Ciarrisou.  Chase  was 
a  practical  politician  and  believed  in  the  great 
advantages  of  |M>htical  organization,  (iarrison 
relied  on  moral  suasion  and  the  certain  truth  of 
his  cause.  It  was  the  <  mio  idea  thai  finally 
won  the  victory.  The  center  of  the  agitation  or 
rather  the  two  centers  of  the  agitation  were  the 
Connecticut  W  estern  Reserve  in  Northern  Ohio 
and  Cincinnati  and  its  neighborhood.  In  the 
latter  city  were  many  of  the  mo>l  piuertnl 
enemies  that  slavery  ever  had  to  contend  with, 
some  of  tin  111  sons  of  Southern  slaveholders  and 
others  former  slaveholders  themselves. 

l-ine  Seminary  on  Walnut  Hills  had  been 
formed  in  1X^1;  for  the  |»ur|>ose  of  training  young 
men  for  the  I'resby terian  ministry.  Its  students 
were  divided  in  sympathies  m,  that  of  the  l<x> 
attendants  more  than  one-half  were  Southern- 
ers. Dr.  Lyman  I'.eecher  had  Ih-cii  appomlcd 
its  president  ill  iXiVo  and  look  charge  of  the  in- 
stitution two  years  later.  Associated  with  him 
in  the  faculty  was  the  husband  of  his  daughter 
Harriet  Kccchcr,  Rev.  Calvin  K.  Stowe,  and  at 
a  little  later  time  among  the  students  was  his 
son  Ilenrv  Ward  I'.eecher  win- in  1X36  conducted 
for  a  year  the  CimiinKiti  Journal. 

Another  member  of  the  faculty  was  Theodore 
D.  Weld,  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  (iarrison. 
About  1X^3  after  the  Seminary  bad  become  well 
cMablished.  slavery  became  a  constant  topic  of 
discussion  by  reason  of  the  different  antecedents 
of  the  students.  'This  agitation  become  so  pro 
uouuicd  that  iu  1X34  a  joint  debate  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  chapel  winch  lasted  for  iX  consecu- 
tive nights.  A  former  slave  was  brought  in 
and  gave  testimony  as  to  bis  experiences  ami 
those  of  his  race  and  as  a  result  a  number  of 
students  from  the  South  became  converted  to  the 
cause  oi  ami -slavery.  This  was  followed  by  the 
institution  of  Sunday   schools  and  day  schools 

I  for  the  education  of  negro  children  and  an  or- 

j  ganized  effort  to  interest  religions  IkkIics  gen- 
erally   in  the  agitation.     Intense  oppisilioii  to 

I  this  movement  emanating  as  it  did  from  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  and  religion  was  manifested 
throughout  the  cit\   and  a  mob  threatened  the 

•  institution  itself.  In  August.  1X^4.  the  trustees 
in  the  absence  of  Hcccher  and  Stowe  voled 
that  there  should  henceforth  Ik-  no  discussion 
of  slaverv  111  anv  public  room  of  the  Seminary 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  |s.litical  subject. 
|ohn  .Morgan,  the  principal  of  the  preparatory 
department,  an  anti-slavery  man,  was  drop|>cd 
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from  the  faculty.  This  action  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  one  of  the  trustees.  Asa  Mahan. 
The  students  however  did  not  accept  the  situa- 
tion and  51  of  them  left  the  Seminary  in  a  body 
for  the  pur|Mise  of  seeking  an  institution  where 
free  discussion  would  lie  tolerated. 

"  The  venerable  president  of  the  institution. 
Ih\  Lyman  P.eeeher.  whose  family  have,  by  their 
genius  and  writings,  given  to  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  of  ihe  nation  and  the  world  an  extraor- 
dinary extension  and  |>owcr,  said  to  the  stu- 
dents: T.oys.  you  are  right  in  ymr  views, 
but  most  impracticable  in  your  measures.  Min- 
ing and  cjuiet,  strategy  are  ordinarily  better  as 
welJ  as  safer  methods  of  taking  a  city,  than  to 
do  it  by  storm.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  take 
a  bull  by  the  horns.  You  are  right;  but  in  your 
way  you  can't  succeed.  If  you  should  succeed. 
I  wiil  lie  with  you,  and  swing  my  hat  and 
shout  huzza!'  Leading  literary  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  C  incinnati  combined  to  didiaud 
this  Auti  Slavery  Society  of  Lane  Seminary, 
declaring  it  'discreditable  to  the  institution,  and 
calculated  to  inflict  a  deep  wound  on  tile  great 
interests  of  education;  and  the  indignation  of 
the  |Hibhc  will  put  it  down.'"  (Life  of  Thomas 
Morris. > 

James  C.  Ludlow  (the  son  of  Israel  Ludlow  I. 
whose  daughter  married  Salmon  I'.  Chase  in 
to|f>.  tln-reu|«ni  proffered  the  use  of  a  building 
near  the  city  where  for  five  months  the  students 
taught  themselves  with  the  assistance  of  some 
lectures  by  Dr.  (Gamaliel  liailcy.  One  of  tlx  m- 
students,  Amos  Dresser,  was  found  in  Kentucky 
in  the  following  year  with  abolition  document* 
in  his  possession  and  was  brutally  whipped  hv 
a  mob.  Alioiit  this  time  t  >berlin  College,  which 
had  been  founded  in  l^?.t  on  a  very  broad  and 
liberal  platform,  including  among  its  purples 
"the  elevation  of  female  character  li\  hringitig 
within  the  reach  of  the  misjudged  and  neg- 
leeted  »i\  all  the  ills)  rile:  l\ e  privileges  which 
hitherto  unreasonably  distinguished  the  leading 

se\   oyer   theirs."  Concludi  d   that   Ci'li.re.l  ]M'n|i|e 

vvcrc  even  more  misindgid  ami  neglected  than 
the  unfortunate  fetnah  s  li  was  decided  to  en- 
gage as  instructors  Mahan  and  .\b  rgan  who 
had  left  Lane  Seminary  They  consented  to  g'> 
to  1  iberlin  on  coiiilition  that  the  students  should 
lie  admitted  irresj «  ct i\ i-  of  color.  Mahan  ac- 
eepted  the  presidency  and  Morgan  a  professor- 
ship and  VMth  them  went  ,}<i  of  the  I_un  st  ced- 
ing students,  including  Al-los  Dress,  r.  wlide 
other*  went  to  the  Western  Ke«erve  ('•►liege  at 
Hudson  when    I  lvur  Wright  and  I'.eri.ih  1  ire.  n 


as  professors  had  won  for  that  institution  the 
name  of  the  "Western  Yale."  In  1835  was 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  l-ane  and 
OIktIui  movements  "The  Ohio  Anti-Slavery  Si- 
city."  Hh-  feeling  against  the  negroes  and  their 
friends  became  more  anil  more  intensified  as 
these  movements  began  to  take  form.  Die  anti- 
slavery  propagandists  were  in  thorough  earnest 
and  carried  their  teachings  throughout  the  State. 
<  I  lart's  C  hase.  C  hap.  3. 1 

A  curious  incident  of  the  year  1S35  is  nar- 
rated by  Kev.  J.  Moby,  a  P.aptist  minister  who 
t,x>k  a  trip  through  the  I'nited  States  in  that 
year.  Me  spent  IndejKndence  Day  in  C  incin- 
nati, the  guest  of  Mr.  Lend,  pastor  of  the  Sixth 
Street  I '.apt  1st  Church.  He  comments  upon  the 
fact  that  "there  was  nothing  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  celebration  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  Cincinnati. 
The  only  attempt  was  the  tricking  out  of  the 
cartmeti  and  their  horses  with  a  few  ribbons,  and 
the  ascent  of  a  balloon."  Later  in  the  day  he 
attended  a  temperance  commemoration  and  yeas 
drawn  into  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  eman- 
cipation which  seemed  to  he  the  princi|>al  topic 
of  discussion  at  the  time.  Two  davs  later  how- 
ever he  observed  a  demonstration  of  unusual 
character. 

"If  I  was  surprised  at  the  absence  of  the  cus- 
tomary pn  ^cession  and  show  on  the  4th.  I  was 
still  more  so  by  a  demonstration  witnessed  on 
the  (>tli.  I  had  been  prevented  by  increased  in- 
dis|N>sition  from  leaving  the  city,  and  was  writ- 
ing, when  the  sound  of  a  drum.  lieatcn  to  keep 
the  regularity  of  march,  caught  my  ear  I  was 
struck  with  the  very  genteel  and  uniform  dress 
of  a  large  body  of  fine  li  *>k ing  men.  who  wore 
blue  coals  and  white  Irmv-crs,  In  lore  I  noticed 
the  contrast  of  coal  black  countenances  of  manv 
of  them  with  their  snow  white  linen.  1  s.  -  .11 
saw  they  were  all  coloured  people!  This  fact 
tilled  me  with  surprise,  but  how  was  it  increased 
when  the  banners  they  carried  were  fairly  111 
view?  I  )n  one  wa-  inscrilnil  -  'W  e  bv  steamlwiais 
live,  and  our  families  maintain.'  Another  was 
a  ship,  intended  to  represent  the  first  slaver  which 
sailed  to  the  American  shores!  A  third  dis- 
play, d  a  kneeling  negro;  his  chains  were  broken 
off  and  lo'  tlie  genius  of  liberty  hoy  <  red  over 
the  humble  form,  and  was  jiist  abmi  to  place  on 
his  brows  a  chaplet  of  laurtl'  1  could  scarcely 
credit  the  evidence  of  ins  t  >w  n  sens,  s  ;  but  fr  'in 
tin  heart  did  I  bless  1  ,od,  that  tru  eves  had 
beheld  that  sight  I  learned  that  main  were 
offended,  and  sc.nidali/' d.  at  stieh  a  pi<  session; 
but   the  partus  wen    so  truly    re-pectahle.  and 
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those  who  employed  some  of  them  so  influential 
ami  determined,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  let  all  pass.  This  was  truly  the  right  side 
of  the  Ohio;  and  surely  these  cheerful  notes  of 
freedom  will  not  always  he  res|N>nded  to  across 
the  silver  stream,  with'  nought  hut  groans  from 
the  slave,  while  he  sighs.  "Am  I  not  also  a  man 
and  a  brother?""     (The  baptists  in  America. 

1'-  3°.V>  „  . 

What  seemed  strange  to  the  F.nghsh  visitor 

was  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  Cincinnati 
|H>pulace.  Their  relations  with  the  South  were 
very  close.  In.th  from  a  husiness  and  social  stand- 
]>oint.  ami  they  felt  that  such  agitation  could  not 
but  arouse  their  Southern  brethren  and  hreak 
the  apparent  peace  which  thinly  covered  the 
smi>ldering  volcano  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
on  this  subject.  This  feeling  of  op|M»sition  broke 
forth  in  a  pro-slavery  riot  on  April  it.  \X\<>.  and 
for  several  days  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  were 
the  scene  of  a  race  war.  The  cause  which  start- 
ed this  outburst  was  trilling  as  is  usually  the 
case  on  occasions  of  this  sort.  Two  Imys  one  of 
whom  was  black  and  the  other  white  got  into 
a  quarrel  about  some  small  mailer  and  unfor- 
tunately for  the  colored  people  the  black  boy 
whipped  the  white  one.  Immediately  a  cry 
of  "l)own  with  the  nigger'*  was  raised  ami  the 
white  "hoy's  champions  collected  a  mob.  The 
\ioknce  started  in  the  locality  known  as  the 
•  Swamp"'  just  below  Western  row  now  Central 
avenue  where  was  the  f<«>t  of  West  Sixth  street 
at  that  time.  The  houses  of  many  negroes  were 
burned  to  the  ground  and  their  occupants  were 
shot  down  like  dogs.  The  police  were  called 
upon  and  did  make  an  effort  to  stop  the  riots 
but  were  entirely  helpless.  They  were  so  fiver- 
whelmed  by  the  mob  that  they  were  obliged  to 
statu!  by  and  see  negroes  who  had  given  no  of- 
fense whatsoever  shot  to  death.  At  last  the  Cov- 
ernor  of  the  State.  Uoberi  l.ueas,  was  obliged 
to  declare  the  citv  under  martial  law  and  fix 
his  headquarters  at  this  point.  lie  was  able 
by  adopting  stringent  measures  to  quell  the  mob 
and  restore  quiet. 

The  |H-ace  was  but  for  a  short  time  and  in 
July  another  serious  affair  occurred.  The  city 
at  that  time  was  filled  with  Southern  visitors 
who  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  A* 
has  already  been  said:  "In  many  respects  Cin- 
cinnati was  .1  S>  •Uthcrtl  city  <n  free  soil;  the 
S.  ulhcru  Inner  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  mer- 
chant: the  Southern  traveler  and  his  family  t<«'k 
the  lK-*t  r.-.ms  in  the  hotels:  and  in  times  of 
cn->  >  Southern  sympathy  for  slavery  was  visible 


in  the  newspapers.    New  Englanders  were  nu- 
merous and  contended  for  their  familiar  stand 
arils  of  education  and  intellectual  life;  hut  they 
were  not  here  as  in  Northern  Ohio  the  dominant 
clement."    <  I  lart's  Chase,  p.  14.  i 

j  am  i  s  <:.  iuuxkv. 

The  formation  of  the  Ohio  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety had  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  news- 
paper. No  Cincinnati  paper  sympathized  with 
the  movement  and  it  was  felt  then  as  now  that 
any  political  contest  must  Ik'  aided  by  its  rep- 
resentative organ.  The  man  for  such  a  paper 
was  present  in  the  person  of  James  (i.  liirncy. 
Iiirncv  was  a  Kentuekian  by  birth,  of  North 
Irish  descent.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Transyl- 
vania I  niversity  and  of  Princeton.  He  subse- 
quently studied  law  in  Philadelphia  and  returned 
to  his  native  State  where  he  married  a  daughter 
of  William  McDowell,  judge  of  the  Cnited  Slates 

;  Court,  a  member  of  what  was  at  that  time  the 
most  influential  family  in  Kentucky.  In  1816 
he  was  elected  a  menilKT  of  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature, where  he  succeeded  in  defeating  a  propo- 
sition to  demand  of  the  Stales  of  (  )hio  and 
Indiana  the  enactment  of  fugitive  slave  laws. 
He  moved  in  1S1S  to  Alabama  and  Ixvatnc  a 
member  of  the  first  legislature  of  that  Stale  in 
the  following  year.  He  found  his  cotton  planta- 
tion unprofitable  Incanse  he  would  not  permit  the 
use  of  the  lash  upon  the  slaves  and  in  i8jj(  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  A  few  years 
later  he  Ik  came  interested  in  the  American  Colo- 

I  nization  Society.  He  had  from  the  start  favored 
various  measures  looking  to  the  final  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  In  the  presidential  election  of 
iX.vS  he  was  an  elector  on  tin-  Adams  ticket 
lie  was  repeatedly  elected  mayor  of  Huntsvillc 
and  was  regarded  as  a  leader  in  educational 
matters  In  1X^0  he  visited  Henry  Clay  for 
the  purpose  .if  urging  him  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  gradual  emancipation  movement  hi 
Kentucky.  lie  tailed  in  this  and  subsequently 
antagonized  Clay.  He  had  been  for  several 
years  counsel  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  which  ex- 
perience  also   led    him   to    feel    in  sympathy 

;  with  men  deprived  of  rights  licvausc  of  their 
race.  In  iXji  he  determined  to  move  his  family 
to  a  I'm  State  and  was  aliout  to  settle  in  Illi- 
nois wlun  he  was  app'inted  by  the  American 
("..Ionization  Socielv  its  agent  in  the  Southwest, 
feeling  nr:;cd  by  his  sense  of  duty,  he  devoted 
a  \ear  to  that  work  which  resulted  unfortunate- 
ly m  his  lo.ing  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  movement.    His  travels  through  the  South- 
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west  convinced  him  of  the  danger  ol  poriiiiiiittit 
slavery  and  Southern  control  of  the  Senate  with 
jx.>>ild\  civil  war  and  disunion.    He  thcrcnp.n 
moved  to  Kentucky,  hoping  to  tiring  aU-ut  the 
separation  of  that  State  as  well  as  Virginia  and 
Teiinc>>ec  from  the  Slave  States     He  found  that 
during  his  absence  slavery  sentiment  had  Ihcii 
strengthened  and  that  the  oppwuton  to  emanci- 
pation was  much  greater  than  Ik  lore,     In  18^4 
lie  freed  his  own  slaves,  and  ^utrril  his 
ncciioii  with  the  American  Colonization  .Societv 
whose  Work  he  concluded  •.imply  tended  to  pot- 
|*>i)e  indefinitely  the  emancipation  of  th,-  slaves 
He  fi'rmed  an  anti  slavox  society  in  Kentucky 
in  March,  18^5,  and  w.i-  prominent  at  a  inert- 
inn;  of  the  smic  character  in  \ew  York  in  May 
of  that  year.    In  June,  18^;,  he  i->ued  a  pros]*,-  | 
tus  for  the  puhlicatioii  of  an  anti-slavery  |>aper  1 
to  begin  in  August  at  hanville.  Kentucky  .     I  In  ! 
feeling   of  opinion   1,.  ant) -lavery    aquation  j 
was  lie-coming  >o  >t r- that  he  fotind  it  itn-  1 
p>*.>ihlc  to  ohtain  a  ]>uhlishtT  or  printer  at  hi>  1 
own  hoiiH'  in  Kentucky.    The  I  '<  •stmastt  -r  lien-  | 
eral  had  excluded  anti-slavery  papers  ironi  the 

mails  and  a  hltle  later  iTisi.Knl  Jack-  11  r.v  - 

mended  in  his  tin  ss;iKc  not  ,  mix  the  refusal  of 
the  u-e  o|  the  mails  to  the  so-called  incendiary 
puhlicatiotis  ( auti-slaxcrx  I  hut  action  on  th,  part 
of  the  Slates  themselves  to  suppress  tin  in.  l'.ir- 
ncx  therefore  crossed  the  river  to  I  >ln.>  and 
started  his  paper  at  Nexv  Kichmoiid.  There  he 
was  re]K-aledlx  threal<  nol  hut  nexer  mobbed  ami 
m  the  spring  of  iSv>  he  remoxed  the  I'ktUw 
tlirofl.tl  to  Cincinnati  U|>on  the  encouragement  of 
the  anli-slaxerx  eleineiil  lure.  The  p.ijnr  had 
Ik  en  piihlished  for  sex'eral  months  to  1 1  ■ «. ■  pn>- 
l'oun.1  disgust  of  the  Southern  •(  mpathtzers. 
I'iiiallx  a  |)iil>lic  met  tiny  was  called  pr.  ■-. -t 
against  tlu  !'h.:',int!:r,>f-tst  I  he  mayor  ,.|  th, 
citx.  Samuel  \V.  I'avns.  pn»idc.|  and  mam 
prominent  citizens  acted  as  xict  pr,  v.h m> 
Iv,  solutions  were  pass,,!  "that  no  al» *1  i t i •  n  p.ipi-r 
should  l»-  published  or  distributed  in  the  toxxn." 
It  took  more  than  res.  hin.ni>  hoxxex.-r  to  t'riyhteu 
I'.irnex  and  the  /Vm'.;*.'/.;,,.*  ,.,f  c.  .ntinnt-d  to  ap- 
pear xxith  r,  gnlaritx  despite  the  pr.«t, -t  ..f  iht- 
iiicetilli;.  lilt  duding  si  me  nf  the  most  pr.  .m:tn 'it 
citizen*  i>f  the  community  lo  giye  ciiipl'a-i- 
to  their  pp.t.-t.  .i  r  1 1  •  •!  1  iiatht  red  on  the  1  j  1 1 1  ot 
lnlx  .mt]  .uteri  . 1  tin  print  in:;  .  i|iic,-  ..f  \,  h  ■• 
I'li-h-  I'"-  printer,  and  .It  fa.  .  d  and  p:ir:ia!l\  de- 
stroyed his  pi.  ss  and  material*  "I  he  pud  !'•;•> 
xveie  d-.stt  ihnted  the  artit  I.  •  tx  cf  e  •.  t  lip  a^.c'l 
and  flit  pa]..  r  went  .  .11.  I  he  ma'.'r  i. -.••<■. 1  a 
pr  >  lam. iP""  .i^im-t  the  rvf-rs  h-.r  m.  dud.  .1  in 


it  also  a  warning  to  the  |>crsistcnt  almlitionists. 
As  I'.irmx  continued  in  his  obduracy,  a  great 
meeting  of  citizens  was  held  on  July  J^rtl  at 
I ...xx  1 1  Market  "to  decide  whether  they  xxill  per- 
mit a  puhlicatioii  or  distribution  of  alx.htion 
papers  III  this  t  hx  ." 

A  committee  was  appomtctl  i<i  advise  I'.irnex 
and  the  executixe  committee  of  the  <  >hio  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  to  ciase  the  publication  of  their 
paper  Such  nan  as  Judge  lhimel  ami  Presi- 
dent Lawrence  of  the  i^ifaxette  Hank  accepted 
membership  .  .11  this  eommittee.  I  he  Committee 
xxaittd  ih»iii  the  conductors  of  the  pa|KT  and  a 
crresp.  .nileiice  ensued.  I  he  punt  of  the  pr<>- 
lesi  u.is  Ki.it  the  paper  was  damaging  the  city, 
lite  ailli-slaverx  Committee  rcfll*cd  to  accede 
to  the  r.  .|ii.st  and  as  a  rtsidt  the  committee  of 
cti:/ttis  publish.,!  the  correspondence  to  which 
th.  \  added  a  resolution,  part  of  which  read  as 
t'o!|..«s:  "That  111  discharging  their  duties  they 
have  used  all  the  measures  of  persuasion  and 
concilia!  i> 'ii  m  their  povxtr.  That  their  ever 
ti.  :is  haxe  Hot  been  successful  the  aliove  Cor- 
i.  sj ...n.h  nee  xxill  show  It  only  remains,  then. 
111  pursuance  of  ilu  ir  instruct  ions  to  publish 
every  pr.v.  cdmg  and  adjourn  without  day.  Hut 
ere  tin  y  <lo  this  they  oxve  it  lo  themselves  and 
th.  oe  whom  thex  represent,  to  1  xpn  »  their  tit  - 
most  .ibhonnicc  of  ,  xerx  llntii;  like  violence  anil 
earnestly  to  implore  ilmr  fellow  ctltztiis  to  ab- 
stain therefrom. 

\s  is  ,|sn,,llv  the  cas,  the  xxarniny  acainst 
vi- .lence  piodiici,!  xioience.  <  )n  Saturday  myht 
the  _V'th  of  July  a  concourse  of  citizens,  cun- 
tiosed  m  th.  li'.aiu  of  yoimo  mt-n  of  the  In-Hcr 
class,  collect, d  at  the  corner  of  St  vtnth  and  Main 
streets  \t':,T  a  c  msulr.-itioti  they  marched  to 
tlu-  .[tic,  oi  Mr  Pnvh  th.  printer  a  ft  yv  squares 
.list. mt  i\...  n  ^.  Main  stret  M  ,  Here  thex  forced 
an  entr.niCi  an  I  a::atn  seized  the  ptcs-  and  the 
tip.  •  it|Hi>i  yxhtch  the  hated  .dNilitioti  paper  xxas 
prill1,  il  After  sealleriivj  the  (yjKs  in  the  street 
and  <!■-!-  anteny  the  oltice  t  omplet.  lx .  thex 
.mash..:  the  pr.  -s  and  carried  part  of  it  down 
Main  sir..  -  and  thr.'.x  it  into  lb,-  river.  I'roen 
this  p., mt  ill  •  er-xxd  of  r.  sj„etahle  and  •;allant 
...nti^  ti'-  11  riislud  1.1  Mr.  I 'null's  residence  on 
W'.titi'it  s'.r..!  b.tvxe,  n  Sivth  and  Seventh 
- ;  r  ■  .  1  - .  Ii..;;-ic  to  t'riil  ..liar  material  there. 
\.  thane;  c.  .'-  I-  nr  I  tin  re  hoy.,  xt  r  and  no  x  1. - 
'•p.  y\  a  -  ■  r .  .  I  \  i.  ■it-i.  •,  .  .|"  another  s.piare 
(■■  th.  r,.|.',n,i  of  the  I  ><  tiahls.  .ns 
••n  1   yh'h  b.  y.nd  \  m.    »xho  xv.  r,-  felloxv  criiii 


11  t . 


.1   the  ctoy 


yxith  Mr  l'.ir- 


11^      N-.  -  ii.    hut  la. Ii.  -  xx  etc  found  there  and 
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the  place  was  left  in  peace.  Birney's  own  house  |  |xasscd  to  permit  llie  victorious  besieged  to  retire 
on  Race  between  Eighth  ami  Ninth  naturally  with  honor,  the  mob  regained  courage  and  a 
came  next.  Here  a  hoy  was  found  at  home  ami  second  attack  was  made  As  the  negroes  had  de- 
this  hrave  assemblage  felt  that  he  was  beneath  parted  they  found  no  difficulty  in  entering  the 
their  dignity,  lie  too  was  left  undisturbed.  The  houses  and  destroying  the  contents.  After  this, 
next  proposed  victim  of  their  anger  was  Or.  finding  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  this  respec- 
Isaac  Colby,  the  brother-in-law  of  Chase,  who  table  assemblage  retired  to  their  bonus, 
lived  011  the  east  side  of  Broadway  Ix'twceti  A  day  <>r  so  after  this.  K.  IX  Mansfield  who 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  lie  too  sympathized  had  been  in  the  Smith  with  Dr.  Drake,  Crafts  J. 
with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  thereby  had  of-  Wright  and  others  attending  the  railroad  conven- 
fended  the  Southern  business  men.  Fortunate-  .  tion  at  Knoxville  for  the  purj>osc  of  considcr- 
Iv  the  distance  was  a  little  too  gnat  for  so  ing  a  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  the  South,  re- 
sportive  an  assemblage  and  the  gathering  re-  turned.  The  outrage  of  Saturday  night  and 
turned  to  the  printing  office.  Here  it  was  pro-  1  Sunday  morning  seemed  to  him  one  which  should 
|H>sed  to  pile  the  contents  of  the  office  in  the  not  pass  without  notice  and  in  company  with 
street,  making  a  bonfire  of  them.  Before  the  Mr.  I  laminond.  Chase  and  others  be  determined 
light  was  applied  however  one  man  more  pru-  that  a  public  meeting  should  be  held  to  vindicate 
dent  that  the  rest  climbed  the  pile  and  advised  the  right  of  free  speech.  They  therefore  called 
against  burning  it  for  fear  the  houses  in  the  j  an  afternoon  meeting  at  the  Court  I  louse  to  con- 
neighborhood  might  be  set  on  fire.  This  seemed  .  sidcr  the  outrage.  According  to  Mr.  Mansfield's 
to  ap|Kal  to  tlie  mob  ami  they  contented  them-  |  account,  the  affair  was  a  curious  one.  "We  did 
selves  witn  breaking  up  everything  in  sight  and  not  expect  to  announce  opinions  for  the  whole 
carrying  much  of  the  debris  to  the  river.  So  ;  city  but  to  give  our  own  view  of  the  subject, 
much  effort  required  a  rest  and  recuperation.  Tlie  .  W  e  did  not  therefore  expect  any  interruption 
valiant  warriors  filed  into  the  Cincinnati  Fx-  '  or  opposition.  W  hat  therefore  was  our  sur- 
change  Hotel  kept  by  J.  \V.  Carrison  on  Front  prise  to  find  the  Court  House  crowded  and 
between  Sycamore  and  Hroadway  and  |iartook  .  among  the  crowd  the  leading  men  of  the  city, 
of  refreshments.  Feeling  renewed  life  from  the  i  We  saw  at  once  that  we  were  checkmated  and 
supplies  there  taken,  the  desire  to  reform  the  |  that  like  the  market  house  meeting  the  result 
community  generally  (with  the  exception  of  would  be  a  neutral  com|>ound.  A  large  com- 
thcmselvcs )  came  U|x>n  them.  The  first  person  j  mittec  was  apjiointcd  to  propose  resolutions.  I 
whose  name  was  suggested  as  a  projKT  victim  was  u|xm  that  committee  and  as  I  was  almost 
wa<  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Gazette.  .  alone  in  my  views,  I  agreed  to  bring  in  a  single 
Charles  I  laimnotid.  The  office  of  the  |ki|k.t  was  resolution  condemning  mobs  in  general  terms 
on  the  fast  side  of  Main  between  Fourth  and  and  the  meeting  passed  off  in  an  amiable  mood, 
l  ifth  streets  and  Hammond's  law  office  was  op-  Since  then  I  have  thought  that  1  wanted  moral 
posite  to  it.  The  suggestion  was  that  these  of-  courage  in  that  nutting.  After  the  experience 
fiecs  should  be  destroyed  and  the  mob  balled  in  of  forty  years.  I  think  the  true  plan  would  have 
front  of  the  Gazette  office  for  some  time.  Some  been  to  have  made  a  minority  re|x.rt.  expressing 
darky  residences  in  Church  allev  mar  at  hand  fully  my  opposition  to  the  pro-slavery  move- 
however  seemed  a  safer  jmint  of  attack  and  the  incuts  of  the  day.  This  would  have  raised  a 
mob  surged  clown  the  alley  expecting  an  easy  st,,rm,  but  it  would  have  made  discussion  and 
victory,  Two  shots  from  ihe  promised  victims  brought  p.ople  to  a  full  consideration  of  the 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  and  a  retreat  more  subject."  i  Personal  Memories,  p.  304.) 
hasty  than  dignified  was  effected  with  no  ap-  The  meeting  also  adopted  a  resolution  approv- 
parcnt  loss.  It  was  claimed  that  one  man  was  iug  the  course  of  the  American  Colonization 
bit  but  as  the  pistols  were  fired  in  (he  air  and  the  S-cicly  as  being  the  only  method  of  getting  clear 
man  was  never  discovered  it  i>  probable  that  of  slavery. 

this  claim  was  without  foundation  and  was  made  F.x-<  ',<  .vcrnor  Charles  Anderson,  writing  many 

to  iullamc  the  mob.     It  took  some  time  lo  en-  years  afterwards  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

courage  this  self-elected  vigilance  committee  to  W  illiam  M.  Corn,  is  perhaps  a  little  forgetful 

recover  and  main  of  its  incnilv  r«  protested  that  of  the  work  of  others  but  does  not  sjK-ak  in  loo 

they  bad  no  idea  of  their  bringing  any  danger  high  i<  nils  of  Corrv's  (visition  at  the  time: 

upon  their  own  heads  and  nurelv   inh  ndt  d  to  "All  Cincinnati  was  aroused  in   ifyo  mto  a 

endanger  others.     After  a   sufficient  lime  hail  wild    feroeity    towards    the    great  AMitiotiist. 
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James  <;.  llirncv.  lie  was  a  scholar,  orator, 

gentleman,  lliristian.  and  j  th  iln  11 1 1 1  r.  >  j  <  i  - 1 .  if  rvcr 
these  sentiments  •  1 1  *  I  centre  in  any  om-  man.  I 'lit 
his  pa|ter,  published  fnni!  tin-  curncr  of  Main  ami 
Fifth  streets,  was  universally  esteemed  an. I  de- 
nounced as  a  most  i-cstilciil  mu-anee  to  (he  city, 
l In-  Stale.  an«l  tlie  Nation.  And  d< aibtli  -sst  in 
llie  morbid  and  reckless  state  of  tin  j>itl >lic  feel- 
ing in  llie  Southern  States,  such  an  issue  from 
t  incinnati  did  operate  injuriously  against  the 
business  an«l  properly  of  the  citizens,  which  was 
Itased  mainly  U|x-n  their  Southern  trade.  A  pub- 
lic meeting  was  therefore  held  in  the  Court 
Mouse  for  the  denunciation,  warning,  and.  if 
ncccssarv,  the  expulsion  of  »o  great  a  culprit, 
livery  man  of  influence  <»r  property  in  ('mem- 
nali.  save  one  alone,  was  directly  or  indirectly 
a  party  to  this  outrage  upon  free  thought.  free- 
speech  and  free  press.  Dial  single  man  w.is 
W  illiam  M.  Corrv.  He  alone,  amid-t  the  gen- 
eral ohliKpiy  and  indignation,  bared  his  brave 
breast  to  this  popular  tempest  of  the  coiubtued 
plutocracy  and  tnoboe-raiv  of  the  whole  city, 
and  ably  defended  Mr.  I'irneVs  rights.  It  was 
in  vain.  His  office  was  publicly  pillaged.  His 
press  was  smashed  into  splinters.  ||i>  t y  | «■  s 
were  sown  broadcast  from  the  market  place 
through  Main  street  and  into  the  Ohio  River. 
Il«-  was  driven  into  exile  to  (UitT.ib >  " 

S  VI  MoN    |\   ill  V-C. 

This  outrage,  however,  as  in  other  outrages 
of  the  same  character  throughout  the  country, 
had  its  good  results  in  arousing  the  attention  of 
noble  minded  men  not  only  to  the  horrors  of 
slavery  bill  to  the  danger  of  a  slave  j»»wer  to 
llie  cause  of  freedom  ani..ng  white  ]»-.  .pie.  N  t 
the  least  mi|Mirtant  of  these  re>ulis  ts  indicated 
in  the  autohi. .graphv  found  main  vears  after- 
wards  among  the  pajier»  of  ^  voting  man  who 
had  conn  to  tlie  citv  a  lew  years  bef.  .ti-  and 
who  from  that  lime  h-camc  tdiiititu  d  with  *  'hw 
as  on.  ..f  her  greatest  s  Salmon  i'  Chase. 

(  base  was  |„.in  of  an  American  line  win.  h 
traced   its  lust.  i\    b.uk  to   iMm  when  .Vjinla 

t  li.lse  can-e  to  "1  'Id  Ncwhtire-."  S.illiv  i)  ['. 
t  base's  mother  was  of  Scotch  anci  »trv  arid  he- 
cauv  into  the  vvorb!  in  "hill -ridden  New  I  lamp- 
shirr,"  January  1  \.  1S1X  II.  atvmlid  a  -.111  e 
sell.  «.|.  a  district  s.li.-.l  ,,1  K.nie,  a  m  lv » .1  i»i 
Winds-.r,  \  tin;. nit.  an.!  -h-.hd  ur.hr  .1  Hil-T 
mini  linn    aiioll'..  r   >iKbr,i!..|    rem  111 

the  hislorv  of  thi  \W-t.  Ir.  i  -  m  ■  1 .  -  I '( 1  i  ■  1 1 1  • '  ■  r . 
;,t  lh.it  file  1  -'pise-  -Mil  l".ol-  .(.  •  it  1  'hi.  .  apl»  .ir.  d 
Upotl    tlu     Welle        'I  here    wen     to    l.itln        -  elul- 


■  Iren  to  Ik-  supported  by  a  widow  with  slender 
propert  y  (t  liase  s  father  had  died  in  1817)  and 
Ihsliop  (.  base  although  so  |M«.r  that  he  envied  a 
irund  his  "good  fat  living  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars  a  year  as  clerk  in  the  navy  department" 
t.-ok  the  hoy  Salmon  to  the  W  est  with  hitn.  He 
did  farm  work  and  studied  Creek  at  the  l!isho|i"s 
st  h.«>;  at  W  ortlnngtoii  near  Columbus.  In  tX-»j 
when  liishop  t'hasc  was  appointed  president  of 
the  t  incinnati  College-,  he  entered  that  institu- 
tion as  a  sophomore,  although  but  15  years  of 
age.  The  ihshop  resigned  at  the  end  of  the 
sear  and  Salmon  returned  to  New  Fngland  to 
begin  to  s(|p|Mirt  himself.  In  18J4  he  entered 
Dartmouth  l  "ollcgc  as  a  junior,  teaching  school 
during  vacations,  and  graduated  in  iXjti.  Again 
his  uncle  I'liilander  a|>peared  on  the  scene  and 
14.n1  him  letters  «,f  introduction  to  Washington 
where  his  uncle  Dudley  was  at  that  tune  I'nited 
Stalls  Senator.  lb  slarted  a  "select  classical 
school"  and  otic  pupil  entered  the  school,  A 
KcpiiM    |,,r    government    e|u|itoy  uietlt  addressed 

to  liis  uii.  le.  the  Senator.  resulted  in  a  warning 
iH-ver  to  niter  the  services  of  the  government 
and  the  offer  of  50  cults  to  buy  a  sjiadc.  The 
Ihshop.  however.  •  nee  more  came  to  the  front 
and  t  luv  became  the  h<  ad  of  a  ImivV  sch<«>l  and 

I  'i  three  years  was  A  schoolmaster.  He  min- 
gled much  in  Washington  s.  ^  ii  i  \  and  met  main 
notables,  among  others  Daniel  Webster  whom 
he  sayy  tos,  of}  ;i  full  glass  of  whiskey  sup|>os- 
mg  11  to  he  win--.  (  At  bast  that  is  what  Webster 
said.)  Ih  began  the  study  of  the  law  in  |X>7 
but  was  more  interested  in  attending  concerts 
or  conversing  with  artists  anil  inhaling  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  than  in  studs  and  when  he  pre- 
sented hiinself  t-.r  admission  to  the  Itar,  his 
fri.nd  Justice  (  ranch  objected  at  first  but  fin- 
ally admitted  him  on  December  14.  lX_><i,  Not 
the   least    of  Judge'    Klltiiet's   services  to  CilHUl- 

II  ill  was  the  advice  given  bs  him  in  I'chruarv, 
rS;-1.  vvlrY  Senator  from  <  >hto  in  W  ashington, 
to  (  ha-,  t..  cor.-c  t"  (  niemnati  <>n  the  ground 
■hat  "..n  tin  wh.-lc  it  offers  to  von  stronger  in- 
-'■ice  r.ts  than  any  -.tb.T  place  in  the  West." 
litis  a  had  l»  .  ti  in  his  mind  for  some  tunc 
a*  four  o.eis  ',  for,  a  friend  111  Cincinnati  felt 
ci'di  d  ii|  •■  i-  to  ads  ise  h:m  ag.mist  the  place  w  he' re' 
■!-.  re  yy<re  "ah.  an  snf,  '.aw. it-.  aUnit  thirty 
•mill-:,  rs  '  ,'.,!■  -s  yyol  -.iit  mm, her"  all. I  it 
w.is   il'is  .'.     r  ••••!-.:.!  1.  .11  I.,  go   W  1  st    which  m- 

ill  1  -.m.  ll  to      .  ;   that   he   was  siifri- 

.  1  ■  -  1    ; .      r.  •  1-    .,■''   nt.  .I  to  the-  bar.     1  !<• 

r  \.  '•  ri  1  I-'.  .:  11  :'i  ■  -i  March  t,"th  |11s|  at  the 
If-    di   .ri'.d    will    so  liiinh   s,  yeniv    bv  Mrs. 
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TnilIo|)c  His  litters  to  tin-  Hurncts,  I.ong- 
\\  •  'rths  ;ni,l  others  <if  the  social  leaders  of  the 
city  gave  him  an  entrance  into  a  delightful  so- 
ciety.  |>articularly  agreeable  to  a  young  man  who 
had  dexoted  so  much  time  to  the  social  life  oi 
tin  capital.  For  a  couple  of  years  progress  at 
the  har  was  slow.  llis  first  client  paid  him 
halt  a  clollar  tor  draxxing  a  deed  ami  the  stc- 
on.l  client  l>orroxved  the  half  dollar  and  cleared 
out.  llis  office  was  in  the  well  known  building  on 
the  north  side  of  Third  hetween  Mam  ami  S\ ea- 
rn.-re  ami  he  lived  at  hoarding  houses,  at  one 
lime  at  the  corner  of  Syinnu-s  and  Lawrence  and 
ai  another  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and 
('•roadway.  He  at  once  t'»>k  a  large  part  in  the 
intellectual  lite  of  the  city  and  was  prominent  in 
the  founding  <>f  the  Cincinnati  Lyceum,  in  the 
fall  of  i8.V>.  His  name  appears  in  the  Directory 
of  iNj4  as  one  of  the  two  managers  of  this  in- 
stitution. Flxvood  Fisher  Inin^  the  other.  He 
himself  delivered  tour  of  the  lectures  for  the 
Cincinnati  Lyceum.  In  iS^j  he  formed  the 
project  of  publishing  a  collection  of  the  laws  of 
(  »hio  with  notes  and  references,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  hrief  historical  sketch  of  the  State.  This 
work  which  became  the  standard  collection  of 
laws  at  the  time  and  which  so  far  as  its  his- 
torical part  is  concerned  is  still  one  of  the  best 
ever  written  on  the  subject  added  much  to  his 
reputation  but  nothing  immediately  to  his  pocket- 
lx«'k.  As  already  stated.  I  "base  hoarded  for  a 
lane  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and 
l".roadwa\  at  the  residence  of  John  J\  <  iarniss 
which  gave  him  plenty  of  opportunity  for  court- 
ing Catherine  lane  darniss  to  whom  he  was 
married  on  March  4.  tK<4  His  wife  died  in 
DctciiiIht  of  the  following  \ear.  leaving  him  a 
little  daughter  who  lived  but  four  vears  longer. 
He  had  formed  a  partnership  w  ith  ( icn.  F.dxxard 
king  and  Timothy  Walker  in  1X.10  but  a  lew 
mouths  later  entered  into  a  partnership  with  1), 
I  Caswell,  at  that  time  solicitor  for  the  I'nited 
Slates  1',,-mk,  In  1X14  he  had  separated  from 
(  as\v<  tl,  r<  taming  however  the  bank  business. 
He  bad  also  hccii  made  solicitor  of  the  La  fax  - 
ette  I  tank,  xv hose  president  had  Inert  so  promi- 
nent in  the  anli -abolition  meeting  It  xvas  ap- 
parent irom  ibis  that  Chase  had  alreadv  be- 
come a  proiniiienl  figure  in  the  life  of  Cincin- 
nati xxith  every  motive  to  be  conservative  and 
to  not  ally  himself  tr»i  strongly  with  an  mi|«  pit 
lar  agitation  Despite  claims  made  bv  main' 
biographers  it  is  apparent  that  up  to  this  time 
Chase  had  tak<  11  no  violent  partisan  x  iew  of 
slavery.     It  xvas  an  academic  question  to  him 


and  not  one  that  called  for  any  sjHcial  action  on 
his  own  j>art.  The  conduct  of  the  mob  which 
destroyed  Ibrnex  s  property  was  probably  the 
one  tiling  needed  to  bring  clearly  In-fore  his 
mind  not  only  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves  but 
the  danger  to  free  xxhite  men  and  it  is  to  this  in- 
stance therefore  that  the  cause  of  freedom  is 
indebted  tor  Ota  sc.  The  autobiographical  Iran- 
mint  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"At  this  time  I  had  come  to  regard  the  Slavery 
question  as  among  the  most  im|>ortant  questions 
of  the  day  ;  and  1  xvas  not  long  in  discovering 
it  io  be  the  most  important.    I  heard  with  dis- 

,  gu«t  and  horror  the  mob  violence  directed  against 
the  Anli -Slavery  I 'res*  and  Anti-Slavery  men 
of  Cincinnati  in  ifyfi.  My  oxvn  sister  xvas  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  respectable 
of  these  Anti-Slavery  men.  Dr.  Isaac  Colby. 
Through  them  I  had  become  |vr*onally  acquaint 
cd  xxith  most  of  them,  though  I  did  not  at  this 

\  time  know  Mr.  I'irney.  the  Fditor  of  the  Fajier. 

;  I  knew  them  to  be  as  pure,  upright,  and  worthy 
mi/ens  as  Cincinnati  contained.  Yet  against 
these  men  and  iheir  families  the  fury  of  a  mob. 
stirred  up  by  politicians  and  by  emissaries  from 
Slaxe  States,  xvas  directed.  Mx  own  sister  left 
her  house  and  look  refuge  in  mine.  I  xvas  op- 
posed at  this  time  to  the  views  of  the  abolition- 
ists, but  I  now  recognized  the  Slave  I'oxver  as 
the  great  enemy  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  prc»  and  freedom  of  the  person.  I  took 
an  <  pen  part  against  the  mob  (  if  the  prominent 
citizens  very  fexv  stood  decidedly  on  that  side, 
Charles  Hammond,  a  man  who  had  sonic  faults 
and  many  virtues,  among  xvhich  last  xverc  true 
greatness  of  soul  and  intense  horror  of  c«>w 

1  ardice  and  meanness,  xvas  chief  among  these  fexv. 

I  1  drafted  and  he  xxith  others  signed  a  call  for 

1  a  meeting  of  those  opposed  to  mobs.  He  and  I 
drafted  the  resolutions  intended  to  be  presented 
in  the  meeting:  but  xxlun  the  hour  came  and  we 

!  repaired  to  the  Court  I  louse  xve  found  the  mob 
there  and  a  meeting  organized,  A  committee 
was  ap|»oiiiled  and  I  xvas  named  iqion  it.  In  the 
committee  I  lead  the  resolutions  we  had  pre- 
pared, but  thev   were  voted  down,  and  others 

I  reported  in  their  place  xvhich.  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, were  justly  regarded  as  approving 
rather  than  censuring  the  mob.     Shortly  after 

,  the  nutting  adjourned,  I  xvas  for  a  time  in  a 
v< "  "I  deal  of  |n-rsonal  danger  in  consequence  of 

!  a  declaration  that  I  would  s<«nier  give  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  than  see  the  press  destroyed  bv  a 
mob.     f '.nl  nix   assailants  contented  themselves 

1  with  denunciation,  without  proceeding  to  a  jht- 
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sonal  attack,    <  m  the  night  ol  OIK  of  these  days. 

a  im lb  gathered  around  the  door  of  the 
Franklin  I !■  >n-»i-.  determined  to  enter  ami  make 

search  f<ir  Mr.  Kiltlcy.  1  stood  in  the  doorway, 
and  told  tin  m,  calmly  hut  resolutely,  n<i  one  could 

pass.    Thej'  paused.    One  of  them  asked  who  I 

was.  I  gave  mj  name.  <  We,  who  seemed  a 
ringleader,  said  I  should  answer  few  this.  I 

told  him  I  could  he  found  at  any  time.  The 
moh  did  not  chouse  to  attack  me  in  my  position, 

and  after  a  while,  to  my  great  relief,  the  Mayor, 

who  had  been  in  the  I  louse,  came  out  and  de- 
clared In  the  moh  that  Mr  [time)  was  not  there, 
upon  which  they  drew  off, 

"h'roin  this  time  on,  although  not  technically 
yn  aholitionist.  I  hecame  a  decided  Opponent  <>f 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Power:  and  if  any  chose 
to  call  me  an  aholitionist  on  that  account.  I  was 
at  no  trouble  to  disclaim  the  name.  I  differed 
from  Mr.  <  iarrison  and  others  as  to  the 
means  hy  which  the  Slave  Lower  could  Ik-  best 
Overthrown  and  Slavery  most  safely  and  fitly 
sboiished  tinder  our  American  Constitution;  not 
in  the  conviction  that  these  objects  were  of  para- 
mount imjiortancc. 

"In  1837  I  first  publicly  declared  my  views  in 
respect  to  Legislation  under  the  Constitution  f<>r 
the  Kxtradition  of  Fugitives  from  Service." 
(  Hart's  Chase,  p.  48. ) 

From  this  time  until  the  time  of  the  war 
C  tune's  history  is  the  history  of  C  incinnati.  <>f 
(lino  and  of  the  country.  His  prominence  was 
never  merely  local,  lie  was  the  leader  of  the 
aholitionist  party  of  (Nub  from  184 1  to  1841;; 
Senator  from  tRfu  to  1855:  Governor  from  1850 
to  i8r«i  at  a  time  when  he  came  perilously  near 
tilling  Ohio  up  against  the  national  administra- 
tion. He  was  the  second  most  prominent  np> 
ponenl  against  Lincoln  for  the  presidential  nom- 
ination in  iK»o:  Secretary  <»f  the  Treasury  from 
1S01  to  1K04  and  Chief  Justice  id  the  I'nited 
States  from  that  time  until  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1873. 

C  hase  was  married  on  September  36,  1831).  t<> 
Kliza  Ann  Smith  of  Cincinnati,  who  died  Sep- 
tember #).  1845.  Their  daughter  Kate  ( Kate 
C  hase  Spraguc  1  alone  id  three  children  sur- 
vived <  hi  November  |84'»,  Cliase  married 
Sara  Kclla  Dunlop  Ludlow,  the  granddaughter 
of  Israel  Ludlow  and  the  niece  of  the  wife  of 
Justice  Joint  McLean  of  the  I'nited  States  Su- 


preme Court.  But  one  of  their  children.  Jean- 
ette  (later  Mrs.  \V.  S.  Iloyt),  lived  to  maturity 
On  June  13,  185J,  Mr.  Chase's  third  wife  died 
so  that  in  17  years  he  buried  three  wives  and 
five  children.  He  remained  a  widower  from 
that  time  until  his  death  more  than  jo  years 
later. 

Among  the  minor  events  of  the  year  1836 
worthy  of  mention  were  the  debate  between 
Alexander  Campbell  ami  Archbishop  I'urcell  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  visit  of  <  ieticral  Jackson 
to  the  city  and  the  departure  of  a  volunteer 
company  headed  hy  Capt.  James  Allen  the  editor 
of  the  RtfuNicatt  to  join  in  the  struggle  for 
Texan  independence. 

The  "panic"  vcar  of  1837  was  naturally  one  of 
great  depression  throughout  the  country.  The 

reckless  speculative  tendencies  of  the  time,  the 

unreasonable  extension  of  credit,  the  vast  sales 
of  public  lands  paid  for  by  th*  notes  of  local 
banks  throughout  the  country  followed  hy  the 
demand  of  the  government  for  payments  in 
specie  of  all  amounts  due  on  account  of  the  sales 
of  lands  drove  the  banks  and  the  pn-plc  to  the 
wall,  'litis  necessarily  reduced  the  values  of 
lands  which  accompanied  by  the  failure  of  the 
wheat  crop  made  matters  very  serious.  Cincin- 
nati had  her  share  of  the  general  suffering,  but 
her  progress  was  not  seriously  impeded.  Three 
hundred  anil  five  new  buildings  this  year  brought 
the  total  to  5.0X1  in  the  city.  In  1838  there  was 
a  slight  business  revival  to  |>e  followed  by  still 
greater  depression  the  next  year  which  was  to 

continue  until  1843. 

TIIK  MATtUM  CASK. 

In  March.  1K37.  ivcurrol  the  first  of  many 
celebrated  causes  connected  with  slavery  in 
which  Chase  acted  as  counsel.  Matilda,  the 
daughter  and  sla«c  of  a  Missouri  planter 
named  l.awrcncc.  while  traveling  down  the 
•  »hio  River  on  a  Steamer  in  May  of  the 
preceding  year  left  the  tioat  when  it 
touched  at  Cincinnati.  She  was  so  light  in 
color  that  site  jvisscd  generally  as  a  white  girl 
and  hail  !>een  treated  by  her  owner  as  a  |>cr- 
soiial  attendant  or  companion.  She  obtained  em- 
ployment as  a  servant  in  the  house  of  the  Hir- 
neys.  It  was  said  that  she  was  regarded  by  them 
as  a  white  girl,  although  this  hardly  scent*  prob- 
able,   In  March.  1817.  a  man  Riley,  an  agent 
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hi  1  j\\ rcnce.  seized  Iut  atiil  took  her  before 
;:  magistrate  f« ir  action  under  tin-  E'ugitivi-  Slave 
Law.  Limey  employed  Chase  with  whom  he 
h:nl  Ik-ci.uic  intimate  to  apply  for  a  writ  <>f 
h,d*-as  corpus  before  a  State  court  mi  the  ground 
1  hat  she  was  a  free  person  because  her  master 
hail  brought  her  voluntarily  to  the  Lrcc  Stale 
m[  (  Ihio.  The  court  held  against  the  claim  and 
the  magistrate  finally  remanded  her  hack  into 
-laverv  and  she  was  earned  across  the  Ohio  and 
sold  down  the  river.  This  seemed  the  npimr- 
tumty  for  the  slavers  sympathizers  in  Cnicin- 
nati  to  show  the  abolitionists  the  danger  of  har- 
boring a  slave  and  Ihrnev  was  indicted.  Chase 
defended  him  but  the  court  and  jury  devilled 
against  him  and  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Su 
prcntc  Court  of  the  Slate  where  I'.irnev  was 
freed  on  a  technicality.  The  main  «|iie>tion  was 
dodged. 

In  October.  t>ty>.  a  monument  was  erected  in 
memory  of  William  McMillan  by  the  lodge 
which  he  had  founded.  Nova  Cacsarca  Harmony 
l.oeigc,  .W  2.  This  was  placed  011  the  farm  of 
William  M.  Lorry  in  what  is  now  Avondale. 
\  eulogy  wa>  pronounced  by  Mr.  Curry.  Tin- 
monument  was  afterwards  removed  to  Spring 
Crove  f  e  me  ter  s .  One  of  the  distinguished  vis- 
itors of  this  \ ear,  l'rof.  Frederick  Hall,  likened 
the  city  in  its  appearance  to  ( ienoa. 

mi:  1  M-i.o.sm.N  oh  nth  "mosi  t.1.1 ." 

A  remarkable  incident  in  the  history  of  Cin- 
emnatt  was  the  explosion  of  the  new  and  elab- 
orate steamboat,  the  ".Moselle,"  which  took  place 
on  April  J<>. 

"The  Moselle  was  regarded  as  the  very  para- 
gon of  Western  steamboats;  she  was  pc-rfect  111 
form  and  construction,  elegant  and  superb  m  all 
lur  e-|Uipmetits,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
speed  which  admitted  of  n<>  rivalslnp.  ' 
Her  last  trip  from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati,  seven 
hundred  and  tilts  miles,  was  performed  in  two 
•  lavs  and  sixteen  hours;  the  tpiickest  trip,  by  sev- 
eral hours,  that  had  ever  been  made  between  the 
two  places. 

"On  the  afternoon  of  April  _S.  1S3S.  between 
tour  and  ti\e  o'clock,  the  Moselle  left  the  land- 
ing at  Cincinnati,  bound  for  St.  Louis,  with  an 
unusually  large  mimbi  r  of  passengers.  siip|«ised 
to  he  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty,  <'r. 
according  to  some  accounts,  three  hundred.  It 


was  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  all  on  Ixvard  prob- 
ably anticipated  a  delightful  voyage.  *  *  * 
The  Moselle  proceeded  about  a  mile  up  the  river 
to  take  on  some  «  urman  emigrants  At  this  time 
it  was  observed  bv  an  ixperieliced  engineer  on 
board,  that  the  steam  had  been  raised  to  an  un- 
usual height  :  and  when  the  boat  stopped  for 
the  purpi>se  just  mentioned,  it  was  rcjiortcd  that 
one  man  who  was  apprehensive  of  danger  went 
ashore,  after  protesting  against  the  injudicious 
management  of  the  steam  apparatus.  When  the 
object  for  which  the  Moselle  had  landed  was 
neatly  accomplished,  the  Ihiw  of  the  Ixiat  was 
shoved  from  the  shore,  and  at  that  instant  the 
explosion  took  place.  The  whole  of  the  vessel 
forward  of  the  wheels  was  blown  to  splinters; 
every  timber  las  an  eve-witness  declares)  ap- 
|xared  to  be  twisted,  as  trees  sometimes  are. 
when  struck  bv  lightning."  As  soon  as  the  ac- 
cident occurred,  the  lioat  lloated  down  the  stream 
for  about  one  hundred  yards,  where  she  sunk, 
leaving  the  tipper  part  of  the  cabin  out  of  water 
and  the  baggage,  together  with  many  struggling 
human  lieings,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
river. 

"It  was  remarked  that  the  explosion  was  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  steam;  its  cried 
was  like  that  of  a  mine  of  guii[>ovvder.  AH  the 
lioilcrs.  four  in  nnmlier,  burst  simultaneously  ; 
the  deck  was  blown  into  the  air.  and  the  human 
beings  who  crowded  it  were  doomed  to  instant 
destruction.  It  was  asserted  that  a  man.  be- 
lieved to  be  a  pilot,  was  carried,  together  with 
the  pilot-house,  to  the  Kentucky  shore,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  (piarter  of  a  mile.  A  fragment  of 
a  boiler  was  carried  by  the  explosion  high  into 
the  air.  and  descending  |>cr]>ctidicularly  alvout 
fifty  yards  from  the  boat,  it  crushed  through  a 
strong  roof  and  through  the  second  floor  of  a 
building,  lodging  linally  on  the  ground  floor. 

"Captain  I'errin.  master  of  the  Moselle,  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  was  standing  on  the  deck, 
above  tin  In.ilcr,  in  conversation  with  another 
person.  lie  was  thrown  to  a  considerable  height 
on  tin  stiep  embankment  of  the  river  and  killed, 
while'  his  companion  was  merely  prostrated  on 
the  deck,  and  escaped  without  injury.  Another 
person  was  blown  a  great  distance  into  the  air, 
and  oti  descending  he  fell  <m  a  roof  with  such 
forte  that  he  partially  broke  through  it.  anil  his 
ImmIv  |odge-d  there1.    Some  of  the  passengers  who 
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were  in  tin-  attc  r-part  of  tin  boat.  an<l  who  wen 
iimnj ur<  1 1  hv  tin-  explosion,  pimped  overboard. 
An  eye-witness  siv>  that  he  saw  sixt>  or  seventy 
in  lln.-  wau-r  at  mir  time,  of  whom  comparatively 
few  reached  the  shore.  There  win-  afterwar>l 
the  mutilated  remains  of  nineteen  [K-rsons  buried 
in  one  grave.  . 

"It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  the  larger 
number  of  the  passengers  were  eolleeted  .»n  the 
upper  deck,  to  which  the  balim  air  an>|  delicious 
weather  seemed  to  invite  them,  in  ordet  to  ex)x»e 
them  to  more  certain  destruction.  It  was  undcr- 
slmd,  too.  that  the  captain  oi  tin-  ill-fated 
steamer  had  expressed  Ins  di  termination  to  out- 
stri|i  an  opp. isition  hoat  winch  had  just  started  : 
tile  people  on  shore  were  cheering  the  Moselle, 
in  anticipation  of  her  success  in  the  race,  and 
the  passengers  and  crew  on  the  upper  deck  re- 
sponded to  these  acclamations  which  were  soon 
changed  to  sounds  of  mourning  ami  distress. 

"Intelligence  of  the  awful  ealamity  spread  rap- 
idly through  the  city:  thousands  rushed  to  the 
spot,  and  the  most  lienevolcnt  ai<l  was  prompt- 
ly extended  to  the  sufferers,  or  rather  to  those 
within  the  reach  of  human  assistance,  for  the 
majority  had  perished  The  scene  here  was  so 
sad  and  distressing  that  no  language  can  depict 
it  with  lidelitv  Here  lav  IwcnH  or  thirty  man 
gled  and  still  bleeding  corpses,  while  mam  per- 
sons were  engaged  in  dragging  others  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  from  the  wreck  or  the  water, 
T.ut."  says  an  eyewitness,  tin  survivors  pre- 
sented the  most  touching  objects  of  distress,  as 
their  mental  anguish  seemed  more  iiisup]«orlal>le 
than  the  most  intense  I m ►< 1 1 1  \  suffering." 

"Death  had  torn  asunder  the  most  tender  ties; 
hut  the  rupture  had  l«<n  -<>  -nddm  attd  vio- 
lent  that  none  knew  certainly  who  had  heen  taken 
or  who  had  heen  spared  latin  r<  were  distract- 
edly inquiring  for  children,  children  for  parents. 
hush;,ii<ls  and  wives  for  each  other.  One  tnan 
had  saved  a  son.  hut  lost  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren. A  father,  paitially  demented  h\  grief, 
lav  with  a  wounded  child  on  ..tie  side,  his  dead 
daughter  on  the  other,  and  his  expiring  wife  at 
his  feet.  <  >tie  gent \  tnan  sought  his  wife  and 
children,  who  wire  as  eagerly  seeking  him  in 
the  same  crowd       I  lie \   tint  and  were  reunited. 

"A  fee. lie  deek  passetigi  r  who  had  Ik  en  saved 
seemed  incoiis.  dat''i-  !->r  the  Cs,  of  her  relatives 
Ihr  constant  exclamation,  were.  '(  »h  '  my  father! 


my  mother!  my  sisters!'  A  little  U.y  aU,.ut  five 
years  old,  whose  head  was  much  bruised,  ap- 
peared to  he  regardless  of  Ins  wounds,  and  cried 
continually  for  a  lost  father,  while  another  lad, 
a  little  older,  was  weeping  for  a  whole  family. 
(  >ue  venerable  man  wept  for  the  loss  of  bis  wife 
and  live  ebidren.  Another  was  bereft  of  bis 
whole  family,  consisting  of  nine  |ktsoiis,  A 
touching  display  of  maternal  affection  was 
evince  I  by  a  woman,  who.  .  >n  being  brought  lo 
the  shore.  claspvd  lur  bands  atnl  cxclaimnl. 
'Thank  <  !od.  I  am  safe!'  but  instantly  recollect- 
ing herself,  she  ejaculated  in  a  voice  of  piercing 
agony,  Where  is  my  child?'  The  infant,  which 
had  been  saved,  was  brought  to  lur.  and  she 
fainted  at  the  sight  id  it. 

"Manv  of  tin  passengers  who  entered  the  l«>at 
at  Cincinnati  had  not  registered  their  names, 
but  the  lowest  estimated  number  of  |*Tsons  on 
iMiard  was  two  hundred  and  eighty.  (  >t  these 
eight) -one  were  known  to  In  killed,  fifty  live 
were  missing  and  thirteen  hadlv  wounded 

'(  hi  the  day  after  tin-  accident  a  public  meet- 
ing was  called  at  Cincinnati,  at  which  the  mayor 
presided,  when  the  facts  of  this  melancholy  oc- 
currence were  discussed,  and  among  other  reso- 
lutions passed  was  one  deprecating  the  great  and 
increasing  carelessness  in  the  navigation  of  steam 
vessels  and  urging  this  subject  ii|»  n  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress. 

"The  Moselle  was  built  at  Cincinnati,  and  sh< 
reflected  great  credit  oil  the  mechanical  genills 
of  that  city,  as  she  was  truly  a  superior  l>oat. 
and  under  more  favorable  auspices  might  have 
beiii  the  pride  of  the  waters  for  several  Mars 
She  was  new  ,  having  Ik-cii  In  gun  the  previous 
I  H-cemlx  r  and  finished  in  March,  onh  a  month 
In-fore  the  lime  of  lur  destruction."  (Western 
Annals,  p  i 1 . ^ 

At  a  melting  of  cttt/eus  called  b\  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  ma\or.  Samuel  W.  I  lanes,  ihe  mayor 

i  bin, self  presided  and  the  well  known  toiirnalist 
Kdward  I'  Mansfuld  acted  as  seen  tare.  Judge 
l-'ox  offered  a  resoltitf.il  providing  for  the  ap- 
p.intmuit  of  a  committee  oi  fuc  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  (he  disaster  and  (..  make  a  re|x<rt 
In  accordance  with  this  a  o  -  r  1 1  -  -  •  i ;  t  >  e.  comjMrs<-i| 

1  of  Charles  Fox.  Jacob  Strader.  Thomas  J  Mat- 
thews. Joseph  1'iei.e  and  1  >r  John  l.ockc,  was 
apl-.ititcd  and  prepared  an  <  lal.  .tat.-  np-rt  of 

I  some  seventy  odd  [sages  which  was  transmitted 
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hy  the  may i ir  to  the  Council.  Strangely  enough 
some  of  its  recommendations  aroused  a  spirit  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  citizens  interested  in 
steamhevat  traffic  and  the  iiiciuIkts  of  the  Coun- 
cil took  it  up>n  themselves  to  criticise  the  rc- 
|H»rt.  Thereupon  the  rc(H>rt  was  withdrawn  by 
the  conunittee  and  Dr.  1-ocke  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  repirt  had  heen  made 
and  that  the  committee  had  discharged  its  duty. 
This  resulted  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  l.ockc. 
signed  by  the  mayor  and  prominent  citizens, 
over  _'<K)  in  numher,  re<piesting  a  copy 
of  the  report  for  puhlication.  The  list 
of  names  signed  to  this  petition  seem-  to 
include  alni'ot  every  person  of  prominence  in 
the  community  at  the  time.  The  second  name  is 
that  of  Jacob  Uurncl.  followed  closely  hy  Mor- 
gan Neville.  K.  K.  Springer.  K.  D.  Mansfield. 
I'.  S.  Symmcs,  Joseph  Kay.  Robert  I'unshon. 
Josiah  l-iwrence.  Timothy  Walker.  Dr.  John 
Moorehead.  Dr.  lewder.  K.  S.  Haines,  A.  L. 
Yoorhccs,  Ucnjamin  Drake.  Micajah  T.  W  illiams, 
David  T.  Disnev.  Joseph  (iraham.  \V.  H.  Mc- 
dnlTey.  Robert  T.  I.vtle,  William  Criswell.  Plant 
I'.  Lang' Imi.  tieorge  (iraham,  Nathan  (iuiliord, 
laities  i  lallf  Bellamy  Storer.  J.  W.  Piatt.  James 
V.  Conovcr.  Crafts  j.  Wright.  Alexander  II'.  Me- 
(iuftey.  William  Ihirke,  Joseph  Lotigworth,  J. 
II.  I'.card,  l-arz  Anderson.  Nicholas  Longworth. 
Salmon  I'.  Chase.  Kdmund  Dexter.  Daniel  Drake, 
Samuel  Wiggins  and  many  others. 

Dr.  Locke  complied  with  the  request  and  the 
rcp.rt  was  published.  In  his  letter  presenting 
the  reptrt.  he  disclaims  any  intention  to  injure 
the  tiding-  of  those  immediately  concerned  in 
steam  navigation  but  insists  that  the  facts  and 
conclusions  contained  in  the  report  were  justified. 
The  rc|xM-t  is  prefaced  In  a  narrative  of  the  event 
from  (lie  jK-n  of  Judge  Hall,  from  which  much 
of  the  sketch  given  above  seems  to  he  taken. 
The  main  ImmIv  of  the  rest  of  the  re]x>rt  was 
prepared  bv  Dr.  l.ockc  himself  and  was  quite 
detailed  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
plosion. The  re|«>rt  concludes  with  a  recom- 
mendation b\  the  conunittee  printing  out  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  act  of  Congress  relating  to  steam 
vessels  and  suggesting  pro|KT  legislation  which 
should  provide  for  adequate  inspection  and  the 
prr>per  training  of  engineer-. 

Antony  the  event-  of  the  year  i8?8  were  the 
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mechanics'  and  citizens"  txall  given  in  February 
at  the  National  Theatre  and  the  fair  held  in 
tne  last  days  of  May  at  the  JSazaar  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Till:     FIFTIETH     AN  NIYKRS.VKY    OF    THE  SKTTI.E- 
MENT 

On  December  jf>.  1838,  was  celebrated  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  of  Cin- 
cinnati. This  date  was  chosen  by  reason  of  the 
impression  prevailing  at  that  time  that  the  pion- 
eers landed  on  the  joth  of  December.  1788,  in- 
stead of  two  days  later  as  seems  now  to  Ik-  \hv 
generally  accepted  view.  This  celebration  clos- 
ing as  it  did  a  half  century  of  civic  life  with 
hut  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  the  world 
naturally  is  regarded  as  a  very  iinp>rtanl  event 
in  the  history  of  our  city  and  an  account  of  it 
seems  appropriate  to  close  the  chapter  cm  the 
period  ending  at  that  time. 

At  sunrise  the  Cincinnati  Independent  Artil- 
lery's Invinciblcs  fired  a  salute  of  13  guns  in 
honor  of  the  original  States  and  at  noon  one  of 
50  guns,  one  for  each  year  of  the  city's  life 
and  at  sunset  one  of  26  for  the  number  of  States 
in  the  I'nion  at  that  time,  At  ten  o'clock  in  ' 
the  morning  a  committee  of  arrangements,  the 
mayor  and  City  Council  met  at  the  council  cham- 
Ikt  anil  proceeded  to  the  I'earl  Street  House  ac- 
companied by  the  Cincinnati  dreys,  the  Citizens 
< iuards  and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  the  invited  guests.— the 
pioneers  who  had  come  to  this  region  before 
1801.  a  list  of  whom  is  printed  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  A  procession  was  then  formed  ami 
under  the  charge  of  the  marshals  of  the-  day. 
(ieorge  (iraham.  Jr,.  and  J  ames  Safrin,  marched 
down  Walnut  to  Front  and  then  over  to  Main 
and  up  Main  to  the  hirst  Presbyterian  Church. 
Here  an  owning  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Joshua  L.  Wilson,  followed  by  music  by  Profcs-  ' 
sor  Mason's  Eclectic  Choir  and  the  Buckeye 
P.and.  a  discourse  on  the  early  history  of  the 
city  by  l>r.  Daniel  Drake  and  a  closing  prayer 
by  Rev.  William  Burke.  Dr.  Drake's  oration 
was  must  exhaustive  and  although  it  occupied 
time  hours  and  20  minutes  in  its  delivery  it  was 
receive"!  with  enthusiasm.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  exercises  in  the  church,  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements, the  invited  guests,  the  Council  and 
a  large  number  of  citizens  dined  together  at  the 
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IVarl  Street  House.  Nathan  ("Iiiitfonl  presided 
and  was  a-sistcd  hy  <  irifhn  Ycatman,  Maj.  Dan- 
H']  (Iain i  and  (icti,  kolwrt  T.  Lytic  as  vice- 
presidents.  There  were  13  regular  toasts  in 
rinding:  The  day  we  cclchratc.  the  country,  the 
West,  the  State,  the  pioneer  fathers,  the  pinner 
mothers,  the  city,  the  orator  of  the  day.  Ken 
tiK-ky.  the  schools,  the  manufacturers  and  me- 
chanics, the  railroads  and  the  military.  In  re- 
s|x>ndii)f{  to  the  toast  to  the  orator  of  the  day, 
Dr.  Drake  alter  a  few  remarks  contrasting  the 
city  of  that  time  with  the  town  in  |S<X)  offered  the 
toast  of  the  |>coplc  of  (incinnati.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  regular  toa-is,  however,  was  hut  the 
Kcpiming  of  the  festivities  The  volunteer  toast > 
must  have  heen  fifty  in  numher  and  many  let- 
ters were  read  and  reminiscence-  recited. 
Anions  those  csjH-ciallv  toasted  were  the 
Shawanee  chief.  Lo^an ;  (.'apt.  John  I'.artle  who 
<)J  years  of  a«e  sat  at  the  ri^lit  hand  of  the 


i  presiding  officer  and  who  is  mentioned  a>  the 
!  second  merchant  of  the  town;  (General  Harrison, 
the  memory  of  General  Ly  tic,  t'olonel  Mcl'ar- 
land.    Simon    Kenton,    Judge    I'.uruet,  Judge 
Sytnmes,  Miss  Koss  the  first  (incinnati  IkIIc. 
Dr.  Allison,  William  (ioforth.  William  McMil- 
lan. W  illiam  Wells,  (ien.  Josiah  llarmar.  Col 
Urael  Ludlow,  den.  John  S.  (iano,  John  hilsoii. 
l'ciijamin  Van  Cleve.  Joel  Williams.  I'-cnjamin 
!  Slites.  Colonel   Kmgshury  the  heroic  defender 
:  of  ('. .Urain.  Col.  John  S.  W  allace.  (  o|.  David 
Strong  and  (  apt.  Lphraim  Kihhv.    The  lulari- 
:  tics  of  the  occasion  were  heightened  hy  several 
-"Hl;-  and  hy  fine  music  hy  the  1'uckeye  Hand 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  company  which  s,u 
down  in   the  afternoon  dis|nr-i>t   at  an  earls 
hour  as  stated  hy  the  rej>ort  signed  hy  <  iriflin 
Yeatman  as  chairman  and  I'.  S.  Sy mines  and 
William   M.  Corry.  secretaries  of  the  general 
committee. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


THE  CITY  TO  THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL— VI. 

THE.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
INFLUENCES. 

Cincinnati  College  Medical  College  ok  Ohio— Cincinnati  Law  School— The  High  Schools, 
Old  W» k>dw a u n  and  Hughes— Private  Schools— Thk  Public  Schools— Lane  Theological 
Seminary— The  Catholic  School— The  Churches. 


I  IM  INN  ATI  ("II  I  (.1    — M  KIM'  \l.  lOl.l.Kl.i:  uK  iilllll 
t  INC  IN  NATI  I  AW  S.  Ilool  . 

In  no  department  <>i  the  city's  life  was  greater 
progress  made  during  the  two  decades  conclud- 
ing tin-  h>st  half  century  than  in  that  of  cduca- 
linn.  At  the  outset  of  tliis  jxriixl  as  has  al- 
ready Ucn  staled  charters  were  obtained  for  the 
I  mcinuati  College  and  for  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio.  1-irgc  amounts  were  subscribed  by 
(  .en.  W  illiam  Lytic.  I  "liver  M.  S|>cnccr,  John  H. 
Piatt.  Lilian  Stone.  W  illiam  lorry,  Ccn.  James 
I  iu.lla\.  David  K.  W  ade  ami  Andrew  Mack  as 
well  a-  main  others  whose  avowed  purpose  was 
to  elevate  Lancaster  Seminary  into  a  resectable 
college.  The  edifice  itself  called  by  one  writer 
"lite  building  that  most  deserved  the  attention 
of  strangers  '  has  been  descriU-d  several  times. 

I  he  b'gh  hopes  of  the  public  arc  shown  by  the 
notice.  1:1  the  tir-t  directory  in  which  we  are 
t"ld  thai  tlu  officer*  arc  to  consist  of  president, 
vice-president,  proiissi.r  of  languages  and  tu- 
tors who  were  t<>  U  apiKiinted  by  the  approach- 
ing w  inter  season.  I  >r.  Llijah  Slack  had  al- 
reatls  Urn  elected  president.  The  government 
of  tjie  college  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  jo 
trt:sieos  to  U-  chosen  annually  from  among  the 
stockholders,  l-'or  the  first  year  the  trustees 
elected  were  Jacob  I'.urnet.  Joshua  I..  Wilson. 


(  Hiver  M,  Spencer.  William  l  orry,  Levi  James, 
Daniel  Drake,  Samuel  W.  Davies,  Samuel  John- 
ston, Martin  Bantu,  William  L\tlc,  William 
Steele.  David  K.  W'adc,  Jesse  Hunt.  John  'lliomp- 
son.  /.accheus  Biggs,  Francis  Dunlcvy,  Joseph 
II  Crane.  William  II.  Harrison.  John  (ialloway, 
Jr..  and  Samuel  Mc(  ord,  surely  a  most  impos 
ini;  list.  The  college  was  to  have  two  sessions, 
those  of  the  winter  and  the  summer,  and  the 
annual  commencement  was  to  Ik-  held  on  the 
last  Wednesday,  in  ScptcmUr.  The  months  of 
April  and  <  'ctober  were  the  vacation  months  al- 
lotted to  students  in  those  days.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in- 
cluded the  knowledge  of  at  least  two  l>ooks  of 
the  ".Lucid.'"  prosody  and  the  introductory 
authors  usually  read;  the  Crick  grammar  ami 
one  or  two  of  the  evangelists,  the  accurate  con- 
struction of  Latin  and  arithmetic  through  the 
"rule  of  three."  I'or  entrance  to  the  sophomore 
class  was  required  a  knowledge  of  Virgil.  Hor- 
ace's "(  )di  s."  I.uciau.  the  first  book  of  Xenophon 
and  arithenutic  through  fractions.  The  junior 
class  studied  geometry,  algebra,  surveying,  navi- 
gation, conic  sections.  spherics,  natural  philoso- 
phy. compositi.,n  and  occasionally  the  languages, 
while  the  scntor  class  devoted  itself  to  natural 
.  philosophy,  astronomy,  belles  let t res.  moral  phil- 
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osophv,  lofic.  chemistry,  composition,  speakinf 
an<!  the  laiifuafes. 

Tlu-  funds  of  tlit*  institution  at  that  time  al- 
ready amounted  t«<  S50.000  an<l  students  were 
entitled  to  tlu-  use  nf  the  Cincinnati  Library  con 
tainitif  nmn  than  j.oon  volumes  and  the  cabinet 
of  the  \\\>t tin  Miisetun  Society  Im <th  of  which 
had  liven  placed  in  the  Collefc  P.uilditif. 

The  college  was  orfanized  in  iKjo  with  I  >r. 
Slack  as  president  and  with  a  professor  in  every 
department  of  science.  It  seems  to  have  Wen 
moderately  successful  for  a  time  and  111  iX.m 
held  its  tirst  commencement  on  September  ."Mb. 
at  which  time  the  honorary  decree  of  Master 
of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, Rev.  Joshua  I..  Wilson  and  Kev.  James 
Kemper.  In  1SJ5  we  are  told  that  the  insti- 
tution, exclusive  of  the  I  ,ancastcriau  department 
in  which  4<*>  pupils  were  regularly  taught,  "was 
conducted  by  three  profess,  .rs  and  om  tutor,  tour 
officers  in  the  whole  and  the  income  of  the  hou»e 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  establishment." 
The  average  number  of  pupils  was  <«>.  The  in- 
stitution was  improving  and  baile  fair  to  be- 
come a  jxTinancnt  and  useful  seminary  in  which 
would  he  taught  all  the  branches  prosecuted  in 
the  Pastern  colleges,  Proper  instruments  w<re 
owned  ior  experiments  in  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy  and  mineralogy 
of  which  nearly  5,1*  »>  wire  performed  in  a  year. 
Tin  re  was  a  collection  of  minerals,  a  philosophi- 
cal apparatus  and  a  library.  In  addition  to  nat- 
ural science  and  mathematics,  laiifiiafi  s,  moral 
philosophy  and  such  studies  were  particularly 
attended  to.  The  fourth  commencement  had  just 
!>ccn  he!(|.  The  college  had  contributed  to  the 
education  of  more  than  loo  pupils  since  the  ob- 
taining of  the  charter  and  "of  this  number  not 
a  profligate  was  to  1*  found."  Two  literary 
societies  had  been  founded  by  the  students. 
Philomath  and  Lrophoehic.  A  grammar  school 
was  connected  with  the  college  ill  which  ]>upils 
were  prepared  for  ihe  collegiate  department. 
1 1  >iri  ctory  of  1SJ5.  p.  u_\  1 

I  nioitunateh  the  fuivls  of  the  collet  were 
finally  1  xhaustcd  and  insirnction  was  >n|*ndid 
during  the  next  year,  Ihe  rooms  of  the  col- 
lege based  and  from  the  proceeds  the  in- 
terest on  the  deli's  was  paid.  All  the  rooms 
of  tin  cdstice  were  occupied  bv  sch<«'ls  except 
the  one  |K'in -aii'  n;U  appropriau  d  to  tlie  I  an 
casteiian  department,  wb  -v  t.xerci-es  though  re 

ceiitK   suspended  it  w.is  thought   would  ■  11  be 

reopened  under  tl-.e  superintend-  ncv  of  a  c*:i- 
POetlt  teacher.     1  Cincuinati  111   lS.'O.  p.  41.1 


W  e  are  told  that  durinf  the  operation  of  the 
college  several  y<>utif  la-lits  were  included  in 
the  fraduatinf  classes.  Their  presence  however 
1  Iocs  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  manners  of 
the  students  as  much  as  unpin  !*•  desired,  for 
a  visitor  to  the  college  in  tSj?  predicted  that 
it  would  not  U-  well  attended  until  better  refu- 
tations were  established.  He  attended  a  lecture 
and  was  much  shocked  at  the  want  of  decorum 
exhibited  by  the  students  who  sat  down  in  their 
plaids  and  coats  and  were  constantly  spitting  to- 
bacco jmce  about  the  room. 

A  motif  the  trustees  of  the  year  1SJ4  were 
some  new  names  of  prominence. — Rev.  William 
Puikc.  <..  P.  Torrcnce,  D.  K.  P.ste.  J.  S.  Lytic. 
P.  S.  Swunics.  Daniel  (iano,  W  illiam  Crccnc, 
1.  seph  P.ctiham,  T.  t  .raham.  vTarlcs  llanini'.nd. 
Nathan  Cuilford.  p.  S.  Haines  and  A.  Mack. 
At  the  fourth  commencement  held  this  year  ora 
lions  were  delivered  by  II.  K  Spencer.  T.  H. 
Burrows.  ( ieorf  e  W.  Burnet,  1.  W*.  Piatt,  L. 
WooilrutT  au<I  John  Scott  Harrison.  The  hon- 
orary decree  of  Master  of  Arts'  was  conferred 
on  iohu  II  lames.  I;  rede  nek  A.  Kemper  and 
William  H.  Harrison,  Jr. 

After  the  closinf  of  the  eollcfiatc  department, 
the  charter  was  kept  alive  by  a  primary  school. 
In  the  (.  incinnati  Mirr<>r  of  June  7.  io,j. 
a  call  was  issued  by  Morgan  Neville,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  Peyton  S.  Symmes, 
secretary,  soticilitif  public  iniete-t  111  behalf 
of  the  college  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  Lvccuin  and 
the  I'libhc  Library  wotild  be  induced  to  con- 
nect their  institutions  with  the  coltcfi*.  Dr. 
W  illiam  II.  MeCutTcv  becatne  pn  sideiii  in 
lS;t  and  in  the  following  year  <  )rnisby  M 
Mttchel  befan  a  c  urs,-  of  ])opul,ir  lectures  111 
ihe  (  o'bi-c  Build. n-  on  astronomy,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  ap|>oiii'iiient.  upon  the  attempted 
rcoj  yani/ation  of  the  college  in  |K_;<>.  to  the  pro- 
less,  irshifi  of  m.-ilhematics  and  astronomy.  'I  o 
understand  this  it  j,  neii^.iry  to  j..,  back  a  bit. 

The  Medical  t  '.  11-  -c  "f  <  >hio  had  received  its 
chaittr  at  about  the  trine  of  the  organization  ,,f 
the  Cincinnati  Collide.  Principalis  iristnmntit.il 
in  its  1  irf.-mi  .'.itlon  ;ts  in  the  case  of  the  college 
was  |)r.  Dam,  I  Pt.ikc.  T  hi  r«-  u.is  s.  one  delay 
ab'.tt  the  or^ani/at i-  n  of  ihe  \b.tieal  Ci-lh^c. 
due  it  was  thought  to  the  jeal.  -Usy  of  several 
1-  :e I i:i ^  medical  11  on.  l,ut  the  col',  -t-  was  organ- 
ized in  January.  |S_;.  >.  with  a  faculty  coiist-titif 
of  Dr  ]  >rake.  Or  ]> ■-(•  <-v;.:h  an<l  Dr.  P.-iijantin 

Palter.      1  he  ori.Mlial  .  :  l'.iI  cm"  •  •  .ti  hid  eoiittm 
p'.i'.-i   as  1 1 ..  :nf  h.  :  -  of  llu    faculty    Dr.  S..mtiel 
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Brown  and  Dr.  Coleman  Rogers,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  been  a  partner  of  Dr.  Drake;  but  the 
jealosies  of  the  profession  had  estranged  these 
two  from  Dr.  Drake  and  neither  of  them  served. 
To  take  their  places  the  two  professors.  Ilohrer 
and  Smith,  were  imported  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  "a  process,"  says  Manstield.  "which 
though  sometimes  successful  is  oftcner  attended 
with  ilisap|M»iutment."  In  the  first  announcement 
of  the  college,  President  Klijah  Slack  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  and  Roln-rt  Kcst,  curator  of  ttic 
Ucstcrn  Museum,  were  assigned  to  the  charge 
of  chemistry.  Drake  was  the  president  of  the 
faculty  ami  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine. 

The  government  of  the  institution.  bv  a  great 
defect  in  the  charter,  made  the  professors  also 
the  trustees  so  that  in  fact  the  majoritv  of  the 
faculty  could  turn  out  the  others  and  elect  whom 
they  pleased.  Ilohrer  wa>  charged  with  being 
an  intriguer  who  immediately  began  a  cabal  to 
supplant  Dr.  Drake.  He  y»m  left  of  his  own 
accord,  after  alienating  the  other  professors  from 
their  president,  winch  resulted  in  a  very  solemn 
and  ludicrous  cen  mony. 

"At  eight  o'clock  we  met.  "  says  Dr.  Drake, 
"according  to  a  previous  adjournment,  ami  trans- 
acted some  financial  business.  \  profound  si 
leitee  ensued;  i  nr  dim  ta|n  r  shed  a  faint  light 
over  the  faces  of  the  plotters;  and  even  thing 
seemed  ominous  of  an  approaching  revolution. 
•  in  trying  invasions.  Dr.  Smith  is  s:n,|  to  be 
subject  to  a  disease  not  unlike  St.  Vitus'  dance; 
and  on  this  he  did  not  wholly  escape.  Wan 
and  trembling,  be  raised  himself,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  bis  eves,  and  in  lugubrious  accents 
said:  'Mr.  President,  in  the  resolution  I  am 
ahout  to  offer,  I  am  influenced  bv  no  private 
feelings,  but  solely  bv  a  reference  to  the  public 
go.«|.'  lie  then  read  as  follows;  'Voted,  that 
Daniel  Drake.  M.  D..  be  dismissed  from  the 
Medical  College  of  <  >hio.'  The  portentous  still- 
ness recurred,  and  was  not  interrupted  until  I 
reminded  the  gentlemen  of  their  designs.  Mr. 
Slack,  who  is  bless,  d  with  stronger  nerves,  then 
r..se.  and  adjusting  himself  to  a  firmer- balance, 
put  on  a  proper  sancl iinonv,  and  ejaculated:  T 
second  the  motion.'  The  crisis  bad  now  niani- 
festh  eoitie;  an.l  learning  that  the  gentKiiieii 
were  rcadv  to  meet  it.  I  put  the  question,  which 
carried,  in  the  classical  language  of  1  >r.  Smith. 
\\ On.)  ('"ft/rdr/ii  cure'  1  could  iK't  do  more  than 
tender  them  a  vote  of  thanks.  11,  ,r  less  than 
withdraw:  and  jkj  forming  l-uli,  the  Doctor  p«> 
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litely  lit  ine  dow  n  stairs."  (  Mansfield's  Memo- 
ries, p.  170.) 

There  seems  to  Ik-  no  question  that  this 
action  was  a  great  shock  to  the  public  mind  as 
well  it  might  have  Utn  and  this  particularly 
brought  about  the  end  of  the  institution  for  a 
time.  There  had  been  in  attendance  30  pupils 
during  the  first  year  and  during  the  following 
year,  when  Dr.  Jesse  Smith  an. I  another  colleague 
attempted  to  carry  on  a  course  of  lectures  there 
was  hut  a  handful  of  pupils.  The  Legislature  at 
the  session  of  iSj.' -JJ  tlieren|Min  amended  the 
charter  ami  appointed  a  new  board  of  trustees 
with  (nucral  Harrison  at  its  bead,  and  to  this 
board  was  given  the  power  of  electing  and 
dismissing  numbers  of  the  faculty.  The  college 
was  revived  the  next  year  with  an  attendance  ol 
15,  which  increased  the  following  year  to  50. 
and  then  to  80,  and  a  few  years  later  was  as  large 

!  as  151,  making  i.<»i<>  pupils  in  the  i<>  years  from 

.  iNi<;  to  The  medical  war.  however,  filled 

the  town  and  divided  it  into  parties  and  the  bit- 
terness on  this  subject  lasted  for  many  years. 
An  attempt  to  found  a  "Medical  Department  of 
Miami  University"  was  made  in  iSji  by  Dr. 
Drake  and  others,  but  the  old  school  took  in 
four  of  the  professors,  including  Drake,  and  thus 
broke  up  the  scheme. 

In  I*;?.]  .<5  then  was  sent  to  the  Legislature 
a  petition  for  a  reform  of  the  institution;  this 
was  signed  by  a  number  of  prominent  physicians 
of  Cincinnati  and  the  neighborhood.  A  new 
board  was  provided  for  by  th.-  Legislature  and 
this  lxard  sent  out  a  circular  asking  physicians 
their  views  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  college. 
The  replies  caused  the  report  to  Ik-  made  by  the 
lnvird  that  the  depressed  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution was  due  to  "the  dissensions  of  individuals 

I  composing  the  faculty  at  different  tunes  anil  the 
want  of  scientific  reputation  in  the  teachers." 
'Thereupon  an  attempt  was  made  to  reorganize 
th/  faculty  and  Dr.  Drake  and  several  of  his 
friends  were  offered  chairs,  but  as  several  of  the 
old  professors  were  to  I*  kept,  and  tbe-e  were 
'be  ones  against  whom  was  the  greatest  com- 
plaint, this  scheme  fell  through.  As  a  result  of 
this  attempt  came  about  the  revival  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College.  In  Mav.  iNj5,  a  resolution, 
offered  bv  Dr.  ]<  sbua  Martin,  was  passed  bv  the 
b.Kir.1  of  tritst.es  of  that  institution,  reciting;  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Medical  College  of  <  >hio  and  resolving 

1  to  establish  a  medical  department  of  the  Cincin- 
nati « 'olle-e.  \s  result  of  this  a  faculty  in- 
cluding Or-   I  \Y.  McDowell.  Samuel  D.  Cross. 
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Horatio  (i.  Jameson.  I  Pinion  C.  Rives.  James 
It.  Rogers,  John  I'.  Harrison,  Daniel  Drake  ami 
John  I..  Riddel!  was  selected.  As  Dr.  Jameson 
did  not  take  his  place,  the  chair,  that  of  surgery, 
was  filled  by  Dr.  Willard  I'arker.  The  pro- 
jectors of  this  movement  were  Drs.  Drake,  Rives. 
McDowell  an<!  Cross. 

In  connection  with  the  medical  department, 
Dr.  Drake  and  his  associates  contemplated  an 
entire  reorganization  of  the  college  in  which 
should  Ik-  included  a  law  de|>artincnt  and  a  tae 
ultv  of  art-  The  Cincinnati  Law  School  had 
Ik-cu  founded  in  iK^j  by  John  ('.  Wright.  Tim- 
othv  Walker,  and  Ldward  king,  a  most  able 
liodTTd'  instructors,  king  and  Walker  wen  then 
partner*.  I'.otb  had  1h.-iii  edticated  in  the  Fast, 
the  latter  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  The 
first  term  of  this,  the  first  law  school  west  of 
the  Alleghanies.  In-gati  (  'ct..ber  S.  18,1,1.  with  17 
student*,  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Drake. 
— ( liarlcs  D.  Drake.  afterwards  Senator  from 
Missouri,  chief  ju-iice  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  author  of  "Drake  on  Attachment."  1  icncral 
king  had  subsequently  died  and  up<n  the  revival 
of  the  college,  this  scbo.il  was  made  a  <lepartmetu 
of  that  institution  a-  the  Law  School  of  tin  Cin- 
cinnati College.  The  faculty  wore  John  C. 
Wright.  Joseph  S.  I'enbam  ami  Tjmotln  Walk  r. 
This  institution  is  the  only  department  of  (lie  old 
college  that  ha-  survived  and  to  das.  a-  a  re-nlt 
of  the  union  of  May.  18-17,  it  forms  a  department 
of  the  present  I'niversiiy  of  Cincinnati. 

The  literary  department  of  the  college-  survived 
but  a  few  \ears.  The  faculty  as  tinaltv  consti- 
tuted was  composed  of  a  mo-i  interesting  and 
able  set  of  instructors  At  it-  head  as  pre-i.letit 
and  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philo-o 
phv  was  Rev.  W  illiam  H.  Mc<  .title'.,  a  man  of 
experience  as  an  educator  and  of  great  energy 
and  /<al  in  the  cause  of  education.  1  inn -by  M. 
Milcliel  became  professor  of  niathi'tiiat ic-  ami 
a*f  roiinn-.\ .  Hi-  reputation  as  an  educator.  a»- 
troniitiuT  and  soldier  has  Income  national.  Asa 
|)rurv  was  professor  of  ancient  languages,  a 
man  of  great  tact  as  a  leader,  who  suhse.pu  nllv 
Ix-came  a  pp  lessor  ni  (lie  I '.apt  i  si  The.  .|.  .gu  al 
Seminary  in  Covington  and  Liter  the  head  of  a 
private  s<- hi -of  in  that  c:(y  t  hartes  |,  Tel  1'.  .r< I 
was  pp.ii-....r  of  rhetor ie  and  biles  lettres.  lb 
was  in  ii<<  wav  a  common  p<  r-  m  ;  lie  had  mi- 
c.tvtei.n  t.iVnts.  l..-ti  ..f  nature  and  self  culture 
lall.  erivt.  with  daik  li.i ir  ami  char  dark  eves  his 
catiiagi  was  m.,v!.,  .l-gtii!nd  and  con'.mandmg. 
In  tins  rcsp-ct  In  was  one  of  a  few  whom  na- 
ture ha-  io>n..  d  not  to  U  reduced  lo  the  ordin- 


ary level  by  the  want  of  gravity  and  dignity. 

*  '  He  was  a  fine  writer  and  with  a  char 
voice  and  good  address  he  was  also  a  graceful 
orator.  ♦  *  *  He  was  a  pure  character;  he 
was  upright;  lie  was  conscientious.  In  all  these 
resjHVts  he  was  without  fear  ami  without  re- 
proach. He  was  entirely  reliable;  ami  in  integ- 
rity ami  fidelity,  was  a  model  in  these  davs  of 
laxity  and  irreligioti."  <  Mansfield's  Drake,  p. 
-"ii.i 

lelford  was  subsequently,  in  1847.  appointed 
one  of  the  professors  of  tin  I  incitmali  Law 
School.  He  died,  while  vet  voting,  of  consump- 
tion. He  mm.  ins  to  have  been  one  of  those  voting 
nun  who  make  a  most  marked  impression  upon 
their  contemp >raries  both  for  ability  ami  charac- 
ter and  whose  early  death  make  all  who  know 
them  feel  that  great  opportunities  for  usefulness 
have  Ik  en  cut  oil.    Telford's  nan*  is  always 

j  mentioned  by  writers  of  his  times  with  the  great 

I    st  respect,  admiration  and  affection. 

1  Ldward  IV  Mansfield,  the  journalist  ami  his- 
torian, was  (he  professor  of  constitutional  his 

■  torv  Lyman  Harding  was  principal  of  the  pre- 
paratory department  and  Joseph  Herron  ,,f  the 
primary  department.    With  such  a  faculty  Mans- 

I  field  thought,  as  Dr.  Cross  <  1  n i  of  the  medical 
department,  that  thev  should  have  succeeded. 
For  a  time  thev  did  and  the  college  contained  at 
one  time  as  nam  as  |i«>  pupils,  hut  being  with- 
out endowment  of  am  kind  and  without  revenue 
e\c<pt  such  as  had  U-eti  received  from  tuition 
the  institution  was  unable  to  carrv  the  burden 
"After  lingering  a  few  years  its  light  went  out  ; 
the  professors  separated,  and  the  college  name 
attached  to  its  walls  only  atP  sts  that  such  an  in 
stitutioti  once  existed." 

The  least  from  the  hirst  I'pshv  terian  ( "hureh 
had  stipulated  for  certain  gratuitous  animal  in- 
struction and  as  the  institution  had  U-eit  unable 
to  give  tins  instruction  for  s,,ttie  years,  the 
church  trustees  attempted  to  obtain  a  surrender 
of  the  lease.  This  te-ulud  111  litigation  which 
wa>  compromised  in  1840.  lb   lerm-  of  the 

o  ■mproinise  lbe  eolb  gc  p  lea-,  ,t  to  the  church  the 
southern  ]Mrt  of  the  lot.     It  ncened  a  deed  for 
its  north  140  feet,    the'  1-1  on  which  si..,!  for 
so  n  am  vears  the  (  oileg,    KniMing  11  -w  replaced 
In   the  in  vv    F.mery   »ky-seraper.      The  old  build 
mg  was  d<s'ro\ed  b\  tire  January   P(.  1S4;.  and 
all  tli.it  survives  through  lv.any  vears  of  the  itisti 
tiiti'.n  is  the  Cincinnati  l-iw  Scln-'!.  now  mcor 
|H.raied  with  the  1-iw  lKpartment  of  the  Cmv.r 

•  s,iy  of  Cincinnati. 
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Tilt     1IU.1J     SI  UOOLS,— - Oli)     WIXJDWARD  AND 
HUGHES. 

A  most  imjmrtant  part  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  Cincinnati  is  contributed  In  the  high 
schools.  Woodward  and  1  Inches,  named  for  their 
founders,  and  that  child  of  recent  hirtli  the-  Wal- 
nut Hills  High  School. 

Anions  the  earliest  of  the  pioneers  who  came 
to  Cincinnati  were  Levi  and  William  Woodward, 
two  sons  of  Klias  Woodward  of  Connecticut  and 
of  a  mother  l.ydia  Cliff,  a  sister  of  the  mother  of 
Lorenzo  Dow.  Levi  s  name  is  among  the  list  of 
those  who  purchased  land  here  m  17S0  and  i"'/>: 
William  came  here  in  the  fall  of  I ~* < I .  lie  took 
part  in  one  of  the  expeditions  against  the  In- 
dians. In  the  year  he  purchased  from  his 
brother  a  farm  iti  the  northeastern  part  of  tin- 
city  which  extended  from  where  i-  now  I  hint 
street  to  Liberty  and  from  Main  to  I'.roadway. 
He  built  here  on  Webster  street  between  Main 
and  Sycamore  the  house  which  stood  as  a  land- 
mark for  more  than  half  a  century.  using  in  its 
construction  the  timber  from  old  tlat-ltoats  and 
wooden  i>ins  in  lieu  of  nails.  During  this  same 
year  he  married  Jane  McCowan.  who  died  with- 
in the  twelvemonth.  Some  <ix  years  later  he 
t.-.k  a  trip  to  his  old  home  in  l  onneclicut.  a  pe  ril- 
ous and  lal>orious  journey  in  those  days. 

Among  the  early  victims  of  the  marauding  In 
ilians  was  James  Cutter,  who  was  killed  while  at 
w  ork  on  his  farm  near  the  present  -He  of  th  • 
Cincinnati  Hospital.  In  1S01  W  illiam  Woodward 
Uvaiiie  the  guardian  for  Cutter's  daughter  Abi- 
gail, a  young  girl  of  aliotit  15  years,  who  was 
f|inle  an  heiress  for  those  limes.  She  owned  land 
on  the  notth  side  of  Fifth  street  IkIwhii  Main 
and  Walnut,  also  the  southeast  corner  of  l  ifth 
and  Main  streets  ami  a  iiuhiIht  of  out  lots  north- 
west of  the  city  and  oilier  -trip-  on  Sycamore 
street.  She  also  had  Sj.ooo  in  money  and  at  a 
Intel  time  more  money  came  to  her  from  her 
father's  |>eople  in  the  Fast.  Mr.  Woodward  tool; 
excellent  charge  of  Miss  Cutter's  estate  and  also 
of  bis  ward,  ami  two  years  later,  in  iKo?,  he 
made  Iht  his  wife  M>ignil  street  took  its  name 
from  this  young  woman,  as  Cutter  street  did 
from  her  father.  Hie  old  house  was  not  con- 
sidered pretentious  enough  for  people  of  such 
cotiseipieiiec  and  in  |K|<>  a  commodiotis  brick 
hnuse.  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  of  that  time, 
was  built  which  is  still  standing  in  pari  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Webster  streets. 
Several  children  were  born  to  them  but  all  dud 
young.     Willi  the  projiem  already  acquired  by 


Mr.  Woodward  ami  that  brought  by  his  wife 
as  a  foundation  he  succccedcd  in  accumulating  a 
large  fortune,  lie  engaged  in  farming  ami  also 
carried  on  the  occupation  of  tanning  on  the  north- 
ern outskirts  of  the  town  on  the  south  side  of 
Liberty  street  east  of  Sycamore,  lie  engaged  in 
trading  ventures  down  the  <  :hio  and  made  many 
investments  in  real  estate.  He  was  a  large  con- 
tributor to  public  enterprise's  and  especially  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
uiemlHT  and  to  the  Lane  Seminary  fund.  At 
the  time  of  bis  death  in  his  »v,th  year,  his 
real  estate  was  valued  at  Sj^o.otwi  and  bis  per 
soiialty  at  more  than  $jS,o<k>.  As  early  as  the 
year  iSh>  Woodward  gave  som  ■  attention  to  the 
matter  of  schools  for  poor  children,  but  it  was 
not  until  iS^'i  that  he  made  any  actual  move  in 
this  direction.  In  this  as  in  all  other  matters  he 
consulted  his  friend  Samuel  Lewis  and  as  a  re- 
sult in  that  year  he  transferred  to  two  trustees, 
Samuel  Lewis  and  his  nephew  Osmond  Cogs- 
well, some  seven  acres  of  land  on  Sycamore  street 
north  of  the  present  site  of  Hunt  strict.  A  lit- 
tle later  he  gave  more  than  an  acre  in  addition 
for  a  school  house  ami  on  this  land  was  erected 
the  old  Woodward  College  building  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  present  Woodward  High  School 
building.  I!y  the  terms  of  the  gift  its  purpose 
was  to  maintain  a  free  school  for  the  education 
of  the  poor  children  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  F.nglish  gram- 
mar. This  apparent  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  poor  for  a  time  seemed  a  drawback  but  the 
terms  of  the  gift  were  afterwards  altered  in  this 
particular.  <  in  January  24.  i8.'7.  an  act  was 
passed  bv  the  Legislature  providing  that  Samuel 
Lewis,  (  Ninond  Cogswell  ami  Jonathan  Pancoast 
he  trustees  of  the  land  under  the  name  of  the 
"Trustees  of  the  Woodward  Free  <  irammar 
School."  They  and  their  successors  were  au- 
thorised to  hold  and  use  other  property  which 
might  be  granted  to  them  for  similar  purposes. 
The  act  provided  for  the  admission  of  children 
between  the  age  of  live  and  sixteen  years  who 
bad  Tie.  jKirents  able  to  provide  for  their  instruc- 
tion or  whose  parents  or  relatives  refused  to  do 
so  <  >tber  children,  however,  could  Ik-  admitted 
upon  pavment  of  reasonable  cotn|>ensation.  tin 
March  24.  lS.'S.  Lewis  and  Cogswell  as  trustees 
accepted  the  deed  of  confirmation  from  Wood- 
ward earning  into  effect  the  previous  deed  and 
the  last  mentioned  act.  In  May.  iSjS,  Lewis 
Howell  was  formally  elected  bv  the  City  Council 
as  trustee  to  act  with  Lewis  and  Cogswell.  Two 
vears  later.  May  .'5,  lS;o.  Woodward  modified 
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the  trust  so  as  to  allow  tin-  trustees  to  establish 
a  high  school  and  on  December  H>th  of  the  same 
year  he  conveyed  the  land  for  the  building,  add- 
ing to  the  three  trustees  already  mentioned  ( >Iiver 
1-ovcll  and  J.  I'.  Footc.  To  Lewis  and  Cogswell, 
the  life  trustees,  was  given  the  privilege  of  each 
educating  two  pupils  in  the  high  school  free  of 
expense. 

The  first  load  of  earth  excavated  for  the 
cellar  of  the  new  building  was  drawn  away 
by  Mr.  Woodward  himself  ami  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  living  to  see  the  opening 
exercises  on  October  J-4,  1 1 .  lie  died 
January  23.  iK.l.V  and  was  buried  in  tin- 
cemetery  on  uth  street  now  Washington  Park. 
Subsequently  his  remains  with  tho^c  of  his  wife 
were  remove. I  to  the  stone  vault  in  front  of  the 
Woodward  High  School  building  over  which  wa< 
erected  the  bronze  statue  of  William  Woodward 
which  was  unveiled  (  Mobcr  1N7X,  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  Lewis  the  widow  ol  his  dearest  friend. 

The  first  teacher  selected  was  T.  J.  W  heel.s  k. 
who  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  inathe 
matics  with  a  salary  not  exceeding  $1,500  .-n 
June  (>,  1M31. 

"Hie  school  o|Hiud  on  <  idol* r  J4,  1 S 3 1 ,  with 
the  faculty  coni|K>sed  of  Wheel.>ck,  professor  ..i 
mathematics  and  natural  phil. .s..|ih>  :  Claudius 
I  trail  lord,  professor  of  languages;  and  H.  I. 
Kuckcr.  professor  of  the  academic  department. 
The  tuition  fee  varied  fr>.m  five  t<>  nine  dollars 
a  quarter  and  the  majority  of  the  early  students 
paid  tuition.  No  one  but  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  admission  knew  who  were  pa\  students 
and  who  were'  charity  students.  |)r.  Joseph  Kay. 
subsequently  so  well  known  as  the  author  of 
Kay  s  "Mathematical  Series,"  was  a. I. led  as  a 
teacher  in  the  preparatory  department.  The 
charter  was  amended  January  7,  iS\<<.  so  as  t>. 
provide  for  a  collegiate  department. 

In  S(  ptemlHT.  iS.^J.  Thomas  Johnson  Mat- 
thews was  elected  the  hfs|  president  ol  \\  .  s-1 
ward  This  head  >.f  one  ..f  Cincinnati's  most 
di»lingnish<.!  families  was  ln.ru  in  I.Yiuhhurg;. 
V  irginia.  Jaimarv  jo,  17KX.  of  Ouaker  parents. 
Ileeame  from  1  'hiladelphia  to  (  incinn  iii  111  1S1S. 
He  devoted  himself  to  teaching  and  was  as*. da- 
ted at  times  with  John  1..  Tall»>lt  and  M1I0  <  i. 
Williams,  hi  iSj'  h-  was  elected  to  a  professor- 
ship m  Tr.itis\U.iiua  ('niversttv  and  r. -sided  tin  re 
until  iiis  election  to  til.  presidency  of  Woodward 
High  Sch. s.l.  I>iiiing  hts  re-s:. li-nce  in  I  t ■sing- 
ton  he  surveyed  tin    liti'-  U-twein  Keitluckv  and 

I  emit  ■  and  the  Ci:n  b<  r  land  <,;:|.  and  Tenues. 

see  Kiver  and  also  laid  ■  tit  a  railroad  from  I  .<  \ 
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i  ington  to  1  "rank fort.  Alter  serving  as  president 
1  of  Woodward  for  three  years,  he  resigned  to 
!  Ucome  an  officer  with  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company.  In  1K45  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the 
Miami  I'niversity  and  retained  this  position  un- 
til his  resignation  on  account  of  ill  health  in 
[unc,  1K5J.  He  died  in  Cincinnati  November  10. 

Among  his  children  were  Justice  Stanley  Mat- 
;  thews.  Judge  Samuel  K.  Matthews.  C.  Itcntly 
Matthews  and  (."harks  11.  Matthews,  who  was  a 
pupil  under  his  father  at  Woodward  ami  some 
\ear>  later  taught  in  that  institution.  I'resi.lnit 
Matthews  was  succeeded  by  l.cnjamin  1".  Aydi- 
lott.  a  I'liilaeklphiau.  Ii-.m  January  7.  1705.  lie 
first  studied  medicine  and  afterwards  theology 
and  came  t>.  Cincinnati  as  rector  of  t  hrist  Church 
in  M;i\,  lHjS.  He  was  electe.l  president  of  Wo>mI- 
ward  I  f  ijg.li  ScIkn.I  in  April,  lS.Cs,  ami  retained 
the  position  for  10  \ears  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  haying  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
lie  Ik  came  pastor  of  the  I -ane  Seminary  Church. 
He  dud  in  Cincinnati.  Septctnlxr  10,  1.SS0. 

Thomas  J.  I'.iggs.  the  thir.l  ami  last  of  t  >ld 
:  Woodward's  presidents.  l»>rn  in  17^7,  was  a 
1  Philadelphia!!,  a  graduate  of  l'rinceion  a»nl  pas- 
tor of  various  Pre  sbv  te-rian  church,  s  and  finally 
a  professor  in  I  .ane  Seminary.  He  subsequently 
was  elected  president  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
but  at  the  burning  of  the  College  Pudding  he 
was  chosen  ill  <  >e  tobeT.  1S45.  preside-Ill  of  Wo.n1- 

ward,  which  |>o-ition  he-  held  until  the'  sche-ol  was 
reorganise!  in  1S51. 

Two  of  the  l»esl  known  of  the  instructors  of 
Woodward  were  Dr.  Joseph  Kay  and  William 
II.  McCufTcy.  Dr.  Kay.  a  I'enns, Uanian.  ln>rn 
in  ie-07,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  Colle  ge  of 
t  >hio  in  iSjq,  yy.is  in.luccd  to  give  up  his  medical 
career  to  acci-pt  the  (xisition  of  teacher  of  arith- 
metic at  Woodward  in  Nove-mber.  iS^i,  Three 
.  years  later  he  Iwramc  pr«. I.  -«.r  of  the  subject 
!  and  retained  the'  jx.Mtion  during  the  college  or 
ganvatioti.  He  was  also  metnlH-r  of  the  W..*l 
ward  High  Sch<».l  faculty  from  1 S 5 1  t.>  the  tune- 
of  his  death  in  |S>>5.  His  se  ries  of  inathe tnatical 
te-xt-hooks  have-  bi-i-n  an:. wig  tin-  most  successful 
educational  works  published  111  this  country, 

William  Holmes  Mc  .iilT.  \ .  also  a  IVnnsvl- 
vaman.  boni  in  iHnn.  a  graduate  of  Washington 
('■Urge'  and  suhst-0|in  nth  prote-ss.  ,r  of  ancient 
languages  in  Miami  l'ui\ersitv.  was  for  some- 
time tin  most  popular  t.  .ich«T  and  le^  ttire-r  in  the* 
Western    States.     IK    w,s    elected    president  of 

■  Cincinnati  College  in  iSf..  of  <  'In..  I'niversity 
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in  and  occupied  a  professorship  in  Wood- 

ward from  1843  to  1845.  During  the  last  named 
year  In*  accepted  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy 
in  Virginia  where  lie  remained  until  his  death. 
May  4.  1873.  McCuffcy's  " Readers"  are  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

During  this  period  several  efforts  wire  made 
to  unite  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  funds  and 
also  overtures  were  made  to  unite  this  school  with 
the  Cincinnati  College  hut  there  were  no  results 
from  these  efforts  at  the  time. 

Samuel  Lewis,  to  whom  the  city  is  so  much  in- 
debted in  connection  with  the  cause  of  education, 
was  I  torn  March  17.  i">i>),  at  Falmouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  with  his  father's  family  settled  in 
<  >hio  in  1813.  In  1810.  he  entered  tin-  clerk's 
office  under  Maj.  Daniel  (iano.  While  there  he 
studied  the  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in 
Throughout  his  life  he  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  educational  matters  and  on  March  ,v>. 
1*37.  was  ap|M  tinted  superintendent  of  common 
schools  of  the  State  of  ( >hio.  W  hile  holding  this 
(msition  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  |  |c  was  also  known 
as  an  anient  anti-slavery  man.  was  chairman  of 
an  anti-slavery  convention  in  1841  and  presidcl 
over  the  convention  that  nominated  the  "Liberty 
Ticket"  of  the  same  year.  He  was  a  nominee  of 
this  party  for  the  governorship  in  1846  and  again 
in  1851  and  in  1853.  He  was  the  president  of 
the  National  LiU-rty  Convention  in  lluffalo  in 
1S47.  In  early  life  Mr.  Lewis  connected  him- 
self with  a  Methodist  Church  and  was  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  and  ltceame  well  known  as  a 
|x >[>ular  an<l  effective  speaker.  Throughout  his 
entire  career  he  was  a  public  spirited  citizen  of 
the  best  type.     He  died  July  jS,  1854. 

Adjoining  the  farm  of  William  Woodward  in 
the  early  days  of  the  njth  century  was  that  of  an 
F.nglish  shoemaker  whose  name  will  ever  belong 
in  Cincinnati's  hall  of  fame.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  life  of  Thomas  Hughes.  It  i>  said  that  he 
was  an  KnglNhman  born  of  Scotch  parentage  not 
far  from  the  U>rder  line-  of  Wales.  Just  when 
he  came  to  Cincinnati  does  not  seem  to  1>e  known. 
He  spoke  but  seldom  of  his  earlv  life  and  the 
name  of  his  wife  who  had  died  in  early  life  he 
never  mentioned  <  hw  reason  for  this  common. 
Iv  given  is  that  he  was  unhappily  married.  His 
friend  and  neigh'mr  Woodward  said  that  his  reti- 
cence was  due  to  (lie  deep  sorrow  causer)  bv  the 
early  death  of  his  wife.  His  little  farm  of  some 
30  acre-  was  on  the  hillside  north  of  the  old 
enrjioration  line  and  here  Hughes  lived  alone  in 
a  humble  log  cabin  a  little  north  of  Liltcrty  and 


west  of  Sycamore.  His  only  companions  were  a 
sorrel  dog  "Dick,"  a  sorrel  pom  "Joe"  and  a  pet 
lieu  "Molly"  and  several  other  chickens.  His 
-ign  hung  up  in  the  cabin  told  that  he  did  repair- 
ing ami  mending  of  sh<vs.  One  morning,  how 
ever,  a  friend,  Peter  Melindy,  happened  to  come 
upon  him  at  his  house  and  found  him  still  in  bed. 
He  claimed  not  to  l>c  ill  but  was  finally  prevailed 
U]x«n  lo  pi  to  Melindy 's  home  and  look  at  a 
horse.  He  was  never  able  to  return  to  his  shop 
ami  in  the  house  of  John  and  Peter  Melindy.  west 
of  Main  and  south  of  Libera  ,  he  died  SeptemU  r 
.Xj4.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  burying 
ground  on  i_>ih  sired  and  afterwards  his  body 
was  removed  to  Spring  drove  Cemetery  where  it 
is  surmounted  by  the  Hughes  Monument.  A 
few  days  before  his  death  Hughes  made  a  will 
by  which  he  left  all  his  pro|x-rty  to  William 
Woodward,  William  Ciccnc.  Nathan  Cuilford. 
Klisha  liotchkiss  and  Jacob  Williams  as  trustees 
to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
a  school  or  schools.  This  is  the  oldest  of  all 
l>ci|iK'sts  for  education  now  available.  In  18^7 
the  land  was  laid  out  into  lots  and  since  that  time 
has  Itecti  leased  on  perpetual  ground  rents  for  the 
Itcnclit  of  the  school.  During  the  first  to  years 
the  income  was  used  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
indigent  pupils  in  the  Woodward  College  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  time  covered  by  this  chap- 
ter that  anything  was  done  with  relation  to  the 
building  of  a  school  house. 

The  property  left  by  the  will  of  Hughes  was 
not  considerable  in  value.  It  embraced  27  acres 
of  hillside  land  worth  five  or  six  hundred  dollars 
and  it  is  said  has  never  produced  more  than 
Sj.««k)  annual  income.  It  was  at  first  valuable 
merely  for  pastures  and  stone  quarries  but  after- 
wards whet)  laid  out  m  citv  lots  it  became  more 
valuable.  It  covers  about  to  squares  extending 
in  mi  Schiller  -'n  et  up  to  Mount  Auburn  U'tween 
Main  and  Sycamore  with  two  lots  below  Schiller. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Another  successful  institution  of  th«>se  day* 
was  Dr.  John  Livke's  Cincinnati  Female  Acad- 
emy which  was  established  in  18J3.  The  Direc- 
tory of  i8_'5  tells  its  (hat  ibis  academy  had  met 
with  uninterrupted  success  and  had  had  two  an- 
nual examinations  at  which  gold  and  silver  medals 
and  premiums  alxiut  30  in  number  had  been 
awarded.  In  addition  to  the  principal,  among 
the  instructors  were  Col.  Julien  Denis  teacher  of 
French,  and  the  Misses  Marv  (Hiss.  Sally  Doug- 
lass. Sarah  Coring.  Amanda  W'ils4.n  ami  Narcissa 
Knicr.  teachers  of  nnisic.  needlework,  pentnan- 
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ship  and  the  preparatory  department  respectively. 
In  iX-ri-  appears  the  well  known  name  of  J.  Toss,> 
teacher  of  music,  i 'radical  instruction  in  the 
science  of  hoianv  was  fctven  in  the  summer  sea- 
son at  the  t-arden  of  Nicholas  l.oni;worih,  which 
contained  a  variety  of  ornamental,  indigenous 
and  exotic  plants  very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
This  institution  was  located  in  the  new  and  01111- 
ino< lions  building  on  Walnut  street  Intwun 
Third  and  Fourth.  The  price  of  tuition  was  from 
four  to  ten  dollars  a  quarter,  exclusive  of  music 
and  French.  The  fair  pupils  were  yiven  a  va- 
cation of  tour  weeks  alter  the  annual  cxamina- 
lions  it)  August.  "The  plan  of  the  institution 
embraces  an  <  xtcn.l- d  circle  of  female  education. 
The  Principal  has  adopted  tin  demonstration 
method  of  teaching,  by  which  the  knowledge  of 
things  instead  of  words  alone  is  imparted.  The 
exercises,  m  relation  to  things  of  quantity,  are 
such  thai  the  eye  measures,  the  hand  delineates, 
the  reason  compares  and  the  tongue  ilescnhes  at 
the  same  inonieitl."  Certainly  a  most  valuable 
series  of  accomplishments  for  any  woman.  Hits 
method  of  instruction  was  said  to  he  on  the  plan 
of  IVstaWzi;  the  public  were  yiveii  to  tm.b  r- 
statid  that  the  idea  that  this  system  tended  to  in 
fidelity  would  seem  tube  unfounded.  "Abstract- 
ly it  appears  1<>  have  no  inniiediate  connection 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  l'.iblc."  (Cincinnati  in 
loj...  p.  4  _\  I 

It  took  lour  years  for  the  youne;  ladies  to 
acini  vc  this  astonishinc;  series  of  accomplish, 
meiits  and  it  was  noted  as  a  remarkable  fact  that 
not  one  of  the  several  hundred  pupils  who  bad 
been  iucmlnrs  of  the  academy  since  its  establish- 
ment had  died  and  but  levy  during  the  period  of 
their  membership  had  Ik a  11  seriously  afflicted  with 
disease.  This  institution  continued  m  cyi-t.iia' 
for  many  years.  The  effects  of  the  e.lucation 
carefully  diseriU'd  for  yoiinr;  women  are  indicat- 
ed by   Mrs    Trollop-.-  who  vt-;ted  the  «chi««I: 

"t  inciiinati  contains  many  m  Iio,.|._  but  of  th.ir 
rank  or  merit  I  had  b'llc  « >| >j«  -rt unit  y  of  jinf-dtio. 
The  only  on.  I  yoited  was  kept  by  Dr.  I  as  k.  ,  a 
yetnliman  who  appears  to  li.uc  liberal  and  en 
lar.ced  opinions  on  the  -nlnal  of  jVival.-  cluca- 
lion.  •     '     1    attend..!    the    annual  public 

exhibition  of  this  seb.sil,  atnl  p.rc.ivcd.  yyith 
some  surpri-e,  that  the  h".;h>  r  branches  of  <ci- 
. nee  were  am-'ni;  the  studies  of  the  pr.  Uy  crea- 
tures I  s.m   ii.-i-inl,!,  d  tb.te.     <  'tie  l.n.ls    e/irl  of 

«iste<n  t.iok  her  .!•  zr.v  111  math,  i.-ati.-s,  ,n,d 
1  to  tlu  r  yy  ;o     ev.vruied     in     moral  phd. 


'I  hey  blllshid  s..  s-,\..''y.  and  ?.  ..  .fed  s.  ,  heail'l- 
full,  puzzled  and  c-.iifoiind.  ■] .  lb  it  it  'mcdil  ha\ c 


U-iti  uifhcuh  for  an  abler  judi;e  than  1  was  to  de- 
cide how  far  they  merited  the  diplomas  they  re- 
ceived. " 

ih.  daughters  .  ,f  the  most  prominent  citizens 
attended  this  sell.  «•!  and  at  the  close-  of  the  ex- 
amination m  tS.'j  we  tin. I  that  prizes  were  award- 
ed as  follow  -  :  1  lu-  e^.ld  medal  to  Miss  Amanda 
I 'rake  for  general  scholarship,  silv  er  medals  to 
Mi-s  Mary  I  on^worih  for  excellence  in  moral 
plulo-ophy  and  to  Miss,  s  Sarah  l.orino,  Jane 
l.oiino.  1  ranees  \\ 'ilsoti.  Jane  Keye>.  Kli/.a  Loni;. 
worth.  Cclina  Morris,  Charlotte  Rogers.  Mary 
Koov:s.  Fli/ab  th  Hamilton  and  Juliet  Unmet 
f.>r  hiizli  siaudiUL,'  in  other  subjects. 

Another  sehm.1  mentioned  in  the  early  accounts 
yy.i-  the  1  .mile  lloarduip  School  of  the  Misses 
I'.ailcy  on  p.r-  •>.dway  between  Market  and  Co- 
hinibia  street-  winch  in  lo*.  was  said  to  Ih-  the 
oldest  s,-li. M  ,1  ,  f  the  character  in  the  city.  In  this 
school  .me  of  lite  instructors  was  Frederick  Fck- 
stem,  the  "Father  of  Cincinnati  Art." 

Another  well  known  institution  was  the  Cin- 
cinnati hen-ale-  >chool  or  Cincinnati  Female  In 
stitiMi.  11  which,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Alberi  and 
|o!m  \Y.  i'le'.ct.  occupied  quarters  in  the  south 
win -j  of  the  Cincinnati  Collie;.  Iluildin^.  In  this 
institution  the  analytic  or  mducttve  system  was 
iodow.d  as  Inn-  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  minds 
of  yoiiii"  yy..;  .en.  The  -Indus  were  divided  into 
four  .1.  ;>artiia  tits  coviprisitic'  all  the  practical  and 
ornamental  branches  of  lemaie  education  and  the 
location  of  th.'s.    oentle'iun  in  Cincinnati  was 

cotisid.  r- d  ;i  matter  of  public  interest.  I'd  .th  of 
the  principals  were  men  of  standing  m  the  edu- 
cational world  where  they  were  known  because 
of  a  s,  rie-  of  s,-h.».l  |i.»  ks  published  by  theni. 

I  he  CI.  r  was  a  iii.iiil»  r  of  that  .  harmed  circle 
known  as  the  C-l!e-e  of  Tea.  hers  and  of  him 

Maiislu  l.1  say  s  ; 

"  rt     Picket,    p resident    of    the    C.ille-e  of 

I  1  izb.  i  s  was  a  venerable,  •_■  ra . -haired  man.  who 
1i.il  b.  -11  for  pftv  Mats  a  pia.ti.'.d  teacher.      *  * 
llz  v.  as  a  iv  st  tli'T oi'-.h  teacher,  and  a 
-••an  .1  cl-.      Cad,  and  filled  with  Zeal  and  ilevo 
ti.  n  f..r  th.-  pr..t'«-.si,.t«  of  teaching,     lb-  was  a 
1  1.  •■undid  •  1  . 1  •  1    and  1  can  -.11  of  him  that  I 
u.-vci    km  yy    a    ran  ol   ii---re  pure,  disinterested 
/1  a!   1:1   'In    .-.-.Use  of  .duration,     lie  presided  in 
•|p  ,•.  v.  :  <•  w  :'li  on  at  .'-ontty .  and  in  all  the  pet- 
".    e   I  it  -o\  ,  t-  -  1.  .    w  '•  -  eh   .11  •  -<    •  ••  u  r. . !   oil   on  the 
f  -iie.  •'  v,  •■•-."     1  Mans-;,. Drake,  p.  J.;.-) 
In  is  ■<.  tl-.s  ,1.  lien  rad-d  I':,  kit's  Femalc 

\.  1'.  1;.'.  s.i'ps  ■..  have  been  local'  d  on  the 
s,     -i  .     -1  .    •:;,  r  of  \  hi,   and  h:flh  streets       I  his 

:p-oo---  n    -p.  os  ;,s  the  Cincinnati  Female  In- 
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~t it ulc  in  the  Directory  of  1840.  We  are  told  in 
a  local  paper  of  April,  1830,  that  the  examina- 
tions and  graduating  exercises  of  the  schcxd  were 
con tm tied  lor  three  days.  There  were  at  that 
time  150  young  ladies  in  the  school.  Flcven  gold 
medals  were  gracefully  distributed  in  the  pro 
ence  of  a  crowded  audience  by  D.  K.  Kste  and  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Kev.  Mr.  Deiinisoii  and 
Kev.  1  ihiotliv  Flint,  both  of  which  are  sum- 
marized in  the  journal, —  Flint's  Monthly  West- 
cm  Rcvtc.e.  For  a  time  the  Tickets  edited  the 
educational  journal  known  as  the  Western  Actui- 
emienni  and  later  the  l.dneatunuil  Pisscniiiiutni. 

Kev.  I  .  P.  McKee  kept  the  Cincinnati  Fnglish 
and  Classical  Academy  on  1  bird  street  near  the 
l'..st  (  ifiice  from  i8jo  to  18J0.  This  school  com- 
prised preparatory,  Fnglish,  scientific  and  classi- 
cal departments. 

Another  school  mentioned  in  i8j<>  was  that  of 
Kev.  Hlijah  Slack,  presi<lent  of  the  college,  which 
occupied  the  rooms  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  Pudding.  This  seems  to  have 
Ix-eti  distinguished  for  its  valuable  apparatus. 
We  are  told  in  fact  that  at  this  time  there  were 
al»out  50  schools  in  the  city.  In  addition  to  those 
ahead)  named  some  of  the  more  important  ones 
were  under  the  care  of  Mr.  I  athcart.  M.  ( i.  Will- 
iams (011  Third  between  Main  ami  Sycamore). 
Mr.  Kininont.  Mr.  TalUrt  ion  Fifth  U'tween 
\  ine  and  Race  streets!.  Mr.  W  inwright,  Mr. 
Chute,  Mr.  W  ing  ami  Mr.  Morecraft. 

The  principal  of  tbe-e  school-  was  probably 
that  of  AK-vjjidiT  Kjimioiit ,  the  Scotchman  who 
came  to  Citicitmati  from  Pennsylvania  probably 
in  i.S^>.  His  school  in  t8_'<)  was  at  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Main  and  included  a  preparatory  class 
and  two  departments,  one  covering  mathematics, 
classics  and  the  general  branches  of  education 
and  the  other  particularly  dev.. ted  to  the  Spanish 
and  French  languages  and  the  higher  branches 
of  Fnglish  education,  <  >f  the  head  of  this  school, 
also  one  of  the  C  ollege  of  Teachers,  Mansfield 
speaks  as  follows  : 

"Alexander  kinniont  might  be  called  an  apo-tle 
of  classical  learning.  If  others  considered  the 
classics  necessary  to  an  education,  he  thought 
them  the  one  thing  needful,  the  pdlar  and  the 
foundation  of  solid  learning.  For  this  he  con- 
tended with  the  zeal  of  martvrs  for  their  creed: 
and  if  ever  the  classics  revcived  aid  from  the 
manner  in  which  the>  were  han.lled.  tin  v  received 
it  from  him.  He  was  familiar  with  every  pass- 
age of  the  great  Creek  and  Roman  authors  and 
eloquent  in  their  praise  W  hen  he  s)«'ki  ujhui 
the  subject  of  classical  learning,  he  seemed  to  be 


animated  with  the  spirit  of  a  mother  defending 
her  child.  He  s|M>ke  with  heart-warm  fervor, 
and  seemed  to  throw  the  wings  of  his  strong  in- 
tellect around  his  subject. 

"Mr.  kininont  was  a  Scotchman,  lxirn  near 
Montrose.  Angusshire.  lie  very  early  evinced 
blight  talents,  and  having  but  one  arm,  at  altout 
twelve  vears  of  age  was  providentially  compelled 
to  pursue  the  real  hent  of  his  taste  and  genius  to- 
ward learning.  In  school  and  college  he  Ik. re  otT 
the  first  prizes,  and  advanced  with  rapid  steps 
in  the  career  of  know  ledge.     *  * 

"kininont  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
those  who  knew  him;  and  to  me  he  hail  the  air 
and  character  of  a  man  of  superior  genius,  and 
1  what  is  very  rare  1  of  one  whose  learning  was 
et|iial  to  his  genius."    (Mansfield's  Drake,  pp. 

It  is  said  when  kininont  first  came  to  the  city 
which  must  have  Wen  before  18J7,  a  professor- 
ship was  offered  him  in  the  Cincinnati  College 
for  a  salary  of  Sj.ooo  a  year,  a  very  high  salary 
for  that  time.  He  preferred  however  to  be  in- 
dependent as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  directed  by  a 
faculty  or  by  trustees.  "  Think  of  my  being  told 
how  te>  teach  school  by  a  set  of  professional  doii- 
kevs."  His  academy  was  located  on  Race  street 
between  Fifth  and  I.ongwoith  streets  and  his 
name  and  fame  survived  long  in  the  memory  of 
his  fellow  citizens  and  of  his  scholars.  After  his 
death  bis  widow  continued  as  a  school  teacher 
for  some  vears. 

Another  of  the  earlier  schools  for  young  ladies 
was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janus  Kvland  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Svcamore  which  was  es. 
tablished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  "twenties"  and 
was  maintained  for  almost  30  vears.  It  was  af- 
terwards at  Fifth  and  N  ine  streets  and  stood 
later  on  the  west  side  of  Walnut  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  stretls  and  later  on  Fourth  west  of 
Vine  stre  t  Mrs.  Kvland  who  was  the  principal 
tignre  111  this  school  was  an  Fnglishwoman  of 
culture  vv  lit  1  succeeded  in  attracting  to  her  school 
the  larger  part  of  the  pupils  of  the  Western  Fe- 
male Institute  founded  by  the  two  daughters  of 
Lyman  I '.cither.  Caiharine  and  Harriet,  about 
the  \ear  iS.Vt  I ''is  institution  was  also  on  the 
corner  <  f  Fourth  and  Svcamore  streets  in  the 
rooms  originally  occupied  bv  the  Kvland  school. 
Tin  school  w.ts  subsequently  carried  '>n  by  Miss 
Mary  Duttoti  of  Hartford.  Connecticut,  win » 
hnallv  returned  to  New  Fnglatid.  leaving  her 
ptipils  i>,  tbe  care  of  the  Rvlands. 

In  lS.'o  a  classical  school  was  established  bv 
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J.  !•'.  Itnles  in  the  Cincinnati  College  Building. 
This  school  apparently  lasted  but  a  short  tunc. 

Another  school  for  soung  ladies  was  kept  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Truc~dt.ll  on  Walnut  street 
near  tile  Knott  Baptist  Church  while  the  Misses 
Wood  kept  a  similar  school  on  1'ike  Ik t ween 
Syninies  and  hiith  streets  anil  Mr.  Dickinson 
k>'pt  the  monitorial  school  in  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege edifice.  In  the  Directors  of  iX-t)  ap|»cars 
the  name  of  L.  C.  Levin  who  kepi  a  clas-ical 
school  we  are  told  at  Sixth  and  Vine  -treets. 
His  pupils  took  |>ari  in  a  parade  on  July  I'otirth 
of  thai  year.  I  hi-  self  -  d  is  opposed  to  have 
lnen  <>n  the  site  of  the  present  Hull>crt  Block. 
An  account  of  this  corner  wheri'  afterwarcls  was 
the  <  ia/etle  Bnildinc;  and  now  is  the  llulln-rt 
l!|oek  was  jjiveii  in  the  historical  numUr  of  the 
paper  puhlisheil  April  J<>,  |S"o: 

"The  very  first  building  on  llus  lot  was  a 
school  house,  lunlt  more  than  hits  scars  ami. 
There  are  mans  men  and  women  m  <  incinnati 
who  have  vivid  recollections  of  Wind's  sch. . ,] 
house,  which  si<>od  i in  the  southeast  comer  <>f 
Sixth  and  Vine.  It  was  :l  frame  building,  a  hivh 
si..r\  r>r  st,.rv  and  a  half.  Tlu  entrance  was  ,  .11 
Sixth  street,  and  the  tloor  was  constructed  like 
that  of  a  theatre,  rising  from  die  south  end  of 
the  buildinc  to  the  north.  The  teacher  occupied 
a  sort  of  stave  at  the  south  en<l.  and  bs  this  ar- 
rangement had  before  his  eves  every  pupil.  I  he 
l«.\s  occupied  the  cast  side,  and  the  "iris  the  west 
side,  next  to  Vine  street.  William  W  til"  was  the 
founder  and  builder  of  llns  -i  hool.  I  le  died 
s,  H  HI  after  this  »eh.«>l  was  opened,  and  then  l  d- 
ward  W  ini:.  his  son.  took  up  the  work  and  kept 
til.  school  onitie;  for  a  ion-  time.  The  house  |>e- 
iliU  well  adapted  to  "isme;  shows,  .  r  c\!ubil|.  ms. 
a-  thes  wire  edit. I.  Mr  Will'  fre.[iienth  misc 
that  sort  of  amusement  to  his  pupils  ,md  patrons. 
At  one  of  these,  Mr  W  1'.  Mulbert.  lb- 11  a 
mere  lad.  p!as,d  the  part  of  William  "Cell's  s,  ,n. 
In  the  la1e  S.  S.  I  1  l"i  1  unediv  n's  W'-'liani  Tell, 
in  the  thrilhnv.  dt.on.i  which  intr.slu.  .  s  the  , \- 

citing  s.  vik   .  .f  s|  tmv.  the  apple  olT  the  K  '.  - 

bead     To  the  unerring  a:m  of  Master  I  "H  on 
medieu's   atross.   and   to  the   heroic   brav,  rs  o. 
Mast,  r  llulbert.  who  endured  (he  ordeal  with, 
out  ptntmc.  hi-i  is,  !f  m  ran cm  ,  f  the  nrr.  -w  .  ar«  w  ••. 
perhaps.  1  f  1  ■  1  Tti'!  lor  the  present  i.a.mtte  f'.n  '  l 

"This  piotner  W  mi-  seho..;  horn,    h.saim    1  tie 
of  the  (itst  s,  hi « >I  h.  i's.  .  -if  tC    pnMv  or  C"-" 
11,011  school  -i.lin.     1  ie  .r-.m  Crah.m\  a  m  if  who 
e.uti.  s  i.-..rc  \n  •w!ed..:.   I-'  I  -.'I.  Vila!;  m  hi-  h<  cd 
than  am  man  1m  if.-.  wa«  ,,n,   of  the  In:-:  ,  -  of 


the  common  schools,  and  he  rented  this  school 
building  lor  the  Use  of  the  Second  Ward  school. 
Here  Mr  ( iraham  a|ipeare«l  frc,|ucntly  as  an  ex- 
amine;, for  he  was  an  active  man  in  those  dass, 
and  knew  how  ncccs>ary  >t  was  to  inaugurate 
strict  discipline.  The  common  schools  were  new, 
an<l  were  not  popular.  The  name  common'  was 
distasteful.  Mr.  <  .raham  |>crsoiialls  examined 
am  pupil  tu  1  hi  s<||o,.]s.  He  |H>puiaruci|  the 
s  .  stem  h\  causing  ail  the  teachers  and  pupils  to 
appear,  once  a  year  at  least,  in  procession  through 
the  si  reels,  and  sIN,n  had  the  pleasure  of  scenic; 

the  common  scl  !  sWcm  rcgaidcd  as  one  of  the 

institutions  di  serving  tile  highest  esteem." 

Another  school  mentioned  as  early  as  iHj<j  was 
that  of  Nathaniel  Holies  whose  academy  on 
\\ist,rn  row  between  1  tttll  and  l.oiigssorth  con- 
tinued 111  existence  for  some  sears.  llie  cele- 
hratid  tioscii't.  Mrs.  Caroline  Lev  llentz.  cslah- 
hsli.  d  a  popular  female  seminary  on  Third  street 

e.  ist  ot  I ',: .  1.1,  Isvas .  Associated  ss  nil  her  was 
bet  hiisli.itid  Nicholas  Marcclhis  I  lent/,  a  hreneh- 
niau  ssho  had  studied  medicine  and  learned  the 
art  of  mmiatnre  painting  m  1'aris  and  emigrated 
from  I'atis  in  1 S 1 1  >  ;l|  the  age  of  U,  lie  had 
taught  (tench  and  painting  m  various  parts  of 
the  cast,  heme;  tor  two  wars  associated  svith 
«  k/o| -of  Itanc rot  1  111  hi~  seh. -  I  at  No-thhampton. 

this  Too,-  he  m.itriid  the  daughter  of  (.ell. 
John    W  Lit  1110      l  "i    the   '"our   sears  preceding 

iS^'he  was  pr.. i'ess,,r  ot  modern  languages  and 
Ulies  I, •tins  m  the  (  uisersits  of  North  Carolina, 
hi  the  iellov.  mo  w-ar  Ik  moved  to  ». 'ovine; ton  ami 
111  tS-j  or  ie',;.<  w:th  his  wife  he  ti->k  chart;,-  of 
the  seminars  mentioned  al*oe  I  nfortiinately 
thi  \  ihd  not  remain  sen,  lone;,  but  during  thtir 
residence  heie  th«  s  made  a  t:i,  -st  markeil  lmpres- 
si.  .n.    >nl  s'  .|ti'  nth    thes    conducted   »chooU  in 

\'.d..im.i,  (.eor-ia  and  l:":,.rida  to  which  |x>iut-i 
thes  ha.'.  1-e.  i!  ol.hi:.  d  to  move  on  aovunt  of  the 
h  aiih  of   l':..li-s,,i    llet.l/.     hi  the  s,»ial  circle 

'.  s.  •  b\  V  atistn  Id.  Mrs.  Ilent/  ssas  cotisptc- 
it.  i-s  1.,  .Mi  .-i  pel -1^1  and  maimers  and  none  saw 
h.  r  ,:  ••]  ..;il  a-l'iiitmi:  \\  ln!e  at  (  H\ lilotoii  Mrs, 
I  lent/,  uli  -  had  ssritli  ii  a  p.  fin  and  novel  and  a 
lie..   '•,    1  .  f.  te   -1, 1    \%        I  j    sears  old.  Competed 

f.  1  a  .S-,  ..  ••.  ■  /  .  .\\,  r<  d  f  ■  a  pl.i  s  bs  the  \rcll 
St"  •  I  1  '"•  iv,  vi  1  "■  :!a  it  I'  'v.,.  I  he  pn/e  wa«i 
■  ',  le.  m  r  i  a  ill.  tr. 1. .  .f  'Delaia  ,-r  tilt 
\  1  .a  ••!>  I  .1  |'.  '  w'  •ell  ss  :  -  pt  •  .  in,  .  d  .  .11  the  -ta-e 
:m.l  V.  :  ,s  ■  '.  ■  M  u  d  \n  t  Ham  ds  "1-1- 
e-  1 M  W  .  st,  r:i  W  1'  is'  ss  i-  .,,-t..;  at  l  m- 
.  ■  ■:  '  ---I.-,  ■;  •■  1 .1 1 1  1- s  1 1 ,  d  She  also 
ssi  •',  I  ,  •  (e,-.Ms  and  mans  stories  arid 
lee.,!--    ,.f    sshah    i,;.i»«>    solum,  s    uete    s.  ,1,1  in 
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titter  scars,  a  large  number  for  that  time.  The 
scene  of  licr  trashily  T-unorah"  was  laid  on 
tlu-  l>anks  of  tlic  Ohio  ami  the  la-roino  was  a 
love  siik  Indian  squaw.  Two  daughters  of  the 
Hent/Cb  achieved  distinction  in  later  years  in 
the  literary  world,  one  of  whom.  Carolina,  was 
!«ini  in  Cincinnati  during  the  residence  of  the 
parents  here.  Poth  Professor  and  Mrs.  Heutz 
died  at  Marianna,  Florida,  in  iS'o. 

In  the  early  "thirties"  in  addition  to  the  schools 
already  described  mention  may  he  made  of  those 
of  A.  M.  Polton  on  lCItu  street.  |ao>h  liorton  on 
West  I- 1 1 tli  street.  J.  Jones  at  Fifth  and  Vine 
sireet>.  Andrew  Donougb  on  Main  -ireet,  the 
i'erkins  School  on  Third  and  the  Woodbury 
School  on  Fifth  street.  There  was  also  an 
Vlelpha  Seminary  with  Thomas  II.  Ouinan  a- 
prineipal  on  Walnut  street  and  a  female  academy 
<>!'  Mrs.  Tallant  and  Miss  Davis  on  Fourth  street 
and  a  school  of  Mrs.  I  omstock  on  Sixth  street. 
A  little  more  pretentious  was  the  Cincinnati  Acad- 
emy at  Fourth  and  Walnut  streets  in  which  W. 
Hop  wood  was  the  professor  of  mathematics  and 
languages  and  J.  L.  and  David  L.  Talbott,  pro- 
tcss<      m  the  Fnglish  department. 

In  iS.vo  appears  the  name  of  a  more  distin- 
guisheil  man.  at  the  head  of  ( ).  M.  Mitchel's  In- 
stitute of  Science  and  Language  at  the  corner 
of  ('.roadway  and  Third. 

I  k  illing's  Academy  was  in  the  basement  of  the 
Stvond  I'lc-'ntcrian  Church  and  that  of  J.  W. 
Johnson  on  tin-  northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Kace.  K.  Stone,  an  acconntant.  kept  a  commer- 
cial academy  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Main  streets.  In  the  directory  of  the  same 
year  (  iS.vM.  Insidcs  the  female  academic',  of 
Picket.  Kyland.  Tallant.  Dr.  Locke.  Comstock, 
Wood.  Dutton.  antl  Tappan.  are  mentioned  those 
of  Mr-.  Wright  on  Walnut  near  Third,  Mrs. 
H..pwood  ou  Walnut  between  Second  and  Third 
and  Mrs.  |  annht  ar  mi  Sixth  between  W  alnut 
aii'l  \  inc. 

In  the  -choo!  of  Milo  Ct.  Williams  alrcadv 
mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  usual  courses  were 
taught  manual  training  and  the  principles  of  the 
!  Utted  States  Consttuiii'  -n.  This  w'as  the  first 
technical  school  in  the  city.  Mr.  Williams  after- 
wards moved  to  Dayton  whetc  li-  founded  the 
fir>t  professedly  technical  school  in  the  West. 

tiik  prut  ic  m  in-oi-s 

i  'I  Cincinnati  owe  their  being  to  Nathan  CuU- 
ford  who  was  not  ont\  the  author  of  the  laws 
which  made  possjM,  their  organization,  but  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  keeping  up  in; crest  in  the 


matter.  A  name  to  be  associated  with  that  of 
Guilford  for  all  times  is  that  of  Micajah  T.  Will- 
iams, die  father  of  internal  improvements  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  He  and  Guilford  associated 
tluniselvvs  together  and  joined  their  causes. 
Another  name  that  should  stand  with  these  is 
that  of  Samuel  lx-wis. 

Nathan  <  iuilford  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
'  and  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  liegan  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  Cincinnati  about  1816.  He  im- 
mediately took  an  interest  in  the  matter  of  public 
education  and  joined  hands  with  Samuel  Lewis 
and  other  advocates  of  the  system.  He  published 
a  Utter  in  iS-»_»  advocating  a  general  tax  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  schools  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Genera!  Assembly  of  the  next  year. 
P.y  ret-on  of  his  interest  in  the  matter,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  would  create 
adequate  means  of  education.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Fphrriim  Cutler  of  Marietta  he  succeeded 
in  passing  through  the  Legislature  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary t.  lSjs,  which  authorized  the  assessment  of 
one-half  mill  on  the  value  of  all  taxable  property. 
Strangely  enough  the  law  was  much  opposed  by 
the  larger  tax  payers  of  Cincinnati,  by  the  propri- 
etors of  private  schools  and  by  the  very  class  that 
it  was  intended  to  Ix'nctit  w  ho  objected  to  hav  ing 
their  children  known  as  charity  scholars.  The 
story  is  told  of  a  wealthy  citizen  who  upbraided 
one  of  those  who  had  voted  for  the  law  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his 
fellow  citizens  and  had  mortgaged  all  their  prop- 
erly irredeemably  and  forever,  t  iuilford.  Lewis 
and  Williams  as  well  as  others  took  up  the  cause 
and  it  was  not  long  until  the  great  majority  of 
thinking  people  Ivcgan  to  favor  the  common 
schools,  Tin-  bill  was  however  inadequate  and 
ni)  special  result  came  from  it.  Col.  Andrew 
Mack  introduced  into  the  Senate  during  the  ses- 
sions of  tSjS  and  iS.'i;  a  bill  to  amend  the  charter 
|  of  the  city.  The  friends  of  education  took  this 
op|H>rltmits  to  oKtain  for  the  city  the  right  to  nr- 
|  gant/e  her  own  schools  and  pav  for  their  main- 
I  tcnanec  by  local  taxation.  This  bill  which  be 
*  came  a  law  |Krmitte.|  the  Council  to  divide  the 
ciiv  into  10  districts  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
citv  to  provide  for  the  support  of  common 
sell- i-  ls.  t<>  purchase  land  and  build  school  houses 
and  in  addition  to  the  tax  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar  for 
the  purchase  of  site*  and  erection  of  buildings  to 
lev\  an  additional  mill  for  teachers  antl  fuel.  The 
scli.:oN  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
Hoard  of  Trustees  ;,nd  Visitors  to  be  chosen  an- 
nually on  the  first  Monday  in  April  by  the  quali- 
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tied  voters  of  the  city  and  this  l>oard  was  to  ap- 
jHunt  six  citizens  ami  examiners.  I  he  trusties 
elected  for  the  first  year  were:  Nathan  Cmlford, 
l>avi<l  Root.  Calvin  lletchcr.  Oliver  M.  S|K-neer 
ami  J.  I'.ucklcv.  <  Hivtr  M.  Spincer  tx-cainc  the 
first  president.  The  examiners  appointed  were 
Timothy  i;lint.  Henry  Starr,  llcllainy  Storcr, 
Jesse  Kimliall.  Km*.  Woixlruff  and  Lewis  How- 
ell.    (  Directory  of  iK.'o.  > 

.Wording  to  the  official  minute  book  at  the 
I  "it  y  Hall,  at  a  meet  in  j;  at  <  ittilford's  house  in 
Jnlv,  tS-'o.  Messrs.  Hint  and  Howell  were  ap- 
p'inted  examiners  for  thru  years,  Starr  and 
Calvin  Wash  hum  for  two  vears  ami  Rellamy 
Storer  and  lnos  \\  i  m  h  Irut't  lor  one  \ear.  Na- 
than (lUilfonl  acted  a-  chairman  of  this  meet- 

The  original  buildings  were  of  brick  or  stone 
two  stories  hioh  and  intended  to  contain  two 
school  room-  each.  <  >nc  stood  on  the  river  bank 
near  the  l-'ront  Street  I'nmpinc;  \\  < irks  and  the 
other  on  Svcamore  and  Fifth.  There  wire  7"  I 
or  No  pupils  anil  two  teachers,  Stephen  Wheeler 
am!  J.  F.  Kasterhrook.  A  little  later  a  building 
was  aciptired  on  Franklin  -treet  and  one  on  ( "on- 
cjress  stn-it.  l  ater  one  on  Fourth  near  Smith 
w.i-  ae<|iiired  .  this  was  known  a-  the  "I'rofjtovvn' 
-chool  Another  was  acquired  on  Race  near 
l-ront.  The  sch<«'l  Ituildtiii;-  wen  utterly  inade- 
quate and  were  nt..tc  calculated  to  encourage  the 
-[.read  of  di-ea-e  than  that  "t  education.  It  was 
at  tin-  time  that  tierce  t  irahatn.  one  of  Cm 
eimiati's  n,os(  philanthropic  citi/ciis,  came  for- 
ward and  employed  an  architect  to  draw  the  de- 
sign of  a  "MiMlel  Scln*  .lhou-i "  w  hich  w  as  built 
bv  bun  on  his  own  lot  on  the  we-t  si ■  It-  of  Race 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  street-.  In  order  to 
catch  the  public  esc  the  house  vva-  surmounted 
hv  a  cupola.  <  .rahani  after  the  completion  of 
the  buildiiii:  offered  tin-  whole  propertv  to  the 
Council  for  the  cost  of  the  building.  They  re- 
fii-i-d  at  first  to  p.n  tin  amount  but  finally  ac- 
cepted the  -chool  house,  paving  for  all  except 
the  cost  of  the  cu|*>ta.  This  budding  was  com- 
pleted  in  the  summer  of  iX^y  Nine  others  ) v-it 
termd  after  it  were  afterwards  built  at  the  c«i-t 
of  a  little  oxer  !>  i  >.<«  » >.  Thev  were  of  brick.  two  . 
sti.rie-  hiji  and  with  two  rooms  on  each  floor. 
I'lie  lio\s  occupied  the  lower  floor  and  the  cirls 
the  npjK-r  one.  C  orr>c  Craham.  t.««.  suites  ted 
the  cultivation  of  the  public  interest  in  the  com- 
mon school-  b\  havine;  examinations  open  to  the 
public  accompanied  with  -p,  cchmikin;;  and  pa-  j 
t.i.Vs.  \  vcrv  successful  parade  ua-  held  on  j 
litlv  4.  to.vv    •         of  the  teachers  refused  to  J 
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march  and  were  discharged  for  obstinancy.  The 
numlK-r  of  pupils  m  the  procession  was  estimated 
at  U-s  than  _\<>o<>.  1  There  were  but  i.</k>  en- 
rolled pupils  m  the  schools.)  In  1S3.1  there 
were  44  tcacherx  and  j.400  pupil-  and  m  1K41 
nine  public  school  houses,  .m  teachers  anil  5,0011 

|)U[)lls. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  systematic  course 
of  study,  but  each  trustee  selected  such  a  course 
of  study  as  he  thought  jin>|HT.  Hie  b>oks  in  use 
mclude.l  Hall's  "School  Companion."  I'icriioint's 
"National  Reader,"  Ruter's  "Arithmetic."  I'al 
bott's  "Primary  t  icoejraphy."  Parley's  "First 
I'.m.l  of  llistor\.'  Kirkham's  " F.ni;lish  Cram- 
tnar."  U  ebster's  "^pelline;  I  I.  «  1,  and  Alphaliet." 

At  til  st  there  w  as  no  sii|>crintcmlciH  and  the 
schools  were  controlled  by  the  hoard  of  Trus- 
tees cotnpi.-ed  of  iw  mcml>cr  from  each  ward. 
In  |S|-  the-  imiiilH-r  of  m-  jnbers  iiicrca-cd  to  two 
from  each  ward.  The  teacher-'  salaries  wire 
very  low.  the  men  receiving  from  S^oo  to  $500 
a  \ear  and  the  women  from  S_*oo  to  $_'so.  No 
attempt  was  made  a!  systematic  yradin-;  or  class- 
ification until  iS  Vand  even  then  the  >otan  was 
not  very  definitely  carried  out. 

The  teachers  formed  a  faculty  association  in 
lSv.  which  met  twice  a  month  to  prepare  plan- 
tor  the  improvement  of  the  school  and  to  hold 
conferences  with  the  trustee-  \boin  this  time 
the  first  step  was  taken  towards  umtimr  the  coin- 
mon  schools  and  the  biyh  schools.  I  he  trustees 
of  Woodward  Hiyh  School  offend  to  receive  for 
that  vear  for  gratuitous  instruction  |ol»..\s  Itiin 
the  common  schools  to  Ik-  -  lectid  b\  the  Scb-ml 
Hoard. 

Although  the  condition  of  the  public  schools 
dnriii"  this  period  was  sininwhrit  chaotic  ami  the 
mind  of  the  pei-ptc  had  ml  \et  Im-c  .me  ctilirCv 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  popular  education,  the 
progress  made  was  sure  and  steady  and  enough 
to  make  p>  s-ible  the  compati  reorganisation  of 
the  s\siem  in  the  bi^iimmi;  "f  the  second  half 
centurv  of  lhc  citv's  existence  ii|H.n  a  plan  which 
has  practically  continue. I  m  operation  to  the 
present  day. 

The  presiding  oft'icers  of  the  b-ar-l  durint;  this 
time  were  <  'liver  \l  Spi'ticer.  Nathan  tiutlford. 
l'e\!oTi  S.  Svmmes  and  Flam  l\  I  .an  >n. 

A  description  of  the  scli-s,!  parade  <>f  j R ^ 5  is 
t:ivrn  bv  Miss  Marttncau  : 

••  The  montine;  of  the  nimteetith  <\v*\c  brightly 
down  on  the  fr-tival  of  the  dnv.  It  was  the  an- 
niversary of  the  ojK'nmi.'  of  the  common  schools. 
So'i'e  of  the  schools  pa--ed  our  windows  in  pro- 
ce-sioii,  their  banners  tlress0|  ujth  garlands,  and 
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the  children  gay  with  flowers  ami  ribands.  A 
lady  who  was  sitting  with  mo  remarked,  this  is 
"itr  p>pulaee.'  I  thought  <>f  the  expression 
m.  -nth,*  afterward,  when  the  gentlemen  e>f  l.in- 
•.  1 1t.1t i  ir.et  tn  pass  resolution.*,  on  the  subject  of 
aholittonisin,  and  when  one  of  the  resolutions 
re-commended  mobbing  as  a  retribution  for  the 
•  lf.ciis-.ioti  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  law  at- 
!■  *r<ltn>4  no  punishment  for  free  discussion. 
Antony*  th<ise  who  moved  and  seconded  these  res- 
olutions, and  formed  a  deputation  to  threaten  an 
advocate  of  free  discussi.ni,  were  some  of  the 
merchants  who  form  the  aristocracy  of  the  place; 
and  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  was  the  accom- 
plished lawyer  whom  1  mentioned  altovc.  and  who 
told  me  that  the  object  of  his  life  is  law-reform 
in  Ohio!  The  'populace'  of  whom  the  lady  was 
justly  proud  have,  in  no  case  that  I  know  of, 
Im  cii  the  law  -breakers,  and  in  as  far  as  the  '|>op- 
tilacc'  means  not  the  multitude.'  but  'the  vulgar." 
1  do  not  agree  with  the  lady  that  these  children 
were  the  ttopulacc.  Sonic  of  the  patrons  ami 
prize  givers  afterward  proved  themselves  'the 
vulgar'  of  the  city. 

"The  children  were  neatly  and  tastefully 
dressed.  A  great  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  costume  of  little  boys  in  Kngland  within 
recollection;  but  I  never  saw  such  graceful 
children  as  the  little  hoys  in  America,  at  least  in 
their  summer  dress.  They  are  slight,  active  and 
free.  I  remarked  that  several  were  barefoot, 
though  in  other  respects  well  clad;  and  I  found 
that  many  put  off  shoes  and  stockings  from 
choice  1  luring  the  three  hot  months.  Others  were 
barefoot  from  poverty— children  of  recent  set- 
tlers and  of  the  poorest  class  of  the  community. 

"We  set  out  for  the  church  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
cession had  passed,  and  arrived  before  the  doors 
were  o|>cncd  A  platform  had  been  erected  be- 
low the  pulpit,  and  on  it  were  seated  the  mayor 
and  principal  gentlemen  of  the  city.  The  two 
thousand  children  then  filed  in.  The  report  was 
read,  and  proved  very  satisfactory.  These  schools 
were  established  by  a  cordial  union  of  various 
t«>litical  and  religious  parties;  and  nothing  could 
I*-  more  promising  than  the  prospects  of  the  in- 
stitution as  to  funds,  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
class  benefited,  and  as  to  the  continued  union  of 
their  Item-factors.  Several  Ixivs  then  gave  sped, 
mens  of  elocution,  which  wire  highly  amusing. 
Thcv  seemed  to  suffer  under  no  faNe  shame  and 
to  have  no  misgiving  about  the  effect  of  the  ve- 
hement action  they  hail  been  taught  to  employ.  I 
wondered  how  many  of  them  would  speak  in 
Congress  hereafter.    It   seems  doubtful  to  me 


w  hether -the  present  generation  of  Americans  are 
not  ..in  m  their  calculations  about  the  value  and 
mllticiKV  <it  |>opular  oratory.  They  ought  cer- 
tainly to  know  best  ;  but  I  never  saw  an  oration 
produce  nearly  so  much  effect  as  l>ooks,  news- 
papers, and  conversation.    «    *  * 

'Many  prizes  of  Ixtoks  were  given  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  platform  and  the  exercises  closco 
with  an  address  from  the  pulpit." 

I.ANK    I  IIIOI  . H  UM.  SKMINAkY. 

Aii  institution  whose  name  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  of  Cincinnati  and  which  was  or- 
ganized during  this  period  is  l.atic  Theological 
Seminary.  W'c  are  told  that  as  early  as  tXi<j 
Klnathan  Kemper  and  Peter  II.  Kemper  devoted 
eight  acres  of  land  or)  Walnut  Hills  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  W  alnut  IIUIs  Academy  established  that 
war  by  Rev.  James  Kemper  011  the  manual  lalmr 
principle.  Here  for  five  or  six  years  the  Creek 
and  Latin  languages  were  taught  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education.  This  circum- 
stance was  an  important  one  in  determining  the 
location  of  the  seminary  which  was  finally  erect- 
ed at  this  |x>int. 

In  iKjo.  I!.  Kane  and  brother,  merchants  of 
New  (  Means. and  members  of  the  P.aptist  Church, 
proposed  to  the  I'.aptists  of  Cincinnati  to  lend 
assistance  to  a  plan  for  the  education  of  pious 
and  indigent  young  men.  The  I'.aptists  declined 
the  proposition  and  then  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  there  should  be  a  partnership  affair, 
the  Presbyterians  abo  sharing  the  undertaking. 
This  proposition  the  Presbyterians  declined, 
whereupon  the  offer  was  made  to  them  alone.  At 
a  meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Sep- 
tember 2~.  iSjX.  the  proposition  of  Messrs.  I  .a  tic 
was  considered  and  the  plan  of  the  institution 
discussed.  In  <  Vtobcr  of  the  following  vcar  an 
association  was  formed  t<>  establish  a  seminary  of 
learning.  Samuel  Caldwell  offered  to  give  2$ 
to  30  acres  near  the  village- of  Carthage  for  a 
site.  Klnathan  Kemper  offered  to  sell  for  the 
same  purpose  too  acres  on  Walnut  Hills  for 
S7.s<">  and  William  Car\  offered  a  farm  on  the 
pike-  between  College  Hill  and  Mount  Heasant. 
part  of  which  he  would  donate  and  pari  he  would 
sell  for  $1,050.  W  hile  these  offers  were  being 
considered,  Klnathan  Kemper  on  January  t,  1829. 
donated  acres  on  the  north  end  of  his  farm 
and  offen  d  to  sell  40  more  at  $4,000.  This  offer 
was  acccpud  and  the  institution  was  incorporated 
February  tt.  iSjo.  From  the  outset  it  was 
planned  to  have  a  preparatory,  a  collegiate  and  a 
theological  department.    The  course  in  the  lat- 
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u-r  iK'|>artiiK-tit  was  to  l>c  three  years.  (»e<>r^e  C. 
IWrkwilli  of  l.nwell.  Massachusetts,  was  called  to 
take  charge  and  he  accepted  and  the  Seminary 
was  opined  in  Kemper's  school  house.  Some 
$i5,orx>  seem*  to  liave  liecn  *ubscril>cd  for  the 
institution  in  this  nei^hl«>rhood  and  Arthur  Tap- 
pan  of  New  York  agreed  to  yivc  $-*<>.' >oo  to  en- 
dow a  chair,  provided  Dr.  Kccchcr  could  Ik-  ob- 
taitied.  John  Tappan  of  r.o-ton  sii!iscril>ed  $io.- 
ooo  and  Dr.  Daniel  Waldo  and  sister  suhscrihed 
S.l.ooo  more  for  various  professorships.  The 
first  building  creeled  was  the  boarding  house, 
which  o>s1  S^.(xx).  This  building  erected  in  the 
summer  of  iSy-  w:>s  destroyed  by  tire  in  tRt&. 
Hie  next  structure  undertaken  was  t lit-  dormitory 
which  was  bc^nn  in  tKij  and  built  with  money 
raised  in  Cincinnati.  The  chapel  was  finished 
some  time  In-fore  the  year  iS_V>- 

Professor  I'.cckwilh  came  We*!  t n it  remained 
a  verv  short  time,  lie  was  sent  Fast  to  solicit 
fun-Is  and  in  the  fall  of  iS.V>  he  resigned.  Therc- 
upoti  Dr.  I. \iiian  I'.eccher  wa-  .-.]>]«. .intcd  pre-i 
dent  and  professor  of  didactic  theology  hut  did 
nol  accept  until  iK*j>  Dr.  Thomas  1.  Ki^u* 
was  also  appointed  professor  of  Christian  history 
in  tK;i  and  the  following  vcar  Dr.  Calvin  I". 
Stowe  was  ap|H.nit  d  to  a  profe-*or-hip.  Dr. 
I'.cichcr  retained  hi*  connection  wiih  lite  in-titu- 
tion  mtul  1S50.  at  which  time  U'lh  he  and  l'r<>- 
fc**or  Stowe  re-tyned. 

Sonie  of  the  conditions  of  the  early  days  arc 
interesting.  The  proposition  was  made  in  1K.N1 
to  lniard  not  U  -*  than  10  nor  more  than  2$  order- 
ly well  behaved  Inc.*  from  Novcmlier  10th  to  the 
1st  of  May  following.  The  tahle  was  to  consist 
of  a  change  in  bread,  vegetables,  meats  and 
soups,  The  lod^in^  r<«im  wa*  m  the  third  story  | 
and  wa*  40  feet  loriy;  hy  1  *<  feet  wide,  well  plas- 
tered  and.  commonly  called  the  garret,  was  light- 
ed by  four  small  windows,  There  was  ;d«o  one 
la-^e  room  with  a  fireplace  common  to  all  board- 
ers and  a  dining  r<iom  which  the  students  ha  .  to 
warm  at  their  own  cxpvn-c.  I  he  price  of  this 
luxury  wa*  5m.  I- .  a  week,  candle*  and  beddini; 
no!  included,  l-'our  year*  later  the  students  pe- 
titioned tor  11  (Tee  I  ml  it  was  thought  inexpedient 
to  make  *ucli  a  radical  change.  Smoking  of  ci<;ars 
wa*  j,i..liil.ii,-d  and  students  yyetc  forhidden  to 
form  connection*  by  marria-c  on  pain  of  dismis- 
sal, A  cetiutcry  w.>*  la:. I  nit  m  the  neighborhood 
f..r  the  follo'.y irm  aino'i^  other  reasons :  'Inas- 
nrach  a*  those  who  are  *nidyi:ii:  for  the  ministry 


need  time  and  opportunity  for  meditation  ami  self- 
examination,  a  cemetery  in  proximity  to  the  ina- 
nition will  afford  a  favorable  retirement  for  that 
{MirjH.se."  Die  anti-slavery  troubles  in  the  in- 
stitution have  been  discussed  elsewhere. 

TIIK   C.Mtlol.U  SCHOOL. 

A  Catholic  parochial  sch<*>l  was  founded  alnttit 
iS.'i  and  continued  about  10  years,  whin  l!i*hop 
j  1  etiwick  merged  it  into  the  Athen.cum  which  was 
opined  <  K'tober  7.  lo"t|,  as  a  school  for  higher 
instruction.  This  was  subsequently,  in  1K40. 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Jesuit  bathers  and  finally 
iKcauic  St.  Xavicr  College. 

mi:  nii  Ki  hi  s 

The  religion*  life  of  the  community  developed 
with  the  other  phase*  of  city  life.  During  the 
year  tK_'~  tbe  hirst  I 're*bv terian  Church  was  con- 
siderably remodeled  and  111  the  following  year  a 
ureal  revival  wa*  held  in  the  church  The  scene 
at  that  tune  is  described  m  the  sermon  delivered 
at  the  commemoration  service  a  half-century  latei 
by  Key.  Dr.  S.  K.  WiNon.  a  *on  of  Kev.  b-*hna 
I..  Wilson,  who  officiated  in  the  church  as  a**i*t- 
ant  and  pastor  for  ju  year*,  making  the  continu- 
ous service  of  father  and  son  sj  year*. 

lie  was  a  boy  of  10  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  and  recollected  vividly  the  stehe>  of 
that  early  day.  mu*t  dismiss  from  your 

tnmd  all  tlie  magnificence  of  to-day  :  reduce  its 
Imputation,  and  imagine  tins  beautiful  plateau 
covered  to  a  large  extent  wilh  tre  s,  dotted  with 
houses  and  garden  plats,  while  the  environment 
of  hill*  is  covered  with  vv.hIs  tbat  form  a  Kauti- 
ftil  background.  The  streets  were  shaded,  and 
the  heat  which  we  now  feel  from  budding  and 
pavement  wa*  not  felt  then  lake  awav  tin* 
building  and  the  surrounding  building*,  and  place 
there  to  the  right  a  large  space  surrounded  by 
totnbs  and  to-nbstotie*.  among  which  children 
p!a\ed  till  ihe  1x11  called  them  into  the  church 
The  church  htuldiee;  accotrai" Klated  one  thou- 
*.md  two  hundred  per*ons  on  the  lower  floor  , 
five  hun-lred  or  six  hundred  111. .re  c.-ulil  Ik  given 
r.Nitn  in  th«-  broad  and  1.  tii;  aide,  while  the  gal- 
lery had  sitting*  for  om-  thou*and  two  hundred 
•  T  one  thousand  fiv  bundled  The  pulpit  wa* 
almost  as  high  a*  the  choir,  and  Irack  of  it  was 
a  K  *tr\  -ro<>m  for  pray  er -meet  :ni;>  and  Sunday* - 
scb«  m\." 

i      This  revival  wa*  the  ontenne  >>f  very  deliberate 
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preparation  ami  to  aspire  its  success  two  Ten- 
nessee clergymen.  Revs.  James  ( iallahcr  and 
Frederick  A.  Ross,  were  called  in.  <  >ne  of  them 
added  to  his  power  of  preacher  great  ability  as 
a  singer.  These  two  evangelist*  according  lo  the 
story  of  one  of  than  seemed  to  have  l>ccn  dis- 
couraged In  the  lack  of  interest  but  subsequently 
revert  was  had  to  the  Anxious  Seat"  which  had 
never  lieen  tried  in  Ohio  and  as  a  result  the  meet- 
ings became  very  successful. 

The  same  church  was  used  again  in  for 
the  celebration  of  the  47th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  (  )hio  where  William  M.  Com  pro- 
nounced an  oration  of  great  power.  A  dinner  was 
held  afterwards  at  the  C  ommercial  Kxchange  but 
in  deference  to  the  temperance  feeling  at  the 
time  110  wine  or  spirits  were  served. 

In  lXj<)  as  already  stated  the  Second  Prcsbyd 
tcrian  I  hurch  began  the  erection  of  its  new  ) 
building  on  the  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Fourth 
street  Utwcen  Vine  and  Race  which  had  been 
purchased  from  the  P.ank  of  the  Cnilcd  States 
for  $5,000.  The  building  was  to  cost  $30,000 
and  the  church  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
raising  the  money  to  pay  its  indebtedness.  The 
t>ank  finally  obtained  judgment,  ejecting  the 
church,  but  it  was  allowed  to  remain  and  was 
occupied  by  the  church  from  the  day  of  its  dedi- 
cation May  20,  iK*o.  for  4."  years  or  until  April 
.28.  iXjj,  when  the  congregation  moved  to  its  new 
church,  the  one  now  occupied  by  it  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  F.ighth  and  Kim  streets. 

I  >r.  Root,  the  first  pastor,  ceased  his  ministra- 
tions in  the  spring  of  1S30  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  J.yman  P.cecher.  president  of  I -me  Thci>- 
!<-gical  Seminary,  who  occupied  the  pulpit  for  II 
vears.  During  his  pastorate  the  church  increased 
rapidly  in  inlluenee  and  eventually  became  the 
most  powerful  and  wealthy  congregation  of- 
Presbyterians  in  the  city.  Dr.  P.cecher.  who  is 
regarded  by  Dr.  D.  \V.  Rhodes  a*  the  largest 
figure  in  the  first  century  of  the  religions  life 
of  t  inemnati,  was  at  (bat  time  in  the  prime  of 
bis  1  lower  and  he  -,„,n  became  one  of  the  most 
respected  ami  intlneiitial  citizens  of  the  com- 
tmmit\.  N"ot  only  this,  but  bis  presence  in  the 
city  did  much  to  fix  u|m>u  it  the  attention  of 
the  whole  country  and  to  give  to  it  the  intellec- 
tual preeminence  which  during  the  middle  part 
of  the  century  won  for  it  the  title  of  the  •Athens 
of  America." 

KcTchcr  was  Imrn  in  New  Haven.  Connecticut, 

3« 


October  2,  1775.  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
foremost  preachers  of  the  day  long  before  he 
came  to  Cincinnati.  He  was  a*  great  contro- 
versialist and  had  taken  a  most  active  part  in 
the  war  against  intemperance,  in  the  I  nitarian 
controversy  and  in  the  defection  of  Dr.  (.'ban 
ning  and  others.  I'pon  the  establishment  of 
I -me  Si  miliary,  he  fell  that  this  could  be  made 
a  nucleus  from  which  ideas  could  circulate 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Here  could  be 
trained  young  men  who  as  ministers  of  the  Cos- 
pel  could  become  propagandists.  After  his  ar- 
rival here  he  kept  up  his  controversial  writings, 
publishing  among  other  things  a  tract  calling 
attention  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  danger  of 
Roman  Catholic  supremacy  in  the  West.  His 
discussions  in  the  Seminary  with  relation  to  the 
slavery  tpustion  are  referred  (o  elsewhere.  He 
was  formally  elected  |iastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  March  11.  1833.  although  he 
had  supplied  the  pulpit  since  his  arrival  in  the 
city.  November,  and  continued  there  until 

the  fall  of  1843.  when  he  resigned.  "His  high 
reputation  for  talents  ami  piety  is  matter  of 
general  history.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intel- 
lect, of  untiring  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  of  great 
usefulness.  He  was  original  and  somewhat  pe- 
culiar, both  in  manner  ami  thought.  In  preach- 
ing, his  most  striking  passages  seemed  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment — when  he  raised  bis 
spectacle-  to  his  forehead,  and  his  sparkling 
eves  to  the  audience,  and  something  came  forth 
which  struck  us  like  electricity.  He  was  deeply 
reverential  at  heart,  though  sometimes  his  strong, 
abrupt  language  seemed  almost  to  belie  it:  as 
on  one  occasion  1  remember  he  said  in  prayer, 
'<  >  Lord,  keep  us  from  despising  our  rulers,  and 
keep  them  frtnn  acting  so  that  we  can't  help 
it.  "    (Wright's  Memorial  Address,  p.  22.) 

During  his  pastorate  the  Old  and  New  School 
controversy,  so-called,  came  to  its  head.  The 
members  of  his  church  even  lie  fore  Mr.  Heecber's 
arrival  had  by  reason  of  sympathy  for  his  prede- 
cessor. Rev.  Mr.  Root,  drifted  into  the  New 
School  party.  I'pon  P.cecher  s  arrival  the  |*>si- 
tion  of  the  church  in  this  particular  was  cou- 
tirnud  and  finally  I  Seedier,  w  ho  had  licen  called 
a  moderate  Calvinist.  was  arraigned  for  trial 
for  hypocrisy  and  heresy  upon  charges  preferred 
1>\  Rev.  Joshua  L.  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbx terian  Church.  The  trial  which  followed 
took  place  in  his  own  church  and  Peecher  was 
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compiled  to  defend  himself  while  burdened  with 
the  cares  of  his  seminary,  his  church  ami  his 
home,  where  at  that  time  his  wife  was  lying 
on  her  death  bed.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
controversy  was  purely  theological,  as  the  ac- 
cused and  accuser  had  no  personal  contention. 
This  is  always  the  case  in  heresy  trials.  Inn  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  (KTsonal  contention  is  not 
so  apparent  to  the  lay  mind.  In  this  case  I '.et  cher 
was  acmiitted.  An  ap|>cal  was  taken  t<p  the 
Ccticral  Synod,  where  he  was  again  acquitted, 
but  the  controversy  s|)lit  the  Pre-byt  rian 
Church  in  twain.  "Indeed."  says  Mr.  Wright, 
"the  Controversy  seems  not  to  have  Ix-en  one  be- 
longing to  common  people,  but  ratlu  r  one  of 
theological  science:  and.  if  a  layman  may  bc 
allowed  to  say  it.  savored  somewhat  "f  the  specu- 
lations of  human  reason  on  matters  aUive  human 
ken." 

Dr.  Ileecher,  it  will  be  remembered.  resigned 
bis  presidency  of  J  .a lie  Seminary  in  IS;.-,  de- 
feated in  the  high  hopes  that  had  actuated  him 
in  coming  West  He  returned  to  | U .~t' >n  but 
shortly  afterwards  maile  his  home  with  bis  son. 
Henry  Ward  I'.eecher.  in  Brooklyn,  where  be 
•  lied  January  10.  i#>j.  in  his  SSth  year.  Dur- 
ing the  last  seven  or  eight  year-  of  bis  life  his 
mind  was  clouded. 

The  first  Presbyterian  Church  on  Walnut  1 1  ill- 
had  been  fi.un.lcd  m  I S I •>  and  bad  for  it-  p.ist.,r 
Kev.  IVter  H.  Kent|wr,  a  relative  of  Rev.  James 
Kemper,  the  pioneer  preacher.  For  maitv  vears 
members  of  the  Kemper  family  held  the  pulpit. 
In  lS-iy  this  church  was  unit .  .1  with  the  Lane 
Seminary  I  'r>  -by terian  Church,  w  hich  ha. I  Km 
organized  August  i\,  iXji.  and  the  two  com- 
bined churches  took  the  name  of  tin  hirst  Pres- 
bv'enan  (  burch  of  W  alnut  Hills.  Among  other 
churches  organized  during  this  period  was  the 
I  bird  Presb\terian  Church,  a  child  begotten  of 
tin  revival  of  iN.'S-jo,  a-  the  re-ult  of  the 
revival  labir-  of  K  y  James  tiallaher.  who 
came  tir-t  pa-tor;  (he  Mirth  Presbvterian 
c  hurch.  aNo  a  toiih  of  the  revival,  organized  by 
Dr  I  r.iiHis,  w\vx\\  must  either  U-  identi- 
fied with  the  old  I ■  H 1  ( •  »i i  Church  or  with  the  de- 
funct High  Street  (  liurch  dissolved  bv  the  Pres- 
bytery in  lS;.,.  the  l  itth  Pre-bvtcnan  <  "luirch. 
org.im/ed  March  >>y   Kev.  Mr.  Siark. 

so  lung  known  .is  die  Scotch  »  liurch  and  -<> 
long  m  ivcupation  of  the  brick  tabernacle  at  the 
o.rner  .-f  t'.atk  tiv.A  John   stnets      Tlu  Sixth 


Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in  April, 
i S j i .  as  the  result  of  a  pulpit  defense  of  the 
cause  of  American  slavery  as  drawn  from  the 
P.ible  and  a  denunciation  of  those  who  agitated 
the  subject  of  emancipation.  In  tS^d  this  church 
sevt  red  its  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  adopted  the  Congregational  form  of 
government  ,  taking  the  name  of  the  \  ine  Street 
Congregational  Church.  Its  original  home  was 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine  streets. 
An  early  church  was  the  hirst  Presbvterian 
t  liurch  of  the  La  stern  LiUrties  of  Cincinnati, 
which  died  and  was  afterwards  reorganized  on 
1  i  bi  nary  8,  lS.lt.  with  the  name  of  the  hirst 
Presbyterian  church  of  Pulton. 

The  Methodist  Church  sent  out  colonies,  one 
of  which  built  the  church  known  as  the  "<  >ld 
I  hick  Church  '  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Plum. 
This  church  was  also  called  by  some  the  "P.rim 
stone  Corner."  This  church  was  built  in  iSjj. 
Die  "<  »ld  P.rick  Church"  eventually  became  too 
small  lor  its  congregation  and  in  iK.^l  it  was 
replaced  by  a  mighty  structure  denominated  as 
W  esley  (.  'hapcl,  for  many  years  the  largest  con- 
gregation hall  in  the  city.  Here  was  delivered 
the  address  of  John  .t  Juincy  Adams  and  here 
many  large  societies  held  their  reunions  and  in 
fact  it  was  one  of  the  centers  of  intellectual 
life. 

Asbury  (  ba|>el  was  built  at  die  bead  of  Main 
street  in  the  Northern  I.ilettic-.  so-calleil,  and 
Mcketidne  l  hapcl  was  m  Pulton,  which  had 
for  many  M.ir-  a-  pastor  Kev.  ( iranville  M<»«lv. 
Asbury  Chapel  was  hualiy  cMisinued  by  tire, 
but  a  luw  structure  wa-  erected  near  its  ruins 
oil  the  -Midi  side  of  Webster  street  lietweeli 
Main  and  Sycamore.  The  *"'  Mil  Prick  t  liurch" 
was  finally  sncccdcd  by  an  e«li!ice  oti  Western 

royy  bet  vv  veil  poiirlll  and  J'ltth  -Keels.  In  the 
Hirectoiy  of  iS-t.  •-,  m  addition  to  We-lcv 
Chapel,  the  i  <  mill  Street  Church,  A-bury 
Chapel  and  McK«-ndree  Chapel  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  given  the  African  Church,  ea-t 
of  r.r.xadwav  ln-tween  Sixth  and  Seventh.  Ilu  re 
were  aNo  n\ , .  Methodist  Pr-ti  -tant  churches,  in- 
cluding Pnrke's  church  and  that  on  Sixth  street 
between  \  uu  and  Kate  The-c  chimin-  bad 
U-eti  formol  by  the  a-»inii>  of  iHj-.  at  which 
tsir.c  many  mtbi.  ntial  families  lift  the  old  -«►- 
c-.ctv  and  unit ■  •  1  with  the  nw.  ib-bi-p  Morris, 
who  yv.o  ~t.it;. .red  here  in  |S'.>  and  1>MC  give* 
•as  an  in-ight  into  what  was  exacted  of  a  pas- 
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lor  at  thai  time.  His  j>arsonagc,  which  was  on 
Broadway  near  Fifth  street,  was  poor  and  un- 
comfortable His  salarv  was  $450,  the  last  $50 
%  being  added  as  he  was  expected  to  entertain 
"coiners  and  goers."  To  accommodate  these 
corners  and  goers  lie  thought  it  necessary  to  buy 
a  cot,  which  he  carried  home  on  his  own  shoul- 
ders It  broke  down  and  he  carried  it  back 
for  n  pairs,  making  three  trips  with  this  bed  on 
his  hack  (<>  save  drayagc.  Holh  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  in  poor  health  and  he  could  not 
afford  to  hire  help.  He  procured,  therefore,  a 
washing  machine  which,  with  saw  and  ax.  fur- 
nished him  with  sufficient  exercise.  His  daugh- 
ter was  strong  enough  to  prepare  the  clothes, 
change  the  water  and  rinse  them  when  clean, 
while  he  turned  the  machine.  Just  at  that  time 
the  water  works  were  destroyed  by  tire  and  he 
was  obliged  to  pay  .25  cents  a  barrel  for  water, 
hauled  from  the  river,  for  laundry  purposes. 
Drinking  water  he  carried  in  buckets  from  Spen- 
cer's well,  a  square  and  a  half  away. 

In  iSji  a  new  Fnon  Baptist  Church  was 
formed.  In  1838  this  church  was  called  the 
First  Baptist  C  hurch  of  Cincinnati.  At  that 
time  it  had  its  church  on  llaker  street  between 
Walnut  and  Vine.  The  other  Itaptist  churches 
given  in  the  Directory  of  1830-37  are  the  Sixth 
Street  I'.aptist  Church,  which  had  been  on  Sixth 
between  Main  and  Walnut,  but  at  that  time  was 
erecting  a  hou-e  of  worship  on  Ninth  Ixtwecn 
Vine  and  Race:  the  African  Baptist  C  hurch  on 
Western  r->w  between  Second  and  Third,  and 
the  Campl>cltite  Baptist  Church  on  Svcamorc 
Utween  Filth  and  Sixth.  The  First  Baptist 
Oiurch  celebrated  revivals  in  the  \ear  iSjS. 
which  so  etilargeil  the  society  that  a  colony  of 
1  18  split  off  to  form  the  Sycamore  Street  Church. 
This  is  the  church  which  afterwards  l>ccamc  the 
I  ampU  llite  Church  and  was  later  known  as  the 
Central  Christian  Church  on  N'inth  street.  The 
African  I'.aptist  Church  resulted  from  45  col- 
ored members  leaving  the  First  Church  in  1835. 

C  hrist  Church  <  Protestant  Fpiscopal),  which 
hail  occupied  the  Baptist  building  on  Sixth 
street.  111  iH 45  huilt  a  new  church  on  the  present 
-ite  of  the  church  of  that  name.  Rev.  Samuel 
Johnston  resigned  in  iKj8  to  form  a  new  parish 
of  St.  Paul's,  where  he  had  55  communicants 
the  first  year  as  against  ?j  at  Christ  Church.  I 
At  the  latter  church.  Rev.  IV  P.  Aydclott  took 
charge  and  occupied  the  pulpit  until  1835.  when  I 


he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Brook  of  George- 
town. District  of  Columbia,  who  remained  until 
1847,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  professorship 
at  Liambier.  A  new  building,  erected  on  the  lot 
100  feet  front  and  130  feet  deep  which  had 
been  bought  for  $o,.ocx>,  was  built  upon  the  plan 
of  the  famous  old  Stepney  Church  of  London. 
During  the  building  the  society  worshi}>ed  in 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall. 

St.  Paul  s  parish,  formed  in  t8j8.  erected  its 
church  on  Fourth  street  where  the  present  St. 
Paul  Building  now  stands.  It  remained  there 
for  50  years,  at  which  time  the  projnrty  was 
sold  for  $87,000.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese 
during  the  period  from  1819  until  1831  was  the 
celebrated  Philander  Chase,  a  man  of  indomitable 
perseverance  and  great  strength  of  will  and  the 
most  energetic  and  successful  pioneer  of  the 
Fpiscopal  Church  in  the  West.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  man  of  gTeat  power,  Charles 
Pettit  Mcllvaine.  who  became  Bishop  of  Ohio 
in  1832.  which  position  he  held  until  his  death 
in  1873.  During  all  these  years  he  was  "a  dis- 
tinctive force  in  his  community,  felt  in  all  de- 
nominations and  in  the  mass  of  people  outside 
of  all  denominations."    (Rev.  I).  W.  Rhodes.) 

The  progress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  building  of  its  first  cathedral  has  been 
described  in  the  quotation  from  "Cincinnati  in 
i8_*n."  'I  he  Athen.cum,  subsequently  called  St. 
Xnvicr  College,  was  established  in  1831.  Bishop 
Fcnwick  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera  in  183.2 
and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  John  Baptist  Pur- 
cell,  who  in  1850  iH'catnc  Archbishop  of  the  arch- 
diocese, which  |x>sition  he  retained  until  his 
death.  July  4.  1883.  Bishop  Fdward  D.  hen- 
wick  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  where  he  was 
born  in  1708.  He  studied  in  Belgium  and  sub- 
sequently entered  the  Dominican  order.  After 
his  ordination  he  was  appointed  professor  and 
procurator  of  the  Dominican  College  of  Born- 
hcim.  where  he  had  Intm  educated.  When  Bel- 
gium was  invaded  by  the  French  Revolutionists, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  threatened  with 
death.  Proof  of  his  American  citizenship  saved 
him  and  he  joined  a  convent  of  his  order  in 
Fngland.  He  finally  came  to  the  I'nited  States 
with  three  others  of  his  order  for  the  purjxtse 
of  introducing  that  order  into  this  country.  In 
I  1805  he  traversed  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley 
on  a  tour  of  observation  and  the  following  year 
I  he  purchased  with  his  own  private  fortune  a  farm 
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in  Kentucky,  where  lie  founded  the  Dominican 
Convent  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima.   l  or  some  years 

he  livetl  almost  constantly  on  horseback,  pene- 
trating  the  States  of  (  ihio  ami   Kentucky  in 

Bverj  direction,  laying  the  foundation  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  West.    He  had 

founded  eight  churchci  before  building  the  first 
one  in  Cincinnati  in  i8n;.  In  iSj^  he  made 
a  trip  to  luirojK'  for  pecuniary  aid  ami  returned 
in  l8^>  with  ample  resources,  with  which  lie 
began  the  erection  of  a  cathedral,  a  parochial 
school  anil  convents  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
anil  of  the  Dominican  nuns.  In  l8jl  he  opened 
the  Athena-urn.  afterwards  known  as  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  A  lar^e  pan  of  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians  and  it  was  while  on  one  of 
these  visitations  that  he  was  attacked  with  chol- 
era and  died  in  a  few  days. 
.  Bishop  PurccH  was  liorn  in  Mallow.  County 
Cork.  Ireland,  on  February  J<>.  iKoo,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1S1S.  He  was  educated  in  Bal- 
timore and  afterwards  in  I'aris.  His  success  as 
a  priest  of  Notre  Dame  and  afterwards  professor 
and  president  of  St.  Mary's  College  brought  him 
the  nomination  of  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  to  which 
office  he  was  consecrated  on  (  ktoUr  1 3,  1M33. 
At  that  time  there  was  hut  one  small  frame 
Catholic  (linrch  in  the  city  and  not  mora  than  K> 
in  the  diocese.  During  his  incumbency  he 
founded  academies  and  schools.  .  .1  mized  <icr- 
man  congregations,  buih  convents  for  the  Cr- 
ra lines  ami  otlurs.  He  became  Archbishup  in 
1S40  with  four  suffragan  bishops  attached  to 
his  see  and  received  the  pallium  from  the  [Nipc's 
own  hands  in  1851.  He  thereafter  founded  one 
of  the  chief  theological  seminaries— Mount  St. 
Mary's  of  the  West.  He  held  provincial  coun- 
cils in  1851  and  1858.  In  i8m>  he  attended  tin- 
Vatican  Council,  where  he  t«»k  an  active  part 
in  the  deliberation*,  Opposing  the  declaration  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  He  celebrated  his 
gulden  jubilee  in  187ft.  Three  years  later  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  financial  crisis,  which  involved 
Itoth  him  ami  his  brother  Kdward.  although 
neither  have  ever  been  suspected  of  dishonesty 
or  evil  intent.  The  Archhishop  was  given  a 
coadjutor,  W  illiam  H.  FJder.  in  1880.  and  he 
thereupua  retired  to  Brown  County,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death.  At  the  time  of  Ins  death 
the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  diucc<e  originally 
held  bv  him  was  more  than  a  half  million,  the 


priests  4S0  and  the  churches  510.    One  of  the 

interesting  episotles  of  his  life  and  of  Cincin- 
nati's history  is  the  debate  which  l>egan  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  1^17,  with  Alexander  Campbell.  In  1870 
he  again  made  a  public  defense  of  Christianity. 
Itoth  discussions  were  printed  ami  widelv  circu- 
lated. 

A  Jewish  society  was  established  as  early  a* 
iKiJ  and  in  i8jf~i  occupied  a  frame  building 
wrest  of  Main  between  Third  and  Fourth  as  a 
synagogue.  The  Congregation  of  the  Children 
of  Israel.  Reformed,  which  now  occupies  the 
Mound  Street  Temple,  was  organized  in  i8,?o. 

In  1834  the  Synagogue  was  located  on  Fourth 
between  Sycamore  and  Broadway  and  two  years 
later  adjoined  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  ami 
Broadway,  Joseph  Jonas  set-ins  to  have  pre- 
sided. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  was  organ- 
ized some  time  in  |8^<>  in  a  meeting  at  the 
city  council  chamber  and  a  charter  was  obtained 
the  following  year  by  Klisha  Brigham.  Jesse 
Smith.  Nathan  (iuilford,  George  Carlisle  and 
W  illiam  (irccnc,  January  at,  18^0.  Some  of  the 
prominent  citizens  who  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  movement  were:  Micajah  T.  Williams. 
Timothy  Flint.  James  II.  I'erkins.  Charles  Stet- 
son. William  (••■odman  and  John  C.  \  aughan 
The  first  sermons  were  preached  by  Rev.  Charles 
I'riyys  of  the  American  Cnitariau  AsSdciatkMJI 
in  various  churches  loaned  to  the  congregation, 
t  »n  May  23.  1830,  a  building  was  dedicated  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Race.  (  The 
Directory  of  18^4  gives  the  I'nitarian  Church 
at  the  corner  of  \  ine  and  Fourth  streets.)  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  K.  P..  Hall  of  Providence, 
who  came  in  September.  1 8 JO,  In  iftja  he  was 
succeeded  hy  Fphraiill  Pea hod y.  who  also  joined 
Mr.  Perkins  and  others  in  the  publication  of  the 
WettcrH  XtfSSfHgff,  a  monthly  magazine.  He 
resigned  and  then  came  a  succession  of  giants  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  the  city  and  country. 
The  first  was  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  father  of  the 
historian,  a  "Minute  Man"  at  l^-xington  ami 
Bunker  Hill,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  lead- 
ing man  in  the  Congregational  Church  through- 
out hi*  life.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Amer 
ican  I'nitarian  Association.  Before  coming,  to 
this  city  he  had  already  published  a  number  of 
sermons  in  tkfense  of  religious  liberty,  a  culog) 
of  Washington  and  a  life  of  Washington,  which 
were  republished  in  Mnglaml,  and  numerous  vol- 
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units  of  sermons  on  other  subjects.  He  was 
succeeded  tor  a  short  time  by  an  even  better 
known  man,  Cyrus  Augustus  Bartol,  who  was 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  a  leader  in  re- 
ligions thought.  His  successor  was  Samuel  <  >s- 
good.  also  distinguished  l>oth  in  his  church  and 
in  literature.  He  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the 
W  estern  Messenger.  The  next  in  this  list  of 
threat  men  was  Janus  Fre.man  Clarke,  whose 
fame  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  writer  is  not  sur- 
passed by  that  of  any  American.  |)r.  Clarke  also 
took  his  turn  at  editing  the  If  V.r/cm  l/<\f.?[»i;y. 
Iliis  magazine,  which  started  in  June.  1X35. 
under  the  patronage  of  the  I'nilarians  of  the 
West  with  Kphraim  IVabody  as  edii«>r.  removed 
in  its  second  year  to  l>>tiisvillc,  but  afterwards 
was  brought  hack  to  Cincinnati  so  thai  Dr.  W. 
II.  t  banning  could  take  charge  of  it.  It  is 
apparent  that  these  ministers  alternated  in  their 
preaching  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Dr. 
Clarke  was  succeeded  by  the  poet  painter,  Chris- 
topher I  Yaw  (  ranch.  Most  of  these  gcutl  •men. 
Dr.  I'.artot.  Dr.  Clarke.  Mr.  <  isgood  and  Mr. 
(  ranch,  lived  to  a  very  old  age  and  man)  now 
living  have  had  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. In  August.  1X^7.  Kev,  Mr.  Iluntoon  be 
Qim-  pastor  for  a  time  but  resigned  the  follow 
ing  vear.  He  was  succeeded  by  another  distin- 
guished clergyman.  Henry  Whitney  i'.cllows. 
wh«'  subsequently  became  very  prominent  in 
church  circles,  in  journalism,  in  letters,  and  in 
public  life,  beini,'  the  chief  promoter  and  presi- 
dent of  the  I'nited  States  Sanitary  Commission, 
Dr.  I '.el  lows  survived  until  iSSj.  He  resigned 
after  a  short  sta\'  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
winter  of  by  William  Henry  ('banning,  the 

distinguished  nephew  of  a  distinguished  uncle. 
Dr,  (banning  resided  in  this  city  f.>r  a  number  of 
sears,  resuming  his   pastorate  January.  1X-44: 

lie  died    10  \eais  later. 

<  Uher  churches  mentioned  in  the  Directory  of 
i*V> \\~  were  the  two  <  H-rman  Lutheran  churches. 
-  one  on  the  north  side  of  Sixth  between  Walnut 
and  N  ine,  of  which  Kev.  II.  l  ower  was  pastor, 
and  the  other  north  of  (  anal  between  Walnut 
and  Vine,  of  which  Kev.  William  llow>rr  was 
paster.  The  first  is  the  church  which  had  Ihcii 
founded  in  iSi.|  and  of  which  Kev.  I..  II.  Mver 
was  so  lone;  in  charge  on  Third  between  I'.r. sot- 
way  an<l  Lndl..w. 

The  I  'iiiversalist  tlnirch  was  established  some 
time  in  iSj~     A  Mr    Kogcrs  was  its  pastor  in 


1S30  and  the  church  was  on  the  west  side  of 
Walnut  between  Third  and  Fourth. 

We  have  several  references  to  the  cause  of 
religion  generally  in  Cincinnati.  In  1834  two 
F.as'.crn  clergyman,  Kev.  Dr.  Reed  and  Kev. 
Dr.  Mathieson,  visited  the  city.  While  admitting 
that  religion  was  in  a  low  state  here  they 
thought  that,  considering  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  |*-ople  and  the  character  of  the  increase,  it 
was  in  a  remarkably  advanced  state.  "The  popu- 
lation has  grown  at  about  one  thousand  |nr  st  ar, 
and  this  great  intlux  has  b  en  nearly  all  of  a 

1  worldly  and  unpromising  nature.    Yet  there  are 
twenty-one  places  of  worship,  and  they  are  of 

,  good  size  and  well  attended." 

Another  visitor,  in  iS^S.  a  clergvinan  named 
llnckingham.  compares  the  city  from  a  religions 
standpoint,  as  he  found  it,  with  Nottingham  and 
found  that  Cincinnati,  a  city  not  yet  50  years 
old.  whose  site  had  been  a  dense  forest  in  the 
memory  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  with  little 
more  than  halt  of  the  p.pulation  of  Notting- 
ham, was  |>ossessed  of  as  many  ministers  and 
churches  and  nearly  twice  the  tuimltcr  of  com- 
municants. 

(  'f  the  ministers  of  that  day  we  are  told  by 
,  Kev.  Timothy  Mint  that  some  wen-  men  of  con- 
1  siderahle  talent  and  readiness,  uniform  in  the 
habit  of  exit inj>oraueous  preaching,  which  gave 
a  certain  degree  of  effect  even  to  ordinary  mat- 
ter.    This  is  largely  due  to  the  pre|Hinderance  of 
the  Methodists  and  the  more  sensitive  character 
of  tlu  people  of  the  South.    Discussion  was  not 
much    affected.      The    declamatory  prevailed. 
Their   Might-   were  elevated   at   times  but  not 
I  usually   well   sustained.     The  shaking  on  the 
!  whole  was  modeled  in  one  form.      They  com 
nsenced  a  paragraph  in  a  moderate  tone,  gradu- 
al!)  elevating  the  voice  with  each  period  and 
closing   it   with  the  greatest  exertion  and  the 
highest  pitch  of  the  voice.     The  voice  was  then 
I  let  down  to  the  original  modulation  in  order  to 
'  run  it  up  to  the  same  pitch  again. 

An  incident  >>i  interest  was  the  passage  of  a 
res. .hit ion  bv  the  congregation  of  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Sixlh  I'reshv lerian  Church,  after- 
wards the  Vine  Str-et  Congregational  Church, 
in  iK.tX,  to  the  effect  that  no  candidate  applying 
for  admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church 
would  be  received  by  the  session  who  either  held 
slaves  or  opetilv  avowed  his  U-lief  that  the  hold- 
ing or  using  men  as  property  was  agreeable  to 
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Gixl.  This  congregation  worshiped  for  a  time 
in  Wing's  school  house,  where  the  (iazctte 
I'uilding  (now  the  Mulhert  Mock)  after- 
wards stood.  At  other  times  the  Hazaar.  the 
t'incinnati  College  huilding.  the  Cniversalist 
Church  on  Walnut  street,  Uurkc's  church  and 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  were  used  as  places  of 
worship.  In  tX.y.  the  I'.aptist  pro|>ert>  on  Sixth 
street  was  liought  for  $N.(km>.  The  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  As.i  Maban.  who  served  from  i8ji 
to  1835.  He  was  succeeded  by  II.  Norton,  18.15 
to  1857,  Artemus  Millard  for  a  few  niotiths  in 
|8.,7  and  Jonathan  lilancbard.  March.  183K.  to 
1815.  This  church  also  took  a  strong  stand  in 
behalf  of  temperance  a  1 1  •  I  refused  the  admission 
of  persons  to  the  church  who  would  not  adopt 
the  principle  of  entire  abstinence  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  except  for  medicine. 

The  agitation  against  temperance  was  one  of 
long  continuance.  Dr.  Lyman  I'.eecher  had  made 
a  reputation  by  his  powerful  lectures  against 
intemiHiance  to-fore  coming  here,  cs|Hviall>  in 


his  lectures  delivered  in  i8jO  from  his  pulpit 
at  Litchfield.  The  same  year  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society  was  formed  and  in  six  years 
there  were  no  less  than  f\uoo  societies  contain- 
ing a  million  of  members.  This  movement  un- 
doubtedly had  great  influence  on  the  people. 
There  had  I  wen  great  abuses  in  the  use  of  in- 
toxicants, not  only  in  the  lower  classes  but  in 
the  highest  ranks  of  society.  The  same  condi- 
tion was  prevalent  in  Lngland  as  well  as  in 
America  and  in  the  Mast  as  well  as  the  West. 
As  a  result  of  the  long  continued  agitation  the 
eti-tom  of  offering  liquors  on  all  occasions  to  all 
persons  gradually  died  out.  It  must  be  remcm- 
to-red  that  in  those  da\s  the  liquors  that  were 
kirrtd  were  the  so-called  spirituous  liipiors.  such 
as  whiskey,  gin  and  brandy.  Malt  liquors  were 
unt  assailed.  In  September,  18J7,  the  matter  of 
temperance  was  considered  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  citizens  held  at  the  Court  House,  of 
I  which  we  have  an  account  given  bv  Mr.  Mans 

'  field. 
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THE  CITY  TO  THE  SE-MI-CENTENN I AL— VII. 

LAWYERS,  DOCTORS,  THEATRES.  MUSEUMS, 
SOCIETIES  AND  CLUBS. 


The  Lawyers —The  Doctors— The  Theatres — Thk  Museums — The  Social  Like— Drake's  "Buck- 
eve  Cluh"— Invitations— The  Semi-Colon  Club  The  Society  eor  Investigation  —  The 
Franklin  Society  The  Cincinnati  Lvceim — The  Inquisition — The  College  ok  Teach- 
ers—The Cincinnati  Literary  Society  -Educational  Organizations  Medical  Socie- 
ties—Cincinnati  Shooting  Club— Cincinnati  Angling  Cluu. 


THE  LAWYKUS 

The  altorncys  of  Cincinnati  in  iSk;  w;rc  ^iven 
in  tin-  directory  as  follows:  William  lurry, 
Nicholas  Lon^worlh.  James  W.  (iazlay,  I'.cnja- 
nun  M.  I'iatt,  David*  K.  Kstc.  David  Wade. 
Stephen  Sedjjwick,  Daniel  Roe,  William  M. 
\\ Urthiti^'ton,  David  Shepherd.  Nathaniel 
Wriyhl.  Samuel  O.  Richardson.  Nathaniel  (.. 
IVndleton.  Richard  S.  Wheat  ley,  Joseph  S.  IU-n- 
hant.  John  I.ee  William-,  Nathaif  *  '.milord,  Bel- 
lamy Siorer.  Thomas  Clark.  Francis  A.  [Hake. 
Flisha  Motchkiss.  Samuel  I  '« «dd,  C  hauncy  Whit- 
teUev.  Thomas  I'.  Fskridjjc  and  Huudi  NlcDou- 


Sis  vears  later  (Directory  of  1K25)  the 


names  ot  I  Slake,  (  lark.  Fskridtje.  Houhkiss. 
Richardson.  Sedgwick.  Todd.  Wheatlcv,  Whit- 
t.  Ke\.  W  illiam-  and  \\'<  .rthinj;ton  disappear  from 
the  list,  although  many  of  these  were  actually 
at  the  har  at  thai  time.  The  new  nanus  are: 
William  Krackcnridijc,  M"scs  | r •  - >k s .  I.dward  I. 
Drake.  Samuel  I  in  ll.iv.  Charles  I  ox,  W  illiam 
(•rteiie.  F  S.  Haines,  tliarl.s  I  |;imin<nul.  Fliiah 
I  lav  ward.  William  II.  Harris.  ,n.  John  Hender- 
son', less.  Knv.kill.  Samuel  I  .wis.  J,  S.  I.vtle. 
I.tcoh  Madeira.  San  in.  1  R.  Miller.  Jacoh  W.  I'iatt. 
Benjamin    F.    Fuels.   Arthur   St    Clair.  Dan 


Stone,  Daniel  Van  Mat  re,  Flmore  W.  Williams. 
Isaiah  W'in^  and  John  (i.  W  orthin^ton.  Some  of 
these  whose  names  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
this  directory,  notahly  Arthur  St.  Clair  (Junior), 
were  residents  lon^  lie  tore  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  earlier  directory.  St.  Calir  prac- 
ticed for  a  time  at  Hamilton. 

A  docket  entry  in  the  Court  of  C  ommon  Fleas 
of  Feliruarv  jo.  1X27.  occasioned  hy  a  tax  of 
Ss  |k.t  head  which  had  just  In-en  imposed  upon 
attorneys  includes  names,  of  whom  Mr.  C  ist 
mentions  hut  10  as  still  practicing  as  late  as 
1*44.  In  iSit.  5S  names  ar.  iiicliide.l  on  the 
roll,  of  whom  four  were  living  as  lale  as  1XS0, — 
Cliarles  Fox.  Judi^e  Woodruff.  Henry  K.  Spen- 
cer and  S.  Y.  At  I  ,ee. 

The  list  of  attorneys  in  1SJ7  j^iven  hy  Mr. 
I  (  1st  was  as  foMous-  David  K.  Kste.  Itellamy 
•  Storer,  Joseph  S  Fiuham.  Nathaniel  W  right, 
David  Wade.  William  C.reene.  William  Corry. 
Charles  Hammond,  Samuel  R.  Miller,  Nicholas 
l.oti^worth.  Thomas  Hammond,  Samuel  Lewis. 
Daniel  Stone.  tliarl.s  Fox.  Flijah  Hawvard. 
I.s.e  k.mlul!.  John  S.  Lytic.  J.  W  I'iatt.  N.  <',. 
IVndleton.  F.  S.  Haines.  J  C,.  W'orthin^ton, 
W.    II,    Harrison,   Jr  .   S;mmel    I  indlav.  Moses 
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Mrooks,  I.  Madeira,  Daniel  Yan  Matrc,  Isaiah 
Wing,  Nathan  tiuilford.  lienjamin  F.  Powers. 
James  W.  <  iazlay.  D.  J.  Caswell  ami  Hugh  Mc- 
Dougal.    (Cist's  Miscellany.  Vol.  I,  p.  74.) 

Of  this  list.  Samuel  Miller.  Thomas  Ham- 
mond. W.  II.  Harrison.  Jr..  J.  Madeira.  Nathan 
(iuilt'onl  ami  Hugh  McDmigal  had  disappeared 
by  1  S3 1 .  The  new  nanus  of  that  year  were 
Jacob  and  Isaac  C  Unmet.  It.  Ames.  Henry 
Starr,  llenjaniin  Drake,  William  K.  Morris, 
Jcphtha  D.  Carrard,  Hugh  Peters.  J.  Southgatc. 
I!.  J.  Fcssenden,  Yachcl  W  orthington.  Thomas 
I.ot'gwonh.  lames  F.  I  ouovcr.  Thomas  I.  Strait, 
S.  P.  Chase!  D.  H.  Ilawos,  Thomas  Morchcad, 
Robert  I.  Lvtle,  R.  Hodges.  .VJikldJe,  Harvev 
Hall.  H.  S.  Kyle.  S.  V  W  Lie.  F.  W.  Thomas. 
Talbot  Jones.  Stephen  bales.  I-'..  W«»>drniT,  H. 
1".  Spencer.  H.  P.  Caincs  and  Henry  <  >rn.  To 
these  Judge  C  arter  adds  the  nanus  of  Jmlg  • 
John  M.  Coodcnow  and  Timothy  Walker. 

Nathaniel  Wright  Ugan  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  1 S 1 7  ami  continued  m  it  until  hi-  retire 
menl  in  1S4.;.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
and  m  his  carty  days  was  a  school  teacher. 
After  his  arrival  in  Cincinnati  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  not  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  diverted  into  any  other  pursuits 
As  a  result  he  liccamc  the  ty|*-  of  the  lawyer  of 
the  old  school  of  the  finest  character.  After  -*5 
vears*  practice  he  retired  from  the  active  pur- 
suit of  his  profession.  He  lived  to  enjoy  a  rip* 
old  age  and  died  in  his  87th  \ear  in  the  year 
1N75.  He  was  the  father  of  Judge  D.  Thevv 
Wright  and  grandfather  of  ludgc  Dan  Th« 
\Y  tight. 

David  Wade  came  of  a  family  of  pinners. 
iK'ing  the  son  of  the  pioneer  David  F.  Wade. 
He  was  for  17  wars  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Hamilton  ( "ounty  — from  iHt.*  to  iK.t/— and 
•performed  the  tint i-  s  of  that  onerous  and  re 
s|M.ii«il.le  position  faithfully  and  diligently.  He 
was  a  good  man.  a  good  lawyer,  a  g"««l  public 
pn  -sccutor  and  a  tiseful  citi/en."  He  married 
\tar\  Man«tuld.  a  sister  of  John  Maiisiield,  who 
at  that  time  was  living  with  the  family  of  J  arc! 
Mansfield  at  the  Kate-  place.  (  Mansfield'* 
Memories,  p.  42  ,  Carter,  pp.  .?•»  5"  1 

Nichola-   Long  worth,  although  he  continued 
to  he  a  ii  1  ii'bcr  of  the  bar.  took  no  active  part  in 
pi  act  ice  during  the  years  covered  by   this  chap 
ler. 

I  barbs  1  .  \  was  an  active  mcmUr  of  the  bar 
until  tin  time  of  lit-  d<  -at  It  in  iKS.'.  when  he 
di<d  at  the  age  of  Sj  a-  .1  result  of  an  at  ei- 
dmt.    He  was  an  I  ti^li  dnnati  who  came  to  (.111- 


cinnati  in  iKiS.  He  worked  for  a  time  as  house 
carpenter  ami  afterwards  studied  law  with  Na- 
thaniel Wright.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
m  lojj.  He  was  associated  at  different  times 
with  Judyc  Bellamy  Storer,  T.  D.  Lincoln  and 
Ira  D.  French.  He  was  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cincinnati  from  tS<»2  to  itt>K.  Judge 
1  t  arter  says  of  him  that  there  was  no  lawyer 
j  yv  ho  had  had  and  had  attained  to  more  law 
business  and  that  for  a  time  he  was  alway>  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  every  important  ca>e 
m  court.  He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  learning 
111  the  law  and  especially  in  points  of  practice 
and  his  long  e\]yericnce  caused  him  to  In-  sought 
frequently  for  advice  and  counsel  by  his  fcllosv 
practitioners.     1 1  arter.  p.  NX. t 

Judge  Iturnet  of  course  continued  to  be  one 
of  tin.  m.ist  notable  figures  lmth  at  the  bar  and 
on  tin-  lunch  He  had  retired  from  the  practice 
in  1X17  but  in  tS.M  he  accepted  a  p.sition  on  th. 
Supreme  lunch  of  the  State.  Thi»  he  resigned 
m  iSjS  to  accept  an  election  to  the  I'tntcd  States 
Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  hy  the  retire- 
ment of  i  n-iieral  Harrison,  who  h.nl  Km  ap- 
[Miinted  by  Preside!!*  Adams,  Minister  to  Colum- 
bia. Ittirnet's  It  nil  in  the  Senate  cxptr.d  in 
iN;.l  ami  from  that  time  until  his  d  ath.  Jn  years 
later,  although  not  actually  engaged  in  practice, 
he  vy^as  regartlei!  as  a  leading  figure  at  the  bar, 

Another  of  Cincinnati's  most  distinguished 
lawyers  was  IVIIamy  Storer,  l*»rn  in  Maine  in 
t ~> y  1.  He  studied  at  itoyvdoin  College  and  after- 
vvanls  in  I'.ostoii.  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  m  1X17.  He  shortly  afterwards  m-.y.  d  t  > 
Cincinnati,  where  he  almost  immediately  took 
a  position  of  prominence.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  editors  as*ocialcd  yvith  Sam 
uel  J.  I'.royvne  in  writing  for  the  latter's  piper, 
the  Crisis.  It!  iS.,4  lie  yvas  elected  by  the 
Whig-  to  Collgre-s.  defeating  the  well  klioyyll 
Cell.    RoU-rt    T.    Lytic,    who   was    s|i|  ,|„  n  t  ed  by 

ihc  administration.  While  in  <  ougress  he  won 
for  hitnsyll  a  distinguished  p>Mii<>n.  He  yvas 
an  ardent  supp  trier  of  (iiiicrai  Harrison,  his 
warm  persona!  friend,  and  did  much  toyy.ir.ls  his 
election  to  the  presidency .  lie  vy.o  pn  si,  |,  nt 
elector  in  iS.ji  and  111  tS;  j  was  !<<i  on,  of  the 
judges  of  the  Superior  t  mitt  of  (  nicmn.iti 
iug  rissi  «ciatt'd  \yilh  (  )  M  >]  .<  ti.'.  r  and  Wiljiam 
Y.  (iliolson.  the  three  making  up  the  ti'-.-t  dis- 
tinguished court  in  the  ct  tir.ti  s  l,is|.  .rv  1  le  held 
this  position  for  tS  year.,  at  \\h:.  b  time  h-  re- 
signed. He  was  for  :";ini,  Mats  a  p:-.f.  s„,r  in 
the  Cincinnati  I  aw  Sy  !)•••!.  I  *p-  m  b-s  u  tirc- 
mciit  from  the  N11.  I1  >n  I        In   r<  turned  >•>  the 
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practice  of  the  law.  associating  himself  with  his 

son  of  the  same  name.   He  died  June  I,  1875. 

Storcr,  throughout  his  whole  life,  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  Cincinnati's  citizens, 
-renowned  for  his  ability  as  lawyer  and  judge,  for 
his  public  spirit  as  a  member  of  the  community 
and  for  his  wide  learning  and  keen  wit,  <>f  no 
member  of  the  Itar  have  more  anecdotes  been 
told  and  no  name  stands  higher  in  the  list  of 
Cincinnati  lawyers.  1  Mansfield's  Memories,  pp. 
163,  165,  lfV6  ami  28n;  Carter's  "Old  Court 
House."  pp.  45-47. 1 

Joseph  S.  Ilcnham  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned in  this  volume.  As  stated  cleswhcrc,  he 
was  a  Kcntuckian  of  great  eloquence  and  most 
imposing  appearance.  He  it  was  who  delivered 
the  address  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  welcoming 
Lafayette  and  of  him  Judge  Carter  tells  some  of 
his  most  amusing  stories.  He  figures  in  "Horace 
in  Cincinnati"  as  follows: 

With  person  of  gigantic  size. 
With  thund'ring  voice,  and  piercing  eyes. 
When  great  Stcntorious  deigns  to  rise. 

Adjacent  crowds  assemble. 
To  hear  a  sage  the  laws  expound, 
In  language  strong,  by  reasoning  sound. 
Till,  though  yet  not  guilty  found, 

The  culprits  fear  and  tremble. 

He  was  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Cinicnnati 
Law  School  in  1836  and  afterwards.  (Mans- 
field's Memories,  pp.  104  and  288:  Carter's  "Old 
Court  House,"  pp.  38-41.) 

Samuel  K.  Miller  was  for  a  time  associate 
judge  and  afterwards  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Elijah  Hayward,  one  of  the 
old  lawyers  of  Cincinnati,  was  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  1830.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  good  lawyer  ami  reputable  judge 
but  without  any  special  prominence.  Hc  was 
obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his  poor  health 
Samuel  Lewi-  was  the  friend  of  William  Wood- 
ward and  one  of  the  trustees  under  his  will.  He 
was  for  a  time  in  the  clerk's  office  under  Major 
Gano  ami  was  afterwards  superintendent  of  the 
common  schools  of  Ohio.  He  became  distin 
guished  in  later  life  for  his  anti-slaven  agita- 
tion and  was  a  candidate  of  the  Liberty  partv 
for  Governor  in  1846.  1851  and  1851  ami  the 
president  of  the  National  Libert v  Convention  at 
P.ufTalo  in  1847.  n 

William  Greene  was  a  well  known  attomev 
who  came  originally  from  Rhode  Island  where 
he  graduated  at  P.n.wn.  He  was  president  for 
some  years  of  the  Common  School  Board  dean 
of  the  Uw  School  of  the  Cincinnati  CoIWP  an.i 
a  trustee  of  the  McMicken  fund.    He  afterwards 
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years,  Harvey  Hall  was  the  editor  of  the  Di- 
rectory of  1N..5.  lie  was  a  rather  eccentric  old 
iKichelor.  Major  Coiiovcr  was  the  editor  of  the 
ll'hig.  William  K.  Morris  was  successful  as  a 
lawyer  ami  became  a  wealthy  man,  Jud^c  (  ar- 
ter  tells  us  that  he  was  distinguished  lor  his  blue 
coat  and  brass  hnttoiis  and  milled  shirt  and  larj;e 
brilliant  breastpin.  Mr.  Scarl»orou"h  <pnk>  of 
him  as  a  man  of  energy  and  pudi,  of  hi^li  spirit 
and  ureal  manly  beauty,  lie  it  was  that  drew 
ti]i  the  first  paper  connected  with  the  <  ro.iiu/a- 
tion  of  the  Law  Library  in  1K4C 

Yachel  Worthing >n  was  ihu  of  the  j;rcal 
lawyer-,  of  I  im  iimati.  He  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  |K<>.>.  Me  graduated  in-m  I  rails y  lvania 
l  iuversitv  m  iSjj.  He  was  admitud  lo  the  bar 
of  (incinnati  m  1S25  and  after  a  few  years' 
practice  ln-came  associated  with  Nicholas  Lung- 
wort h  and  his  nephew  Thomas,  of  the  tirm  name 
of  l/iii^worths  \-  Wortliinytor..  Alter  the  re- 
tirement of  I  on^woitb,  be  look  charge  of  the 
business  of  the  firm  and.  after  Mr.  l.on^worih's 
death,  of  his  estate,  which  he  managed  until 
1  J<* was  for  a  number  of  year*  cun-el 
of  the  <  lino  Life  Insurance  \  Trust  1  ompiiu  and 
other  leading  banks  and  corporations  nf  the  city 
and  throughout  bis  long  period  of  practice  at  the 
liar  he  St.*, I  anion);  the  leading  mcnil«rs  of  lijs 
profession,  particularly  as  a  counsellor.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1S73.  where  he  ren- 
dered valuable  service.  He  was  the  author  of 
yyhat  is  known  as  the  Worthmyton  bill,  which 
requires  cash  payment  111  all  city  dealings.  He 
was  very  vigorous  in  his  opp-sitioii  to  the  South- 
ern Railway  scheme. 

A  distinguished  lawyer  who  came  a  little  later 
was  John  c    Wright,  who  bad  Ikvii  a  ind-e  of 
the  Stipretne  Court  and  ti'emlx  r  of  Con^n 
lie  came  in    t>\\4  and  associated  with  him  as 
partner  Timothy  Walker,     lie  much  mi.-r- 

estrd  in  politics  and  wa-  called  by  bis  adver- 
saries one  of  Ccneral  Harrison's  conscience 
keepers.  Ibis  arose  from  tin  fact  lh.it  he  and 
ludcu-  r.nrnet  took  charge  of  the  «  tencral's  ot 
resp  mdi -nee.  He  subs,  i|iieii(K  .  at  the  death  of 
diaries  Hammond,  purchased  an  interest  m  the 
(.'.t-c/.V  and  Ucanic  it*  editor.  lb  «,|.  also 
editor  of  W  right's  Reports  of  Supreme  C.tirt 
I  K-cisi,  .lis  "  Ills  son.  traits  |.  Wright,  cam,  l' 
(  'uu  im  i.wi  with  Indite  1  1..  mIciv  >\v  in  iS^  j.  1  m-!  ■• 
n  >w  u;is  soon  clecteil  the  bench  ami  Wright 
h.  1  ami  O'tiiii.vliil  with  tin  1,,;  v'.v.  \n-.ther<>f 
this  family  \\:is  |Vri  latum  lap'-m  Wright,  who 
was  a  successful  y..uti"  law  yer  but  d-.  d  in  his 
youth.      IVin.itirn         - -.  r  ilf  -i    h;i.   1 1 1  ,ti  11      1  she-  !      !.i  .    u.o  .1 1 a' •  ■  ■ .  j  tie 


for  his  humor  as  well  as  his  domiciicc.    He.  too, 
is  ihe  hero  t>f  a  number  of  Jud^c  *  artcr's  stories. 
■Carter's  "Uhl  Court  House."  pp.  07-toN.  > 
I 'imothv  Walker  was  another  of  I  'bio's  dis- 
ished  lawyers.     He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  iSj<i  and  altcr.vards  studied  at  the  law  school 
of  that  university.    He  moyed  to  Cincinnati  in 
With.  John  C.  Wright  he  established  the 
(  incinnati  Law  School  in   lS}i  and  two  years 
latei.  when  it  was  united  witli  the  (.incinnati 
College,  he  t.«<k  entire  charge  of  the  law  depart- 
in- nt  and  yvas  professor  there  until   1H44.  He 
was  ]  m  si, It  Jit  ind^e  ill  1S4I,  founded  the  H  'cst- 
i-rn   /,u.c  J.'iinnti  tn   i^sj  and  edited  it   for  a 
inttiiUr  of  years.     lie  was  pnin  the  decree  of 
I  I  .  1>  by  llary.ird  111  1S54  and  was  the  I'hi  lleta 
Kappa  orator  at  that  institution  in   1N30.  His 
"Introduction  to  American  Law"  was  for  many 
yiars  the  ii  o.t  generally  list  rl  text  Itook  in  this 
country.  1-1111,1;  regarded  as  nulls]* usable  as  the 
'Comment. ines  '  ,,t    Kent  ami   Klackstoiic.  He 
a's..  wo  te  a  tinmU-r  of  other  yyorks  on  historical 
and  l.-al   siil.uets.     1 1,    died  m  t .'incinnati  in 

Ifs's'e 

Henry  Starr  came  to  (  'incinnati  from  the  l\as|. 
lie  yy.is  a  lawyer  ot  much  ability.  He  yvas 
opposed  to  1  'iniotliy  Walker  in  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  cases  of  that  day.  that  in  which  the 
cti on  yyas  made  to  break  the  will  of  Llniorc 
Williams,  one  of  tin  uch'st  men  of  Cincinnati 
Starr  was  f,  ,r  the  yetll  and  yvas  able  to  sustain 
it.  Ldward  Kmi;,  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
federalist.  l\i:trs  Km--;,  who  was  the  last  candi- 
date of  the  l  edciahst  party  for  the  presidency, 
practiced  111  (  incinnati  the  last  years  of  his  hfe 
from  iN.yl  to  l-s'.VV  He  lul|>..l  found  the  Cm 
cinnati  Law  Sch.-.l.  in  which  his  son  Rutus  Kmy 
was  lot  s,.  !v:im  ye.iis  a  piofess,.r  and  which 
the  !a!t<  t  s, ,  o-  .1,  ; .  ,tish  endowed.  Ldward  Kini; 
e  .ii  ri.d  Sarah  W  •  'r:!unc;t.  .n.  the  daughter  of 
1  ,oyvrnor  I  N'liias  \\  ..rtlm:c;1  on,  a  llerw  ards  Mrs. 
Sarah  W  t<  r.  one  of  the  most  dtstin-nts|H'«l  wo. 
11.11  yyl'o  eyer  In-d  in  t 'incinnati.  James  H. 
I'.  ri.  ih  v...s  a  layyyer  f- >r  a  few  years  in  the 
ear: .  1 ! :  i :  '  o  -  His  fame,  however,  yvas  prill - 
.•:!>.ii!'.  di.il  ■  i  a  i.  •-.',!  n,:  li  st ,  historian  and  min- 
:--i-t.  -I    1'    I  v  1 1  -  _  the  son  of  (.en  William 

I  y'l  .  I...s  r.  !.  rr.-,l    to  r<  paledK    in  this 

b-  -  \!tb-  u-;h  I"    d«.  \».d  -I.  al   le^al  ability. 

I",  t  '::  ...r:\r-    w  a-  in  1 1  it   rt<  Id  of  p-iitics. 

lie  yy  i  -  <  .  i  a-i  tw  ie>-  and  t--.k  an  active 

l-.lt    :-|    ;l-     I-'",  s   •   t    t  1  :.-    II. I '  'on,    1  ,  i  put  i-  a 

i.iv  a  :.    -  -I   1  '■  -  s-.:.  ut   !.„  '-  .. \s  an  .  -r.it'  -r  he 
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of  his  time,  but  perhaps  the  feature  of  his  life 
that  will  lie  longest  remembered  is  the  Ccneral 
Ross  episode. 

This  amusing  episode,  fixed  by  Judge  Carter 
in  the  year  iSjcj.  is  the  visit  of  one  Hen,  John 
Ross,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Chcrokccs.  den- 
eral  l.vtle,  one  of  the  licst  known  citizens,  was 
coining  down  the  river  in  a  stcamlxiat  when  a 
passenger  intr<Nluced  himself  as  t  iencral  R"ss, 
at  that  time  a  man  of  considerable  national  prom- 
inence, Uoss  had  Iteen  educated  at  a  school  in 
Connecticut  and  produced  a  number  of  letters 
of  introduction,  one  of  which  was  to  Lytic  him- 
self I  pon  bis  arrival  in  the  city  he  was  intro- 
duced by  Lytic  and  the  social  lights  of  the  town 
entertained  him  very  generally.  Judges  of  the 
court  waited  upon  him,  distinguished  memliers 
of  the  bar  took  him  in  charge  and  he  attended 
the  most  aristocratic  churches.  A  distinguished 
literary  personage  gave  him  a  box  party  at  the 
theatre  and  the  young  men  of  the  city  were  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  him.  As  he  was  a  tall  line 
looking  fellow  about  23  years  old.  with  straight 
black  hair  and  coppery  face,  he  became  <juite  a 
s<K-ial  favorite  and  many  parties  were  given  in 
his  honor.  Particularly  prominent  in  courtesies 
to  him  was  Samuel  Pindlav.  one  of  the  young 
beaux  of  the  time.  It  is  said  that  Pindlav  be- 
came quite  intimate  with  him  and  on  several 
occasions  had  shared  Ins  room  and  bed  in  the 
Cincinnati  Hotel  on  I'.roadway  and  Pront  street. 
Pmally  a  parry  was  given  in  his  honor  at  Judge 
Pstc's  residence  on  Ninth  near  Main  street,  but 
for  sonic  peculiar  reason  the  guest  of  honor  did 
not  show  up.  Finally  the  host  called  his  waiter 
boy  and  directed  him  to  go  to  the  hotel  and  see 
what  delaved  the  *'(  iencral."  The  darky,  who 
wa>  w  iser  than  his  master,  revealed  the  secret  that 
the  so-called  < .iencral  Ross  was  a  negro  imjier- 
sofiating  the  Indian  chief  and  that  at  that  time, 
tired  of  his  white  friends,  he  was  at  a  negro 
dance  on  Columbia  street.  Here  he  was  found 
with  his  slippers  otT.  dancing  and  plaving  the 
castanets  to  the  edification  of  his  colored'  friends. 
It  was  subsequently  discovered  that  be  was  a 
runaway  slave  belonging  in  Arkansas. 

Natural!*  the  story  became  tow  n  propertv  and 
the  unfortunate  Pindlav  and  others  who  had  been 
so  generous  in  their  attentions  came  in  for  the 
ridicule  of  the  community.  Pindlav  was  made 
tin  occasion  of  mam  jokes  ami  Peyton  Synuncs 
naturally  » xe rcisi  ■!  his  punning  art  u|*>n  him. 
To  Svmnn  s  is  given  credit  f •  =  r  the  st-  .ry  that 
Findlay  was  like  the  letter  "<  '."  because  whenever 
prefixed  to  Ross  he  became  cross     (Cist's  Mis 


j  cellam,  Vol.  I,  p.  13;  Mansfield's  Memories,  p. 
107,  Carter's  "•  >ld  Court  House."  p.  86. ) 

An  interesting  member  of  the  bar  in  the  early 
days,  who  also  cut  a  very  important  figure  in 
the  social  life  of  the  town,  was  Peyton  Short 
Svmiucs.  a  grandnepliew  of  Judge  Syintncs.  He 
lived  for  many  years  in  the  stone  house1  built  by 

I  his  father,  Daniel  Symmcs,  at  the  corner  of  l.aw- 

1  rence  and  Congress  streets,  lie  was  for  many 
years  register  of  the  Land  <  >fficc  an<l  also  was 
from  time  to  tune  member  of  the  Council,  of 
the  Hoard  of  Pducatioii  and  the  Hoard  of  Health, 
lie  was  al-o  a  trustee  of  the  old  college  anil 
took  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  Western  Col- 
lege of  I  eachers.  |L  was  a  man  of  distinct  lit- 
erary quality  and  particularly  careful  with  re- 
gard to  the  accurate  printing  of  his  productions, 
lie  contributed  considerable  jiootrv  to  the  vari- 

,  ous  ]K'riodicals  of  the  day.  He  was  also  a  great 
punster.  A  special  form  of  amusement  was  the 
sketching  of  portraits,  which  were  very  likely  to 
Ih  caricatures.    He  could  !*•  sun  in  every  gath 

j  critig.  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  in  news- 
paper offices,  iii  the  theatre  and  at  parties  with  a 
white  card   in   his  hand,  on   which  be  would 

i  take  the  portrait  of  some  stranger.     This  pe- 

:  cnliaritv  made  him  a  striking  personage  in  every 
assemblage.  He  is  supposed  to  have  had  in 
preparation  a  biography  of  Judge  Sy mines,  but 
as  in  other  undertakings  of  his  life  he  began 
much  and  completed  but  little.  He  lived  until 
July  7.  |SM.  jt  which  time  he  dud  on  Mount 
Auburn  at  the  residence  of  his  son  in  law  .  Charles 
L.  Colburn. 

Tin:  !«.<  toks 

The  names  of  the  physicians  who  practiced  in 
the  citv  during  this  period  are  given  to  some 
extent  in  the  chapter  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  t  ar- 
son.  In  the  various  accounts  of  the  medical  in- 
stitutions arc  given  many  names  ,,f  prominent 
physicians.  In  fact  a  complete  list  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  different  medical  institutions  of 
the  citv  is  pretty  likclv  to  include  all  the  repu- 
table physician*  of  the  time,  for  dolors  much 
more  than  lawyers  seem  to  feel  the  next  step 
after  receiving  their  education  is  to  start  others 
in  the  same  professional  path. 

The  physicians  of  Cincinnati  in  iSiij  were 
given  in  the  directory  as  follows:  John  Scltnan. 
Daniel  Drake.  John  Crantncr.  Coleman  Rogers. 
Daniel  Dyer.  William  I'.arnes.  (  tliver  15.  Raid  win. 
Thomas  Morehead.  Daniel  Slayback.  John  A. 
Hallaiu.  |os,,ih  Whitman.  Samuel  Ramsay, 
I  Isaac  hough.  F.dward  V.  Kemper.  John  Doug- 
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lass,  lihicl  Smcad,  J..hn  W'.N.lley.  Truman 
I'.ixhop.  Kbcnczcr  H.  l'icrson,  Jonathan  Kaston, 
Charles  V.  harbour  and  Vincent  C.  Marshall. 

Six  years  later  a  dozen  of  these  nanus  disap- 
pear from  the  pages  of  the  directory.  I  he  most 
prominent  of  these  is  of  course  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
who  was  at  Lexington  uu  one  >.f  his  many  ah 
senccs  from  tin-  city.  The  others  wen  Dr.-. 
Risers,  Dyer,  I'.aldwin,  'I'h<  <tnas  .\!orehea«!. 
Daniel  Slat  hack,  llallam,  Kemper.  Douglass. 
Sincad.  Kaston  atid  I'arNxir.  'I  he  new  nanu  s 
arc  Jcdediah  Cobb,  Addison  Dashiell.  Cc.rgc  U'. 
Dashiell.  John  Morehead,  Samuel  Nixmi.  Jisse 
Smith,  (my  W.  W  right  and  C.orgc  T.  Katrte 
All  of  these  ha«l  the  decree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
and  Katrie  was  a  dentist  .is  well.  1  he  licentiates 
added  to  ihe  list  ol  physicians  were  John  K. 
I'.ush.  <  'liver  bairchild,  Lorenzo  l«awrencc  and 
Ahel  Slayback  <  (titers  in  the  list  but  without 
decrees  were  lames  M.  I.udlmri.  Kdward  H. 
Stall.  Michael  Wolf  and  Darnel  1\  Robhiiis. 

According  to  the  dn'kcl  entry  of  the  I  "iirt  of 
Common  I'leas  of  1-cbru.irv  Jo.  reciting 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  who  had  paid  the 
tax  at  that  time  required  by  law.  the  following 
.".  were  licensed  at  that  tin  t  to  practice  :  Sainne! 
Ramsay.  K  H.  l'icrson,  Je»e  Smith.  \.  (  .  Mar- 
shall. City  M.  Wright.  John  W.-illcy,  Lorm/.o 
l-awrence,  J.  W.  Hagcrpian.  Je<|ediah  (  ohh, 
Jo-iah  Whitman.  I'.cvctlv  Smith.  Isaac  Hough. 
C,  \V.  r.arU>iir,  John  trimmer.  John  Morehead, 
John  Selman.  lames  W  \l  i-on.  AU-1  Slav  luck. 
V.  C.  (  tU-rdorf.  J.  M.  I.ndlnm.  I'.  V.  Kemper. 
C.  Mnnroe.  Kdward  II.  Stall.  J.  I"..  Smith.  Dan- 
iel Drake  and  William  Harries. 

In  the  Directory  of  1S11  there  appear  47 
names  of  pin  sioans.  number-,  of  the  Medical 
Society,  as  nieiiilM'i'diip  tn  this  ». n-iety  w;is  ob- 
ligatory u|ion  tli..se  who  de-.r<d  to  pr.utna  :  it 
is  safe  to  assume  lhat  this  representative  h-t. 

vet  strange!.  <  iiottgh  there  are  .-nlv  .d><ait  a 
d'  /ill  "f  the  names  ^iwtl  in  the  aU-ve  entry 
winch    app.ar    111  1  In  -e    do.'.n  include 

IL.iigh.  Parties,  \\,»,H,  •.  .  \\  human.  Ma- in. 
Tim  M.  ichcad.  I.ndlnm.  Smith.  Marshall.  »  '..!•!>. 
Slavhack  and  Daniel  DtaKe.  t  if  the  47  o  miaim  d 
in  this  Dirict.'M  ..t  t  S '  1 .  _>i  re.q.piar  in  t!e 
Dit.ctorv  of  |S,n,  'Mi'",  are  William  \ 
Hm.-h  l:.  am,  r.  I  <-*,-.  Halt  (".CI,.  Dam- 1  Dral  •  .  U. 
I'  (law-.  I.i'i:.  -  Kill"!.;".  [..n:i/<.  I  .:>.  sv  I .  t  n  '  . 
P.  >.  I  .av.  -  'ti.  lam-  -  M .  I  ai.'him,  b-bn  .rid 
R..'.ert  Mutch,  ad'.  \  I  Marshall.  Ian  —  M  M  - 
s..„.  1,.,,-ph  V  M.  Da  'I.  M.  U.'-.-.ts.  W 

kic'-ald..  William  S  Kidg-  .  1  <".  K:v  e-.  I  -  >m 
I  .    Sh-tw.1'     '..siali    Whilmiil    mil    >"har!.  s  V 


Woodward.  <  'ther  names  in  the  Directory  of 
tS.V '.  manv  <ii  which  are  names  oi  physicians 
who  subsequently  became  prominent,  arc  as  fol- 
lows: Stephen  I'.oimer.  Isaac  .Colby,  K.  W  .  Crit- 
teiiden.  I.  S.  Dodge,  |olm  liberie,  Richard  lib- 
erie. Ai.'l-iagg,  1  .  C.  'lore.  S.  D.  (,ro>s,  diaries 
lligb.c.  <  >'.ho  M.  Herroii,  William  Judkins. 
Janus  I.akev.  Thomas  Mitchell.  K/.ra  Read. 
Ciailes  Rtcd.  Alkin  ( ..  Smith,  John  Stone,  R. 
I'.  Si  ni'i. us.  1  lenr\  Schult/.  William  M.  San- 
dt  William    Ihrilkcld.  h.  An^tistiis  Waldo 

and  \\  lihant  W  .«>d. 

<  'f  cutse  Dr.  Drake  continued  to  Ik-  not  only 
.me  m  the  leading  (inures  of  (  mcmnati  life  but 
also  ni  Ins  profess),  .n  dnriiii;  this  perii.Kl.  His 
siieuis  m  eouiueiii.ii  with  the  educational  in- 
si.tnti.-ns  nt  tl  «-  eit\  and  tlie  lio»piial  have  been 
tiicnta  ined  •  Isewhere.  After  his  expulsion  from 
the  ian-lt\  ot  the  Medical  College  of  <  )hio  he 
aeee|.t^.i  an  mMtattou  to  a  chair  in  the  TraitM  I- 
\ama  I  tuv.  t  sit  \ .  where  he  reniaiiied  alxnit  lour 
•oats.  ia  itirniti<«r  111  i^-Y  to  i  inciunati.  I  hiring 
th'.  M.ar  1 'n!ii  -winjj  his  return  he  foiuiiled  the 
1  mi  iiiii.ui  h  \e  Infirmary  and  then  began  his 
.■ihtorship  <  !  the  UV.</cr(j  .1/. ■./..«»;  <W  i'liysnal 
/i.ar  i,,],.  ..i  w  hicb  he  was  in  eliarp-  for  many 
>ears.  lie  a!  o  published  a  work  m  relation 
to  the  cholera  and  t.K.k  an  active  part  in  the 
various  canal  and  railwav  sehemes  of  the  tune. 
I  In  subject  of  medical  practitioners  is  discussed 
in  a  si  par. ite  chapter  of  tins  work. 

The  faeult.  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio 
after  its  ,,,  r.  itn/.ltion  m  iX.'s  included  a  tnitn 
!i..t  ot  wall  known  physicians.  Jed' diah  Cobb 
aa'i.ais  111  iSj;  ..s  pi,,(,  s-,,r  ,,f  the  institutes  and 
ptacii.-e  ..I  ii'viicine.  Ill  1S..S;  he  held  the  chair 
of  anat'-nv  and  pin  sn  ,V  nK- \  while  in  lS,t'>  he 
appears  as  profess,,)  ,:|  siir-.ti      Klijab  Slack. 

'he  p:t  -al  "1  of  the  Coll.  ^e.  \\.|S  |)rotess«,r  of 
el-,--  istii  and  pbrirnac  t'..r  a  niiriiU-r  of  years. 
Ill's  eli.ar  appears  t,,  passed  to  Dr.  Th^na«i 

|>  Miich.ll  h\  |S  <_}  and  in  1 S  -r .  it  was  held  by 
Dt  I ,  ■  1 1  I  1  ,  vi  .  I  )r  I  >lin  Moteln-ad  was  identi- 
1  "1  ■  1  v.  iih  t'  e  institution  n-r  main  \t  ars  He  ap- 
|..  ,,-s  lest  ;n  iS.'s  a-  pr.  iV-nf  of  n'af  ria  nicd- 
1,.,  and  :.  1  !  al  .il.-tell'i  -.  Ill  I  Sjm  of  the  theory 
.1".'  pi  ,  1  f  ri ■•  . ' ■■  i-o-  and  a^ain  as  professor 
,  •'  lies  ,„  ,S  ■  ;  and  la!.  1       I  lr.  Jesse  South 

:e    ,Sj;   v.  i  s   p:.-.  s,..t   ,  ,f  a-i..',  <■■;    an, I  r '.  . 

I  'is  !  .  ■•  a'  •!  •.  il.in,,  in  ti--  1...  nV,  is  m  the  I  It 
t  ,  •,  .is  ,.f  '  s  :  1  I t-'.. ,  I  )r  J.  .s'.di  W  human 
•a  a  s  ;  ..f  ,  .'■  .;,        s  ,,!,.)  I  bccr'es  I'     1  'ear 

s..|»  of  ii'a'eria  mob.  a.  W  h-i-  n;  ap:..-.irs  ,i;.;nti 
I  as  boMfig  the  »a-:-i-  chair  i-i  iS;t.  !Var-on  is 
l  ■ -. ,  a  .  -  b-  th.  .  li.c-   -i  n  a',  oa  medic  a 
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in  1831  ami  1834,  being  succeeded  in  1830  by 
I>r.  James  (  .  Cross.  Dr.  Allan  d.  Smith  is 
go  en  in  1*34  as  professor  of  surgery.  Dr.  John 
liberie  111  this  year  appears  as  professor  of  the 
theory  ami  practice-  01  medicine,  which  chair  he? 
hi  li I  aUo  m  1K30.  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Cross  was 
demonstrator  oi  anatomy  in  1834.  In  iS^«>  Dr. 
John  T.  Sin <t well  appears  as  adjunct  professor 
of  anatomy. 

The  faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio 
in  1830.  consisted  01  John  T.  Sh. >t well,  ilean  ami 
professor  of  anatomy  an.l  physiology;  John 
I  «*-kc,  profes-or  of  chemislry  ami  pharmacy  ; 
Rcul»cu  D.  Mussey,  professor  of  surgery;  M.  I!. 
Wright,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics ;  John  Morchcad,  professor  of  obstetrics 
.in- 1  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  Jared 
P.  Kirt land,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine.  The  number  of  students  at  that 
time  was  given  as  120.  The  college  had  moved 
into  its  own  ijttarters  on  the  south  side  of  Sixth 
street  between  Vine  and  Kace  in  the  fall  of 
iSj*..  The  ground  is  said  to  have  hem  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  $15  a  front  foot.  Hie 
building  built  at  this  time  was  occupied  until 
1K51.  when  the  new  building,  the  one  so  fa- 
miliar to  Cincinuatians,  was  erected.  This  re- 
mained the  quarters  of  the  Medical  College  of 
(  'bio  until  its  removal  in  iX</>  to  the  buildings 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Cnivcrsity. 

The  proposed  faculty  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Miami  Ctiivcrsity.  organized  as 
staled  above  in  10*30,  consisted  of  Daniel  Drake 
as  dean  and  professor  of  the  institutes  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine:  Ccorge  MeClellan,  professor 
of  anatomy  and  phy  siology  :  John  Khcrte,  pro- 
fessor of  materia  medica  and  Ixitany  ;  James  M. 
Sfaughfon.  professor  of  surgery  ;  John  p.  Henry, 
profi-sot  of  obstetrics  ami  diseases  of  women 
ami  children;  Thomas  I).  Mitchell,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy  :  an«l  Joseph  M.  Mc- 
Dowell, adjunct  proii  ss.ir  of  anatotuv  and  physi- 
ology. The  lectures  of  the  department  were  de- 
livered in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
on  Walnut  slr.et. 

The  Ac.idemv  of  M.dieitH.  organized  in  the 
summer  of  1S31  to  furnish  a  summer  school, 
was  conijjosed  of  the  following  gentlemen  who 
lecture.!  011  the  subjects  affixed  lo  their  names; 
James  M.  Staughton.  institutes  of  surgery: 
Isaac  Hough,  operative  surgery ;  Joseph  M.  Mc- 
Dowell, anatomy  .  Wole.-it  Richards,  physiology; 
l-mdoti  I".  Kives,  institutes  of  medicine  and  med- 
ie.d  jurisprudence;  Daniel  Drake,  practice  of 
physic  and  materia  medica  .  John  I  ".  Henry,  oh-  ; 


Metric.*;  and  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  chemistry  and 
pharmacy.    (  Directory  of  1X31.  p.  103.) 

The  medical  faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
included  Daniel  Drake,  dean  ami  professor  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine;  John  I'. 
Harrison,  materia  medica ;  James  IT  Rogers, 
chemistry  and  pharmacy  ;  l-uidon  C.  Rives,  ob- 
stetrics; Horatio  C  Jameson,  surgery;  Samuel 
D.  t  iro-s,  general  and  pathological  anatomy, 
physiology  and  medical  jurisprudence ;  Joseph 
M.  McDowell,  special  and  surgical  anatomy  ; 
John  I..  I.iddell.  chemistry  and  botany ;  and  J.  S. 
Do-lgc.  dissector.  The  statement  is  made  in  the 
Directory  of  iJs^i  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion just  completed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  bad  been  conferred  on  18  alumni  of 
the  institution  and  ihat  there  had  been  in  attend- 
ance '■*<  students  who  arrived  from  13  States. 

In  1N30,  there  were  a  few  changes  in  the 
faculty.  I  he  chair  of  surgery  was  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Wdlard  Parker  and  Drs.  I  .i.ldelt  and  Dodge 
were  no  longer  in  the  faculty.  'Hie  dissections 
were  in  charge  of  Carey  A.  Trimble  and  clinical 
instruction  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  was  given 
by  Drs.  Drake.  I'arker  ami  Rives. 

In  iKy(>  the  law  faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege was  composed  of  John  C.  Wright,  professor 
of  practice,  pleading,  evidence  and  criminal  law; 
Joseph  S.  r.ciiham.  professor  of  commercial  law 
and  the  law  of  jhtsoikiI  property;  Timothy 
W  alker,  professor  of  constitutional  law  and  the 
law  of  real  estate.  This  department  during  the 
year  had  .25  students  in  attendance  and  was  about 
to  confer  the  degree  of  iiachelor  of  I^aws  upon 
five  members  of  the  class.  (Directory  of  183*1, 
p]>  .'.»--. '.>S.) 

In  1830  die  law  department  was  under  the  ex- 
clusive direction  of  Timothy  Walker. 

Ill  the  academic  department  of  the  college  there 
had  been  by  |N.V>  practically  no  change.  Janus 
I'..  Rogers  of  the  medical  department  was  pro- 
fe-sor  111  chemistry  in  its  application  to  the  arts, 
agriculture,  mineralogy  and  meteorology.  Tim- 
othv  It,  Mason  was  in  charge  of  vocal  music  and 
Sauvere  l'.onl'is  was  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  literature.  'ITic  engineering  depart- 
ment was  under  the  care  of  Prof.  (  )rinsbv  M. 
Milehel.  The  numl>cr  of  the  students  in  the  in- 
stitution is  giy.n  as  134.  (-Cincinnati  Almanac," 
iS.s,  and  lS.|o.  I 

The  prtsident  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
•  iiieimiati  College  in  183*1  was  William  R.  Mor- 
ris; Pevton  S  SymtiK-s  was  secretary  ami  J. 
Smith    \rm strong  was  treasurer. 

\mong  the  most  distinguished  men  that  ever 
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lived  in  (  "incinnati  was  I  )r.  Samuel  David  dross, 
lie  was  Imrn  in  Pennsylvania  m  1N05  anil  gradu- 
ated at  JciT1.Ts.1u  Medical  College  in  iXjK.  In 
Is.?.?  I"  came  t<>  Cincinnati  t<.  In-come  a  member 
(if  tile  faculty  of  tlie  Medical  ( '..llcve  of  (  >ln<>. 
Hire  lie  delivered  tlie  first  systematic  course  of 
lectures  on  inorbi.l  anatomy  ever  given  in  the 
Cmlcd  State-,  hive  year-  later  lie  became  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  the  university  at  Luiisvillc 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  be- 
come profc— or  of  surfer)  in  tbe  college  where 
be  bail  received  hi-  degree.  This  (Nation  be  oc- 
cupied almost  until  tbe  tune  of  bis  death,  which 
occurred  in  1SS4.  Dr.  tiro—,  during  hi-  rc-i- 
deiice  m  Cincinnati,  made  a  nimil»cr  of  i-xjH-ri- 
mcnts  of  a  medical  nature  which,  afterward-  in- 
corporated in  bis  work-,  added  much  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  profession.  Me  was  one  of 
the  most  prolific  of  medical  writer-. 

Dr.  John  1  berle  was  |M>rn  in  Pennsylvania  in 
17K7  and  wa-  a  graduate  of  tbe  Cruvcrsitv  of 
I 'emis\ lvani.i.  lie  served  a-  surgeon  of  militia 
in  the  War  of  181  j.  He  w.i-  one  of  the  found 
ers  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  to.v  and 
was  a  member  of  its  faculty  until  lX?[.  when 
be  was  called  to  (  incinnati  to  accept  a  professor- 
ship in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Me  left 
(  incinnati  in  t.y.v7  to  Income  a  member  oi  the 
faculty  of  Transylvania  l'niver»itv  at  Lexing- 
ton. There  he  died  in  iS»K  Dr.  I.U  rle  wa-  one 
of  the  bc-t  known  writer-  on  medical  subjects 
of  his  tune  and  during  hi-  rc-idcncc  in  the  city 
his  name,  in  addition  t<>  that  of  Dr  ( in.--  and 
Drake,  made  the  medical  profession  of  (  incinnati 
well  known  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  land  Pater  Kirtlaud,  another  distin- 
guished physician,  was  U.rn  m  Connecticut  in 
1 7«M-  Me  was  educated  in  the  academies  of  bis 
native  State  and  became  an  expert  in  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit-  anil  flowers  and  a  close  student 
of  Is. tarn.  Me  -nhsei|ticntl  v  attended  the  med- 
ical lectures  in  IMmhurgh  and  afterwards  at 
Yale,  where  be  graduated  in  iSl!.  Some  year- 
later  be  removed  to  Poland.  <  >hio,  and  served 
three  term-  in  the  <  'bio  Legislature.  In  I*s7  be 
wa-  called  to  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  College 
of  (  'luo  and  remained  here  live  \ear-.  Me  al-ct 
served  a-  assistant  in  the  geological  -urvcv  of 
<  >bio  and  made  a  report  on  the  /."logy  of  <  >hio, 
lie  moved  in  1X41  to  Cleveland,  where  be  be- 
came very  prominent.  Hi-  contribution-  i()  the 
study  of  natural  hi-iorv  made  Inm  well  known 
throughout  the  country  and  be  became  a  mend*  r 
of  many  scientific  organizations.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Sci- 


ence  in  1S45  and  was  it-  first  and  only  president 
a-  in  18/.5  it  became  the  Kirtlaud  Society  of  Nat- 
ural Mi-tory.  He  1-  -aid  to  have  been  a  man  of 
gieat  learning  and  |*-cultar  personal  magnet i.-m 
and  In-  inlluence  in  improving  agriculture  and 
horticulture  and  diffusing  a  love  of  natural  hi-- 
tory  was  felt  throughout  all  the  Northwestern 
State-.     He  died  in  Cleveland  in  1S77, 

Dr.  John  Morchcad  1  Mo-ahead)  wa-  l»>rn 
m  Ireland  in  17S4  lie  wa-  a  graduate  of  the 
I  niversjty  of  Kdmburgh  and  afterward-  was  in 
the  medical  -urvcv  of  the  regular  l'rili-b  Arinv. 
lb  came  to  Cincinnati  in  iKjo  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Medical  College  of  (  >hto  for 
n  am  viar-.  m  fact  until  1S45.  At  this  lime  In- 
fatber.  who  wa-  a  mciiuVr  of  tbe  nobiliry  and 
proprietor  of  a  large  e-tate.  died  and  Dr.  More- 
lie. id  returned  to  Ireland  to  a--ume  the  title  of 
I  Sir  John  Morchcad,     lie  died  in 

Dr.  John  P.  Harrison  was  bom  ui  l.oui-ville. 
I  Kentucky.  111  17'/'.    He  studied  medicine  in  the 
I  Cniver-ity   of   Pennsylvania.     After  his  gradu 
!  at i.<n  be  returned        his  native  city.     In  1S15 
\  h.-  came   to  Cincinnati   as  a  profew.r    in  the 
j  Cincinnati  (""liege  and  remained  in  that  school 
1  for  the  four  year-  of  the  <  x'sU  in  •  of  t he  medical 
department.    He  -nh»e«|ucnllv  became  a  iiinnlxr 
'  of  the  faculty  of  the   Medic  i!  College  of  I  '111' ». 
I  wlvch  (xisiiion  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death 
from  cholera  in  1S4. ,     H<-  was  ;,:i  1  tin '  T  of  many 
I  medical  association-  and  1  an    of  the  «  dmas  of 
I  the  II  estcrn  Journal  of  MeJicme  and  afterward- 
I  of  the  II  cs/cni  Lancet.     lie  i>ulilis|ied  -  veral 
works  011  medical  subject-,  particularly  one  <»n 
the  -ubject  of  materia  moltea 

Another  well  known  physician  of  thi-  time, 
who  wa-  a  student  under  Dr.  (...forth,  was  Kd- 
vvard  Young  Kem|HT. 

The  carlie-j  Cermau  physician  i-  -aid  to  have 
Ken  Dr.  Motulhcnck.  who  ca  ne  lu  re  in  1  Si  5 
and  lift  aln.nt  the  time  of  the  birth  of  (he  city. 
In  iSi',  came  Dr  I".  I.  (  .  1  ibcrdorf,  a  native 
of  Heidi  lln  rg  ainl  a  resident  of  Cincinnati  for 
^7  years  Dr.  Irdcnek  I'.imtv  was  lure  for 
a  -bort  time  and  during  the  to  year-  alter  lKv> 
there  settled  here  Drs.  Nhtuidcr.  Tcllcampt. 
IluUr.  Paul,  Tip]',  W  illi,  an.  Wisher.  1  inert 
and  llombcrg. 

The  jM  -ition  of  Inalth  .  tli.a  r  yy.as  created  in 
iSji  and  in  |S*.  a  -mai'j-  x  arc  em-cd  an  e- 
tab'ishiv.ent  "f  ;\  P..  ard  of  ll'.dth  of  five  mem- 
!*•!-.  of  wrinh  the  mayor  yva-  .in-.  I  be  l»>ard 
increased  a  lull.  .  to  u  n  1  ■•.tuber-,  and  coti- 
tmtlcd  tor-nd.  r  .xcill.n:  -cry  H  e  !•  1  -one  year-. 
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I  UK  TIIKATRKS. 

I  he  controversy  about  the  theatre,  mctii t« 'tictl 
i)i  an  earlier  chapter,  did  not  mtiii  to  discourage 
tlu-  manager,  Alexander  Drake,  and  in  April. 
iSi<>.  lie  intimated  his  willingness  to  take  charge 
of  a  permanent  establishment  devoted  to  amuse- 
ments. This  of  course  rco|Kiicd  tlu-  discussion 
and  a  storm  of  attack  liur>t  u\x<n  those  favorable 
to  the  new  idea.  A  meeting  of  citizen*,  how- 
ever, was  belli  at  tlie  Reading  lv  out,  where  a 
company  was  formed  in  which  were  included  as 
stockholders  a  iiumlkr  of  prominent  citi/cu*  and 
where  Mr.  Drake  pledged  himself  to  preserve  the 
purity  and  morality  of  the  stage,  A  subscrip- 
tion paper  was  circulated  and  it >  success  was 
indicated  by  the  paragraph  in  the  directory  of 
that  vear.  where  the  theatre  calls  t< .r  tlie  follow- 
ing eoinmetit  : 

"lutil  within  a  sh*>rt  |>criod,  there  have  been 
ii' «  successful  attempts  to  introduce  the  drama 
here  on  a  permanent  footing.  An  edifice  lor  the 
pnrjmse  is  now.  however,  commenced  on  Second 
street,  lietwccn  Main  and  Sycamore,  to  l>e  finished 
in  a  style  of  neatness  and  elegance.  It  is  to  lx- 
constructed  of  brick ;  the  dimension-  ninety-two 
by  forty  feet — the  front  io  be  «irnamented  by  a 
pediment  supjxjrted  by  pillars.  It  is  contem- 
plated the  building  will  lie  so  tar  completed  as 
to  admit  of  performances  by  the  first  of  March 
ensuing,  when  it  is  to  l>e  opened  under  the  man- 
agement of  Messrs.  Collins  and  loin  s  with  a  fill! 
and  respectable  corps  of  comedians." 

Tlie  building  was  finished  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  It  contained  a  pit.  two  tiers  of 
boxes  and  a  gallery  and  coubl  accommodate  al- 
most Soo  people.  Itoiu  the  pit  there  was  a 
door  that  fipeiied  to  the  alley  rnuuiug  from 
Second  to  Front  streets  which  was  on  the  west 
side  of  the  theatre.  A  proscenium  arch  was  on 
each  side  an. |  a  panel  door  from  which  the  actor 
or  the  manager  could,  if  he  desired,  address  the 
audience.  The  stage  itself  was  of  g<*-d  si/e  and 
was  furnished  with  footlights  lighted  by  sperm 
oil.  In  the  auditorium  was  a  chandelier  of 
lamps  atul  there  were  lamps  running  about  the 
Kihistrade  -l  the  second  tier  of  Im>\c*.  The 
theater  had  for  its  motto,  placed  over  the  green 
curtain.  '"To  Hold.  As  Twcre.  The  Mirror  I  p 
Io  Nature." 

Ibis  building  was  regarded  as  the  U  s[  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  the  West  ami  from  the  de- 
scription* that  have  been  handed  down  it  must 
have  U'Cti  mtite  attractive  in  appearance  and  well 
adapted  for  its  purpose.  It  scents  to  have  gone 
bv  the  name  of  the  Columbia  Street  Theatre. 


although  at  other  times  it  was  called  the  Clone 
Theatre.  I  be  management  of  the  theatre  was 
uinler  the  control,  a>  stated,  of  Messrs.  Collins 
and  Jones,  who  owned  half  of  the  stink.  Sev- 
eral sears  after  its  erection  a  drop  curtain  con- 
taining a  view  of  (  iucinnati  from  Covington  was 
painted  by  a  man  of  the  latter  town,  named  Lu- 
cas.    This  was  regarded  as  a   work  of  great 

,  beauty  and  added  nintcrially  to  the  attractiveness 

I  of  the  little  playhouse. 

Maitsliel  i  tells  us  that  this  theatre  was  of  a 
beitei  character  than  many  others.  Here  he 
heard  1  tooth,  the  elder,  in  "Richard  ill"  and 
tin  re   particularly    was   be  delighted   bv  Alex. 

|  Drake,  who  with  his  wife,  a  sii|>erior  woman, 
was  tamoiis  m  the  W  estern  country.  *'  I  had 
seen  •<  lid  Harms."  as  he  was  called,  in  New 
York,  and  many  years  after.  I'urton.  Aleck 
Drake,  totally  unlike  either,  was,  in  the  spirit 
o!  come  ly,  equal  to  them.  He  was  su|nrior  to 
1'arncs,  but  not  e<pial  to  llurton.  in  gentlemanly 
bearing.  In  the  power  to  make  fun.  without 
coarseness.  Drake  was  unrivaled.  His  wife  was 
superior  to  turn  — not  so  much  on'  the  stage  as 
in  mind  and  character.  I  once  saw  a  little  inci- 
dent showing  what  an  energetic,  .spirited  woman 
she  was. 

"A  fire  l>rokt-  out  on  Main  street,  and  at  that 
time  there  were  no  tire  engines,  ami  th-  only 
mode   of  carrying   water   was  by    tire  buckets, 
tilled  at  the  ri\er.  and  handed  from  band  to  hand. 
So  a  line  was  formed  from  the  tire  to  the  river. 
In  that  line,  among  the  men.  was  Mrs,  Aleck 
Drake,  handing  buckets  vigorously.    She  was  a 
person  of  mind  and  character,  and  always  a 
I  great  f;-.\oritc  with  the  public.     I  saw  her  once 
i  in  ihi  character  of  "Meg  Mcrrilic*.'  which  she 
looked  and  acted  as  thoroiigbb.  as  Meg  herself 
must  have  done  in  her  wild  freaks  among  the 
.  Cvpsirs.  and  in  her  character  as  prophetess  an 
iii  iimcing  : 

Ami  lii-n  r.vii's  ntjlil  and  Hrrtram's  might 
Sleill  nun  mi  l-t!riiK"«.«n  HeiRltl 

"Drake  died  while  she  was  vet  in  her  prime, 
and  she  married  Captain  Cutter,  the  poet.  He 
was  author  of  the  'Song  of  Steam.'  a  noted  piece 
|  in  its  day.  Cutter  was  very  intemperate,  and 
gf.  at  efforts  were  made  by  his  friends  to  save 
him.  but  in  vain.  This  marriage  was  an  un- 
happ;.  one.  Thev  w  ere  s,  paraied.  and  in  a  few- 
year*  !>•  th  were  dead."  I  Mansfield's  Memories, 
p.   !<>-■.  I 

<  it  ibis  same  theatre  Mr*.  Trollope  speaks  in 
her  l««ok  : 
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"  l  Ik-  theatre  at  Cincinnati  is  small,  and  not 
vcrv  hiilliant  in  «K-c« >rati< «ii ;  hut  in  the  ahscnce 
<>f  any  other  aum-umnt  our  \outio  nun  frc- 
ipicutU  alt«-n- 1»  .1  it,  an<l  in  the  l»ri^tit.  clear 
mollis  of  aittnmn  and  winter  tin  mile  and  a  half 
of  distance  was  not  enough  to  prevent  tht-  W-ss 
enterprising  ntctnlHT-  of  the  family  Irom  some- 
times accompanying  tin  in.  the  p-eat  inducc- 
iin-nt  to  this  was  tin-  excellent  acting  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  I  >rakc,  the  managers,  Nothing 
could  l>e  more  di-tmct  than  their  line  of  acting', 
lutl  tin  e<rcat  versatility  of  their  pavers  cnahlcd 
them  often  to  appear  too  tlur.  Her  cast  was 
the  highest  walk  of  trai;ed>.  and  his  the  hroadot 
coined \  ;  hut  vet.  as  <  .oldsmith  <;ij-  of  his  st-n  r 
heroines.  I  ha\e  known  them  change  characters 
tor  a  w  lu  le  evening  loo,  tin  r.  and  have  w<  pt 
with  him  ami  laughed  with  her.  as  it  was  their 
will  and  pleasure  to  ordain.  '  *  *•  Ills 
comic  sou-s  niiylu  have  s.t  ilu  gravity  of  the 
judges  and  hi  shops,  i.  .i^-Mu  r  at  •letiance.  I.istoti 
is  j»reat.  hut  Alexander  I  Hake  was  greater.  *  *  1 

"Her  talent  is  decidedly  first -rate.  Deep  and 
genuine  teelin^.  correct  judgment,  au<l  the  most 
perl'eel  y,<»><\  taste,  distinguished  her  play  in 
every  character  Her  last  act  of  Uclvidcra  is 
superior  in  tragic  elTect  to  anything  I  ever  saw 
on  the  siam'.  the  one  orcat  exception  to  all  com- 
parison, Mrs.  Siddoiis,  Ih  ui^  s,  t  aside. 

"It  was  painful  to  sec  these  excellent  |>crtorni- 
eis  playing  to  a  niiserahle  limis .■.  not  a  third  full, 
and  the  audience  prolial.h  not  including  half  a 
do/eii  pei>,, us  who  woulil  prefer  their  playing  to 
that  of  the  vdest  strollers.  In  pro.  if  ,,f  this,  1 
saw  them  as  managers  pvr  place  to  paltry  third- 
rate  actors,  from  l.omloii.  who  would  imme- 
diately draw  crowded  hoiis,  s,  and  Ik-  over- 
whelmed with  applause.*     *  ' 

"  The  theatre  was  really  not  a  ha. I  one.  though  J 
the  verv  tn.or  receipts  rendered  it  impos-ihlc  to 
keep  it  in  hit;h  order." 

Another  aclor  who  sul.setpicutlv  hecame  a  fa- 
vorite in  Cincinnati  appeared  here  in  IS.1.'  and 
iSj;     "lilts  was  J-'dwin  Forrest,  then  a  youth  of 
id.  who  was  at  that  time  heL-iiinui''.  his  career  with 
a  strolling  dramalte  company..    I  lis  performance 
of  "Jaflicr"  in  "\ cnio-  Preserved."  on  July  4. 
iSj^.  v\as  for  the  Ix-netit  of  (  'are-ill  and  hts  newly 
ma  le  hride.  an  actress  well  known  at  the  time 
\nie!ia  Seymour.    The  c.-mpaitv  was  one  which  , 
had  Ken  oru-ani^ed  for  cn-n-enicnts  alternately 
at  riitshnri.-.  Lexington  and  t  l'iciiinati.  Forrest 
had  already   attracted  the  attention  of  the  dis 
errnin^.  hut  had  tv»t  a<  vet  achieve.!  anv  p<>pu- 
laritv.    We  know  that  his  jviy  at  this  time  was 


hul  ciyht  dollars  a  week  and  thai  I  he  circuit  in 
volved  hardships  utterly  unknown  at  the  present 
•  lay.  For  instance,  in  I'ittshuri;  the  theatre  was 
so  kak\  that  uml.rellas  were  needed  on  rainy 
nights.  The  company  traveled  down  the  <  >lno 
River  on  a  tlat -l*>at  taking  live  da\-  for  the  trip 
to  Mavsvdlc.  where  a  )h  rf< .nuance  was  ojven. 
From  there  they  went  to  Lexington  and  from 
that  place  to  Cincinnati.  Thcv  traveled  across 
the  country,  with  men  on  hors  hack  and  the 
women  in  covered  wapms.  and  the  whole  cav- 
alcade was  such  as  to  leave  hut  little  of  the  il- 
lusions of  sta^'e  splendor.  In  Cincinnati  in  ad- 
dition to  the  performance  already  mentioned  l'or- 
i'st  acted  in  tragedy,  danced,  siiii;  comic  «nnj;\ 
tried  the  part  of  "Richard  III"  and  even  distin- 
guished hues,  If  ,-ts  t|)r  daughter  of  a  hrokcii- 
1!"  wn  soldier  who  conn  s  on  ih  stauc  to  the  fid- 
dling of  her  father  as  he  waiN  : 

<>h.  cm-el  w.is  niy  p.irnnts  a,  „,v  f,,.,,,  mf  . 

An. I  erne!  tlu-  Krt.H  W  >hi|i  ,i»  f-.k  lnm  off  to 

Aii.t  cm  -el  ua-,  the  e.ipitatnc,  ami  tin-  Ix.'sain.  ami  the 


A-  ih.ln't  ear.:  a  shilltr-.'  if  v.,  imn  met  .main 

Ilu  Cincinnati  Mavnti.  hi.we\  1  was  not  suc- 
cessful ,-md  thr  company  stranded  here  Forrest 
and  others  undertook  a  ham  storming  expedition, 
trawling  from  town  to  town  m  a  couple  of  rani 
shackle  wagons  each  drawn  hv  a  lannuated 
horse.  At  a  later  time  tin  \  appeared  attain  in  •  m- 
cinnati  and  I'orn  st  plavel  the  part  of  "Yotine; 
Norval'  in  the  pla>  of  "Dou-tas,"  "Ntr  Fdward 
Mortimer"  in  the  "lnm  I'hot"  and  at  one  time 
that  of  a  plantation  m-KT".  Fvru  tins  vers.uditv 
however  could  not  charm  the  dollars  from  the 
Cincinnati  pockets  and  the  tlvatre  was  ,  >|>!ik'ed  to 
close  and  I'i  rrest  and  others  had  to  olitam  food 
h\  stealing  the  corn  from  the  fields  and  having  it 
cooked  for  thi'iii  h\  s,  .me  kind!,  neoro  washer- 
woman.    .Rohms'  Twelve  i.r,a<  Actors.) 

The  theatre  was  ,,petl,d  on  March  S.  iX.m.  with 

•  piite  iiv.posine-  ceremonies.  Mr.  Ciarner  acted  in 
"hmi'v    Rnd-e"   a    little   later.     Mrs  IMiuda 

•  iroshoti.   who  aeeordinc   t"   /.i'.t.'v  I!, ill  took 


■pree.  di-nce  in  rank  of  all 


■r  act  n  s»,-s  of  tin 


West,"  acted  in  "Met;  Merrill,  s."  "Akielino." 
"I'l/arr..."  "RicVard  III"  .  wth  Mr.  Collins \. 
"The  Ap.sra.e."  "  MacKet  h ,  "and  "The  <tranoer" 
\f;.r  the  citi'-ne;  of  Mr,  Hiak.'s  c.n-'pain.  s|ir 
ilt\id.  d  the  h  .rv  r>  with  Mi's  I  (rake,  appearing 
w  ith  her  i'l  «ttt-!i  pla-. »  as  "The  \\  ,  >t  Indian." 
"C.ioroe  I'.rirnwell."  a"d  "  \V>  ns'er  the  Cre-at." 
Mrs,  1  ',ros|i..n  .';.  d  rat'-er  nv.  st>.  cte  V.\  .-n  Janu- 
ary .51.  jS.'j.  and  wa-  hurud  1  the  hotis,.  of 
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Mrs.  Jungc  on  Sycamore  street  near  Ixnver  Mar- 
ket. Mr.  Henderson's  benefit  in  "Columbus  or 
The  Discovery  of  America"  announced  for  the 
following  day  was  |>ostponcd  for  three  days  by 
reason  of  this  sad  event. 

A  few  weeks  later  in  May,  Messrs.  Collins  and 
Jones  announced  the  engagement  of  the  distin 
guished  tragedian.  Thomas  Aplhorjxr  Cooper, 
then  one  of  the  leading  actors  on  the  English 
speaking  stage.  For  this  engagement  the  box 
seats  were  sold  at  auction.  Coo|xr  appeared  as 
"Othello"  and  "Macbeth"  and  in  other,  well 
known  plays.  He  was  supported  by  Mrs.  Drake 
and  the  company.  The  discriminating  frontier 
critics  thought  his  "Macbeth"  interior  to  that  of 
Kean. 

Among  the  theatrical  announcements  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Independent  Press  which 
started  July  4.  1822,  we  find  the  advertisement  of 
the  Pavilion  Theatre  where  Messrs.  Dumilieu 
and  Giarles  announce  a  numlxT  of  feats  in  nat- 
ural philosophy  ami  apparent  necromancy.  The 
same  theatre  on  July  19th  offers  the  favorite 
French  comedy  "Matrimony  or  the  Mutual  Sur- 
prise." At  .\ir.  Cargill's  benefit  on  July  aoth 
was  given  the  first  performance  of  "The  Sj>cctre 
Bridegroom"  followed  by  the  farce  "The  Prize." 
The  newspaper  states  that  Mr.  Cargill  "is  a 
man  of  irreproachable  character  in  private  life 
and  is  to  say  the  least  a  very  respectable  ]x-r- 
f.  inner."  Firing  at  a  target  with  a  six-jxninder 
in  a  field  a  little  east  of  the  Court  House  is 
another  form  of  amusement  announced  at  the 
same  time.  At  Miss  Seymour's  lienefit  the  coni- 
edv  "Twenty  Years  Ago"  was  given.  Another 
melodrama  given  in  August  of  the  same  year 
i  1822)  was  "The  Forest  of  Bondav  or  D<>g  of 
M.-ntargis."  A  theatrical  notice  of  a  different 
Mirt  was  the  announcement  of  the  marriage  by 
\<!am  Hurdus  of  Austin  Cargill  to  Amelia  Sey- 
mour, the  recipients  of  the  benefit  performances 
referred  to.  Miss  Seymour's  name  appears  as 
Mrs.  Cargill  for  the  first  time  on  August  22. 
1Z22,  as  one  of  the  cast  of  Monk  Lewis'  "Castle 
Spectre"  and  the  farce  "The  Village  Uwvcrs  or 
fust  ice  and  Mutton."  In  the  museum  Mr.  Lct- 
tr<n  announced  a  very  large  alligator  ten  feet 
four  inches  in  length.  "The  Hlind  Boy,"  "The 
Prire."  "Each  for  Himself  or  The  Rival  Candi- 
■  tatcs"  (the  last  named  on  election  evening)  were 
ihe  plavs  given  during  the  fall  of  1822.  On 
March  6.  1823.  the  theatre  which  had  remained 
rWcd  for  several  months  reopened  with  a  num 
t<r  of  new  performers  said  to  be  first  class. 
Among  those  who  made  their  first  appearance  on 
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this  evening  were  Mr.  Pellig,  Mr.  Forrest.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Kiddle,  Mr.  FJxtIc  and  Miss  Fenlon. 
The  play  given  was  '"The  Soldier's  Daughter" 
followed  by  a  favorite  ballet  called  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood"  and  the  farce  "Ella  Rosenberg." 
Mr.  Forrest  took  the  part  of  "Young  Mai  fort" 
in  the  comedy.  ( Hher  plays  announced  for  the 
season  were  "Damon  and  Pythias,"  the  meb>- 
drama  of  "The  Wandering  Floys,"  the  historical 
drama  of  "Marion  or  the  Hero  of  I-akc  (icorgc." 
the  farce  "Too  I  .ate  for  Dinner"  and  the  dramatic 
romance  of  "The  Vampire."  Cooper  the  Cele- 
brated tragedian  passed  through  the  town  on  the 
same  day  but  was  unable  to  remain  long  enough 
to  give  a  performance.  A  performance  of  "Rich- 
ard III"  given  on  March  22nd  of  that  year  was 
the  occasion  of  a  great  tr iumjdi  of  Mr.  Forrest. 
A  writer  of  the  Press  says  that  although  a  mere 
boy  of  18  years  of  age  (he  was  in  fact  but  l'>) 
he  was  a  most  promising  actor  and  asks  for  a 
repetition  of  the  play  to  give  the  town  further 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  performance  of  the  char- 
acter of  Richard  which  was  letter  given  than  any 
heretofore  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  "He 
rose  as  he  advanced  with  grandeur  and  sublimity 
—his  first  burst  upon  the  feelings  and  «-nsibility 
of  his  auditory  was  itt  the  scene  with  l^ady  Ann, 
where  Ik-  portrayed  the  character  as  drawn  by 
the  great  bard  in  a  manner  which  drew  forth 
spontaneous  bursts  of  applause  from  his  behold- 
ers. From  this  he  marched  forward  with  as- 
tonishing vigor  and  increase  of  conception  of  the 
character.  *  *  The  manner  and  readings 
in  some  measure  were  new  to  tis;  however  there 
were  so  much  grandeur  and  elegance  of  acting 
that  we  were  rivited  with  astonishment  and 
gratification.  *  *  *  The  audience  expressed 
their  gratification  by  the  most  unbounded  plaud- 
its." Mr.  Forrest's  success  was  so  great  as  to 
call  for  special  editorial  mention. 

The  Columbia  Street  Theatre  after  a  number 
of  alterations  was  opened  as  a  summer  theatre 
tinder  the  name  of  the  Globe  Theatre— Yauxhall 
in  Mav.  1K2.V  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  scen- 
ic view  of  Cincinnati  painted  by  Mr.  Lucas  was 
added.  The  warm  weather  made  the  attendance 
small  but  the  play  "How  to  Die  for  I-ovc"  was 
performed  with  spirit  and  correctness.  The 
theatre  itself  was  well  lighter!  and  the  scenery  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  city  theatre.  Better  order 
was  preserved  than  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
the  summer  before.  "Virginius."  "The  Castle 
Spectre"  (this  time  with  Forrest  in  the  cast). 
"The  Innkeeper's  Daughter."  "Abaelino"  and 
"Brutus"   are   among   other   plays  advertised 
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•'is  given  .luring  the  early  part  of  this 
xmiiner  (  iS.>ii  at  (he  <  dohc  Theatre.  The 
advertisements  <|o  not  include  all  the  plays  given, 
however.  I"i  the  news  columns  of  the  papers  frc- 
ipicutly  refer  toothers.  >r  instance,  'tin  ll< >" 
with  Forrest  in  the  tilte  role  was  given  June  i ~tli. 
This  il  is  sanl  was  his  tirst  attem|)t  in  the  charac- 
ter ami  was  not  <piite  regarded  as  so  successful 
as  his  "  Richard."  The  jealous  scenes  however 
were  particular!)  well  acte.l.  Mr.  <  argill's  "Iagn" 
was  the  principal  success  of  the  evening.  I  lie 
critic  find-  fault  with  the  costumes,  saying  with 
iiisiiec  that  a  man  ilresM-iI  in  a  nightgown  sitting 
hy  a  lauy  -  w.-rk-tan.l  with  anotiier  man  with  a 
^.l.lier's  coat  hv  his  side  did  not  give  a  fair  pre 
setilation  of  the  1  hike  ami  Senate  of  Venice  as- 
semliled  on  husilicss. 

A  different  loriii  of  aimisemeiu  was  an  cxhihi- 
tioii  of  vt  niri!.«juisin  given  this  spring  at  thc 
<  mciunati  Hotel  hy  a  Mr.  Nichols 

An  actor  who  seems  to  have  arou«eil  the  espe- 
cial ire  of  the  editor  of  the  fVr.v.v  was  a  voting 
man  named  Ycatinaii  who  appeared  under  tin* 
name  of  t'oiirtitey.  He  seems  to  have  Veil 
cast  in  most  «.f  the  plays  given  during  the  spring 
oi  iS.'t  hut  if  the  sarcastic  aco  nut  contained  hi 
the  paper  of  Ins  performance  in  tin  play  of  "Kich- 
ar.l  III  '  can  he  credited  he  must  have  made  a 
ridiculous  spectacle  of  himself.  The  inference 
wis  that  he  mis|.»ik  the  applause  cm  sen  to  Ior- 
rest as  intended  for  himself  and  .1-  a  result  drew 

I  11  hmis,  ||  the  ridicule  of  the  audience 

1  he  columns  of  the  I'rcss  I-  r  the  summer  and 
fall  of  iSjj  mat  e  a  imniher  of  tcMcncs  s  to  musi- 
cal matters.  \  nnisie  sell. -J  which  is  r  gulatly 
advertised  is  that  of  \lo>r>.  Thomas  and  Mat 
thews  The  l'ii  <s  speaks  rather  severely  <M  a 
concert  consisting  of  .111^111;'  and  < hit ui  11  o  which 
was  giwn  at  the  4  '111e-1t1ll.1t  1  Theatre  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  I 'out  _m  persons  hy  a  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Smith  formerly  Mis-  t  I'N'cal.  Mr.  Smith  is  said 
to  have  achd  the  c'osvu  and  have  h,  en  health 
drunk  while  the  lads  was  not  much  I>e1lcr  off 
The  Were  advised  t"  leave  town. 

lie  I  las. hi  Six'ittv  puhlisltes  In. punt  notices 
of  their  me. 'iii-s.  In  (Vtoh.r,  iSj.v  they  an 
noiiiuv  t!i.  pvrchas,  .  ,f  a  tine  large  tone  organ 
w.th  -even  st.  r.s  and  keys  in  the  hope  1  li.it 
l!ie  citi/itis  w..'.dd  1: ■  r  1  • 1  a  helping:  hand  in  paying 
for  the  same       I  he  s.s  iels,  which  had  hceil  or 

.  1  n  ;  / ,  ,  I  f,  r  ;d>.  .'.it  lLn.  sears  g:n,.  Us  O'lioll-  in 
the  I'pi  .  1  I  lint  ,  h  .. tt  Sixth  -tre.  t  and  here 
s\  .is  hs  Id  i''c  :"r  -t  p  --  .  'it  the  new  organ. 

II.  '-  pert,  it  e  wlv.  h  was  given  on  I  VcctnUT 
in,  i.sjj.  ini-h.i.:.  .1  a  so-c.dad  "Sel.  ct  *  »ratori." 


which  in  fact  was  made  up  from  selections  of  a 
lu-mlnr  of  oratorios  concluding  with  Handel's 
"I  iail.  tujah  Chorus."  The  |>cr  fori  nance  was  so 
successful  .->>  to  call  for  a  repetition  and  the  en 
(ire  text  of  (he  songs  and  choruses  is  given  in  the 
paper.  Another  musical  entertainment  was 
hrought  alsiut  hy  (he  visit  of  the  well  known 
■dugcr.  Philips.  It  included  the  comic  opera  of 
Thomas  Moore  called  "M.  I',  or  the  I  Hue  Stock- 
ing." Another  opera  given  a  lutle  later  was 
The  Mountaineers,"  The  Kntcrpian  Society 
w  ith  in  orge  Warren  as  secretary  also  appears  to 
have  Uen  meeting  regularly  at  this  time. 

Another  oncert  given  in  Mack's  hall  room  at 
the  hotel  serins  to  have  included  the  whole  family 
of  Mr.  Lewis.  His  five  children,  the  oldest 
twelve  vcars  old  and  the  votmgest  hut  four  vears 
old.  all  to.  .k  part  Two  of  them  gave  a  grand 
ov  enure  on  the  piano  with  a  cello  accompani- 
ment The  piano  was  played  hy  a  young  girl  of 
eight  vears  of  age.  Two  others  played  a  duct  on 
Violins  while  the  four-year-old  not  only  played 
on  the  p-atio  hut  gave  a  performance  on  the  vio 
lin.  Cn  fortunately  the  paper  does  not  contain 
an  account  of  this  performance. 

An  oratorical  exhihition  given  hv  Mr.  Dwyer 
at  t  olonei  Mack's  Hotel  in  N'ovcnuVr.  (Sj.-.  in- 
cluded recitations  from  Addison.  Spenser.  Shake 
speare.  Swift.  Coleman  and  ('amplnl!  and  con 
eluded  with  I'rvden'sodc  "Alexander's  I'east."  A 
miiiihel  of  hvtitrc-  are  announced  from  time  t" 
tur.e  on  siieli  suhtrcts. 

The  Chimhta  Street  'ITicatrc  was  not  success- 
ful enough  |o  pav  expenses  ;md  in  iSj;  it  pa-sed 
hv  piihhc  sale  into  tlv  hands  of  tsv.  private  indi- 
viduals N'ot  the  l.-ast  interesting  of  the  i«iints 
connected  with  ils  history  were  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations which  printed  a-  a  poster  for  the  U-ncfit 
..f  the  patrons       Mas  1.  iHy\  read  as  follows: 

I  (,,■■•'<'•■  .  ti  w.l'  tie  1 1. 1  r-  -  >  il:ir  111  n.  t  <li  st  11  rl>iiiK  the 

.ntd-.-e.v  !..  '..  •>!  i.hM'.t  111  tin-  It.irK. ••••11.  "»r  hy  per- 
s..-i  il  .,':.■!.  .  ••   us  ill  ,wv  t'-"'o  •'!  »h<-  h'.ii-e. 

II  l„!  !:.".!i  ai  ':■<-  l«'s.-  -i:d  m  tin-  pit  are  ex- 
,,.,•,•,.]         t-.  «•  .1  ■•■•ir  tea-  t 1  •  r  t"  st;i oil  iv.r  sil  on 

f  s-  |.-r •....-  »>-,•  |>,i(  .ne.e-.e:  ;o  tli.  v  will  there- 
1^  il,,-  .-.  ,  ;o:-s  I..  I. ■!•.'.  :ni,l  m  ih-  l-.l.tty.  from 

...e.i:  -:-e-.    TV   -.   111  tin   -n|.'  I«  s..  will  endeavor 

to   .!•.:.!  l--rr.ii  f- a  «..:•!  .o    ft  ■•iv.  lin   c- no  (ruction  _nf 

I ',,    s,  ....    j.  ,         p,-T„,;i'«   tie.ul   mint  111- 

!•  ■  ......  1).,    ,  j,  „  ..f  s.  •.<  r  il  ■  lin  o  "11  the  '.line  line  of 


111  T 


' 


1  i  -.tii;  tins  ri"W  .-it>and»nr<l 
i  T"'.  .t -  •  !■'  -mM  1m  i-ntifly  av'ij.l- 

.  .1  .'     -v'  ''■   ft-.         'in'  —  '•  ••:> :  ■'•  it  iiisi-t  neees 

:•!■■:.  ••■  w  !h  t!--  p!.  ..f  l'i-  ■  ■<■  «1i"  feci 

1\       )■<■...■,  ,-i  :vr  n;'f'r  1'   o-  (.  .Mrrv  will  he 

,  . f  •'  [. .  .. s . ..  I  ti  c  >ii'c.  .ii'ii  ■  .11-  !i.:l  ;t  '  d  tl-.t.  ■»  itipj  nut 
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shells,  apples,  etc  .  into  the  I'it ;  and  those  in  the  Pit 
are  cautioned  against  clambering  over  the  balustrade  in- 
to the  Boxes,  either  dtiriiiR  or  at  the  end  of  the  Per- 
f' «rnia  we 

\'  Persons  in  (be  Gallery  are  requested  not  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  the  House  by  boisterous  conduct, 
either  in  language  or  by  striking  with  sticks  on  the  scats 
or  bannisters,  etc  The  same  decorum  will  be  expectrd 
and  enforced  from  that  [iart  of  the  audience  as  from  any 
other. 

VI  A.  lmth  inanaKer  and  performers  are  discon- 
certed by  the  presence  of  spectators  during  the  hours 
of  Kchcarsal  from  10  to  i,  it  is  found  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit the  entrance  <>f  visitors,  on  such  occasions,  further 
than  the  outer  lobby  or  Uox-officc,  Intrusions  behind 
the  scene-,  on  nights  of  performance,  arc  also  pro 
hlbited— except  in  urgent  cases.  Messages  from  the 
audience  to  tile  manager  cm  Ik  conveyed,  whether  by 
direct  calls  or  through  the  agency  of  the  Door-keeper. 

VII  The  Box -Office  (on  the  left  side  of  the  vesti- 
bule) will  Ik-  open  from  10  to  I,  and  from  J  to  6,  every 

•  lay.  where  <cat>  may  be  taken  and  secured  in  either 
tier,  mini  the  opening  of  the  .'d  Act.  Gentlemen  will, 
of  course,  leave  unoccupied  those  scats  which  arc 
marked  as  engaged  by  others,  until  the  stipulated  time; 
as  the  interruption,  on  the  arrival  of  the  proper  owners, 
must  Ik  unpleasant  to  all  parties. 

\  III.  The  prices  of  admission  will  continue  as  usual, 
vi/:  tst  Tier  of  Boxes,  and  I'it.  75  cents:— ^d  Tier, 
50  cents:  Gallery.  ^5  cents  Colored  persons  will  oc- 
cupy tin  t.alliry  Slips  011  the  East  side  On  occasions 
of  great  attraction,  it  may  Ik-  found  expedient  to  unite 
the  upper  ami  lower  Boxes,  according  to  the  original 
plan 

IX  When  side  Benches  are  placed  in  the  lobbies,  it 
i*  proper  to  remember  that  they  are  intended  to  cit- 
able the  second  row  of  standing  spectators  to  overlook 
the  first  .-  an  object  which  i>  entirely  frustrated  liy 
dragging  them  out  from  the  wall  and  impeding  Ihc 
|M--.»gr  to  the  boxes 

X  For  the  purpose  of  accommodating  those  who 
may  Im-  prevented  from  an  earlier  attendance,  the  Man- 
ager will,  on  ordinary  occasions,  allow  a  deduction  in 
Hie  price  of  admission  after  the  Fourth  act— or  first 
halt  of  the  performance. 

XI  Checks  are  only  receivable  the  same  evening 
ihev  .ire  is.iied,  and  from  the  persons  who  originally 
obtained  them 

XII  Smoking  is  altogether  prohibited,  as  a  practice 
at           dangerous  and  offensive. 

The  Manager  being  resolved  to  render  the  theatre 
worthy  of  (he  patronage  of  an  enlightened  and  refined 
community,  respectfully  submits  to  the  friends  of  the 
<|r..mi  the  foregoing  rul.s  adopted  for  their  protection; 
and  has  ■  1 1 1  >  to  hope  that  he  may  rarely  have  occasion 
to  call  to  In,  aid  the  authority  employed  for  enforcing 
them 

After  14  years  of  varying  success  this  first  of 
Cincinnati's  Imiivos  ,.f  amuse tin tit  was  destroyed 
b\  fire  on  the  night  of  April  4.  1834. 

«  >n  J 1 1 1  x  4,  I*.?-',  anollf  r  theatre  n|»encd  its 
.hsirs  t'>  the  public.  Tin-  originator  of  this  en- 
terprise was  lames  H.  Caldwell,  who  if  living  to- 

•  l.i y  would  he  called  the  magnate  of  a  theatrical 
syndicate.    He  managed  theatres  in  L'utsvillc, 


St.  I.ouis.  Natchez,  Xew  Orleans,  Mobile  and 
arranged  for  tours  of  the  principal  actors  of  the 
day  which  should  take  in  these  different  estab- 
lishments. At  the  opening  performance  Mr 
Caldwell  delivered  an  address  written  by  Mrs. 
Ucntz  for  which  a  prize  of  $50  hail  been  awarded 
and  an  essay  in  support  of  the  drama  written  by 
Isaac  A.  Jewett  which  had  won  a  ?ino  prize.  In 
this  theatre  which  lasted  but  two  years  appeared 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  actors  of  the 
time.  Shortly  after  the  owning,  Kdwin  Forrest 
and  Mrs.  Roe  appeared  in  a  Urn-fit  in  the  parts 
of  i.ear"  and  -C  ordelia."  Another  well  known 
actress,  Mrs.  Knight.  Kwik  j>art  in  "Perfection" 
and  also  in  "Invincible  or  the  Little  Cup."  <  'n 
the  J5U1  day  of  (  >ctol>er.  t8.y>.  the  theatre  after 
a  short  but  brilliant  life  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  stage  car|>ciitcr.  John  Martin,  who 
lived  in  the  building  was  unable  to  exeat,  >c  from 
the  flames  and  was  the  first  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  lives  in  Cincinnati's  theatres.  This 
theatre  was  a  very  pretentious  affair  f>>r  its  time. 
A  description  has  l>ccn  given  bv  Judge  A  (*..  \V. 
( "arter  as  follows  : 

"This  theatre  was  two  stories  Iii^jh  on  Tbird 
street,  and  on  account  of  the  descent  front  Third 
to  Lower  Market  street,  was  five  stories  high  on 
the  latter  street,  extending  as  it  did  from  street 
to  street.  It  was  an  imi>osing  structure,  built  of 
brick,  al»out  seventy  feet  on  Third  and  Lower 
Market,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from 
street  to  street.  The  front  was  adorned  with 
a  pediment  supported  by  flattened  columns,  and 
a  flight  of  steps  extending  across  the  whole  front 
led  up  to  the  doors.  Tile  interior  had  a  most 
beautiful  blue-colored  cloth  curtain,  trimmed  in 
gold,  which  o|>cncd  in  and  drew  up  from  the  mid 
dte.  The  orchestra  place  was  very  large,  and 
then  there  was  a  large  pit  and  three  tiers  of 
1n>\»'s.  the  up|»er  one  being  the  gallerv.  where 
the  'gods  and  goddesses'  used  to  assemble  on  days, 
or  rather  flights  of  yore.  The  stage  was  adorned 
with  the  most  l*autifully-painti-d  scenery  of  any 
theatre  then  in  this  cotintrv.  the  scenic  artist  Ik-- 
ing  the  then  celebrated  Italian  painter  Mondel- 
li."    (Carter's  "Mid  Court  House.") 

Another  theatre,  for  many  years  the  most 
prominent  in  the  city  and  the  most  complete  per- 
haps in  its  equipment  and  arrangement  in  the 
I'nited  States,  began  its  long  career  just  at  the 
close  of  the  citv's  half  century.  The  destruction 
of  the  Columbia  Street  Theatre  in  t8S4  and  of 
the  Third  Street  Theatre  in  1830  left  the  city  for 
a  time  without  any  regular  bottle  for  the  drama. 
In  1817  a  number  of  citizens  became  interested 
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in  a  plan  to  erect  a  building  which  should  sur- 
pass all  its  predecessors.  '1  he  enterprise  for  a 
time  seemed  likely  to  fail  and  finally  John  Kates 
the  owner  oi  the  Fxchangc  Rank  took  llu  matter 
in  his  own  hands  and  erected  on  the  east  side  of 
Sycamore  stmt  between  Third  ami  Fourth  the 
structure  which  still  stands  there  and  which  for 
many  years,  known  as  the  National  Theatre,  was 
regarded  as  among  the  most  imjiortant  houses 
of  amusement  in  America.  A  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance about  the  erection  of  the  building  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  creeled  and  o(K'ned  lo  tin- 
public  in  less  than  two  months.  The  first  per 
fonnance  was  on  July  3.  1X^7.  and  the  play* 
given  are  familiar  to  the  stage-goers  of  |o  day  : 
"  The  Honeymoon"  and  "Raising  the  W  ind." 
The  managers  were  Scott  and  I  borne  and  the 
latter,  the  elder  of  that  distinguished  name,  ap- 
(►cared  in  Ix'th  the  plays.  .V  was  the  cu>iom. 
the  theatre  was  opened  with  a  recitation,  a  prize 
address  written  by  1".  \V.  Ihomas  and  recited  by 
Mrs.  Ma^on.  The  lot  u|hjii  which  was  built  the 
National  Theatre  had  a  frontage  of  100  feet  and 
a  ilepth  of  xH>  feel  which  made  it  |x»s»ihtc  to 
elect  a  stage  of  unusually  large  size,  From  the 
fact  that  this  was  larger  than  the  well  known 
stage  of  Dniry  Line,  the  National  for  many 
years  passed  under  the  title  of  "<  >ld  Drury." 
For  many  years  this  theatre  was  the  home  of  the 
legitimate  drama  in  Cincinnati  and  it  i>  to  the 
jKTl'ornianccs  given  here  by  the  greatest  actor* 
of  the  world  that  tin1  old  theatre-go  rs  ,.f  to-day 
look  Iwck  with  the  kindliest  ntentorics,  A  *ione 
front  was  ad. led  to  tlu  house  in  iSy>  and  in  the 
remodeleil  shape  the  theatre  s..  far  as  its  exterior 
is  concerned  stands  to-day.  It  is  now  occupied 
as  a  warehouse. 

In  addition  tt>  the  regular  theatrical  |*-rform- 
ances.  other  forms  of  amusement  attracted  the 
citizens  of  this  city.  W  e  are  told  of  a  traveling 
museum  shown  at  Harlow's  Tavern  at  N'o.  ti 
West  Front  street  in  the  year  iSj.v  Tlii-  in- 
cluded wax  works  and  transparencies  ami  other 
similar  objects  of  interest  in  charge  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manlv  and  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Jerome  and  ("lark.  There  was  a  Yaux- 
liall  Carden  in  Ccncral  I  aim's  orchard  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  street  ab>vc  Fifth  in  tin:  year 
IK.*,,  kept  by  two  Frenchmen,  the  brothers  Pu 
ntillic/-  Charles  and  \  intent 

'Hie  circus  came  to  town  on  the  4th  of  July. 
iS.'j.  a  grand,  "panregal"  affair  of  lVpm  and 
I'.arncs.  This  collection  of  wonders  included 
musical  instruments  j.j  feet  long  and  13  life-size 
automata  which  played  on  trumpets.    Six  years 


later  at  the  celebration  held  on  the  5th  of  July. 
iSyO.  there  appeared  the  wandering  show  of  Ma- 
C'iiiiIht  &  Company  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
\\  .limit.  This  organization  included  a  small 
menagerie  with  a  |>ular  liear,  a  spotted  leopard 
ami  a  striped  tiger.  In  the  evening  Herr  Cline 
wheeled  a  liarrow  up  a  rope  w  ire. 

The  Fourth  of  July  seems  to  have  Ken  cele- 
brated at  all  times  by  entertainments  of  various 
characters.  In  1K10  Mrs.  Ilclimla  Croshon 
gave  a  i>erfonnancc  of  "Isabella." 

MIL  Ml\SKUMS. 

Included  in  the  places  of  amusement  must  Ik- 
the  inuseums.  The  first  suggestion  of  an  insti- 
tution of  this  character  came  from  William  Steele 
who  promised  to  l)r.  Drake  ami  others  the  found 
ing  of  a  public  museum.  At  the  very  tune  when 
Drake's  mind  was  occupied  with  the  founding  of 
the  I-ancastcr  Seminary,  the  Medical  College,  the 
I'.K.r  I  loitse  and  Hospital,  he  took  up  this  subject 
of  amusement  and  instruction.  A  public  meet- 
ing was  held  and  a  large  sum  of  money  sub- 
scribed. Drake's  idea  was  that  it  should  Ih.-  a 
complete  sch'«>l  for  natural  history  in  which 
would  Ik  concentrated  the  choicest  natural  and 
artificial  curiosities  in  the  Western  country.  An 
account  of  this  institution  as  the  Western  Mu- 
seum has  already  lieen  given  in  the  extracts  from 
Drake's  and  Mansfield's  l»>ok.  In  iKu  at  which 
lure  it  was  kept  at  the  corner  of  Fear!  and 
Mam  streets  it  included,  in  addition  to  sp  eimeiis 
of  natural  history.  Fgyplian  and  American  an 
trinities,  a  large  hiiiiiIht  of  nncroscopi,-  designs, 
cosnioramic.  optical  and  prisniorainic  views  of 
American  scenery  and  buddings  and  specimens 
of  the  fine  arts  such  as  paintings,  model*  in  wax, 
plaster  and  the  like. 

We  are  told  that  "Not  the  least  interesting 
)h.rtioii  of  the  Western  Museum  is  the  Infernal 
Regions.'  This  is  a  very  splendid  representa- 
tion of  Hell  prepared  by  Mr.  Hiram  Powers  of 
this  eitv.  a  young  artist  of  uncommon  genius 
'Pie  taste  and  mechanical  skill  displayed  by  him 
in  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  this  novel 
and  striking  scene  are  of  the  highest  order  and 
should  claim  the  patronage  of  the  public.  The 
Infernal  Region*  are  kent  in  the  same  building 
with  the  Western  Mu*eVm  ami  arc  open  every 
night  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  make  a  call  upon  his  Satanic  Majesty  who 
is  alwavs  readv  to  see  company."    I  Directory  of 

S>  striking  an  exhibition  as  this,  which  it  is 
said  is  wrongfully  attributed  to  Powers,  would 
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naturally  attract  comment  from  the  observant 
Mrs.  Iroliope,  who  says  that  Mr.  Dorfcuillc 
"has  constructed  a  pandemonium  in  an  upper 
story  hi  his  museum,  in  which  he  has  congre- 
gated all  the  images  of  horror  that  his  fertile 
fancy  could  devise;  dwarfs,  thai  by  tuachim  ry 
grow  into  giants  lie  fore  the  eyes  of  the  s|»ccta- 
lor ;  imps  of  elxmy  with  eyes  of  Hame  ;  monstrous 
reptiles  devouring  youth  and  beauty;  lakes  of 
tire  and  mountains  of  ice;  in  short,  wax,  paint, 
and  springs  have  done  wonders.  To  give  the 
scheme  some  more  effect,  he  makes  it  visible  only 
through  a  grate  of  massive  iron  bars,  among 
which  are  arranged  wires  connected  with  an  elec- 
trical machine  in  a  neighln>rmg  chamlier;  should 
any  daring  hand  or  foot  obtrude  itself  within 
the  bars,  it  receives  a  smart  shock,  that  often 
passes  through  many  of  the  crowd,  and,  the 
cause  being  unknown,  the  effect  is  exceedingly 
comic;  terror,  astonishment,  curiosity,  are  all  set 
m  action,  and  all  contribute  to  make  I  )orfcuillc's 
Hell  one  of  the  most  amusing  exhibitions  imag- 
inable." 

Michel  Chevalier  in  his  •'Travels"  tells  us 
that  the  young  girls  resorted  to  these  "Infernal 
Regions"  "in  quest  of  excitement  which  a  com- 
fortable and  peaceful,  but  cold  and  monotonous 
manner  of  life  denies  them.  This  strange  spec- 
tacle seems  to  afford  a  delicate  agitation  to  tlu'ir 
nerves,  and  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue 
to  the  museum." 

Another  interesting  feature  was  a  sawmill  op- 
erated by  two  bears  anil  Harriet  Martineau  tells 
us  of  "a  mermaid  not  ver>  cleverly  constructed, 
and  si  >ine  bad  wax  figures,  postid  like  sentinels 
among  the  cases  of  geological  and  entomological 
specimens."  She  found  also  a  very  complete 
collection  of  the  currency  of  the  country  from  its 
earliest  da\s  and  of  other  countries  as  well.  l'|>on 
the  death  of  Dorfcuillc.  the  museum  came  into 
the  possession  of  Frederick  1- ranks  the  artist  who 
re-moved  it  to  the  corner  of  Third  and  Sycamore. 
A  stage  was  added  where  plays  were  given  at 
tunes.  In  front  of  the  structure  was  erected 
Schafcr's  wooden  statue  of  Minerva.  (  >n  March 
1S40.  the  Haines  of  the  -  Infernal  Regions" 
spread  to  the  rest  of  the  building  and  the  entire 
structure,  including  the  collections  in  it.  was 
consumed.  Franks  reestablished  his  museum, 
however,  and  continued  it  at  the  same  place  for 
10  years  longer,  after  which  time  it  passed  into 
the  charge  of  Frank  Franks  who  continued  it  as 
late  as  1853.  at  No  -8  Svcamore  street. 

Another  museum  aKo  mentioned  was  that  of 
I  .el  ton  and  W'illet  begun  in  1818  and  occupying 


the  upper  story  of  a  building  at  Main  and  Upper 
Market  streets.  By  iXj<i  W'illet  had  dropped 
out  and  it  was  known  as  Let  ton's  Museum.  It 
was  then  in  two  spacious  halls  on  the  second  and 
third  story  of  the  brick  building  at  Fourth  and 
Main  streets.  In  addition  to  the  articles  already 
descrilied  by  Drake  anil  Mansfield,  special  men- 
tion is  made  at  a  later  time  of  the  equestrian 
statin  s  of  <  ieneral  Jackson  and  I  Hack  Haw  k  and 
a  single  instcr  shell  which  weighed  130  |H.unds. 
The  most  interesting  leature  was  a  gallery  ot 
|>aintings  in  which  were  50  portraits  of  citizens 
of  the  place.  In  lHy>  the  museum  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Main. 
No  mention  of  Ixttoti's  Museum  is  made  in  the 
1  )ireclory  of  1840. 

Another-  place  designed  for  amusement  met 
with  a  tragic  end  before  it  was  opened  to  the 
public.  David  A.  Lippmcott,  a  wealthy  stable- 
man and  dealer  in  horses,  conceived  the  idea  of 
erecting  a  great  brick  building  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Second  and  Sycamore  for  use  as  a  cir- 
cus building,  to  be  known  as  "Lippincott's  Am- 
phitheatre." It  was  especially  designed  for  eques- 
trian performances  to  be  given  b\  Ranckcr  and 
Nichols  who  had  already  successfully  given  |>cr- 
fonnanccs  in  a  frame  structure  where  after- 
wards the  National  Theatre  was  built.  The  large 
building  of  Mr.  Lippincolt  was  to  include  a 
circus  space  and  a  stage  for  other  performances. 
The  building  was  entirely  completed  and  the 
opening  jierformance  by  the  troupe  was  an- 
nounced for  January  31.  18J4,  when  on  the  2t»th 
the  building  took  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground, 
destroying  a  large  number  of  very  valuable, 
trained  horses  which  had  ln.cn  stabled  in  the 
building.  Not  one  animal  in  the  whole  troupe 
was  saved.  'This  misfortune  preyed  on  Mr.  Lip- 
pincott's mind  and  very  shortly  afterwards  he 
became  insane  and  hanged  himself. 

Not  the  least  interesting  place  of  entertainment 
of  the  time  was  the  Bazaar  .erected  by  Mrs. 
Trollope.    A  description  of  this  historic  building 

i  as  contained  in  the  Directory  of  1820.  is  given 

I  elsewhere. 

In  iSjS  was  openeil  a  gallery  of  fine  arts  by 
i  Frederick  Franks.  'This  was  011  the  southwest 
I  corner  of  Main  and  I'pper  Market  or  Fifth 
streets  above  the  drug  store  of  Allen  &  Sotm- 
tag.  Franks  had  in  his  fallen  paintings  of 
••NaHcoti  Crossing  the  Alps."  of  the  "Rattle  of 
Rnnker  Hill  and  the  Death  of  (ieneral  W  arren." 
Trumbull's  "Declaration  of  Independence"  pre- 
senting a  full  length  |v>rtrait  of  each  of  the 
signers  of  that  instrument  and  to  him  is  attrihu- 
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led  by  sunc  authorities  the  "Infernal  Ue'gions" 
of  Dorfcuillc.  In  Franks'  gallery  were  also  sev- 
eral cosmoramic  tableaux  ami  a  cry  stalomaticy 
representing  tlie  business  and  bustle  of  the  streets 
ami  markets  of  Cincinnati. 

Frederick  Fckstcin's  "New  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,"  established  in  the  year  iSjfi,  was  also  a 
place  of  resort  tor  those  in  search  of  amusement 
of  a  high  type.  This  was  on  Main  street  between 
Third  and  Fourth  street.-.  F.ck-lcin  was  from 
lierlin,  a  son  of  a  distinguished  artist  who  nour- 
ished in  Prussia  under  the  patronage  of  Frcl- 
crick  the  <  ireat.  He  brought  with  him  to  this 
city  a  crayon  |h trtrail  of  that  monarch  taken 
after  death  by  his  father,  lie  had  also  brought 
with  him  busts  and  other  works  of  art  which 
were  tlx  nucleus  of  his  academy,  the  first  of  lt- 
kiud  in  the  city.  <  if  course  -uch  an  undertaking 
as  this  called  for  comment  from  Mrs.  Trollope- 
ami  -he  cites  the  alTair  of  the  academy  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  little  appreciation  of  art  in  the  city 
at  that  time.  "Perhaps  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
little  feeling  for  art  that  existed  at  that  tune  in 
Cincinnati,  may  lie  drawn  front  the  re-iilt  of  an 
experiment  originated  by  a  Herman,  who  taught 
drawing  there.  He  conceived  the  project  of 
forming  a  chartered  academy  of  fine  an-;  and 
he  succeeded  in  the  Itcgmnittg  to  hi-  utmost  wi-h. 
or  rather  'they  fooled  him  to  the  top  of  hi-  In-nt.' 
Three  thousand  dollar-  were  subscribe*!  that  i- 
lo  say,  names  were  written  against  different  -um- 
to  that  amount,  a  Iumi-o  was  eh<-en.  and  finally 
application  was  made  to  the  ( iov  eminent  and  the 
charter  obtained,  rehearsing  formally  the  names 
of  the  subscribing  mcmlvr-,  the  professors,  and 
the  officers.  So  far  did  the  stream  of  their  zeal 
impe  l  them,  but  at  thi-  point  it  w  as  let  off ;  the 
affair  -tood  still,  and  1  never  heard  the  academy 
of  fine  arts  mentioned  afterwards." 

The  academv  started  with  a  e-oti-iderablc  cl- 
bctioii  from  tin-  work-  of  t)u-  local  arti-t-  as  well 
a-  -m-h  work-  of  merit  a-  could  l>c  b.rrowcd 
ft.. Ill  the  private  houses.  l:.ck-leill  wa-  ap]N>illt- 
ed  curator  and  the  beard  of  dmvtor-  displayed 
considerable  energy.  The-  tune  wa-  not  ripe-. 
Ii.-uever.  for  such  an  in-tittilioii  and  it  v.rv  -«>n 
tai.gui-he-d  and  .heel. 

!  1 1  f    s"i|M  till 

Mrs.  Tr<  !lo].,.-  in  In  r  extraorelinary  account  of 
lit',-  in  t  ir.m-i.tti  t<  11-  u-  that  -lie  "never  saw 
a;n  p. -pie-  who  apjvar.-d  to  li\c  nmch  with- 
out a-'ir.-c-u-e-iir  a-  the  Cincitinatiati-  Hdliards 
are  forbidden  hv  'aw  :  -o  nr.  card-  To  -.11  a 
p...-k  ■  if  card-  in  i  'hio  -nh|.  ct-  th,-     Her  t<>  a  |x-ti 


alt v  of  fifty  dollars.  They  have  no  public  balls, 
excepting.  I  think,  six  eluring  the  Christmas  ludi- 
days.  1  hey  have  a  theatre,  which  is.  in  fact,  the 
only  public  amusement  of  this  little  town;  but 
they  seem  to  care  very  little  about  it.  and,  either 
from  economy  or  distaste,  it  is  very  poeirly  at- 
tended. I_adics  are  rarely  seen  there,  and  by  far 
the  larger  prope>rtion  of  females  deem  it  an  of- 
fense to  religion  to  witness  the  representation  of 
a  play .  *  *  *  There  are  no  public  garde  ns 
or  lounging  shops  of  fashionable  resort,  and 
were-  it  not  for  public  worship  and  private  tea- 
drinking-,  all  the  ladies  of  Cincinnati  would  tu- 
rn danger  of  In-coming  perfect  re-ehise  s." 

llowe\e-r  < li-ap|)ointe d  Mrs.  Trollope  was  with 
he-r  life  ami  surroundings,  she  diel  her  share  to- 
wards entertaining  her  acquaintances.  Her 
house  called  "<  ".ano  l.odge"  owned  by  Daniel 
(.ano.  was  frequently  a  scene  of  gaycty.  An  ac- 
count of  one-  of  these-  occasions  is  given  by  the 
>>ld  musician  I'o-so  who  tells  us  something-  of 
he-r  son  Henry  a  gay  young  fellow  who  sjtokc 
-<  ven  language-,  wa-  the  "Invi-ible  I-ady"  in 
Dorfeuille  -  Mu-eum.  and  plavcd  the  part  of 
"Fal-tatT"  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ' 
i  'ne  night  To--o  tells  u-  iti  an  interview  pnh- 
h-he-il  in  the  iiozi'tlc  that  "Mrs.  Trollope  gave  a 
party  to  about  a  hundred  guests,  and  a  handsome 
one  it  v\as.  First  we  had  T.cs  l>eiix  Amis'  in 
French,  and  then  "Hie  Merry  Wives  of  Wind 
sor.'  The  "Deux  Amis'  went  off  very  well.  Mrs. 
Troll. i|h-  spoke  excellent  French.  So  did  Dr. 
Price.  Mr.  Morgan  Ne  ville.  Mrs.  Amchng.  and 
Henry  Trollop,  l'.tit  when  the  "Merry  W  ives* 
came  mi.  Fal-taff's  go*"!,  rounil  Ivlly  was  found 
to  In-  lined  with  sack  instead  of  capon,  and  the- 
play  was  incredibly  funnv,  for  he  wa-  ve  ry  drunk, 
and  had  a  -mall  fcather-lnd  tucke  d  under  his 
waistcoat.  'How  wa-  the  music?'  line.  1 
plavcd  first  violin;  Morgan  Neville-,  se-coud  fid- 
dle, and  Jolm  Dougla--.  "cello.  After  the-  play- 
came  supper,  and  then  the  darning  till  <la\ 
light." 

Captain  Marryat  who  vi-ited  the  city  a  few 
years  later  give-  it-  an  c-xid.tti.iti. -n  of  Mrs.  Trol- 
j >.|M 's  critici-m-  <>n  the  -.vial  lit.  which  certainly 
has  the  appearance  of  plau-ibility.  The  princi[»al 
portion  of  Captain  Marrvat'-  -tat.-ticiit  ha-  ap- 
peared in  a  preveding  chajite-r  of  tin-  work,  and 
we  will  give-  here  but  In-  conclinliiig  remark*: 

"The  fact  i-.  that  Mr-.  Tr..|l..|v'-  repr.  ~.  lit n - 
(ton  of  the  manner-  and  e-u-t.-m-  of  Cincinnati,  at 
the-  |x-ri<«d  when  she  wroti.  was  probably  more 
e'orr.  ct  ih.in  th<-  pre -.tit  ltils.d.;:  'lit  -  i  f  the-  cty 
w:ll  allow-:  lh.it  it  would  »«•  a  Id..  I  i:r>..n  the  Cin- 
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cintialiaiis  of  the  present  day  is  certain ;  whether 
it  was  011c  at  the  time  she  wrote,  and  the  eit > 
was,  comparatively  speaking  in  its  infancy,  is 
quite  another  alTair.  However,  one  tiling  is  cer- 
tain, which  is,  that  the  Americans  have  quite 
forgiven  Mrs.  Trolk>|x-,  and  if  she  were  again  to 
cross  the  water.  1  think  she  would  lie  well  re- 
ceived. Her  I m  h >k  made  them  laugh,  though  at 
their  own  expense;  ami  the  Americans,  although 
appearances  are  certainly  very  much  against  it, 
are  really,  at  the  hottom,  a  very  good  temp  ted 
|K-op|e."'  t.Marryat's  Diary  m  America,  pp.  J)X 
■W- ) 

Alfred  P.ushncll  Hart  thinks  that  Mrs.  Tp-I- 
lopc  much  misrepresent eil  the  sicial  life  of  the 
city  :  "However  accurately  that  author  ilcscrilnd 
the  life  which  she  saw.  the  diaries  and  letter-  "I 
Chase,  then  living  in  tlu  city,  show  that  lh.  re 
was  ninch  which  she  did  not  su\  To  tlie  iuui>l 
of  the  cultivated  Ktiglishwoinau.  dirty  streets, 
tobacco  chew  ing,  ami  the  d >ar>«  iu •-•»  of  a  frontici 
town  seemed  incompatible  with  rt  lined  society; 
hut  such  a  society  there  was.  and  Chase  at  once 
f<nmd  a  share  in  it.  In  a  few  months  he  was  the 
welcome  friend  of  the  I '.unlets  and  the  l.ong- 
worths,  the  social  leaders  of  the  city."  Life  of 
(  hase,  p.  it.. ) 

The  character  of  the  society  in  those  days  is 
referred  to  in  the  most  complimentary  terms  by 
the  Kuglish  visitor  of  1.^5,  (.'.  A.  Murray,  who 
*av  s : 

"I  have  Ik  en  in  company  w  ith  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  resilient  families,  and  have  not  seen  one 
single  instance  of  rudeness,  vulgarity,  or  incivil- 
ity :  while  the  shortness  of  the  inv  itations  and  ab- 
sence of  constraint  and  display  render  the  society 
more  agreeahle,  in  some  re-pecls.  than  that  of 
more  fashionable  cities.  If  the  proposition  stated 
is  merely  tin-,  that  the  maimers  of  Cincinnati  are 
not  -0  |>o|idtec|  a-  tllo»e  of  the  I*  M  circles  of 
l-o'tdon.  Paris,  or  Itcrlin;  that  her  husiness, 
whether  culinary  or  displayed  in  carriages, 
h.mse-.  or  uniiM  im  tit--,  are  at-o  of  a  lower  caste.' 
I  siip]»we  none  would  he  so  absurd  as  to  deny  it. 
I  hope  f.  w  would  he  weak  enough  gravely  to  in- 
form the  world  of  so  -elf  evident  a  truth;  hut  I 
will,  w  ithout  fear  of  contradiction.  assert  that  the 
history  of  the  world  doc-  not  produce  a  parallel 
to  (  incinn.tti  in  rapid  growth  of  wealth  anil 
t>opul:ition,  <  )f  all  the  citic*  that  have  Wen 
foun.led  hy  might  \  -  v.  reigns  or  nations,  with 
an  cxpP  **  view  to  tlu'ir  liecormitg  the  capitals  of 
empires,  dure  is  not  one  that,  m  twenty -*cvcn 
vcar*  from  its  foundation,  could  *how  such  a 
mass  of    m.mttfactmr,    enterprise,  population. 


wealth,  and  *<icial  comfort,  as  that  of  which  I 
have  given  a  short  and  imperfect  outline  in  the 
1  last  two  or  three  pages.  ;md  which  owes  its 
magnitude  to  no  adscititmis  favor  or  encourage 
nient.  lull  to  the  judgment  with  which  the  situa- 
tion was  chosen,  and  to  the  admirable  use  which 
Us  inhabitants  have  made  thereof."  CI  ravels  in 
North  America.  j 

UK  \KI.N  "lU  <  KI.VI    CI  I'll  '' 

No  better  account  of  the  social  hie  of  the  city 
in  the  1h-*I  circles  can  Ik  given  than  that  of  Mr, 
Mansfield  in  his  description*  of  the  social  ami  lit 
erary  reunion*  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Drake.  These 
reunions  were  instituted  a!«>ut  the  year  1S33  and 
possessed  to  those  who  frequented'  them  all  the 
charms  of  iuforniatioii.  genius,  wit  and  kindness. 
Ihes,  were  formed  primarily  for  tin  benefit  of 
Dr.  Drake's  two  daughters  but  must  have  eons'. i 
tilled  a  very  important  element  in  (lie  social  life 
of  the  community.  I  >r.  Drake  at  this  time  \va* 
hying  on  Vine  street  at  die  corner  of  Pak.r  and 
the  reunions  were  held  in  tin  parlor  of  the  house. 
Here  gathered  at  regular  intervals  some  of  the 
most  interesting  people  of  the  city.  'Hie  "plan 
of  entertainment  and  instruction  was  peculiar. 
It  was  to  avoid  the  rignbty  and  awkwardness  of 
a  nure  literary  party,  and  yet  to  keep  the  mm. I 
of  the  company  occupied  with  que -t ion.*  for  dis- 
cussion, or  topics  for  reading  and  composition. 
Thus  the  conversation  never  degeir  rated  into 
mere  gossip,  nor  was  it  ever  forced  into  an  un- 
pleasant and  unwilling  gravity.  We  used  to  a-- 
scinhtc  early — aUmt  half-past  seven — and  when 
fully  collected,  the  I  Victor,  who  was  the  acknow  l- 
edged chaiiman.  rung  his  little  Ml  for  gi  nc/al  at- 
tention. This  caused  110  constraint,  but  simply 
brought  11*  to  a  common  p.  ml,  winch  was  10  be 
(hi:  topic  of  the  evening.  Somelnuis  thi*  was 
appointed  beforehand,  -"im times  it  arose  out  of 
what  was  said  or  proposed  on  the  occasion.  Some 
evenings  coiuposit ion*  were  read,  on  topic*  se- 
lected at  tin-  Lot  meting.  <  >n  other  evening* 
nothing  was  read,  and  the  time  was  passed  in  a 
general  disens*:< >n  of  *ome  interesting  question, 
t  h  cisiniiallv  a  pace  of  poetry  or  a  story  came  in. 
to  diversify  and  iiihvcn  the  conversation.  These, 
however,  w>re  rather  interludes,  than  parts  of 
the  genera!  plan,  whose  main  object  was  the  dis- 
cussion of  interesting  question*  belonging  to  so- 
ciety, lili  ratiui.  education  and  religion. 

"The  subjects  wen-  ahvavs  of  the  suggestive 
or  problematical  kind,  so  that  the  ideas  were 
fresh,  ihe  debate  animated,  and  the  utterance  "f 
opinions  frank  and  spontaneous     There,  in  that 
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little  circle  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  1  have  heard 
many  of  the  questions  which  have  since  occupied 
the  public  mind,  talked  over  with  an  ability  and 
a  fullness  of  information  which  is  seldom  |*>s- 
scsscd  by  larger  and  more  authoritative  IhhIrs. 
To  the  incmlRT  of  that  circle,  these  meetings  and 
discussions  were  invaluable.  They  were  excited 
to  think  deeply  of  what  the  many  think  but  super- 
ficially. Hies  heard  the  ring  of  the  Doctor's 
bell  with  the  pleasure  of  those  who  delight  in  the 
communion  of  spirits,  and  revel  in  intellectual 
wealth.  Nor  was  that  meeting  an  unim|Mirtant 
affair;  for  nothing  can  Ik  unimportant  which  di- 
rects minds  whose  influence  spreads  over  a  coun- 
try ;  and  such  were  here.  I  do  not  say  what  im- 
pressions they  received;  but  1  know  that  persons 
were  assembled  there,  in  pleasant  converse,  such 
as  seldom  inert  in  one  place,  and  who  since,  go- 
ing  out  into  the  world,  have  signalized  their 
names  in  the  annals  of  Utters,  science,  and  Ih/iicv- 
olence.  I  shall  violate  no  propriety  by  naming 
some  of  them,  for  those  whom  1  shall  name  have 
been  long  known  to  the  public.  Dr.  l>rake  was 
himself  the  head  of  the  circle,  whose  suggestive 
mind  furnished  topics  for  others,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  incite  their  energies  and  enliven  the  Mag- 
ging conversation,  (icnral  I  -Id  ward  King  was 
another,  who.  in  spirit,  manners,  and  elocution, 
was  a  superior  man.  having  the  dignity  of  the  old 
school,  with  the  life  of  the  new.  *  '  *  He 
was  a  son  of  Kufus  King,  one  of  the  early  and 
able  statesmen  of  our  country  who  did  much  to 
form  our  constitutions,  and  whose  name  will  live 
in  the  annals  of  history.  <  icn.  King  was  bred  a 
lavvver.  and  came  out  to  t  >hio.  as  many  aspiring 
voting  men  did.  to  found  his  fortunes  in  what 
was  then  the  New  West.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  (iovernor  W'orthiugton.  practiced  law  at 
(  hillicothe.  and  Uvanic  Speaker  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature.  Removing  to  Cincinnati,  he  Ih-- 
canu-  a  niemUr  of  our  literary  circle— both  witty 
and  entertaining  His  wife,  since  known  as  Mrs. 
I'eter.  has  Income  more  widely  known  than  her 
husband,  for  her  great  and  active  U-m  volence, 
and  as  the  founder  of  institutions,  and  a  leader 
in  society.  She  had  read  a  great  deal,  had  a 
strong  memory,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  full- 
ness of  her  information  She  wrote  several  e*- 
savs  for  our  circle,  and  was  a  most  instructive 
tnemlH-r.  The  activity,  energy,  and  hem  volence 
of  her  mind  acc  inplished  in  tin-  next  forty  war, 
prohaMv  hi.  re  of  real  wi-rk  for  the  U  tietit  of 
s.^ntv.  than  anv  <  lie  |>  fvii.  and  thai  work  has 
made  her  widely  known  Imth  at  home  and 
abroad.     '     '  Judge    lames   Hall,  then  ed- 


itor of  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine,  whose 
name  is  known  in  both  Lurope  and  America,  was 
also  there.  Professor  Stovve.  unsurpascd  in  P>ih- 
lical  learning,  contributed  his  share  to  the  con- 
versation. Miss  Harriet  Becchcr.  now  Mrs. 
Stowe,  was  just  beginning  to  Ik-  known  for  her 
literary  articles,  and  about  that  time  contributed 
several  of  her  In-st  stories  to  the  press.  She  was 
not  a  ready  talker,  but  when  she  spoke  or  wrote 
showed  both  the  strength  and  the  power  of  her 
mind.  Her  sister.  Miss  Catharine  I'.eecber.  so 
well  known  for  her  laliors  and  usefulness  in  the 
cause  of  female  education,  was  a  more  easy  and 
thu-nt  conversationalist.  Indeed,  few  people 
have  more  talent  to  entertain  a  comjKiny  or  keep 
the  ball  of  conversation  going,  than  Miss  1  Seech  - 
er  ;  and  s|r-  was  as  willing  as  she  was  able.  Con- 
spicuous, in  Ix.th  person  and  manners,  was  Mrs. 
Caroline  Lee  I  lent/,  whom  none  saw  without  ad- 
miring. She  was  what  the  world  calls  charming, 
and.  though  since  liettcr  known  as  an  authoress, 
wa<  |K-rsotially  quite  remarkable.  She  and  her 
highly  educated  husband  a  man  on  some  sub- 
jects quite  learned,  but  of  such  retiring  habits  a* 
hid  him  from  the  public  view  were  then  keep 
ing  a  |k. pillar  female  seminary  in  Cincinnati. 
They  were  among  the  most  active  and  interesting 
memliers  of  our  coterie. 

"I  might  name  others  whose  wit  or  informa- 
tion contributed  to  the  charms  of  our  intercourse; 
but  I  should  want  the  apology  which  public  fame 
has  given  to  the  mention  of  these.  In  the  cur- 
rent of  private  life,  it  often  hap|K-ns  that  those 
unknown  to  the  public  are  the  most  genial  and  in- 
spiring spirits  of  the  social  circle.  Like  the  lit- 
tle stream  which  t'ows  among  the  lofty  hill*,  they 
sparkle  as  they  flow,  and  shine  in  the  shade  We 
had  more  than  one  such;  and  while  memory  sets 
first  the  fame  covered  hill,  it  dwells  longest  and 
closest  with  those  who  cast  sunshine  on  our  path 
and  made  life  happy  as  it  was  bright."  <  Mans- 
field's Drake,  p.  2J$:  Memories,  p. 

Although  this  gathering  had  no  regular  organ- 
ization, it  was  called  familiarly  the  "Ituckovo 
nub"  from  the  name  of  tin-  home  where  it  met. 
which  Dr.  Drake  delighted  to  call  T.uckcvc 
Hall."    (Col  C.  !'..  Nichols, ,n.  > 

Mr.  Mansfield  also  t>  lis  us  ,,f  a  party  at  Mar- 
tin P.aum's  house  on  I 'ike  street  the  only  one  he 
gave  there  which  was  given  on  a  summer's  al'ter- 
ii. » >n  in  1S25.  Another  partv  that  he  attended  in 
the  same  homo  was  ;(  vcrv  large  one  given  a  few 
vears  later  bv  Mr.  Lotigworth.  At  that  time  he 
sats  tlurc  was  n-t  111  Cincinnati  the  means 
to    make    a    |sirt>     as    rich    aril  ornamental 
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as  now.  "liven  oysters  were  not  seen  at 
a  party  until  1827.  Nor  could  the  beau- 
tiful array  of  cut  flowers  lx>  exhibited 
then  as  'they  are  now."  There  was  an 
excess  of  good  things  to  eat  and  drink  and  witri 
them  a  large  share  of  good  humor  and  good  con- 
versation. There  was  no  distinction  oi  old  and 
young,  fashionable  or  unfashionable,  married  or 
unmarried  ;  but  while  the  party  like  a  family  was 
mixed  in  different  proportions  it  was  always 
coni|Kjsed  of  the  well-to-do.  the  resectable  and 
the  intellectual.  The  distinctive  marks  of  pio- 
neer hospitality  had  not  yet  wholly  departed.  The 
frank  manners,  the  warm  reception,  the  bon  ami 
and  the  recognition  of  the  pioneer  favorites  had 
not  yet  gone. 

"l"  remember  one  party,  which  was  a  fair  type 
of  parties  in  general  at  this  time.  It  was  at  the 
house  of  Col.  C,  on  Third  street,  mar  Main 
street,  where  many  good  families  then  lived,  and 
a  large  square  house,  the  best  rooms  of  which 
were  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  whole  suite 
were  thrown  open  for  the  reception  ami  sup|ier 
nmins.  Col.  C.  had  l>cen  rather  profuse  in  his 
invitations.  1  think  there  were  more  than  two 
hundred  (K-rsons  present,  and  the  house  crowded. 
In  the  front  room  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
engaged  in  conversation,  as  usual,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen paying  no  more  attention  to  young  than 
to  old  ladies,  hut  mingling  in  general  conversa- 
tion, and  all  making  themselves  agreeable.  There 
was  no  regular  set  supi>cr-table.  Cut,  as  was 
customary  at  that  day.  there  were  in  the  back 
rooms  tables  for  gentlemen,  covered  with  the 
most  solid  dishes  of  meat  and  game,  while  the 
waiters  carried  to  the  ladies  the  Inst  of  cakes 
and  confections,  with  whatever  else  they  desired. 
With  them  remained  the  young  gentlemen,  who 
ha<l  then  even  more  gallantry  than  they  have 
now  in  commending  themselves  to  llu  graces  of 
the  ladies.  Cut  with  the  old.  sedate,  and  un- 
fashionable gentlemen  the  back  room  was  the 
charm.  There  stood  the  tables,  with  ham  and 
beef,  and  venison,  turkey,  and  quails,  with  bottles 
of  brand)  ami  wine,  and  there  were  cards  for 
those  who  wanted  to  kill  time.  Nevertheless,  in 
thfise  rooms  were  many  a  charming  woman  and 
manv  an  intellectual  man."  I  Mansfield's  Memo- 
ries, pp.  1S7,  tXH.l 

Mr.  Mansfield  particularly  mentions  the  wed- 
ding of  Miss  (iraham  and  Dr.  Kidgely  who  were 
married  at  a  two  story  frame  house  on  Third 
street,  that  of  Mr.  <  iraham  the  pa|>er  manufactu- 
rer who>e  mill  was  at  the  foot  of  John  street. 
Among  the  young  ladies  just  entering  society 


who  were  at  that  wedding  he  mentions  Miss 
Mary  Longworth  "at  that  time  quite  a  belle, 
handsome  and  interesting"  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried  Dr.  Stettinius.  Another  was  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Curnel  who  married  Vachcl  Worthington. 
and  a  third  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Lytic,  the  daugh- 
ter of  tieneral  Lytic,  and  sister  of  William  and 
Uobert  Ly  tic.  She  had  Ihcii  quite  a  belle  and  to 
her  "Horace  in  Cincinnati"  addressed  one  of  his 
odes.  Mr.  Mansfield  also  gives  an  account  of 
the  notorious  C.eneral  Koss  whose  failure  to  make 
his  ap|K-araurc  at  a  great  |>arty  given  by  Judge 
Kste  at  his  residence  on  Ninth  near  Main  led  to 
the  discovery  that  he  was  an  impostor. 

invitations. 

<  >nc  phase  of  the  social  life  of  the  time  is  indi- 
cated by  the  cards  of  invitation  several  of  which 
preserved  by  the  Historical  and  ITiilosophical 
Society  of  (  >hio  are  reproduced  here: 

CITY  ASSEMBLIES. 


The  honor  of 


Company  is  requested  for  the  skason 
Cincinnati  1826 


MANAGERS 


Morgan  Neville. 
David  Kilgour, 
W  illiam  Greene, 
Bellamy  Storcr, 


Archibald  Irwin, 
Alfred  Hay  den. 
William  R.  Foster, 
Thomas  M.  Carina 


MILITARY  BALL 
The  honor  of  Miss  Morris 

n  >nin.iiiy  is  requested,  at  the  Cincinnati  Hotel, 
Monday  K.vmiliR.  Kill  January.  18.7. 

Colonel  Francis  Carr. 


MANAOKSS. 


Colonel  S  Borden. 
Col.  W    H  Harrison, 
Major  S  Scott, 
(apt  J  C  Morsell. 
S  Burrows, 


William  Oliver, 
Lewis  Whitetnan, 
J  Ct.  W'orthintrton, 
William  M.  Walker, 
George  Graham,  Jun. 


The  pleasure  of  Miss  Morris's 

company  is  respectfully  solicited  to  a  Dancing  Party 
New  Years  Eve.  at 
the  Cincinnati  Hotel. 

MANAGE**. 


Charles  Duffield. 
R  Montgomery, 

R.  H.  Brice. 


John  C  Spencer, 
lames  Brown. 
Thomas  M  Page. 
Di-cmuImt  .'4,  tHjj. 

Among  tin  managers  of  the  Cuckeye  Call,  held 
on  April  o.  at  the   Cazaar.  appear  the 
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names  of  S.  W.  Davics,  Maj.  Danirl  <  iano,  Daniel 
Drake,  R.  l'.iichanan.  Janus  McCandlcss,  Henry 
K.  Spencer,  Samuel  I'< »«ltck.  S.  H.  Davics.  \V.  M. 
Lorry,  (ifor^c  W.  I'.urnct.  N.  Recder.  Henry 
Wood,  W .  V.  liarr.  Joseph  l-on^worth.  I'..  T. 
Wright  an.l  D.  A.  Sanders. 

Tin:  si.mi-(iii  ii\  til  tt. 

Another  organization  which  contrihuteil  large- 
ly to  the  intellectual  and  social  lite  of  the  cil> 
was  the  famous  Semi  '  'olon  1  luh  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  John  I'.  look's  nieui>>ir  of 
his  brother  Samuel  K.  !-'oote.  This  club  nut 
usually  at  the  fine  residence  of  Mr.  l-<»,tc  on  the 
northeast  ci>rner  of  'I'hird  and  \  inc  which  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  picture*  of  the  period  re- 
produced in  tin*  volume.  Tin-  until  the  fatal 
commercial  crisis  of  i S^7  was  the  center  of  a  lib- 
eral hospitalit) .  The  Scnii-l  ol.ni  I'Uth  took  its 
name  from  that  of  the  great  di*covetcr,  t  Initio 
phcr  (  olniiibu-  or  Colon.  It  was  worked  "ill  on 
the  theory  that  he  who  provides  a  new  pleasure 
is  entitled  to  half  the  praise  accorded  to  a  di*o>v 
erer  of  a  new  continent  ;  therefore  tin-  club,  pro 
viding  the  pleasure  of  s,*ial  ami  intellectual  hie. 
was  entitled  to  half  of  the  praise  of  Colon,  the 
discoverer  of  America.  This  may  Ik-  a  little 
involved,  but  it  certainh  is  ingenious.  The  ses- 
sions-of  the  club  were  held  alternately  in  the  three 
houses  at  the  corner  mentioned,  the  other  two  Ik 
mi;  those  of  C  harles  Stetson  and  William  <  ireetie. 
The  meetings  attracted  a  number  of  persons  of 
N<th  sixes  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect  and 
cultivation,  assembled  for  s<K-ial  relaxation  and 
rational  amusement.  Literary  contributions  were 
read  which  were  followed  by  discus-ion*;  music 
also  formed  a  feature  ,,f  entertainment.  \niong 
those  who  assisted  ill  founding  the  club  were 
Rev  I-:.  11.  Hall  and  wife,  Judge  Timothy  Walk- 
er. Janus  H.  I'crkms.  Nathan  Cuttford.  Harriet 
I'.ei-clier  (who  afterward  as  Mrs  St  owe  colli  cled 
her  papers  under  the  title  "The  Ma\tl,>wcr"  and 
dedicate. I  tin  m  to  tin  club..  Judge  Hall.  I  athat- 
me  I 'richer,  Profess, r  Hem/  and  wife.  I'r<>- 
fi  s,i,r  Stoxve.  I'  P.  (  ranch.  I'.  T.  Howe.  <  irnis. 
l.\  \l.  Mitchel.  diaries  \\  .  I  lliotl  the  historian 
of  New  I  iu:land,  Dr.  Drake.  Kdwanl  D  and  his 
biotlter  Matisiield.  I'rof.  lames  W_  W.u>!.  l>a\i< 
IV  LIWl«  r.  James  I  Mcbnc.  Indite  t  'barbs  I*., 
lames.  |ir.  W..lcott  Richards.  D  I  hew  Wright. 
|..s<-ph  I  .oiiuw  i  Tib,  1.  NVwt<>ii  I'.-rkiiis,  l'.'w;ir.| 
King.  ( 1iarb*  Stcts-  ,n.  T.  I)  Line-  .In.  William 
I'.  Steele.  <  ii  •  Tejr  ( ".  Da\is  Will-. ml  (  .re.  re  ,  I  >r. 
Dtak.  's  s.,n  t'h.irl's.  ('.  r>.  Mnish  and  ti  e  line- 
Mi-s,  s   I".  I.i-  1     .  11      The  I.  nil.  .n-  b.  aj  Hi  and  t,  r 


minaud  at  early  hours  and  the  refreshments  were 
ver\  simple.  Visitors  to  the  citv  were  frequent 
quests.  Among  them  was  that  curious  genius, 
(  barks  I-'enno  Hoffman.  The  club  continued  in 
existence  for  some  years  but  the  panic  of 
which  imlictcd  s,uh  serious  loss  upon  many  of 
its  mtiiilMis  practically  ended  its  existence. 

1  m  >o.  in  v  rok  i.w  1  si  n.ATioN. 

Which  apparently  met  regularly  on  Monday 
t  veilings  during  the  summer  of  iK_>j  took  very 
M'lu.ii-  subjects  for  discussion.  I  he  first  one 
mentioned  is  the  old  <|llesti..n  "Is  the  Human 
S..11I  Immortal?"  This  was  followed  the  next 
week  h\  Are  Ideas  Innate  or  the  K  fleet  of  lain- 
c.itiou  "  I  In  discussnm  ..n  the  immortality  of 
the  -mi  tailed  for  a  communication  charging  the 
s.  H-ict\  with  being  a  club  of  atheists  associated 
for  the  pur|».sc  of  "retailing  to  each  other  lorn 
I'.inn  s  Miirnhtv."  The  next  subnet  was  c«|tial- 
1\  .leap. —  Is  Nature  Self  l?xistent  or  the  K  fleet 
oi  a  tans,--"  I  I,  spite  the  charges  of  infidelity 
cu  es  the  ,)ih  ~ti.<n  '  Are  Sunday  Schools  I  aleu- 
lated  to  I'..  iietit  the  Rising  ( .eiieration  ?'"  which 
was  followed  bv  "Is  There  Any  Such  a  Creature 
or  Thine;  as  a  I  icvit  —  that  is  t(,  say  Separate 
IT,  in  and  Independent  of  Man  -"  a  rather  lM 
topic  for  August  ;th.    Another  question  f..r  <|is- 

•  aiss|,,n  ve.is  Is  It  Reasonable  or  Consistent  with 
tin-  Attribm.  ,  of  IVitv  that  I  aith  Alone  Should 
Secure  to  Man  Immortal  Happiness  J" 

I  Mi     I  II  VN'Kt  IN"    S"s  il  l  V. 

(  ir-iini/nl   in    iSjs,  had  during  its  five  \<ars 

of  existence  .1  :<  I  •ii'-cTsbtp  of  ,.v,r  K*>.  Among 
the  nu;iil>efs  were  such  lit  11  as  William  M. 
( "orr\  tin  edit,  .r  of  the  (  '<'}>nm»icr.  Milo  I ,.  Will 
tarns,  (TarUs  |),  Drake.  W.  D.  <  .allaghcr  and 
Ju.l"<-  U'o.lnitl  Tin  exercis,  »  ,.f  this  soviet  y 
e-.nsi-ttd  ..1  dtbatts.  c—i-jio-iti.  ais  and  criticisms, 
\n  in-portant  feature  .•!  the  *ovial  as  well  a* 
literary  and  educational  life  of  the  time  was  the 

•  iliio  Mechanics"  Institute  which  as  a  result  of  a 
,].■■-, -"i.  .11  of  Dr.  J' hn  D.  (  rai-.  made  in  iSjX. 
v..'*  tame,.!  .'.inn-  tin  following  vcar.  The 
ass.  viatioti  pa.s,  d  ihr,  i:-.;h  ra-i\  change*  and 
ihi..::ii.!.  ■  di-tifo  its  .  a  •  1  .   \  t  ars.  but  I  lie  public 

I  leeinr.  s  y\  hi,  b  formed  an  ra-'Mant  part  >>t  its 

«    r\   ui  re  :.\,-'.\  C    the  :"  -st  |.tlml  li  en  1 -1 

•Ii    c-\  ai'd  w-  <•   !.!•-.•,  1;.  ..tt.  n  il  d      r  a  time. 

'I  ■   .  1  ■  •  1       •  1  :  1    ■  1  1  M  - 

1  '  I    '  1  ■  I  •  1 '  1  1      IS;,,  I    in,  ,1  I  ! ..  1  i    I  .■.  ,,11111    w  as 

■',  :t      .1     i-c.  a  ■•■  rat,  d    lvn>-  lite  w  itl- 
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tcr.  This  was  a  scientific  and  literary  associa- 
tion lor  mutual  improvement  with  one  of  its  ob- 
jects the  foundation  of  a  public  library.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  a  number  of  the  numbers  deliv- 
ered lectures  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute. In  1831  its  president  was  Morgan  Neville 
and  vice-presidents,  Timothy  Mint,  William 
(ireetu-  an<l  Henry  Starr.  Salmon  P.  Chase  was 
the  secretary,  Timothy  Walker,  corresponding 
secretary  and  II.  H.  Coodman.  treasurer,  <  >ther 
mcmlicrs  of  the  executive  committee  were  Na- 
than dttilford,  J.  W.  (iazlay,  John  Locke,  M.  C 
W  illiams  and  Calvin  Kletchcr.  In  1834  < mil  ford 
appears  to  have  been  the  president  and  William 
<  ireene.  vice-president.  The  secretary  was  H. 
S,  Kdmunds:  treasurer,  I..  V.  Hubbard;  and  li- 
brarian. K.  I',  (  ranch.  The  managers  were  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase  and  Klwood  I;isher.  Lectures 
were  given  every  Thursday  evening  in  the  hall  of 
the  Mechanics*  Institute  on  Walnut  street.  Chase 
delivered  four  of  these  lectures. 

Tin:  1  xijt  nsiTioN. 

Another  literary  organization  existing  in  1834 
was  the  Inquisition,  a  society  that  discussed  pub- 
licly questions  and  papers  submitted  by  its  mcm- 
Urs.  Its  meetings  were  held  at  the  Institute  once 
a  week  ami  the  members  presided  in  alphabetical 
succession.  The  officers  were  a  secretary  who 
also  was  treasurer  ami  two  others  who  with  him 
con>timted  the  committee  on  questions.  The  sec- 
ulars was  Klwood  l  isberatnl  the  committee  were 
Timothy  Walker  and  W.  M.  Corry. 

TIIK  •  <  'I  IK. I   OK  l  EM  IIIKS 

During  this  period,  alxnit  the  year  1833,  was 
established  one  of  the  most  remarkable  institu- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  city  and  one  which 
lasting  for  loycars  was  of  great  utility  and  wide  in- 
fluence. This' was  known  as  the  College  of  Teach- 
ers, an  organization  professional  ami  |*>pular  in- 
tended to  unite  and  improve  teachers  and  com- 
mend tlu-  cause  of  education  to  the  public  mind. 
To  accomplish  this  object  not  onlv  were  profes- 
sional teachers  bp  Might  into  its  membership  but 
men  of  souue  and  reputation  who  had  weight  in 
the  community  were  also  connected  with  it.  This 
organization  which  was  tor  a  time  the  nucleus  of 
the  inieilev  tual  hie  of  the  community  grew  out  of 
an  association  of  teachers  organized  in  |8_>>>  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Western  Literary  Institute 
and  itoard  of  Kdncation.  In  its  mcmlKTship  of 
jn  were  such  men  a-  Allien  Picket.  Alexander 
Kiiiiiioni.  t  p.  McKee.  Stephen  Wheeler.  Na- 
thaniel lb  lle\.  Caleb  Kemjier.  Cyrils  Davenport. 


Thomas  J.  Matthews  anil  the  two  Tallwtts.  The 
first  president  was  Klijah  Slack  and  corrcs|iond- 
ing  secretary.  Mtlo  Ci.  Williams.  At  one  of  the 
monthly  meetings  held  in  June.  1 K3 1 .  Mr.  Will- 
iams suggested  a  convention  of  the  teachers  of 
the  West  ami  South.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted  and  in  ( krtolicr.  183.2,  the  convention  was 
held  and  was  attended  by  professional  teachers 
throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  object 
of  the  convention  was  to  organize  the  profession 
in  the  W  est  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion, A  complete  organization  was  effected  un- 
der the  name  of  the  W  estern  Literary  Institute 
and  College  of  Professional  Teachers  whose 
meetings  were  to  lie  held  annually  in  Cincinnati 
in  the  second  week  of  <  Hrtober.  The  officers  of 
the  institute  in  1X34  were  Allien  Picket,  presi- 
dent; Thomas  J.  Matthews,  corresponding  secre- 
tary; David  I..  Tall*>tt,  recording  secretary;  ami 
Timothy  Hammond,  treasurer.  Thomas  II. 
Otiinau  was  also  a  mcudicr  of  the  local  executive 
committee.  The  proceedings  of  this  college  for 
the  y  ears  1834  to  1840  have  U-en  published  in  six 
volumes  but  the  college  continued  to  meet  for 
some  years  after  it  erased  to  publish  its  proceed- 
ings. Its  sessions  of  1843  ami  1844  were  held 
at  Louisville.  Its  meetings  were  attended  by 
delegates  from  Pennsylvania.  <  'hio,  Kentucky. 
Tennessee.  Virginia.  Indiana.  Illinois,  Missouri. 
Michigan.  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  ( icorgia.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  ITorida  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Its  daily  sessions, 
which  were  held  in  the  largest  churches,  were 
crowded  by  the  people  of  Cincinnati  who  listened 
with  interest  to  the  essays  and  lectures  delivered 
lie  fore  it. 

The  principal  work  of  organization  and  publi- 
cation fell  upon  the  teachers  of  Cincinnati  but  the 
addo-sM-s  were  delivered  bv  men  in  every  voca- 
tion of  hie.     Mr.  Mansfield  gives  us  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  v  ine  of  it-  members,  among  whom  were 
included  not  onlv  those  mentioned  but  also  Dr. 
Drake.  Joshua  L.  Wilson,  James  II.  Perkins.  Pro- 
fessor  Sfowe.   Lyman    P.eecher.   Dr.  Alexander 
Campbell.  Hon.  Thomas  Smith  < 'rimkc,  P.ishop 
Pnrcell.   President   McCurTcy,  Dr.  Aydelott.  K. 
D.  Mansfield.  Mrs.  Sigourney  and  Mrs.  Ilentz. 
His  characterizations  of  several  have  already  been 
quoted.     He  specially  mentions  James  H  Per- 
.  kins  a  \eu  ITigland  man  of  high  education  who 
'  came  out  to  Cincinnati  as  a  lawyer,  edited  the 
I  (7iri»ni-/c  for  a  year  or  two,  and  finally  liccamc 
I  a  minister  of  the  Cnitarian  Church  where  he 
made  a  strong  impression.    He  was  a  graceful 
I  and  easy   writer  ami  his  principal  work  "  W'est- 
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ern  Annals,"  from  which  frequent  quotations 
have  heen  made  in  this  volume,  is  of  great  value. 
I>r.  Hccchcr  at  one  time  entered  into  a  discussion 
on  the  question  whether  the  excitement  of  emu- 
lation was  an  admissible  means  of  education.  He 
with  a  majority  of  the  committee  was  against  the 
admission  ol  emulation  in  any  form.  A  counter 
rcjiort  was  made  by  Dr.  Drake,  Mr.  Picket  ami 
President  MctiutTcy. 

Dr.  Alexander  Campbell,  the  founder  of  the 
CampWllitc  P.aptist  Church,  was  interesting  in 
discussion  and  conversation.  He  was  a  man  of 
learning,  keen  intellect  and  an  instructive 
speaker. 

A  very  remarkable  man  was  Thomas 
Smith  I  irimke  of  South  Carolina  who  hail 
very  divided  theories  atmut  education,  lie  was 
a  very  religious  man  and  held  that  the 
classics,  being  the  literature  of  heathenism, 
inculcated  false  principles  and  should  not  bc 
tatigbt.  The  study  of  Homer  he  said  had 
given  the  heroic  character  to  the  leading  men  of 
South  Carolina  so  that  they  dwelt  in  the  ideality 
of  a  false' heroism  rather  than  in  the  plain,  prac- 
tical. Christian  sentiment  of  America.  Hence  he 
said  sprang  the  duel,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Cnion  and  the  outbreak  of  nullification  which 
seemed  rather  hard  on  Homer.  He  also  op 
|K>sed  mathematics,  thinking  it  unnecessary  to 
give  so  much  time  to  the  study  of  abstract  sci- 
ence when  it  could  Ik-  far  better  employed  on  the 
I '.iblc.  literature  and  political  institutions.  Another 
ultra  idea,  especially  for  that  time,  was  that  the 
language  should  l>e  sjiclled  according  to  the 
sound  "after  the  example,"  savs  Mansfield,  "of 
that  monstrous  barbarism  called  phonetic."  Ac- 
cordingly when  his  discourse  at  <  Kt'ord  was  pub- 
lished it  came  disfigured  in  the  most  awful  man- 
ner with  capitals  out  of  place  and  words  mis- 
sis-lied s.)  that  the  address  which  was  a  most 
tn-.m 1 1  fill  one  was  read  l>v  few. 

Another  discussion  that  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  college  concerned  the  teaching  of  the  Pible 
in  the  common  schools  and  was  participated  in 
bv  l>r.  Wilson,  Pishop  Puree!!.  Dr.  Alexander 
(  ampin  II.  Professor  Stowe  and  Mr.  Kintnont. 
litis  institution  brought  aU-itt  main  reforms  in 
ideas  of  education  and  had  a  positive  intliietice 
throughout  the  countrv.  It  gave  birth  in  iS.jt 
to  the  Cincinnati  SocicU  for  tlv  Promotion  <>f 
I  seful  Knowledge  from  winch  sur\ivcd  the 
astronomical  department  under  Profe-^.r 
Mitchel 


TIIK  CINCINNATI  LtTKKARY  SOCIETY 

lleltl  regular  meetings  every -Friday  evening  in 
|K'4  at  their  hall  on  Pearl  street  and  two  years 
later  in  the  College  P.uilding.  During  the  first 
mentioned  year  James  F.  Cotiover  was  president; 
Isaac  P.aker,  vice  president ;  James  C.  Hall,  pros- 
ecutor;  S.  P.  Hall,  secretary;*;.  P.  Walker, 
treasurer;  and  Samuel  Yorkc  At  I.ee,  librarian. 
Two  years  later  1.  D.  Wheeler  was  president; 
W.  Parry,  vice-president;  J.  W.  Yost,  treasurer; 
H  I.,  keeder.  secretary  ;  R.  Whetstone,  assistant 
secretary  ;  and  A.  S.  Keeder.  librarian  and  min- 
eralogist.   The  directors,  w  ere  W.  S.  <  irocsbeck, 

H.  S.  Crocshcck.  J.  Trevor.  C.  P.  Walker  and 

I.  .  M.  <  .wynne.  The  minute  book  of  this  club  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Literary  Club  of  Cincin- 

!  nati. 

KDI'CA  I  II  >N.M.  ORGANIZATIONS. 

I  lie  teachers  ha<!  a  number  of  organizations 
which  although  not  primarily  for  social  pur|>oses 
added  to  the  social  life  of  the  city.  In  1831  was 
formed  the  Western  Academic  Institute  and 
Poard  of  Fducation  intended  to  promote  mutual 
iie|irovcinent.  harmony  and  energy  among 
teach',  rs.  cooperation  m  parents  and  ambition 
ami  application  amongst  scholars,  lis  president 
was  IJij.ih  Slack  and  among  the  other  officers 
were  the  most  prominent  teachers  of  the  town.  In 
|S.U  its  president  was  Thomas  J.  Matthews. 
The  Teachers'  Association  was  another  organi- 

,  zatioii  where  weekly  let  tures  on  educational  sub- 
jects were  ilclivered.  Its  president  in  1834  was 
\.  M.  P.olton.  The  Western  Literary  Institute 
atnl  College  of    Profess, ona!    Teachers  offered 

1  gnat  opportunities  of  ctijoMnent  as  well  as  ctil- 

I  lure  while  the  Western  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences organized  in  1X15  with  its  natural  history 

I  specimens  kept  in  the  southwest  wing  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati t  ■■liege  pudding  was  an  institution  of 
which  the  ctti."  iis  ware  «|iiite  prond.  lis  presi- 
dent was  Robert  Pnehanan  and  other  officers  in- 
cluded John  P.  Footc.  '  ieorge  Ctrahaiu.  Drs. 
WiIImui'  W.--I.  S  D.  Cross,  J, din  Locke,  ami  J. 
I..  I  .id.!.!!  as  well  as  J.  Dorfemlle  and  J.  M.  Per- 

kills. 

Ml  HUM    S-H  It  lies. 

The  (lu't'ir-  d<  spiti'  their  o>ntrn\ ersies  of 
com  se  had  a  numh  r  of  s.  <ieties.  The  Ohio 
Mt.lval  l.iM-ii'ii  f.1'  in-t  nice,  .1  soviet  v  for  dis- 
c>i~.in-  ti'i  '-ica!  s'.:hie>-!s.  held  it-  meetings  in  the 
M'oi'  .i!  1  ■  '!i '_:«•  hiiililing.  It-  pres|.|etit  was  Dr. 
I,  fin  |.|,.  i:e  i'i.|  » ice  pi  e-id<  tit  s  w  c  re  IVv  Samuel 
!•  i.ti'.-  ari  l  Paac  Colin      Its  orator  for  1834 
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was  L>r.  Gamaliel  I'ailey.  The  Cincinnati  Medi- 
cal Society  was  itiCL>rj>orated  in  the  winter  of 
lf\U-33  al"!  "3d  for  its  president  Dr.  l.an- 
don  I".  Rives.  It  finally  had  a  herttariutn  and  a 
cabinet  as  well  as  a  library,  for  the  names  cnra- 
tor  and  librarian  are  given  in  the  list  of  officers. 

CINCINNATI  SllooTINtl  CI. I'll. 

Not  the  least  interesting  social  organization  of 
ibis  period  was  the  Cincinnati  Shooting  Club  No. 
I,  organized  on  the  28th  of  June,  1831.  at  a  meet- 
ing at  which  John  J.  Wright  presided  and  <  ieorge 
W.  Nell  acted  as  secretary.  This  club  included 
in  its  membership  the  distinguished  sportsmen  of 
the  time  and  its  contests  were  highly  exciting. 
Its  first  president  was  the  well  known  citizen, 
Robert  liuchanan  and  its  secretary  Caleb  Jones. 
Others  of  its  members  were  J.  1).  Garrard,  N. 
G.  I'cinjleton,  Th.  I).  Cameal.  Jacob  Strader.  M. 
I..  Il.irheson,  W.  H.  H.  Taylor,  t  ieorge  Graham, 
Francis  Read,  1>.  H.  l'essenden.  G.  K.  Shocnber- 
ger.  Josej>h  I.ongworth,  Kirkbride  Yardlcy,  R. 
SuMierby.  M.  X.  McLean,  William  Tift,  James 
Gibson.  W.  1'.  Noble,  Jedcdiah  C  obb,  Jacob  Au- 
niack  and  Thomas  Winter.  The  club  indulged 
in  fre<|uent  dinners  at  which  was  served  the  game 
killed  by  the  members. 

A  regular  scale  of  scoring  was  adopted  by 
which  a  deer  scored  50  points.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  record  of  any  one  achieving  this 
score.  Wild  geese  scored  30  points,  wild  turkeys 
jo  |*>ints.  pheasants  and  grouse  each  15  points, 
Spanish  curlews  to  points,  woodcocks,  canvas 
back,  black  and  mallard  ducks  five  j>oinls  each. 
Wood- ducks  and  baldheads  four  points,  teal  and 
other  ducks  fit  for  table  three  \»  tints,  rabbits,  plo- 
ver, snipe  two  points  and  quail  or  partridge  and 
rails  each  one  |x>int.  The  reports  made  to  the 
club  of  the  shoots  seem  to  have  l>ecn  very  fre- 


quent anil  the  members  were  quite  successful,  the 
first  score  return  counting  up  333  jioitits  for  one 
day's  sport ;  most  of  these  represented  snipe, 
quail  and  teal  duck.  The  scoring  was  afterwards 
simplified. 

The  minutes  of  the  club  show  that  the  meet- 
ings and  dinners  which  must  have  been  most  de- 
lightful continued  for  about  seven  years.  The 
dinners  were  held  usually  at  Corbin's  at  Sports- 
man's Hall  "on  the  Turnpike  3  miles  east  of  Cin- 
cinnati,-' and  were  enlivened  by  speeches  and 
songs.  The  last  dinner  was  in  the  fall  of  1838, 
but  the  entry  recording  it  was  not  made  until  25 
wars  later  at  which  time,  December  9,  i8f»3. 
Robert  I  Uk  hanan  closed  the  record  of  the  club 
with  the  list  of  the  members  then  surviving  and 
their  ages.  As  they  were  all  well  known  citizens, 
the  li>t  is  worthy  of  preservation.  It  included 
Jacob  Aiiniack,  age  74:  (ieorge  Graham. 
William  Coibin.  <m>:  J.  S.  Armstrong.  65:  K.  J. 
Miller,  s" ;  G.  K.  Shuenbcrger.  s7 ;  R.  Ihichanan, 
07;  C.  Sehyke.  58;  William  Tift.  73;  M.  L.  Har- 
Ih  soii.  58;  Caleb  Jones.  fuj :  Ira  Atbcarn,  04  ;  W. 
H.  H.  Taylor,  57;  J.  Wheelwright,  53;  Joseph 
Long  worth.  51  ;  and  Thomas  Winter,  70, — 16  in 
all  surviving  of  the  42  original  members. 

CINCINNATI   A  NCI. INC  CI.L'II. 

Another  club  of  somewhat  similar  character 
was  the  Cincinnati  Angling  Club,  a  society  or- 
ganized In  Robert  Ihichanan  and  others  about 
i8jo  or  1830.  In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Mans- 
field in  l8fx)  Mr.  Ihichanan  stales  that  he  was  the 
secretary  at  the  time  of  iis  organization  and  still 
remained  such  after  a  lapse  of  40  years.  At  that 
time,  of  the  J5  members  who  originally  belonged 
to  it  but  four  were  living.  William  Greene  who 
had  then  returned  to  Rhode  Island.  A.  L.  Moore, 
George  Graham  and  Robert  I'.uclianan. 
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FROM  THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  TO  THE 

WAR-I. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  Form ativk  Period,  iSjq  1861  —  The  City  Government  —  The  Mav<>rs     The  Council  The 
Annexations  and  Warp  Changes  —  The  Volunteer  Fire  Department     The  Paid  Fire 
Department  -  The  Police  Department  -  The  Citv  Water  Works     The  Courts  The 
"Olh  Court  Mouse  "  ani>  Its  Successors— The  United  Status  Courts— The  Post  Oh  ice 
Federal  Okfkes. 


Tin-  two  (lira. Ic-  that  intervened  l»ctyvccn  the 
semi -centennial  ccicWatx  n  of  the  settling  of  the 
I  dace  ami  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  hctween 
the  sections  were  in  many  respects  the  most  im- 
|M»rtam  in  the  history  of  the  city.  During  these 
\cars  eaiue  a  ureal  nnmher  of  changes  which 
have  inllueticeil  vers  materially  thr  destinies  of 
the  <v>nccn  City  for  all  time. 

Within  this  period  the  constitutioii  of  the  State 
was  chanced  and  as  a  result  Cincinnati  from 
that  time  has  In  en  governed  by  the  general  laws 
of  the  State  with  relation  to  municipal  corpora- 
tions. It  i-  true  that  the  Legislature  ami  the 
courts  for  a  long  time  s, ,  « It <t<  irt t  ■  I  the  constitution 
as  almost  t<,  nullify  it*  plain  purjoisc  hut  this 
has  |*cn  a  restraining  influence  and  although  at 
tm:es  it  has  loin  irksome  it  has  Kin  in  tlic  main 
in  the  line  of  conservatism  and  has  l>cen  for  the 
go.«l  of  the  coinuiimitv. 

•  1 1  v r  s\s«t-m  <«f  city  t'Hctnn  cut  as  it  is  ad- 
ministrnd  today  practically  dates  from  this 
period.  The  si'iii  is  true  of  oitr  courts  and  it 
was  ;iN'>  within  these  wars  that  the  Federal 
court*  ri'^ed  into  our  midst.  Then  too  l>cgan 
the  series  of  annexations  that  ha»  continued 
t..  this  day  and  hids  fair  to  continue  for  years 


to  come.  1'he  City  Water  Works,  as  a  public 
m-litution,  the  present  lite  and  |io|iec  depart- 
m»nts.  our  gas  lighting  system  and  tin  street 
railways  all  had  their  hirth  in  that  eventful  period 
I  hen  loo  came  the  steam  railroads  and  the  tele- 
graph. 

The  first  decade  ot  this  period,  too.  showed 
the  greatest  d<  y elopineiit  of  |h ipulation  and  build- 
ing within  the  history  of  the  city.  Many  of  our 
public  institutions  .late  from  that  time  anil  even 
ihose  that  were  founded  Ik  fore  those  davs  re- 
ceived a  111  w  hirth  that  made  their  continued  ex- 
istence |H(ssi|iIe. 

All  in  all.  it  was  ;!  most  fruitful  and  interest 
mi,'  peri.nl  and  one  most  complex  m  its  nature 
and  for  that  reason  m<>-t  difficult  to  descril»e. 

l  ilt    l  i  I  V   C.oy  I.KN  Ml  N  I 

The  charter  of  |S  S^  as  alnady  stated  was  frc 
urn  nth  amended.  In  the  re|cirl  of  <  icorge  W 
Mien,  Jonah  Martin  and  Willi. mi  Hoimy'dl.  law 
coir.imttee  to  the  City  Council,  made  in  1S50  the 
charter  is  s.-,id  to  include  the  act  of  1S.14  and 
some  forty  odd  amendments  yyluch  are  printed  in 
the  report.  Man\  ot  tin  -c  .m  .  ndmcnts  are  un- 
important while  oihers  refer  to  *nch  matters  as 
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.  lections,  schools,  the  water  works,  tlu-  night  and 
.1  ;\  watch.  burials  witliin  the  city,  taxes  and  li- 
censes and  a  loan  of  Siuukio  to  the  Little  Miami 
Katlroad  (  ouip.mv  and  !?4<«>.<xio  for  the  comple- 
tion oi  the  water  works  and  snhscription  lo  the 
capital  stock  of  the  C  incinnati  &  llillslmro  Kail- 
ma. I  Company,  the  loan  of  $100,000  lor  the  pur- 
chase of  ptthlic  grounds  and  a  million  dollars 
tor  the  purchase  of  stock  of  railroads  terminating 
mi  <  "hu'innati.  tiie  erection  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, the  Poor  House,  market  houses,  improve- 
ment of  roads,  the  annexation  of  Fulton  and 
the  numbering  of  the  lot-  of  ihe  city.  The  char- 
ter of  1X14  however  was  practically  the  basis  of 
the  city  government  until  the  passage  of  the 
general  act  of 

l'.v  the  constitution  of  1S51  the  ( ieneral  As- 
sembly was  prohihited  from  passing  any  special 
act  conferring  corporate  powers  and  it  provide! 
that  corjN.  rat  ion-  should  U-  fonned  under  general 
laws.  The  (ieneral  Assembly  was  directed  to 
"provide  for  the  organization  of  cities,  and  incor- 
porated villages  by  general  laws  anil  to  restrict 
their  |n>wer  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing 
money,  contracting  dehts  and  .loaning  their  credit 
so  as  10  prevent  the  almse  of  Mich  power."  The 
■  lav  when  this  constitution  went  into  effect  was 
Septcmln  r  1,  1S51.  I'ntil  the  present  time  Cin- 
cinnati  has  Incn  governed  hy  the  general  laws 
of  the  Stale  except  that  the  laws  in  force  at  that 
time  continued  until  repealed. 

<  'it  Mas  t.  iK;_>  (  50  <>.!..  225)  was  passed  an 
act  providing  for  the  organization  of  cities  and 
incorporated  villagis.  All  existing  corjx .rations 
wire  continued  under  the  general  classification; 
tin  -e  which  had  been  denominated  as  cities  were 
continued  a-  cities  and  divided  into  the  cities  of 
the  tir>t  and  cities  of  the  second  class.  Hie 
circs.  ha\mg  at  the  I'M  Federal  census,  that  of 
1S50,  a  population  exceeding  J0.000  were  classi- 
fied tinder  the  first  head,  Corporate  power  was 
vested  in  a  ma\>.r  and  a  Nmnl  of  trustees  to 
he  denominated  as  the  <  tlv  Council  together  with 
other  oflici-rs  nu  iiti.  ned  in  the  act  or  created 
under  it--  authority.  Two  trustees  were  lo  he 
elided  from  each  ward  on  the  first  Monday  of 
lh>  following  April.  These  should  serve  one 
from  each  ward  for  one  war  and  one  for  two 
years  and  thereafter  at  each  election  one  trustee 
should  lie  s,l,et,d  to  serve  for  two  years  The 
mayor  wa~  to  U-  elect,  d  hienni.ilU.  The  duties 
and  |>owers  ,.f  t!;r  mao.r  and  I  1  •uncil  were  pre- 
scribed lo  different  sections  ,  ,f  the  act.  All  Ugi". 
latrvc  p.w.r  w;-s  vested  in  the  Council,  which 
was  given  p..w«r  to  estahlish  a  Hoard  of  Health 


and  control  the  streets,  alleys,  wharves,  docks, 
ferries  and  the  like.  The  mayors  of  cities  of  the 
first  class  were  directed  to  rcjiort  to  the  City 
Council  concerning  the  municipal  affairs  of  the 
city.  The  mayor  was  to  appoint  one  chief  of  |*>- 
lice  and  subordinate  officers  and  watchmen  and 
to  have  the  jurisdiction,  in  criminal  cases,  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  although  he  was  not  re- 
quired to  sit  in  hearing  of  criminal  cases  except 
in  cases  ,,i  urgency  or  necessity.  Th«'  voters  were 
to  elect  the  city  marshal  I  with  duties  similar  to 
thost  of  a  sheriff),  a  city  civil  engineer,  a  city 
fire  engineer,  a  city  treasurer,  a  city  auditor, 
a  city  solicitor,  a  police  judge  and  a  su- 
perintendent of  markets.  A  lioard  of  three 
citv  commissioners  was  provided  who  with  the 
mayor  of  the  city  and  the  city  civil  engineer 
should  constitute  a  board  of  city  improvements. 
This  board  was  to  enforce  the  ordinances  of  the 
city,  superintend  the  cleaning  ami  improvement 
and  the  lighting  of  the  streets.  lanes,  alleys,  mar- 
ket places,  commons,  bridges,  sewers  and  land- 
ings and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  C  ity 
Council  might  by  ordinance  prcscrilx-.  The 
board  was  to  have  charge  of  the  public  works 
of  the  city.  W  ater  works  trustees  were  also  pro- 
vided for.  A  sinking  fund  to  be  created  by  a  tax 
of  not  more  than  one-half  a  mill  was  also  pro- 
vided. The  first  Monday  of  April  was  selected 
as  the  regular  annual  pcrii*t  for  the  election  of 
municipal  officers  and  any  person  qualified  to  vole 
for  county  officers  resident  in  the  municipality 
was  made  a  .jualificd  voter  at  the  election  of 
municipal  officers. 

The  year  later  began  the  long  series  of  amend- 
ments of  ihe  general  acis  relating  to  the  organiz-a- 
lioii  of  cities.  Thi-  lirst  of  these  acts  passed 
March  11.  iNs,»  <  51  n-  .V"  I.  provided  for 
water  works  and  other  bonds  anil  regulated  tax- 
ation and  ihe  location  and  narrowing  of  streets, 
and  .  th.r  details.  It  also  emjiowered  the  City 
Council  to  regulate  by  ordinance  the  price  of  gas 
furnished  bv  gas  and  coke  companies  and  in 
default  of  said  companies  conforming  to  the 
regulation  <<i  Council,  the  Council  was  directed 
to  select  g  is  works  and  preclude  the  gas  corn- 
panic-  from  the  us,-  of  ihe  streets.  Cincinnati 
township  (indirectly  I  was  abolished  and  the  du- 
ties of  township  trustees  were  imposed  ujx.iri  the 
Citv  Infirmary  directors.  The  act  of  1853  with 
the  almost  innumerable  amendments  constituted 
the  charter  of  the  city  for  17  years. 

Tin:  m  wors 

Dunn  ;,  the  period  In-ginning  with  the  open- 
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ing  of  tin-  second  half  century  of  the  city's  tx- 
isteticc  mxl  closing  with  the  opening  of  the  war. 
Cincinnati  ha<l  seven  mayors.  Samuel  W.  Davics 
who  ha<!  been  elected  in  1K33  hel«l  the  office  for 
lo  consecutive  years  until  the  year  1843,  in  which 
year  his  <leath  occurred  on  DeccmlxT  22nd. 
Davics  was  throughout  his  life  >-ne  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Cincinnati  ami  had  occupied 
many  office?.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
v  "iincil,  recorder  of  the  town  and  to  hini  the 
city  was  indebted  for  its  water  works  system. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  strict 
integrity  ami  in  ap|»carancc  being  nearly  six  feet 
high  with  a  smooth  shaven  face  ami  old-fash- 
ioned queue  was  a  most  striking  figure.  Davics 
was  a  Whig  and  an  Kpi»ci>palian  and  most 
/eali ms  in  Imth  religion  and  |»>litics.  He  was 
an  Knglisliman  by  birth. 

Another  prominent  citizen.  Henry  F.  Spencer, 
succeoled  Mr,  Davies  and  held  the  office  for  four 
terms  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  integrity,  line  abilities  ami  very 
spirited.  He  t<M.  of  cour-e  was  a  Whig  at  this 
tune,  although  ><»me  years  later  he  became  a 
Democrat. 

Henry  F.  Spencer  was  a  son  of  the  well  known 
<  Uiver  M.  Spencer,  the  pioneer  boy  captured  by 
the  Indians,  and  a  brother  of  Judge  O.  M. 
Spencer.  He  was  bom  at  Columbia  but  in  early 
life  became  a  prominent  citizen  of  Cincinnati. 
He  was  for  a  nunilMr  of  years  member  of  the 
City  Council  prior  to  his  election  as  mayor.  In 
business  life  be  was  president  of  the  Firemen'* 
Insurance  Couqiany,  which  institution  )»c  made 
verv  pr<»>|K'rous.  lie  married.  Henrietta  Hal- 
stead,  the  sist.  r  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Hal- 
slead  of  New  Jersey  by  whom  he  had  IO  chil- 
dren His  brotbet.  the  Judge,  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Chancellor  Halstcad. 

SiH-ucer  was  succeeded  as  mayor  in  1851  by 
Mark  P.  Taylor.  S|>cnccr  was  a  Whig  and  Tay- 
lor a  I  Vn  10c rat  and  as  the  latter  party  was  at  that 
time  in  the  ascendency,  the  defeat  of  Spencer  was 
not  in  anv  way  chargeable  to  dissatisfaction  with 
his  administration.  Mayor  Taylor  was  at  the 
time  of  his  election  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
confined  to  his  bed  and  as  a  result  lie  did  not 
succeed  in  impressing  his  personality  upon  the 
city  to  any  groat  extent.  He  bad  been  a  very 
satisfactory  magistrate  Inforc  his  election  to  the 
mayoralty. 

Mayor  Taylor  was  succeeded  in  1853  by  David 
T.  Snelbakcr.  Mayor  Snelbakcr  was  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  U">rn  in  1804.  He 
came  to  Cincinnati  in  1833  where  he  formed  a 


partnership  with  Alexander  Dal/ell  under  the 
firm  name  of  Snelbakcr  &  Dal/ell  in  the  coop- 
erage business.  This  establishment  was  for  a 
time  the  largest  of  it>  class  in  the  city.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Council  for  several 
years  anil  afterwards  as  magistrate,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  the  time  he  was  elected  mayor 
111  1853.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  which  he  con- 
tinued until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1857.  He 
was  the  father  of  Thomas  Hdvvard  Snelbakcr, 
subsequently  chief  of  police  m  this  city.  He 
gave  way  in  1855  to  Mayor  J.  J.  Faran.  His 
administration  w.is  a  very  turbulent  one  and  gave 
great  dis-atisfactioti.  much  of  which  was  un- 
justified. 

lames  1.  Faran  was  l»>rn  in  the  city  in  i8<*j 
and  graduated  at  Miami  in  183J.  He  studied 
law  under  Judge  «  1.  M,  Sjwncer.  In  1835  he 
was  elected  by  the  Democrats  to  the  I  icncral  As 
sembly  where  he  remained  for  several  terms, 
finally  btvoming  Speaker  id  tin  Ibuse.  He  sub- 
se<piently  represented  the  city  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate for  two  terms  becoming  the  presiilmg  officer 
of  that  UmIv.  In  1X44  he  was  elected  to  I  on- 
gn^s  where  he  served  two  terms.  After  his 
term  of  mayor  had  expired  he  was  appointed 
|«>stinas|er  at  Cincinnati  by  President  Puchaiian 
from  which  position  he  was  finally  removed  for 
pihtical  considerations.  Although  Mr.  Taran 
was  a  lawyer,  his  principal  interest  was  in  jour- 
nalism. He  was  an  editor  of  a  campaign  paper 
which  was  published  m  1834  at  the  time  of  the 
content  btcwccii  l  ytic  and  Storer  for  Congress 
In  1*44  he  Uvanie  on,'  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
I  uquifi-r  with  which  paper  he  was  connected 
for  the  largest  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  was 
universally  respected  by  citizens  of  all  parties. 
He  died  in  18-13. 

Mayor  Faran  was  succeeded  as  mayor  in  1857 
In  Nicholas  W.  'Thomas.  Mayor  'Thomas  was 
for  many  years  one  of  Cincinnati's  most  promi- 
nent and  ireful  citizens.  He  was  !>orn  near 
Philadelphia  of  (Jnakcr  ancestry  but  came  to 
Cincinnati  while  still  ()ttite  young,  acting  at  first 
as  a  clerk  for  K.  W  Fee.  the  )«>rk  juckcr.  He 
MMtu  went  into  the  produce  business  for  himself 
where  a?  in  all  his  undertakings  he  was  quite 
successful.  During  his  active  life  he  held  al 
Tit-  st  every  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  of 
the  city  ami  at  the  same  time  >  srajvd  the  charge 
of  U  ing  rn  office- se.-k.  r.  He  was  president  of 
the  Miami  F.xportmg  t  ompanv's  bank,  trustee  of 
the  water  wo>],s,  a'\  recorder,  president  of  the 
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City  Council  and  in  fact  interested  in  every 
phase  of  the  city  life.  He  was  a  most  conscien- 
tious officer  and  was  universally  res|>ected. 

Mavor  Thomas  gave  wav  to  Mavor  Bishop  in 
1S50. 

Richard  M.  Bishop  was  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
of  Virginia  parentage.  He  was  born  in  1812  and 
carried  on  business  for  some  years  in  his  native 
State.  In  1S48  he  came  to  C  incinnati  where  he 
commenced  the  wholesale  grocery  business  on  the 
Public  Landing  under  the  style  of  Bishop,  Wells 
&  Cotii|Ktny,  afterwards  K.  M.  Ih'shop  & 
Company.  In  1857  be  In-came  a  councilman  and 
the  year  later,  president  of  the  Council.  He  de- 
clined the  rcnomination  in  18M  for  the  mayoralty. 
It  was  during  bis  term  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  his  invitation  visited  the  city.  Although  a 
IKuntcrat  Mr.  liishop  was  very  loyal  to  the 
I'nion.  He  maile  the  address  of  welcome  to  the 
legislatures  of  <  >hio.  Indiana.  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee who  visited  the  city  in  18/10  ami  also  to 
1 'resitlent  Lincoln  when  passing  through  the  city 
on  the  wav  to  his  inauguration.  He  presided  at 
a  great  I  'nion  meeting  held  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war.  He  subsequently  Incame  Coventor 
of  the  State  of  ( >hio,  in  which  position  he  served 
during  the  years  1S78  and  187.;. 

C.eorge  Hatch  succeeded  Bishop  as  mayor  just 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

TIIK  fOL'Nl  II.. 

During  the  period  from  1830,  to  the  opening 
of  the  war.  the  presiding  officers  of  the  City 
Council  were  Fdward  Woodruff.  Samuel  Trevor, 
Timothy  Walker.  Septimus  Hazen,  I).  K.  A. 
Strong,  loseph  (i.  Rust,  Nicholas  W.  Thomas, 
W.  I\  Stratton,  Daniel  F.  Meader.  J.  IV  Warren. 
William  I'..  Cassilly.  Andrew  (jiffin,  James 
Cooper.  Charles  !•'.  Wilstach.  Tom  <  ).  Edwards. 
R.  M.  Bishop,  I'.enjamin  F.gglcston,  and  John  F. 
Torrence.  Judge  Woodruff  served  three  years  as 
did  Judge  Warren,  the  latter  in  1850  ami  in  t8y>- 
57.  A  complete  lUt  of  all  city  officers  up  to  the 
time  of  publication  appears  in  Williams'  "l.aws 
and  (ieneral  <  »rdinanccs  of  C  incinnati."  pub- 
lished in  18^4,  Mr.  Henderson  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  C  hri-topber  Van  Scggcrn,  still 
a  practicing  member  of  the  bar.  is  probably  the 
oldest  living  iiHiiiWr  of  the  Council.  Born  in 
•  'Mcubnrg,  '  iermany,  in  1S27,  he  was  brought 
to  this  city  in  i8_v».  and  he  has  resided  here  ever 
since,  ever  a  much  respected  meml>cr  of  the  coni- 
iiumit)  He  still  lakes  pleasure  in  recalling  the 
time  when  he  swam  from  the  site  of  the  Mount 
Adams  Inclined  l'lane  to  the  <  >hio  River.  In 
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1851  ami  later  he  with  Judge  J.  B.  Warren  and 
Herman  Kleine  represented  the  Ninth  Ward  in 
the  City  Council. 

The  Council  continued  to  meet  in  the  room 
over  the  engine  house  on  the  north  side  of  Fourth 
street  on  the  First  Presbyterian  Society's  lot  until 
June,  1840,  when  a  move  was  made  to  temporary 
quarters  in  the  rear  part  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  Building.  In  1850,  the  Burnet 
lot  on  Figbth  and  Plum  ( 203  feet  on  Plum  to 
Ninth  and  273  to  Craven  alley)  was  bought  for 
$fm.ooo,  and  in  Scptcml>cr  of  the  following  year 
the  contract  was  let  for  the  building  of  a  0110- 
storv  building  on  the  alley,  running  from  Fighth 
to  Ninth  at  a  cost  of  $o..i/>5.  The  Council  moved 
into  this  building  on  February  27,  1852.  A 
second  story  was  subsequently  added  and  this 
continued  to  l>e  the  City  Building  until  1888. 
(Henderson's  City  Hall,  p.  7.) 

The  mayor's  office  continued  'hiring  the  early 
"forties"  in  Carr's  Building  on  the  north  side  of 
Third  between  Main  and  Sycamore.  At  a  later 
time  it  was  on  the  south  side  of  Sixth  between 
the  same  streets  but  finally  became  established 
in  the  City  Building.  An  interesting  picture  of 
the  original  buildings  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  fine  structure  can  Ik-  seen  in  the  Direc- 
tory of  1853.  St.  Peter's  Catlkdral  is  also 
shown  in  the  picture  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
book,  which  contains  a  large  numljcr  of  most 
interesting  cuts. 

TIIK   ANNEXATIONS   .\NI>   W AKI)  III  A.Vl.KS. 

Iii  i8yo  the  city  was  divided  into  seven  ward*. 
The  First  Ward  was  tiotmded  by  the  north  cor- 
|Miralion  line.  Main,  Third  and  Symmes  streets; 
the  Second  ran  west  of  Main  between  Sixth  ami 
Third  streets  as  far  as  Western  row ;  the  'Hiird 
lay  south  and  east  of  the  First,  being  hounded 
bv  the  river,  the  corporation  line,  Symmes  and 
Main  streets;  the  Fourth  lay  south  of  the  Second, 
running  from  Main  to  Western  row  In-tween  the 
river  and  Third  stmts;  the  Fifth  ran  north  from 
Sixth  street  to  the  north  corj>oration  line  be- 
tween Hum  and  Main  streets;  the  Sixth  was 
the  river  ward,  lying  west  of  Western  row  ami 
south  of  Sixth  as  far  as  Mill  creek;  the  Seventh 
included  the  rest  of  the  city  being  the  territory 
north  of  Sixth  and  west  of  Plum  to  the  north 
corporation  line  and  Mill  creek.  • 

By  ordinance  of  March  27,  1840,  the  bound- 
aries of  wards  one  to  four  were  changed.  The 
line  lictwccn  the  First  and  Third  wards  ran 
from  Main  east  on  Fourth  to  Pike,  thence  to 
Symmes,  thence  to  High  to  the  reservoir  of  the 
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I  itv  Water  Works.  theme  north  i<<  decrees  cast 
to  the  line  of  Fulton  township.  That  between 
the  Svoii-I  ami  Fourth  wards  ran  from  Main 
alone-  Fourth  to  Walnut,  thence  on  Walnut  to 
I'.akcr.  thence  aloiu,'  Ihtrnet  stmt.  Wright  alley. 
Mi  l  arlaml  ami  Uu  finer  streets  to  Western  row. 

In  1X4?  the  city  was  <iivi«leil  into  nine  wards. 
The  First  Ward'  included  all  north  of  Third, 
Svmnies  and  High  east  of  Main  and  soiitli  of 
Sixth;  the  Second  and  Third  wards  were 
changed  kick  to  tin-  honndanes  of  iK,vr.  the 
Fourth  W  ard  extended  one  square  further  west 
to  John  street  ;  the  Fifth  ran  from  Sixth  stieet 
to  the  cor|>oration  line  hetween  Main  and  Race 
streets  Immiij;  the  eastern  part  of  the  former 
Fifth:  the  Sixth  lav  we»t  of  the  Second  and  the 
lourth  hetween  Sixth  -treel  and  the  river:  the 
Seventh  was  made  tip  •  f  the  western  part  of  tin 
old  Fifth  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Seventh 
running  from  Sixth  to  the  c<<r|M nation  line  he 
(wen  Rao  and  John;  the  Flight!)  Ward  in 
eluded  the  remainder  of  the  western  part  of  the 
cm.  that  is  the  part  north  of  Sixth  street  and 
west  of  John;  and  the  Ninth  Ward  included  alt 
lieivvicn  Main  street  and  the  corporation  line  and 
the  line  of  the  hirst  W  ard,  that  is  the  part  hing 
northeast  of  Sixth  and  Main  <  Directory  of 
1K4  1.  p.  7 :  Act  Fch.  <>.  1X4.*  > 

In  I S.j* .  there  were  in  wards.  Ihe  first  three 
wards  remained  practical!)  tmchaiigt  d .  the 
Fourth  Ward  was  also  practically  unchanged 
with  Us  northern  homidarv  line  at  Third  street; 
the  Filth  Ward  was  the  former  Fifth  as  far 
ii"rth  as  t!ie  Miami  l  anal  .  north  of  the  canal  as 
far  as  LiU-rty  street,  and  between  I'lnm  and 
Mam  was  the  loth,  the  Sixth  remained  un- 
changed: the  Se  venth  was  Umnded  on  the  north 
by  Liberty  on  the  e.ist  hv  plum  from  Sixth  to 
the  canal,  and  hy  the  canal  to  LiIhtIv.  on  the 
south  hv  Sixth  ainl  111  the  west  b\  T>hn ;  the 
1- i V'lnli  and  N  inth  remained  unchanged 

I'.v  act  of  February  »S.  1S4S,  pr.  .vision  was 
made  f.  T  anucxa'  1.  .11  to  the  city  of  I  he  special 
r...id  district  of  Mill  <  n  ek  township,  which  lay 
north  of  the  Cl' .  between  Mill  creek  and  the 
Lebanon  turnpike  iRiadmg  road  t .  extending  to 
the  hue  .'tie  mile  north  of  Liberty  to  Me 

M-llati  sir  -et 

I'.v  virtue  of  .in  act  p.i--e.|  March  |S;o 
".  ;S  <  \  I.  t'>;  1,  tin  fraction  ..f  Mvtion  s,  y  en  in 
ih<  thirl  ■  ■  .\x  1 1  - 1 1 :  •  ■  and  -mini  fr.n  tn'iial  ratine 
h«  twe  en  the  cott..  .ratii.n  hues  of  the  citv  and  the 
lown  of  liil"-  11  vva-  ad. led  to  the  city  and  f.-wn 
ship  of  (  M-cmn.iri.  This  |,n  iiist  v.,,t  of  the 
Lebanon  turn]. IK-  and  tin  newly  acjuired  sp  nal 


road  district.  I'.v  this  addition  the  coqxjralc 
limits  of  the  city  were  estahhshed  as  follows: 
"<  omtnencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion  number  seven  ,  thence  west  alone;  the  sec- 
tions nunihcrs  seven,  thirteen,  nineteen  and  twen- 
ty five,  in  said  third  township,  to  Mill  creek; 
tlietice  down  Mill  creek  with  it>  meanders  to  the 
<  >hio  h'tver,  thence  eastwardly  up  the  *  'hi' > 
River,  with  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State 
of  I  )h  1. 1  to  the  east  corner  of  fractional  section 
nnnilicr  twelve  in  the  first  fractional  range ; 
thence  west  with  the  south  Inie  of  the  town  of 
|-u!toi)  to  the  southwest  corner  thereof;  tlunec 
riorthcastwardlv  with  the  west  hue  of  said  town 
of  I  niton  to  tht   place  of  beginning. " 

These  two  annexations  constituted  the  first  ad 
ditions  to  the  cm  territory  since  the  town's  in- 
corporation in  1S1J. 

I'.v  the  terms  ..f  the  annexation  of  the  special 
road  district  of  Mill  ("reek  township,  which  w  re 
confirmed  hy  ordinance  April  14.  1X41;,  the  newly 
impure.!  territory  was  to  he  erected  into  a  ward 
known  as  the  nth  Ward.  Hiis  division  of  the 
city  shown  mi  the  map  of  the  City  hy  K.  II 
Rickey,  published  in  1S50.  lasted  htit  a  short 
time.  This  map  shows  Tim  street  as  the  bound- 
ary line  iMtween  the  Tilth  and  Seventh  wards. 
After  the  addition  ..f  the  part  of  section  seven 
lying  east  .  f  Lebanon  turnpike,  the  city  was 
again  divided  m  1S5  >  into  1  _>  wards,  the  nth  and 
i.'th  being  the  part  north  of  Liberty,  that  Fine; 
east  of  \  ine  In  mil:  the  11th  and  that  to  the  w  est 

the  I.'th. 

Th:s  arrangement  did  not  last  long,  however, 
for  In  ordinance  of  Match  5.  1S51.  the  city  was 
divide.!  nit.    iii  wards.     The  First  Ward  l>cgan 
as  before  at  Third  and  Main  and  ran  east  tVlwcen 
Third  and  its  prolongations  on  the  south  and 
Sixth  ..11  the  north  to  the  old  corp>ratton  line; 
the  Second  Ward  lay  west  of  the  Ttrs|  and  was 
inchided  between  Seventh,  Main.  Race  anil  with 
'Third.    Walnut     and     I 'earl     streets     on  the 
soMth.  the    Third  Ward  lav  vnith  of  the  First 
and  east  ni  Main.  i'ist  yyc^t  of  it  alone;  the  river 
extended  the  I  oiirth  as  far  as  J.  hn  ;  the  north- 
j  1  mi  lyoiindarv    ■'!   the    T-'tirth    was   'Third  street 
I  exe<-|it   at   the  eastern  end   where  the  Imimdarv 
I   line  lutwuii   it   and  the   Second  as  already  de- 
.   s.-rthc;  rav  down   for  a  IT  ek  as   tar  as  I'earl 
str.it:  11-Tth  <  t  the  1'irst  and  east  of  Main  as 
!   far  11  rlli  a-  IF.'iit  street  and  the  Lebanon  tlirn- 
•  p'-e  .in.'        lla    ..Id  corporation  line  was  the 
'   trli   W.i- •  .  north  .-f  the    I'th  Ivctwcen  Hunt 
,    toet.  M.i  •!  and  Li'i-  rtv  was  the  Ninth  .  the  totb 
■  iti  !••  'ni  the  territory    wc-t  of  Main  above  the 
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canal  a-  tar  as  Liberty  an<l  oast  of  Race;  lite 
canal  and  a  Inn-  (t.randin  street)  continuing  it 
wesi  in  Western  row  a  No  tonne*!  the  southern 
In  -miliary  <<f  the  Seventh,  which  lay  directly  west 
•  >f  the  mill,  extended  wot  to  W  estern  row,  and 
north  to  Liberty;  the  Fighth  was  on  the  other 
side  of  Western  row  running  as  far  as  llayinilkr 
and  from  Liberty  down  to  Catherine  street;  the 
lifth  had  the  13th  (Main  street)  on  its  east,  the 
Seventh  and  the  loth  (the  canal)  on  the  north. 
Seventh  street  on  the  south  and  Western  row  on 
the  west  ;  the  Sixth  was  the  river  ward,  enclosed 
by  the  river  and  John,  Third,  Smith  and  Fifth; 
the  nth  and  12th  remained  a-  In-fore  north  of 
LiUrty  street  divided  hy  Vine  street  mad  as  it 
was  called;  the  141I1  lay  directly  west  of  the 
Second  (  Race  street  >  and  north  of  the  Fourth 
(  Third  street  )  ;  its  western  and  northern  l*>und- 
aries  were  a  little  irregular  l>cmg  Smith,  Sixth, 
John  and  Seventh;  the  15th  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  this  irregular  boundary  west  of  Western  row. 
»outh  of  Catherine  and  east  of  Paymiller  with  the 
White  W  ater  l  anal ;  at  its  southwest  corner  the 
loth  ran  clear  from  the  river  to  Liberty  street 
and  west  a*  far  as  Mill  creek,  its  eastern  Ixnind- 
ary  being  the  Sixth,  15th  ami  Fighth  wards. 

I'.y  ordinance  of  August  J3.  1854  the  propo- 
sition to  annex  the  incorporated  village  of  r ni- 
ton wa-  suhiuilted  to  the  vote  of  the  citizens  at 
the  <  'cloU-r  election.  The  annexation  proposi- 
tion carried  by  a  vote  of  5.073  to  1.318. 

P.y  ordinance  of  I  Kvemlter  J~.  1854.  the  newly 
annexed  territory  of  Fulton,  a  single  long  street 
between  the  hill-  and  the  river  east  of  the  orig- 
inal *  it  v .  was  erected  as  the  17th  Ward.  This 
took  effect  January  1.  1855. 

IIIK    Vol  I  S  1 1  t  K    I  IKK    I'M"  \KT  M  KNT. 

\t  the  Ik  ginning  of  Cincinnati's  second  half 
century  the  tire  department  was  still  conducted 
on  the  old  volunteer  plan  but  it  was  regarded 
in  view  of  die  conditions  necessarily  attaching 
to  such  a  service,  as  having  attained  a  high  stage 
■  •I*  efficiency  and  its  fame  had  spread  throughout 
the  country.  There  were  at  that  time  14  engine 
eomjianie-.  seven  hose  companies,  a  book  and  lad- 
der company,  a  c>  mpany  of  fire  guards,  one  pro- 
tection company  and  the  fire  wardens.  Fnmllcd 
in  the  rank-  were  many  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens,  a  list  of  whose  names  occupies  seven 
clnsclv  printed  pages  of  Mr.  Cist's  "Cincinnati  in 
1S41  '  At  this  time  the  president  of  the  Pro- 
tection Socictv  was  C  P.  Torrence  with  F.  Hin- 
man  as  vice-president,  P..  Smith,  secretary.  W. 
Schillingcr.  treasurer,  and  F.  Poor,  chief  direc- 


tor. Among  the  presidents  of  the  different  com- 
panies were  M.  P.  Taylor,  Josiah  J.  St  rat  ton. 
Miles  <irt'enwood.  Samuel  11.  l'aft,  A.  Trow- 
bridge, Fenlon  I^awson.  David  (jriffey  and, 
James  l.owden. 

A  new  company  organized  in  1841,  the  West- 
ern Hose  Company  No.  3.  had  as  its  president 
Nathaniel  Huhhcll.  Among  the  presidents  of 
this  company  afterwards  famous  in  the  annals 
of  the  Cincinnati  hire  Department  were  Lewis 
Wisbev.  subsequently  chief  of  the  Cincinnati  hire 
Department,  and  William  11.  Stockell.  afterwards 
chief  of  the  Nashville  Fire  Department. 

A  terrible  fire  of  1843  was  that  at  Pugh  & 
Alvord's  packing  house,  referred  to  elsewhere. 

In  1844  I  he  rivalry  between  the  companies  and 
the  excitement  of  the  fires  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Cincinnati  Fire  Association  to  adopt  strin- 
gent regulations  for  the  government  of  fire  coin- 
(Kiiiies  while  on  duty  .  These  regulations  were  to 
prevent  the  obstruction  of  one  company  by  an- 
other, the  running  of  the  apparatus  on  the  side- 
walk or  any  conflict  u|k>ii  arrival  at  the  fire. 
The  first  engine  had  the  choice  of  jtosition  at  the 
cistern,  but  had  to  leave  fair  room  for  the  others 
that  came  later.  If  the  cistern  should  become 
exhausted,  or  if  it  was  necessary  to  move  for  any 
other  cause  the  last  engine  to  arrive  had  to  go 
first.  Racing  on  the  return  from  fires  or  alarms 
was  strictly  prohibited.  The  company  starting 
first  in  the  race  was  fined  Sm.  and  the  other, 
$5.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  small  penalty  acted 
but  as  a  slight  deterrent  to  (he  ambitious  firemen. 
This  same  year,  on  November  J*uh.  resolutions 
were  adopted  for  distributing  the  labor  of  watch- 
ing the  fires.  The  citv  was  divided  into  12  dis- 
tricts. F.ach  of  the  10  wards  formed  a  district 
by  itself,  except  the  Ninth,  which  divided  by  the 
canal  formed  two;  the  first  district  was  all  the  • 
city  east  of  Deer  creek.  I'pon  an  alarm  of  fire 
the  company  first  hearing  it  was  to  ring  the 
alarm,  pause  and  strike  the  numl>cr  of  district 
strokes,  continuing  the  alarm  and  signal  alter- 
nately until  all  the  companies  had  arrived  at  the 
(ire.  ' 

The  Cincinnati  College  Paulding  burned  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  January  lg,  1845.  The  build- 
ing at  that  time  was  occupied  by  the  Cincinnati 
College  Dispensary,  Mercantile  Library,  Sons  of 
Temperance  and  various  library  societies.  Most 
of  the  books  ami  oilier  property,  including  |*>r- 
traits  of  William  Henry  Harrison  and  Charles 
Hammond,  were  saved.  The  building  which  re- 
placed the  one  burned  in  1845  was  burned  Octo- 
ber -T).  |8lv. 
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In  May,  1845.  a  new  company  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lire  department :  thi*  was  the  Queen 
(  it  v  lh«>k  ami  I  bidder  Company,  <>f  wluch  II. 
SchriclTcr  was  president  and  C.  I'.  MonkotT, 
secretary.  The  city  was  somewhat  slow  in  pro- 
viding  a  building  on  the  company's  lot,  as  a  re 
suit  of  which  on  September  3,  |84<>.  a  procession 
headed  by  a  band  of  music  and  composed  of  the 
memlMTs  and  the  visual  crowds  that  attend  on 
such  occasions  marched  to  the  ground  and  emu- 
lating the  deeds  of  the  pioneers  at  house  raisings 
erected  a  rough  one-story  board  structure.  This, 
called  "Rough  and  Ready  Hall.'*  was  occupieil 
for  a  year,  after  which  the  city  assisted  the  com 
pany  in  building  a  proper  home. 

In  the  year  iS-jX  a  Louisville  fire  company 
visited  Cincinnati  tor  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
a  contest  is  to  the  efficiency  of  their  engine  as 
compared  with  the  best  engines  in  Cincinnati. 
The  challenge  was  accepted  by  the  "Flat  Iron" 
C  m|>anv  and  the  contest  t.wik  place  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Trollojie's  Bazaar  at  the  corner  of  Third 
and  Broadway.  Hie  Louisville  engine  threw 
water  to  a  height  of  joi  ' feet,  but  the  obi 
"Deluge"  of  the  Cincinnati  company  won  the 
\ietor\  by  throwing  210  feet.  As  a  result  of  the 
victory  the  Cincinnati  firemen  took  their  visitors 
to  r.illv  Holme-',  a  popular  resort  in  those  days, 
and  entertained  them  lavishly.  (Cincinnati  Fire 
I  k  nartmcnt,  p.  Si .  I 

In  1S51  there  were  18  companies  of  firemen 
belonging  to  the  fire  department.  Dicse  in- 
cluded 1  In.  following  engine  companies  number- 
ing in  onler  from  one  to  nine:  Washington,  on 
Vmc.  between  Front  and  Columbia;  the  Relief, 
mi  <  ieorge  between  l'hmi  and  Western  row;  In- 
di|H'iideine,  on  Fourth  l>ctwecn  Walnut  and 
Vine;  Franklin,  on  Sixth  and  Sycamore;  In- 
vincible, on  Vine  Utwein  Court  and  ('anal;  Hast- 
en?, on  Front  and  Parsons;  Northern,  on  Web- 
ster between  Main  and  Sycamore.  Marion,  on 
(  utter  In-twccn  Hopkins  and  I-iurel;  ami  Cnion. 
on  Race  Itetwccn  Third  and  Fourth,  "lucre  were 
ab"  thru  hose  companies — Independent,  on 
Fourth  iM-twien  Bosidway  and  Sycamore;  Del- 
uge, at  Ludlow  and  Svmmes;  and  Western  on 
Fifth  tMtweeti  Mound  and  Carroll.  A  hook  an. I 
ladder  company  was  located  on  the  corner  of 
Race  and  I.ongworth.  I  hiring  the  year  five  new 
engine  companies  were  added  to  the  service,  the 
Deluge.  Fagb».  Muhawk.  Brighton  and  Western. 
Full  of  the  engine  companies  was  provided  with 
a  tire  and  suction  engine,  and  !:o-c  reeU  s.»  that 
every  compam.  -o!  the  full  apparatus  to 

extinguish  tires  without  depending  on  the  aid  of 
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anv  other  independent  company  to  furnish  any 
pari  of  the  apparatus  ,,n  the  ground.  There  were 
thus  45  carriages  of  the  best  construction  and 
materials  dispersed  all  over  the  city,  and  as  many 
always  in  attendance  as  could  work  to  advan- 
tage. Including  the  hook  and  ladder  companies 
and  tire  guards  the  force  at  this  time,  which  was 
the  high  water  mark  of  the  old  volunteer  tire  de- 
partment and  the  eve  of  its  death,  included  1,800 
members,  a  large  share  of  whom  were  young 
unmarried  nun.  There  were  J')  fire  plugs  and  83 
public  cisterns  employed  for  the  extinguishing 
of  fires  exclusively.  I  Cincinnati  in  1X51,  p.  i<4<, 
and  Cincinnati  Tire  Department,  p.  »A ) 

The  great  rivalry  be  1  ween  the  companies  which 
at  this  time  had  Income  great  centers  of  pditicril 
power  led  to  many  street  <)iiarrels.  <  >nc  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  disgraceful  of  these  occurred  in 
1K51  at  a  fire  on  the  corner  of  John  and  Augusta 
street*.  The  principal  participants  were  the 
Western  Hose  Company  No.  3  ami  Washington 
Company  No.  1,  but  finally  10  companies  lined 
tip  in  the  tight  which  continued  until  the  build 
ing.  a  planing  mill,  was  permitted  to  burn  to  the 
ground.  The  ma\or,  Mark  P.  Taylor,  read  the 
ru  t  act  to  the  contestants,  but  without  result,  as 
the  battle  continue.',  until  daybreak.  An  incident 
of  this  contest,  the  hastening  of  the  Covington 
Fire  Company  to  the  aid  of  Washington  Com- 
pany No.  1.  led  to  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
that  no  i  iivingtoti  company  should  apin-ar  at  a 
Cincinnati  lire  except  upon  rcpicst  of  the  proper 
authoritiis.  The  old  system,  however,  was 
doomed.  The  city  had  gn  wn  too  large  for  a 
\olunteer  system  and  it  could  iv>t  In-  expected 
that  tire  wardens,  main  "f  whom  ware  among 
tin-  most  prominent  citizens,  yy.inld  take  the  time 
from  their  business  to  give  proper  attention  to 
their  duties     Mr.  Cist  m  his  "Miscellany"  as 

early  as  SepteiuKr,  iSls.  Comments  011  the  Com- 
plaints m  the  daily  prints  of  the  inactivity  of  the 
tire  wardens  What  can  perv.ns  expect  from 
such  men  as  Judge  Torrcnce  or  Councilman 
Stephens,  lit.  two  of  the  l>est  am. 'tig  them'  Do 
tiny  imagine  they  can  neglect  their  own  business 
and  spend  >ix  days  ,,f  the  week  examining 
win  dier  the  boti -  of  a  large  city  sllch  as  ours 
are  exoosed  to  ta'.mg  tire  font  the  carelessness 
of  neighbors  :  i  he  whole  system  is  deficient  ami 
defcefve.  There  are  thirty  two  fire  wardens, 
ah- .111  ihree  t..  a  ward,  having  general  juris. lie- 
tt  .n  v.  hcrcv  er  tin.-,  please  to  exercise  it— which, 
of  1.  urse  i^  nowhere. 

If  we  vire  to  have  any  go-d  result  from  the 
ap;>o:ntme,i;  <>i  such  officers,  let  the  institution 
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Ik-  remodeled.  Let  each  block  in  the  city  have 
its  <>\vn  tire  warden,  who  will  then  be  interested 
in  taking  care  of  the  block;  and  fine  htm  five  dol- 
lars for  every  tire  which  results  from  his  neglect 
to  remove  all  undue  cxposedness  to  it."  (  Cist's 
Miscellany,  Vol.  II.,  p.  1 16.) 

Tilt:  I'MIt  I- IKK  nH'AKTMKNT. 

The  result  of  the  dissatisfaction  coming  at  a 
time  when  the  progress  of  invention  first  brought 
steam  tire  engines  into  use  was  the  abandonment 
of  the  volunteer  system  and  the  inauguration  of 
a  j»aid  department.  The  hr>t  annual  report  of 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  department,  issued  on 
April  i.  1854.  has  as  a  frontispiece  the  first  steam 
tire  engine,  the  "lucle  Joe  Kos>."  the  first  to  be 
used  in  Cincinnati  and  except  one  which  had 
Ik  en  used  for  a  short  time  in  New  York  the  first 
used  anywhere  in  America.  This  pioneer  appa- 
ratus had  Ih-cii  built  according  to  the  plan  of  A. 
It.  I.atta  of  the  firm  of  Shawk  and  l_uta  in  tin- 
shops  of  John  II.  Mct  'iowan  in  the  years  1S5J  53. 
It  is  descriU-d  as  Mug  |ieculiar  in  its  method  of 
construction:  "It  had  a  square  tire-box,  like  that 
<>f  a  locomotive  boiler,  with  a  furnace  open  at  the 
top,  upon  which  was  placed  the  chimney.  The 
upper  p  irt  of  the  furnace  was  occupied  by  a  con- 
tinuous cod  of  tubes  opening  into  the  -team- 
chamber  above,  while  the  lower  end  was  carried 
through  the  fire -box,  and  connected  with  a  force- 
pump.  1>\  w  hich  the  water  was  to  In-  forced  con- 
tinually through  the  tubes  throughout  the  entire 
coil.  When  the  fire  was  commenced  the  tubes 
w<  n-  empty,  but  when  they  In-came  sufficiently 
heated,  the  force-pump  was  worked  by  band  and 
water  was  forced  into  them,  generating  steam, 
which  wa-  almost  instantly  produced  from  the 
contact  of  tin-  water  with  the  hot  pi|K-s.  I'ntil 
sufficient  steam  was  generated  to  work  the  engine 
regularly ,  the  force-pump  was  continuously  op- 
erated by  hand,  and  a  supply  of  water  kept  up. 
P.y  this  means  the  time  occupied  in  generating 
steam  was  only  five  or  ten  minutes;  but  the  ob- 
jections to  this  heating  the  pi|K>s  empty  and  then 
introducing  water  into  them  are  Ion  well  known 
to  l«-  insisted  u\»m. 

The  engines  built  upon  this  pattern  were  com- 
plicated and  heavy,  but  were  efficacious,  and  led 
to  their  introduction  in  other  cities,  and  also  to 
a  unite  general  establishment  in  cities  of  a  paid 
fire  department  in  place  of  the  voluntary  one, 
which  had  then  lol'mi  prevailed." 

In  spite  of  its  great  weight,  the  lightest  one 
weighing  io.oou  |x>iinils,  it  was  regarded  as  a 


great  improvement  over  the  engines  that  had 
hitherto  been  used  by  reason  of  the  great  dis- 
tance it  was  able  to  throw  water.  It  is  said  to 
have  played  jio  feet  through  a  thousand  feet  of 
ho>e,  getting  its  supply  from  a  cistern  and  after- 
wards when  taken  to  New  York  on  exhibition  in 
1K50.  it  threw  375  gallons  a  minute,  playing  about 
IX;  feet  through  a  nozzle  measuring  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  and  getting  its  supply  through  a 
hydrant.  It  was  the  invention  of  this  engine 
as  well  as  the  abuses  that  always  seem  to  attend 
a  volunteer  fire  department  that  brought  about 
a  change  of  so  much  inipirtance  in  the  history 
of  the  city,  For  this  particular  reform  the  city 
is  es|H-cialh  indebted  to  Jacob  Wykoff  l'iatt. 
Miles  Creetiwood.  James  11.  Walker  and  Joseph 
S.  Koss. 

l'iatt  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1K01  and  was 
the  son  of  lienjamin  M.  l'iatt,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  prominent  hanker,  John  II.  l'iatt.  He  was 
a  successful  lawyer  and  had  been  very  fortunate 
in  his  real  estate  investments  and  held  a  com- 
manding influence  in  polities'.  He  with  James 
II.  Walker,  l)oth  at  that  time  councilmen,  be- 
came convinced  that  the  abuses  of  the  volunteer 
system  should  be  corrected  by  substituting  a* paid 
department.  The  older  members  of  the  fire  com- 
panies by  the  lapse  of  years  and  for  other  reasons 
had  passed  out  of  scr\icc  and  in  their  places 
were  many  younger  or  less  public  spirited  men 
who  regarded  a  tire  as  simply  an  occasion  for 
starting  a  riot.  The  engine  houses  bad  Ix-come 
loafing  places  for  the  inemla-rs  anil  ihcir  friends 
and  ih.e  firemen  a  gang  of  political  parasites 
controller!  he  the  lowest  class  of  |n iliticians.  Mr. 
l'iatt  ami  Mr.  Walker  found  that  their  pio|*v 
sitiou  would  not  have  easy  sailing.  At  the  lime 
the  matter  first  came  up  in  the  Council,  the 
chamber  was  crowded  with  roughs  who  by  their 
noi»\  demonstrations  showed  their  o|>|m  isition  to 
the  change.  The  proposers  of  the  reform  were 
persistent  however  and  time  after  time  presented 
their  ordinance,  each  time  to  see  it  voted  down  by 
decrca-ing  majorities.  The  npjiosition  was  so 
bitter  that  it  became  necessary  for  l'iatt  to  at- 
tend tbi  mertitigs  id  the  Council  surrounded  by 
a  guard  of  his  Irish  constituents  and  on  one 
occasion  a  mob  assembled  in  front  of  his  residence 
and  amidst  groan-.,  his^  s.  how  ls  ami  yells  he  was 
burned  in  effigv. 

Finally  the  invention  of  the  I  .alt  a  engine  made 
in  this  citv  by  AM  Shawk  brought  about  the 
success  of  the  movement.  This  engine  known  as 
"I'ncle  In-  U' -s"  was  tested  bv  a  commission 
of  expert*  ami  finally  accepted.    It  was  felt  that 
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to  turn  it  over  to  the  volunteers  would  insure  its 
immediate  destruction  ami  it  was  determined  to 
organize  a  paid  company.  A  committee  includ- 
ing Messrs.  I'iatt.  Timothy  Walker  and  Benja- 
min I  .rider  w  as  appointed  to  organize  such  a 
company.  As  the  story  goes.  Mr.  I'iatt  suggested 
as  tlie  head  of  the  company.  Miles  (ircenwood, 
who  had  Wen  connected  with  the  tire  department 
since  18.20  and  had  been  president  of  the  volun- 
teer association  several  times.  A*  he  was  recog- 
nized as  the  idol  of  the  volunteers,  this  sugges 
tion  of  Mr.  I'iatt  was  ridiculed  hut  I'iatt  insisted 
and  drcemvood  was  sent  for.  The  ordinance 
was  passed  on  March  to,  1K5V  By  its  terms 
and  the  terms  of  the  amendatory  ordinances,  the 
memlK-rs  of  the  company  were  to  receive 
each  per  annum:  each  lieutenant.  $K«i;  captains. 
Si 50;  pi]K-inen  and  drivers,  $,<<•.>;  assistant  en 
ginevrs,  $t'«).  and  chief  engineers.  Si.oxm.  Mr. 
(iniiMM«>d  accepted  the  a] <] mintincnt  and  for  a 
time  employed  another  |Kls..n  to  attend  to  In* 
regular  hiisiness  while  he  served  without  )>av. 
It  was  well  nndersto.nl  that  the  first  ovcasi.  >n 
upon  which  the  paid  department  would  Ik  called 
ou(  would  probably  result  in  a  riot.  The  first 
fire  was  a  serious  one  on  Sycamore  above  Fourth 
street,  When  the  Udls  struck,  an  enormous 
crowd  gathered  around  the  engine  at  t  .recti 
wood's  shop.  No  one  was  willing  to  drive  the 
team  and  finally  l.rcenwi-d  himself  t.*,k  charge 
of  the  encme  and  swung  out  into  the  street  fol- 
lowed l>\  his  new  firemen  in  tluir  splendid  uni- 
forms. W  ith  him  came  the  men  of  his  great 
foundry  and  work  shops  ami  Jacob  \V.  I'iatt 
surrounded  by  255  of  his  Irish  retainers.  The 
expected  light  enme  otT  hut  lasted  hut  a  short 
lime,  (.reeinvood  with  his  bright  helmet  and 
l.ig  trumpet  \s:is  the  leader  in  the  fray  and  after 
about  ,V>  minutes  loss  of  time  and  the  smash- 
ing of  a  few  heads  the  volunteer  companies 
were  driven  off  and  left  with  no  yvea|«.ns  but 
their  own  engines  With  these  they  tried  to  show 
greater  efficiency  than  their  new  opponents,  but 
tailed  Two  other  tins  occurred  that  night  and 
the  success  ot"  the  new  engine  was  so  gnat  as 
to  end  die  opposition  to  die  paid  de|»artment. 
Within  less  than  a  month  all  the  tire  companies 
were  clamoring  for  the  new  invention,  reorganiza- 
tion and  |<.o.  (  ,r.  cnw.»d  to.k  the  greatest  in 
ten  *t  in  the  reorganized  department  and  at  one 
lime  furnished  <m  5.0,1  of  hts  ,  m.-ney  and 
1  lit. lined  Siv'oi  in.  ie  from  pnvale  citizens  and 
nisei.iin  c  .  ' -i"panji  s  to  insure  the  slides*  of 
the  schetne.  lie  novel  his  family  to  Ayondale 
previous  to  th<  cut.  -t  and  for  1*  months  sl.pt 


at  home  hut  six  nights,  From  his  house  on  the 
corner  of  Ninth  and  Race  he  answered  every  tap 
of  the  alarm  1*1!.  He  paid  $1.5110  for  a  man  to 
take  charge  of  his  Inisiness  and  the  $1,000  allowed 
him  by  the  Council  he  donated  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  I'veutuallv  the  steam  fire  engine  attd 
the  paid  tire  department  became  fixed  facts  in 
die  citv  life  and  <  ircenwood  returned  to  his  own 
business.  A  deputation  from  Baltimore  who 
were  examining  the  workings  of  the  system  were 
given  the  jNiitits  of  difference  between  the  paid 
and  volunteer  system  by  Mr.  <ireenvvo«id  as  fol- 
lows: '  hirst,  it  never  gets  drunk;  second,  it 
never  throws  brick  bats;  its  only  drawback  is 
that  it  cannot  vote." 

Miles  (Ircenwood  was  Uirn  in  Jersey  I  it  v. 
March  to.  1S07.  In  tSji  he  started  an  iron 
foundry  in  Cincinnati,  which  subsequently  be- 
came an  immense  establishment.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  public  spirited  men  in  the  city  and 
State  He  was  a  man  of  immense  physique, 
great  endurance  and  fierce  determination  and 
whatever  he  undertook  he  carried  through  to  a 
successful  issue.  He  was  most  prominent  in  the 
*  'bio  Mechanics"  Institute  and  iu  the  organization 
of  the  fire  department  l*'th  during  the  days  of 
the  volunteer  system  and  those  of  its  successor 
In  I » 1  he  turned  Ins  foundry  into  an  arsenal 
where  he  employed  over  700  hands.  Here  were 
i  turned  .nit  joo  bronze  cannon,  the  first  made  in 
,  the  West,  hundreds  (.f  caissons  and  gun  car- 
1  riages  and  a  sea  going  monitor,  hortv  thousand 
Sj.ringfield  muskets  were  turned  into  ritles  and 
the  t.reetiwoo.1  ritle  although  of  great  kicking 
pivvers   rendered  effective   service       He  died  ill 

IKS5. 

James  H.  W  alker  and  Alexander  Bonner  I-itta 
are  entitled  to  share  with  I'iatt  and  lireenwo*! 
the  credit  of  inaurgurating  the  paid  tire  depart- 
ment Walker  was  at  the  tin  t  a  trustee  of  the 
City  <  oiiticd  from  the  Fifth  W  ard  and  was  nio~t 
intliu  nti.il  in  holding  his  .eiates  to  the  new- 
plan.  F.vcrv  possible  influence  was  brought  to 
lK-ar  to  |«rpctii.Vc  the  objectionable  volunteer 
svsiem.  As  is  (tcqitcntlv  the  ease,  a  reform 
which  was  itnqiiisti.ti.dilv  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citv  at  large  was  violently  opposed  by  the  )*■ 
litic.il  el.  mciit  from  wh.  in  it  threatened  to  move 
a  part  of  their  vocation  After  the  elnngt  had 
U.  11  .Mermitied  upon,  new  ditbculties  an  .>c  in 
the  matter  oi  adjuslmeiit  of  the  p.ctmiarv  inter- 
ests ..f  the  citv  and  the  respective  companies 
Mr  W.dket  t,.l  a  most  active  part  111  these 
11.  .•.•nations  j»-rs.  na!K  «  fleeted  a  settlement 
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bclwven  tin-  city  and  each  company  which  in  l lit- 
em I  provcil  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Latta  the  inventor  was  a  native  of  Ross  County, 
where  he  was  born  June  11.  iNjt.  His  first  ex- 
perience was  in  a  cotton  factor)  and  afterwards 
in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  He  finally 
settled  in  Cincinnati  as  ati  expert  mechanic  and 
oceanic  foreman  of  a  machine  shop.  He  con- 
structed the  first  iron-planing  machine  used  in 
the  city  and  built  for  the  Little  Miami  Railroad 
the  first  locomotive,  the  "Hull  of  the  Woods." 
constructed  west  of  the  Allcghatiies.  It  was  in 
|85_»  when  he  was  but  little  over  30  years  of  age 
that  he  built  the  first  steam  lire  engine.  This 
work  occupied  nine  months  and  the  engine  was 
tested  on  January  1,  In  <  ictolier  of  that 

year  he  constructed  a  second  which  received  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  l-'air 
in  1 S54.  During  the  following  eight  years  In- 
built no  less  than  30  engine-  which  Itccamc  part 
of  the  paid  fire  departments  <,|  the  principal  cities 
of  the  L'nioii.  After  this  time  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  manufacture  of  aerated  bread,  having 
turned  his  mechanical  business  over  to  the  firm 
of  bm-  &  Itodlcy  ami  afterwards  the  Ahreiis 
Manufacturing  Company,  from  which  concerns 
he  received  royalties  on  his  inventions  for  a  mini- 
Ikt  of  vears.  He  died  in  l.udlow.  Kentiickv. 
April  >H.  1W.5. 

Joseph  S.  Ross  was  another  Jcrscynian,  boni  at 
r.runswiek  March  5,  iHo<.  and  from  his  third 
year  a  resident  in  Cincinnati.  During  his  early  > 
manhood  he  was  a  carpenter  in  the  employ  of 
Jonathan  W.  Lyon  and  afterwards  on  his  own  ac- 
count. In  |S;.»  he  opeiifd  a  feed  Mori-  at  Seventh 
street  and  Central  avenue.  At  this  time  he  l*c- 
came  a  prominent  member  of  the  City  Council. 
Seven  years  later  he  built  the  steamboat  "Relief" 
and  engaged  in  the  stcamlxKil  trade  mi  the  Red 
River  for  four  sear-.  Tin  re  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  losr  bis  In  at  with  all  he  |iossesscd  and 
returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1H44.  He  was  reelected 
to  the  Council  and  began  the  livers  stable  busi- 
ness in  company  with  lligdon  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Seventh  street  and  Central  avenue 
where  be  continued  for  -even  years.  He  v\as 
chairman  of  die  committee  on  fire  'kpartment  and 
having  become  impressed  with  the  efficacy  of 
steam  as  applied  to  tire  engines  he  closed  a  eon- 
tract  with  l-atta  and  Shawk  for  the  first  steam 
fire  engine  This  was  named  in  his  honor  "I  'ncle 
Joe  Koss."  He  i.rgani/ed  the  Miami  \  alley  In- 
surance Company  in  iSf«»  and  was  its  president 
for  11  \ears.  During  his  term  in  the  Council, 
lu  was  particularly  active  in  attempting  to  in- 


duce the  city  to  purchase  the  tract  from  F.ighth 
to  Court  street  and  Central  avenue  to  I'lnin 
street,  which  Judge  I'.urnet  offered  the  city  for 
S/to.ocm,  Through  the  change  of  the  vote  of 
one  memlier,  the  ordinance  was  lost  by  a  tie  and 
two  years  later  the  city  gave  tin-  same  price  for 
less  than  half  of  the  tract.  Mr.  Koss  is  credited 
with  changing  the  name  Western  row  to  Central 
avenue.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  this 
change  gave  an  impetus  to  the  western  movement 
of  the  city.  He  was  a  candidate  for  mayor  of 
the  city  in  1854  but  was  defeated  by  David  T. 
Snclbakcr.    He  died  at  Clcndale  July  6,  1S75. 

The  new  department  as  already  stated  actually 
came  into  the  control  of  the  protection  of  the 
city  from  lire  on  April  1.  185^.  In  Mr.  <  ireen- 
weod's  first  annual  report,  that  of  April  1,  1X54. 
he  recommended  the  purchase  of  the  lot  then 
vacant  <m  the  south  side  of  Sixth  street  between 
Vine  and  Iv'acc,  urging  it-  convenience  to  the 
lookout  and  alarm  Ik-II  which  it  was  expected 
would  be  placed  on  the  adjoining  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute building.  This  purchase  was  made  and 
at  this  point,  from  that  time  until  h/VC  has 
been  located  the  headquarters  of  the  department 
including  the  fire  alarm  telegraph. 

l-'or  many  years  the  one  fire  tower  in  the  city 
stood  on  top  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  building 
at  Sixth  and  Cine  streets.  At  this  |H>int  the 
lines  dividing  the  city  into  four  fire  districts 
intersected.  The  towe  r  contained  glass  windows 
1  from  which  a  cleat"  view  could  lie  had  of  every 
part  of  the  city  and  two  watchmen  remained  on 
dutv  there  night  ami  day.  relieving  each  other 
everv  six  hours.  In  the  center  of  the  tower  was 
a  large  wooden  cylinder  resembling  the  mast  of 
a  ship  through  which  by  means  of  machinery 
worked  four  glass  globes  covered  with  red  llan- 
nel  cloth  and  faste  ned  upon  a  shaft.  During  the 
day  they  appeared  at  a  distance  like  solid  hali- 
but at  night  when  illuminated  they  were  brilliant 
red.  I "pon  the  discovery  of  a  fire,  the  watchmen 
immediately  hoisted  one.  two.  three  or  four  balls 
al»ovc  the  tower  according  to  the  district  where 
the  fire  was  Kvated.  Without  having  his  place, 
with  the  aid  of  a  lever  he  also  struck  an  aiarm 
upon  a  mammoth  hell  weighing  0,541)  pounds 
placed  at  the  further  end  of  the  roof  of  the  In- 
stitute building.  Next  to  the  Institute  building 
where  the  (iills'  Kngine  House  now  stands  was 
tin  frame  building  of  the  fourth  District  Kngine 
Hon-,  A  speaking  tube  connected  the  tower 
with  the  engine  house  and  through  this  the 
watchmen  announced  the  location  of  the  fire  to 
the  firemen  lictow,     The  other  engines  a-  they 
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passed  the  engine  house  also  learned  where  they 
were  needed.  (Cincinnati  Fire  Department,  p. 
101.) 

In  the  same  report  Mr.  Greenwood  gave  an 
extensive  account  of  the  condition  of  the  depart- 
ment, in  which  he  savs  the  utmost  harmony  pre- 
vailed. Among  the  different  companies  no  other 
rivalry  existed  than  that  of  trying  to  excel  each 
other  in  faithfully  discharging  their  several  du- 
ties. \\  ithin  six  mouths  all  the  property  and  ap- 
paratus of  the  different  independent  companies 
were  in  the  |>osscssion  of  the  city,  except  that 
of  the  InilejHMident  Company  No.  2  at  the  comer 
of  Symme*  ami  I«iwrcncc.  This  was  shortly 
afterwards  acquired  by  the  city  and  the  first  re- 
port contains  a  complete  inventory  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  satisfaction  given  by  the  first  engine 
induced  the  purchase  of  a  second  known  as  the 
"Citizens  Gift."  In  1853  the  department  had 
14  companies,  a  hose  company,  a  hook  and  ladder 
company  and  men,  including  officers,  These 
companies  were  provided  with  28  engines  and  2ij 
ho-e  carriages  and  24.750  feet  of  hose.  To  the 
two  steam  engines  already  owned  was  added  a 
third  in  1854.  These  three  engines  were  able  to 
throw  2.400  gallons  of  water  a  minute  and  tifton 
pressure  this  quantity  could  be  increased  to  j.«»>o 
gallons.  The  department  hail  50  horses  and  its 
expenditures  for  that  year  aggregated  $78,440.04. 

The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  department 
during  its  year  of  existence  are  worthy  of  |»er- 
manent  record.  Miles  Greenwood  was  the  chief 
engineer  and  his  two  assistants  were  Ferguson 
Clements  and  John  Doran.  The  clerk  was  Lewis 
<  iuctich.  The  office  of  the  department  was  at 
that  time  at  No.  05  Fourth  street  l»ctwcen  Walnut 
anil  Vine  in  the  building  so  long  occupied  by  the 
IndejHndcncc  Company  No.  \  and  afterwards  by 
the  b.ok -tore  of  The  Uobert  Clarke  Company. 

I  hiring  the  year  1854  two  new  steam  engines 
wire  n«lded  to  the  service  with  the  nccc-vary 
reel-  and  ho-e.  I  be  public  trial  of  the  new  steam 
fire  engine  the  "Citizens  Gilt"  took  place  on 
July  .7th  and  wa-  made  the  occasion  of  general 
lejoieing.  The  first  -em  us  calamity  to  the  new 
department  occurred  at  a  lire  m  tiie  rectifying 
lioii-c  on  Seventh  -treet  we-t  of  Sycamore  dur- 
ing tin-  -a nu-  year.  <  '11  this  occasion  one  of 
the  firemen,  W  illiam  Vidcll  of  the  Washington 
(  ompain.  a.i-  killed  anil  another,  John  Craw- 
ley. Uidly  injured.  T  hi>  company  came  from 
the  ea-t  -ide  of  Vine  -treet  Utvvcen  Columbia 
.m  l  I  ri  .11I  and  -till  u-ed  the  old  engine-,  the 
"t  >l  1  i •  and  "I 'at  Lyon."  Four  new  engine-  were 
eontracted  for  the  year  1853  at  the  co-t  of  $22, 


000.  One  of  these  the  "Washington"  was  as- 
signed to  the  Washington  Company  on  Vine 
street  just  referred  to;  the  "F.  Clements"  went  to 
the  Deluge  Company  at  Third  and  I^iwrence; 
the  "Miles  Greenwood"  was  located  at  the  Mo- 
hawk Fire  Fngine  House  on  Vine  and  Hamilton 
road  and  the  "Marion'*  at  the  Marion  Hngine 
House  on  Cutter  between  Laurel  and  lietts.  It 
was  necessary  to  alter  most  of  these  engine  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  new  apparatus. 
In  this  year  Mr.  Greenwood  felt  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
dejvartment  and  he  retired  with  the  thanks  of 
the  Council  and  the  citizens,  after  "bringing  or- 
der out  of  confusion  and  saving  proticrty  and 
life  by  systematized  and  well  defined  rules  and 
regulation-  and  a  |>ersonal  su|*T\ision  highly 
honorable  !o  him  and  immensely  valuable  to  this 
city."  A  handsome  souvenir  was  presented  to 
him  bv  the  officers  of  the  department  as  a  tribute 
of  rc-pect  and  esteem  for  his  efficient  services  a- 
tireman.  hi-  bearing  as  officer,  and  exemplary 
character  as  citizen.  The  inscription  on  the  sou- 
venir al-o  tnodeMly  stated  that  the  department 
was  the  Ust  the  world  could  Itojist  of.  Fergu- 
son (  lenient-  was  appointed  chief  engineer  with 
Fnoch  G.  Megruc  as  assistant. 

Se  veral  -erions  accidents  hap|K4ned  during  this 
same  year.  <  >ne  of  these,  caused  by  the  explosion 
of  one  of  the  -team  lire  engines  during  the  trial 
Ik- fore  a  committee  of  the  Chicago  Council,  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  three  firemen.  Another 
fireman  was  killed  by  the  falling  in  of  a  build- 
ing 011  Svcamore  street  Utyveen  Main  and  Syca- 
more streets  and  the  third  met  his  death  by  U 
ing  run  oyer  by  an  engine.  A  most  disastrous 
fire  yeas  that  of  October  15.  1855.  which  started 
in  the  carpenter  establishment  of  llinkle  &  Guild 
011  Water  street  almost  opposite  the  gas  yvorks. 
The  origin  of  the  tire  which  yvas  most  destruc- 
tive Could  never  be-  ascertained  and  it  was  gen- 
erally attributed  to  incendiary  origin.  The  build- 
ing, which  was  five  -tones  high  (Kicked  with  in 
flammable  materials,  burned  to  the  ground  yxith 
a  lo—  of  over  $t< *».<«*).  Another  tire  also  at 
tnbiited  to  incendiary  origin  broke  out  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  the  ropewalk  of  diaries  S.  Jacob 
near  Seventh  and  Harriet  streets. 

In  lN-7  Mr.  Clement-  yy.is  succeeded  by 
Fn<»h  ( 1.  Megruc  \ytth  Lewi-  W  i-l*-y  as  assis- 
tant. Mr  Megruc  retnained  in  charge  of  the  fire 
department  in  Cincinnati  for  oyer  Jo  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  earned  the  everlasting  grati 
tude  of  the  citizen-  and  the  unions  admiration 
of  all  the  small  boys. 
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An  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
dc|»artnicnt  was  the  procession  given  on  June  3, 
1S57,  in  honor  of  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  Railroad  in  which  the  most  conspicu- 
ous feature  as  of  many  processions  to  follow 
was  the  Cincinnati  Fire  i)epartment.  at  that  time 
consisting  of  seven  steam  engines,  14  hose  carts 
nn<!  a  hook  ami  ladder  company.  The  depart- 
ment was  escorted  by  a  fine  body  of  soldiers  and 
paraded  the  streets  for  several  hours  when  sud- 
denly the  bell  was  tapped  and  the  engines  started 
off  at  full  s|Med  for  the  Sixth  street  market  place. 
Steam  was  gotten  up  upon  the  giving  of  the  sig- 
nal just  as  if  the  engines  were  starting  off  /fi>r 
a  tire.  The  engines  look  their  places  at  the  cis- 
terns in  the  neighborhood  and  the  hose  was 
brought  into  the  square.  At  a  given  signal  the 
water  started  from  seven  pipes  which  were  held 
in  such  position  as  to  cause  the  different  streams 
to  unite  high  in  the  air  al>ove  the  spectators. 
"  The  glistening  drops  sparkled  like  so  many  dia- 
monds in  the  air  and  the  vast  crowd  assembled 
gave  expression  to  their  admiration  by  stentorian 
vivas.*' 

An  interesting  picture  of  this  scene  shows  one 
of  the  old- fashioned  steam  fire  engines,  the  seven 
ascending  streams,  the  old  market  house  and  the 
buildings  surrounding  it  and  the  vast  concourse 
of  people  with  their  <|tiaint  costumes.  The  men 
were  mainly  attired  in  the  straight  stovepipe 
hats.  |Hg  lop  trousers  and  clawhammer  coats  and 
the  women  rejoiced  the  close  fitting  bonnets, 
large  shawls  and  enormous  hoop  skirts.  (Cin- 
cinnati l-'ire  Department,  p.  127.) 

A  serious  fire  of  this  year  was  that  in  the  fur- 
niture factory  of  Meatier.  Johnson  &  Company 
on  Smith  and  Front  streets,  which  occurred  July 
-.  ,s.v-  '  his  fire  was  one  of  the  largest  known 
in  the  history  of  the  city  ami  owing  to  the  in- 
flammable character  of  the  material  in  the  build- 
ing and  iti  the  lumber  yards  the  heat  was  so  in- 
tense that  the  firemen  could  not  approach  close 
enough  to  render  much  service.  The  five-story 
brick  of  the  furniture  factory,  the  fmir-story 
brick  and  two-story  frame  adjoining  it.  as  well  as 
lumber  in  the  \ar.l.  were  entirely  consumed  as 
well  as  the  Rcsor  Stove  Foundry  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Front  and  Smith  which  was  a  five- 
storv  brick  building  over  jix>  feet  front,  extend- 
ing from  Front  to  Water  street,  and  the  largest 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  West.  Other 
buddings  that  were  injured  were  the  Coolidge  and 
Clostcrman  furniture  establishments  and  the  Me 
chanics'  H"tc!  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Front 
and  Smith.    The  loss  was  alioiit  a  quarter  of  a 


million  dollars  as  well  as  the  throwing  out  of  em- 
ployment of  some  300  mechanics.  Two  days  later 
the  celebration  of  the  glorious  Fourth  resulted  in 
a  fire  in  the  so-called  Clinton  Ituildings  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Western  row  and  Clinton 
street.  These  buildings  were  occupied  by  eight 
firms  mans  of  which  sustained  considerable  loss. 

In  1S5S  the  department  consisted  of  eight  steam 
engine  companies,  three  active  hand  engine  com- 
panies and  four  outside  or  neighborhood  com- 
panies. So  rapid  had  liecn  the  development  in 
the  manufacture  of  engines  that  four  of  the  steam 
engines  were  already  rated  as  second  class  and 
this  year  the  pioneer  "Cnelc  Joe  Ross"  was  placed 
out  of  service  as  being  tix>  heavy.  The  govern- 
ing hoard' of  the  department  at  that  time  was  a 
Ixi.-trd  of  su|HTvisors  consisting  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer and  his  assistants  and  the  fire  detriment 
committee  «.f  th«  City  Council  and  according  to 
the  report  of  the  chief  the  system  was  not  a  com- 
plete success  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  the 
conned  committee  to  devote  sufficient  time  to 
their  duties.  The  hand  companies  practically 
disappeareil  from  the  service  (hiring  the  follow- 
ing year  and  arrangements  were  made  for  two 
fire  engines  to  take  their  places,  one  of  which 
was  to  be  stationed  at  Ninth  and  Freeman  for 
the  purjKise  of  protecting  the  extreme  western 
and  southwestern  parts  of  the  city.  As  a  result 
of  the  changes,  the  department  consisted  this 
year  of  10  engines,  a  hook  and  ladder  truck,  a 
hose  company.  tV>  horses  and  142  men  with  but 
seven  hand  engines  still  in  use.  A  large  fire  of 
this  year  was  that  of  August  ti,  iKst),  in  which 
the  wholesale  liquor  house  of  Stephen  I'.oyle  & 
Company  at  No.  53  Second  street,  consisting  of 
four  large  stores,  two  of  them  five-story  brick 
buildings  all  stored  with  liquor,  was  destroyed. 
Other  concerns  suffering  loss  were  those  of 
Crane,  lined  &  Company  and  (j.  ITcnshaw  at 
\os.  2<>  and  ;»K  Sycamore  street.  Three  firemen 
were  badly  injured  and  a  colored  woman  watch- 
ing the  fire  inhaled  ilk-  flames  and  subsequently 
died.  This  fire  was  a  most  spectacular  one 
rendered  so  b>  the  brilliancy  of  the  flames  and 
the  repeated  explosions  of  the  casks  of  liquor. 

Till-   fOI.UI:  HF.fARTMF.NT. 

In  1840  the  organization  of  the  police  force 
was  again  changed.  I'.efore  that  time  the  watch 
had  been  apjw<inted  by  the  Council  but  by  act  of. 
March  it).  1S40,  provision  was  made  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  night  watch  by  wards  in  such  num- 
Ihts  for  each  ward  as  the  Council  should  direct. 
The  watchmen  were  elected  at  the  elections  held 
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for  City  Council  ami  were  required  to  live  in 
the  wards  from  which  they  were  elected.  They 
were  not  |iennilteil  to  receive  fees  as  witnesses 
when  called  ujjoii  to  testify  for  the  city.  The  first 
elected  under  this  provision  were  lames  Lxvau, 
Peter  Karly,  John  Redhead,  Robert  Cappin, 
Jesse  IS.  Hatdwin.  Aaron  < i.  Dodd  and  John 
Cordeman.  Ira  A.  ihtttcrficld  was  captain  of 
the  watch  and  James  W  ise,  lieutenant.  These 
officers  were  of  course  under  the  authority  of 
the  marshal.  It  must  Ik-  renumbered  that  this 
was  a  night  watch  and  that  no  pro  vision  for  day 
jxilice  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  made  until 
1X42  when  on  Slay  the  Council  created  a 

day  watch  to  consist  of  two  persons  selected  by 
themselves  who  were  t"  receive  a  compensation 
of  $1.25  a  day.  The  10-vears  term  of  Max  or 
Davics  ended  in  1X4^  at  which  time  he  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Henry  I'..  Spencer  who  like  Davics  was 
a  W  hin  although  he  Ivccamc  a  Democrat  in  iSsd. 
He  served  as  mavor  for  eight  years,  during  part 
of  which  time  the  position  of  marshal  lost  much 
of  its  influence  bx  reason  of  the  c<iiitrol  of  the 
watch  king  put  directly  under  the  maxor.  The 
immediate  command  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  captain  and  during  Max  or  Spencer  's  term  of 
mi  years  the  captains  were  William  Small  and 
Jacob  Jacobs.  In  1S44  an  ordinance  xvas  passed 
increasing  the  police  force  by  permitting  the 
maxor  and  marshal,  in  case  of  riot  or  otherwise 
when  necessary,  to  detail  any  numU  r  of  |hts<uis 
not  to  exceed  in  from  each  ward  who  should  be 
sworn  in  as  deputy  marshals  and  act  in  concert 
with  and  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
mayor  and  marshal  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace.  Two  \ears  later  provision  xvas  made 
for  the  employment  of  private  watchmen  for  the 
merchants  of  I'earl  street  or  any  other  street  in 
the  city,  which  watchmen  were  to  Ik  paid  h\ 
the  merchants  hut  to  haxe  the  tmwer  of  the  other 
watclmun  of  the  citx.  James  Saffin.  who  had 
been  the  marshal  since  lH?V  xvas  succeeded  ill 
1K47  bx  Elienc/cr  llukc.  who  served  hut  one 
term,  at  the  conclusion  o|  which  James  |..  Rtiffiu 
became  marshal.  Rufhn  xvas  a  sou  of  William 
Rnffin  the  former  citx  clerk  and  xx.is  U,Tn  in  the 
citx  December  J  J.  iSl  <.  It  is  said  that  Ills  carle 
life  and  associate-  xxere  of  such  a  character  as 
to  .^ne  him  large  experience  xxtth  people  likely 
to  come  xxitbin  the  pale  of  tit.  laxv  and  111  fact 
liis  name  -eeir.s  to  haxe  bei'ti  connected  with  a 
■/an-  mI  t.  nghs  called  the  "I'ix  Market  Rang,  i\" 
lie  was  afterxxards  a  cl.rk  111  a  nurcantile  b.ntse. 
then  on  a  rtxir  stiaitut,  again  a  Iw-Tbindcr  and 
linalh   d.putx   in  the  ri.:mn   .  I.rk's  .  >lh.  c  under 


W  illiam  Henry  Harrison.  Early  in  the  "follies" 
he  became  a  constable  and  the  work  seemed  to 
Ik-  to  his  liking.  He  subsequently  xvas  chosen 
marshal  in  which  position  he  xxas  very  successful 
and  xears  afterwards  he  acted  as  chief  of  police 
for  several  tirms. 

lu  1 041)  the  captain  of  the  watch  was  given  the 
munificent  pay  of  Si. 75  a  night  while  the  two 
lieutenants  received  Si. so  and  the  watchmen. 

A  reorganization  of  the  force  took  place  in  the 
following  xcar.  At  the  last  meeting  in  March, 
iSso,  tlte  Council  provided  for  the  election  of 
si\  watclmun  from  each  of  the  wards  of  the  city 
at  the  f.  illoxving  April  election  a  few  days  later. 
I  lies,  watclmu  n  were  to  have  the  same  terms  as 
those  of  the  night  watch.  A  mouth  later  the 
t  oiincil  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  a  chief 
oi  p. lice  and  sjN  lieutenants  of  the  watch  to  be 
ap[mintcd  bx  the  Council,  each  for  the  term  of  a 
xcar.  The  duties  of  these  officers  xxere  prescriUd 
b\  the  ordinance,  thai  of  the  chief  being  of 
course  supervisory.  Four  of  the  lienten- 
ajits  designated  bx  the  committee  011  the  watch 
were  to  In  assigned  for  night  >luty  and  two  for 
•  lax  dutx  and  fixe  of  the  watchmen  in  each  ward 
xxere  to  act  at  night  while  but  one  xvas  on  duty 
111  the  dm  time.  The  chief  lieutenants  and  the 
mgbl  watch  xx  ere  required  to  assemble  at  the  city 
xxatch  bouse  exvry  night  precisely  one  hour  after 
sim-it  for  roll  call.  The  night  lieutenants  and 
watchmen  remained  on  dutx  until  sunrise,  at 
xx  Inch  time  the  whole  force  headed  by  the  chief 
once  more  assembled  for  roll  call.  A  day  force 
then  \xi  111  on  dutx  and  continued  t«>  act  until  stm- 
sl  t  Du  re  se»  uis  to  haxe  been  no  provision  for 
the  hour  bet  xx  ecu  sunset  and  roll  call  of  the  night 
force.  Hie  force  seems  to  have  been  directly 
under  charge  of  a  conned  committee  on  the  xxatch 
which  mad.  the  regulations  necessary  f.  1  its 
government.  The  salaries  of  the  officers  were  as 
stattd  aU.xt  and  no  one  of  ihem  was  permitted 
to  In  emploxed  m  other  business  except  bx  xvril- 
tetl  permission,  granted  by  the  committee  on  the 
xxatch  This  ordinance  we  are  told  xvas  not  put 
into  ,  tl',  et  until  |S,_-  at  which  time  David  T 
Mul'akrt  became  m.oof.  It  xxill  !*•  rcmemliered 
lii.it  Mark  I',  'I  ax  I.T  had  simeedcd  Maxor  Spen- 
cer in  iS^i  and  as  maxor  xva»  the  head  of  the 
ior.-e.  Il:s  captains  of  the  watch  xxere  I'ctcr 
i  irl  s  Daxid  I  b  ke  and  John  C.  Coiitch.  I!y  or- 
dinance ..]'  lime  |S;i  ||u  mniilx-r  of  heuten 
.Mils  was  le.lv.  ed  to  one  with  three  assistants. 
I'i.'ii«i"ii  sxas  ir.nl. •  at  the  same  time  for  the  ap 
p.  utttin  nt  of  a  »(  rg.  ant  of  |n.|i.  e  for  each  ward. 
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The  appointment  of  the  first  chief  of  police  and 
the  first  organization  of  the  department  that  in 
any  way  foreshadowed  the  present  organization 
took  place  under  Mayor  Snelbaker  in  1853,  at 
which  time  Jacob  Kiefer  was  made  chief.  His 
lieutenants  were  John  Hunker.  Joseph  Cassidy, 
William  Phillips.  Simeon  Rouse,  Xavier  Cramer 
and  1*.  Ilousmaii.  Tliere  were  at  that  time  </» 
watchmen,  six  for  each  of  the  16  wards.  In  ad- 
dition there  were  six  river  watchmen  (among 
whom  was  1..  M.  Hazen),  two  canal  watchmen, 
two  watch-house  keepers  and  two  keepers  each 
for  the  Hammond  street  and  Bremen  street  sta- 
tion houses.  The  offices  of  the  new  department 
were  in  the  new  Citv  Hall  at  Kighth  and  Plum 
which  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  early  in  the 
year  1852.    I  Directory  of  1853.  p.  42.) 

Kiefer  served  but  a  few  weeks  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  I.ooken.  I.ooken"s  term  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  as  a  result  of  the  Itcdini  riots.  As  stated  in 
the  account  of  that  dislutbancc  the  police  force 
headed  by  the  chief  attempted  to  stop  the  rioters 
at  the  corner  of  Kighth  and  Plum.  It  was  not 
until  one  of  the  policemen  had  l*cn  mortally 
wounded  that  the  chief  commanded  his  men  to 
take  the  offensive,  as  a  result  of  which  came  the 
clubbing  which  at  this  day  seems  entirely  justified. 
A  number  of  citizens  were  seriously  injured  and 
one  of  the  rioters  died  as  a  result  of  his  wounds. 
His  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  witnessed 
in  the  city  and  the  feeling  against  the  |K>lice  was 
intensified  by  handbills  distributed  at  the  time 
denouncing  them  as  brutal  and  tyrannical.  As 
a  result  of  the  popular  indignation  Mayor  Snel- 
haker  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  chief  who  hail 
simply  done  his  duty.  He  became  an  object  of 
general  reprobation  for  a  time  and  the  words  of 
his  order  '"pitch  in"  were  perpetuated  in  song  and 
verse.  We  are  told  that  popular  music  called  the 
"Pitch  In  Waltz"  was  played  by  every  brass  hand 
in  the  citv.  The  result  of  such  lawless  senti- 
ment showed  itself  a  few  weeks  later,  even  after 
Pather  Itcdini  bad  left  the  city,  when  on  the  13th 
"f  Januarc.  1831,  another  inoh  several  thousand 
strong  marched  to  the  Archbishop's  residence 
and  bunted  an  effigy  of  the  Nuncio.  Marshal 
James  I..  Kuflin  with  several  officers  attempted  to 
•  piell  this  disturbance  and  as  a  result  was  knocked 
d..wu  ami  clubk-d  while  Deputy  Sheriff  Thomas 
1 1 i^'«b in  was  stabbed  t«>  death.  I.ooken  was  suc- 
ceeded as  chief  by  David  I  bike  who  had  been 
captain  of  the  watch  under  Mayor  Taylor.  He 
too  bad  bis  cN|<crictHe  with  rioters,  at  the  time 
of  the  municipal  elections  in  April.  1S33.  when  the 


so-called  Know  Nothing  riot  took  place.  In  a 
struggle  in  the  nth  Ward  for  the  possession  of 
the  ballot  box.  the  foreman  of  Link's  I'.rewery 
was  shot  to  death  by  one  of  the  Know  Nothings 
named  William  llrown.  The  riot  that  followed 
made  necessary  the  calling  out  of  the  |>olicc  under 
Chief  Hoke  who  finally  succeeded  in  restoring 
order. 

As  a  result  of  this  election.  James  J.  Faran  was 
elected  mayor  and  William  Craven,  city  marshal. 
I'M  ward  H.  Hopkins  became  chief  of  police.  The 
name  of  I'.cnjamin  P.  Oiurchill  appears  as  a 
deputy  and  the  lieutenants  were  Itenjamin  Krtel. 
W  illiam  S.  Hudson.  L.  M.  Hazen.  L.  Parker  and 
•  I.  W.  Rose.  This  was  the  first  connection  of 
the  celebrated  chief  of  detectives,  I-awrence  M. 
Hazen.  as  an  officer  of  the  Cincinnati  police  force. 
The  Directory  of  1S30  gives  the  names  of  72 
watchmen  as  well  as  those  of  the  six  watch-house 
keepers  located  at  that  time  at  the  Ninth.  Pearl 
and  Hammond  street  stations.  The  total  police 
force  at  the  time  is  said  to  have  numbered  lot. 
At  the  election  of  1837  at  which  time  Nicholas 
W.  Thomas  l>ecamc  mayor,  Itenjamin  Robinson  a 
Democrat  slipped  into  office  as  city  marshal  as 
a  result  of  the  split  in  the  Republican  party.  The 
famous  James  I..  Ruffin  became  Mayor  Thomas' 
chief  of  the  police  force  which  had  at  this  time 
been  cut  down  to  •/>  in  number.  Itoth  of  these 
men.  Nicholas  W.  Thomas  and  James  I..  Ruffin, 
won  for  themselves  lasting  places  as  most  effi- 
cient officers  in  the  memory  of  Cincinnatians 
Richard  M.  Itisbop,  so  well  known  as  "Uncle 
Richard."  succeeded  Thomas  as  mayor  and  with 
him  was  elected  as  city  marshal  John  S  (iano. 
the  last  to  hold  tins  office.  I-ewis  Wilson  was 
Mayor  I'.ishops  chief. 

At  this  time  came  a  reorganization  of  the  police 
force  as  a  result  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
p;issed  March  14.  185*).  This  act  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  four  jktsous  by  the  mayor, 
l*.Iicc  judge  and  city  auditor,  which  four  with 
the  mayor  were  to  constitute  the  Hoard  of  Police 
Commissioners.  The  board  was  to  ap|>oint  a 
chief,  lieutenants,  the  necessary  number  of  watch- 
men and  stati4.11  house  keejicrs  and  to  formulate 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  force.  They  were 
to  receive  no  com|Kiisation  for  their  services. 
The  office  of  city  marshal  was  almlished  and  its 
duties  given  to  the  chief  who  was  to  receive 
Si. 300  from  the  city  ami  $300  from  the  county. 
The  city  prison  work  house  and  su|ierintendcnt 
of  the  same  were  also  provided  for.  Consider- 
able excitement  prevailed  as  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  known  as  the  "Dobmeyer  Act." 
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Mayor  Thomas  was  a  W  hig  but  Judge  A  J 
Pruder.  of  the  Police  <.  l)llrt  an,|  Citx  Auditor  S  s! 
Mcl.tblions  were  Democrats.    The  "two  latter  ap- 
pointed the  coimi-ioners,  naming  Charles  Rule, 
l>r.  J<.>c|4i  S.  I'nzickcr.  I.lbert  Marsh  ami  Will- 
urn  P   Hulbert.    hi  the  spring  ekcii.-n  of  1859 
I).  1'.  I  .owe  hail  Ixen  elect- d  to  the  Police  Court 
Uiicli  ami  Pmanucl  Wa^einch  hail  l>eeu  made 
city  auditor.    These  were  U.th  Whigs.    Mr.  Hul- 
bert an.l  his  aviates  were  induced  to  resign 
their  |x»ition>  a>  commissioners  on  the  theory 
that  the  law  creating  the  commission  w.,s  uncon- 
stitutional and  that  thex  woul.l  U-  individually 
r,->p,ns,blc  for  the  salary  of  the  p.hce.    (  Roc's 
«  »tir  I  ohce.  j>.  41  )     \|  anv  rate  as  a  result  of 
lhe.e  reMgnations.  lUere  were  f.  iir  vacancies  to 
he  hllc.1.    Judge  Prnden  had  I, tit  one  ilav  more 
to  serve  when  Mayor  Thomas  brought  inn.  court 
the  newly  electi.l  Judge  I.oxve  an.l  introduced 
him.       he  pre>„lmg  pidge  at  0,1,0  ordered  the 
marshal  to  open  c  urt  which  was  done  Thcrc- 
ujH.n  Jn.Ige  Pru.lcn  the  retiring  judge  an.l  the 
retiring  auditor  with  one  dax  m-re  to  serve  an- 
nounced the  apiN.iniment  of  four  new  commis- 
sioners. ( ,e..rge  Hatch.  <  ImriYs  W.  W  est  i  ,torge 
»     Sargeant  an.l  Irancis  Pcresford.    When  the 
c^.UM.sMon  attempted  to  meet  at   (he  mavor  s 
"thee  on  April  7th.  thex   found  the  d.-or  closed 
and  as  a  result  they  organized  in  the  hall  bv 
electing  Peres  lord  chairman  and  Hatch  secretary 

I  xxo  daxs  later  they  nut  in  the  office  of  the  cilv 
marshal  an.l  appointed  William  S.  Hudson  as 
lieutenant  of  pohec.  He  was  detailed  bv  the 
ncxxlv  app.mtcd  chief  f.,r  service  at  the  Police 
v  "iirt..  Ilenjamm  Kobinso,,.  t|,c  former  marshal 
xvas  sworn  ui  as  chief  an.l  four  d.putx  mars),  ,1s 
were  ap,M„nle,|  ,<oln-em.  n.  The  marshal-elect 
John  >.  <.ano  was  refused  ,)„  ,,a|><  r>  Mtfn  ;„ 

he  marshal  s  office.  In  the  meantime  the  new 
I  •  lie,  t  oun  was  organized  wuh  fird^.  |,,«, 
"«  the  bench  and  John  S.  .  ia.io  marshal  «  >f 
-omw  a  contest  followed  i„  the  oiirtv  Maxor 
Lollop*  refused  to  act  w.th  the  new  r,  ,lm;i„Ml  ,„,.r  s 
and  their  ..rhcials  were  n..(  able  to  obtain  p, 
Mon  of  the  city  pris.  ,,     H„.  |)|strict  ,  ,,ur[  M|> 

lam,.]  the  Colt.t.,(lt:,.„,|lU  ;|r„,  I, ,,,.„  ,|lt.  ,,m>  |. 

"I  citx  marshal  had  b,  en  aM>!,,,|  and  tint  the 
first  co-mm.s,,  „  rt  „: j  u  ls  [,.,,  ^ 

but   that   m.  p.,w,r   lAMnl  to  reapp  'n'   a  c 
>n.ss,..,l.     .\lax..f  Ilish.  .,,  remained  at  the  bead  of 
the  force,  acting  rhr.  ugh  his  chief  e.f     lilV  [,.tt;< 

I I  s"  ■!!  Li  tit  1 1  the  1  a  gi-'atnre  on  March  X. 

n  •■'ft  -  ="ft'g  file  C,  ••  I  1  e 

<>'"  t  ■■•  (■-  .  was  allow,  d  to  remain  at  the  bead 
"»  «!'<■  force.         «as  sa-d  Hu,  ,|lt.  ,.„,,,.  ,,f  „  ,r. 


hal  x  as  abolished  by  reason  of  the  . 
lees  attaching  10  il.e  office.    (  Roe's  Our  Police 
P-  -M-  > 

t  llC  CITY  XX.XTKK  WORKS. 

I  >n  June  25,  iS-(>.  ,|,c  cj,v  UM>k  possession  of 
the  new  water  works  although  the  old  officers  of 
'  the  company  operated  the  plant  until  September 
J.sth.    I.y  the  terms  of  purchase  for  the  sum  of 
s\vo.oor>  ,„  s,x  ^Tcent  city  bonds  there  were 
ransurred  to  the  city  the  tracts  of  land  King 
'-tween  I  ront  an.l  High  streets  east  of  the  Rib 
«otir  hue  w.th  the  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Front 
-treet  running  to  the  rixer  (where  xvas  the  en- 
gine ho,,,,  ,,  t|H.  r.-rxoir  on  High  street  the 
P»'»|""si  ho„M  o„  J  ront  street,  the  two  pmup- 
.  "gmes      esta-  and  •|!etSy"  and  .9  miles  of 
w."len  and  three  and  one-half  miles  of  iron 
pipe.     h  mcmnati   Annual   Kep.ns— 1880  pp 
■«:'M-M.  J     I  re  water  was  to  be-  furnished  to 

theo'hf,':;;;;:  n"<l  hi>  w,,v  an,!  fa,,,ii>-  ^ 

The  standing  committee  of  the  City  Council 
consuming  the  st»cial  U-ard  of  directors  held 
if-  meeting  m  the  council  chamber  on  Saturday 
evening  .sep,,I1;b,  r  ;.  n,is  b-.ar,!  included 


,  ,      ~/     '  "    /■  "Mo.    1  ins  o.ard  lncltKletl 

alxxar,  Wc-MlrutT,  president)  and  K.  Hinman, 
'••v.  r  I  , .veil.  A   H.  Kwing.  \.  S.  Hubbell  and 

•  "•lh  Vnrt'"  ,sa;u"  l:vr!t,h  «'as  elected  secrc- 
tarx  and  >amtiel  H.  Daxies.  engineer  at  salaries 

•  l  sTi...-.  each  and  an  omce  was  rented  at  the 
northwest  comers  oi  |.OIlrtIl  an(J  Wa|nu,  s( 

at  a  -i-onth.  The  water  rates  for  families 
wjr.-  gra.'e.I  and  ran  tro,,,  $.0  to  $,6  a  V(.ar 
whde  the  charge  tor  a  bath  was  and  each  hose, 
j  1  I'ls-'li  prtce  ot  fuel  led  to  investigation 

^  an  ,„g,n,er  named  X    |:nfon,  whn  M1,,mit„,I 
a  report  on  the  nt.b/a.ion  of  the  water  power  in 
M  a,-  ,  (  anal  as  a  ,nh<ti,,m.  fl,r  ^  ^ 
I ■'Miip.ng  :xs,,,„.    Tht.  h-s.ee  of  .he  canal  p.wer. 
ark   U,„ams.  „tTered  „„.  of  ^ 

tor  h,  annual  eo„s,derat ion  ..f  Jlie  plan 

vx.l.   s,:l„.  t,ro]         ,,„.  l  (>m)cll  ,„  A|)  „ 

I'tit  lli  it  bodv  failed  (..accept  it  '  4 

'"  A"nl:  ,S^--  •  I-  Tatem  was  electe.l  en- 
-ru:  r  wv'-r  w-rks.    |5V  virt.u-  of  an  act 

•  t         I  ■■;'"-»''■.  this  othce  was  made  elective. 

rmt,  nee  W:.s  resented  hvtlu-  (.mncd  who 
'",  j,r,,-'T|!""'    'I-  'l"t'<s  s.i,d  t(la,  ,|,e 

'-""^  '"  ,M'  ..f  anx  itig.neer  s|,.,uld 

'".  ';•  l  '  -    'o  be    well   grease. 1  ,,r 

'     ,     '!:'  t.        sw..M,ed  out  and  the  N.iler 

'  '     '    ■■■  '  .  1  c.-„,K-ns.-,tinn  should 

""'         '  ,]*~"  '"  r  ;"'"'i"'.    Sexeral  changes  were 
t'x  the  o,.';na„ce  whicli  were  not  of  long 
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duration  but  in  1840  the  management  was  en- 
trusted to  three  mcmlHTs  of  the  Council.  Those 
m-UvUiI  were  Samuel  Fosdick  who  declined  ati<l 
was  replaced  In  (irifhn  Taylor.  I).  F.  Mcadcr  and 
S.  F.  l-'ootc.  (  >thcr  candidates  were  K.  R. 
Springer  and  <  ieorgc  <  iraham.  This  ordinance 
was  almost  immediately  repealed  and  the  man- 
agcinent  was  placed  in  control  of  a  hoard  con- 
sisting of  J.  (i.  Rust.  Nicholas  \V.  Thomas,  1). 
1'.  Meader.  ( iriffin  Taylor  and  A.  Saw  yer.  A 
little  later  (1847)  the  Legislature  placed  the 
watet  work>  under  the  control  of  a  lx«ard  of  trus- 
tees to  Ik-  elected  annually.  The  first  hoard  in- 
cluded <  irifhn  Taylor.  James  ('.  Hall  and  Nicho- 
las \V.  Thomas.  Mr.  Tatcm  had  heen  succeeded 
as  engineer  in  1S40  by  T.  K.  Scow  den.  Tile  sec- 
retaries had  Wen  in  turn  Isaac  Fvcleth  and  J.  F. 
Irwin  who  each  served  a  year  and  John  F.  Keys 
who  served  from  1S41  continuously  until  1850. 
The  new  lmard  in  1K47  selected  K.  Hinman  as 
su[H-rintendent.  the  first  to  hold  that  title  in  con- 
nection with  the  water  works  system  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Scow  den  was  continued  as  engineer.  Mr. 
Hmmau  continued  to  hold  his  position  until  1852 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  Warden  who 
became  also  engineer  the  following  year.  James 
('ooper  was  superintendent  from  1K54  to  1857 
when  Mr.  Warden  who  had  continued  as  engineer 
again  In-camc  superintendent.  During  the  latter 
part  of  this  year  S.  W.  Irwin  became  superin- 
tendent and  Amcricus  Warden,  engineer.  These 
officers  w  i  re  succeeded  in  1850,  by  R.  C.  Phillips 
ami  t  ieorge  Shield,  respectively.  Mr.  lliillips 
served  until  180 1  when  lie  was  succeeded  by  John 
Karnshaw  while  Mr.  Shield  served  until  1807. 
<  >ther  trustees  prior  to  the  war  included  such 
well  known  citizens  as  William  Met  amnion,  S. 
P.  McLean.  J.  II  (ierard.  C.  W.  West,  (Ieorge 
Keck  and  (  harle<  Rule. 

It  was  soon  found,  after  the  city  had  taken 
charge  of  the  works,  that  the  pumping  power 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  increased  demand  for 
water  and  in  <  >cto|>cr,  1844,  the  directors  accept- 
ed the  prop, .-iiion  of  Messrs.  Ycatman  and  Shield 
tor  the  construction  of  a  new  pumping  power 
after  the  design  of  (ieorge  Shield.  Hie  work 
was  much  delayed  by  a  numlier  of  disputes  Ih> 
tweeit  tlu  contractors  and  the  citv.  The  "Vesta" 
engine  was  soon  abandoned  ami  the  whole  pump- 
ing duly  placed  on  the  "I'.etsv."  This  engine  did 
the  work  very  well  until  the  high  water  of  1846 
whet)  it  broke  down  and  as  a  result  for  a  time 
the  city  was  entirely  without  water.  The  new 
Shield  engines  were  finally  completed  in  March. 
1846,  although  for  a  time  they  did  iM  work  very 


successfully.  High  water  in  1847  again  suspend- 
ed the  operations  of  the  plant.  The  Shield  en- 
gines were  repaired  from  time  to  time  and  fin- 
ally for  many  years  they  were  the  most  success- 
ful and  economical  engines  in  the  service. 

Nicholas  I  ongworth  in  1842  had  urged  the 
im|Nittance  of  a  reservoir  on  higher  ground  and 
offered  a  site  on  Mount  Adams  for  reservoir  and 
promenade  puqioses  for  $500  an  acre  which  he 
claimed  was  not  one- fourth  of  its  value.  The 
proposition  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the 
property  was  not  worth  more  than  half  the  price, 
lour  years  later  the  committee  headed  by  ( iriffin 
Taylor  again  waited  on  Mr.  Longvvorth  who 
then  offered  to  sell  them  the  property  for  one- 
third  less  than  he  would  to  an  individual.  The 
committee  again  thought  the  price  exorbitant  and 
did  not  even  make  a  report  to  the  Council.  It 
was  said  that  they  thought  $1,400  an  acre  "for 
broken  hill  iand  too  poor  to  raise  "sourkrout'  on 
entirely  loo  high."  Mr.  I^ongworth  was  indig- 
nant and  proposed  in  writing  to  the  Council  that 
the  city  should  take  |>osscssion  without  any  fixed 
price  and'  pay  no  interest,  but  when  lie  sold 
adjacent  ground  he  should  K*  allowed  within 
$5,00  an  .acre  of  his  private  sale  after  de- 
ducting taxes.  He  claimed  that  in  five 
years  the  property  would  Ik-  worth  five  times 
the  sum  asked  and  stated  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  he  would  rc|x>rt  its  value  to  the  Coun- 
cil, l'.efore  three  years  the  property  was  selling 
for  from  $10,000  to  $14,000  an  acre.  He  sail  I  the 
day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  impure  would 
be  made  why  the  Council  had  not  acquired  sites 
when  the  hills  were  of  little  value  and  that  the 
statement  would  be  made  that  he  had  urged  the 
purchase  at  less  than  its  real  value  to  a  committee 
of  the  Council  'Yomposcd  of  the  knowing  ones 
of  the  city"  who  had  been  disgusted  at  what  they 
thought  was  his  pretended  public  spirit  and  had 
refused  to  recommend  the  purchase. 

In  1  >  a  new  reservoir  was  erected  under 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Scow  den.  This,  the  only 
reservoir  used  in  the  city  until  1875  was 
built  abive  the  ground  entirely  of  selected 
and  dressed  limestone.  A  new  engine  was 
built  during  1S50  by  Darkness  &•  Son  which  had 
its  tiist  trial  on  February  17,  1851.  This  engine 
has  me  very  satisfactory  service.  During  the 
vear  iSs.}  under  the  direction  of  the  board.  Prof, 
folin  Locke  made  a  comprehensive  examination 
of  the  water  of  the  (  >hio  and  according  to  his 
report  a  gallon  of  this  water  contained  but 
70  i'**>  of  a  grain  more  solid  matter  than  the 
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Celebrated  Croton  water.  Another  engine  was 
built  in  1X54  b\  I),  Powell  &  Sons. 

ISv  1847  tile  use  of  the  ol<l  Wooden  pipes  was 

practically  abandoned,  there  l>cing  before  that 
year  lest  than  three  and  one-half  miles  of  pipe  in 
use.  In  1850  the  length  of  wooden  pi|>e  in  use  was 
17  mx)  of  a  mile  and  after  that  year  none  was 
used.  My  1845  the  iron  pipe  had  increased  lo 
IjJ'  J  miles,  bj  1850  almost  40  miles  ami  by  i860, 
S.Virf>  miles.  This  \ear  (  iS<*»)  the  first  ao-inch 
main,  coated  with  coal  tar.  was  laid  in  I'earl 
St rtd  frum  the  reservoir.  The  reservoir  capacity 
increased  from  1.700.000  gallons  in  1830  to  5,- 
000. .MX)  in  iS'o.  while  the  maximum  pumpage 
during  tin-  same  period  increased  from  4,joo,«xo 
gallons  to  13,000,000.  The  total  consumption  of 
water  in  the  city  increased  from  ^v.V -'80,000  to 
1  7''.vo37.Ki>S  gallons  ami  the  daily  gallons  per 
capita  from  J4  to  30.  During  the  same  period 
the  net  animal  wat«  r  rent  receipts  increased  from 
a  little  over  S;S.i»x)  to  almost  $170,001);  the  ex 
JH.-HM-S  and  the  net  annual  expense  from  $15.1  ««> 
to  $5^.(xx).  The  works  were  estimated  in  i8f*> 
to  Ik-  worth  two  and  one-cpiarter  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

the  101KTS. 

The  Supreme  Court,  which  still  held  its  ses- 
sions jn  t-ach  counts  of  the  State,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  ]H.'rii m(  consiste<l  of  Judges  Lane, 
Wood,  Hitchcock  and  (irimke.  Wood  was  re- 
elected for  the  full  term  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
In  1S4J  Hitchcock  and  (irimke  were  succeeded 
l>\  Matthew  Iturchard  of  Trumbull  and  Nathan- 
iel C  Read  of  Hamilton  County.  I'pon  the  ex- 
piration of  Judge  Line's  term  1  1X44).  Lane  was 
reelected  but  almost  immediately  resigned  and 
was  succeeded  by  Judge  Hitchcock.  L'jton  the 
expiration  of  Judge  Wood's  term  in  1847.  he  was 
defeated  for  reelection  by  LI  ward  Avery  of 
\Va\nc  County,  the  former  State  Senator.  Read 
resigned  in  184))  and  lltircbard's  term  expired, 
whereupon  Rufus  1'.  Spalding  of  Summit  county 
ami  William  II.  Caldwell  of  Hamilton  County 
were  elected  in  their  places.  Judge  Avery  re- 
signed a  little  later  ami  on  March  17.  1851.  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  <  Ifajo'l  greatest  lawyers. 
Rufus  I*.  Ratine),  at  that  time  <>f  Trumbull  Coun- 
ty. The  last  Supreme  Own  under  the  old  con- 
stitution consisted  of  four  very  able  men, — 
Judge*  Hitchcock,  Spalding,  Caldwell  and  Ran- 
ne>.    Two  of  these.  Ranncy  and  Caldwell,  were 

membrra  of  the  new  court  elected  by  the  j>cople 
by  virtue  of  the  new  constitution.  Associated 


with  them  were  Thomas  \V.  Hartley  of  Richmond 

County,  John  A.  Corwin  of  Champaign  County 

and  Allen  G.  ITiurnian  of  Ross  Count).  With 
the  organization  of  this  court  the  practice  of  sit- 
ting in  the  different  counties  entirely  ceased  and 
Cincinuatians  were  obliged  to  present  their  ar- 
guments In-fore  the  highest  tribunal  at  the  capi- 
tal The  Supreme  Court  ceased  therefore  to  !>e 
a  feature  of  Cincinnati  life. 

At  ihe  beginning  of  this  |>eriod,  Nathaniel  C. 
Read  was  the  president  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  I'leas.  His  associates  were  Henrj 
Morse  who  bad  been  elected  by  the  Legislature 

in  18  ?8  and  Richard  A) res  and  Israel  1'rown 
elected  in  i8_v>.  Read  shortly  afterwards  re- 
signed to  accept  a  |>osition  on  the  Supreme  bench 
and  Timothy  Walker  served  for  a  short  time  in 
1841  until  the  election  by  the  legislature  in  1K4J 
of  William  11.  Caldwell.  Caldwell  in  turn  re- 
signed in  184^  to  become  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Charles  II.  I'.rough  was  elected 
to  succeed  him  in  that  vear.  The  last  presiding 
judge  Under  the  old  constitution  was  Robert  II. 
Warden,  elected  by  the  Legislature  in  1850. 
Samuel  M.  Hart  presided  for  a  time  In-fore  the 
election  of  Warden.  The  associate  judges  elected 
h)  the  Legislature  during  this  lime,  in  addition 
to  Ayrcs  anil  I  trow  n  already  mentioned,  were 
Robert  Moore  in  184J.  John  A.  Wiseman  in  1845. 
James  Saftin  in  184*..  and  Robert  Moore  in  184";. 
'Hie  last  Conn  of  Common  I'leas  under  the  old 
constitution  was  made  tip  of  R.  |',.  Warden,  pre- 
siding judge.  John  A.  Wiseman.  Roln-rt  Moore 
and  lames  Samn,  associates,  with  K.  C.  Roll  as 
clerk. 

The  "Old  Superior  Court"  lasted  until  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  when  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  new  Sujierior  Court,  Judge 
Kste  retired  in  1845  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  D.  Coffin  to  Ik-  succeeded  in  turn  by 
William  Johnson  in  1847.  Charles  I'.  James  in 
1S50  and  (ienrge  Hoadlv  in  1851,  the  last  judge 
of  this  court.  Just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution,  the  Commercial  Court  was  in- 
stituted ami  of  this  from  i84<j  to  1852,  Thomas 
M.  Key  was  judge  and  Edward  I',  ("ranch, 
clerk.  During  1851  ami  1852  Jacob  Flynn  was 
judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  ami  Daniel  Gano. 
its  clerk. 

The  constitution  of  1851  provided  that  Ham- 
ilton County  should  constitute  one  judicial  dis- 
trict.  The  terms  of  the  old  judges  and  clerks 
bad  been  extended  bv  the  schedule  to  the  second 
Monday  of  February.  1852.  at  which  time  the 
new  officers  elected  in  <  Vtober,  1R51.  took  their 
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scats.  The  first  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  to  In-  elected  under  this  constitution  were 
A  G.  W.  Carter  who  serve<l  10  years  until 
tSoj.  Stanley  Matthews  who  served  le-s  than 
a  vear  at  which  time  he  resigned  to  Ik-come  a 
memher  of  the  firm  of  Worthington  &•  Matthews 
and  Robert  I!.  Warden  who  also  served  hut  a 
short  time.  resigning  in  April,  1852.  These  judges 
were  all  elected  tor  a  term  of  five  years  at  a 
salary  of  $1,500  a  year.  1  )onn  Piatt  was  ap- 
l>ointed  to  succeed  Warden  in  April.  1852,  hut 
also  resigned  in  Octolk-r  of  that  year.  John  l'>. 
Stallo  was  appointed  to  succeed  Matthews  hut 
he  too  resigned  in  May,  1854.  and  was  succeeded 
by  Nelson  Cross  who  served  until  (  >ctolk-r,  1854. 
Washington  Van  I  latum  succeeded  Cross  at  tins 
time.  Fdward  Woodruff  succeeded  Piatt  in 
November.  1X52.  hut  resigned  in  May.  1854.  at 
which  time  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Parker. 
This  made  the  court  consist  of  Carter.  Parker 
and  Cross  in  the  early  pari  of  the  vear  1X54. 
Van  I  latum  taking  Cross'  place  in  <  Vtober  of 
that  year.  At  the  next  election  in  1850  Judge 
Carter  was  reelected  and  his  associates  were  Pat- 
rick M alien  and  Melancthon  W.  Oliver,  whose 
terms  began  in  1857.    Judge  <  diver  resigned  in 

<  Vtober.  1850.  and  Governor  Chase  appointed 
W.  M.  Dickson  to  succeed  him  who  served  until 
NovemlkT  ~th  of  that  year  at  which  time  Isaac 
C  C  ollins  who  had  been  elected  in  October  suc- 
ceeded! him  and  served  out  the  remainder  of  the 
term  until  February.  18/12.  This  made  the  court 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  consist  of  Carter. 
Mallon  and  Collins.  At  this  time  the  salary  was 
Sj.ooo  per  annum.  The  three  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  together  with  one  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  constituted  the  old  Dis- 
trict Court.— a  court  of  review.  In  fact  the 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  after  the  first  few 
\cars  verv  seldom  sat  in  the  District  Court,  as 
the  three  county  judges  constituted  a  quorum. 

The  new  Su|k'rior  Court  of  Cincinnati  was  es- 
tablished April  7.  181:4.  and  had  concurrent  jur- 
isdiction with  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
eivil  cases  arising  or  where  one  of  the  defendants 
rvided  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  This  court 
which  has  Irom  it-  organization  Ik-en  the  special 
pride  of  tin-  bar  of  the  citv  was  organized  in 
1854  with  Judges  Oliver  M.  Sik-nccr.  William 
V.  tiholvn  and  P.cllaim  Storcr  on  the  U-nch.  P.y 
classification   by    lot    among   themselves.  Judge 

<  iholsoii  received  a  commission  for  the  full  term 
of  five  \ears.  Judge  Spencer  for  four  years  and 
Judge  Storcr  for  three  years.    This  court  con 
tinned  unchanged  for  five  years  at  which  time 


Judge  Cholson  retired.  He  was  succeeded  by 
another  distinguished  lawyer.  George  Hoadly. 
The  second  vacancy  on  the  bench  was  caused  by 
the  death  of  Judge  Spencer  in  i8/>i  ami  was 
filled  by  another  celebrated  lawyer.  Stanley  Mat- 
thews.   Judge  Storcr  served  until  1872. 

The  constitution  of  1851  provided  es|k-cially 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Prolate  Court  in  each 
county  to  which  was  transferred  jurisdiction  in 
prohate  and  testamentary  matters,  the  appoint- 
ment of  administrators  and  guardians,  and  the 
settlement  of  their  accounts,  the  issuing  of  mar- 
riage licenses  and  other  similar  probate  busi- 
ness. 

The  first  Probate  judge  of  Hamilton  County 
was  John  H.  Warren,  who  served  from  1852  to 
1855'  Ik-  was  succeeded  by  John  P.urgoync  who 
served  until  1858,  to  he-  succeeded  in  turn  by 
George  H.  Hilton  who  served  until  the  early  |>art 
of  the  war  {  i8«h.  ) 

'Hie  municipal  code  of  1852  also  provided  for 
a  Police  Court  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  The 
first  judge  of  this  court  was  William  L.  Spooner. 
who  served  from  1853  to  1855.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Andrew  J.  Prudcn  and  D.  P.  Lowe, 
each  serving  a  three-years  term. 

Another  important  office  provided  by  the  same 
municipal  code  was  that  of  city  solicitor.  The 
first  to  hold  this  office  was  K.  A.  Ferguson,  the 
celebrated  "Father  of  the  Southern  Road."  He 
was  succeeded  by  Patrick  McGroarty  and  after- 
wards by  Samuel  Hart.  George  Hoadly  was  the 
im-uinlk-nt  in  1850-57.  In  jKsm  and  18V10  Ruth- 
erford Vi.  Hayes  was  the  city's  legal  adviser. 
The  newly  established  office  of  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  the  Police  Court  was  held  by  some  very 
eminent  lawyers,  beginning  in  1853  with  XV.  M. 
IHckson.  who  was  followed  hv  Thomas  A.  Lo- 
gan. H.  P..  Ilrown  and  Fdgar  M.  Johnson,  who 
held  this  position  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

TIIK  "ol.Il  OiCKT  lloi  sr.  "  AMI  ITS  Sl  ((  I  SSI.KS 

The  "<  >ld  Court  House."  which  had  Ik-en  the 
seat  of  justice  since  t8t<).  was  burned  to  the 
ground  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday.  July  9. 
1S40.  It  caught  fire  from  a  neighboring  ]>ork- 
house  conflagration  "and  sum  roof,  dome,  cupo- 
la, spire  and  steeple  were  wreathed  ami  envel- 
oped in  smoke  and  Harms."  In  a  short  time 
nothing  but  its  blackened  walls  were  left  and  the 
circling  pigeons  driven  from  their  nests  in  the 
cujHtla  seemed  most  to  grieve  over  its  loss. 

Temporary  quarters  for  the  courts,  county 
offices  and  Law  Library  were  «»n  secured  in  a 
large  brick  building  on  the  northwest  of 
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Court  street  and  St.  Clair  alley,  owned  by  James 
Wilson  ami  afterwards  used  as  the  i»>rk  packing 
bouse  of  Wilson.  F.gglcston  &  Company.  Tbc 
second  floor  was  devoted  to  offices;  on  the  ibird 
were  the  rooms  of  the  Supreme,  Common  Pleas. 
Superior  and  Commercial  courts,  and  the  I  .aw  Li- 
brary. After  the  third  floor  was  given  up 
to  the  Common  I 'leas  courts  and  the  Superior 
Court  was  removed  to  a  building  across  the  alley 
on  Court  street.  The  two  buildings  were  con- 
nected by  a  bridge. 

In  1851.  the  county  commissioners  awarded 
the  contract  to  M.  II.  Cook  tk  Companv,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  <'<>urt  House  to  be  built  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  of  Isaiah  Rogers,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Burnet  House.  This  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  site  of  the  old  and  the  present  Court 
Hous<\ 

The  authority  of  the  commissioners  was  lim- 
ited to  the  expenditure  of  $_>oo.ooo.    The  bid 
was  for  !Vr)5,25,V^);  this  was  accepted  over  the 
protest  of  one  of  ihe  commissioners  and  Cook 
proceeded  with  the  work.    Shortly  afterwards 
Jesse    Timanus  who  bad   favored  the  contract 
was  elected  commissioner  and  immediately  ex- 
|KTienced  a  change  of  view.    He  united  with  the 
dissenting  commissioner  and  notice  was  given  to 
the  contractor  to  cease  the  work.    Naturally  liti- 
gation followed,  resulting  in  many  delays  and 
changes.    However,  the  work  had  proceeded  so 
far  that  in  185.?  the  county  commissioners  or- 
dered the  removal  of  the  courts  to  the  rooms  on 
the  lower  floor  of  the  new  building.    Thev  were 
small  and  poorly   lighted  and  quite  cold,  not 
nearly  so  pood  as  the  rooms  in  the  warehouse 
from  which  the  courts  hail  removed.    Finally  the  ] 
courts  refused  to  occupy  them  any  longer  and  the  : 
sheriff.  Gassaway   Mrashcars.  was  ordered  pe- 
remptorily to  procure  more  suitable  quarters.  He 
thereupon  rented  from  the  attorney  Henry  Snow 
the  large  extensive  building  i:|>on  the  northeast  1 
corner  of  Ninth  ami  Walnut  and  here  the  courts  1 
sat  until  tbe  court  rooms  iti  the  upper  stories  of  I 
the  new  Court  House  were  ready  for  occupancy.  \ 
This  well  known  building  served  its  purpose  for  j 
more  than  30  years  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  , 
mob  in  1884     The  jail  was  not  built  until  j8ot 
Dp  to  that  time  the  old  jail  on  the  west  side  of  , 
Svcamorc  between  Hunt  and  Abigail  was  used. 
This  structure  served  the  county  for  almost  forty 
vcars.    It  was  a  brick  building  containing  14  1 
rooms  and  was  surrounded  b\  a  high  brick  wall.  ■ 


THE  UNITED  STATES  Col'KTS. 

In  March,  1855.  as  a  result  of  the  division  of 
<  >hio  into  two  districts,  by  act  of  February  to. 
1855.  the  United  States  courts  for  the  Southern 
District  of  <  >hio  were  moved  from  Chillicothe  to 
Cincinnati.  The  judge  of  this  court  was 
Humphrey  H.  Leavitt.  who  had  been  Cnited 
States  District  judge  for  the  State  of  Ohio  since 
1834  and  remained  the  judge  for  tb-  .  out hem 
District  until  1871.  when  he  retired,  shortly 
after  the  organization  of  the  court,  u  was  in- 
stalled in  the  new  building  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Vine.  Judge  John  McLean,  the  jns 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  this  circuit,  pre- 
sided in  many  of  the  most  imi>ortaiit  causes  of 
this  time. 

THK  roST  omt  k. 

I'p  to  the  year  1841  there  had  been  but  five 
jmstiiiasters  in  t  incmuali  Abner  M.  Dunn.  W  ill- 
iam Maxwell.  Daniel  Mayo,  William  Rufftn  ami 
William  Burke.  In  1830  the  1'ost  Office,  on 
Third  between  Vine  and  Walnut,  received  each 
week  alxnit  80  mails. 

After  the  accidental  succession  of  John  Tyler 
to  the  presidency  in  1841,  William  Burke  was  re- 
moved and  William  H.  II.  T.nlor.  son-in-law  of 
President  Harrison,  was  appointed  Father 
Burke,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  served  under 
lames  Madison.  James  Motion.  John  ihtincv 
Adams.  Andrew  Jackson's  two  terms,  Van  Buren 
ami  General  Harrivm  until  the  last  named 
President's  death. 

The  (incetlc  of  Novemlier  1.  1841.  notes  the 
completion  of  a  new  building  >  n  Fast  Third 
street  a  few  doors  east  of  the  Ilcnric  House,  be 
tween  Main  and  Sycamore,  built  by  R.  L.  l.'Hoin- 
mcdicii  expressly  for  the  Posl  <  ifficc  which  was 
to  be  located  on  the  lower  floor.  The  second 
story  was  to  |>e  used  for  offices  and  on  the  third 
floor  was  a  large  hall  for  public  meetings  and 
concerts.  On  November  Mb  F  P.  l-mgdon.  the 
assistant  postmaster  in  the  absence  of  Postmas- 
ter W  H.  H.  Tavl-.r.  announced  that  the  Lost 
Office  would  be  removed  on  that  dav.  This 
building  was  afterward*  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  the  St.  Charles. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  removed  by  President  James 
K.  Polk  and  George  Crawford  apfiointcd  in 
1845.  when  the  office  was  again  removed,  this 
time  to  the  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  street* 
under  the  Masonic  lodge  room. 

When  Gen.  Zacharv  Tavlor  was  elected 
President,  be  removed  George  Crawford  ami 
Maj.  William  Oliver  was  appointed  in  1849,  be 
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removing  the  office  to  the  Art  Union  Muilding, 
on  the  north  wot  corner  i>f  Sycamore  ami  Fourth 
streets.  The  location  of  the  office  had  U'cn  so- 
frequent  l\  changed  at  the  whim  or  to  subserve 
tht  interest  of  the  |>ostnia>tcr  an<l  the  place  se- 
lected was  not  thought  suitable,  as  a  result  of 
which  a  large  number  of  merchants  expressed 
much  indignation.  They  soon,  however,  became 
reconciled  to  the  new  state  of  affairs.  Major 
(  diver  died  while  in  office  and  his  son-in-law, 
lames  C.  Hall,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy, 
serving  the  term  out  under  President  Fillmore. 

Dr.  John  L.  Vattier  was  ap|>ointed  in  1853  un- 
der President  Pierce  and  the  office  was  then  per- 
manently located,  as  was  supposed,  in  the  new 
( iovcrnment  Paulding,  corner  of  Fourth  ami  Vine 
streets.  The  site  of  the  old  Post  ( Office  at  Fourth 
and  Vine,  was  purchased  in  September ,  1851,  by 
the  government  for  $50,000  from  Dr.  Shotwcll. 
Joseph  P.ates,  the  hatter,  and  Nathan  Guilford, 
who  resided  on  the  premises.    The  construction 


of  the  building  required  seven  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  Post  Office  was  removed  from 
the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Sycamore 
streets.  President  James  liuchanan  removed 
Dr.  Vattier  and  appointed  J.  J.  Farau  who  was 
also  removed  during  the  same  administration  ami 
Dr.  Vattier  again  appointed  on  October  21,  1859. 
to  serve  to  April  5,  1 861. 

FEDERAL  OFFICES. 

In  1839,  and  for  some  years  later,  the  office  of 
the  Surveyor  General  of  the  United  States  was 
in  the  Lytic  mansion  on  I-awrence  street.  The 
incumbent  at  that  time  was  Fzckicl  S.  Haines, 
who  had  succeeded  Robert  T.  Lytic  in  1838.  The 
Lytic  family  had  held  this  office  since  18.29  (,nc 
date  of  the  appointment  of  Gen.  William  Lytic) 
except  for  the  years  1 83 1  to  1 834  yvhen  it  was 
held  by  Micajah  T.  Williams.  J.  R  Warren  was 
the  surveyor  of  the  port  and  depository  of  public 
moneys  for  the  United  States  at  this  time. 
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FROM  THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  TO  THE 

WAR-II. 

THE  CITY'S  GROWTH. 

Tub  City  in  1839  40  — Shaffer's  Directory  — Cincinnati  in   1841  —  Growth  in  Pofiji  ation 
Building  in  tiik  "Forties"— Cincinnati  in  1851  -Jcvr  Before  the  War. 


tiii:  C  ITY  in  iHjo  40. 

The  Cincinnati  Almanac"  of  18  V)  published 
liv  CUvcn  X  Shcpard  contains  a  -mall  map  of 
Cincinnati  with  a  miniature  picture  of  the  landinc 
aii'l  tin-  town  at  the  margin  of  the  map.  This 
cives  tlu  1< nation  of  the  principal  buildings  in- 
cluding tin-  Court  House.  |V>t  (  iflicc  on  the 
north  side  oi  Third  street  cist  «>f  W  alnut,  (lie 
•  incinnati  College.  \\'< « >.  I  war- 1  College.  Mcilical 
College  of  (  >ll|o  on  tile  south  ..I  Sixth  west  j 

d|  Vine,  tile  Western  Museum  on  the  southwest 
corner  oi  Mam  an>l  1'earl  streets,  IVarl  Street 
House  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Walnut  ami  , 
Pearl,  I'.roadway  Hotel  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Second  ami  I'.roadway.  Cincinnati  Hotel  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  From  ami  I'.roadwav.  F\ 
chanjje  Hotel  on  the  Public  l^andmc;  just  west  of 
Svcamore  street.  Dennis. n  Hotel  at  Fifth  ami 
Main  streets.  Mansion  House  on  the  west 
side  of  Main  street  Ik- low  the  canal  almost 
opposite  North  Co  tin  street.  The  map  shows 
the  Miami  Canal  clear  to  the  river  at  the 
mouth  of  Deer  creek  ami  tin*  White  Water 
(  ana!  south  of  IVarl  street  extending  almost 
to  Western  row.  The  map  is  shadctl  to 
show  the  improved  porlions  ,,f  the  city.  This 
in  the  mam  inclmles  all  the  river  fr  uit  fmni 
1 '.tiller  to  lohn  ami  exteiidmc,  hack  almost  to  the 
canal.    The  stretch  west  of  Hum  l*iwcvn  Water 


ami  a  line  a  little  south  of  Fourth  is  almost  en- 
tirely unimproved.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sec- 
tion north  of  Sytnmcs  (Fast  Third! .  ami  east 
of  a  line  ruimitiK  north  of  Fudlow  prolonged  to 
the  canal.  The  space  between  Flm.  ( .coryi-  and 
Western  row  is  hut  slightly  improved  although 
west  of  Western  row  the  improvements  run  as 
far  north  as  Catherine  and  west  to  the  section 
line  (almost  to  MoumH.  I  he  section  tiorih  of 
1  ,'th  was  almost  bare  of  improvements  In  the 
almanac  for  the  following  \<;,r  11X401.  called 
as  was  its  predecessor  "Picture  of  Cincinnati." 
is  ^iycii  a  similar  map  Hie  chances  are  but 
few;  the  principal  additions  are  the  hurvinf; 
grounds,  the  |-  p>s,-o]i;d  ;md  Prcshv  lerian  hint; 
al»>ve  i-?th  and  east  of  Flm  and  the  Catholic. 
Methodist  and  l'apt'st  on  Catherine  west  of  Ful- 
ton iMoimd)  The  Hospital  on  1  _»th  and  I'lum. 
and  1 'rplian  .\s\hun  on  uth  and  Flm  are  a!-, 
show  n  I  hese  two  little  lx*>ks  which  are  miitc 
interestmy  are  very  rare. 

Hie  mineral  ap|*aranco  of  the  city  and  the 
character  of  tin  streets  are  discussed  1>\  an  F„ist 
erner.  W.  C  I. y ford,  who  visijei!  this  cil\  a  few 
\ear«  Ik -fore.  'Ibis  city  struck  him  as  a  pretty- 
place  altlione.il  its  aspect  had  ml  much  diver- 
sity. I  be  public  building  earned  in  their  cx 
ternal  appearance  generally  the  object  for  which 
the\    wire  created  although   the   public  scIkxJ 
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houses  lie  thought  might  be  mistaken  for 
churches.  The  streets  were  paved  but  not  lighted 
and  "some  of  the  dwellings  ujion  them  occupy- 
ing spacious  lots  surrounded  by  shrubbery  and 
closed  with  iron  railings,  could  be  viewed  with 
jealousy  could  they  be  seen  by  some  of  our  At- 
lantic imitators  of  Kuropean  extravagance."  The 
writer  was  struck  with  the  spacious  brick  houses 
elegantly  finished  outside  and  in,  clean  streets 
and  swept  sidewalks.  Main  street  he  found  was 
to  Cincinnati  what  Hroadway  was  to  New  York. 
The  warehouses  were  of  vast  ca|>acily  in  depth 
and  height,  all  of  brick,  many  new,  built  in 
fashion  of  the  most  substantial  manner.  One. 
that  of  Messrs.  Miller  and  Lee,  was  150  feet 
deep  by  75  feet  wide.  The  enormous  pork  busi- 
ness of  the  place  impressed  him  and  he  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  the  process  of  slaying  ami 
preparing  the  hog  in  the  packing  houses.  There 
were  at  that  time  slaughtered  in  Cincinnati  and 
neighborhood,  in  the  -■<>  houses  engaged  in  pirk 
packing.  125.000  hogs  per  year.  This  work  was 
in  charge  of  one  man.  |ohn  \V.  Coleman,  who 
had  gangs  of  oj>cralors  at  most  of  the  slaughter 
houses.  (Western  Address  Directory,  p.  278- 
-•80.) 

An  English  traveler.  Rev.  J.  I.  1'iickiugham, 
visited  the  city  in  1840  and  of  it  he  says: 

"The  private  dwellings  of  Cincinnati  are  in 
general  <|tiite  as  large  and  commodious  as  those 
of  the  Atlantic  cities,  with  these  advantages,  that 
more  of  them  are  built  of  stone,  ami  much  fewer 
of  wood,  than  in  the  older  settlements;  a  greater 
number  of  them  have  pretty  gardens,  rich  grass- 
plats,  and  ornamental  shrublicrics  and  (lowers 
surrounding  them,  than  in  any  of  the  Eastern 
cities;  and.  though  there  is  not  the  same  osten- 
tations display  in  the  furniture  of  the  private 
dwellings  here,  which  is  met  with  at  New  York 
e-|K-cially.  cverv  comfort  and  convenience,  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  elegance,  is  found  in  all 
the  residences  of  the  upper  ami  middle  classes; 
and  it  may  !*•  doubted  whether  there  is  any  city 
in  the  I'nion  in  which  there  is  a  more  general 
diffusion  of  competency  in  means  and  comfort  in 
enjoyments,  than  in  Cincinnati.  The  stores  also 
are  large,  well  filled,  and  many  of  them  as  ele- 
gant in  ap|K-arance  and  as  well  supplied  with 
English  and  French  articles  as  in  the  largest 
cities  011  the  coast,  though  s<rmcwhat  dearer,  of 
course.  The  hotels  are  numerous  ami  good,  ami 
hoarding-houses  at  all  prices  abundant.  The 
Hroadway  Hotel,  at  which  wc  remained,  appeared 
to  ns  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  comfortable  we 
had  seen  west  of  the  Allcghanies." 


Another  visitor  (July,  1840)  was  Mrs.  Eliza 
R.  Steele  of  New  York.  In  a  letter  written  from 
Cincinnati  at  this  time  she  says : 

"As  much  as  wc  hail  heard  of  Cincinnati,  we 
were  astounded  at  its  beauty  and  extent,  and 
at  the  solidity  of  its  buildings.  It  well  merits 
the  name  bestowed  upon  it  here — Oueen  of  the 
West.  Wc  have  explored  it  thoroughly  by  rid- 
ing and  walking,  and  pronounce  it  a  wonderful 
city.  *  *  *  We  s|>ent  the  morning  slowly 
driving  up  and  down  each  street,  along  the  Miami 
Canal,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  city  in  every 
direction,  and  were  quite  astonished — not  be- 
cause wc  had  never  seen  larger  and  finer  cities, 
but  that  this  should  have  arisen  in  what  was  so 
lately  a  wilderness.  Its  date,  you  know,  is  only 
thirty  years  back.  The  rows  of  stores  and  ware- 
houses; the  extensive  and  ornamented  dwellings; 
the  thirty  churches,  many  of  them  very  hand- 
some, and  other  public  buildings,  excited  our  sur- 
prise. Main  street  is  the  principal  business  mart. 
While  in  the  centre  of  this  street,  we  mark  it  for 
a  mile  ascending  the  slope  upon  which  the  town 
is  built,  and  in  front  it  seems  interminable ;  for, 
the  river  being  low,  we  do  not  observe  we  are 
looking  across  it  to  the  street  of  the  opposite  city 
of  Covington,  until  a  stcamltoat  passing,  tells  ns 
where  the  city  ends.  Hroadway  is  another  main 
artery  of  this  city— not.  however,  devoted  to 
business,  but  bounded  ujhwi  each  side  by  rows  of 
handsome  dwellings.  Third.  Fourth,  Seventh. 
N  ine,  ami  many  other  streets,  show  private  houses 
not  surjwsscd  by  any  city  we  had  visited.  They 
are  generally  extensive  ami  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens, and  almost  concealed  from  view  of  the 
passers  by  groves  of  shade-trees  and  ornamental 
shrublxTV.  An  accidental  opening  among  the 
trees  shows  you  a  glimpse  of  a  piazza  or  pavilion, 
where  among  groves  and  gardens,  the  air  may 
Ik-  enjoyed  by  the  children  or  ladies  of  the  fam- 
ily.**   (  A  Summer  Journey  in  the  West.) 

Mr.  Dickens  who  visited  the  city  a  couple  of 
years  later  was  also  impressed  with  its  beauty 
at  this  tune  (  1842)  : 

"Cincinnati  is  a  beautiful  city ;  cheerful,  thriv- 
ing, and  animated.  I  have  not  often  seen  a  place 
that  commends  itself  so  favorably  and  pleasantly 
to  a  stranger  at  the  first  glance  as  this  docs, 
with  its  clean  houses  of  red  and  white,  its  wcll- 
paved  roads  and  footw&ys  of  bright  tile.  Nor 
does  it  become  less  prepossessing  on  a  closer 
acquaintance.  The  streets  arc  broad  and  airy, 
the  shops  extremely  good,  the  private  residences 
remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  neatness. 
There  is  something  of  invention  and  fancy  in 
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the  varying  styles  of  these  latter  erections,  which, 
after  the  dull  company  of  the  stcanihnat,  is  per- 
fectly delightful,  as  conveying  an  assurance  that  i 
there  arc  sucli  qualities  still  in  existence.  The 
disposition  to  ornament  these  pretty  villas  ami 
render  them  attractive  leads  to  the  culture  of  | 
trees  and  flowers,  and  the  laying  out  of  well  kept 
gardens,  the  sight  of  which,  to  those  who  walk 
along  the  streets,  is  inexpressiMy  refreshing  and 
agreeable.    I  was  quite  channed  with  the  appear-  [ 
auce  of  the  town  and  its  adjoining  suburb  Mount 
Auburn,  from  which  the  city.  King  in  an  ampin 
theatre  of  lulls,  forms  a  picture  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  is  seen  to  great  advantage.'' 

SIl.UI  I  K'.s  IMKICIoKV. 

The  city's  growing  imp  -nance  is  evidenced  ( 
b\  the  appearance  of  the  first  directors  of  any 
real  pretensions  from  a  inoderti  point  of  view. 
Ibis  is  generally  known  as  "Shatter's  Advertis- 
ing Directory  for  ttfjo  40''  and  included  not  only  i 
Cincinnati  but  Covington,  Newport  and  I- niton  \ 
and  comprised  names  of  householders,  heads  of 
families,  and  those  engaged  in  business  together 
with  the  State  or  country  of  their  birth.  There 
is  aiso  a  directors  of  the  colored  |»-pulation.  It 
was  compiled  bv  David  Henry  ShatTcr  and  was 
printed  by  J.  15.  Ik  R.  1'.  Doiiough  of  No.  n™ 
Main  strict,  From  this  volume  and  from  that 
of  Mr.  Cist  which  appeared  the  following  year 
can  Ih  obtained  a  fairly  comprehensive  impression 
of  the  city  at  that  time.  It  is  a  I >. - »k  of  over  ;<»> 
pages  and  contains  m  addition  to  the  ordinary 
list  of  nanus  a  bru  t  history  of  the  cily  and  de- 
scriptions of  its  principal  institutions  and  busi- 
ness. Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
lwok  are  the  two  views  of  Cincinnati  included  in 
it.  In  the  b-slv  of  the  l*iok  is  a  lithographic  re-  ' 
production  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  picture 
in  |n>s»e>*ion  of  the  compiler  of  the  director) 
representing  Cincinnati  in  iSxjas  drawn  hs  t  apt.  ! 
I*.  Cutler  This  |>ictnre  has  .ilrc.nK  been  referred  | 
to.  The  frontispiece  is  a  large  folding  litho- 
graphic view  of  Cincinnati  in  1S40.  Hie  view- 
is  taken  from  the  river  and  shows  hut  little  111.. re 
than  the  Public  Landing  In  the  foreground 
on  the  riyer  arc  a  miiiiUr  of  stcanilo  sits  and  in 
the  kick  are  encircling  hills  upon  which  there  ; 
appear  '"  but  ot-,e  or  two  buddings.  The  I  111- 
cinnati  Hotel  at  l-'ront  and  I'.r.ij.ln.n,  the  l.\- 
cbangi-  Hold  oil  f  ront  Mweefi  Sycamore  and 
Mam  and  l-'ranks'  Mimiihi  on  Front  Ik-iwoii 
Sycamore  and  Ci'-aduas  are  the  n  1.  >-t  con.picu- 
ous  buildings  it)  the  t<  t<  ground.  In  (he  buck- 
ground  are  tmir.cro-1*  diurch   -pins,  the  most  I 
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prominent  of  which  are  those  of  (luist  Church 
on  the  north  side  of  Fourth  betyveen  Sycamore 
and  Lroadway  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  two-horned  church  on  the  west  >idc  of  Main 
aln.ve  Fourth,  and  Wesley  Cha|>el.  The  picture 
is  very  interesting  but  grossly  inadequate. 

In  the  directory  appear  many  familiar  names. 
I  'nder  the  head  of  education  are  descril>ed  the 
ColU  ge  of  Teachers.  W<  mm]  ward  C  ollege  and 
High  School,  the  C  atholic  Seminary  and  College, 
I  .am-  Seminary  ,  the  public  schools  and  the  Mcdi- 
cal  College  of  I  ihio.  The  benevolent  organiza- 
tions included  the  Masonic  and  <  »dd  Fellows 
lodges,  the  Young  Men's  P.iblc  Society  of  which 
Salmon  I'.  Chase  was  president,  the  American 
Sunday  School  I 'nion.  St.  Peter's  (  >rphan  Asy- 
lum. St.  Alovsius  <  irphan  House  on  Sixth  1k- 
tween  John  and  Western  row,  Cincinnati  <  »rphan 
Asylum  <m  I'.lm  street.  Cincinnati  Franklin  l  yp'- 
graphica!  Soviets.  Hibernian  l'.enevo|,-nt  Sox-jet y. 
Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Society.  I'm  at - 
iiu-n's  Lethel.  the  House  of  Lmploy incut  for  I'e- 
male  Poor,  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  Western  F.dueatton  So- 
ciety. Charitable  Intelligence  Office  and  the  Ap- 
prentices* Library. 

I  nder  the  caption  •  Scientific''  are  given  the 
Western  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  which 
held  its  weekly  meeting*  at  the  engine 
house  on  Fourth  lx-twccn  Sycamore  and 
Uroadssas  and  Franks'  Museum  and  Callers  of 
Paintings  so  s,,m  to  be  destroyed  hs 
tire.  The  literary  organizations  included  the 
Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association 
which  had  been  organi/--  d  some  live  sears  In  - 
fore  ami  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or- 
ganized <  Molser  22.  lo?«j  Its  president  at  that 
time  was  <  irirTin  Taylor.  Reference  is  als*.  made 
to  the  Cincinnati  and  White  Water  (  anal,  the 
office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  public  lands 
which  sy.is  Waled  at  that  time  in  the  Lytic  man- 
sion on  Lawrence  between  Ssmines  anil  Fourth 
strut-  and  ssas  in  charge  of  b/ckid  S,  Haines, 
surveyor  gmcral.  who  had  succeeded  Robert  T. 
Lstlc  m  iS^S,  Two  institutions,  the  Cincinnati 
Rolling  Mill  on  the  riser  cast  of  Deer  creek  and 
t In-  Washington  P.rewers  situated  on  the  river 
Tn  .1  r  thi  ssater  works,  are  also  mentioned.  In  a 
lote  ssi  are  told  that  the  ale  of  Schult/  X  Com- 
pany ssho  osvncd  the  brewers  was  considered  bv 
judges  to  be  njual  to  the  iui;>orted  article  Men- 
tion :s  trade  of  navigation  on  the  Licking  River 
which  the  State  of  Kentucky  ssas  designing  to 
i-  iptovc  bs  a  system  *  f  locks  ami  dams.  Another 
mtere-ting  piece  of  information  is  the  statement 
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that  during  tin*  preceding  season  joo.ooo  hogs 
averaging  i"5  |>ounds  each  hail  been  slaughtered. 
The  amount  of  money  involved  in  this  industry 
during  that  year  was  estimated  as  $100,000.  A 
list  of  the  periodicals  published  at  that  time  in- 
eluiles  the  Casette  (daily,  tri-weckly  and  weekly  ) 
and  the  Republican  (daily  and  weekly  I  both  •  »t 
the  Whig  |KTsuasion  ;  and  the  Journal  and  Ad- 
vertiser (daily  and  weekly!  of  Democratic  poli- 
tics. The  daily  and  weekly  t  'hroniele  is  denom- 
inated as  literary  while  the  Xtics  and 
Morning  Star,  both  dailies,  were  devoted  to  "gen- 
eral intelligence."  There  was  also  the  Catholic 
Telegraph,  the  Western  Christian  Advoiotc.  and 
the  I'hiianthropist  (the  abolition  organ)  among 
the  weeklies.  The  monthlies  included  the  II  est- 
em  Tcmptvancc  Journal,  the  Hesperian  and  the 
Rose  of  the  I'aHew  each  literary,  and  the  bainily 
\laga:iuc  devote<l  to  general  miscellany.  The 
<  lerman  pa|HTs  were  the  daily  / 'rfksblatt,  the 
Catholic  weekly.  Inend  of  Truth,  and  the  Christ- 
um Apologist. 

In  all  the  old  directories,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  is  that  of  the  advertisements  and 
Shaffer's  Directory  is  not  an  exception;  in  fact 
it  i>  particularly  called  an  "advertising  directory." 
f  rom  these  pages  we  learn  that  Truman  &  Smith 
who  were  located  upstairs  on  Main  sreet  lie- 
twe«n  Fourth  and  Fifth  had  published  500.000 
school  hooks  of  the  "Felcctic"  series.  Fphraim 
Morgan  \-  Company  at  the  old  stand  of  Morgan 
Jt  >.uixay  on  the  west  side  of  Main  between 
Third  and  Fourth  were  publishing  lliblcs.  the 
works  of  Josephns.  and  |tarlicularly  a  series  of 
readers  which  Had  bet  11  adopted  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  city.  Another  publisher  was 
tieorge  (  oticlin  at  No.  55  Main  street,  whose  list 
■  >f  books  tor  sale  inctuded  Judge  Hall's  books 
and  the  lives  of  lloonc  and  I  Hack  Hawk.  At 
the  sign  of  Franklin  Head,  No,  10  Lower  Market 
street.  FK  X  Strong  published  school  U«>ks  ami 
almanacs,  the  latter  ipiite  an  important  feature 
of  the  publishing  business  of  those  days.  Well 
known  names  were  those  of  the  Cincinnati  Type 
Foundry  (  N.  Cuilford.  agent)  ;  I.  t  \.  Joseph,  op- 
tician; (•'.  I  .aw son  Jt  Profilers.  No.  150  Main 
street,  dealers  in  copper,  tin  and  the  like;  Stradcr 
Si  t  iorman.  steamboat  agents:  Tosso  &  Donlas. 
musical  instrument  makers;  < ',.  W  D.  1".  t;.»id- 
hue.  coal  dealers  at  Plum  and  Water  streets; 
John  Pnttiiig.  piano  manufacturer  on  North 
Canal  street  two  doors  east  of  \'ine:  <  leorgc  C. 
Miller,  coach  maker,  and  1'.  IV  J. ones,  publisher. 
It  was  evidently  not  considered  unprofessional  to 
advertise  in  those  days  for  in  the  advertising  : 


pages  we  find  notices  of  John  Frazer  whose  resi- 
dence wa.s  one  mile  northeast  of  town  on  the 
Lebanon  turnpike;  Vaughan  &  C ranch.  McLean 
&  Rankin.  <  >.  XL  Spencer.  Thomas  J.  Strait,  S. 
I\  Chase.  Storer  &  box.  Chase  &  Hall  and  I'rown 
it  McLean  of  the  legal  fraternity;  the  last  named 
tii m  refers  to  Judge  McLean  and  Judge  Unmet 
among  others,  t  )f  the  medical  and  dental  pro 
lession  there  are  several  advertisements.  Dr. 
Charles  I  Sanies  advertises  thai  he  keeps  constant- 
ly on  hand  his  brothers  remedies  for  the  diseases 
tommou  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
names  a  number  of  remedies.  Dr.  Augustin  Ros- 
tang  advertises  himself  as  a  surgeon  dentist  and 
manufacturer  of  mineral  leeth.  <  >thcr  physicians 
are  N  Allen.  Dr.  William  M  til  ford  and  Dr.  Nor- 
man. The  latter,  a  dentist,  offers  to  insert 
"Stockton's  Porcelain  Teeth"  and  to  till  teeth 
with  gold  or  "Xlunroe's  Composition,"  "with  no 
pain  to  the  patient  and  saving  the  most  sensitive 
looih."  Dr.  W  illiam  C.  Lawrence  refers  lo  the 
mayor.  Judge  Storer.  I.  J.  1'aran  and  a  immUr 
of  doctors  including  Drs.  Conner.  Woodward. 
Dodge.  Judkins,  Cross  and  Xlason.  Another 
dentist  was  Dr.  N.  Rogers,  who  offers  to  continue 
his  superior  oj>crations  011  the  teeth  and  invites 
'-■■sam inations  of  Ins  specimens  of  teeth  which  in 
point  of  beauty,  durability  and  usefulness  he  be- 
lieves inferior  to  none  in  the  Cniled  States.  Drs 
Mnssey  and  Worcester  advertised  that  their  office 
at  No.  ti  West  Fourth  street  was  open  by  day 
and  night.  Well  known  drug  stores  were  those 
of  W  S.  and  A.  S.  Xlerrell  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Western  row  and  Sixth  street;  Ce-orge 
S.  Light  on  Sycamore  between  Front  and  Colum- 
bia; Caleb  S.  P.urds.-d  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Mam  ami  Fifth  (sign  of  Dr.  Rush)  :  L.  Kehfuss 
Jt  Kolb  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Mam,  (liarles  ti.  Shane  &  <  'ompany  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Fifth  and  Race  and  Thomas  S. 
Culler,  the  last  named  a  wholesale  druggist. 

A  well  known  building  is  the  Pank  Fxchange 
Hotel  opjiosite  the  l.afa\cttc  and  Franklin  hanks 
on  Third  street,  where  Cicorge  Selves  of  pleasant 
inemorv  offers  to  accommiHlate  Itoarders  man  or 
hoi sc  bv  dav.  week,  month  or  year.  This  well 
known  hostelry  was  one  of  the  most  ]xi|)tilar 
places  in  the  city  and  his  advertisement  is  cer- 
tainly vcrv  appetizing.  In  addition  to  his  regu- 
lar supply  in  season  of  utiails.  woodcocks,  wild 
ducks  and  other  game  as  well  as  delicious  fresh 
oysters  In  Mil  P.altimorc,  salmon  and  fresh  fish 
fioin  the  rivers  and  lakes,  he  offers  salt  water 
fish  from  P.osion  and  New  York  markets.  His 
lupiors  are  the  choicest,  his  wines  the  purest  that 
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money  can  purchase  and  the  invitation  to  gen- 
tlemen who  might  by  business  or  other  causes 
lie  prevented  from  taking  their  meal  at  their 
regular  eating  place  was  accepted  by  a  large 
number  of  the  prominent  citizens. 

Another  peculiar  advertisement  was  that  of 
John  Hates,  Cincinnati  Fxchangc  Hank,  which 
catered  particularly  to  industrious  mechanics 
whose  business  was  on  too  small  a  scale  to  enable 
them  to  have  an  account  with  any  of  the  banking 
bouses  in  the  city.  The  bank  received  notes  of 
all  solvent  banks  in  the  Cnioti  at  par  and  paid 
five  per  cent  per  annum  on  de|>osits. 

An  interesting  illustration  in  the  lmok  is  that  <>f 
the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Company  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Main  streets,  an 
interesting  temple  like  structure  fronting  on 
Mam  street  with  four  Ionic  columns.  <  in  the 
op|K>sile  side  of  the  street  is  shown  one  of  the 
rows  of  horse  prists  which  seem  to  have  lx-en 
<piite  freipieut  in  those  days.  Another  illustra- 
tion is  an  engraving  of  a  store  of  I'latt  Kvens. 
mercer  and  draper  at  that  time  at  No.  140  West 
M;:tn  street.  (  )f  this  a  traveler  writing  in  1K17 
says:  "As  in  every  other  city  there  is  a  print 
more  attracting  than  another — in  this  it  is  Mr. 
Piatt  K vens'  lot  to  Ik."  distinguished — and  the 
front  of  his  store,  with  his  large  plates  of  French 
glass,  through  which  may  U  viewed  every  ar- 
ticle, almost,  of  Fancy,  continues  to  attract 
crowds  of  men.  women  and  boys  from  morning 
till  night— when  the  day  is  pleasant,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  foot  j»assengcrs."  (  \V.  C  Lv- 
ford  in  Western  Address  Directory,  p.  270.  ) 

CINCINNATI  l\  1S4I. 

In  1S4 1  appeared  the  first  of  the  invaluable 
l>ooks.  so  often  referred  to,  eontril.nted  by 
(liarles  l  ist  to  the  history  of  the  city.  ""Cincin- 
nati in  1X41  :  lis  F-arly  Annals  and  l-"uture  Pros- 
pects' gives  a  very  complete  cotis(>cctus  of  the 
city  as  it  ap|nared  at  that  tune.  It  contains 
chapters  on  topography,  history,  the  boundaries 
and  division*,  climate,  imputation  with  their  oc- 
cupations, the  government,  commerce  and  busi- 
ness relations,  meteorology,  geology,  magnetism, 
means  of  trans|>ortation.  publications,  religious, 
charitable  and  lieiievolcnt  institutions,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  scientific  and  eilnc.itioii.il  character, 
tine  arts.  t",rc  department,  water  works  and  in  fact 
on  tin-  whole  siibjeit  mailer  of  the  city.  It  also 
contains  a  number  of  extracts  from  ear'-,  iicvvs- 
papcts  and  a  long  letter  from  Judge  SyTnmes 
referring  to  the  hisiorv  of  the  settletnent  and  a  j 
scries  of  census  sketches  giving  general  in  forma-  ■ 


tion  ascertained  by  the  writer  while  taking  the 
•ensus. 

The  (Herniation  given  in  great  detail  is  dis- 
cussed elsewhere.  The  occupations,  trades  and 
pursuits  were  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
first  included  the  professions  together  with  lil- 
-  rature.  science  ami  fine  arts  in  which  were  4.V4 
jktsous  engaged.  In  commerce  and  navigation 
there  were  2.220  while  in  manufactures  and  me- 
chanic arts,  io.^Vi  ;  in  the  fourth  class  under 
the  head  of  miscellaneous  were  included  agents. 
liarkcejHTs.  barbers,  boarding  and  eating  house 
keepers,  carters,  cooks,  draymen,  gardeners, 
lage  drivers — 1.025  persons. 

The  capital  invested  in  commercial  houses  in 
foreign  trade  and  commission  business  was 
$5,200,000;  that  in  retail  dry  goods,  hardware, 
groceries  and  other  stores,  $12,877,000:  and  in 
the  lumlRT  business.  Si.y.ooo.  The  Chamlier 
of  Commerce  had  Ixen  organized  <  >ctobcr  22. 
|S«,<).  and  met  monthly  at  the  Young  Men's  Mer- 
cantile Library  looms.  Lewis  Whitcman  was 
president.  Henry  Kockey.  s«vretary  and  I!.  W. 
I  L  wsoii,  treasurer. 

There  were  five  incorporated  and  two  tmincor- 
poraled  banks.  Micajah  T.  Williams  was  still 
the  president  of  the  (  >hio  Life  Insurance  &  Trust 
Company,  which  had  lx-en  incorporated  in  1814. 
The  Franklin  Hank  incorporated  the  same  year 
had  for  its  president  John  II.  Groesbcck ;  the 
president  of  the  I^ifavcttc  I'ank  was  Josiah  I-aw- 
rence  and  of  the  Commercial  Hank.  James  S. 
Armstrong.  The  first  of  the  se  banks  had  a  capi- 
tal of  two  million  and  the  others  of  a  million 
each.  1  i.  R.  Gilmorc  was  president  of  the  Hank 
of  Cincinnati.  N.  W.  Thomas  of  the  Miami  Fx- 
(•orting  Company  and  I".  I).  John  of  the  Me- 
chanics' &  I  raders'  I'.ank.  A.  I  Sanies  w  as  cash- 
ier of  John  Hates'  Fxchangc  Hank  while  Tim 
othv  Kiibv  was  the  agent  of  the  Cnited  States 
Hank. 

Seven  insurance  companies  are  enumerated. 
John  J'.  Footc  was  president,  William  Cr.»l 
man.  treasurer  and  F.  Robins,  secretary  of  the 
General  Hoard  of  I'ndcrw Titers.  The  Companies 
listed  were  tlu  Cincinnati  Insurance  Company. 
John  Young,  president :  the  Firemen's  Insurance 
Company.  <  leorgc  W.  NYfT.  j  (resident  ;  Washing' 
ton  Insurance  Company.  William  Goodman,  pre  s- 
ident ;  l  ire  Department's  Insurance  Company. 
David  T.  FHsney.  president;  Canal  Insurance 
Company,  R.  IWhanan.  president  :  Manufac- 
turers' Insurance  Company,  lames  Met 'andless. 
■  president;  an<l  Fmiit.ihle  Insurance  Company. 
1  Cuorge  C.    Miller,  president      <  )f  these  sevm 
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coni|tanit's,  five  ha<l  offices  on  Front  street,  one 
on  lower  M;iin  and  one  on  Third  street.  Sev- 
eral had  branches  on  the  canal. 

The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is 
given  (from  the  census)  as  $14,541,842.  The 
numlx-r  01  hands  employed  was  10.047  and  the 
animal  value  of  tin-  product  was  $17.43.1,070. 

The  so-«-alled  works  of  interior  commimication 
inciudid  canals,  railroads  and  turnpikes.  The 
Miami  Canal  which  had  Uen  finished  in  iSjS 
t<i  Dayton  had  since  Uen  extended  to  I'imia  ami 
was  in  progress  to  Defiance  where  it  was  in  join 
the  Wabash  (.'anal,  making  a  continuous  route 
from  Cincinnati  to  I„*ike  Km.  The  White  Water 
(  anal,  which  was  nearly  finished  and  a)*nu  25 
miles  in  length,  connected  Cincinnati  with  the 
While  Water  Canal  of  Indiana  at  Harrison  on 
the  State  line.  A  mimher  of  locks  were  Iking 
constructed  to  ojh-ii  up  the  Licking  River  to  navi- 
gation. I  he  Little  Miami  Railroad  was  another 
imjMtrtant  means  of  interior  commimication. 

I'ndvr  turnpikes  or  Mac Adan.  roads,  five  are 
mentioned:  The  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  turn- 
pike, the  Harrison  turnpike,  the  l.elianon  and 
Springfield  turnpike ,  the  Cincinnati  and  W<  Mister 
turnpike  and  (across  the  river)  the  Covington, 
tieorgctown  and  I-exington  turnpike.  A  number 
of  subsidiary  turnpikes  are  also  given  which  con 
tied  with  the  principal  turnpikes  at  |>oints  a  little 
distance  from  the  city.  In  all.  t.125  miles  of 
canal,  railroad  ami  turnpikes  concentrating  in 
Cincinnati  had  either  been  completed  or  were 
in  process  of  completion. 

Twenty-nine  periodicals  are  given  by  Mr.  Cist 
as  published  in  Cincinnati  at  this  time.  The  un- 
pretentious character  of  these  papers  is  shown  by 
the  circulation.  Of  the  six  daily  newspa|>ers 
printed  in  the  Knglish  language,  the  Tours,  of 
which  Kdwin  R.  Campbell  was  editor  and  Calvin 
W.  Starbuck  printer  and  publisher,  had  the 
largest  circulation.  1.500  copies.  The  Tublie 
Ledger,  edited  by  C.  H.  [.ayton  and  published 
by  I^nvton  &  Shannon,  printed  1.400  copies  a 
day.  The  ( incinnati  Daily  Gttcette  and  Libert\ 
Hull,  edited  by  John  C.  Wright  and  owned  and 
printed  by  I.'Honimedieu  &  Companv.  printed 
>»oo  copies  daily.  400  tri-weekly  and  2.K00  weekly. 
The  Cincinnati  Republican,  edited  bv  Charles  S. 
Todd  and  published  by  F.  Crahani  and  I.  U.  Rus- 
scll.  issued  700  daily.  300  triweekly  and  Son 
weekly  copies.  The  Advertiser  and  Journal,  of 
which  Moses  Dawson  was  editor  and  Dawson  & 
Hshcr  proprietors,  printed  400  dailv,  150  tri- 
weekly and  1.050  weekly  issues  The  ( incinnati 
Chronicle,  Fdward  D.  Mansfield's  paj>cr.  owned 


and  printed  by  A.  Pngh.  printed  the  modest  num- 
l>er  of  400  daily  and  «/x»  weekly  copies.  These 
papers  we  are  told  were  devoted  to  politics  and 
the  supply  of  the  current  news.  The  Gazette. 
Chronicle  and  Repnlduan.  were  Whig  and  the 
.Advertiser.  Democratic;  the  Times  and  the 
Ledger  professed  lobe  neutral  in  |xilitics  and  were 
"published  on  the  cash  system,  lx-ing  what  are 
commonly  called  penny  pa|Krs."  The  circulation 
of  the  six  Ccrman  papers  was  equally  restricted 
in  munltcr.  Die  i'olksblatt.  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Stephen  Molitor  was  editor  and  pro 
prictor.  published  312  daily  and  1 .41  x »  weekly 
copies.  This  was  the  only  daily  and  was  Demo- 
cratic in  politics.  The  other  Democratic  (ierman 
paper,  the  ( 'naJduiengige  I'resse.  edited  and 
owned  by  I'..  I'.orringer.  was  a  tri-weekly  with  a 
circulation  of  250.  The  W  hig  pa|>cr  winch  had 
Uvn  established  in  1K37  by  Christian  Iturkhalter 
as  the  Westlulur  MerLur  had  In-en  changed 
luring  the  year  1S41  to  Der  Deutsche  1 111  li  est  en 
and  was  published  by  I'.urkhalter  &  llotle  <  Hcf- 
le  v  )  each  week  with  a  circulation  of  500.  A 
Roman  Catholic  paptr  was  the  Wahrhcit's 
f  rcund,  published  by  the  St.  Aloysius  Society 
and  edited  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Henni.  lis  circulation 
was  1.050  a  week.  A  Methodist  weekly  with  a 
circulation  of  1.000  was  the  Christlichc  .Ipolo- 
getc.  edited  by  Rev.  William  N'ast  and  published 
by  Revs.  J.  F.  Wright  and  l.erov  Swormstedt. 
Molitor  was  the  publisher  and  Fdward  Muhl 
the  editor  of  the  l.icht  Vrcund  which  was  pub- 
lished as  a  semi-monthly  with  a  circulation  of 
500.  and  supported  I 'niversalist  principles. 
Wright  and  Swormstedt  were  also  the  publishers 
for  Revs.  Charles  Ftliott  and  L.  I.,  llamlinc  of 
what  was  called  an  F.piscopal  Methodist  pajK-r 
well  known  to  the  present  day  as  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate,  with  a  weekly  circulation 
of  14.000.  'Die  same  publishers  and  editors  wire 
responsible  for  the  monthly  literary  journal,  pub 
lishing  7,000  copies,  known  as  the  Ladies'  Re- 
pository and  Gatherings  of  the  West.  Another 
journal  of  interest  was  the  abolitionist  weekly 
with  a  circulation  of  3.01x1,  -the  Thilantliropist . 
edited  hv  ft.  Kailev.  Jr..  and  |>rinted  by  Samuel 
Alley  Rev.  F.dwaid  Purccll  at  that  time  edited 
the  Catholic  Telegraph  with  a  weekly  circulation 
of  1. too.  while  another  well  known  citizen.  Rev. 
I.  A.  Curlcv.  was  the  editor  and  owner  of  the 
I  "niversalist  monthly  with  a  circulation  of  .2.300. 

Star  id  the  West.  <  >ther  weeklies  were  the 
(incinnati  Obsener.  Western  Episcopal  Ob- 
server. Weitern  Temperance  Journal  and  Yining 
Ladies'  Museum,   while  among  the  magazines 
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were  the  Western  Messenger.  Christian  Preacher. 
Precursor,  Missionary  Herald,  P.iwtgcltst,  West- 
ern  Parmer  and  Gardener  and  Rev.  J.  II.  Per- 
kins' Pamily  Magazine.  There  was  also  a  Coun- 
terfeit Detector. 

The  churches  at  this  time  were  quite  numerous. 
The  Catholic  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  was  still  on 
the  west  side  of  Sycamore  between  Sixth  ami 
Seventh  while  the  (lerman  Catholic  Church  "f 
the  Holy  Trinity  was  on  the  south  side  of  Fifth 
between  Smith  ami  Park.  Christ  Church  and 
St.  Paul's  occupied  the  sites  to  which  their  nanu  s 
are  still  attached  (St.  Paul  Building).  Dr.  J.  L. 
Wilson  was  the  pastor  of  the  l  irst  Presbyterian 
Church,  still  on  the  west  side  of  Main  between 
I -mirth  and  Fifth,  which  with  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  belonged  to  the  ( )ld  School  Ceneral  Assem- 
bly Presbyterian  faith.  The  Xcw  School  was 
represented  by  Dr.  Lyman  Heecher's  church,  the 
Second,  on  the  south  side  of  Fourth  between 
Vine  and  Race,  the  Third.  Sixib  and  African 
Presbyterian.  There  was  also  a  Reformed  Pros 
bvterian  and  an  Associate  Presbyterian.  The 
regular  Baptist  organizations  were  the  Ninth 
Street,  the  First  and  the  African  Itaptist  churches. 
The  Christian  Disciples  were  led  by  Flder  James 
Challen  on  the  west  siilc  of  Sycamore  In-twecn 
Fifth  ami  Sixth.  There  were  seven  Methodist 
Fpiscopal  churches,  headed  by  W  esley  Chapel  as 
well  as  a  Methodist  Protestant  Church  and  an 
Independent  Methodist  Church.  The  Friends' 
meeting  houses  were  two  in  number. — on  the 
south  side  of  Fifth  lietween  Western  row  and 
John  street.  <  Hher  churches  were  three  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  persuasion.  Rev.  W.  H  Chan- 
ning  s  I'nitarian  Church.  Rev.  John  A.  Curlcy'« 
I'nivcrsnlist  (liurch  ami  Rcstorationist  Church, 
the  I'niled  (iennan.  the  t'nited  ( iermau  Protest- 
ant, (ierman  Lutheran.  I'niled  Brethren  in 
Christ,  two  Jewish  synagogue*,  two  Welsh 
churches  (  oik-  Calvinistic  and  the  other  Con- 
gregational) and  Bethel  Chapel.  There  was  abo 
the  Bethel  Society  and  various  mission  and  re- 
ligious educational  societies. 

I'nder  the  head  of  charitable  institutions  were 
included  three  orphan  a*y  buns.— St.  Peter's  at 
Third  ami  Plum.  St.  Al«<>  sins'  at  Sixth  opp-.s.te 
John,  and  the  Cincinnati  «  irphan  Asylum  <>n  F.lm 
near  Ijth.  The  first  two  were  Catholic.  <  »ther 
charitable  institutions  csjHciallv  mentioned  are 
the  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  of 
<  ih to.  the  Hons,-  i>f  Kmployment  for  Female 
I\».r  and  the  Charitable  Intelligence  Office.  The 
Masonic  lodges  included  the  old  Nova  Caesarea 
Harmony  Li>dgc.  N«>,  _> ;  Miami  Lodge.  No.  40; 


I.afayctte  Lodge,  No.  8t  ;  Cincinnati  Command- 
cry  of  Knights  Templar;  Cincinnati  Council, 
No.  2.  ot  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati Royal  Arch  Chapter,  No.  2.  There  was 
also  a  lodge  of  the  Independent  <  *rder  of  t  Md 
Fellows.  Among  other  institutions  of  note  was 
the  Cincinnati  Savings  Institution,  of  which 
(ieorge  W.  Jones  was  president,  and  various 
benevolent  societies,  Caledonian.  Scotch,  Irish, 
temperance,  anti-slavery,  etc.  The  scientific  and 
literary  institutions  included  the  Western  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  Apprentices'  Library, 
and  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

The  common  schools  at  that  time  contained 
about  4.000  pupils  and  1*1  teachers  who  were 
accommodated  in  nine  school  houses  built  of 
brick  and  containing  four  rooms  each.  An  il- 
lustration is  given  of  one  of  these  school  houses 
id  the  style  of  architecture  familiar  to  all  resi 
dent..  «d  the  city.  (This  is  reproduced  in  this 
work.  )  The  Cincinnati  College  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Rev.  T.  J.  Piiggs  was  once  more  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  give  instruction  in  classics  and 
mathematics.  Woodward  College  was  under  the 
1  barge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Aydelott  while  St.  Xavier 
College  was  presided  over  by  Rev.  Mr.  Klet.  Al- 
though there  was  not  m  the  proper  sense  any 
university,  the  various  schools  of  the  city  to  some 
extent  supplied  its  place.  These  schools  included 
Line  Seminary.  Western  Baptist  Theological  In- 
stitute in  Covington,  of  both  of  which  institutions 
engravings  are  given  and  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Theological  Seminary.  There  was  also  the  Cin- 
cinnati I-ayv  School  in  charge  of  Timothy  Walker, 
the  Medical  College  of  <  >hio  and  in  the  <  >hio  Me- 
chanics' Institute  were  classes  in  drawing,  mathe- 
matics and  the  practical  arts.  There  were  said 
to  lie  in  Cincinnati  at  that  time  400  pupils  re- 
ceiving university  and  college  instruction  in  var- 
ious academies.  I.anc  Seminary,  the  Medical 
College  of  (  >hio  and  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute are  discussed  at  length  The  last  named 
which,  had  been  formed  as  heretofore  stated  in 
tSjS  had  wandered  from  the  north  wing  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  Building  to  the  old  -Baptist 
(liurch  on  Walnut  street  ami  afterwards  to  Mrs 
Trollop* 's  Bazaar.  In  iS^S  it  held  an  annual  fair 
for  the  exhibition  of  Western  manufactures  and 
the  encouragement  of  Western  artists,  which  was 
repeated  m  iH.Vi  and  1X40.  These  fairs  which 
commenced  on  the  third  Monday  in  June  of  each 
year  exhibited  ev«ry  class  of  manufactures  and 
were  verv  successful.  Dr.  John  Craig,  the  first 
president  and  prime  m-Air  m  the  organization. 
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had  recently  boon  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  l-ocke. 
At  tliis  time  Dr.  Ijockc  was  delivering  a  course 
<>f  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  on  two  evenings 
of  each  week.  On  Saturday  evenings  popular  lec- 
tures were  delivered  by  different  gentlemen  in  the 
ball  of  the  Institute  on  Third  east  of  Broadway. 
In  this  historic  building  not  only  were  gathered 
the  apparatus  and  collections  of  the  Institute  but 
aNo  those  of  the  Western  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  while  in  the  old  ball  room  decorated 
by  llervieu  was  a  reading  room  ami  saloon.  The 
rotunda  over  the  portico  in.  the  rear  built  for 
paintings  was  occupied  by  a  drawing  class.  1  [ere 
too  were  held  annual  fairs  which  also  occupied 
a  part  of  the  vacant  lot  adjoining.  The  president 
of  the  lioard  at  that  time  was  J.  P.  Foote.  This 
same  cultivated  gentleman  was  the  president  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  I  "so fill  Knowl- 
edge which  had  been  organized  in  March.  1840. 
to  foster  instruction,  by  lectures  and  otherwise, 
in  practical  teaching,  exact  and  mixed  sciences, 
natural  science,  practical  arts,  tine  arts,  medicine, 
law.  jxilitical  economy  and  political  science,  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy,  hi-torv.  languages, 
commerce  and  agriculture,  polite  literature  ami 
statistics.  Other  officers  of  this  interesting  so- 
ciety were  K.  P.  I.angdon,  M.  T.  Williams.  K.  I). 
Mansfield.  J.  II.  Perkins  and  M.  Ilollev.  The 
Eclectic  Academy  of  Music  organized  in  1834 
had  about  too  members  with  a  good  library  of 
music  and  an  amateur  orchestra  of  24  instru- 
ments. Judge  Jacob  I'.urnct  was  the  president 
and  Vutor  Williams,  instrumental  professor. 
Another  musical  society  was  the  Musical  Fund 
Society,  organized  April  H).  IS ^5,  which  had  re- 
cently lvecn  revived  with  J.  Tosso  as  leader  of 
the  orchestra.  A  large  mnnlicr  of  artists  ami 
works  of  art  added  their  influence  to  the  city. 
The  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  had  just 
been  organized  with  Cod  trey  X.  Frankenstein  as 
president  and  John  1,.  Whetstone  as  secretary. 
This  organization  bad  held  an  exhibition  of  150 
piet cs  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  1830  for 
the  pnrp.se  of  obtaining  sufficient  funds  to  pro- 
cure a  collection  of  casts.  They  were  unsuc- 
cessful, from  a  pecuniary  standpoint,  in  the  ex- 
hibition but  in  1840  contributions  ,,f  citizens  per 
untied  the  purchase  of  Mich  a  collection,  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  brought  to  the  West.  An 
exhibition  o|>cn  to  all  Western  artists  was  con- 
templated for  1841  A  great  body  of  Cincinnati 
artists  Ik  long.  , I  to  the  section  of  the  tine  art-, 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  Societv  for  the 
Promotion  of  Ireful  Knowledge 


The  old  familiar  names  still  appear  in  the  dif- 
ferent fire  comjKinies. 

The  Cincinnati  Water  Company  had  just  sold 
out  its  plant  to  the  city  and  Samuel  II.  Davics 
was  the  superintendent  of  the  water  works  which 
comprehended  at  that  lime  J.v>4  miles  of  pi]io 
of  which  four  and  one-fourth  miles  were  iron 
anil  the  rest  wood. 

Fighty-cight  steamboats  were  given  as  belong- 
ing to  the  district  of  (  incinnati  in  January.  1S41. 
Among  these  are  several  familiar  names  such  as 
the  "<  icnoral  Pike."  "Ouecn  of  the  West."  "Pike" 
and  "New  Orleans." 

The  dignity  of  the  I'nited  States  was  upheld  by 
the  Federal  officers  who  at  that  time  were  J.  li. 
Warren,  surveyor  and  dejn>sitory  of  public 
moneys.  Fzekiel  S.  Haines,  surveyor  general  with 
offices  in  the  Lytic  mansion,  and  William  I'.urke. 
postmaster.  There  were  («)  mails  arriving  at 
I  he  city  each  week  and  the  revenue  of  the  office 
lor  the  year  1840  was  $40,815.13. 

The  officers  of  the  city  at  that  time  were 
Samuel  W.  Davits,  mayor;  Janus  Saffin,  mar- 
shal; Samuel  Scott,  treasurer;  and  Joseph  Cost, 
surveyor.  Fdward  Woodruff  was  president  of 
the  City  Council.  Nathaniel  C.  Read,  president 
judge.  J.  W.  Piatt,  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  David  K.  I'.ste.  judge,  and  Dan- 
iel Cano,  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court. 

A  most  valuable  section  of  Mr.  Cist  s  book 
is  taken  up  with  a  chapter  of  "Parly  Annals" 
made  up  of  epiotations  from  early  numbers  of 
the  li'estern  Sp\  ami  Hamilton  Cazette.  Mr. 
Cist  was  not  able  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  earlier 
newspapers  which  he  regarded  as  pn»l«bly  of  lit- 
tle value  I 

Another  important  contribution  is  the  letter  of 
John  (lives  S>  mines  written  to  Jonathan  Day- 
ton fioni  North  I'.end  in  May.  1781;.  which  gives 
a  \crv  complete  account  of  the  settlement  of  the 
purchase.  Another  section  of  the  Umk  is  de- 
voted to  "'Census  Sketches."  which  are  highly 
eulogistic  in  their  character.  Some  of  his  com- 
ments make  amusing  reading  at  the  present  day. 
From  bis  point  of  view  there  were  few  place*  in 
the  I'nited  States  which  more  favorably  im- 
pressed a  stranger  reaching  it  hv  water— 
the  usual  avenue— than  Cincinnati.  "His  eve 
"  glances  upon  that  superb  quae — our  Public 
"  I  binding,  a  space  of  ten  acres,  nearly,  and  a 
"  front  of  almost  one  thousand  feet  — with 
"  which  our  Fa-tcrn  cities  have  nothing  of  the 
"  kind  to  compare,  in  beauty  and  convenience, 
"lie  surveys  it.  along  its  whole  front,  encum- 
"  In-red  with  packages  of  every  description  ami 
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"  to  an  immense  amount — the  foreign  imports,  or 
"  the  domestic  produce  of  the  valley  of  the  Mi- 
"  amis — concentrating  constantly  at  this  |R>int. 
"  The  hurried  arrival  and  departure,  singly  and 
"in  squads,  of  a  whole  battalion  of  drays;  the 
"  unremitting  and  active  lalxir  of  hands,  loading 
"  and  unloading  the  vessels  in  |H>rt ;  the  incessant 

ringing  of  lu  lls,  as  signals  to  passengers  or  the 
"crews  of  the  Ixiats;  the  hrief  and  ahrupt  intcr- 
"  change  of  business  among  the  clerks  on  U>ard, 
"  and  those  belonging  to  the  mercantile  houses  of 
"the  city;  with  a  great  variety  of  sights  and 
"  sounds  of  sul>ordmatc  interest,  forcibly — pcr- 
"  haps  unduly — impress  the  mind  of  a  si  ranger, 
"  by  the  value  set  u|xhi  time,  ami  the  constant  ex- 
"  ercise  of  industry  aroun.l  him,  as  a  fact,  that 
'  he  has  landed  at  a  place  where  business  is  car 
'*  ried  on  u|m>ii  a  large  scale,  ami  among  a  people, 
"who  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  disposi- 
"  lion  to  be  idle." 

Having  disposed  of  the  Public  Landing.  Mr. 
Cist  lakes  his  traveler  along  the  line  of  l!r. Mid- 
way to  Fourth  street  from  which  |»<int  after 
casting  his  eye  easiwardly  to  its  termination 
along  a  row  of  modem  palaces  he  takes  him  to 
the  west  along  the  whole  course  of  that  delight- 
ful street,  "lie  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  broad, 
"well  pa  veil  and  thorough!)  ventilated  streets; 
"  the  number,  variety  and  beauty  of  the  public 
"  buildings ;  the  taste  and  spirit  which  leave 
"  spaces  between  the  private  edifices  for  Imrdcrs 
"  and  sidewalks,  and  furnish  an  avenue  to  l>e- 
"  hold  the  garden  attractions  in  the  rear  of  the 
"  houses,  the  verdure  of  the  grass  plats,  and 
"  fragrance  of  the  shrubbery  which  decorate  the 
"  front  «,f  the  dwellings,  and  the  exhibition  of 
"  flower  vases  in  the  windows  of  those  who  have 
"no  space  except  the  rear  of  their  building-  to 
"cultivate,  lie  will  then  mature  the  lirst  pidg- 
"  inent  he  formed,  and  sav  to  himself,  or  to  Ins 
"  traveling  coiii]>anii>n. — '  I  hese  people  have  taste 
"  to  improve  and  spirit  to  enjoy,  ;|.  well  as  in- 
"  dustry  to  acquire."  " 

It  tins  be  not  enough  to  impress  the  traveler 
he  is  invited  to  extend  his  walks  to  the  suburbs 
which  in  those  davs  wen-  t<>  the  north  anil  west 
wlu  ie  he  will  find  sources  ,,f  en i<  \  no  rit  indc- 
peinielil  of  fashion  and  Width  Mr,  Ci-I  points 
a  contrast  with  the  approach  of  Pitishnrg  whi  te 
"a  dens,  ,-loiid  of  darkness  and  smoke  visible  fur 
some  distance  before  lie  reaches  it  hides  the  cm 
from  the  travelers  cms  until  In  is  m  its  mid-t 
although  half  this  v,  him,  of  smoke  is  pr.xlne.  .| 
bv  household  tin  s,  eo.,1  being  the  ..iit\  in.  I  of  the 
place.      Hie  whole,  ilv   |  Pit t s|,i,t g  i  u  nnd.  r  the 


inthience  of  steam  and  smoke.  The  surface  of 
the  houses  and  streets  ot  that  city  are  so  discol- 
ored as  to  defy  the  cleansing  power  of  water  and 
the  s,N,t  partakes  of  the  bituminous  character  of 
the  coal,  and  falling — color  excepted — like  snow- 
llakes,  fastens  on  1  lie  face  and  neck,  with  a  ten- 
acity which  nothing  but  the  united  agency  of 
soap,  hot  water,  and  the  towel  can  overcome, 
i  o.ii  nnd  the  steam-engine  are  the  pervading  in- 
ihiciicc  of  the  place,  and  over  the  whole  city  the 
seal  and  impress  is— '« ireat  is  Vulcan  of  the 
PiKshurgers.'  I  low  different."  says  Mr.  Cist, 
"is  all  tins  from  t  fnciunati  where  the  manufac- 
tures, with  the  exception  of  a  few,  are  either  set 
m  motion  hy  the  water  of  the  canal  or  arc  in  the 
iiteial  sense,  manufactures- — works  of  the  hand. 
These  last  embrace  the  principal  share  of  the  pro- 
ductive iinhistrv  of  .»ur  mechanics,  and  are  carried 
■  hi  in  the  upper  stories,  or  in  the  rear  shops  of  the 
wafer* inis.  m  which  they  are  exposed  for  sale, 
m  a  variety  and  to  an  extent  which  can  only  Ik- 
realized  from  a  visit  to  the  interior  of  those  es- 
tahiidliik  ills." 

Pages  ,.f  description  could  not  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  contrast  Itetwccn  the  (  incinnati  of 
iS.ji  and  the  Cincinnati  of  to  da\  than  this  in- 
genuous comparison. 

Among  the  industries  which  are  particularly 
comm.  tiled  noon  by  Mr.  Ci-t  are  those  of  bcil 
nukinir.  philosophical  and  mathematical  instru- 
ment making  and  the  manufacture  of  hollow 
ware.  s,iddhr»  and  cotton  spinning  machines, 
Another  of  the  most  nu]>oriaiit  industries  and 
one  w  hi.  li  rcilcctcd  great  light  on  the  character 
>t  tin'  business  of  the  city  at  that  t ittic  was  the 
manufacture  of  steam  vessels  of  which  \  \  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  s..V"  tons  were  built  in  Cincin- 
nati in  iSio  at  a  cos|  ,.f  $:;<).;. 500. 

Almost  a  million  Ixmks.  valued  at  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollar >,  were  published  in  the  city 
during  the  preceding  vtar. 

In  view  of  the  recent  sales  of  projKTty  in  the 
cit\.  Mr  (  tsP>  comnieiiis  on  values  at  that  time 
arc  of  sjK-eial  interest.  II*.  states  that  in  lS<>J 
i  than  St.. i,e  paid  Jo,  I  W  illiams  for  the  three 
i..is  at  the  northeast  e..nier  of  Fourth  and  Vine. 

ext.  tiding  150  feet  ■  11  \  Ule  bv  J.  »  1  f.vt  IHI  Fourth, 
the  slim  of  Sj.sv  Stone  afterwards  sold  this 
pr.  .pen.  and  in  tS.Vi  I"'  repurchased  a  part  of 
it  long  alw  vi  tin  corner,  ki  f. .  t  iroiit  ..n  \  ine 
bv  _»i«i  fi  el  m  depth  lie  w  is  (.Mi-ed  to  pay 
I.  r  tin--  Si!"  a  I  tout  l'-.t  .  r  Ji.u.i  for  the 
of  win.  i»  «..ii!'l  make  tin  value  of  his  original 
e-:iir..t  mg  tin  crn.  r  lot  a?  the  same  price, 
(s  11  m,  h  as  S;-s....i      Saivtiel  Stitt  in   iS,.,  pur- 
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chased  of  Col.  John  Kiddle  a  lot  on  the  Public 
Landing,  60  feet  front,  where  the  Fxchange  Hotel 
stood  fur  so  long  a  time,  for  the  sum  of  St, 200. 
In  1X33  he  leased  this  projicrty  on  jRrjictual  lease 
lor  $1,200  a  year.  Mr.  Cist,  writing  in  1841. 
regarded  the  tract  as  worth  $3,000  per  annum 
as  a  |K-rmanent  ground  rent.  In  1830  John  H. 
CiroesWck  paid  tor  the  Cincinnati  Hotel  prop- 
erty at  the  northwest  corner  of  Front  and  Hroad- 
way  the  sum  of  $5,200.  He  subsequently  leased 
the  tract  for  to  years  to  Joseph  Darr  for  $4,000 
|>er  annum.  Darr  made  some  alterations  in  the 
building  and  rented  it  for  $7/100  \kt  year,  being 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of 
more  than  $i26,ixx).  Lot  77  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Front  and  Main  was  sold  in  17X0, 
for  $2  and  in  1703  Colonel  Ciibson  offered  to 
sell  it  for  $100.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Cist's  writ- 
ing the  property  was  renting  for  $1 4,2sO,— six 
jht  cent  interest  on  $237,500.  A  one-sixth  part 
of  Veatman's  Tavern  lot  on  the  east  side  of 
Sycamore  al»ovc  Front  street  was  renting  at 
that  time  for  $2,860  on  a  valuation  of  $47/167, 
making  the  original  lot  27  worth  $286,000.  Com- 
mercial Row,  a  block  of  eight  buildings  belong- 
ing to  ( leorge  \V.  Jones  fronting  too  feet  on 
Main  by  60  feet  on  Front  and  Water  streets  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Public  landing,  rented  in 
1841  for  $6,5<x)  per  annum,  being  six  per  cent 
interest  on  $108,067.  This  occupied  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  original  lot  which  in  the  early 
days  sold  for  $2.  Lot  51  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Front  and  Sycamore  rented  at  the  same  t>me 
for  $10,200  per  annum.— a  six  per  cent  invest- 
ment fin  $137,000.  Attention  has  already  W-cn 
called  to  lot  135  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Third  and  Walnut,  the  site  of  the  present  Ma- 
sonic Temple.  This  was  willed  by  William  Mc- 
Millan in  1804  to  (he  Nova  Caesarea  Lodge  and 
was  regarded  as  of  such  slight  value  as  to  be 
allowed  to  be  sold  for  taxes.  It  rented  in  1841 
for  $2400  a  year.  I-ot  1 10  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Third  and  Main  was  sold  in  1804  by 
Moore,  who  paid  $2  for  it.  for  $800.  It  was 
subsequently  sold  in  J S 1 4  in  two  parts  for  the 
aggregate  amount  of  $4,000.  The  south  half 
sold  in  1814  for  $4,000.  two  years  later  for 
$6,i»jD.  and  in  iXjX  for  $15,000.  In  1S30  the 
corner  reduced  to  20  bv  26  feel  was  leased  for 
10  years  for  $2.ot»)  per  annum.  Mr.  Cist,  were 
he  living  to-day.  would  W-  as  much  surprised  at 
the  later  ehange  in  relative  values  of  these  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  property  as  he  was  at  the  in- 
crease during  the  first  half  century  of  the  city's 


existence;  that  was  the  day  of  three  and  four- 
story  buildings,  this  the  day  of  sky-scrapers. 

Among  the  public  buildings  contemplated  at 
that  time  was  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
(St.  Peter's),  which  was  to  lie  built  on  Fighth 
street  between  Plum  and  Western  row.  At  that 
time  a  hospital  at  the  western  end  of  the  lot  was 
contemplated,  which,  however,  was  never  built. 

Another  side-light  on  the  city  life  is  given 
by  the  discussion  on  fuel  which  at  that  time  was 
principally  wood.  Mr.  Cist  advances  five  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  use  of  coal:  It  is  more 
portable  and  convenient  both  to  receive  and 
store  away;  it  is  much  cheaper,  coal  Wing  12'j 
cents  a  bushel  and  wood  $3.50  per  cord ;  it  is 
safer  W>th  in  burning  by  day  ami  keeping  alive 
by  night ;  it  requires  less  care  and  attention ; 
and  lastly  is  more  easily  rekindled  in  the  morn- 
ing after  Wing  covered  up  in  the  night.  The 
sabs  in  coal  yards  during  the  year  1840  were 
t,3o.<x»o  bushels. 

In  the  appendix  a  contributor,  J.  W.  Scott, 
writes  elaborately  to  sustain  the  proposition  that 
within  100  years  from  that  time,  that  is  to  say 
in  1041,  Cincinnati  will  lie  the  greatest  city  in 
America  and  that  in  the  year  2<xxi  the  greatest 
city  in  the  world.  The  arguments  adduced 
which  were  regarded  by  Mr.  Cist  as  unanswer- 
able are  certainly  interesting;  the  reader  is  re 
t'errcd  to  the  book  for  them. 

Interesting  features  of  this  series  of  most 
valuable  Woks  are  the  illustrations.  The  frontis- 
piece gives  a  view  of  the  Public  I  ending  taken 
from  the  Main  slrctt  end.  Another  engraving 
is  that  of  the  Pearl  Street  House  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Walnut  ami  Pearl.  With  its 
recessed  porticoes  overhanging  its  entrance  and 
the  ornamental  iron  balcony  surrounding  it  and 
tall  pilastirs  mi  ils  Walnut  street  front,  it  was  a 
ver\  iui|x«sii]g  structure.  The  Foote  resilience 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Vine  forms 
the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  picture.  To  the 
left  across  Vine  street  is  the  obi  I'.urnet  residence 
ami  grounds  subsequently  occupied  as  Shires' 
<  iarden.  Fast  of  the  Foote  residence  is  the  <  >dd 
Fellows'  Hall  in  which  building  was  located  the 
Post  <  tflice. 

In  the  advertising  pages  is  given  an  illus- 
tration of  the  "Fmigrants'  <  HVice"  of  Thomas 
Finery,  real  estate  and  money  agent  at  Xo.  1 1 
Fast  Fourth  street,  just  W-yond  Main.  Almost 
too  pages  of  advertising  in  which  are  many 
well  known  nanus  conclude  the  Wiok.  Among 
the  most  familiar  are  those-  of  Truman  &  Smith. 
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publishers  ;  Sellcw  &  C  otnpam ,  I'.rittama  ware  ; 
K.  it.  Hinman,  gloves ;  T.  llradford  &  Comjiany. 
millstones;  W.  Tcasdalc.  dye  house;  Lotzc  ft 
l-ohn.  furnaces;  W.  M.  Lorry,  attorney :  F. 
ft  C.  Audrcss,  wal!  paper;  IWtcr  ft  (iambic, 
soap  and  candle  manufacturers;  W.  1'..  Wiswell. 
picture  frames;  John  Itritling.  pianos;  Jones 
&  Kammclsbcrg,  cabinet  ware;  Sidney  S.  Jack- 
son, nurseryman;  kesor  s  Foundry;  A.  H. 
F'rnst,  nurseryman;  M.  Dodswortli.  coal:  1'.  I'. 
James,  Ixtoks;  Mitchell  ft  Moore,  furniture; 
Maker  &  Von  I  Mini,  lamps;  Ceorgc  \\  t "offin 
ft  Company,  brass  foundry;  1.  ft  I*.  I'.mce,  car- 
riages; Miks  (ireenwoinl,  Faglc  Foundry; 
Joseph  ft  James  llopplc.  tobacco  and  smitT ; 
St  ore  r  ft  I'oiid.  attorneys;  John  Ju-ti-,  tador : 
Nathan  I  taker,  tailor;  S,  Menken,  cutler;  Titer 
tiibson,  plumber;  Townscnd.  Hills  ft  Couipauy, 
white  lead;  P.  Wilson,  saddler;  Joseph  Jonas, 
broker;  C.  \V.  Durv  ft  Company,  piano-;  C. 
Itakhaus.  druggist  ;  F.  I  .aw  son  ft  llrotlu  r-,  cop- 
|K-r  ami  tin;  Mitchell.  Moore  ft  Company,  chairs; 
and  Dr.  J.  II.  I'ulte.  Fven  the  artists  conde- 
scended to  advertise  and  in  the  list  are  given  J. 
II.  Iteard,  <).  N.  Frankenstein.  W.  I'.  I'.rannan. 
A.  I'.aldwin.  T.  \V.  Whittridge.  S.  S.  F>oti. 
John  C  ranch.  J.  It.  I'lagg,  T.  Dawson.  T.  V. 
I'eticolas.  J.  <  ».  (.orinan  and   Thomas  Campbell. 

iiKounr  tx  i-oiti. atiox 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  century 
of  Cincinnati's  life,  the  city  was  a  growing  and 
pros|Hrous  community  staniling  seventh  among 
the  cities  of  the  country  and  bidding  fair  to  gain 
a  more  important  relative  position  m  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  Slate  of  <  >hio  which  at  the 
census  of  iSoo  had  ranked  iSth  in  order  had 
to  years  later  advanced  to  the  I  At  It  position  ami 
by  iSjo  was  the  fifth  in  the  order  of  States,  At 
this  time  \  irginia.  which  had  previously  been 
the  fust  State  in  imputation,  yielded  to  New 
York  and  rlropped  to  second  place.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  third  and  North  t  arolina  fourth. 
During  the  following  decade  <  'bio  m-'ved  up 
one  place,  passing  North  C  arolina  which  dropped 
to  fifth  place  During  the  same  -pace  •  !  tunc 
Pennsylvania  bad  passed  \ "irginia.  In  iS.jo 
(  ihio  displaced  Virginia  and  t-"k  tile  third  place 
being  surpassed  ill  |h  >| ml,!  i,  ,\\  h\  N  ew  York  and 
Pi  iinsv  Kani  I  alone  I  1 » t  -  relative  p.  ~it :.  m  was 
maintained  bv  the  State  until  the  census  ,,f 
iSoji.  when  Illinois,  a  part  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  displacid  ''111",  which  is  iioyy  the 
fourdi  stair  in  the  1  m.ai  in  |»ittt  of  p-  ■pttla- 
tion        l  lie  |«  .pulation  of  the   Stare   m  is.jo 


was  1.51^.4117.  Hamilton  Count)  was  much  the 
largest  count \  in  the  State,  having  a  population 
of  80.105.  Its  nearest  competitors  were  Kich- 
land  County,  with  a  population  of  a  little  over 
j4.i»m».  ami  Columbiana  County  with  a  tiopula- 
i.011  of  a  little  over  40,000.  (If  this  vast  com- 
munity Cincinnati  was  the  commercial,  political 
and  social  center  and  in  fact  its  preeminence 
c Mended  throughout  the  entire  West.  The  only 
city  in  the  Western  country  that  surpassed  it  in 
population  was  New  <  >rleans  which  had  a  |n>j>- 
alatioti  of  a  little  over  100.000.  Cincinnati's 
rale  oi  increase  had  Ikcii  surprising.  In  1K00 
1s  population  was  750:  this  had  increased  in 
1K10  to  j. 540.    In  the  census  showed  alxmt 

■>.<*»>  inhabitants,  in  18^0  -4.i\U  and  in  1X40 
4'\tS_>  K»n.^8>.  < 'f  course  the  rate  of  in- 
crease during  the  first  feyy  years  of  the  city's 
.■Mstenee  was  greatest.  As  the  numbers  were 
so  small  at  the  outset  a  comparison  of  percent - 
iges  should  not  include  the  first  few  decades. 
The  percentage  of  increase  from  1810  to  l8jo 
was  approximately.  278 ;  during  the  following 
decade  it  was  I  ,S  and  from  iS  yo  to  1840.- 87. 
Mich  a  iarge  percentage  of  gain  was  never 
shown  again  111  the  history  of  the  city,  excepting 
.11  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850,  during  which 
time  the  cits  added  to  its  population  oyer  (wj.ooo 
•K-ople.  guing  it  a  total  population  in  1X50  of 
>ycr  115.000.  a  gain  of  150  per  cent.  In  the 
decade  closing  with  |8<io.  45.fi>>.  people  were 
addid  to  the  population,  an  increase  approxi- 
mately of  40  |«  r  cent.  that  during  the  period 
mder  .lisctissi. .11  m  this  chapter  the  city  in- 
creased fr.  111  a  little  oyer  4<\<xx>  in  population 
to  I'll. 044.  adding  during  the  jo  years  aNutt 
iis.'K>)  inhabitants  or  more  than  one-third  <d 
the  present  total  population  of  the  city.  It  must 
'  .-  rciik-mlKTcd  that  during  this  whole  time  con 
sid<  rable  terrii'-iA  yy.as  added,  im  hiding  I  ulton 
and  the  section  of  Mill  Creek  township  betyyeeii 
l.iU-rU  and  McMillan  streets,  s,,  that  this  |kTkhI 
. u n [i t.- -1  h  11.1I1K  represents  the  lime  of  t  mcin- 
...  ill's  ^:,,nesi  actual,  if  not  relatiye.  increase. 
During  110  oih,  r  two  decade-  of  the  city  s  life 
..i:e  largi  a  ntiicl>T  i  f  |H-opIe  added  to  its 
•oii'.itioii.  by  natural  men  asc  and  auncxalion. 
I  In  .mill  \  at  :<>u  of  I  idlnn  look  j.lace  in  1X54 
Nccor-'mg  to  tee  \-i  n«u»  oi  1  Sv  1,  Ftllton  toyyn- 
■'r.p  e-in».,iM,.'  a  |    ■]  ill  la !  n  ti  of  fills  seC- 

'1011  it  will  be  r  -ne-nbei.sl  cotwi.|e.|  principally 
■  t  -im  '  i-g  -tr,,t  King  bitwe.-n  the  lulls  and 
•:;<•  riy«  t  '"-l  <■,,*'.  "I  the  ongmal  city  limits.  It 
wa-  in.  'n.'.d  I1  1  a  ltn<  in  yyliat  yva»  known 
a-  (In    1  ouni   l.i\r:;o  and  the   yilLigc  was 
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largely  given  over  to  industries  conecti'd  with  the 
river. —  lumber  yards,  sawmilts  ami  shipyards. 
I  lie  territory  north  of  Liberty  street  annexed  in 
iSjS  am t  1850  contained  in  1S50  less  than  20,- 
000  | *.  1  (illation  (  10.330). 

Taking  tin-  original  city  territory,  tin-  increase 
i>  not  so  great  in  the  let)  wars  |>rior  to  tin-  war 
"tin-  ten  bail  years."  The  territory  which  in 
1S40  hail  4O.000  inhaliitatits.  contained  ten  years 
later  1/ 1.000  anil,  in  1X/0.  i.ii.txxi.  Therefore, 
from  1850  to  i8<«>  the  increase  was  hut  little 
more  than  from  1830  to  1X40.  This  re«hices  the 
percentage  of  gam  irom  1X40  to  1850  to  about 
u»f  ami  from  1X50  to  iXio  to  a  tritle  oyer  31, 
the  smallest  percentage  in  its  historv  up  to  that 
date. 

The  character  of  the  imputation,  however, 
was  such  as  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  Com- 
munity. In  1840  the  city  contained  23.201  white 
males  ami  20.XO3  white  females.  lhe  colored 
jxipulation  was  very  small  anil  included  1,014 
males  and  1.244  females.  ( >f  the  white  people 
h\  tar  tlie  largest  number  were  hetween  the 
aiv-s  of  20  and  30.  (  if  this  age  there  were  7.321 
white  males  ami  5.238  white  females.  The  next 
largest  group  among  the  males  was  that  he- 
tween the  ages  of  30  and  40,  which  included 
t.8<»>.  In  this  group  there  were  2.723  females. 
Among  the  females  this  tutmher  was  slightly- 
surpassed  by  children  under  5  years  of  age.  The 
colored  population  were  very  deficient  in  chil- 
dren. This  same  statement  curiously  enough 
applied  to  (lie  families  of  Germans  who  had 
fewer  children  relatively  than  their  older  fellow 
residents.  The  (iermans  at  that  time  numbered 
28  jkt  cent  of  the  p initiation  and  included  14.- 
1O3  persons,  surpassing  in  numbers  all  other 
foreigners  In  1X40.  54  |>cr  cent  of  the  popula- 
nm  were  Americans.  28  per  cent  (iermans.  16 
per  cent  front  (ileal  Pritain.  1  per  cent  from 
France  and  Italy  and  the  remaining  1  per  cent 
from  all  other  countries.  The  males  enumerated 
trorn  Great  P.ritain  included  7X0  from  Fngland. 
~.\2  from  Ireland.  3<«>  from  Scotland  and  X4 
from  Wales.  (  >f  the  adults  nearly  one  half 
were  foreigners,  every  State  of  the  I'nion  and 
almost  every-  part  of  Fnrope  were  represented 
in  the  pipnlation  at  that  time.  So  far  as  the 
States  were  concerned,  speaking  °f  males  only. 
Pennsylvania  predominated.  The  population 
of  the  city  included  I. 10  natives  of  that  State- 
as  against  i.tti  natives  of  <  iliio.  N'eyv  Jersey 
furnished  J>>$  and  New  York  07.'.  so  that  the 
Germanic  states  with  a  contribution  to  the  popu- 
lation  of  3.440  males,  almost  equated  in  number 


the  natives  of  the  four  States  mentioned.  The 
oilur  States  that  contributed  a  considerable 
number  of  males  were:  Virginia,  510;  Mary- 
land, 537;  Massachusetts.  414;  Kentucky,  349: 
Connecticut.  230;  and  Vermont.  118. 

Population  statistics  are  in  themselves  not 
interesting,  but  they  show  liettcr  than  any  other 
method  the  development  of  the  city.  In  1X40 
the  most  populous  ward  in  the  city  was  the 
Fifth  Ward,  extending  from  Main  to  I  turn 
and  from  Sixth  to  Liberty.  This  circumstance 
shows  more  than  anything  else  how  the  city  had 
lung  since  grown  beyond  its  original  limits.  This 
ward  contained  1^.34 1  |«cople,  of  whom  almost 
one  half  (4.320)  were  (iermans  and  310  were 
colored  persons.  The  First  Ward  with  7.800. 
people,  of  whom  3/130  were  Germans  ami  >/») 
colored  persons,  was  second  in  population. 
This  ward,  lying  cast  of  Main  and  north  of 
Fourth,  was  also  entirely  outside  the  original 
settlement  of  the  city,  In  the  early  days  it  has 
been  seen  that  the  principal  population  lay  in 
what  was  in  1X40  the  Third  Ward  in  population 
and  name,  including  7.320  inhabitants,  of  whom 
|.<)| .2  were  (iermans  and  n/>  colored  Next  in 
turn  was  the  Fourth  Ward,  which  covered  the 
lower  level  fronting  on  the  river  from  Main  to 
Western  row.  In  this  ward  were  K0X7  per- 
sons, of  whom  hut  i)i/>  were  Germans  ami  507 
colored  persons  The  Second  Ward,  which  lay 
just  above  the  Fourth,  extended  as  far  north  as 
Sixth  street,  included  5.370  |xrsons,  of  whom 
1,137  were  Germans  and  <io  colored.  Not  far 
behind  was  the  Seventh  Ward,  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  city  beyond  Sixth  and  Plum,  with 
4.813  inhabitants,  including  1.473  Germans  and 
73  colored  persons.  The  Sixth  Ward,  running 
aiong  the  river  beyond  Central  avenue  to  Mill 
(  reek  was  the  smallest  in  population  in  the  city 
and  included  4.577  inhabitants,  of  whom  005 
were  Germans  and  38  colored  jhtsoiis.  This 
gave  a  total  population  of  40,382.  of  whom  14.- 
103  were  Germans  and  2,258  colored. 

During  the  10  years  that  followed  there  was  a 
very  large  accession  of  foreigners,  particularly 
of  (iermans  and  Irish,  -u  that  in  the  census  of 
1850  the  foreign  horn  citizens  still  retained  their 
proportionate  strength.  Mr.  Cist  (Cincinnati 
in  1851.  p.  45)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  ciiisns  for  1850  was  taken  at  a  time  when 
the  cholera  was  raging.  As  a  result  of  this  not 
only  did  the  city  sustain  a  loss, — 4.832  deaths 
011  this  score. — but  the  population  returns  were 
farther  reduced  from  the  still  greater  numbers 
win  tied  b\  reason  of  the  pestilence.    For  weeks 
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even  form  <>f  conveyance  was  filled  with  fugi- 
tives, most  of  whom  <li<i  not  return  in  time  to 
be  included  m  tin-  enumeration  of  inhabitants. 

The  census  taken  that  Near  showed  the  pall- 
iation in  wards  one  to  10  in  the  following 
numhers:  0.845;  **.-Lt;  7/><>8;  lo.'t^j;  5,283; 
'>-(,M}  -  '>-34S-  '4~4--G  '°.7°5;  and  13.032;  wards 
11  and  12,  north  of  Liberty  street,  eontained 
I0.33O  people,  of  whom  but  </)  were  colored. 
'Hie  greatest  colored  ])oj)ulation  was  in  the  Ninth 
Ward.  810;  the  Fourth  had  503:  First.  434;  and 
Sixth,  401.  The  town-hips  in  the  ncighltorhood 
of  the  city  were  pipulatcd  as  follows:  Fulton, 
3-32J :  M'"  Creek.  0.287;  Columbia.  2,410; 
Spnecr.  1.050;  (.recti,  3,051  and  Delhi.  1.1*4-- 
t  >f  these.  114  were  colored  (  107  in  Mill  Creek  ). 
There  was  a  total  of  ii.>,j«i  whites  and  3.17.* 
coloreil  persons— a  grand  total  of  115.438. 
From  the  various  parts  of  the  I'nited  States 
came  55.4*18.  of  whom  33.258  were  natives  of 
Ohio;  IVntis> Ivania  stood  second,  with  a  contri- 
bution of  5.005.  followed  b\  New  York.  3.3.3 1  : 
Virginia.  -.370:  Kentucky.  2.223 ;  Man  land. 
I.M13;  New  Jersey,  1.540;  Indiana.  1.250;  and 
Massachusetts,  i.ifVi.  The  other  Stales  con- 
tributing were  Connecticut.  Louisiana.  Vermont. 
Maine.  Tennessee,  Delaware.  New  Hampshire. 
Mississippi.  North  Carolina.  Illinois.  Rhode  Is- 
land. District  of  Columbia.  South  Carolina. 
Georgia.  Missouri.  Michigan.  Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas. Iowa.  Texas.  W  isconsin  and  Florida  in 
the  order  named.  (  >f  the  foreigners  30.0.-8 
came  from  Get  mam.  13,010  from  Ireland.  3/»")0 
from  Fngland.  820  from  Prance.  771  from  Scot- 
land. 444  from  Wales.  338  from  Canada,  171 
from  Italy.  154  from  Switzerland  and  130  from 
Prussia,  'nie  remaining  foreigners  were  made  up 
of  natives  from  Holland,  Poland.  Nova  Scotia. 
West  Indies.  OucIhc  Denmark.  Ilelgium,  Mex- 
ico. Russia.  Norway.  Spain.  Isles  of  Jersey  and 
Man.  Greece.  P.razil.  Africa,  Portugal.  New 
lirunswick,  China,  Guatemala,  the  Isles  of 
Wight.  Guernsey  and  France.  Newfoundland. 
Turkey  ami  Australia.  The  foreigners  numbered 
in  all  51.171.  The  remaining  population  were 
included  under  the  classification  "At  Sea"  and 
"Cnknown." — 8.7^);  and  of  the  "I'nknown" 
the  greater  number  were  natives  of  the  I'nited 
States  The  central  wards  of  the  city  con 
tained  the  larger  proportion  of  ihc  native 
population  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
Irish  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river 
and  the  Germans  in  the  northern  pari  of  the  city, 
a  large  prop«rlion  "<  >ver  the  Rhine."  as  the 
region  lx\ond  the  canal  was  called     The  last 


to  a  great  degree  owned  the  property  they  occu- 
pied, and  the  high  price  of  ground  in  the  active 
business  regions,  together  with  its  preoccupation 
for  other  purposes  than  sites  for  dwellings,  hail 
concentrated  them  along  the  northern  line  of  Cin- 
cinnati. It  was  recognized  even  at  that  time 
that  it  was  to  the  industry  of  foreigners  that 
<  mcmnati  was  indebted  in  a  great  degree  for  its 
rapid  growth.  Their  presence  had  accelerated 
the  execution  of  the  public  improvements  and 
had  given  an  impulse  to  the  manufacturing  oper- 
ations without  which  they  could  hardly  have 
reached  the  extent  and  importance  attained  at 
that  tune.    (Cincinnati  in  1851.  p.  48.) 

Dr.  Drake  was  of  the  opinion  that  of  all 
classes  of  foreigners  the  Germans  soonest  as- 
similated to  the  great  mass.  It  took  |,ut  one 
generation  to  obliterate  all  the  distinctive  marks 
of  this  race — even  of  language,  usiialh  a  most 
tenacious  feature.  (  >n  the  contrary,  the  Irish- 
man whose  dialect  docs  not  differ  much  except 
in  accent  and  tone  from  ours,  retained  his  family 
identity  for  several  generations;  this  is  also 
true,  but  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  Fnglish  and 
Scotch.    (Cincinnati  in  1851;.  p.  i««o.  i 

The  census  of  i8f«.»  showed  a  puliation  of 
101,044.  Of  this  157.313  were  white  and  3.731 
colore>l.  The  largest  pipulatioti,  18.51/.,  was  in 
the  uth  Ward,  and  the  smallest.  4.0.25.  in  the 
17th  Ward,  in  which  last  ward  there  lived  but 
one  colored  man.  The  largest  colored  pipula- 
tioti was  in  the  13th,  078.  and  in  the  4th,  825. 
The  total  foreign  population  at  this  time  was 
73.014.  (  )f  these,  the  natives  r.f  the  German 
states  comprised  the  greatest  nutnlHT.  43,0.1!. 
(45.71'.".  V  Ireland  came  next  with  l>>.375 
its  quota.  Fnglan-I  contributed  3.730,  Scotland 
021.  P.rilish  America  881.  France  1,884  and  other 
countries  2.8)2. 

The  population  of  the  ward-  of  the  city .  from 
one  to  17.  inclusive,  was  as  follows;  7,371; 
4.158;  8.313;  11.338;  $<U":  7-7'tW  7 'V 
20-';  0.057;  11.51.,;  i-'v"^:  18.51/1;  7.537: 
0.035;  11.040;  10.O70:  and  4.025. 

In  the  Directory  of  1840  tin  opening  of  the  Mi- 
ami ("anal  ami  the  introduction  of  stone  coal  are 
given  as  important  contributing  eait-e-  to  the  de- 
velopment of  many  kinds  of  manufactures  which 
rc-nltcd  tn  the  wonderful  increase  of  population 
and  building  in  the  20  year-  from  1820  to  1840. 
In  1832.  after  the  veto  of  the  hank  bill,  real 
estate  fell  almost  as  it  hail  ri-cn  and  wiM-acrcs 
prophesied  that  I'incinnati  was  on  the  retro- 
grade track;  thev  -aid  her  growth  had  lx-en 
unnatural  and  her  downfall  certain.    During  the 
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Mvcn  years  following,  in  the  teeth  of  suspen- 
m.iis  ami  hard  times  she  had  increased  50  per 
cent  and  during  the  last  of  these  years,  tile 
h.udist  of  all,  no  fewer  than  300  (  l  ist  says 
.(04)  substantial  brick  and  stone  buildings  had 
been  erected,  so  that  the  writer  of  the  directory 
at  that  time,  though  business  was  torpid,  the 
river  low  and  money  a  nonentity,  could  say  that 
(  incimmti  was  more  truly  and  genuinely  pros- 
perous than  ever  before.  (Directory  of  1840. 
p.  4X2.) 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  decade  to  follow 
(he  Little  Miami  Railroad  gave  its  aid  to  the 
development  of  the  city,  followed  in  the  next 
decade  by  other  roads.  The  railroads  were  not 
such  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  city  as 
the  canal  had  Ik-cII.  This  waterway  added  to 
the  river  facilities  was  the  agency  that  made 
Cincinnati  a  great  city.  What  ensured  its 
growth  was  the  rapid  development  of  manu- 
factures, to  which  a  wide  market  was  opening. 
The  financial  repression  of  the  "fifties"  ma- 
terially injured  the  city,  as  it  did  the  whole 
country.  Mr.  I 'art  on 's  charge,  ipioted  later, 
that  there  was  no  public  spirit  in  Cincinnati  in 
the  decade  prior  to  the  war  is  unjust,  but  there 
can  \k  no  rpiestion  that  it  was  not  until  after 
the  great  conflict  that  the  city  regained  the  char- 
acteristics that  so  distinguished  the  "thirties" 
and  the  "forties." 

1:1  11  mail,  is  tim:  "h-kihs." 

According  to  Mr.  Cist  the  total  number  of 
building'-  in  the  city  in  iK.jl  was  0,781.  Since 
iS*-'  more  than  300  buildings  had  been  added 
each  year.  The  numlicr  in  18(c)  reached  VM 
.1110  in  1840.  400.  Of  those  built  in  i8(<),  _'8o 
were  brick  and  1 1 4  frame,  and  in  the  following 
vear  there  were  built  j'»>  brick  and  140  frame 
buildings.  I  he  greatest  number  natural!)  was 
in  the  Fifth  Ward,  which  was  closely  followed 
In  the  Seventh  W  ar.!,  at  that  time  the' new  terri- 
toi\  jtist  ojiening  up  for  settlement.  (Cincin- 
nati 111  1841,  p.  .jj. ) 

Changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  citv  became 
more  numerous  as  the  numbers  of  new  build- 
ings increased.  In  184-'.  537  buildings  were 
erected,  and  the  following  vear  f>Jl.  During 
the  next  vear  I  18441  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Cist 
made  an  enumeration  of  the  buildings  of  the 
city  showing  that  at  that  time  the\  mimltcrcd 
10.77 (,  which  was  an  increase  of  t.j.28  over  the 
previous  vear.  h  was  also  thought  that  as  many 
as  5<xt  new  buildings  had  been  added  during  the 
year  in  the  ilistnct  let  ween  the  corporation  line 


and  the  base-  of  the  hills.  Mr.  Cist  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  hew  style  of  building  front,  of  which 
two  specimens  hail  just  been  erected  on  Fourth 
street,  the  dwelling  houses  of  S.  S.  Smith  and 
S.  C.  i'arklmrst.  These  were  built  of  a  variety 
of  white  limestone  or  marble  from  the  Dayton 
•  ptarrics.  The  first  use  of  this  stone  was  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral.  Among  other  buildings  cs|jccially 
mentioned  was  a  block  at  the  corner  of  Pike  and 
S\ limit  s  streets.  The  Observatory  was  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  The  design  of  Slilcs 
1  ircenwood's  new  foundry,  the  cotton  mill  of 
Strader  &  Company,  a  row  of  10  dwelling 
bouses  ;,i  ibc  west  end  of  I.ongvvorth  street, 
faced  with  marble  and  ornamented  with  verandas 
and  balconies  which  wire  even  visible  from  the 
steamboats  on  the  river,  and  the  new  Cathedral, 
the  most  magnificent  structure  of  its  kind  at  that 
time  in  America,  weie  esjKciallv  commended. 
In  1845  it  is  estimated  that  !.5(X)  new  buildings 
were  added  to  the  city.  Another  estimate  gives 
the  nuinUr  as  1,252.  Among  the  new  build- 
ings in  process  of  erection  were  the  new  Cincin- 
nati College  Pudding  to  take  place  of  the  old 
one.  which  had  burned  on  the  t<>th  of  January, 
the  Masonic  Temple,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  and  it 
churches. 

According  to  Mr.  Cist's  enumeration  of  the 
buildings  of  the  city,  which  he  made  in  the  sum 
put  of  1844,  the  great  hive  of  industry  in  the 
manufacturing  line  where  "were  the  planing 
machines,  iron  foundries,  breweries,  sawmills, 
rolling  mills,  finishing  shops,  bell  and  brass 
foundries,  boiler  yards,  boat  building  and  ma- 
chine shops"  was  the  Third  Ward,  which  it 
will  be  rememliered  was  the  river  ward  lying 
east  of  Main  street.  There  was  also  consider- 
able manufacturing  and  business  of  the  heavier 
character  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  which  ran  along 
the  rivir  west  of  Main  and  as  far  north  as 
Third  street.  The  explanation  is  given  as  to 
this  ward  that  it  had  been  "for  many  years  in 
.1  state  of  suspended  animation  with  little  signs 
of  improvement.  Second  or  Columbia  street 
was  left  for  a  long  period  at  a  grade  which  shut 
out  ihe  improvement  its  contiguity  to  the  busi- 
ness region  of  Cincinnati  should  have  located 
within  its  limits.  In  addition  to  this  the  great 
flood  of  1832  laid  it  under  water  to  such  a 
depth  that  steamboats  actually  passed  down 
some  of  its  streets  and  it<  weslern  borders  were 
overflowed  from  right  to  twelve  feet.  This 
calamity  drove  the  dwelling  house  building,  es- 
pecially the  elegant  and  spacious  portion  of  it. 
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to  the  Hill  (that  is  above  Third  street )  and  left 
the  river  region  in  a  languishing  state  until 
within  the  past  year,  or  within  eighteen  months, 
hy  which  time  the  absolute  want  of  room  else- 
where, for  business  purposes,  and  the  increasing 
trade  of  Cincinnati  gave  an  impulse  to  ware- 
house building  in  the  eastern  ami  southern  |>arts 
of  the  ward."  which  was  tilling  them  up  with 
main  and  extensive  improvements  in  blocks  as 
well  as  single  houses.  Among  those  especially 
mentioned  were  the  blocks  of  ("icorge  II.  Hates 
&  Company.  Stephen  J.  Wade  and  Joint  U. 
Crocsbeck.  ocenping  three  of  the  corners  at 
Front  and  Walnut,  two  tine  buildings  at  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Walnut  and  Stewart's 
Itlock  <>n  Second  between  Main  and  Walnut. 
The>c  were  "all  built  of  substantial  door  posts 
and  lintels-  faced  in  ever*  direction  with  cast 
iron,  handsome!)  ornamented.'*  Another  improve- 
ment was  the  new  and  capacious  foundry  of 
<  ioodhue  &  Company  on  Khu  street.  In  fact  it 
is  estimated  that  the  buildings  erected  during  the 
18  months  just  closed  surpassed  the  previous 
erections  for  15  or  20  years.  Second  street 
west  had  been  filled  up  10  to  12  feet  and  graded 
so  that  it  formed  a  direct  connection  with  the 
White  Water  Canal  basin.  As  a  re-nlt.  Mr,  Cist 
was  of  the  impression  that  Front  and  Second 
street  west  of  Walnut  presented  the  best  op|x>r- 
tunities  for  investment  in  the  city.  (Cist's  Mis- 
cellany. Vol.  I,  p.  18.) 

The  Second  Ward,  which  included  all  that 
-ection  west  of  Main  to  Western  row  from  Third 
to  Sixth,  was  said  to  U  "four-fifths  occupied 
with  permanent  buildings."  Here  were  22  pub- 
lic buildings.  825  other  buildings  all  brick  and 
214  of  frame,  in  all  i.rV.i.  Fourth  street  hail 
been  for  years  Incoming  the  most  desirable  street 
in  the  city  for  private  residences  hy  reason  of 
its  elevated  and  airy  plateau  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  within  the  reach  of  markets,  schools, 
churches,  public  meetings  and  general  business. 
The  fact  that  it  was  blocked  at  1Mb  its  eastern 
and  western  termini  prevented  it  from  King  a 
thoroughfare  for  heavy  hauling. 

The  new  building*  in  the  First  Ward,  which 
lav  east  of  Main  and  aU>vc  Third,  were  largely 
to  ibe  east  of  the  canal  as  the  old  part  had 
long  since  been  densely  built  over.  Itaum  street 
on  a  range  with  l.oek  street  bad  Urn  opened 
during  the  year  and  was  tilling  rapidly  with 
buildings,  and  High  street,  the  eastern  continu- 
ation of  Third  and  Simini-,  which  had  been 
without  anv  connection  between  its  eastern  and 
western  points,  was  U-ing  graded  down  so  that 


it  would  soon  open  up  an  entire  new  section 
contiguous  to  the  canal  and  the  shipyard  busi- 
ness. The  progress  of  the  Observatory  on  the 
peak  of  Mount  Adams  made  it  a  conspicuous 
point  in  this  part  of  the  city. 

Three- fourths  of  the  Fifth  Ward,  lying  U- 
yond  Sixth  between  Kace  and  Main,  had  Urn 
built  over.  The  recent  building  operations  had 
been  largely  south  of  the  canal  ami  were  for  in- 
vestment purjHises.  Previous  t<>  that,  most  of 
the  building  had  Urn  over  the  canal  ami  by  |xr- 
*ons  of  limited  means,  'lliis  was  the  "Over  the 
Uliinc"  section  ami  was  largely  t'ennan.  Among 
the  recent  erections  in  this  ward  was  an  addi- 
tional foundry  of  Miles  (ireenwood.  three  valu- 
able blocks  at  the  comer  of  F.iglilb  and  Walnut 
and  a  new  brewery  by  Fortiuan  &  Company 
and  eight  or  nine  churches. 

The  southwest  section  of  the  city,  the  Sixth 
Ward,  was  not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  other 
portions,  although  one-half  of  the  ward  had 
Urn  built  upon.  This  was  one  of  the  few  wards 
in  the  city  where  the  frame  buildings  exceeded 
in  number  those  of  brick.  The  grading  of  Sixth 
street  west  of  Park  to  its  termination  at  Mill 
creek  almost  a  mile  away  was  progressing  rap- 
idly. In  the  Seventh  Ward,  lying  between  the 
Fifth  and  Eighth,  a  nuniU'r  of  business  build- 
ing* around  Sixth  and  Elm  and  a  great  many 
fine  dwelling*  were  in  prmes*  of  erection.  Court 
and  Klin  was  also  a  residence  center.  Among 
the  streets  which  were  being  graded  down  were 
Pleasant.  14th.  Hopkins  and  John  streets.  Hie 
great  feature  of  this  ward  was,  of  cour-c.  the 
newly  erected  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  ward  was  improved  with  buildings. 

The  Eighth  Ward,  the  northwest  territory. 
King  northwest  of  Sixth  and  John  was  still 
rpiite  bare.  P.ut  a  few  years  before  it  bail  con- 
tained nothing  hut  commons  brick-yards,  pas- 
tures anil  vegetable  gardens.  At  this  tune  a 
great  deal  of  grading  of  strerts  w,t*  going  on. 
Among  those  specially  mentioned  wire  Free- 
man, licit s  and  Hopkins,  all  of  which  were  Uing 
cut  down.  Manv  frame  cottages  surrounded  by 
trees  and  shitihUry  made  tins  an  attractive 
residence  miarttr  f«  r  people  of  moderate  means. 
Here  on  Catherine  street  ju*t  Uvond  Mound 
were  the  Catholic.  Methodist  and  liapti-t  bury- 
ing grounds. 

The  Ninth  Ward,  lying  aUvc  Sixth  anil  cast 
of  Main,  was  built  over  for  .-iU>m  two-thirds  of 
it*  space,  containing  1,212  buildings.  «>f  which 
two-thirds  were  of  frame  It  wa*  thought  that 
as  many  as  son  new  buildings  had  Urn  put  up 
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during  the  year,  north  of  the  cor(*>raticm  line 
(  Liberty  street )  at  tlie  foot  of  the  hills  in  the 
territory  soon  to  Ik-  annexed  to  the  city.  The 
olikr  buildings,  tix>,  which  had  made  tip  the 
iarl>  town,  were  pretty  well  cleared  out  by  this 
time  Aiming  tliose  that  disappeared  this  year 
was  the  so-called  Fairchild's  Corner  on  Front 
and  Mam.  Klscnlock's  Corner  on  Walnut  •  and 
Front  and  an  old  white  frame  building  a  little 
northeast  of  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Main  which 
had  Ixcn  put  up  in  the  late  days  of  the  former 
century  and  the  well  known  hotel  of  Andrew 
Ihirt,  so  long  a  fashionable  resort. 

Mr.  Cist  summarizes  the  aggregate  of  build- 
ings in  1N4J  as  S.54J;  in  1843,  <).$4>;  and  in 
1844.  10.773.  ( )f  the  buildings  in  1844  there 
were  in  the  hirst  Ward,  735;  Second,  i.ttf'H  ; 
Third,  i.imj;  Fourth,  1.JI1;  Fifth,  1.(08; 
Sixth,  t.of^;  Seventh,  t.311;  Figlith,  1.104;  and 
Ninth,  t.211.  In  the  following  year  he  made  a 
similar  enumeration,  showing  an  increase  of 
I.25J  buildings,  of  which  78^  were  brick  ami 
4<\\  frame.  He  notes  especially  the  increase  of 
buildings  east  of  the  canal  and  on  the  southern 
brow  of  Deer  creek  and  the  new  College  Kuiltlmg. 
Masonic  Temple  and  (  >dd  Fellows'  Hall. 

Speaking  m  1845,  Mr.  Cist  says: 

"The  increase  of  business  in  Cincinnati  com- 
pels it  to  radiate  from  its  former  centres.  I'.locks 
of  business  stands  are  forming  east,  west  and 
north  of  the  existing  commercial  regions.  Thus 
some  thirty  large  ware  and  store  houses  have 
been  or  are  just  alxnit  to  Ik-  erected  on  Walnut, 
between  Water  and  Second  streets.  Commerce 
is  finding  vent  down  Second,  Third  and  Front 
stieets  to  the  west,  and  up  Second  and  Third 
streets  to  the  east.  That  line  block  known  by 
the  name  of  llopple's  Row,  and  which  has 
hardly  been  a  year  huiit.  is  now  occupied  with 
lace  and  dry. goods  stores,  drug-shops,  carpet 
ware  houses,  etc..  in  which  goods  are  offered 
wholesali  to  as  j«oml  advantage  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  city.  Among  these  the  dry-goods 
store  of  I'.aird  &  Schuyler  may  be  especially 
alluded  to  as  a  fine  establishment.  These  arc 
the  occupants  of  the  lower  buildings:  upstairs 
is  a  perfect  den  of  wif>crs  in  the  shape  of  law- 
yers and  editors."  (Cist's  Miscellany.  Vol.  I, 
p.  -WO 

The  growth  in  another  direction  is  indicated 
by  another  comment  from  the  same  writer : 

"<  )i  r  XoKTiiwr.sT  Tirritokv  — There  is  noth- 
mg  in  Cincinnati  exhibits  a  growth  as  vigorous 
a>  the  northwestern  part  of  our  city,  popularly 
called  Texas.    What  constituted  originally  the 
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Seventh  Ward  was,  only  seven  years  ago,  inter- 
spersed here  anil  there  with  dwellings,  but  con- 
sisted principally  of  brick-yards,  cattle-pastures 
ami  vegetable  gardens,  for  the  supply  of  markets. 
Such  was  the  unimproved  condition  of  this 
region  that  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
occupied  as  pasturage,  were  owned  by  four  or 
five  individuals  alone.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  |>asturagc  in  a  city,  and  that  city  as 
thriving  as  Cincinnati !  The  whole  number  of 
dwellings  at  that  |>criod,  within  the  bounds  of 
that  ward,  were  short  of  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  its  whole  population  could  not  have  reached 
to  twenty-five  hundred  souls;  and  these  the 
buildings  and  inhabitants  of  a  section  of  Cin- 
cinnati more  than  a  mile  square! 

"Now  what  a  change!  Flcvcn  hundred  new 
buildings,  most  of  them  of  a  character  for 
beauty,  permanence  and  value  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  main  body  of  our  city  improvements 
lite  streets  graded  and  jwved  to  a  great  extent, 
churches  ami  public  school  houses  going  up  in 
its  midst,  and  well-paved  sidewalks,  adding  to 
the  general  finish  and  convenience.  With  all 
these  improvements,  too,  space  has  been  left,  at 
the  siiles  and  in  the  fronts  of  the  buildings,  for 
that  free  introduction  of  shrubbery  and  flowers 
which  render  our  city  so  attractive  to  strangers, 
and  so  airy  and  pleasant  to  ourselves.  It  is.  in 
short,  completely  rus  in  urbe,  abounding  in 
spots  which  combine  the  comfort  of  a  country 
villa  with  the  convenience  and  advantages  of  a 
city  residence. 

"It  may  serve  to  give  a  striking  view  of  the 
magnitude  ami  extent  of  the  improvements  in 
this  region  to  state  that  1-otidon  street  has  been 
graded  from  Fulton  to  Mound  street  west, 
which  extent,  some  one  thousand,  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  is  now  dug  down  from  five  to 
ten  feet,  to  fill  up  one  thousand  feet  farther 
west  and  the  entire  width — sixty  feet — of  the 
street.  The  stupendous  character  of  the  work- 
may  be  inferred  from  the  volume  of  earth  filled 
in.  which,  at  the  intersection  of  Haymiller  street, 
measures  sixteen  feet  in  depth.  The  greater 
part  of  this  is  also  paved,  and  progressing  as 
fast  in  paving  as  is  prudent,  the  graded  ground 
being  covered  with  stone  as  fast  as  it  settles  to 
its  permanent  lied.  This  must  become  one  of 
tin  finest  entrances  to  our  city.  The  (Herniation 
of  this  section  of  Cincinnati  is  now,  doubtless, 
eleven  thousand,  the  inhabitants  having  quad- 
rupled since  1838. 

"A  new  and  important  avenue  to  trade  and 
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marketing  lias  been  opened  through  this  part  of 
the  city,  In  extending  Freeman  street  t<»  the 
Hamilton  road.    The  effect  of  this  will  he  to 
direct  a  large  share  of  ihe  travelling  to  the  city,  , 
to  the  intersection  of  Fifth  and  Front  streets;  ' 
and  to  hring  the  ]>ork  wagons  into  direct  com-  | 
mtmication  with  the  pork  houses  which  must  Ik-  j 
put  up  on  the  line  of  the  White  Water  C  anal. 

"This  avenue  will  also  In-come  a  formidable  j 
rival  to  Western  row,  as  a  connection  hetween 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Indiana  and  Cincinnati.  | 
owing  to  the  scandalous  condition  into  which  i 
the  upper  part  of  that  street  has  Ihcu  suffered  to  : 
dilapidate,  which  renders  it  impassable  in  winter 
and  unpleasant  at  all  times." 

In  1K46.  «)8o  more  new  buildings  were  erected 
and  itt  1S47,  1,140.  Among  these  last  was  the 
first  five-story  brick  building  erected  in  the  city, 
that  ot  Fdmund  15.  Reeder,  at  the  corner  of 
I Varl  and  Walnut  streets. 

The  peculiar  dangers  of  flood  in  Cincinnati 
are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  build- 
ing of  a  cellar  a  bystander  remarked  that  he 
had  once  unloaded  a  flat-boat  on  the  very  spot. 
In  December  of  that  year  (1K47)  came  another 
of  (  lino's  great  floods,  the  water  reaching  to 
within  six  inches  of  its  height  in  iKyJ. 

The  following-  year.  i.,V>  building*,  wire 
added;  1X41)  was  distinguished  as  King  the 
year  in  which  the  llurnet  House  was  erected, 
in  1850  the  number  of  new  buildings  was  1.41S. 
Mr.  Cist  gives  the  numlwr  of  buildings  in  the 
city  .is  io,..»isu. 

(IXllNNMI    IN  1S5I 

Mr.  Cist's  second  volmue.  "Cincinnati  in 
|X>I,"  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  growth  of 
the  cit\  in  the  in  years  that  bad  elapsed  since 
ihe  publication  of  its  predecessor .  The  city  was 
now  the  fifth  city  in  the  I'nioti  and  the  first  in 
the  Western  country,  although  according  to  the 
census  New  (  >rleans  had  a  slightly  greater  pop- 
ulation. There  could  be  no'  question  that  Cin- 
cinnati as  a  center  of  population  far  surpassed 
•hat  city. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Cist's  Imoks  was  published 
m  1S51  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Cist  had  liccn  en- 
gaged in  compiling  directories  for  the  city  and 
also  in  the  publication  of  the  .  hircmscr  from 
which  the  extracts  relating  to  the  history  oi  the 
community  are  compiled  into  two  volumes 
known  as  the  ••Cincinnati  Miscellany  " 

This  yyork  was  more  statistical  in  iis  character 
than  the  previous  one.  although  it  contained  a 


•lumber  of  general  articles.  Those  on  geology 
and  magnetism  were  by  Professor  Locke,  on 
medical  topography  by  Dr.  Drake,  on  meteor- 
ology by  Professor  Kay,  education,  transporta- 
tion and  travel  by  Mansfield,  the  culture  of  the 
strawberry  and  the  grape  by  Robert  Huchanan. 
while  a  most  optimistic  article  on  Cincinnati's 
destiny  was  from  the  pen  of  S.  H.  (iondin. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  statistics  of  man- 
ufactured and  industrial  products  which  at  that  ' 
lime  constituted  more  than  one-half  of  the  busi- 
ness operations  of  the  city  and  afforded  the  profits 
of  three- fourths  the  rewards  of  industry  showed 
that  the  raw  materials  consumed  did  not  exceed 
>}  percent  or  thirty  out  of  fifty -five  million 
dollars,  having  40  percent  or  more  than  twenty 
live  million  dollars  as  the  revenue  derived  at 
Cincinnati  from  her  own  handiwork. 

The  city,  which  at  that  lime  included  the 
space  between  Mill  creek  on  the  west,  the  river 
on  the  south  and  east  and  Mill  creek  ami  Fulton 
townships  on  the  north  and  northeast  (that  is 
McMillan  street  on  the  north)  had  attained  the 
dignity  of  i(>  wards.  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  chapter 
on  medical  tojxigraphy.  gives  us  a  little  idea  of 
the  apjK-arance  of  the  town  at  that  time.  "Hie 
narrow  swamp  at  the  back  part  of  the  lower 
plain  wilh  the  heavy  timber  surrounding  it  had 
long  since  disappeared,  having  been  tilled  up 
with  material  which  had  been  laken  from  the 
bluff  bank  of  the  river.  As  a  result  the  city 
sloped  gradually  upwards  to  the  base  of  the 
Mount  Auburn  hilts.  |)tvr  creek  still  meandered 
along  the  east,  converted  in  limes  of  (loi«|  to  a 
bill  torrent  and  passed  through  a  culvert  into 
ihe  river.  On  the  west  the  Mill  creek  Ivottoms 
were  still  largely  banks  of  mud  although  the 
yyork  of  elevation  was  going  on.  The  White 
Water  Canal  came  in  in>m  ibis  direction,  c row- 
ing Mill  creek  h\  an  aqueduct  and  traversed  tlie 
lower  terrace  into  a  basin  of  stagnant  water  lo- 
cated at  Plum  street.  'Hie  cilv  bad  extended 
by  a  single  street  nearly  four  miles  up  the  <  >hio 
so  n  included  the  villages  of  Fulton.  Ixwis- 
(own  and  Pendleton. 

Dr  Drake  tells  us  that  the  imputation  of  the 
ctt\  presented  many  varieties  of  physiognomy. 
While  the  original  .settlers  were  from  various 
States  of  the  nation  and  the  armies  of  Harmar. 
St  Clair  and  Wayne  had  left  a  still  greater  va- 
riety of  persons,  the  subsequent  immigration, 
although  largely  from  the  Middle  ami  North  At- 
lantic States,  had  been  in  part  from  the  more 
Southern.  In  later  years  the  greater  proportion 
had  been  Furopeans.    The  (icrnians  were  most 
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numerous,  followed  by  the  lri>l>,  English, 
Scotch  ami  Welsh.  There  were  few  French, 
Italians  ami  Spaniards,  but  a  large  number  of 
negroes,  including  many  mulattocs.  griff es  and 
quadroons.  Dr.  Drake  was  of  the  impression 
that  the  Ccrmans  of  all  classes  of  foreigners 
soonest  assimilated  to  the  general  mass. 

Professor  Kay,  iti  his  chapter  on  meteorology, 
gives  the  result  of  the  observations  made  at 
Woodward  College  from  1835  to  1850.  Accord- 
ing to  this  the  mean  temperature  of  the  winter 
season  was  33 .6°,  spring  53.7%  summer  73.5 1 
and  autumn  53.4".  February  on  the  average, 
but  not  always,  was  the  coldest  month  of  the 
year,  while  July  was  always  the  warmest  month, 
June  was  the  least  variable  and  March  the  most 
variable  month,  while  the  mean  temperature  of 
October  was  about  that  of  the  entire  year.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  10  years  was  53.5", 
with  a  r.1nge  of  3.5'.  The  coldest  winter,  that 
of  1845  and  1846,  had  a  mean  temperature  of 
30.5°,  while  the  wannest,  the  one  preceding 
this,  was  38,  1  * .  The  coldest  summer  was  that 
of  1847.  with  a  mean  temperature  of  71.40,  and 
the  warmest  that  of  1850,  with  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  77.7  .  The  extreme  range  of  the 
thermometer  at  Cincinnati  was  117",  the  low- 
est temperature  mentioned  Ix-ing  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1835.  when  the  thermometer  fell  to 
17°  below  zero,  and  the  highest.  August 
9,  1838.  when  it  reached  too"  above.  The 
greatest  range  in  any  one  year  was  too". 
Westerly  winds  prevailed  two-thirds  of  the  year, 
240  days,  those  from  the  east  (<H  days  or  less 
than  one-fifth,  from  the  north  28  days  or  less 
than  one-tenth,  and  from  the  south  22  days  or 
one-sixteenth  of  the  year.  The  average  fall  of 
rain  and  stmw  throughout  the  year  was  48.02 
inches.  The  greatest  fall  of  fluid  was  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  June.  Juh  and  August,  being  14.74 
inches;  the  spring  came  second  with  12.12  inches, 
winter  11.00  inches  ami  autumn  was  the  dryest 
scavm  of  the  year,  with  10.07  inches.  The  wet- 
test month  of  the  year  was  June  and  the  dryest 
SrptemU-r.  The  most  marked  drought  was  in 
1850.  when  from  September  17th  to  Novemlier 
20th,  oX  days,  but  i/>  inches  of  rain  fell.  The 
average  depth  of  unmelted  snow  during  1 1  win- 
ters preceding  1850  for  each  year  was  21.8 
inches;  there  was  great  variation,  however,  the 
depth  in  1842  being  but  8.8  inches,  while  in 
1849-50  it  was  50  inches.  Hut  once  in  the  10 
years  <  1843)  did  any  snow  fall  in  April.  Di- 
viding the  days  into  three  classes,  clear  and  fair, 
variable  and  cloudy,  it  was  found  that  there  were 


140.3  days  of  the  first,  140.6  of  the  second  and 
78.3  of  the  third  class.  The  mean  height  of  the 
barometer  at  Woodward  College,  150  feet  above 
low  water  of  the  Ohio,  was  29.318  inches,  the 
maximum  was  30.05  inches  and  the  minimum, 
28.42  inches.  The  barometer  was  highest  in 
October  and  lowest  in  May.  It  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  compare  these  figures  with  those  of  the 
present  day. 

The  personal  statistics  made  up  from  the  census 
of  1850  have  already  Ken  given.  A  very  elab- 
orate classification  of  occu|>ations,  trades  ami 
pursuits  is  given  which  is  too  lengthy  to  be 
copied  in  full.  The  largest  number  is  under 
the  head  of  laborers, — 7,864.  There  were  2,318 
carpenters,  1,676  tailors,  1,583  clerks,  1.569  boot 
and  shoe  makers  and  1,550  merchants  and 
traders.  The  bakers  numbered  421,  barbers  227. 
blacksmiths  713,  boatmen  950,  bricklayers  and 
plasterers  809,  butchers  672,  cabinet-makers 
485,  coopers  868,  coffee-house  keepers  327  (there 
were  no  saloonkeepers),  draymen  482,  finishers 
264.  foundrymcn  162,  grocers  533,  niolders  512, 
machinists  255.  painters  and  glaziers  589.  serv- 
ants 294.  stone-masons  and  stone-cutters  657,  to- 
bacconists 219,  and  tanners  and  curriers  298.  It 
will  surprise  many  in  these  days  when  every  man 
who  was  ever  connected  with  the  river  is  called 
"captain"  to  learn  that  there  were  but  16  steam- 
boat captains  in  the  citv  at  this  time.  There  are 
but  1 1  gentlemen  listed  and  one  loafer.  These 
two  classifications  are  distinguished  by  being 
printed  in  italics,  an  honor  shared  by  them  with 
the  s|K'culators  of  whom  there  were  two  and 
thieves.  42  in  number.  There  were  176  attorneys, 
278  physicians.  146  teachers.  22  professors  not 
counting  two  dancing  masters.  82  musicians.  97 
clergymen.  25  artists  (not  including  11  portrait 
painters  and  two  miniature  painters  who  ap- 
parently did  not  consider  themselves  as  artists), 
25  priests.  153  druggists  and  32  dentists.  There 
is  but  one  author  listed  and  but  three  hackmen. 
The  brewers  were  126  in  number,  pork  packers 
13  and  carriage  makers  51. 

The  schools  are  considered  at  some  length. 
They  include  the  public  schools,  of  which  there 
were  at  that  time  13.  the  Central  School,  which 
furnished  a  higher  course  than  was  afforded 
by  the  common  schools ;  the  parochial  schools,  of 
which  there  were  13,  and  a  number  of  academics 
and  private  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  was  12,240.  of  which 
less  than  one-half — 5.557 — were  in  daily  at- 
tendance. The  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(four   to   twenty -one)    was   36,073.      In  the 
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parochial  schools  4.404  wire  in  attendance.  There 
were  also  two  Catholic  high  schools,  the  Young 
Ladies'  Litcrarv  Institute  and  Hoarding  School 
on  Sixth  street,  and  the  Ursulinc  Academy. 
(>ther  private  academies  were:  Wcsleyan  Fc- 
inale  College  on  Vine  street,  Cincinnati  Female 
Seminary,  llcrrou's  Seminary  fur  Hoys,  the  St. 
John's  College  of  l>r.  Col  ton,  Lyman  Harding 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd's  seminaries  for  girls  and  F. 
S.  Brooks'  and  the  Youngs'  schools  fur  hoys. 
The  whole  number  of  private  academies  and 
schools  in  Cincinnati  at  that  time  amounted  to 
50,  with  2.500  pupils  in  attendance.  Three  col- 
leges were  mentioned :  the  oldest  of  these,  the 
Cincinnati  College,  had  practically  suspended  in- 
struction except  in  the  l*aw  School,  and  the 
others  were  Woodward  College  and  St.  Xavier 
College.  There  were  four  medical  colleges. — 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Kclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege, I'liysiivMedical  College  and  (  >hio  College 
of  Dental  Surgery.  The  number  of  medical  stu- 
dents in  the  city  during  the  winter  was  estimated 
at  450.  AlM.nt  30  students  attended  the  l-aw 
School  and  250  the  various  mercantile  schools 
of  which  three  were  regularly  incorporated. 
Cndcr  the  head  of  theological  schools  five  are 
given,  I^me  Seminary,  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
Roman  C  atholic  Theological  Seminary  and  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary.  The  last  three  had 
not  formed  classes,  so  that  the  whole  number 
of  theological  students  in  the  city  did  not  exceed 
fV».  There  were  also  three  colored  schools  with 
nine  teachers  ami  an  enrollment  of  300  pupils. 
In  the  totals  are  given  102  schools  with  357 
teachers  and  20.737  enrolled  pupils.  This  was 
more  than  one  half  of  all  who  were  of  suitable 
age  for  education  and  it  must  Ik-  rcmeml»crcd  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  these  were  in  regular 
attendance  in  the  schools. 

The  faculty  of  l-inc  Theological  Seminary, 
which  was  still  headed  by  Lyman  Becehcr,  its 
president,  included  Revs.  I).  H.  Allen,  (ieorge 
I".  Day  and  I.  B.  (  ondit,  and  that  of  the  Law 
School  included  Judge  Charles  I\  James,  M.  H. 
Tilden  and  M.  K.  Curwen.  'Hie  principal  of  the 
Cincinnati  Mercantile  College,  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  Fifth  and  Walnut,  was  K.  S.  Bacon. 
St.  Xavier  College.  011  Sycamore  l>etwccn  Fifth 
and  Sixth,  had  <|uitc  an  extensive  faculty,  in- 
cluding Revs.  J.  DeP.lieck,  president,  and  Xav. 
Whippcrn.  vice-president.  The  president  of  the 
Wolcvan  Female  College,  on  Vine  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh,  was  Rev.  P.  B.  Wilbcr.  Or. 
Thomas  J.  Biggs  was  still  the  president  of  Wood- 


ward College  and  High  School  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  were  Joseph  Ray,  Charles  F. 
Matthews,  William  G.  W.  I-ewis  and  0.  Mo- 
loney. Herron's  Seminary  for  Boys,  on  Seventh 
lietween  Walnut  and  Vine,  was  a  very  prominent 
school  and  included  in  its  list  of  instructors 
s.  niie  of  the  best  known  teachers  of  the  city.  In 
addition  to  the  principal,  Joseph  Herron.  were 
Rev.  Charles  Aiken  ami  C.  Aiken,  professor  of 
vocal  music.  Joseph  Tosso.  professor  of  instru- 
mental music  anil  Frederick  Fckstein,  professor 
of  drawing  and  painting.  Another  prominent 
school  at  the  time  was  the  Cincinnati  Female 
Seminary,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Miss  M. 
Coxe  and  J.  C.  Zachos. 

An  elaborate  enumeration  of  the  dwelling 
houses  and  stores  is  also  given. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  in  the  city  in 
tH;o  was  \(>,-jW\  of  which  more  than  a  third 
had  liecn  added  in  the  preceding  four  years, 
and  two-thirds  since  18. V).  <  >f  these  buildings 
0.310  were  of  brick.  0.R80  of  frame  and  40  of 
-tone.  The  largest  numUr  of  buildings  was  in 
the  Fighth  Ward,  which,  of  course,  was  the 
largest  territorially.  Within  its  limits  were  2.0X2 
buildings,  of  which  about  half  were  of  brick  and 
half  of  frame,  there  being  but  two  of  stone.  The 
Sixth  being  the  section  lying  along  the  river 
yvest  of  John  contained  1.713  buildings,  of  which 
i>S5  were  of  brick.  The  next  largest  number  was 
in  the  Ninth  Ward,  which  lay  abive  Sixth  street 
and  cast  of  Main.  Here  were  1.030  buildings,  a 
little  more  than  half  of  w  hich  were  of  brick.  The 
Seventh  Ward  contained  1.438  buildings,  of 
which  a  little  over  half  were  of  brick.  The  I  nth 
Ward  had  also  a  large  numltcr  of  buildings.  I  Terr 
were  l..<7o  buildings  alxmt  r.carlv  distributed  Ik- 
tweeti  brick  and  frame,  there  lieing  hut  two  of 
-tone.  The  Third  Ward  followed  with  1.347 
buildings,  of  which  two-thirds  were  of  brick. 
This  included  the  oldest  |iortion  of  the  city  and 
lay  south  of  Lower  Market  and  east  of  Main 
street.  There  were  no  stone  buildings  in  this 
yvard.  The  Third  was  closely  followed  by  the 
12th.  which  lay  north  of  Liberty  street  ami  west 
of  Vine  street,  with  1.317  buildings,  of  which  17 
were  of  stone.  47")  of  brick  and  821  of  frame. 
The  Second  Ward  was  also  well  built  up.  contain- 
i"g  I..V3  buildings.  One  of  these  was  of  stone 
and  1. 142  of  brick,  while  there  were  ifo  frame 
structures  in  this  the  most  substantial  ward  of 
the  city.  Hie  other  wards  in  order  were  the 
Fourth,  the  nth  and  the  Fifth,  in  which 
were  T.184.  ■  - 1 7*»>  084  and  720  buildings,  re- 
spcctncly.  brick  buildings  largely  predominating. 
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Brick  buildings  in  fact  formed  60  per  cent  of  all 
the  buildings  in  the  city.  Hie  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  owned  the  houses  they  lived  in  were 
jv.V*'.  one-third  of  the  vising  population. 

Fifty-three  periodicals  are  enumerated.  There 
were  still  six  daily  Fnglish  papers,  including  the 
I  iiuotnati  Gazette  aiul  Liberty  Hull.  C  hronicle 
ami  Atlas.  Enquirer.  Times.  Commercial  and 
Sonfareil.  The  Gazette  was  still  edited  bv  John 
C.  Wright,  aided  by  his  son,  C  rafts  J.  Wright 
and  L.  C.  Turner.  ) antes  IX  Taylor  was  editing 
the  Times,  I.,  (i.  Curtis*  the  Commercial,  and 
.  C.  S.  AbNrtt  the  .V 'an fareil '.  There  were  four 
Gorman  papers. — the  I'olksblatt  of  Stephen  Mol- 
itor.  Hefubhkaner.  edited  by  Fmil  Klauprecht. 
lolksfreuml  edited  by  Joseph  A.  Ilemunn  and 
I  >emokratisclw  Tageblatt  of  Henry  Kocdter. 
The  Gazette,  Chronicle  and  Rcfublikauer  wire 
Whig  and  the  Enquirer.  I'olksblatt  and  T ame- 
bian were  Democratic  in  politics  and  the  Times. 
Commercial  and  Son  fareil  claimed  to  be  neutral. 
The  weeklies  were  largely  religious  in  their 
character ;  perhaps  the  most  important  of  them 
was  the  Western  Christian  Advocate.  Frederick 
llassaurek  was  the  editor  of  the  IloclKivechter. 
denominated  by  Mr.  Cist  as  "socialist  and  in- 
fidel  of  the  deepest  dye."  Another  weekly  paper 
of  interest  was  Cist's  Athcrtiscr.  "Charles  Cist, 
editor,  printer,  publisher  and  proprietor. —  Fam- 
ily. Historical,  Statistical  and  Literary."  Rich- 
ard Smith  edited  the  Trice  Current.  There  were 
four  medical  journals  and  a  number  of  maga- 
zines representing  special  interests;  the  most 
interesting  |>erhaps  of  these  was  The  Crisis,  an 
aUtlitionist  paper  of  W.  II.  Brisbane.  Congress 
Halle,  issued  once  a  month  by  Henry  Koedter, 
contained  the  onlv  full  rc|K>rt  in  German  of  the 
congressional  debates. 

Ninety  one  churches  are  enumerated  in  this 
volume  of  which  13  were  Catholic,  five  Protest- 
ant Fpiscopal,  five  Presbyterian  Old  School,  six 
Presbyterian  New  School,  four  Reform  Presby- 
terians, four  Congregational,  seven  Baptist, 
five  Disciples,  22  Methodist  and  13  under  the 
various  names  of  United  Evangelical,  Lutheran 
and  German  Reformed  Church,  two  Friends.— 
one  orthodox  and  one  Hicksite  —  as  well  as  the 
Church  of  New  Jerusalem  and  others.  There 
were  four  Jewish  synagogues.  The  Jews  were 
the*  only  religious  denomination  which  kept  a 
full  register  of  its  numbers  which  numbered  in 
all.  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  3.346.  An  estimate 
is  given  by  which  the  Jews  constituted  three 
percent,  the  Roman  Catholics  35  perrent  and 
the   Protestants  62  percent  of  the  population. 


At  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  course, 
was  Itishop  Purccll.  Other  well  known  priests 
were  his  brother  Fdward  Purccll,  Charles  Dris- 
coll,  Michael  Pcselaers.  Joseph  Fcrncding  and 
J.  11.  I.ucrs.  Itishop  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine, 
Kpiscopal  Bishop  of  <  Ihio,  lived  in  Clifton.  The 
pastor  of  Christ  Church  at  that  time  was  Rev. 
John  T.  Brooke.  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Wilson  was 
still  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Cluirch,  while 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Fisher  was  at  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  the  head  of  the  New  School. 

The  Supreme  Court  still  held  its  sessions  here, 
although  this  custom  was  abolished  by  the  new 
constitution  of  1851.  The  other  courts  at  that 
time  were  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Su- 
perior Court  and  the  Commercial  Court.  The 
mayor,  Mark  P.  Taylor,  also  had  certain  judi- 
cial functions. 

The  incorporated  banks  included  the  Ohio 
Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Company,  the  Commer- 
cial Bank,  the  Franklin  and  Lafayette  hanks. 
Mechanics*  &  Traders'  Branch  Bank  at  No.  icx> 
Main  street  and  the  City  Bank  on  the  south 
side  of  Third  between  Walnut  and  N  ine.  There 
were  also  many  private  banking  institutions. 
Among  these  were  F.llis  &  Morton  at  'Third  and 
Walnut;  T.  S.  Goodman  &  Company,  on  Main 
above  'Third;  George  Milne  &  Company .  on 
Third  between  Main  and  Walnut :  the  Citizens' 
Bank  of  W.  Sme.nl  &  Company  on  Main  l>e- 
tweeu  Third  ami  Fourth;  B.  F.  San  ford  &  Com- 
pany. Fourth  and  Walnut:  I-angdon  &  Hatch. 
Court  and  Main;  Gilmore  &  Brotherton,  Main 
below  Columbia ;  S.  O.  Almv.  Third  near  Wal- 
nut ;  the  Western  Bank  of  Scott  McKen/ie. 
Fifth  and  Western  row;  Burnet,  Slump  & 
Company,  northwest  corner  Third  and  Walnut ; 
lliocnix.  on  Third  In-twee  11  Main  and  Walnut; 
and  Merchants',  on  Third  near  Walnut.  Brown 

Ramsey.  A.  J.  Wheeler.  A.  G.  Burt,  P.  B. 
Manchester,  Wright.  Clark  &  Company  and  P. 
( hitcalt  it  Company  also  engaged  in  banking 
operations. 

Cincinnati  at  that  time  was  also  a  very  im- 
portant  insurance  center  as  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  almost  .jn  different  companies  local 
ami  foreign  are  enumerated  in  this  volume. 
Among  these  40  the  F.ouitable,  Cincinnati  bin- 
men's.  Washington.  Merchants'  &  Manufac- 
turers'. City,  Faglc.  Ohio  Life  Insurance  Ik 
Trust,  Ohio  Life.  Jefferson.  Ohio  Live  Stock 
and  Ohio  Mutual  were  the  principal  local  com- 
panies. John  Young  was  the  president  of  the 
General  Board  of  Underwriters  and  Benjamin 
Crner.  secretary. 
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E.  Hinman  was  at  that  time  superintendent 
of  the  City  Water  Works  and  W.  S.  Caldwell 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Company.  This  latter  company  had  between 
1 8  and  20  miles  of  pipe  laid  and  500  lamps 
erected  throughout  the  city.  The  Observatory 
was  still  on  Mount  Adams  in  charge  of  Prof. 
< ).  M.  Mitchel.  The  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society  formed  in  1843  was  in  a  highly  pr»>s- 
pcrous  condition;  its  president  at  that  time  was 
A.  H.  F.rnst.  Other  institutions  that  receive 
special  mention  are  the  medical  colleges,  the 
<  >hio  Mechanics'  Institute  in  its  new  building  at 
Sixth  and  Vine,  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile 
Library  Association  and  the  Apprentices'  Li- 
brary which  had  been  in  continued  existence  for 
30  years.  I'nder  the  head  of  fine  arts  is  de- 
scriixd  the  Arts  I'nion  Hall,  which  fine  saliM»n 
with  its  attendant  offices  occupied  the  fourth 
story  of  the  building  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Sycamore  and  Fourth  streets.  Here  as  many 
as  300  pictures  bad  l>cen  exhibited  at  one  time. 
A  picture  hail  recently  licen  ordered  of  Mrs. 
Lily  Martin  Spencer  at  $250  and  a  statue  or 
other  subject  in  marble  of  Hiram  Powers  at  a 
price  to  be  set  by  himself  at  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000.  Another  picture  gallery  was  conducted 
by  William  Wiswell  so  well  known  to  citizens  of 
the  present  day.  Here  as  many  as  300  |x>rtraits, 
fancy  and  historical  pieces  embracing  the  work 
of  Kellogg,  I 'card.  Rothcrmel,  Heade  ami  others 
wire  placed.  The  gem  of  the  collection  was 
Powers'  recently  executed  bust  of  l  ien.  Andrew 
Jackson.  A  list  of  Cincinnati  artists  is  given 
which  includes  over  00  names.  Conspicuous 
among  these  are  Miner  K.  Kellogg,  Shubael  V. 
Clevenger.  J.  H.  Heard.  John  Frankenstein,  W. 
H  Powell.  T.  Huchanan  Read.  C..  \.  Franken- 
stein. W.  L.  Sotmtag.  Hiram  Powers.  C.  C. 
P.rackett  and  F.  Maker. 

The  means  of  communication  are  given  in  a 
special  chapter.  First  were  the  roads,  after  these 
the  canals  and  finally  the  railroads.  Cmil  1835 
the  roads  were  all  mud  mads  but  after  the  in- 
vention of  Mac  Adam  more  attention  was  paid 
to  the  surface  ami  grading  of  roads  and  as  a 
re-ult  every  road  of  any  iinjtortance  leading  from 
the  citv  had  been  macadamized  either  bv  char- 
tered companies  or  by  the  county  ciimmi.>ii)iu  r«. 
Fourteen  macadamized  roa.ls.  in  all  514  miles 
long,  are  given  as  proceeding  directly  from  Cin- 
cinnati The  longest  was  the  so-called  Goshen, 
Wilmington.  Washington  and  ("ircleville  turn- 
pike, which  rvti-nded  m  an  easterly  and  northeast 
erl\  direction  for  no  miles.    Montgomery  road 


ran  northeast  for  a  distance  of  50  miles,  the 
Lebanon  turnpike  ran  north  and  northwest  a 
distance  of  93  miles,  Colerain  road  ran  north- 
west 37  miles  while  the  Cincinnati.  Carthage  and 
Hamilton  road  ran  northwest  25  miles.  The 
great  Miami  turnpike  to  Dayton  through  Mon- 
roe and  Franklin  ran  northwardly  38  miles  and 
was  continued  with  the  Dayton  and  Springfield 
pike  34  miles  farther.  To  the  west  ran  the  Har- 
rison turnpike  20  miles  long  and  southwardly 
the  Covington  and  Williamstown,  36  miles  long. 

The  canal  system  had  been  completed  some 
years  before.  The  canals  which  connected  di- 
rectly with  Cincinnati  were  the  Miami  Canal 
ami  Fxtension  running  north  20.  miles  of  which 
the  Wabash  ami  Frie,  200  miles,  was  a  continua- 
tion, and  the  White  Water  Canal  which  ran 
northwest  70  miles.  The  Miami  Canal  fol- 
lowed the  Great  Miami  valley  until  it 
passed  the  summit  of  St.  Mary's  and  entering 
the  Maumee  valley  terminated  at  Toledo.  The 
tolls  collected  on  this  canal  for  1850  had  been 
oyer  $315,000.  of  which  $192,000  was  net  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  rejwirs,  su|>erintcndcncc. 
etc.  This  was  an  increase  of  about  $05,000  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  canal  brought  to  Cin- 
cinnati during  this  year  117/155  tons  of  mer- 
chandise and  took  from  it  42.784  tons.  The 
figures  for  Toledo  were  a  little  larger.  The 
explanation  given  of  this  was  that  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad  shared  business  at  this  point. 

The  Cincinnati  and  White  Water  Canal,  which 
bad  been  incorporated  in  April,  1837.  extended 
25  miles  to  Harrison  where  it  connected  with 
the  White  Water  .Valley  Canal.  This  canal 
crossed  the  Dry  Fork  of  White  Water  anil 
Miami  River  and  Mill  creek,  passing  through  the 
hills  dividing  the  <  )hio  ami  Miami  rivers  by  a 
tunnel  l.i^ni  feet  long,  and  came  up  the  bank  of 
the  river  to  the  city.  The  construction  and 
right  of  way  had  cost  $Xno.«>r>o.  of  which  the 
citv  siibscrilH-d  $400,0*0  and  the  State  $150,000. 
Una  Is  first  passed  through  to  the  city  in  Novem- 
ber, 1S43.  The  president  of  the  company  at 
this  time  was  William  Met  amnion  and  C.  W. 
West  was  the  secretary.  This  canal  which  has 
long  since  l>een  abandoned  is  the  well  known 
"ditch"  so  called,  through  which  trains  run  into 
the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Two  railroads  besides  the  Little  Miami  are 
mentioned,  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
with  its  office  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Vine 
and  Fourth  street*,  and  the  <  'bio  Si  Mississippi, 
with  its  office  in  P.rom well's  Pudding  at  the 
northeast   eormr  of   Fourth  and    N  ine  streets. 
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<  >f  the  former  the  president  was  S.  S.  L'Hom- 
mcdieu.  chief  engineer,  R.  M.  Shoemaker,  and 
among  the  directors  from  Cincinnati  were  J.  C. 
Wright.  Samuel  T'osdick.  Klicn  15.  Keedcr,  Wil- 
liam  I '.timet  and  A.  M.  Taylor.  The  president 
oi  the  second  road  was  Abner  T.  Kllis.  Other 
officers  were  H.  H.  <  ioodman.  Henrv  llanna, 
Alphonso  Taft.  Ccst,  C.  \V.  West,  Ftien  l\. 
Rccdcr.  David  '/..  Sedani.  John  I'.aker.  James  C. 
Hall,  Joseph  A.  James.  John  S.  Hurt  and  John 
Slevin". 

Railroad  construction  was  at  that  time  at 
high  tide.  Hie  Little  Miami  Railroad  was  the 
only  road  leading  from  Cincinnati  actually  in 
operation.  It  connected  at  Springfield  with  the 
Mad  River  &  Sandusky  Railroad,  at  Xenia  with 
the  railroad  via  Columbus  from  Cleveland,  thus 
affording  two  distinct  routes  to  I.akc  Fric.  Tlie 
president  of  the  Little  Miami  at  this  time  was 
Jacob  Strader;  secretary.  John  Kilgour:  treas- 
urer. Archibald  Irwin;  and  superintendent,  \V. 
II  Clement.  The  other  directors  were  ( iriffin 
Taylor.  K.  R.  Springer.  John  H.  Cn>csbeck.  Nat 
Wright,  John  I'.acon.  William  McCanimon, 
Abraham  Hivliug,  James  Hicks,  I.ar/  Anderson 
and  Alphonso  laft.  An  interesting  feature  is 
the  elaborate  explanation  of  the  various  trans- 
portation arrangements  of  Cincinnati  to  other 
large  cities. 

Spring  Ciove  Cemetery,  Commercial  Hospital 
and  Lunatic  Asylum.  Cincinnati  <  >rphaii  Asylum 
at  l-lni  near  t.tth.  St.  Peter's  <  irphan  Asylum 
on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Plum.  St.  Aloy sins' 

<  irphan  Home  on  the  south  side  of  I -mirth  west 
of  Western  row.  the  (ierman  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum.  Asylum  for  Colored  Orphans,  the 
W'i.lows'  Home,  the  newly  established  House  of 
Refuge,  the  Poor  House  and  Farm  near  Car- 
thage, Cincinnati  Relief  Cnion.  the  Hotel  for 
Invalids  and  (  >rthopoedic  ] institution  at  P.road- 
way  and  Franklin  streets  are  among  the  various 
public  institutions  noted.  Another  is  the  Tract 
Depository  in  the  Melo-lcon  Ituilding  at  No. 
Walnut  street,  where  were  kept  the  publications 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  more  than  ».200 
in  numlKT  an<l  printed  in  to  languages.  A  num- 
ber of  religious,  benevolent  and  temjK'rance  s<v 
rielies  are  also  recorded.  Among  the  benevolent 
si  pieties  were  included  the  Cincinnati  Coloniza- 
tion Society  and  the  <  >hio  Anti-Slavery  Societv. 
The  Masonic  Temple  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
Third  and  Walnut  and  <  >dd  Fellows'  Hall  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  same  streets  arc 
also  de^rilieil.  Six  public  halls  are  mentioned. 
Hie  Apollo  Hail  was  and  is  at  ilk-  northwest 


corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut.  At  that  lime  there 
was  located  in  this  familiar  structure  Wood's 
Museum.  Cundry's  Commercial  College  and 
Hawkins'  Daguerrcan  (iallery,  liroinwclTs 
Building  was  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Vine.  Here  were  the  offices  of  the  Ohio 
Jt  Mississippi  Railroad  Company,  various  da- 
guerrean rooms  and  on  the  fourth  story  a  hall. 
(  enter  Hall  was  at  Western  row  aiid  Fifth 
street.  The  Cincinnati  College  was  of  course 
on  the  east  side  of  Walnut  between  Fourth  and 
i  l  il'tli  and  the  hall  of  this  building  is  well  known 
.  to  citizens  of  the  present  time.  At  this  time  the 
city  council  room  and  public  offices  of  various 
description  occupied  the  ground  floor  of  this 
building  while  the  library  and  Merchants'  Fx- 
change  were  on  the  second  floor  in  front  of  the 
hall.  The  Cincinnati  Law  School  was  as  for 
many  years  afterwards  on  the  third  floor.  Court 
Street  Hall  was  on  the  north  side  of  Court  \k'- 
tween  Main  and  Walnut.  It  was  at  that  time 
occupied  by  various  county  offices  and  court 
tin  mis.  Melodeon  Hall  was  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  anil  elegant  buildings  in 
Cincinnati.  This  it  is  needless  to  say  was  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  ami  Walnut. 
I  in  the  ground  Moor  were  various  drug,  music, 
Itook  and  other  stores.  In  the  second  story  was 
I'.artlett's  Commercial  College  and  Paris'  Da- 
guerrcan (iallery.  In  the  third  story  was  the 
Public  Hall.  100  by  i«o  feet,  and  25  feet  in 
height.  This  was  said  to  be  "fitted  up  and  fin- 
ished in  the  most  elegant  style  with  stuccoed 
frieze,  cornice  and  ceiling  and  in  architectural 
beauty  is  probably  equal  to  any  hall  in  the 
country."  The  building  was  erected  by  Isolds 
Williams  of  Philadelphia  in  1846  and  was  much 
admired  for  its  lx-anty  and  simplicity  of  archi- 
tecture. Another  binding  which  was  especially 
mentioned  was  the  newly  erected  Reeder's  Muild- 
ing  between  Walnut  ami  Vine  streets  which  with 
>i\  stories  on  'Third  and  four  on  Pearl  was  the 
largest  brick  building,  with  partitions,  in  Cin- 
cinnati. It  included  ii-'  rooms  for  offices,  stores 
and  sleeping  chambers  and  was  protected  by- 
water  tanks  and  iron  shutters. 

Nine  hotels  are  mentioned.  The  Hurnet  House 
was  said  to  be  undoubtedly  the  most  spacious 
and  probably  the  best  hotel  in  its  interior  and 
domestic  arrangements  in  the  world.  'Hie  oth- 
ers mentioned  were  the  <  lihson  House.  Dcnnison 
Hou-e.  the  Walnut  Strict  House.  Pearl  Street 
House  (  whos«-  Walnut  street  front  was  about 
to  be  extended  to  the  corner  of  Third).  Wood- 
ruff House,  a  newly  erected  building  on  Syca- 
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more  extending  to  Hammond  between  Third 
and  Fourth,  the  United  States  Hotel  at  Sixth 
ami  Walnut.  Henrie  House  on  the  north  side 
of  Third  between  Main  ami  Sycamore  and  the 
Waverly  House  on  Main  near  Court. 

The  fire  department  at  that  time  consisted  of 
18  companies  of  firemen  in  addition  to  two  hook 
and  ladder  companies  and  a  company  of  fire 
guards.  The  various  companies  included  1.800 
members. 

Almost  i«x>  jwges  are  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  manufactures  am)  industrial  products 
of  the  city  which  included  protiably  every  known 
variety  of  industry.  The  aggregate  product  of 
the  manufacturing  and  industrial  concerns  was 
valued  at  $55,017,000,  of  which  $2Q.<>S8.3oo  rep- 
resented raw  material  and  S25.oj8.~cH)  repre- 
sented lalxir.  Antong  the  largest  items  are  those  . 
of  alcohol  and  spirits  (six  establishments  in  \ 
number).  $608,260;  bakers  (140).  $037,662;  \ 
boot  and  shoe  makers  (374).  $1.18.2.650;  brew-  1 
eries  (21),  $560,000;  butchers  (121).  $2,850,- 
000;  carjH'iiters  and  builders  (284),  $2.ii'».ooo; 
clothing  factories  (108).  $1.1)47, 51x1;  domestic 
liquor  factories  (  16),  $"j6,<xr>;  feed  and  flour- 
ing mills  (  14).  $i.6ix>.ooo;  foundries  and  engine 
shops  (44).  $3,676,500;  furniture  factories 
(13M.  $  1. ' ■'10,000;  iron  rolling  mills  (five). 
$1,050,000;  milliners  (60),  $8jo.ooo;  lard  oil 
and  stearine  ( 34  I ,  $3,015,1)00:  patent  medicine 
factories  (14),  $*/x>.<xx»;  pork,  beef  and  ham 
curers  (33).  $5<7' "O.ooo ;  publishers  (12). 
$1,246,540;  sheeting,  yarn  and  candle  wick  fac- 
tories (live),  $1136.000;  soap  and  candle  fac- 
tories (38).  $1,475,000;  steamUiat  builders 
<  seven).*  $488.0x10;*  tailors  (<>8),  $8^,(xx>; 
tanners  and  curriers  (30),  S/15.000:  tobacco, 
cigar  and  snuff  factories  (6j).  $0,31, <xxi;  and 
whiskey  distilleries  (38).  S2.857.02o. 

This  chapter  is  concluded  with  a  quotation 
from  Horace  tireelev  published  in  the  Xtii>  York 
l  nbune  in  1850  . 

*'lt  requires  no  keenness  of  observation  to  per- 
ceive that  Cincinnati  is  destined  to  Inrome  the 
tVcus  and  mart  for  the  grandest  circle  of  manu- 
facturing thriit  on  this  continent.  Her  delight- 
fid  climate;  her  uncqualed  and  ever  increasing 
facilities  for  cheap  and  rapid  commercial  inter- 
course with  all  parts  of  the  country  ami  the 
world;  her  enterprising  and  energetic  imputa- 
tion; her  own  elastic  and  exulting  youth;  arc 
all  elements  which  predict  and  insure  her  electric 
progress  to  giant  greatness,  I  doubt  if  there  is 
another  spot  on  the  earth  where  food.  fuel,  cot- 
ton. timU-r.  iron,  can  all  W  concentrated  so 


cheaply — that  is.  at  so  moderate  a  cost  of  human 
labor  in  producing  anil  bringing  them  together 
— as  here.  Such  fatness  of  soil,  such  a  wealth 
of  mineral  treasure — coal,  iron,  salt,  and  the 
finest  clays  for  all  purposes  of  use- — and  all 
cropping  out  from  the  steep,  facile  banks  of 
placid,  though  not  sluggish,  navigable  rivers 
How  many  Californias  could  equal,  in  per- 
manent worth,  this  valley  of  the  Ohio!" 

The  largest  number  of  hands  employed  was 
in  the  foundries. — 4.60,5;  j>ork.  beef  ami  ham  cur- 
ing factories, — 2.450;  tobacco  factories, — 1,310; 
furniture  factories. —  1. 158;  ami  boot  and  shoe- 
making  business, — 1,7(10;  while  the  carpenters 
and  builders  numbered.  2.320.  It  is  apparent 
from  .this  enumeration  that  in  those  days  as  to- 
dav,  |x<rk.  whiskey,  stoves,  shoes,  liecr  and  cloth- 
ing were  staple  Cincinnati  manufactures. 

I.laltoratc  tables  are  given  showing  the  imports 
and  ex|x>rts  of  Cincinnati  during  six  years  be- 
ginning with  1845.  Naturally  the  principal  item 
of  imports  is  |x>rk  in  bulk,  which  for  the  year 
1850-51  aggregated  14.348.204  pounds.  The 
importations  of  corn  for  the  same  |ieriod  amount- 
ed to  443.746  bushels;  of  Hour,  434,351)  barrels; 
and  whiskey.  hjo..2.iS  barrels.  There  were  also 
102.301  head  of  hogs.  The  e\|M>rts  for  the 
same  year  included  4.742,405  |>ounds  of  pork  and 
bacon  in  bulk,  and  11. 058  kirrels,  18.841)  tierces 
ami  27.300  hogsheads.  During  the  same  time 
there  were  e\|>orted  188,873  barrels  of  whiskey 
and  347.471  barrels  of  Hour. 

A  subject  of  tiartitutar  interest  at  this  time 
was  the  culture  of  the  grape-  to  which  many 
prominent  citizens,  including  Mr.  Lungwort  h 
and  Mr.  I'.tichanan.  were  devoting  their  attention. 
W  ithin  a  circle  of  20  miles  there  were  over  300 
vineyards,  aggregating  <»*i  acres  and  producing 
ijo.<*x)  gallons  of  wine. 

Mr.  Cist  notes  the  growth  of  the  surrounding 
suburbs  which  the  improving  methods  of  travel, 
notably  better  roads,  omnibuses,  stages  ami  rail- 
road cars,  were  bringing  nearer  to  the  citv. 
Among  those  mentioned  were  the  towns  of  Indus, 
trv.  10  miles  west,  whose  principal  access  was  to 
Ik  by  the  canal;  Caledonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami,  and  Camden,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  with  the  river  of 
that  name.  These  towns  were  mentioned  as  de- 
signed to  afford  cheap  lots  to  those  who  desired 
homes  ,.f  their  own.  Another  class  of  cili/cn* 
whose  business  was  in  the  city  but  who  propose. I 
to  reside  outside  the  corporate  limits  to  esca|>e 
taxation  resided  in  Covington.  Newport.  Fair- 
mount,  Mount  Auburn  and   l'ros|iect  Hill.  In 
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[■aii-mount  al>oiit  150  acres  had  been  platted  to 
suil  purchasers  and  extensive  sales  had  been  al- 
ready  made.  In  the  northern  section  of  the  city 
cast  of  Freeman,  George  Hatch  was  endeavoring 
tu  start  a  settlement  of  the  liest  class.  At  the 
northeast  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  city  was  Mount 
Auburn  in  continuity  to  which  was  Burnet  and 
Keeder's  sultdh  ision  and  the  pro|*rty  on  Pros- 
|«ct  Hill  of  Or.  William  Price.  It  was  expected 
that  these  sites  which  were  just  being  opened  up 
would  be  occupied  by  residences  only. 

Tlure  were  at  this  lime  six  new  market  houses 
in  the  city.  Lower  Market,  (  anal.  Pearl,  Fifth, 
Sixth  and  Wade.  The  social  feature  of  the 
markets  was  the  parade  of  stall-fed  meat  on 
Christmas  Day.  which  was  in  charge  of  the 
butchers  of  the  city.  This  on  the  previous 
Christmas  had  been  especially  fine.  It  was  held 
at  the  Fifth  street  market  where  IVi  bullocks,  125 
sheep,  j 50  pigs.  10  bears  and  a  buffalo  calf 
weighing  500  |nnmds.  all  of  the  finest  variety 
and  greatest  weight,  were  displayed  side  by  side. 
<  Her  tjij.ooo  |>ounds  of  Ijeef  were  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket that  day.  <  >nc  piece  of  nine  ribs  weighing 
1  jo  jiounds  was  sent  to  the  Astor  House,  New 
York,  and  a  roasting  piece  of  no  pounds  to  David 
T.  Disney,  the  C  ongressman  at  Washington. 
The  average  retail  price  of  this  was  eight  cents  a 
(xiund.  The  market  house  was  illuminated  by 
chandeliers  and  torches  and  over  the  stalls  hung 
oil  jtortraits  in  gilt  frames  of  Washington,  Jack- 
son. Taylor.  Gay  and  other  public  characters 
loaned  by  various  artists  and  owners.  The 
butchers  in  sj>eeiat  charge  were  Vanaken  and 
Daniel  Wnndcr.  John  Butcher  J.  and  W.  Call 
and  Francis  and  Richard  Beresford. 

An  interesting  chapter  is  given  to  "the  hog 
and  its  products."'  The  want  of  ready  and  cheap 
access  to  foreign  markets  is  assigned  as  the  ex- 
planation why  the  settlers  of  the  Western  States 
turned  their  attention  to  raising  hogs  and  distill- 
ing whiskey  as  a  convenient  means  of  taking 
corn.— their  great  staple, — to  market.  The  pork 
packing  industry  had  sprung  into  importance  for 
the  first  time  aU>nt  1833  and  the  business  had 
increased  rapidly  until  in  1848  almost  a  half  a 
million  hogs  had  been  (tacked  in  Cincinnati 
alone.  A  full  description  of  the  process  of 
slaughtering  and  packing  at  the  10  slaughter 
houses  of  the  cin  occupies  about  a  do?cn  pages 
of  this  work. 

Another  industry  which  is  discussed  at  some 
length  is  the  raising  of  strawberries  for  which 
Cincinnati  had  a  high  reputation.    The  entire 


product  of  the  strawlterry  for  the  year  1848  ag- 
gregated 7.000  bushels. 

I  he  new  public  buildings  in  process  of  erec- 
tion that  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cist  arc  the 
Medical  College  of  ( )luo.  the  (ierman  Protestant 
Orphan  Asylum  and  die  Widows'  Home  on 
Mount  Auburn,  an  engine  house  and  various 
school  buildings,  hotels  al  Sixth  and  Walnut  and 
Front  and  Broadway,  two  Fpiscopal  churches, — • 
one  on  Sycamore  north  of  the  canal  and  the 
other  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Seventh  and 
Plum. — anil  two  Presbyterian  churches, — the 
new  First  Presbyterian  on  Fourth  and  Main  and 
the  Seventh  on  Bntadway  between  Fourth  and 
litlh.  The  new  City  Hall  was  also  soon  to  be 
erected  on  Plum  Ixtwecn  Fighth  and  Ninth  and 
the  new  (  ustom  I  louse  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Vine.  The  new  county  Court  House 
was  also  in  process  of  erection.  St.  Peter's  Cath- 
edral had  just  Itecn  completed  and  was  justly  re- 
garded as  the  finest  building  in  the  West  and  the 
most  imjjosiug  cathedral  in  the  I'niled  States, — 
a  description  that  will  very  marly  hold  true  to- 
day. 

I  >ther  points  of  s|iecial  mention  are  the  new 
De  Golyer  Itouldcr  jtavcmcnls,  the  Cincinnati 
1  ibservatory  and  the  increasing  use  of  coal  in  the 
citv.  The  coal  at  that  time  came  from  mines  in 
Meigs  and  Lawrence  counties,  the  Peach  Orch- 
ard field  ot  Virginia,  the  cannel  coal  fields  on  the 
Kanawha  and  those  on  the  Monongahela  and 
Youghiogheny.  Fight  million  bushels  was  the 
annual  consumption  at  that  time. 

An  extensive  article  on  "Cincinnati's  Destiny" 
by  S.  H.  Good  in  concludes  with  the  statement 
1  hat  Cincinnati  is  the  grand  centre  of  the  United 
Stales, — "the  centre  of  the  forces  and  influences, 
which,  when  readjusted  after  the  introduction  of 
the  great  disturbing  cause,  the  railroad,  must 
settle  and  determine  the  destiny  and  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  various  cities  or  centres,  which  are 
now  struggling  for  supreme  ascendency  on  this 
continent.'-  I'nforlunately  Mr.  Goodin  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  same  influences,  that  is 
the  railroads,  which  were  to  do  so  much  for  Cin- 
cinnati would  be  at  work  in  other  communities. 
The  fact  remains  that  Cincinnati's  relative  growth 
was  gt eatest  when  she  made  the  most  of  her  nat- 
ural advantages,  the  water-ways. 

The  book  contains  a  number  of  biographies  of 
the  prominent  citizens  of  the  time,  including 
those  of  Salmon  P.  Chase.  A.  Morrell.  David  T. 
Disney.  George  W.  Coffin.  J.  D.  Jones,  O.  M. 
Miichel.  George  W.  NefT  ami  Nicholas  lung- 
wort h. 
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It  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  interesting 
engravings.  Its  frontispiece  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
newlv  erected  Iturnct  Mouse.  Other  pictures 
are  those  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral.  Port  Wash- 
ington, the  Ixiililiti^s  of  Niles  \-  Company  and 
Milward  &•  Odcrshaw's  pork  house  (in  Coving- 
ton), tlie  cstahlishr.u  nts  of  Tvler  David«on  X; 
Company  and  IXmM  &  t  omjwnv  on  Main  street 
below  Pourth.  the  Medical  College  of  (  >hio,  the 
<  >hio  Female  College,  the  Wok-van  College, 
the  Motel  for  Invalid*.  Keedcr's  Pudding,  the 
Woodruff  Mouse,  the  l!apti*t  Theological  Sem- 
inarv.  Partners'  College  ami  |»ortraits  of  promin- 
ent citizens,  including  those  whose  biographies 
are  given  as  well  as  a  nuinln  r  of  others. 

JUST  ttllOKK  ill  K  VVAK. 

The  thinl  and  last  of  Mr.  Cist's  invaluable 
works  on  Cincinnati  is  "Cincinnati  in  1859."  Al- 
most half  of  this  book  is  made  up  of  the  valuable 
"Marly  Annals."  from  which  so  mam  quotations 
have  in-en  made  fur  this  work. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  225.- 
000  and  the  prediction  is  made  that  the  census 
of  iWm  if  correctly  taken  will  show  a  jiopulation 
of  .250.000;  the  pipulati.m  in  fact  at  that  census 
was  161,044. 

The  courts  then  sitting  in  the  city  were  the 
District  Court,  the  Court  of  Common  IMeas,  the 
Sii|>erior.  I'robate  anil  Police  courts. 

There  were  16  public  scIhm»|  buildings  in  addi- 
tion t<>  the  two  high  schools.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  1858  was  17.685. 
of  whom  10.40J  were  in  regular  attendance. 
There  were  278  teachers.  In  the  parochial 
school-  wi  re  ".750  children  in  attendance  under 
78  teachers.  There  were  also  a  large  number  of 
■  private  schools  and  academic*  with  150  teachers 
and  4.<«x>  pupil-.  Amoog  the  private  institu- 
tion- especially  mentioned  were  the  Wcslcyan  Fe- 
male College  on  \'ine  street  in  charge  of  Prof. 
P.  P..  WilUr:  the  Cincinnati  Female  Seminary 
at  the  southwest  corner  <d  Seventh  and  Mound, 
in  whose  faculty  were  such  well  known  person- 
ages as  T.  A.  P.urrowcs.  Milton  Saylcr  and  Yic- 
tor  Williams,  the  M* ►tint  Auburn  Young  Indies' 
Insiititte  iu  charge  of  Kcv.  P.  V  Craw  lev;  Her 
roil  s  SeminaiA  for  F.oy  s  on  Seventh  between 
W  alnut  and  Vine,  where  in  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal the  faculty  included  Maxwell  P.  Caddis, 
lame-  P.  Sherwood,  t  "harlcs  Aiken,  Tiwi  and 
other-;  an<l  Mr,  KnC  lT  s  Pngli*h  and  Classical 
NI10..I  at  Ninth  and  P'nv  The  faculty  of  the 
Cincinnati  Paw  School  -till  included  Judge  Til 
den  and  Mr.  Curweti.  and  Pcllamv   Storer  had 


lx-cti  added  to  it.  The  only  other  college  "prop- 
erly so  called"  was  St.  Xavier  on  Sycamore  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Seventh,  of  which  Kcv.  M.  Oak- 
ley. S.  J.,  was  the  president.  Six  medical  col- 
leges were  enumerated,  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio.  Cincinnati  C  ollege  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery.  Pclcctic  Medical  Institute, .  He  Ice  tic  College 
of  Medicine.  I *h>sio- Medical  College  and  the 
•  ihio  1  ollege  of  I  k  ntal  Surgery.  In  the  faculties 
of  these  institution-  were  include*!  a  large  num- 
U  r  of  the  mosi  prominent  physicians  of  the  city. 
Another  institution  mentioned  is  Newton's  Clin- 
ical Institute.  This  building,  still  standing  at 
the  soutliea-t  corner  of  Sixth  and  Mm  is  de- 
scril<ed  as  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  most 
pleasant  buildings  in  the  city  furnished  in  the 
most  modern  style  with  1k-11s.  gas,  hot  and  cold 
water  and  with  bath  rooms  with  cold  and  warm 
writer.  Its  tine  airy  location  is  especially  men- 
tioned' Another  well  known  institution  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Thinl  and  Walnut  was  Bart- 
letl's  1  otnmcrcial  College. 

1  "tie  hundred  and  eight  churches  and  religions 
sMiiiirs  ate  enumerated  as  well  as  six  Jewish 
synagogue*.  Pi-hop  Purcell  was  still  at  the  head 
of  the  Koinan  t  a!ho|ic  1  Tuirch  which  included 
j  j  churches.  Mr.  K.  Coddard  was  the  rector  of 
tlirist  Church.  (  »f  the  nine  churches  belonging 
to  the  Presl.vterian  (  "Id  School,  the  most  prom- 
inent pa-tor  w.i-  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Wilson.  The 
New  School  had  nine  churches;  the  pastorship 
of  the  Sicotid  Church  was  vacant.  There  were 
seven  Ketortned  Pre- by  terian  churches,  seven 
Papti-t.  four  Disciples.  21  Methodist,  three 
Cuiud  P.retbren.  eight  Lutheran,  three  German 
Reformed,  two  Friends,  two  Cnitarian  and  two 
I  i:i\ersalist  organizations.  Among  the  prom- 
inent ministers  of  tin  citv  were  Rev.  Joseph  F.m- 
er>.  Rev.  R.  S  Starrs.  Flder  William  P.  Strat- 
tou,  PMer  'Ihonias  J.  Melish.  p.ishop  Thomas  A. 
Morris  of  thi  Meth.xlist  ( "hurch  who  reside<l  in 
the  cm  at  that  time  and  Rev.  G.  W .  Hiscnlohr. 
The  minister  of  the  hirst  Congregational  Church 
,  t  the  southwe-t  corner  of  Fourth  and  Race  street 
was  the  well  known  Moiicure  D.  Conwav.  Rab- 
in Lilienthal  and  Rabbi  I-aac  M.  Wise  were  in 
charge  ot  ?|-,e  two  mincipal  Jewish  congregations 
and  were  riming  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
the  commumtv  al  that  time  and  for  many  years 
afti  rwards. 

I  itt\  three  p< -rii  idicals  are  mentioned  as  being 
]iilhli-ht  d  in  die  r it  v  ;  of  these  -even  w  ere  dailies. 

!l  >  '  »%.  :':■;>'<  <■■'  •!!,■  ,nui  l.t',  rt\  Halt.  I  n 
■    -,-r     /  (  ."i  men  uil,    I  'oUshLttt.  I'olks- 

an.'  h'i-fu! ■! :>  jti.-r     P.abb  and  Smith  were 
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the  editors  of  tlu-  Gazette,  J.  J.  Faran  of  the  En- 
quirer,  J.  W.  Ward  and  F.  M  Spencer  of  the 
Times.  M.  I).  Potter  of  the  Commercial,  Klau- 
precht  of  the  Vvlksblatt,  Hemann  of  the  I'olks- 
jreumi  and  August  Willich  of  the  Ref>ublikaner. 
There  was  also  Hall's  Penny  Press  and  Warden's 
Law  and  Hank  Hullelin.  ( >lln  r  journals  were 
distributed  anions  the  various  religious,  medical 
and  business  ami  literary  interests. 

Sixteen  local  insurance  companies  are  given 
and  a  very  large  number  of  agencies  of  foreign 
companies. 

Among  the  banks  were  still  the  Commercial 
and  the  l-afayettc  as  well  as  ( iroesbeck  &  Com- 
pany, Ciilmorc,  Dunlap  &•  C  ompany.  F'vans  & 
Company.  J.  R.  Morton  &  Company,  James  F\ 
Meline  it  Company,  C.  V.  Adae  &  Company  and 
Van  llamm's  I  Sank  of  Savings. 

The  railroads  were  the  Little  Miami,  Marietta 
&  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  l^ayton. 
Cincinnati  &  Indiana|tolis  and  Ohio  &  Mississip- 
pi. The  Little  Miami  road  announced  three  trains 
daily,  one  of  which  was  provided  with  a  sleeping 
car. 

In  the  list  of  suburbs  College  Hill  and  Glen- 
dale  are  especially  mentioned. 

The  manufactures  and  industrial  products  are 
again  considered  at  great  length.  Since  1851  the 
value  of  these  products  had  more  than  doubled, 
that  for  1850  Uing  given  as  $1 12. 254.41x1  of 
which  $58,000,000  represented  raw  material  and 
$54.(XK»,rxx>  the  laU>r  and  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested. The  product  of  |mrk  and  beef  packing 
was  valued  at  $/>.3<xi,otxi  and  foundry  castings 
at  about  the  same.  Made  up  clothing  is  given 
as  $i5.«xx>,ooo.  This  was  the  largest  business 
carried  on  in  the  city,  comprehending  48  whole- 
sale and  80  retail  establishments.  Whiskey  was 
represented  h\  $5,318,730  and  wine  by  $500,000; 
hoots  ami  shoes  $1,750,450;  alcohol 'and  spirits 
of  wine.  $.\.* *\onn.  and  ale  and  beer,  $1 .5<x>.ooo. 

In  the  years  1857-58  the  value  of  the  imports 
reached  S~4-.U8.758,  and  exports  $47,497 ,005. 
l«oth  of  which  represented  a  falling  off  from  the 
previous  year  of  nearly  three  million  in  imports 
and  eight  million  in  export*.  Comment  is  made 
on  the  fact  that  during  the  crisis  of  1857  Cincin- 
nati suffered  less  than  any  other  large  city  in  the 
Cnion.  only  one  wholesale  house  and  a  few  re- 
tail houses  having  succumU-d  to  the  pressure  of 
the  times. 

Public  institutions  ami  buildings  are  practically 


those-  mentioned  in  the  previous  issues.  Among 
the  new  buildings  mentioned  are  the  National 
Theatre.  Pike's  ( Ipera  House,  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Barr 
and  Mound.  Masonic  Temple,  Carlisle  Building 
and  Shillito's  store  on  Fourth  street.  These  last 
are  regarded  as  with  but  few  rivals  in  their  line 
in  any  of  the  Kastcrn  cities.  The  newly  erected 
Custom  House  and  Post  Office  at  Fourth  and 
Vine.  Hughes  High  School  and  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital at  Sixth  and  Lock  are  also  especially  men- 
tioned. 

The  pipes  of  the  gas  company  laid  in  the  streets 
were  said  to  measure  55  miles  and  the  number  of 
consumers  were  1/151).  The  reorganization  of 
the  tire  department  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
James  H.  Walker  and  Miles  Greenwood  is  spe- 
cially commented  ujmhi.  Special  mention  is  made 
of  a  new  style  of  building  of  both  private  and 
public  edifices,  which  had  liecn  introduced  by  the 
architects  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  pub- 
lic taste  The  buildings  particularly  mentioned  are 
the  Seventh  and  Central  Fresbvterian  churches; 
\  achel  Worthington's  fine  mansion  on  Pike 
street ;  Robert  I 'timet 's  house  on  Seventh  and 
Vine;  and  stores  and  business  blocks  known  as 
the  Baker  Buildings  on  Walnut  street;  Taylor 
I 'dock  on  Second;  Perin.  Gould  &  Company's 
building  on  Front:  those  of  Moore.  Wilstach. 
Kc\s  X-  (  ompany  and  Mitchell  ei  Rammelsberg 
<>n  Fourth,  ami  those  of  Allien.  Day  &  Matlack 
and  Stadler  on  Pearl;  the  Trinity  Methodist 
Church  on  Ninth,  Roman  Catholic  Institute  on 
Vine;  W.  K.  Nixon's  at  Fourth  and  Vine  and 
llcidelbach  &  Scasongood's  on  Third  and  Vine; 
the  private  residence  of  J.  Netter  on  Fighth,  and 
of  Messrs  Dickson  and  Parker  on  Ninth  street. 
Most  of  these  were  the  work  of  Walter  &  Wil- 
son.. Janus  W.  Mclaughlin  is  credited  with  the 
doigus  of  the  residence  of  Fdmimd  Dexter  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Broadway  and 
of  Judge  Fste  011  Fourth  near  Park,  the  Derby 
Building  ;.t  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  and 
W  alnut,  the  Sbillito  Building  on  Fourth,  Masonic 
Temple  on  Third,  the  Firemen's  Insurance 
Company  Block  at  Front  and  Main,  and  the  Na- 
tional llieatre.  He  was  engaged  at  the  time  on 
the  new  office  of  the  (  mnmcrtuil  at  Fourth  and 
Race,  two  fine  five-story  stores  for  Lisas  &  Coin- 
pam  Pearl  near  Race  and  three  for  A.  &  J. 
U.ilf  on  Vine  as  well  as  two  Roman  Catholic 
churches.    He  a  No  furnished  designs  for  a  new 
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and  spacious  City  Hall  which  it  was  expected 
would  Ik-  commenced  shortly.  Isaiah  Rogers  had 
designed  the  I 'timet  House,  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Carthage,  the  count)  jail  and  the  Smith  IJuilding 
on  Fourth,  west  <d  the  Carlisle  Huilding.  An- 
derson &  Hannaford  furnished  designs  for  K.  A. 
Whctstoiv's  residence  in  C  lifton,  the  two  stores 
of  (icorge  H.  I'.rowne  ou  Main  street,  stores  of 
Miner  &  Andrews  and  Thomas  I).  Carncal  on 
Main:  a  block  of  warehouses  for  John  Hall  on 
Second  ami  a  number  of  resiliences,  including 
those  of  Charles  F.  Matthews  on  Fast  Walnut 
Hills.  I^'wis  Mehner  on  Fighth  near  Freeman 
and  J.  F.  Mills  on  Richmond  near  Freeman. 

Willi  reference  to  the  grape  culture,  the  sad 
fact  is  chronicled  that  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  the  grajK  crop  in  the  (  Miio  Valley  had 
been  much  injured  by  mildew  and  rot.  diseases 
which  are  incident  to  had  seasons  or  sudden  at- 
mospheric changes.    Despite    this    fact  2,000 


acres  yielding  an  average  of  200  gallons  an  acre 
were  devoted  lo  vineyard  culture  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cincinnati.  This  little  note,  how- 
ever, shows  the  beginning  of  the  end.  for  the 
gra|ie  culture  very  shortly  afterwards  was  aban- 
doned in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  consumption  of  coal  is  given  during  the 
war  jti-t  closing  at  aU>ut  15,000.000  bushels. 

The  illustrations  of  the  work  include  a  view  of 
the  cir\  taken  from  West  Covington  as  well  as 
views  of  the  new  Masonic  Temple.  Mount  Au- 
burn Female  In>iitute,  the  <  >hio  Female  College 
al  College  Hill  and  Hughes  High  School. 

In  the  advertising  pages  arc  shown  a  number 
of  views  of  prominent  buildings  including  the 
( ilendale  Female  Seminary,  Newton's  Clinical 
Institute.  Fclectic  Medical  Institute  and  the  in- 
terior of  die  well  known  book  store  of  Rickey, 
M.iIIoia  it  Company  at  No.  145  Main  street. 
Mosi  of  these  building*,  are  still  standing. 
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FROM  THE  SEMICENTENNIAL  TO  THE 

WAR-III. 

NOTABLE  EVENTS  OF  THE  "FORTIES." 

A  New  Kra — The  Coekee  Houses — The  Gas  Contract — The  Bank  Riot  ok  184a  —  Dickens  in 
Cincinnati  —  Social  Functions  — The  Election  ok  Harrison  to  the  Presidency  —  The 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society — Grape  Culture—  Puoh  &  Ai.vord's  Fire— The  Cin- 
cinnati Observatory  —  The  Wesleyan  Cemetery — The  Milleritks  — The  Cincinnati  His- 
torical Society  — Cincinnatus  Si-ring  Grove  Cemetery— The  Cincinnati  Law  Library 
Association  -  The  First  Railroad— The  Flood  ok  1847  -The  Riot  or  1848-  The  Younc 
Men's  Christian  A»k iation— The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute— The  Cholera  ok  1849— 
The  Literary  Club  op  Cincinnati— The  Year  ok  Murders. 


a  NEW  ERA. 

Tin  beginning  «f  tin-  second  half  century  of 
Cincinnati's  lift'  was  signalized  by  its  first  lasting 
e\|ierieiicc  in  municipal  ownership.  ( >n  Janu- 
ary j\,  1830,  it  purchased  the  rights  and  prop- 
erty of  the  I'iiu-innati  Water  Works  Company  for 
the  sum  of  $300,000. 

The  same  year  was  established  the  first  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  city  with  David  K.  Estc  as 
judge  anil  Daniel  (ianoas  clerk. 

The  jiortrait  of  this  latter  worthy  with  his 
elaborately  ruffled  shirt  adorned  with  its  magnifi- 
cent breast  pin  and  his  old-fashioned  Revolution- 
ary plaited  ipirue  tic<l  with  a  black  riblion  and 
hanging  down  his  kick  l>etween  his  shoulders  is 
familiar  to  every  Cincinnatian. 

Daniel  (lano  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  in  Cincinnati  life.  He 
was  horn  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami 
River  on  May  -•<>.  1704.  and  died  at  Cincinnati 
August  17.  187  V  He  was  a  grandson  of  the 
llaptist  minister,  Rev.  John  Cano,  and  the  son  of 


the  latter's  fourth  surviving  son,  John  Stiles 
C»an<>.  who  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  at 
Columbia.  John  S.  <  iauo,  it  will  lie  remembered, 
married  a  daughter  of  Judge  William  (joforth. 
During  the  infancy  of  Daniel  (iano.  his  parents 
moved  from  Columbia  to  Cincinnati  where  he  at- 
tended the  sihool  kept  in  Fort  Washington  by 
Kdwurd  llarrigan.  At  the  age  of  13  he  rode 
l.it»>  mill's  on  horseback  to  Providence.  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  entered  Itrown  I 'niversity.  He 
soon  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  became  assistant 
clerk  and  afterwards  deputy  in  the  office  of  his 
father  then  clerk  of  the  County  Court.  Cpon  the 
resignation  of  his  father,  the  latter  removed  to 
Covington.  Daniel  <  Iano  succeeded  him  as  clerk 
which  position  he  continued  to  hold,  with  the  in 
termisMon  of  a  short  j>eriod  when  it  was  held  by 
( ieneral  Harrison,  until  185')  at  which  time  he  re- 
tired, some  45  years  after  he  first  entered  into  the 
office.  When  18  years  of  age  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  aide  to  his  father  who  was  then  major- 
general.    Cpon  the  a[>j>oinlmcnt  of  James  Find- 
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lay  to  succeed  his  father,  lie  received  a  new  com- 
mission with  the  rank  of  major,  lie  took  a  large 
part  in  preparing  the  soldiers  for  the  War  of 
i8u.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Miami  Canal  and  had  five  canal 
l*<ats  built  and  equipped.  He  was  also  interest- 
ed in  all  kinds  of  live  Mock  and  published  a  work 
on  horses.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Lafayette 
to  the  city  in  1X24.  the  distinguished  Frenchman 
was  entertained  hy  Major  (iarrn  at  the  latlcr's 
house.  In  his  later  life  he  became  interested  in 
Dr.  Samuel  Thompson's  Ixitankal  system  of  med- 
icine and  in  an  amateur  way  gave  some  attention 
to  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  also  became  in- 
terested in  animal  magnetism  and  spiritualism, 
lie  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  He  married  Rebecca  Hunt  I^iwrence, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  l.awrencc.  by  whom  he 
had  six  children  of  whom  but  two  survived  their 
father.    His  son  Stephen  survived  until  1903. 

Almost  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  t8v>)  died  one 
of  Cincinnati's  most  brilliant  young  men.  the  son 
and  father  of  distinguished  citizens:  General 
Lytic  the  second. 

Robert  T.  Lytic  was  a  sou  of  the  celebrated 
(ien.  William  Lytle  and  grandson  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary soldier.  Col.  W  illiam  Lytic.  He  was 
born  at  Lytlcstown.  afterwards  Williamsburg, 
Ohio,  on  Deccmlter  q,  1804.  and  died  at  New 
Orleans.  Divcmlicr  22.  18  V).  He  was  educate<l 
at  the  Cincinnati  College  ami  afterwards  studied 
law  with  his  uncle  Judge  Rowan  at  Ijmisvillc. 
He  returned  to  Cincinnati  to  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  18.14.  He  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  Legislature  ami  in  1832  to  Con- 
gress, defeating  Col.  X.  G.  Pendleton.  In  Oc- 
tober of  the  following  year,  being  offended  at 
some  criticisms  with  relation  to  the  manner  of 
his  election,  he  resigned  and  sulnnitted  himself 
once  more  to  the  electors  at  the  November  elec- 
tion. He  was  triumphantly  elected  once  more. 
A  year  later  he  was  defeated  by  Bellamy  Storer, 
although  running  at  the  head  of  bis  ticket.  Dur- 
ing ln>  term  in  Congress  he  became  specially 
noted  for  his  support  of  the  Jackson  administra- 
tion ami  he  was  subsequently  apjiointcd  surveyor 
general  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  an  office  pre- 
viously held  by  his  father.  I'pon  the  death  of 
Maj.-Gcn.  Janus  Findlat.  be  was  appointed  ma- 
jor-general of  the  <  'bio  militia.  He  was  re- 
piatclly  urged  to  run  for  the  governorship  and 
from  iKyi  w;i<  asked  to  become  a  can<lidate  for 
the  l  iiited  State-  Senate,  but  his  health  would 
not  penult  any   further  |*>litical  life.  He 


finally  obliged  to  go  South  where  he  died  in  the 
midst  of  a  brilliant  career.  Gen.  Robert  Lytic 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  young 
men  who  had  ever  lived  in  Cincinnati.  As  an  or- 
ator he  has  never  In-en  surpassed  and  be  was  cap- 
able of  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience 
to  a  degree  equaled  by  few  men  of  his  time.  He 
was  married  at  Cincinnati  on  November  30,  1825, 
to  Flizalieth  Haines.  Their  children  were:  tien. 
William  Haines  Lytic  who  died  at  Chickamauga 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  became  the  wife 
of  Nathaniel  l  uster  and  the  other  that  of  Samuel 
Btoadwcll. 

Almost  the  last  public  ap|»caranccs  of  General 
Lytle  were  at  the  various  meetings  held  in  1839 
with  reference  to  the  negro  colonization  scheme. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  Abhorrence  Meet- 
ing" held  March  <>.  18  V). 

<  Mher  deaths  of  the  year  were  those  of  Morgan 
Neville  and  John  P.artlc. 

The  well  known  I'nion  Bethel  was  organized 
for  mission  work  in  January,  t8».  Its  first  head- 
quarters were  in  the  old  (  Vmuncrcial  Row  on  the 
river  bank.  It  was  originally  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Western  Seaman's  Friend  Society. 
Subsequently  the  Boatmen's  Bethel  Society  was 
formed  and  the  school  for  a  time  was  removed  to 
F.a>t  Front  street  near  I 'ike  to  the  "<  Md  Museum" 
building,  but  after  alx>ut  three  years  it  returned 
to  its  original  bvation. 

The  Cincinnati  Chaml»cr  of  Commerce,  which 
has  always  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  city,  was  Organized  on  <  krtober  22. 
18 V;.  At  first  it  met  but  once  a  month  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Mercantile  Library.  Seven  Years 
later  the  ChanuVr  was  combined  with  the  Mer- 
chants' Fxchange,  and  in  1850  the  institution 
was  chartered  under  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Merchants'  Fx- 
change. The  president  at  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation in  1839  was  Griffin  Taylor. 

During  the  year  1840  the  Young  Men's  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association  which  had  been  in  ex- 
istence since  18 jj  moved  its  quarters  to  the  old 
Cincinnati  College  Building  on  Walnut  street, 
and  this  has  been  the  -\\.<?  of  the  library  since  that 
date.  At  that  time  the  College  Building  opened 
on  to  a  garden  on  the  south  which  extended  to 
the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and  was  planted  with 
shruhlwry  and  tree*. 

<  >n  the  night  of  March  .*t.  1840.  a  disastrous 
fire  destroyed  the  ccM.rated  I  ranks'  Museum, 
the  successor  to  the  Western  an •'  IWt'cuiilc  mu- 
seums. 
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T1IK  CnFKEK  HOUSES. 

During  the  first  year  of  this  period  the  ever 
recurring  liquor  question  occupied  a  large  part 
«.|  the  time  of  the  City  Council  whose  proceedings 
were  largely  devoted  to  granting  licenses  to  coffee 
house*.  The  prices  at  w  hich  these  licenses  were 
fixed  varied  from  $25  to  $150.— almost  a  prohib- 
itive  sum  at  that  time.— and  the  lobbying  with 
memU-rs  of  the  Council  to  procure  favorable  ac- 
tion became  a  public  scandal. 

Iu*t  prior  to  the  spring  election  of  the  follow- 
ing vcar.  the  Council  passed  an  ordinance  abol- 
ishing coffee  houses  and  sutnnitting  the  whole 
honor  qustion  to  the  votes  of  the  people  who  ex- 
[.ressed  by  their  choice  of  councilmen  their  de- 
sires with  regard  to  this  matter.  Among  those 
selected  as  candidates  in  favor  of  no  license  were 
such  men  as  K.  llimnan,  Nathan  (iuilford.  Miles 
Greenwood,  (barlcs  Cist,  S.  S.  L'llommedieu, 
A  (>.  Gano.  K.  Woodruff.  (').  I^ovcll,  H.  E. 
Spencer,  L.  Gaithcr,  David  Griffin  and  A.  Val- 
entine. 

The  papers  were  full  of  editorial  discussions 
concerning  the  liquor  question  and  columns  of 
advertisements  announce*!  the  various  candidates 
and  ward  meetings.  Just  prior  to  the  election 
the  death  of  a  drunken  man  as  a  result  of  a  coffee 
house  brawl  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Vine  and 
Columbia  streets  was  used  as  a  campaign  argu- 
ment. As  a  result  of  the  election,  a  majority  of 
the  r.ew  Council  was  pledged  to  support  the  sup- 
prc->ii  n  of  drinking  houses. 

The  feeling  against  the  coffee  houses  became 
v  intense  that  on  December  30,  1841,  a  large 
t. umber  of  citizens  nut  at  College  Hall  to  take 
measures  for  their  suppression.  Timothy  Walker 
presided  over  this  nutting,  Llani  I*.  I-angdon 
...  Ud  as  vice-president  and  Thompson  Neave  and 

Mm  C.  Yaughan  officiated  as  secretaries.  A 
i'  mmittee  of  vigilance  with  S.  S.  1 .1  lommedieu 
a>  president;  Charles  Cist,  vice-president;  VV. 

f  Truman,  secretary  ami  10  prominent  citizens 
m  each  ward  were  selected. 

TIIK  ..AS  CONTRACT. 

I.v  onlinanee  of  June  16,  184 1 .  James  Cotiover. 
ilit-  well  known  in  wspaper  man.  together  with  his 
a-socialcs  was  vested  with  the  full  and  exclusive 
privilege  of  using  the  streets,  lanes,  commons 
and  alley-  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing gas  to  the  fit \  and  the  citi/ens  for  the  term 
<>t  25  years  and  thereafter  until  the  same  should 
U-  purchased  hv  the  City  Council.  Conover  was 
to  tunnsh  gas  mains  and  such  quantity  of  gas  as 


should  l>e  required  by  the  City  Council  for  public 
lamps  at  two-third*  of  the  lowest  average  price 
at  which  gas  should  be  furnished  to  private  indi- 
viduals in  New  <  >rleatis.  Haltimorc,  New  York, 
Louisville  and  Pittsburg.  The  works  were  to  be 
commenced  ami  $2,000  expended  within  six 
mouths  and  within  two  years  6,000  feet  of  gas 
mains  were  to  Ik-  laid  and  4.000  feet  annually 
thereafter  until  the  principal  parts  of  the  city 
should  Ik-  supplied  and  at  any  time  after  the  expi- 
ration of  j 5  years  the  (  ity  Council  was  to  have  the 
right  to  purchase  the  plant  at  a  fair  price  to  be 
determined  by  arbitration.  Associated  with  Con- 
over  originally  was  J.  II.  Caldwell.  A  charter 
w  is  subsequently  obtained  under  the  title  of  The 
Cincinnati  Gas  Light  \r  Coke  Company  and  the 
capital  stock  was  originally  $100,000.  Works 
were  located  on  Front.  Utween  Smith  and  Park, 
and  bv  1851  between  18  ami  20  miles  of  pipe 
had  been  laid  and  5<x>  lamps  erected.  This  com- 
pany with  numerous  increases  of  capital  stock 
and  with  a  recent  change  of  name  to  The  Cincin- 
nati (ias  &  Lice  trie  Company,  still  supplies  the 
citizens  with  gas.  To  quote  the  language  of  the 
president  of  the  Historical  Society:  "It  is  the 
same  old  meter  with  a  different  colored  bill." 
(  Joseph  Wilhy  Ik- fore  Optimist  Club.) 

The  year  1841  was  disgraced  by  several  riots, 
one  occurring  in  June  and  another  in  September. 
The  negro  question  was  at  the  lx>ttom  of  both 
of  these.  They  arc  described  in  another  chap- 
ter. 

TIIK  I1ANK  KtOT  OK  1842. 

The  ever  present  Cincinnati  mob  made  itself 
manifest  once  more  on  January  it,  1842.  On 
the  evening  preceding,  'the  Miami  Lxporting 
Company's  hank  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Main 
and  Court  streets,  made  an  assignment,  and  on 
the  following  morning  the  Hank  of  Cincinnati 
closed  its  doors.  Consternation  on  the  part  of 
the  debitors  was  widespread,  and  by  eleven 
o'clock  the  angry  crowds  had  gathered  about  the 
doors  of  the  bank.  Very  soon  someljody  gave 
the  suggestion  and  the  doors  of  the  hank  were 
broken  in  and  all  movable  prr>j>crty  destroyed. 
Included  in  the  destruction  were  the  books  and 
papers,  many  of  which  were  of  value  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mob  themselves  as  well  as  to  the 
batik.  Presently  in  of  the  city  guards  head- 
ed b\  Capt.  <  ).  M.  Mitchcl  came  to  the  scene  and 
succeeded  in  driving  the  rioters  away.  Thinking 
that  quiet  had  Ixcn  restored,  they  retired  but 
were  as-ailed  by  the  regathering  crowds.  They 
finallv  fired  into  the  mob  and  wounded  two  or 
three  of  the  citizens. 
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Attack  was  also  made  ui>on  John  Bates'  Ex- 
change Bank  at  No.  154  Main  street,  and  upon 
the  exchange  office  of  Noah  Ijougee  on  Main,  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth  streets,  adjoining  Bates' 
Fxchangc  Hank,  Ijnigcc  was  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Hank  of  Cincinnati.  Both  of  these 
institutions  were  sacked  completely. 

The  amount  of  property  destroyed  was  not 
great,  hut  a  large  amount  of  money  was  stolen 
from  the  Miami  Fxporting  Company's  hank. 
Kales  had  steadily  redeemed  his  own  paper  and 
there  was  no  excuse  for  the  assault  upon  his 
hank.  The  inoh  seemed  to  Ik-  utterly  without 
restraint.  Charles  Fox  was  called  u|K>n  by  the 
sheriff  to  read  the  riot  act  which  he  did,  but  he 
was  seized  by  the  mob  and  very  roughly  handled. 
Ten  of  the  city  guards  with  other  citizens 
who  finally  succeeded  in  mielling  the  riot  in- 
cluded some  well  known  citizens.  They  were 
Niti  leflfrics.  <»Iivcr  l.ovell.  Jr.,  John  D.  Lovell, 
j.  II.' Heard.  \\  .  II  Comslock.  II.  Avdclott,  J. 
Wheelwright.  A.  Voting.  W.  W.  Northrop,  W. 
Cassillx.  (.'.  Thorp.  T.  I'.  Ta>W.  |.  Sprigman,  S. 
W'ithingioTi.  C.  I".  James  and  S.  Scudder. 

The  let  ling  against  Max  or  l)a\ies  by  reason  of 
his  failure  to  take  more  vigorous  action  at  the 
time  of  these  riots  resulted  in  a  trial  before  the 
deserving  of  Vcnsnrc.  but  his  conduct  was  ex- 
Council  on  charges  preferred,  lie  was  found 
cused  by  reason  of  ill  health.  He  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

Iili  KINS  IN  CI  MINN  All. 

The  famous  visitor  of  the  year  1S42  was  the 
celebrated  Fnglish  novelist.  Charles  Dickens, 
who  brought  with  him  his  wife.  He  remained 
here  but  a  short  time  and  subsequently  went 
down  the  river  on  a  steamboat  to  l^niisvillc. 
I'|nm  his  return  he  abo  stopped  a  day.  He 
weul  from  lure  to  Sandusky  hx  way  of  Colum- 
bus, traveling  in  the  great  mail  coach.  His  nar- 
rative of  his  trip  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
travel  of  those  days. 

He  came  from  Pittsburg  on  the  "Messenger" 
oecupxing  three  daxs  on  the  trip.  He  was  struck 
with  the  dismal  demeanor  of  the  passengers,  all 
of  whom  seemed  to  have  tremendous  secrets 
weighing  on  their  mind*.  There  was  "no  con 
xersation.  n<»  laughter,  no  cheerfulness,  no  soci- 
alitx.  except  in  spitting:  and  that  is  done  in 
silent  felloxvship  round  the  stove,  when  the  meal 
is  over."'  The  solitude  prevailing  along  the 
kmks  of  the  river  impressed  him  as  well  as  the 
loud,  high  pressure  blast*  from  the  boot's  en- 
gines.   On  the  return  trip  from  Cincinnati  to 


Sandusky  along  the  macadamized  road  six  miles 
an  hour  in  a  great  mail  coach  "whose  lu|gc 
cheeks  arc  so  very  ruddy  and  plethoric"  and  hold- 
ing a  dozen  passengers  inside,  the  trip  seemed  but 
little  more  gay  to  him.  The  taciturnity  of  the 
company  seems  to  have  overwhelmed  him.  He 
found  Cincinnati  a  "lively  city,"  however,  "with 
other  boats,  and  flags  and  moving  wheels  and 
hum  of  men  around  it;  as  though  there  were 
not  a  solitary  or  silent  rood  of  ground  within  the 
compass  of  a  thousand  miles.    *    *  * 

'1  here  hap|x-ncd  to  be  a  great  Temperance 
Convention  Ijcld  hen  on  the  day  after  our  arrival : 
and  as  the  order  of  march  brought  the  procession 
under  the  windows  of  the  hotel  in  which  we 
lodged.  xvIk'H  they  started  in  the  morning,  I  had  a 
good  oji|Kirtunily  of  su  ing  it.  It  comprised  several 
thousand  men:  the  members  of  various  Wash 
ington  Auxiliary  Tcni|Htancc  Societies,' and  was 
marshalled  by  officer*  on  horseback,  who  can- 
tered briskly  up  and  down  the  line,  with  scarves 
and  ribands  of  bright  colors  Muttering  out  be- 
hind them  gaily.  There  were  land*  of  music, 
too,  and  banners  out  of  number;  and  it  was  a 
fresh,  holiday  looking  concourse  altogether. 

i  xx  is  particularly  pleased  to  see  the  Irish- 
men, who  formed  a  distinct  societx  among  them- 
selves, carrying  their  national  Harp  and  their 
portrait  of  bather  Mathexv  high  above  the  peo- 
ple's heads.  They  looked  as  jolly  ami  good- 
humoured  a*  ever:  and.  xvorkmg  the  hardest  for 
their  living,  and  doing  any  kind  of  sturdy  labor 
thai  came  in  their  way,  were  the  most  independ- 
ent fellow*  there.  I  thought. 

■'  The  Itauuers  xxere  verx  \xell  painted,  and 
daunted  down  the  street  famously.  There  was 
the  smiting  of  the  rock  and  the  gushing  forth 
of  the  water*:  and  there  was  a  temperate  man 
with  a  •considerable  of  a  hatchet'  (as  the  stand- 
ard-U-arer  would  probably  have  said)  aiming  a 
deadly  blow  at  a  serpent  which  was  apparently 
about  to  spring  upon  him  from  the  top  of  a 
barrel  of  spirits.  But  the  chief  feature  of  this 
part  of  the  show  wa*  a  huge  allegorical  device, 
lioriic  among  the  ship  carpctmrs.  on  one  side 
xx  hereof  the  steamboat  Alcohol  w  as  represented 
bursting  her  boiler  and  exploding  with  a  great 
crash,  while  upon  the  other  the  good  ship  Tem- 
l<erance  sailed  away  with  a  fair  wind,  to  the 
heart's  content  of  the  captain,  crew,  and  passen- 
gers. 

"'After  going  round  the  town,  the  procession 
repaired  to  a  certain  ap|«>inted  place,  where,  as 
the  printed  programme  set  forth,  it  would  be 
received  by  the  children  of  the  different  free 
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schools,  'singing  I'finjH'rani'c  Songs.'  1  was 
prcycntcd  from  getting  tlierc  in  time  lo  hear  these 
little  warblers,  or  to  report  upon  this  novel  kind 
of  vocal  e  ntertainment  :— novel,  at  least,  to  mt: 
hut  I  found,  in  a  large  o|kii  space,  each  society 
gathered  round  its  own  hantiers  and  listening  in 
>iK nt  attention  to  it-  own  orator.  The  speeches, 
judging  from  the  little  I  could  hear  of  them, 
were  certainly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  as  having 
that  degree  of  relationship  to  cold  water  which 
wet  Mankeis  may  claim:  hut  the  main  thing  was 
the  conduct  and  appearance  of  the  audience 
throughout  the  day.  and  that  was  admirable  and 
full  of  promise. 

"Cincinnati  is  honorably  famous  for  its  free 
schools,  of  which  it  has  so  main  that  no  per- 
son s  chilil  among  its  population  can.  by  txissi- 
hility,  want  the  means  of  education,  w  hich  are  ex- 
tended, upon  an  average,  to  four  thousand  pupils 
annually.  I  was  only  present  in  one  of  these 
establishments  during  the  hours  of  instruction. 
In  the  lxi\>"  department,  which  was  full  of  little 
urchins  1  varying  in  their  ages.  I  should  say, 
from  si\  years  old  to  ten  or  twelve),  the  master 
offered  to  institute  an  extemporary  examination 
of  the  pupils  in  algebra  : — a  proposal,  which,  as 
I  was  by  no  means  confident  of  my  ability  to  de- 
tect mistakes  in  that  science,  I  declined  w  ith  some 
alarm.  In  the.  girls'  school  reading  was  pro- 
posed, and  as  I  felt  tolerably  equal  lo  that  art,  T 
expressed  my  willingness  to  hear  a  class.  Rooks 
were  distributed  accordingly,  and  some  half- 
do/en  girls  relieved  each  other  in  reading  |«ra- 
graphs  from  Fnglish  history  .  But  it  was  a  dry 
compilation,  inlinit  lv  alw>ve  their  powers;  and 
when  they  had  blundered  through  three  or  four 
dreary  pa-sages  concerning  the  Treaty  of  Ami- 
ens ;m,|  other  thrilling  topics  of  the  same  nature 
1  obviously  without  comprehending  ten  words), 
I  expressed  myself  quite  satisfied.  It  is  very 
possible  that  thev  only  mounted  to  this  extreme 
stave  in  the  ladder  of  learning  for  the  astonish- 
m.nt  ..f  a  victor,  and  that  at  other  times  thev 
keep  upon  its  lower  rounds:  but  I  should  have 
her  11  much  lietttT  pleased  and  satisfied  if  I  had 
heard  them  exercised  in  simpler  lessons,  which 
they  understood. 

"  \s  in  -  very  other  place  I  visited,  the  Judges 
her.  were  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  at- 
tainments. I  was  in  one  of  the  courts  for  .1  few 
minutes,  and  found  it  like  those  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  A  nuisance  cause  was  trving; 
there  were  not  many  spectators;  and  the' wit- 
nesses, counsel,  and  jury  formed  a  sort  of  fam- 
ily circle,  sufficiently  jocose  and  snug. 
43 


"The  society  with  which  I  mingled  was  intel- 
ligent, courteous,  and  agreeable.  The  inhabit 
ants  of  Cincinati  arc  proud  of  their  city,  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  America,  and  with 
reason;  for.  beautiful  and  thriving  as  it  is  now, 
and  containing,  as  it  docs,  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  souls,  hut  two  and  fifty  years  have 
passed  away  since  the  ground  on  which  it  stands 
(bought  at  that  tune  for  a  few  dollars)  was  a 
wildwiKiil  and  its  citizens  were  but  a  handful  of 
dwellers  i-i  scattered  log  huts  upon  the  river's 
shore  "    1  American  Notes,  chap.  11.) 

Soil  A  I.  UNCTIONS, 

An  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Tosso  and  Win- 
ters in  the  current  papers  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  announces  a  cotillion  party  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Assembly  Rooms  in  Pearl  street  at  which 
the  attendance  of  the  ladies  is  respectfully  solic- 
ited. Confectionery,  fruits,  etc.,  were  furnished 
by  F.  li.  Ringgold  of  whom  tickets  could  be 
obtained  for  the  small  sum  of  $1.50.  These 
partie  s  \vcrc  opened  to  the  public  and  were  ipiite 
generally  attended  by  people'  of  prominence. 

Another  ball  of  great  brilliancy  was  the  Me- 
chanics' and  Citizens'  p.all  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  (  >hio  Mechanics'  Institute  on  March  4. 
iNv).  This  yvas  a  very  clal>oratc  entertainment 
held  at  the  National  Theatre  and  tickets  of  admis- 
sion commanded  the  high  price  of  $5.  The 
decorations  were  in  charge  of  Piatt  Kvcns,  at 
that  time  (he  principal  storekeeper  in  the  city. 
The  ball  yvas  decorated  with  portraits  of  promi- 
nent citizens  and  on  the"  lloor  we  are  told  were 
"the  military  glittering  in  rich  uniform,  jealous 
husbands  and  the  ir  wives,  jealous  lovers  and 
their  ladies,  crusty  old  bachelors  rcassuming 
(heir  complaisance,  sighing  youths  forgetting 
tlnir  troubles  and  yvidoyvs  who  had  just  doffed 
their  sables,  widowers  half  resolved  to  throw 
another  die  and  beautiful  mothers  anel  their  more 
lieautiful  daughters"  and  while  the  boxes  yvere 
filled,  those  who  had  descended  to  the  floor 
would  have  suffered  no  disparage-ment  by  the 
contrast.  "Wry  quiet  observers  could  detect 
now  and  then  the  arch  smiles  of  a  mischievous 
month  and  the  touch  of  the  hand  that  sometimes 
led  to  something  serious.  All  went  to  be  pleaseel 
and  yvere  pleaseel  up  to  as  late  an  hour  as  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning."  ( Gazette,  March  f>. 
iK.v)  I 

Hie'  people  of  the  early  day  s  yvere  much  given 
to  banquets  and  a  favorite  occasion  for  such 
functions  yvas  Franklin's  Birthday,  which  then  as 
now  yvas  celebrated  by  the  members  of  the  print- 
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ing  fraternities.  In  those  days  however  the 
public  generally  were  invited  to  attend  and  did 
attend  in  large  numbers.  The  list  of  toasts  given 
at  the  Franklin's  Birthday  celebration  on  January 
'.b  iK.W.  fills  two  closely  printed  columns  of  the 
daily  papers.  Among  the  local  worthies  toasted 
were  Thomas  I 'aimer,  James  H.  Looker,  Maj. 
lames  E.  Conovcr,  Judge  James  Hall.  George 
W.  Bradbury.  E.  W.  Thomas.  J.  T.  Bruce.  J. 
M.  Campbell.  S.  S.  I.'Hommedieu,  Edward  A. 
Mclaughlin.  Cieneral  Harrison,  diaries  Ham- 
montl.  Nathan  Guilford,  Charles  K.  Ramsey,  and 
Mr.  Ringgold,  the  caterer. 

Another  social  event  of  interest  was  the  "mil- 
itary fete*'  given  tiv  the  Citizens  Guards  at  the 
asscmhk  rooms  on  Washington's  liirthday.  In 
the  list  of  managers  ap|»ear  such  names  as  I).  M. 
Mitchcl.  W.  II.  II.  Tavlor.  N.  Kee.Kr.  David 
T.  Woodrow.  J.  K.  Wiieelwright.  Richard  W. 
Keys.  James  M.  Dickson,  and  Daniel  1'.  Strader. 

<  >nc  of  the  visitors  to  the  city  during  the  year 
iS.V)  was  the  Florentine  exile.  Madame  Klina 
Anuriga  Du  Ycspucii,  who  claimed  lineal mK scent 
from  the  celebrated  Americus  \'espucius  from 
whom  the  continent  takes  its  name.  She  received 
much  attention  while  here  and  was  the  ix-casion  of 
several  public  meetings  at  which  resolutions  of 
welcome  were  adopted  and  |>ctitious  were  for- 
warded to  Congress  asking  an  allotment  to  her 
of  a  |M>rtion  of  public  lauds.  She  received  much 
s.h  ial  attention  as  well  and  was  honored  on  the 
occasion  of  a  complimentary  U-netit  to  James  M. 
Scott,  the  well  known  actor,  by  being  handed  to 
her  l»>\  by  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison. 
(Diar\  of  John  I).  Caldwell.  July  _»>,  i8>>.) 

Important  additions  to  the  imputation  of  the 
citv  were  the  albino  ladv  and  the  Irish  giant 
who  arrived  at  the  Western  Museum  at  Main 
and  I  "earl  streets  early  in  tS.V/.  I"his  distin- 
guished couple  seem  to  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention and  tlie  papers  of  the  day  mentioned 
them  lM«tb  editorially  and  in  numerous  com- 
munications. Miss  Shore  the  albino  was  said  to 
h-  "in  form  and  feature-  like  others  of  her  sex,— 
perfect,  -  with  hair  white  as  the  driven  snow  like 
tin  finest  spun  glass.  Her  eyes  yvcre  prismatic 
and  of  variegated  pink  changing  their  color  ami 
p.  i-ition  e\er>  moment."  Mr.  O'Oancy  front 
t  'ount>  Wickiow.  Ireland,  was  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  tallest  of  well  proportioned  men  in  the 
\\  i  ir i>l 

Another  attraction  at  this  time  was  a  fancy 
t;l,iss  blow  or  yvbo  in  five  minutes  in  the  presence 
of  visitor,  could  spin  from  glass  without  the 
h«'p  of  moulds  ..r  instruments  any  bird,  beast. 


lish  or  ship  that  might  be  called  for.  He  could 
also  -pin  one  thousand  yards  of  glass  in  a  min- 
ute. It  was  «|tiile  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  at- 
tend these  exhibitions. 

Another  social  event  of  about  this  time  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  card  of  invitation  pre- 
served bv  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  <  Hiio : 

"I!  u  iih.ok's  Bali..  The  pleasure  of  Your 
Company  is  requested  at  the  City  Assembly 
Rooms,  on  Wednesday-  Evening.  5th  of  Echy. 
Next,  at  8  o'clock.  Cincinnati.  Jany.  29.  1840. 
J.  I".  Conover,  W.  H.  Southgate,  jno.  Miller. 
Win.  Dcnnison.  Jr.,  J.  A.  D.  Burrows,  M.  E. 
Neville.  Mv.  [.awrencc.  R.  B.  Ilowkr.  I.  Yorke. 
Win.  Young,  D.  T.  Woodrow,  M.  J.  Blair,  R. 
H.  Southgate,  Charles  L.  Averv.  E.  Rurdsal.  C. 
G  Springer.  R.  Kelly.  D.  A.  James,  Wm.  N. 
Green.  I.  W.  King.  1-  M.  Gwvnnc.  D.  P. 
Stra.ler.  (  has.  Roe.  Jas.  Wiles.  Wm.  Watts,  P 
A.  White.  E.  I^wrence,  J»>s.  Graham,  J.  D. 
Wheeler.  Jno.  Buchanan." 

Cincinnati's  interest  in  the  new  President  was 
indicated  by  an  inaugural  ball  given  at  the  as- 
sembly rooms  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Wal- 
nut and  Pearl  streets  on  March  4.  1841.  The 
managers  were  Capt.  Joseph  Pierce,  Col.  John 
Noble,  lames  McCandlcss.  George  Graham,  W. 
R.  Morris.  William  Disney.  Jr..  B.  W.  Hewson. 
Thomas  H.  Ycatman.  M.  J.  Blair.  Daniel  Rob- 
inson. W  illiam  McCammoti.  W.  R.  poster.  Isaac 
Young.  Mnj.  William  (  >liver.  Dr.  J.  T.  Shmwell. 
Teuton  I.aw>on.  t "harlcs  Sonntag.  <  ieorge  K. 
ShoenU  rg>  r.  H.  H.  Southgate.  I  >.  T.  Wood- 
row,  E.  Burdsal,  Atherton  Tha>cr,  R.  W.  Cor- 

j  wine  an<l  Joseph  Yorke. 

Another  invitation  of  interest  that  is  preserved 

:  is  a-  follows : 

BCCKKYK  HAIL 

The  |iU  ottfr  <->f  y-.ur  t  '.mjviny   is  mnust,.|  at  lli«r 
\-s.-!]iMj    K.h.ius   (,11    Mi  .inlay    T.MiniiR.     \|nil  Kih. 
I  1H4-I 

MANA<.r_KS 


1 11'"  T  Tirrnu-r. 
Tin  .*    1>  Cuncd. 

U  nt  R    M.  rriv. 

\\  in  Irw in. 

I    A  IV  Hurr..«>. 

a  <;  itiiri, 

Jim.  A  l..im>. 
I  1  III  i  1  tn  in, 
Witt  (Vivrr. 

tisii-s  H.,M. 

N    C  Mel. 

VY-n    M    (  .Try, 

<>    M  StM-ncrr, 

K     F    I  lli.imnr'iiru. 

W     C  Th..f(.r, 


Pcvti.n   S  Symme*. 
l.in.h  Sira.tcr. 
V.lt.l  krrrlrr. 
II    II    S-  titluMtr. 

I         M  IlKVIIIIf, 

l»  1'i.itl. 
I  Bunt-mi. 

M.i  1    ».<nl    Jivt  Snyder. 

I    1'itis  Harrison. 
J    M  IV.uBtass, 
M    J  Hljiir. 
W    W  G*M. 
(  >   Cvtlscr.  Jr  . 
(1m-    I'  Jamev 
i.ntrni  Taylor. 
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TIIK  ELECTION  OF  HARRISON  TO  THE 
I'RESlItENCY. 

flic  period  from  (he  beginning  of  the  second 
half  century  of  the  city's  existence  to  the  war 
was  in  many  resects  the  most  exciting  in  the 
history  of  Cincinnati.  In  the  first  place,  lying  as 
it  did  on  the  horderdntid  between  the  North  ami 
the  South,  it  was  a  hotbed  of  politics.  Allied 
to  the  North  by  reason  of  the  large  contributions 
in  population  that  it  had  received  from  that  sec- 
lion,  by  virtue  of  its  fundamental  law  the  cele- 
brated ordinance  of  freedom,  and  by  reason  of  its 
growing  ini|>ortancc  as  a  manufacturing  center, 
it  also  was  closely  associated  with  the  South 
with  which  a  large  part  of  its  trade  was  carried 
on  and  which  at  the  time  seemed  to  a  large 
part  of  the  population  its  natural  friend.  In 
every  national  election  *n  which  the  State  of 
Ohio  had  taken  part  until  1836  it  had  cast  its 
vote  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nominee 
with  one  exception,  that  of  the  year  1824,  when 
Henry  (..'lay  carried  the  State  over  Jackson  by  a 
plurality  of  less  than  800  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
al>out  50.000.  In  the  following  campaign,  that 
>f  the  year  1828,  Ohio  gave  Jackson  over  Adams 
4,000  plurality  and  in  1832  (  lay  was  beaten  in 
the  State  by  his  old  antagonist  Jackson  by  a  plu- 
rality of  almost  5.000  votes  out  of  a  total  vote 
of  155.000.  In  the  campaign  of  1836  Cincinnati 
and  the  State  had  a  |»eculiar  personal  interest  in 
that  the  candidate  of  the  new  Whig  party.  Will- 
ham  Henry  Harrison  was  a  resident  of  Hamil- 
ton County.  This  campaign  which  was  a  four- 
sided  contest  between  Van  Hurcn.  Harrison, 
Judge  Hugh  I..  Wright  of  Tennessee  and  Web- 
ster, was  one  of  great  malignancy  and  Harrison 
was  attacked  with  particular  bitterness  as  a  fail- 
ure in  the  field  and  forum  (although  he  had  been 
general.  Territorial  (iovernor  and  Senator),  and 
a  man  of  most  reprehensible  morals  and  char- 
acter. Although  unsuccessful  in  the  national 
election,  the  Hamilton  County  candidate  was  sec- 
ond lioth  in  the  popular  and  electoral  vote  and 
carried  hi-  own  Slate  by  a  majority  of  about 
8.0110  in  a  total  vote  of  a  little  over  itxi.ooo. 

In  1840  (General  Harrison  at  that  time  clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Hamilton 
County  was  again  the  candidate  of  the  Whigs 
for  the  presidency,  having  Ijeen  nominated  over 
Clay  and  Scott  at  Harrisburg  as  a  result,  it  is 
claimed,  of  a  trick  played  upon  the  convention 
by  Thaddcus  Stevens.  The  campaign  as  is  well 
known  was  most  extraordinary.  The  effort  of 
Van  fluren's  adherents  to  l>c)ittle  Harrison  by 
the  charge  that  he  lived  in  a  log  cabin  and 


drank  hard  cider  was  taken  up  as  a  campaign  war 
cry  and  the  Harrison  homestead  at  North  Bend, 
quite  an  imposing  country  residence  for  the  time, 
converted  into  a  small  hut  covered  with  coon- 
skins  by  the  imagination  of  campaign  orators, 
did  good  service.  The  campaign  in  Cincinnati 
as  well  as  elsewhere  was  a  very  active  one  and 
during  the  summer  of  1840  but  little  else  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  citizens. 

Mrs.  Steele  in  her  "Summer  Journey  in  the 
West,"  gives  a  brief  side-light  on  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  at  this  point : 

"Sixteen  miles  below  Cincinnati  is  the  resi- 
dence of  C.cneral  Harrison,  the  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  It  is  said  he  lived  in  a  log  cabin ; 
but  it  was  a  neat  country  dwelling,  which,  how- 
ever, I  dimly  saw  by  moonlight.  To  judge  from 
what  we  have  seen  ujion  the  road,  General  Har- 
rison will  carry  all  the  votes  of  the  West,  for 
every  one  seems  enthusiastic  in  his  favor.  Log 
cabins  were  erected  in  every  town,  and  a  small 
one  of  wicker-work  stood  upon  nearly  all  the 
steamboats.  At  the  wood-yards  along  the  rivers 
it  was  very  common  to  see  a  sign  bearing  the 
words.  'Harrison  wood,'  'Whig  wood.'  or  'Tip- 
pecanoe wood,'  he  having  gained  a  battle  at  a 
place  of  that  name.  The  Western  States,  in- 
deed, owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude :  for  he  may 
l)e  said  to  be  the  cause,  under  Providence,  of 
their  flourishing  condition.  He  subdued  the  In- 
dians, laid  the  land  out  in  sections,  thus  open- 
ing a  door  for  settlers,  and,  in  fact,  deserves  the 
name  given  him  of  Father  of  the  West.'" 

In  spite  of  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  him, 
Harrison  was  gloriously  triumphant  and  carried 
the  country  by  a  popular  majority  of  almost  150,- 
noo  votes  and  the  majority  of  174  in  the  Electoral 
College.  The  State  of  ( >hio  gave  her  first  Presi- 
dent a  majority  of  almost  24.000  votes  to  which 
Hamilton  County  largely  contributed. 

In  the  fall  of  184 1  the  entire  I^oco  Foco  ticket 
carried  Hamilton  County  by  a  majority  of  about 
300.  The  Whigs  carried  the  city  by  a  little  less 
than  i.otm  with  the  Locos  carrying  the  country 
bv  a  little  over  1,300.  The  name  of  James  j. 
I'aran  headed  the  successful  ticket,  defeating 
(  Mixer  M.  S|>encer  for  the  Senate. 

In  1830  the  Whigs  had  carried  the  city  but 
were  defeated  in  the  county  and  the  same  thing 
hail  lieen  true  in  1840. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1841  the 
man  who  had  been  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  community  as  commandant  at 
Fort  Washington.  Secretary  of  the  Territory, 
Representative  in  Congress,  general  of  the  army 
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and  Senator  from  tin-  State,  loft  tin-  city  to  take 
up  a  new  life  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 

I  he  late  Judge  Joseph  t'nx  described  the  scene 
of  hi>  departure  in  a  paper  delivered  he  fore,  the 
(.  mcumati  Literary  Club  as  follows: 

"The  scene  of  his  departure  was  must  affect- 
ing. '  "'I  men  who  hail  shared  with  him  the 
toils  of  the  cam|yaigus  anions  the  Indians,  their 
wives  and  children.  Ins  old  iicighlmrs.  the  p<x>r. 
of  whom  there  wi  re  main  who  had  shared  his 
bounty,  gathered  to  witness  his  departure,  cheer- 
ing for  his  triumph  while  their  cheeks  were  wet 
with  tears.  The  boat  on  which  he  was  to  pass 
up  the  river  lay  at  the  foot  of  Hroadwav.  in 
(  incinuali.  The  wharves,  streets,  and  every 
mii  rounding  vessel  and  lions,-  were  tilled  will) 
spectators.  Standing  on  the  deck  <>f  the  steamer, 
with  a  clear,  ringing  voice  he  recalled  to  the 
mind  of  the  people  that  forty-eight  years  before 
he  had  landed  on  that  spot  a  poor,  unfriended 
l>.>\  in  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness  to  join  his 
fortunes  with  theirs,  and  that  now,  hv  the  voice 
of  a  majority  of  the  seventeen  millions  of  |>eoolc 
of  this  free  land,  he  was  alxmt  l<>  leave  tliem  to 
assume  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  greatest  Na- 
lion  (.f  the  earth.  He  assured  them  that  he  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  al- 
though this  might  he  the  last  time  he  would 
look  upon  llirm.  thev  would  find  him  in  the  fu- 
ture true  to  the  old  history  of  the  past.  I'ro- 
phelic  vision!  Nevermore  was  it  given  to  him 
ti>  look  on  the  faces  of  those  who  this  day- 
cheered  him  on  to  his  high  goal.  He  fore  visiting 
Washington,  he  went  to  the  old  homestead  on 
the  lames  River,  and  there,  in  the  room  of  his 
mother  (then  dead  many  years  K  composed  his 
inaugural  address  ;is  President." 

Ills  absence  from  his  home  count  v  unfor- 
tunately was  <.f  hnt  brief  duration  for  shortly 
after  reaching  Washington  his  health  which  had 
been  for  some  time  •  1 1 1 1 1 «.-  feehle  hrokc  down  com- 
ph'tely  and  he  died  of  pneumonia  on  April  4. 
1S.11.  His  death  «a-  s0  sudden  that  his  wife 
who  ha>l  delayed  her  departure  from  North  Rend 
was  unahle  to  reach  his  hedsidc  in  time  to  see 
him  alive.  <  >n  June  iMh  a  committee  appointrd 
l<\  the  citizens  and  the  City  Council  of  Cincin- 
nati cim|N>sei|  of  Judge  Jacob  nurnrt.  J.  C. 
Wright.  T  l>  Carncal.  Charles  S.  Clarkson.  Kd- 
w.ird  Wi«xlniff.  1.  Whiteman.  A.  Dudlcv.  D 
\  l'i  well.  V  Me.Mpin.  John  Reeves  and  Rufns 
Hodges,  having  fust  obtained  the  permission  of 
the  llarri-on  family,  presented  themselves  at 
Washington  for  the  pnnw.se  of  removing  thr 
remains  of  the  late   President  to  the  State  of 


<  >hio  and  shortly  afterwards  this  purpose  was 
accomplished  and  Ccticral  Harrison's  body  was 
laid  to  rest  near  his  old  home. 

Judge  Cox  in  the  paper  already  quoted  from 
speaks  as  follows: 

"Hie  funeral  services  took  place  at  the  White 
House,  after  which  the  IkxIv.  accompanied  hv  a 
large  civic  and  military  procession,  was  taken 
to  the  Congressional  burying  ground  and  dc- 
positeil  iii  the  receiving  vault.  t<>  await  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  family.  The  nation  was 
shrouded  in  mourning,  and  the  ensuing  sixteenth 
of  May  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  U|»-n  which,  in  nearly  every  town  and 
y  it  v.  the  jH  ople  met  in  honor  of  ihe  illustrious 
dead. 

"In  the  meantime  prcparat ions'  had  heen  made 
to  inter  the  remains  oif  a  Ik-.t ut  1  fill  hill  just  west 
oi  his  home  at  North  liend.  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  committees  of  Congress  ami  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  country,  they  were,  in  July, 
1  S.j I.  escorted  from  Washington.  Arriving  in 
Cincinnati,  the  body  lav  in  state  at  the  house  of 
Ins  sou  in-law.  Colonel  W.  H.  H.  Taylor,  on  the 
north  side  of  Sixth  street,  just  east  of  I  .odgc, 
and  was  visited  by  thousands  of  his  old  friends 
and  fellow  citizens.  It  was  then,  after  suitable 
religious  services,  placed  on  a  hier  on  the  side- 
walk, and  the  citizens  and  military  filed  past  it 
Hie  funeral  procession,  under  charge  of  <  ieorgc 

<  iraham.  still  living,  then  inarched  to  the 
river;  the  corpse  was  placed  on  a  magnificent 
cataial.pie  on  hoard  a  steamer,  which,  with  two 
..tin  is  lashed  side  hy  side  and  loaded  with 
mourners.  -Jowly,  with  solemn  dirges  and  lolling 
heils.  moved  to  North  I'.eiid  Arriving  there, 
a  long  proces. inn  followed  the  remains  to 
the  summit  of  the  mound,  where  they  were  de- 
posited in  the  vault.  In-neat h  a  low  built  struc- 
tun  covered  with  turf.  There  have  they  lain 
for  nearly  thirty  years. 

N'»  m.uKIr   ri.ir-   it-  lir.nl  to  m.irk 

I  In    h< >ti'  Ti  ll   hern's    <|u-t  , 
Sir    Kliftrotiit    T,,t'  iiii't^ph. 

N'.f     tm  •lHlll>rlit.l|    K:1  s | . 
I '.  1  r  r   mii  lli,'   -pi'l   In-   ti -n  ri !  o  »  I- 1  Imr<! 

Ml-    .u'f.l    I.  till  -    At    resl  : 
An. I  lir  limit   In.  .<«  m  promt  monument 

Within   a    riilum's  hrt.i-t 

The  land  on  which  this  tomb  was  placed  was 
afterwards  deeded  In  ( icncral  Harrison  s  son  to 
the  Slate  of  (  ihio  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
ki  |>t  in  proper  repair.  It  can  hardly  !*•  said  that 
tins  condition  has  lieen  complied  with. 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  w  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  the  country  that  a  sketch  of  his 
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life  seems  to  be  almost  unnecessary.  He  was 
born  in  Picrkley,  V  irginia,  on  February  9.  1773. 
the  son  of  Itcnjamin  Harrison,  a  signer  of  the 
I  Velaratiou  of  Indcjvcndcncc  and  (lovernor  of 
Virginia.  Mr  first  studied  medicine  ami  sub- 
sequently under  the  express  patronage  of  Wash- 
ington entered  the  army  which  he  joined  at  Fort 
Washington  in  1791.  He  served  through 
Wayne's  campaign  after  which  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  fort  at  Cincinnati.  While  at  this 
lM>int  he  married  Anna  Symmes.  daughter  of 
Judge  Symmes,  during  a  tem|>orary  absence  of 
the  latter  from  home  as  the  Judge  had  refused 
his  consent  to  the  match.  He  subsequently  re- 
signed his  commission  and  war  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  171)1)  he 
was  elected  delegate  to  Congress  and  two  years 
later  was  made  the  firsi  ( ioyernor  of  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory which  office  he  held  until  1H13.  During 
ibis  time  be  was  superintendent  of  Indian  af- 
fairs and  made  tj  important  treaties  with  dif- 
ferent trilies  during  the  course  of  bis  adminis- 
tration. He  commanded  at  Tippecanoe  ami  (lur- 
ing the  W  ar  of  iSi  j.  receiving  a  major-general's 
commission  on  March  j.  1R1.V  'ni'  following 
Mar  by  reason  of  a  slight  put  upon  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Harrison,  at  this  tiine  the 
most  prominent  military  figure  in  the  country, 
terminated  his  connection  with  the  army.  For 
two  \ears  he  was  engaged  as  commissioner  to 
complete  treaties  with  the  Indians.  In  l8ii>  he 
1m  e.mte  a  nuuiU  r  of  Congress  from  the  Cincin- 
nati district,  serving  for  three  years.  While  in 
t'oiigrcss  he  was  charged  as  to  the  misuse  of  the 
public  funds  by  a  dissatisfied  contractor  but  he 
was  completely  exonerated  after  investigation, 
flie  bitter  op|  wis  it  ions  which  seem  to  have  pur- 
sued him  throughout  his  life  prevented  him  from 
receiving  a  gold  medal  in  iKif.  for  his  victory  at 
the  Thames.  Two  years  later,  however,  the  reso- 
lution to  award  this  medal  was  passed  unan- 
linoiislv.  In  tMK)  b<'  was  chosen  a  memlter  of 
the  <  Olio  Senate.    In  he  was  defeated  for 

t  ..tigress  1,\  James  W.  Cizlay  after  a  very  bitter 
campaign.  Two  years  later  he  was  a  presidential 
elector  and  voted  for  (  lay  In  this  same  year 
he  was  sent  to  the  Cnited  States  Senate  where  he 
succeeded  Andrew  Jackson  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  military  affairs.  He  resigned  in 
iH.'H  to  accept  the  position  of  I'nitcd  States  Min- 
ister to  the  Cnited  Stales  of  Colombia.  I  "pon 
JacKson's  election,  he  was  recalled  and  retired  to 
North  lU-nd.  He  was  subsequently  made  clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Common  I 'leas  of  Hamilton 
County     As  already  stated  he  was  nominated  to 


I  the  presidency  in  i8y>  and  1M40.    His  wife  Anna 
I  survived  him  for  some  years,  dying  December 
-'5.  iSfq.    Her  body  rests  by  the  side  of  her  hus- 
band. 

j  Their  son.  John  Scott  Harrison,  was  a  man  of 
prominence  and  fine  education  and  served  in 
C« nigrcss  for  two  years.  (  »ne  c.f  the  most  hor- 
rible episodes  in  the  city's  history  was  the  find 
ing  of  the  body  of  this  distinguished  son  of  one 
President  and  father  of  another  by  the  latter  in 
the  dissecting  room  of  a  Cincinnati  medical  col- 
lege. The  horror-stricken  son  was  P.enjamin 
Harrison,  twenty -third  President  of  the  Cnited 
States.  A  daughter  of  <  ien.  W.  H.  Harrison 
became  the  wife  of  the  well  known  citizen  of 
Cincinnati.  David  K.  F*tc.  and  another  married 
Col.  W.  H.H.  Taylor. 

Till:  CINCINNATI    IIOK1  It  I  IH  KAI.  SiHll.lY 

Was  organized  at  the  house  of  Robert  Muehanan 
in  February.  iS_}<,  bv  Robert  I'.ucbanan.  A.  H. 
Frnsi.  M.  Flagg.  S.  C.  Parkhurst.  J.  P..  Russell. 
!  Henry  Probasco,  V.  C.  Marshall.  John  I.ockc, 
<  ieorgc  (iraham  and  Thomas  Winter.  Its  pur- 
j  |mse  was  t«.  increase  interest  in  horticulture,  in 
'  tioducc  new  fnnis  and  llowers  to  the  community 
and  incidentally  to  give  semi-annual  exhibitions 
which  wen  to  arouse  interesl  in  horticultural 
matters.  Mr.  P.uchauan  became  the  first  presi- 
dent and  a  number  of  committees  on  fruits, 
llowers,  vegetable*  and  entomology,  as  connected 
with  insect  depredations  on  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
wi  re  appointed.  During  the  year  1X43  the  society 
nut  almost  e\cry  Saturday  in  the  lower  room 
of  tlu  building  on  Third  street  lictwecn  Walnut 
and  Vine  formerly  occupied  as  the  Post  Office. 
It>  1111  mhership  increased  rapidly  and  its  cor- 
respondence y\itb  various  kindred  organizations 
throughout  the  Cnion  resulted  in  arousing  a 
general  interest  in  the  subject.  Its  exhibitions 
of  llowers  in  the  spring  and  frnils  and  American 
I  wine  in  the  autumn  were  very  successful.  In 
j  1S45  ii  was  regularly  incorimratcd  and  after  thai 
time  il  prospered  lieyottd  the  fondest  anticipa- 
tions of  i|s  niost  ardent  supporters.  Mr.  Cist  tells 
11s  that  in  1X51  il  bad  nearly  700  mcnil>crs  and 
that  its  receipts  for  the  year  were  over  Siq.ooo 
•  and  ex|K-iiditures  almost  the  same.  A  large  part 
of  this  amount  was  paid  out  in  premiums  for 
fruits  and  flowers  and  horticultural  designs  and 
decorations.  Its  president  at  that  time  was  A. 
H.  I'.mst.  Other  officers  included  William 
Rcsor.  M  S.  W  ad..  X.  It.  Shaler.  John  A.  War- 
den. C.eorge  C.rahain,  John  P.  Footc.  S.  S.  Tack- 
son.  Joseph   I  .ongworth.    M     McW  llliams  and 
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others.  In  1859  it  numbered  860  members.  Its 
receipts  for  the  year  were  over  $3,000.  It  had  by 
that  time  accumulated  a  library  of  450  volumes. 
Its  president  was  then  S.  \V.  Haseltine.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  organization  that  among  its  > 
achievements  was  a  great  improvement  in  the 
size  and  quality  of  strawberries  for  which  at  this 
time  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  principal  markets. 
Specimens  five  inches  in  circumference  and 
in  some  cases  almost  six  inches  were  exhibited 
at  its  meetings.  The  interest  however  in  the 
organization  finally  died  away  ami  for  some 
years  it  was  practically  quiescent.  It  was  finally 
reorganized  and  carried  on  for  a  time,  aliout 
twenty  years. 

During  the  late  "fifties"  at  a  time  when  the 
local  news  of  the  city  papers  was  still  of  the 
most  meagre  character,  the  meetings  of  this  or- 
ganization and  its  various  exhibitions  were  re- 
ported with  the  greatest  regularity  and  fidelity, 
l-'or  weeks  there  would  In-  no  other  local  news 
in  the  papers  and  if  we  were  to  judge  from  their 
columns  this  society  was  the  only  matter  of  in- 
terest to  the  community. 

This  was  not  entirely  without  reason  for  the 
grape  culture  here  and  that  of  strawberries  had 
attracted  national  attention,  dividing  interest  with 
the  porker  himself. 

CRAfE  ll'I.Tl'KK. 

A  little  before  the  middle  of  the  loth  century 
the  culture  of  the  grape  was  introduced  into  the 
neighborhood  of  Cincinnati  and  for  many  years 
it  was  thought  that  Hamilton  County  was  des- 
tined to  Ik-  a  great  wine  country.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  is  principally  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the 
endeavor  to  add  this  attractive  product  to  the  list 
of  those  successfully  liar  voted  here.  He  had 
for  many  year*  given  much  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  lite  grape  with  the  view  of  making 
wine.  Mis  first  efforts  were  confined  to  the  ac- 
climatization of  foreign  vines.  He  tried  about 
40  varieties  he  fore  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of 
testing  our  indigenous  gra|H's.  He  met  with  such 
success  that  in  1X28  he  withdrew  from  the  prac 
lice  of  the  law  and  commenced  experimenting 
more  elahoratt  K  ii|w>n  the  production  of  wine 
from  the  native  gra|»es.  Two  of  these  varieties, 
tin-  Catawba  and  the  Isabella,  seemed  to  him  to 
|m.«m-s»  the  best  <|tia!itie-  for  wine  and  to  lie  l>est 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil.  He  soon  cul- 
tivated large  vineyard*  an.l  built  extensive  wine 
vaults  where  he  stored  the  wine*  manufactured 
from  hi*  own  grapes  as  well  as  those  purchased 
from   othcr>.     As  a  result   Cincinnati  became 


world  famous  as  the  center  of  a  w  inc  region  and 
thousands  of  wine  growers  flocked  to  it,  causing 
the  vine-clad  hills  to  become  famous  the  world 
over.  In  1851  Mr.  Ixmgworth  had  115  acres  in 
'  grapes,  almost  exclusively  Catawba.  He  had 
grafted  within  the  few  years  preceding  more  than 
1 20  kinds  of  native  grapes.  He  had  at  that  time 
a  wine  house  ami  cellar.  44  by  135  feet,  four  and 
one-half  stories  high.  The  liottom  of  the  cellar 
was  25  feet  tie  low  the  surface  and  the  top  12 
feet  above.  He  had  bottled  during  that  season 
75.jx)o  bottles.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Ijongworth 
a  Ccrman  wine  merchant.  Z.  Zimmerman  and  a 
French  wine  merchant.  Corneau,  and  his  son.  all 
experienced  in  the  business,  were  preparing  to 
engage  extensively  in  the  production  of  wine. 
The  Isaliclla  gra|>e  was  used  for  ladies'  wine  and 
was  of  a  delicate  flavor.  Another  wine  pro- 
ducer of  some  success  was  Robert  Buchanan  By 
1850  the  wine  industry  of  Cincinnati  had  become 
of  great  im|mrtancc.  Other  successful  raisers 
of  the  vine  were  (  i.  and  V.  Itogen  near  Carthage. 
M.  W'erk  and  Thomas  H.  Ycatman.  Not  less 
than  8<>o  persons  were  employed  in  the  culture 
ami  the  product  in  favorable  years  was  valued  at 
$*Vjo.ouo.  Mr.  I.ougworth  at  that  time  had  a 
stock  of  200,000  Itottlcs  of  Catawba  on  hand, 
half  of  which  was  still  wine  and  half,  spark- 
ling. In  the  cellars  of  Ijongworth.  Bogen  and 
W'erk  there  was  said  to  Ik-  an  average  stock  of 
400.000  Ik>mUs.  As  a  result  of  this  new  industry, 
much  of  the  hill  lands  on  the  <  >hio  River  which 
had  been  regarded  as  too  steep  for  cultivation 
came  into  use;  property  which  had  sold  at  $40 
an  acre  within  eight  years  increased  to  $t,ooo 
anil  $1,200  an  acre.  Cnfortunately  even  at  this 
time  complaints  were  made  that  the  past  few 
seasons  had  licen  unpropitious.  It  was  thought 
that  this  was  owing  to  unusual  conditions  but 
eviutually  it  became  apparent  that  the  \ine  cul- 
ture was  not  adapted  to  this  localiu  and  the  vine- 
clad  bills  along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river 
have  long  since  Wvurnc  a  thing  of  the  past 

I'or  the  fust  time  in  the  history  of  the  city  two 
natives  of  the  county  were  candidates  for  the 
office  "f  mayor  in  1X43— Henry  K.  Spencer  and 
Henry  Morse.  Mr.  Spencer  was  elected.  This 
\car  t<«>  has  the  honor  of  ushering  into  exist- 
ence the  (  tnciitnii'i  <  innmtrcia!  which  was  puln 
hshed  for  the  first  time  In  Messrs.  Curtis*  and 
Hastings  on  NovernU  r  2nd.  Among  the  first 
things  of  importance  to  Ik-  recorded  bv  the  paper 
was  the  opening  of  the  White  Water  Canal, 
which  occurred  mi  N'ovemUr  2KM1  This  canal 
extended  from  a  point  near  Tear!  and  Plum  to 
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•he  village  of  Harrison.  25  miles  away,  where 
it  joined  the  While  W  ater  Canal  of  Indiana.  A 
freshet  in  184*1  damaged  it  quite  materially  and 
a  year  later  it  was  relocated  at  its  Harrison 
terminus  upon  higher  ground.  It  was  finally 
abandoned  in  180}  and  its  bed.  euphoniously 
called  the  "ditch,"  is  the  entrance  for  trains  using 
the  Central  C-iion  Station  at  Central  avenue  and 
IVarl  as  well  as  the  freight  depot  just  below 
that  point. 

Another  event  of  the  year  was  the  death  three 
days  Ix'fore  Christmas  of  one  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens.  Ixjth  in  business 
and  political  circles. — ex- Mayor  Samuel  W. 
Da  vies. 

Thirty  miles  of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  were 
opened  to  traffic  during  this  year. 

rr<;li  &  alvokds  iiKt: 

A  distressing  occurrence  of  the  year  1843  hap- 
pened on  the  28th  of  February.  About  five 
o'clock  m  the  morning  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
smoke  house  at  the  corner  of  W  alnut  street  and 
the  Canal,  which  belonged  to  Pugh  &  Alvord's 
|x>rk  lacking  establishment.  The  smoke  house 
was  connected  with  the  main  building  by 
a  narrow  passage  way  through  which  the 
meat  was  usually  wheeled.  As  the  tire  started 
in  the  smoke  house-  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  building,  it  was  thought  that  it  could  be 
confined  by  closing  up  the  various  openings  and 
thereby  excluding  the  air.  In  a  short  time  how- 
ever the  smoke  and  gas  invaded  the  principal 
building  and  when  the  llamcs  finally  ate  their  way 
through  the  little  wooden  door  which  connected 
the  two  buddings  the  gas  was  instantaneously 
ignited.  A  tremendous  explosion  followed  which 
lifted  the  whole  roof  into  the  air  and  threw  it 
into  the  street,  The  walls  on  all  sides  were 
blown  out.  those  011  the  east  lieing  completely 
destroyed  and  the  building  was  converted  imme- 
diately into  a  mass  of  smoke  and  ruins.  The 
explosion  is  said  to  have  l»een  awful  in  its  appear- 
ance but  far  more  awful  were  the  results  to  the 
onlookers.  Might  or  nine  citizens  were  killed  in- 
stantly and  a  dozen  or  more,  including  Mr.  Al- 
vord.  one  of  the  proprietors,  were  severely 
wounded.  A  fortunate  circumstance  which  saved 
many  lives  was  the  settling  of  the  smoke  which 
took  place  shortly  before  the  explosion  and  made 
the  ("anal  and  Walnut  street  fronts  impa-sablc. 
As  a  result  the  crowd  had  drawn  back  from  the 
jiomt  where  the  greatest  force  of  the  explosion 
was  felt  <  >u  the  following  morning  which  was 
Sr.nda>   a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  was 


called  and  the  mayor  issued  a  proclamation  re- 
questing the  citizens  to  suspend  business  on  Mon- 
day the  2nd  of  March,  the  day  of  the  funerals, 
which  should  be  a  day  of  general  mourning.  On 
that  day  the  courts  adjourned,  business  houses 
were  closed  and  the  liclls  of  the  churches  and  city 
lolled  and  the  whole  city  was  given  up  to 
mourning  lor  the  unfortunate  victims. 

TIIK    CINCINNATI    OHSKKV  AToKY. 

The  indefatigable  energy  of  one  man,  <  >rmsby 
M.  Mitchel.  and  the  public  spirit  of  another, 
Nicholas  Longworth,  made  jiossible  an  institu- 
tion in  which  the  city  has  always  felt  great  pride, 
—the  Cincinnati  Observatory.  In  1842  Mitchel 
organized  the  Cincinnati  Astronomical  Society 
l»e fore  which  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  astronomy  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  citi- 
zens to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  possible  the 
equipping  of  an  observatory  with  proper  instru- 
ments. Mr.  Longworth's  gift  of  four  acres  on 
what  is  now  known  as  Mount  Adams  determined 
the  location  of  the  institution  whose  corner- 
stone was  laid  by  ex-I'residcnt  John  (Juincy 
Adams  on  Novemlier  o.  1843.  During  Mr. 
Adams'  stay,  a  "Martha  Washington  Tea  Tarty" 
was  given  at  Shires'  ( ,arden  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Unmet  homestead. 

Tilt:  WI.SI.KVAN  CF.MKTKRY, 

A  beautiful  tract  of  25  acres  situated  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  city  on  the  east  bank 
4 if  the  west  fork  of  Mill  creek  at  what  is  now 
the  northwest  corner  of  t  olerain  avenue  and 
HolTner  street,  was  opened  in  1843.  |!y  1842  the 
old  cemetery  back  of  W  esley  Chapel  had  become 
too  small  for  the  Methodists  of  the  city  and  this 
lot  at  that  time  alxnit  five  miles  from  the  city, 
but  now  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly  settled  com- 
munity, was  purchased.  The  site  was  a  beautiful 
oik  and  the  plan  of  the  burying  ground  in  ac- 
cot dance  with  the  best  ideas  of  the  lime.  <  Irigin- 
allv  a  small  chapel  was  built  on  the  grounds 
which  was  displaced  m  1855  by  a  handsomer 
edifice  of  brick. 

TIM".  MM  I.KR1TI  S. 

Hie  vcar  of  the  presidential  election  of  1844 
is  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  religious 
agitation,  that  of  the  Millerites.  The  delusion 
of  these  ;>(  ople  bail  been  spreading  for  some 
18  months  through  the  West  and  had  been 
propagated  here  with  great  zeal  by  Revs.  Mimes, 
Jacobs  and  many  others  Religious  services  were 
carried  on   at   first   in  the   Cincinnati  College 
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Building  bin  afterwards  a  tabernacle  was  erected 
•  >ti  the  southeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  John,  a 
broad  building  Ho  feel  square  but  capable  of  seat- 
ing j.txxj  persons.  A  newspaper.  The  Midnight 
Cry.  was  also  established.  Miller,  the  author  of 
this  movement,  bad  predicted  that  the  second 
advent  would  lake  place  with  the  close  of  1K43. 
Cnfoitunatck  for  tin-  prophet  the  assigned  |>criod 
came  and  nothing  hap|>cncd.  A  recalculation 
showed  that  the  divine  author  hail  made  a  mistake 
and  In  fixe«l  a  day  in  March.  1S44.  as  the  proper 
date.  (  trier  more  the  world  continued  alter  the 
day  set  for  its  destruction  and  finally  I  Vtolier  22. 
1K44.  was  selected  as  the  critical  time.  So  con* 
li-iint  wen-  tin  disciples  that  for  several  days 
iK'fote  the  dav  of  propbecv  tin'  faithful  ad vi-nt i*-l - 
gave  up  all  lalior.  An  amusing  -tory  is  told  of 
oiie  ttlici.r  wife  did  not  sMiipathi/e  with  his 
new-,  lie  had  altandoned  work  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  remained  at  home,  and  after 
silting  lor  sometime  and  seeing  no  signs  of  break- 
fast hi-  made  inquiries  and  was  told  in  scriptural 
language  that  ii  a  man  will  not  work  neither  shall 
be  rat  and  reminded  of  the  fact  that  as  he  was 
about  to  U  translated  to  another  sphere  he  would 
tu  t  nerd  food.  The  gnawing  pangs  of  hunger 
produced  a  compromise  and  on  the  promise  of 
ieturniug  to  work  he  obtained  breakfast.  Mr. 
(  1st  gives  an  account  of  the  final  disap]M>intment 
of  tbesr  deluded  enthusiasts; 

"All  these  tteriods  were  referred  to  in  succes- 
sion m  7  Ac  Mnlmxhl  (  >v.  and  so  firmly  was  the 
faith  of  the  Millet  iles  lived  on  the  last  calcula- 
tion tint  the  nnmUr  published  for  <  >cIoIht  jjd 
was  solemnly  announced  to  U-  the  last  communi- 
cation through  that  channel  to  the  believer*..  In 
this  progress  of  things.  In.iIi  in  the  press  and 
label  nacle.  as  might  have  1m  en  cxjHCtcd.  dcc|Ht 
exercise*  of  tiiin«i  among  the  Mtllcritrs  was  the 
result,  and  within  a  few  days  of  the  twenty - 
m-  ond  all  the  brethren  had  divi*tcd  iheiiisrlves 
of  their  earthlv  cares,  eating.  <lrinkmg  and  sleep- 
ing only  r\ceptrd,  (bests  of  tools  yvbich  Cost 
forty  dollars  vvcte  sold  for  three.  A  gold  watch 
yyoilh  ,  lie  bundled  dollars  W.|s  sacrificed  for  one- 
filth  the  value.  Two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
I  l.uiselmann.  who  owned  a  steaniU  -at  iti  company 
with  <  apt. -on  (  ollins.  abatnloiied  to  him  their  en- 
tire inti-rest  m  it.  alleging  they  bad  nothing  far- 
tin  1  1. 1  do  wiih  earthly  treasures.  John  Smith. 
.111  estimable  man.  once  a  distinguished  unmlx  r  of 
the  I'apti-t  t  hurch  and  a  man  of  c.  nisiderable 
propirly  here.  Irtt  it  all  to  take  care  of  itself. 
\  distinguish,  d  leader  in  this  movement  shut 
up  his  -hop  and  plan  d  .1  card  on  the  d.  «<r.  Cone 


to  meet  the  Lord.— which  in  a  liw  hours  was 
irreverently  re|)!aced  by  some  of  the  neighbors 
with  '<  lone  up." 

"<  >nc  of  the  believers,  the  clerk  of  one  of  our 
courts,  made  up  bis  business  papers  to  the  twen- 
ty-second, and  left  later  business  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  attend  to  it.  Another,  a  clerk 
in  one  oi  the  city  banks,  resigned  his  |H»ition 
in  order  to  devoir  his  entire  attention  to  the  sec- 
ond advent  preparations;  and  others  settled  up 
their  worldly  business,  paving  their  debts  so  far 
as  was  in  their  power,  and  asking  forgiveness 
of  their  unpaid  creditors,  when  they  were  unable 
to  discharge  the  account.  Others,  again.  sjK'iit 
weeks  iii  visiting  relations  and  friends  for  the 
last  time,  as  they  sup|»os»d.  In  short,  after  all 
tlu-se  things,  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  W- 
Su-vers  as.'iublid  at  the  tabernacle  on  the  nights 
of  the  twenty  -econd  and  twenty-third  successive- 
ly, to  be  ready  for  the  great  event. 

"In  the  iix  ..iilinir  considerable  ill-feeling  had 
In  i  n  engci'di-ri  d  among  ihe  relatives  of  those  who 
had  Ihvoiiic  infatuated  with  these  doctrine*,  as 
they  saw  their  wives  or  sisters  or  daughters  led 
oil'  by  such  delusions,  to  the  neglect  of  family 
duties,  even  to  tile  preparing  of  ordinary  meals 
or  atundu-g  to  the  common  and  everydav  busi- 
ness of  life.  Ibr  spirit  of  lvncbing  was  about 
to  make  its  ap|K.-arance.  Crowds  upin  crowds, 
increasing  cv.iv  evening,  as  the  allotted  day  ap- 
proached, aided"  to  fill  the  bouse  or  surround  the 
doors  ot  their  building.  A  large  share  were  ready 
to  commence  mischief  as  «»m  as  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity should  pn-ent  itself  (  >n  last  Sabbath  the 
liisi  indications  oi  popular  displeasure  broke  out. 
1  very  species  of  annoyance  was  offered  to  the 
Milleritt  s  at  the  do.  .r*  oi  the  tabernacle,  and  even 
within  its  walls,  on  that  and   Monday  evening 

much  oi  it  highly  discreditable  to  the  actors 
\t  the  close  of  an  exhortation  or  address,  <>r 
even  a  prayer  by  the  members,  the  same  tokens 
of  approbation,  by  clapping  of  bands  and  stamp- 
ing of  iett.  as  are  rxhihurd  at  a  theatre  or  a 
public  lecture,  were  given  here,  interspersed  with 
groans  of  (  ib  I 'oik  !'  '<  >h  (  lav  •'  shouts  of  Hur 
lah  tor  Clay  V  Hurrah  for  I'olkf  Hurrah  for 
l'.irncv  r  and  !•  •>!•  t  call*  of  'move  him  '  'vou  can't 
come  it.'  varied  occasionally  with  distinct  rounds 
of  applause.  A  pigeon  was  let  into  the  lalwr 
n.ulc  .ils,.,  on  Monday  evening,  to  the  general 
aim  .v  .nice 

"i  in  I  nesrlav  the  crowds  m  anil  outside  the 
building,  still  increasing,  and  not  less  than  twen- 
ty live  hundred  persoio  |M  nU.  w  ithin  the  walls, 
and  nearly   two  thousand  in  the  street  adjacent. 
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a  general  disturbance  was  expected.  But  the 
mayor  and  police  had  been  called  on,  and  were 
>n  llii'  ground  ami  distrihuled  through  the 
crowd.  The  clear  moonlight  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult to  commit  any  excess  irrcs|ionsiblv ;  and 
aliove  all,  Falhcr  Reese,  venerable  for  his  age. 
erudition,  and  skill  in  theology,  and  bis  magnifi- 
cent U.trd.  occupied  the  great  mass  outside  the 
doors,  as  a  safety-valve  to  let  off  the  superfluous 
excitement.  At  nine  o'clock  the  Millcritcs  ad- 
journed— as  it  proved  situ'  die — going  home  to 
watch  all  their  resjurtive  dwellings  lor  the  ex- 
pected advent.  They  held  no  tabernacle  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday  evening,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment oi  the  crowd,  which  assembled  as  usual, 
and  to  which,  by  way  of  solace,  Reese  again 
held  forth.  At  nine  o'clock  the  out -door  assembly 
dispersed,  also  without  day.  Wednesday  even- 
ing having  dissipated  the  last  hopes  ami  con- 
founded all  the  calculations  of  the  Adventists, 
I  hey  have  since,  to  a  great  extent,  resumed  that 
IXfition  in  the  community  which  they  previously 
held.  The  carjHnter  has  again  seized  his  jack- 
plane,  the  mason  his  trowel,  and  the  painter  his 
brush.  Kshclhv  has  tied  on  anew  the  leather 
apron,  and  Brother  Jones  again  laid  hold  of  the 
currving-knife.  The  clerk  in  the  bank,  whose 
|H.^t  was  kept  in  abeyance  until  he  should  re- 
cover from  his  delusion,  is  again  at  his  desk, 
and  John  the  Baptist,  by  which  well-known 
sobrimtet  one  of  the  principal  leaders  is  desig- 
nated, has  gone  l>ack  to  his  houses  and  his 
farms,  content  to  wait,  as  other  Christians  are 
waiting,  for  the  day  and  hour  to  come,  as  the 
chart  has  pointed  it  out."  (Cist's  Miscellanv, 
Vol.  1.  p.  4-M 

Among  the  entertainments  offered  in  1844  was 
Winter's  Chemical  Diorama  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  country  with  great  suc- 
cess His  pictures  which  were  exhibited  on 
Fourth  below  Main  in  the  Miller  Building  were 
four  in  nunuVr :  they  included  a  view  of  the 
"Milan  Cathedral  at  Midnight  Mass,"  the 
"Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem." 
"Bclshazzar's  Feast"  and  the  "IX'struction  of 
Jerusalem."  The  coloring,  perspective,  light  and 
•.hade  and  the  successive  changes  under  the 
various  lights  were  extremely  striking  and  im- 
pressive and  the  -ccinc  illusion  was  said  to  l>e 
most  striking.  "You  see  the  Cathedral  at  Milan 
in  the  moonlight  of  midnight.  Mass  is  celebrat- 
ing within  the  walls.  A  Ull  faintly  tinkles  in 
the  great  distance  apparently  before  vou  in  tones 
of  perfect  keeping  with  the  scene.  It  is  difficult 
t..  realize  that  \ou  are  beholding  a  picture—so 


perfectly  are  the  eve  and  ear  led  captive."  (Cist's 
Miscellanv.  Vol.  1.  pp.  30  and  72.) 

«  Hlier  events  of  the  year  1844  was  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  cotton  factory  of  the  city  by 
Jacob  Strader,  Samuel  Fosdick  and  Anthony 
darkness,  ihe  purchase  of  the  first  ground  for 
Spring  Crovc  Cemetery,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Little  Miami  Railroad  to  Xenia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1844  a  vessel 
named  the  "Muskingum"  of  330  tons  burthen 
was  built  at  Marietta  and  during  the  winter  was 
loaded  at  Cincinnati  with  a  cargo  for  Liverpool. 
She  finally  reached  that  city  in  January,  1845. 
and  her  arrival  was  regarded  as  of  sufficient  im 
jwrtance  as  to  call  for  a  special  mention  in  the 
I'nnt's  of  that  city  which  recorded  the  receipt 
of  a  file  of  Cincinnati  papers  brought  by  the  first 
vessel  that  ever  cleared  out  of  this  city  for 
Furope.  The  success  of  this  vessel  induced  the 
building  of  a  number  of  other  sea  going  vessels, 
three  of  which  were  built  before  1S50  l»y  John 
Swasey  &  Comt>atiy. 

TIIK  CINCINNATI   HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

In  August,  1844.  was  organized  the  Cincin- 
nati Historical  Society  with  James  H.  I'erkins 
as  its  first  president.  The  transfer  in  1840  of 
the  Historical  and  Hiilitsophical  Society  of  Ohio 
from  Columbus  to  Cincinnati  and  the  uniting 
of  the  two  kindred  societies  resulted  in  the  organ- 
ization which  to-day  stands  among  the  first  in- 
stitutions of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  first 
president  of  the  new  organization  was  the  poet 
W.  I).  Ca  I  higher. 

1  I \<  INN  ATI'S. 

An  event  which  called  for  a  special  note  in  all 
the  newspapers  wis  the  arrival  in  April,  1845, 
of  drawings  ,,f  die  well  known  statue  of  Ciu- 
cinnatus  which  was  modeled  by  Nathan  F.  Baker 
at  Kome  the  year  before.  This  statue  had  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  so  great  a  sculptor  as 

;  I'owcrs  who  was  then  at  Florence  and  was 
highly  sj token  of  by  other  artists  in  Kome.  Mr. 
Baker'-  own  description  of  the  statue  which  can 
be  compared  with  the  work  itself  which  now 
stands  in  the  City  Hall  says  that  he  represented 
Cinciunaiiis  m  the  altitude  of  a  mediator  when 
he  was  called  for  the  first  lime  to  act  in  a  public 
capacity  and  that  he  endeavored  to  give  the  action 
of  the  sjK-aker  ln-fore  the  Roman  citizens.  He 
th-.ught  the  statue  would  express  the  first  posi- 
tion as  well  as  the  last  although  he  was  acting 
inoie  111  the  character  of  a  warrior  than  as  a 

■  judge     He  was  dress,,!  simply  in  a  Roman  toga 
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which  was  worn  by  all  classes  of  the  time.  A 
j)lt)w  was  merely  in<1icate>l  in  the  sketch.  Baker 
had  already  executed  the  "Fgeria"  which,  exhib- 
ited at  the  residence  of  J.  Baker  at  the  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Walnut,  had  attracted  general  at- 
tention. 

In  1X45  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern Anti-Slavery  Convention  was  held  in  the 
city.  A  celebrated  visitor  of  this  year  was  Sir 
(  barlcs  Lycll  who  was  the  guest  of  Dr.  John 
Locke  ami  also  of  Kotiert  Buchanan  and  others. 
In  his  work  subsequently  published  he  gave  a 
description  of  the  geological  formation  of  the 
city.  He  speaks  of  the  discovery  of  teeth  of 
the  extinct  giant  elephant  similar  to  those  found 
on  the  Itanks  of  the  Thames  and  in  the  ice  of 
Silnria.  Near  the  city  some  teeth  of  mastodons 
had  been  found  as  well  as  other  remains  of  this 
extraordinary  animal.  He  sp>kc  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  collection  of  fossils  then  owned  by  Messrs. 
Buchanan.  Anthony  and  Clarke. 

A  visit  of  President  lames  K.  Folk  was  an 
interesting  episode  of  the  year  1845. 

s.kin<;  <;ko\K  <  kmktkrv. 

On  August  2$.  1K45.  occurred  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  new  cemetery  grounds  known  as 
Spring  (irove  Cemeterv.  This  event  was  the 
practical  result  of  an  agitation  which  had  con- 
tinued for  a  immlier  of  years  and  had  culmin- 
ated in  an  organization  about  a  year  before  at 
a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Roliert  Buchanan  at 
which  were  present  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens.  The  ceremonies  of  the  conse- 
cration were  in  charge  of  Kev.  J.  T.  Brook  and 
in  them  took  part  Judge  John  McLean,  W.  D. 
( tallagher  and  Lewis  J.  Cist. 

A  disastrous  fire  of  this  year  (January  loth) 
destroyed  the  well  known  C  ollege  Building  on 
Walnut  >treet  near  the  corner  of  Fourth. 

Mil    <IN<  INN  VII  I  \W  I.IMKVKV  AS*  XI  VTloV 

An  organization  fruitful  in  results,  certainlv 
to  tin-  lawyers  of  the  community  and  probably 
to  all  interested  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
is  the  Cincinnati  Law  Library  Association  which 
ilatrs  from  the  \crir  1 S4' «.  'Hie  principal  spirits 
in  the  movement  were  the  well  known  lawyers. 
William  K.  M.  rris.  William  M.  Corrv.  Daniel 
Van  Matre.  Aiplionso  Tait  and  Co-rge  F  Pugh. 
who  formed  a  committee  ap|>oin1cd  .it  a  kir  meet- 
mg  held  m  the  "M  Superior  C.  'iirt  room  at  that 
time.  As  a  n  suit  of  the  organization  begun  so 
iiii»t<  siK.  Cincinnati  is  sv  ,|  ..f  .1  |  aw   I  .1 

br.iry  w  hit  h  in  spite  1  >l  many  \  icissitudes  1-  one  of 


the  few  great  law  libraries  of  the  country  and 
which  with  the  library  of  the  L  nitcd  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  <>f  Appeal's  affords  assistance  to  the 
lawvers  in  both  State  and  Federal  courts  of  the 
city  >uch  as  few  communities  are  possessed  of. 

The  First  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Society  took  place  in  1X40.  It  was  held  at  that 
time  on  January  t.th.  During  the  same  month 
the  Fo-t  <  »ihcc  was  removed  from  the  Henrie 
House  to  (he  Masonic  Building  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Walnut.  This  also  was  the  year  of  the 
opening  of  the  Merchants'  Kxchange  in  the  Col- 
lege Building.  In  July  of  this  year  Colonels 
t  1.  M.  Mitchel  and  Curtis  led  two  regiments  of 
j  infantry,  the  Firs!  and  Second  ( >hio,  to  take 
part  in  the  war  against  Mexico.  A  notable  man, 
Kev.  Joshua  L.  Wilson,  died  on  the  141I1  of  Au- 
gust of  this  same  year. 

Till:  MUST  RAILROADS. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  in  the  city  life  of 
iS.jm  was  the  opening  of  the  first  railroad,  the 
Little  Miami,  to  Springfield,  an  event  that  almost 
paralleled  in  importance  the  opening  of  the 
Miami  Canal  two  decades  before. 

B>  ,s4'.  ,<5  miles  of  the  road  had  Ik-cii  graded 
and  more  under  contract.  The  iron  rails  for  1 5 
1  miles  had  Vcn  bought  and  the  locomotives  to  run 
I  on  the  road  procured.  Thirty  miles  of  the  road 
were  ojK'iied  to  public  traftic  in  1843.  At  this 
tune  the  rolling  stock  consisted  of  one  eight- 
wheeled  locomotive,  two  passenger  coaches  and 
eight  freig'ii  ears,  all  of  which  had  Wtn  built 
m  Cincinnati.  S>  primitive  were  the  ideas  of 
the  dav  that  it  is  sai.J  that  a  locomotive  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  citv  for  fear  the  sparks 
■  might  set  tire  to  the  houses  and  the  cars  were 
drawn  into  town  hv  mules,  <  hi  the  17th  of  July. 
1S44.  the  pod  was  opened  to  Xeiiia.  <iX  miles  and 
the  tirst  train  over  the  completed  road  to  Spring- 
tu  Id  went  through  August  10.  1846.  There 
had  hem  •■\pcnded  by  this  time  in  the  construe- 
ti'  n  <>t  the  r<vad  the  sum  of  Si  ,232.0*; >o,  although 
the  pr.  pertv  of  the  P  ad  had  to  lie  assigned  to 
trusts  -  h,  ;ote  reaching  Springfield.  A  dividend 
011  Us  capital  stock  had  lxen  declared  in  1K45. 
Dividiiid»  averaging  10  per  cent  jht  annum  were 
p. ml  r«  gularlv  until  the  lime  of  its  lease  in 
1S-0,  to  the  Pennsylvania  h'ailroad  Company. 
Its  .ltvi.ieiids  of  conr.e  wire  not  v, ,  large  at  first 
and  the  sv„-k  r i  1 . !  not  r<  ach  par  until  1S52  but  it 
tiirc't  went  to  ij:  '>  loft  t.tlliiv;,  lis  U<nded  in- 
■  li-' "a  1I111--S  uas  incurred  for  the  purpise  of  re- 
'  lading  and  the  •<■<  iu  \  raised-  .  .tie  ami  a  half 
■m'lion  dollar-.,     «:i>  put  into  the  nwd.      The  eon- 
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vcrtible  bonds  were  turned  into  stock.  The  strap 
rail  of  the  early  road  was  very  soon  displaced 
by  rails  of  more  modern  character  and  the  road 
has  l>cen  the  subject  of  constant  improvement  up 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  now  regarded  as  one 
of  the  l>cst  constructed  roads  in  the  world.  The 
Sandusky  connection  was  completed  in  1848,  giv- 
ing Cincinnati  the  first  communication  with  the 
coast  b>  water  and  rail.  The  same  year  connec- 
tion for  Columbus  was  made  at  Xenia  by  the 
Columbus  ami  Xcnia  road  over  which  the  first 
passenger  train  traveled  February  20,  1850. 
Shortly  after  this  the  first  legislative  junket  was 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  Cicncra!  Assembly- 
over  these  roads  to  Cincinnati.  In  1851  the 
office  of  the  company  was  at  the  corner  of  Con- 
gress and  Kilgour  streets.  Jacob  Strader  was  its 
president ;  John  Kilgour,  secretary ;  Archibald 
Irwin,  treasurer;  and  W.  L.  Clement,  its  super- 
intendent and  engineer.  (  Hher  directors  were 
(inffin  Taylor,  Reuben  R.  Springer,  John  H. 
Croesbeck.  Nathaniel  Wright.  William  McCam- 
mon.  John  Bacon,  Larz  Anderson,  Alphonso 
Taft.  Ahraham  llivling  and  James  Micks,  Jr. 
It  was  at  that  time  the  only  railroad  leaving 
Cincinnati  actually  in  operation  although  the 
Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton  and  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  had  been  organized.  Since  May  1, 
1840.  one  train  a  day  each  way  had  been  run- 
ning between  Cincinnati  and  S(>ringfield  and 
passengers  for  Sandusky,  Buffalo.  Boston  and 
New  York  were  provided  bv  l\  W.  Strader, 
agent,  with  tickets  via  the  Little  Miami,  and 
Mad  River  &  I -ike  Krie  railroads  to  Sandusky, 
steamboat  line' to  Buffalo  ami  thence  via  railroad 
to  Albany  and  steamer  to  Xew  York.  On  and 
alter  the  o|>enitig  of  the  Xew  Vork  &  Krie  Rail- 
road, steamboats  could  be  taken  to  Dunkirk  and 
thence  to  Xew  York.  In  1851  there  were  two 
daily  trains  leaving  Cincinnati,  one  at  5:20  in 
the  morning  an«l  the  other  at  2:30  in  the  after- 
noon. Passengers  leaving  on  the  afternoon  train 
reached  Sandusky  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
left  at  seven  for  Buffalo  by  steamer  where  the 
morning  express  was  taken  for  Albany  and  the 
evening  steamer  for  Xew  York.  Connection  was 
also  made  by  means  of  the  steamer  "Arrow" 
with  I  Vi roil  and  at  Buffalo  by  the  Xiagara  Falls 
and  <  mtario  route  with  Toronto.  Montreal  and 
Oticljoc.  Connection  was  made  at  Albany  with 
Boston  and  at  Xew  York  with  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  The  fare  from  Cincinnati  to  Spring- 
held  was  $2.50,  to  Sandusky  $0.50,  to  IX'troit 
$8.00  and  to  Buffalo  $8.80.  The  fare  from 
Buffalo  io  New  York  was  $7.50  making  a  total 


fare  of  $16.30.  Xo  extra  charge  for  meals  or 
staterooms  was  made  to  passengers  while  on  the 
In i.its.  Passengers  could  also  go  by  the  Cleve- 
land route  under  the  spring,  summer  and  fall 
arrangement,  reaching  Xew  York  in  48  hours. 
This  route  included  the  Little  Miami,  Columbus 
&  Xenia.  and  Columbus  &  Cleveland  roads  to 
Cleveland  whence  steamboats  took  passengers 
to  Buffalo  who  proceeded  by  railroad  to  Albany 
and  by  steamer  to  Xew  York.  The  express 
train  leaving  at  5:20  in  the  morning  reached 
Columbus  at  11  130.  and  Cleveland  at  six  o'clock 
iliat  night.  Passengers  slept  the  first  night  on 
the  lake  steamer  and  the  second  night  on  a 
steamer  on  North  River,  "making  the  trip  from 
Cincinnati  to  New  York  without  loss  of  sleep." 
'lite  tickets  bv  this  route  were  a  little  more  ex- 
pensive; the  rate  to  Buffalo  Inring  $10.00,  the 
rate  to  Cleveland  was  $7.50.  to  Columbus  $3.50, 
to  Xenia  $i.oo.  The  office  of  the  company  was 
on  the  east  side  of  Broadway  the  first  door  north 
of  Front.  The  road  during  the  year  1850  car- 
ried 144,486  passengers,  of  whom  52,288  were 
through  passengers  between  Cincinnati  and 
Springfield.  The  total  receipts  from  through 
passengers  were  altout  $125,000  and  altogether 
S204.581j.87.  "The  receipts  for  freight  were:  Wax- 
freight  Si 57.607.38.  through  freight  $35,000  and 
carrying  the  mail  $8,500.  making  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  road  $4i»5,6<)7.24.  November  30, 
1853.  the  two  companies,  the  Little  Miami  and 
Columbus  &  Xenia.  entered  into  an  agreement 
by  which  the  roads  were  operated  as  a  single 
line.  On  January  1.  1865,  these  roads  became 
the  lessees  of  the  Dayton  &  Western  and  the 
Richmond  &  Miami  railways  and  later  in  the 
same  year  purchased  parts  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Dayton.  Xenia  and  Bclpre  roads.  On 'November 
30,  |8(>S,  the  Little  Miami  liccame  the  lessee  of 
tfu-  Columbus  Xenia  and  all  the  rights  of  that 
corporation  in  the  roads  mentioned  and  in  1870 
leased  its  own  road  and  all  its  property  to  the 
Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati  &  St.  I^mis  Railroad 
Company  I  Pennsylvania  system  ).  The  lease  is 
lor  <y>  years  renewable  forever  at  an  annual 
rental  of  eight  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  be- 
sides interest  on  the  funded  debt  and  payment 
of  expenses  of  organization. 

The  present  depot  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Butler  streets  was  considered  at  the  time  of  its 
erection  in  18S1  one  of  the  prominent  structures 
of  the  city. 

The  second  railroad  lo  make  an  entrance  into 
Cincinnati  was  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Day- 
ton.    This  was  chartered  March  2,  1846,  as  the 
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Cincinnati  &  Hamilton  Railroad  Company.  Its 
present  name  was  given  to  it  by  an  act  passed 
March  15.  1X41).  It  was  opened  tor  business  Sep- 
tember i<>.  1S50.  but  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  work  bad  Ik  en  commenced  upon  it.  The 
mad  was  built  without  the  aid  of  township  sub- 
scriptions and  its  stocks  and  bonds  sold  at  par 
from  the  .start  l»otli  in  New  York  and  Cincin- 
nati. In  less  than  a  month  after  the  opening  of 
the  subscriptions  for  stock,  three-fourths  of  a 
million  dollars  in  cash  was  paid  in  bv  Cincinnati 
investors  The  rest  of  the  stock  ami  the  first 
issue  of  lu  nds  we  re  taken  in  New  York  at  par. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  ill  the  history  of  railroading.  <  m  May  I, 
IS*!.},  the  mud  from  Dayton  to  Toledo  lielonging 
to  the  Dayton  Michigan  Company  was  leased 
to  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  K  Dayton  and  on 
IVhrnarv  iS.  i&*>.  it  became  the  icssce  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Richmond  &  Chicago  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  covered  also  the  Richmond  &  Miami 
Kaiiwav.  In  iH->  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
ludian.i|Hilis  Railroad  was  added  to  the  system. 
S.  S.  LThnnmcdieu  from  whom  so  much  has 
Iwcn  quoted  concerning  the  history  of  the  city 
was  for  many  years  director  of  this  road.  The 
thief  engineer  (hiring  its  construction  was  Rob- 
ert M.  Sliocmakcr. 

Mr.  I.'l  lommedicu  in  an  address  before  the 
Pioneer  Association  s|x>kc  of  it  as  follows: 

"It  may  Ik-  expected  I  should  say  something 
of  the  second  railroad  built  in  our  city— the  Cin- 
cincmnati.  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  or  the  Great 
Miami  Railroad. 

"When  this  road  was  commenced,  in  1R4K,  the 
question  a*  to  the  superiority  of  railroads  over 
e ana K  bad  Ixcn  settled  in  the  public  mind,  and 
then-  \ia>  no  siuh  difficult)  in  raising  funds 
a>  had  been  experienced  by  the  Little  Miami 
Company.    The  bonds  of  roads  then  under  way 

such  as  the  Cleveland.  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati, t  levi  land  and  Pittsburg.  I.akc  Shore  anil 
other-  — were  negotiated  in  New  York,  so  as  to 
net  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar County,  town,  and  township  subscriptions 
to  capital  -lock  were  readily  obtained,  and  rad- 
io.ids  were  built  with  comparative  ease. 

"The  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Rail- 
toad,  however,  was  built  without  the  aid  of  any 
-neb  subscription*.  It-  stock  and  bonds  were 
-old  at  par.  without  the  employment  of  Neyv  York 
ot  other  brokers  Such  was  the  faith  at  home 
111  the  enterpri-e.  that  within  a  month  a  cash 
subscription  of  three  fourth-  of  a  million  yv.is 
made   In    our    merchants,   manufacturers,  and 


other  citizens.  New  York  capitalists  took  the 
remaining  stock  and  the  first  issue  of  bonds  at 
par. 

"This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  Western 
railroad  securities  had  found  a  market  in  New 
York  without  making  heavy  sacrifices,  and  it 
took  the  New  York  City  brokers  by  surprise  at 
its  presumption  ami  success. 

"The  road  was  placed  under  contract,  and 
built  in  a  little  oyer  a  year's  time.  It  was  opened 
on  the  loth  of  ScptcmlkT.  1851.  and  for  twenty 
years  or  more  promptly  met  all  its  obligations, 
and,  after  paying  interest  on  bonds,  made  fair 
average  dividends  to  its  stockholders."  (Cincin- 
nati Pioneer.  No,  III.  p.  iS.) 

I  he  third  railroad  to  enter  Cincinnati  was  the 
<  >hi  »  \  Mississippi  which  connects  Cincinnati 
yviili  Last  St.  Louis  opposite  the  city  of  St.  Ijniis. 
This  was  Iniill  In  three  companies. — the  <  >hio  & 
Mississippi  Railroad  Company  of  Indiana  incor- 
porated in  iH.;S.  a  corporation  of  the  same  name 
oi  1  ihio  chartered  in  1S.40  anil  one  of  the  same 
name  of  Illinois  chartered  in  1X51.  It  was.  com- 
pleted and  opened  in  Mav,  1S57.  It  originally 
had  a  broad  gauge  ot  six  feet  and  connected  with 
the  old  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  (subsequently 
the  New  York.  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio)  and  the 
KrC  lines,  giying  a  broad  gauge  route  lietwceu 
St.  l-oiiis  .-.nd  New  York.  <  trmshy  M.  Mitchel 
■  lid  much  of  the  earlv  surveying  for  this  road. 
The  road  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  hut  now  is  a  part  of  the  Baltimore 
&  <  Mlio  system, 

The  Marietta  &  ("incinnati  Railroad  Company- 
was  originally  chart*  red  as  the  Pelprc  &  ("incin- 
nati Railroad  Company  March  S,  1845.  In  1851 
this  company  was  cotisotidalol  with  the  Prank- 
lin  &  <  ihio  River  Railroad  Comjiany  and  at  the 
.s,„ne  linn-  it  yvas  authorized  to  build  a  railroad 
to. m  a  1  >- -ttii  opposite  Parkcrsburg  or  from  Har- 
iii. ir  op|»!site  Marietta  to  I  incinnati.  The  main 
line  was  completed  to  the  Little  Miami  at  I xne- 
latid  April  15.  1S57.  Prom  time  to  time  a  tmm- 
U  r  of  other  roads  yvcrc  ah-orU  d  by  the  Marietta 
&  <  incinnati  Company  which  finally  was  reor- 
ganized in  l  elitn;ir\,  iSJs^.  as  the  (  incinnati. 
Washington  \  r.itlm .  re  road  1 1  a  1881)  was 
tornii  d  the  i'.aitimorc  \  <  ihio  South yvestem  I  Vkii- 
piny  The  I'.attiniote  X  ■  'bio  Railroad  Company 
Lvalue  tin  owmt  «•('  the  c  11111111  >n  st,«k  of  the 
coiv|i;iny  and  o'larantctd  the  principal  and  in- 
t(T<-t  of  it-  tir-t  11.  rlgage  binds.  The  so-called 
"I'.ee  I  me"  1  Cteycland.  (  olntnbus.  I  "incin- 
nati X  lii  lianai-.il-  Railway  \  yv.is  chartered 
March   1 i.w  j  ;      I  he  original  line,  ijS  miles. 
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was  completed  February  22.  1851.  In  1861  it 
acquired  the  stretch  <>f  road  between  I)t*lawarc 
and  Springfield.  The  Cincinnati  &  Springfield 
<  otupam  was  organized  to  build  an  extension 
int..  Cincinnati  of  the  Line."  This  extension 
kn..\\n  as  the  "I)a>t<.n  Short  Line.''  was  com- 
pleted July  1.  iH7_>.  The  entire  system  has 
since  been  absorbed  by  tile  so-called  "l»ig  Four." 

mi:  ruxui  ok  1847. 

The  war  1X47  was  a  great  flood  year,  the 
water  reaching  its  greatest  height  on  the  17th 
of  |)eeetnher.  at  whieh  lime  it  st<M»<|  at  feet 
seven  incuts,  hut  eight  inches  lx-low  the  Hood  of 
iS^j.  The  river  never  came  within  live  feet 
of  this  height  again  until  the  floods  of  188}  and 
iSS.,.  The  high  water  of  1S47  was  naturally 
act  oiupani.  .1  w  ith  inueh  suffering  hut  the  Hood 
«.f  iS^j  had  Iweii  a  warning  which  had  been  re- 
garded bt  main  and  the  city  was  not  so  seriously 
affected  as  U  forc.  Many  of  the  business  houses 
hail  moved  to  higher  ground  in  the  meantime. 

•  ither  noteworthy  events  of  this  year  were  the 
airival  ot  Levi  Coffin  in  April  and  the  receipt 
on  August  jist  by  the  local  press  of  the  first 
pubiic  telegraphic  dispatch  sent  to  the  city. 

run  Klin  ok  1848. 

A  ri<>t  marred  the  record  of  Cincinnati  for  the 
vear  1S4S.  Two  volunteer  soldiers  who  had 
received  their  honorable  discharge  from  the  ser- 
vice in  the  war  with  Mexico  returned  to  this 
city  in  the  hope  of  establishing  themselves  in  hon- 
orable employment.  As  they  were  Germans 
thev  naturally  drifted  to  the  German  quarter  of 
the  city  and  finally  obtained  board  in  the  house 
of  a  <  .criuau  family  who  lived  near  the  Hrighton 
Mouse  while  they  secured  employment  in  one  of 
the  factories  down  town.  I  nfortunately  they 
had  in  their  po-M  -sion  land  warrants  which  they 
had  received  for  their  service  to  their  country 
and  this  information  came  to  the  German  and 
hi>  w  ife  with  whom  they  were  living  and  aroused 
ih.  ir  cupidity.  Their  landlord  used  every  effort 
in  the  wav  of  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  bar- 
ter their  warrants  away  or  to  assign  them  to 
hint  even  temporarily.  This  he  did  in  the  hope 
that  if  he  got  the  warrants  into  his  possession 
he  would  be  able  to  c<>ok  up  some  sort  of  a  story 
which  wotild  enable  him  to  use  them  for  Ins  own 
piirjv'-.s.  The  soldiers  however  insisted  upon 
retaining  their  property  and  thereupon  this  Ger- 
man and  his  wife  devised  a  most  diabolical 
scheme  of  revenge.  One  morning  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  was  shocked  with  the  in- 


formation that  these  two  discharged  Mexican 
soldiers  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  horrible  as- 
sault u|>on  the  young  daughter  of  their  land- 
lord. A  warrant  was  sworn  out  by  the  father 
before  Squire  Mr i  I'.rooks  and  the  soldiers  were 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  magistrate's  office  on 
the  south  side  of  Court  lictwccn  Main  and  Wal- 
nut streets  for  preliminary  examination. 

News  of  the  terrible  crime  bad  spread  through- 
out the  city  and  the  story  told  with  most  hor- 
rible details  aroused  the  populace  to  a  spirit 
of  righteous  indignation.  The  crowd  in  attend- 
ance at  the  hearing  was  so  great  that  the  justice 
was  obliged  to  adjourn  the  examination  to  the  old 
court  room  in  the  C  ourt  House.  It  was  vacation 
time  and  there  was  n<>  court  in  session.  As  the 
examination  continued,  the  gathering  crowd 
tilled  the  court  room,  the  galleries,  the  whole 
building  and  the  Court  lb>u-e  yard  and  finally 
thousands  of  citizens  packed  the  streets  of  the 
ucighltorhood.  The  testimony  of  the  parents  and 
of  the  little  girl  and  the  exhibits  that  were  made 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused  and 
the  two  soldiers  were  committed  to  jail  without 
bail,  lite  officers  of  the  court  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  protecting  their  prisoners  from  the 
crowd  011  the  way  out  Court  street  and  up  Syca- 
more to  the  place  of  confinement  and  were  obliged 
to  call  upon  a  large  posse  to  assist  them.  The 
crowd  gathered  around  the  officers  and  the 
prisoners  and  hurled  missiles  of  all  characters  at 
them  but  finally  they  were  landed  safely  in  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff,  Thomas  S.  Weaver. 

This  was  late  in  the  afternoon  as  the  exam- 
ination had  consumed  practically  all  the  day.  The 
crowd  hung  around  the  jail  and  from  time  to 
time  demanded  the  prisoners  whom  they  desired 
to  lynch.  Sheriff  Weaver,  however,  was  a  strik- 
ing exception  to  most  officers  in  his  position. 
He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  fully  conscious 
of  the  resfxHisibilities  placed  upon  him.  He 
called  upon  the  two  military  companies  of  the 
city,  the  Citizens  Guard  and  the  Greys,  and 
they  undertook  the  guarding  of  the  jail.  As  men 
throughout  the  city  knocked  off  their  work  at 
the  end  of  the  day  they  drifted  toward  the  crowd 
at  the  jail  until  Sycamore  and  Hunt  streets  were 
packed  tight  with  an  excited  mob.  The  sheriff 
addressed  the  crowd  a  number  of  times  and 
tried  to  keep  them  moving.  He  warned  them  not 
to  violate  the  law  and  to  keep  the  city's  name 
free  from  the  charge  of  riot  and  assured  them 
if  the  prisoners  were  guilty  they  would  undoubt- 
edly be  punished.  He  also  notified  them  that  he 
would  protect  his  prisoners  to  the  end  and  that 
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if  any  attempt  was  made  »o  take  theni  from 
liitu  hr  would  repel  attack  with  force  and  if  neces- 
sary won  1*1  sin m it  down  those  who  opposed  the 
peaceaMc  operation  of  the  law.  After  reading 
the  riot  act  he  retired  within  the  jail  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  disorder  would  cease. 

As  the  crowd  became  more  worked  up  how- 
oxer  they  made  a  rush  for  the  jail.  The  sol- 
diers tired  with  hlank  cartridges  hut  this  made 
no  impression  upon  the  angry  nioh.  After  this 
the  sheriff  at  the  risk  of  his  life  went  out  before 
the  nioh  and  hogged  them  to  retire  to  avoid  the 
shedding  of  blood.  I  le  warned  them  that  the  next 
tire  would  he  with  fatal  purpose.  The  crowd 
simply  shouted  at  him.  The  fences  were  torn 
down,  the  pavements  ripped  from  their  fasten- 
ings nnd  these  missiles  were  used  in  the  attack. 
The  ringleaders  became  more  persistent  and 
finally  the  onset  was  so  fierce  that  some  of  the 
mob  got  within  the  front  doors  of  the  jail  and 
thereupon  the  sheriff  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire. 
The  order  was  immediately  obeyed  and  II  per- 
sons in  the  crowd  were  shot  dead.  This  settled 
the  riot  and  the  frightened  crowd  scattered  to 
their  homes.  The  usual  thing  happened ;  among 
the  dead  were  found  a  number  who  were  entirely 
innocent  of  any  participation  in  the  riot.  A 
woman  working  in  her  house  across  the  street 
was  killed.  A  workman  named  I'amaban  on 
his  wax  home  from  work  had  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment to  impure  the  reason  of  the  crowd  and 
was  struck  lifeless  by  a  bullet. 

The  w  hole  city  was  in  mourning  and  the  burial 
nf  the  dead  was  participated  in  by  thousands  of 
pei>plc.  Intense  indignation  was  felt  at  the 
actions  of  the  sheriff  and  soldiers  but  eventually 
thev  were  justified  by  public  opinion. 

The  sequel  showed  that  however  unfortunate 
was  the  result  of  the  performance  of  his  duty  by 
the  sheriff  any  weakness  on  his  part  would  have 
1  K-t-ii  followed  bv  an  even  more  terrible  misfor- 
tune. The  two  men  whose  lives  were  sought  by 
the  mob  and  who  at  that  time  would  have  been 
si  rung  up  without  a  moment's  delay  were  found 
upon  further  investigation  to  he  the  victims  of 
a  hornhlc  conspiracy.  H>  the  time  their  case 
was  called  before  the  grand  jury  sufficient  evi- 
dence had  accumulated  to  show  that  the  little 
girl  had  l«ocn  coached  by  her  parents  and  that 
her  testimony  had  Inen  committed  to  memory. 
She  w.ts  made  to  repeat  fiver  and  over  again  the 
words  that  she  was  to  use  in  describing  the  affair 
and  finally  admitted  that  there  was  absolutely  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  the  charge     The  father  was 


overheard  to  tell  the  prisoners  in  jail  that  if  they 
would  give  up  their  land  warrants  to  him  he 
wotdd  go  away  and  not  ap|tcar  ^gainst  them  and 
when  they  refused  he  berated  them  with  the 
statement  that  if  they  had  given  up-  the  war- 
rants beforehand  he  would  not  have  put  up  this 
story  on  them.  The  testimony  of  more  than 
twenty  physicians  the  most  prominent  in  the  city- 
was  offered  and  showed  that  the  crime  charged 
was  an  ini|Ktssible  one.  As  a  result,  of  course, 
the  two  unfortunate  soldiers  were  released,  after 
having  suffered  one  of  the  most  infamous  charges 
and  having  been  in  constant  expectation  of  death 
from  the  moment  of  their  arrest. 

Naturally  public  indignation  was  turned 
against  the  instigators  of  the  charge  hut  when 
they  were  sought  for  by  the  infuriated  citizens 
fortunately  the>  could  not  be  found.  Father. 
;  mother  and  child  had  practically  disappeared  off 
the  face  of  this  earth  as  far  as  the  city  was  con- 
cerned and  another  riot  which  would  have  been 
justified,  it  anything  can  justify  lynch  law.  was 
averted. 

I 

i  in;  vol  \<;  mux's  christian  association. 

i      Cincinnati  has  the  distinction   of  being  the 
]  home  of  the  pioneer  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation  in  America.     This  organization  dates 
from  October  f<.  at  which  time  a  meeting 

of  the  male  teachers  of  the  first  mission  Sabhath- 
si  hool  of  the  Central  Christian  Church  was  held 
"for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  formation  of  a  society  for  mutual  improve- 
ment in  grace  and  religious  knowledge."  The 
organization  was  at  a  little  later  time  known 
I  under  the  name  of  "The  Young  Men's  Society 
of  Inquiry."  This  afterwards  was  changed  to 
"  The  Cincinnati  Society  of  Religious  Inquiry." 
The  first  president  of  the  organization  was  P. 
(.arret  Rice  The  first  mission  school  was  estab- 
lished in  April,  iKju,  on  Cherry  street  near  Plum 
and  in  August  of  the  same  w  ar  the  second  school 
was  organized.  In  1S51  a  library  was  formed  in 
a  •suite  of  rooms  leased  in  the  upper  story  of  a 
building  at  No.  130  Walnut  street  which  were 
the  first  rooms  iw-d  for  such  purposes  in  the 
V  nited  States.  The  society  changed  its  name 
again  in  1X51  to  "The  Cincinnati  Society  of  Re- 
ligious Inquiry  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
I  I'nion."  The  first  half  of  this  name  was  dropped 
'  m  1S5K  an, I  it  was  not  until  rive  years  later  that 
the  name  "Young  Men's  Christian  Association" 
vas  adopted. 

The  Ciiitcd  Jewish  Cemetery  on  Walnut  Hills. 
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.il  Montgomery  street  and  the  old  Duck  creek 
road,  was  laid'out  in  iK_|o.  The  new  part  was 
added  in  18*10. 

TIIK  OHIO  M  IK  HANK  S*  INSMTITI  . 

An  important  event  of  the  year  1848  occurred 
on  lnile|K-n<lence  Day.  This  was  the  laying  of 
th<  corner-stone  of  the  building  of  the  Ohio  Me- 
chanics' Institute  on  the  newly  purchased  lot 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine.  This 
institution  which  had  been  organized  in  1828 
had  pavscd  through  many  vicissitudes  and  in  fact 
at  limes  the  effort  to  continue  it  almost  reached 
the  point  of  abandonment.  Its  renewed  activity 
at  this  time  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Miles  tircenwood  and  Marstoti  Allen, 
agisted  by  John  I\  Koote.  The  building  was 
completed  in  time  for  the  tenth  annual  affair 
which  was  held  in  il  in  1850.  The  arrange- 
ment entered  into  w  ith  the  Public  School  Library 
in  1857  finally  assured  its  continued  life  and 
from  that  date  to  the  present  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  prominent  anil  valuable  institutions  of 
the  city. 

Marston  Allen  was  horn  at  Barnstable.  Massa- 
chusetts. May  11,  i~8i).  His  family  name  was 
originally  spelled  Allvn  and  he  was  of  Welsh 
d<  scent.  In  his  early  life  he  lived  in  Boston, 
where  he  worked  in  a  hardware  store  and  after- 
ward- as  a  salesman  in  a  papcrhanger's  store. 
I'.v  1812  he  and  a  fellow  workman  entered  the 
paperhanging  business  on  their  own  account. 
Six  year-  later  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  where 
111  addition  to  his  regular  business  he  took  up 
drv  giwHl-.  jKirk  packing  and  nail  making.  He 
finally  embarked  in  the  drug  business  in  1824 
and  lost  his  all  in  the  fire  of  1826.  He  subse- 
quently rebuilt  his  w  arehouse  and  in  1840  he  took 
sole  charge  of  a  drug  store  at  Fifth  and  Main 
streets.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
<  >luo  Mechanics'  Institute  and  with  Miles  Crccn- 
wood  gave  it  its  first  large  donation.  He  died 
\11gu-t  u.  iSfiX.  at  Clcndalc  where  he  had  lived 
f.-r  a  numUr  of  years. 

A  most  picturesque  fire  occurred  during  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  night  of  January  8. 
1N48  As  n  result  of  this  Shires'  Theatre,  built 
up 'ii  the  w  1  -tern  part  of  the  old  Burnet  place, 
w;is  burned  to  the  ground.  After  Judge  Burnet's 
removal  to  his  "farm"  at  Seventh  and  Kim  the 
old  Burnet  residence  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
square  bnmdcd  by  Third,  Vine  and  Walnut  was 
utilized  as  a  restaurant  and  hotel.  Shires'  Gar- 
den was  a  well  known  place  of  resort.  Subsc- 
•picnlly  a  theatre  was  built  to  the  west  of  the 


house,  a  frame  structure  about  50  by  too  feet  in 
dimensions  ami  here  for  a  time  was  conducted  a 

•  cry  successful  theatre. 

mi:  iTioi.KK.v  ok  1849. 

In  1841)  the  terrible  scourge,  cholera,  returned 
and  devastated  the  city  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  ever  before.  In  September,  1849,  the  Board 
of  Health  of  the  city  rejxirted  the  deaths  for  four 
mouths  preceding  September  1st  as  0.459,  of 
which  4,114  were  from  cholera.  Mr.  Mansfield 
estimates  the  deaths  from  the  middle  of  April  to 
the  middle  of  October  as  7,000,  of  which  4.600 
were  from  cholera.  The  mortality  for  the  vear 
was  about  8,5«k>,  which  counting  the  population 
as  ii(>,o«io,  was  one  in  14.  He  further  estimates 
that  the  deaths  among  the  (icrmans  and  Irish 
were  almost  fourfold  the  number  of  deaths  among 
the  American-.  <  >f  the  4.114  above  mentioned, 
j.X</>  were  (icrmans.  Irish  anil  Hebrews,  while 
but  1.21N  represented  the  other  nationalities  who 
formed  'o  per  cent  of  the  population. 

"During  the  prevalence  of  this  pestilence,  a 
deep  gloom  and  solemn  fear  pervaded  the  city. 
Many  plans  and  suggestions  were  made  to  miti- 
gate the  disease.  The  greatest  mortality  was  in 
the  hot  month  of  July  ,  yet  great  fires  were  made 
in  some  streets,  with  the  idea  of  driving  off  the 
poison;  but  the  disease  went  on  wilh  its  fearful 
fatality,  and  the  'long  funerals  blackened  all  the 
way.'"    (Mansfield's  Memories,  pp.  258-2*11.) 

The  cholera  relumed  again  the  following  year 
ami  in  1851  and  1852,  The  panic  which  followed 
its  recurrence  in  1850  threatened  for  a  time  al- 
most to  depopulate  the  city  and  did  materially 
affect  the  census  then  taken. 

Till    l.tTI  R ARY   l  l.t'H  OF  CINCINNATI. 

1  >n  1  >cl otter  21 ),  1840.  12  gentlemen  met  to- 
gelher  for  the  purjiose  of  organizing  a  club  for 
debates  ami  the  reading  of  papers.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  Robert  Buchanan,  I.  C.  Collins, 
Nelson  Cross.  Stanley  Matthews,  Martin  L. 
Sheldon.  A.  R.  Spofford.  Reuben  H.  Stephen- 
son. Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  H.  CI.  Wade.  M. 
Ha/en  White.  Peyton  C.  Wycth  and  John  C. 
Zaebos.  At  this  meeting,  which  was  the  result 
of  a  preliminary  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  Mr. 
Spofford.  was  formed  what  has  since  liccn  known 
a-  the  Literary  Club.  'Tbis  to  the  present  day 
has  held  a  leading  position  among  the  social 
and  literary  organizations  of  the  city  and 
has  achieved  a  national  reputation  both  by  reason 
of  the  character  of  its  membership  and  the  suc- 
ccss  with  which  it  has  maintained  its  position 
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during  the  (n-riod  of  over  a  half  a  century.  It  is 
soil  t<>  Ik-  tin-  oldest  club  of  its  character  at 
present  in  the  I'uiled  States  ami  from  it  have 
developed  similar  urbanizations  in  a  number  of 
•  tihcr  cities,  notably  Chicago  ami  Indianapolis. 
It  met  first  in  the  rooms  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  \ine  and  l.ongworth  and  in  its  long  career 
has  occupied  alioot  a  dozen  different  quarters; 
it  is  at  present  located  at  No.  25  Kast  Kighlh 
street  in  a  building  erected  by  the  club. 

A  famous  visitor  of  1S4C;  was  I  jdy  Lmmcline 
Stuart  NVortlcy  who  by  reason  of  the  crowds 
at  the  hotels  staid  but  a  day.  She  thought  the 
city  a  handsome  one  with  a  fine  situation.  An- 
other visitor  was  I 'resident -elect  Taylor. 

Another  e\ent  of  this  year  was  the  opening  of 
the  Little  Miami  road  to  Springfield. 

nit:  v  1  \u  01   mi  Kin  ks. 

\s  if  the  horrors  of  the  cholera  were  not  suf- 
ficient, the  year  1X41,  has  passed  into  history  as 


the  year  of  murders.  The  so-called  Howard 
tragedy  and  trial  came  this  year.  The  latter 
excited  the  attention  of  the  public  who  were  in 
pi  tfoiind  sympathy  with  the  injured  wife  who 
had  slam  the  woman  who  stole  her  name  and 
husband.  Her  acquittal  was  received  with  gen 
cral  satisfaction.  In  May  of  this  year  John 
llrasher,  jx>licc  officer,  was  <lain  bv  (lie  burglar 
Jones  who  received  a  life  sentence  for  the  crime. 

The  attempted  wholesale  poisoning  of  the 
Summons  family  by  a  worthless  son  occurred  in 
July.  The  voting  man  was  convicted  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree  and  sentenced  to  hang, 
but  his  conviction  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
l'i/urt  upon  a  technical  rrmr  and  when  the  time 
came  for  a  retrial  the  most  important  witness 
for  the  State  could  not  U-  found,  having  1111 
doubtedlv  been  spiriidl  away.  Summons  finally 
esr;iped  with  a  |>enitentiary  sentence. 

Tlie  murder  of  one  Harrison  by  McOibr  oc- 
curred in  April  of  this  year. 
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FROM  THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  TO  THE 

WAR-IV. 

NOTABLE  EVENTS  OF  THE  "FIFTIES." 

F.vents  of  1850    The  Fakkkr  Poisoning  Cask    The  Visit  op  Kossuth — Thk  City  Infirmary 

The  Bumni  Riots    Thk  Kissank  Cask— Thk  Young  Men's  Gymnasium  Association  Thk 
Arrison  Infernal  Machinf.    Thf.  Know  Nothing  Riots— Meeting  of  Lincoln  ani<  Stan 
ton    The  Filibusters  Case — Thk  Cincinnati  Pioneer  Association    The  Convention  of 
1856— The  Puhlic  Library    The  Winter  or  1856-57—  The  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad 
The  Ohio  Lirt  Insurance  &  Trist  Company  Failure— Emerson,  Scott  and  Jenny  Lino 
Pike's  Opera   House  —  Lincoln  ani>  Douglas — Last  Man  Society— The  Street  Rail- 
roaus  -The  Fourth  Street  Protest— Southern  Legislators  in  Cincinnati    The  Tornako 
of  i860— The  Prince  of  Wales-  The  Uniteo  States  Fair— Political  Kvents.  of  i860. 


t.vtvrs  01  1S50. 

Tlu-  Cincinnati  1  lotist-  of  Refuge  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  iimiatt  s  on  <  Vloher  7.  1K50. 
Ft  st< h m1  in  Mill  creek  valley,  about  four  miles 
from  the  l'o-i  (  iffice.  on  Colerain  avenue  on  a 
tract  of  10  acn>  lioiiglit  from  Joseph  R.  Riddle. 
I  lic  building  which  is  a  castellated  edifice  of 
rough  Win-  limestone  trimmed  with  white  Dav- 
t<>n  stone  lias  a  frontage  of  J 70  feet  an<l  cost 
altout  $i5o.i><«».  At  the  time  of  its  construction 
it  was  regarded  as  the  mo>t  convenient  build- 
ing for  the  purpose  in  the  Cnited  States.  Its 
first  superintendent  was  Ruins  Hubbard. 

On  May  3rd.  of  this  year  the  opening  of  the 
new  I 'timet  House  was  officially  celehrateil  hy 
a  grand  kill  ami  house  warming.  This  hotel, 
erecte<l  by  a  stock  company,  was  regarded  at 
the  time  of  its  erection  as  possessing  the  finest 
hotel  building  in  the  country  ami  possible  in 
the  world.  It  s/mn  became  famous  through- 
out the  West  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  posses- 
44 


sion  of  such  excellent  accommodations  for  the 
traveling  public  contributed  largely  to  the  growth 
of  the  business  of  the  city.  Its  proprietor  at 
that  time  was  A.  It.  C  oleman.  Mr.  fist  >aid  of 
it  in  1S51  that  it  was  "central  to  river  and 
canal:  and  when  the  railroad  communication* 
in  progress  lure  shall  Ik-  completed,  will  be  so 
to  all  the  traveling  public  landings  and  depots." 
The  Little  Miami  de|«ot  was  completed  this  year. 

A  murder  of  this  year  was  the  result  of  over- 
ofhVioiisncss  on  the  |»art  of  an  officer,  Davison, 
who  lost  his  life  on  lime  iS.  1S50.  at  the  hands 
of  one  John  C.  Walker,  a  student  at  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Ohio  and  a  stranger  in  the  city  . 
Van  Ambtirg's  circus  was  exhibiting  on  the 
square  bounded  by  Vine.  Race.  Uth  and  t^th 
streets.  Walker,  who  had  come  carlv  and  ob- 
tained a  front  seat,  was  ordered  by  Davison  and 
another  officer  to  vacate  it  for  some  ladies  who 
had  come  late.  He  refused.  whereti|x>n  the  offi 
cers  attempted  to  eject  him  by  force  and  one 
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struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  "hilly."  Walker 
drew  a  bowie-knife,  ami  stahlicd  U»th  officers, 
killing  'Davison.  Walker  narrowly  csca|>ed 
lynching  at  the  time,  hut  ujion  his  trial  he  was 
acquitted  lljHJti  the  ground  of  sell  defense*.  The 
verdict  was  generally  approved,  as  in  those  days 
the  unjust  cry  of  "end  seat  hog"  had  not  hceii 
heard  of  and  the  lirst  comer  was  accorded  his  ! 
fair  rights. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance-  ■ 
ment  of  Science  nu  t  for  the  first  time  in  <  mcin- 
nali  in  1851.  In  the  course  of  an  address  I'ro 
fessor  Henry  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  spoke 
of  his  surprise  at  the  ap|xarancc  of  the  cay . 
He  "cx|>cctcd  to  sec  a  lioundless.  magnificent 
forest  world,  with  the  scattered  clearings  .mil 
log  cahins  and  energetic  New  Lngland-dcscciidi  d 
inhahitants ;  he  thought  to  tiud  Cincinnati  a  thriv- 
ing frontier  town  exhibiting  views  of  tieat  wood 
houses  with  white  fronts,  gteen  doois  and  brass 
knockers;  hut  instead  of  this  he  found  himself 
in  a  city  of  palaces  reared  as  if  by  magic  and 
rivaling  in  appearance  any  city  of  the  l.astcin 
States  or  of  Kutopc."  He  spoke  particularly  "f 
the  «  'liio  .Mechanics'  Institute,  the  Academy  "f 
Natural  Sciences,  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association  and  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum 
t>f  Natural  History. 

Another  visitor  of  the  year  was  I.i.rd  Morpetlt. 
Larl  of  Carlisle,  who  said  that  Cincinnati  seemed 
to  him  the  part  of  the  Cnioti  where  if  obliged 
to  make  his  choice  he  should  like  U  st  in  ti\  hjs 
alMnle.  It  had  "a  great  share  of  the  civilization 
and  appliances  of  the  o|d-sctt!cd  Stales  ,,|  die 
Lasl  with  the  riclur  sod,  the  softer  climate,  the 
fresher  spring  of  life  which  distinguish  da- 
West. " 

The  well  known  hanker.  Wesley  Smead,  was 
the  priuci|ial  influence  in  the  organization  of  the 
W  idows'  I  Ionic  and  \svhini  for  Aged  and  In- 
digent Females,  whose  building  located  on  a  lot 
in  Mount  Auburn  bmnded  hv  llcllcvuc.  Sie|son, 
Highland  and  Market  streets  was  erected  in 
1S51.  The  property  w  is  given  by  Messrs.  I'.ur- 
net,  McLean.  Shillito  and  Kccdcr  and  the  huild 
ing  was  erected  from  funds  secured  hv  Mr. 
Smead  and  others. 

Tin-:  K\Kk!  k  inisiiMXi;  <  ask 

<  »ne  of  tin  most  retuarkahte  criminal  trial* 
that  ever  took  place  m  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
was  that  of  N'aiicv  Iarrer,  who  was  indictc<l  for 
murder  in  the  hist  degree.  Her  attorney  wi* 
Rutherford  11.  Hayes,  al  that  time  a  young  law- 
yer of  tine  social  |N>siti..n  hut   -mall  practice 


Nancy  was  a  serving  maid  of  extraordinarily 
repulsive  appearance.  She  had  an  enormous 
mouth  running  almost  from  ear  to  ear.  which 
was  so  hideously  shaped  a>  to  have  called  from 
Judge  Johnson  the  appellation  of  "catfish  mouth." 
Her  eyes  were  very  small.  >>ct  very  far  hack  in 
her  head  and  fully  four  inches  apart.  Alx»ve 
them  were  very  shaggy  and  bushy  eyebrows, 
which  gave  her  almost  a  fiendish  expression. 
Her  nose  was  the  most  remarkahle  feature  of 
her  face,  rcsenihling.  it  is  said,  two  noses  most 
distinctly  marked  with  the  lower  one  flattened 
out  like  that  of  a  negro.  In  spite  of  her  hideous 
ap|H-arance  she  was  fond  of  children  ami  they 
were  very  fond  of  her. 

In  August.  1X51,  she  was  acting  as  an  assist 
ant  nurse  in  the  family  of  a  Mrs.  t  ircciic.  The 
chief  nurse  was  an  Italian  woman,  Mrs.  I'.razilli 
Mrs.  Creene  died  <|uitc  suddenly  hut  at  the  time 
this  f;iet  excited  no  suspicion  of  am  criminality. 
After  her  death.  Nancy  went  to  live  at  the  house 
of  r.lislt;i  1'orresl.  a  merchant  in  Fulton.  This 
family  consisted  of  five  mcmlK-rs,—  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I '"or  rest  and  three  children,  .\ancv  hecame  a 
great  favorite  and  the  children  wire  much  at 
tached  to  her.  Shortly  after  her  arrival,  the 
mother.  Mrs.  Forrest,  suddenly  hecame  <piite  sick 
and  died  in  liorrihle  agony.  A  few  days  later  a 
son,  the  youngest,  was  attacked  with  the  vatnc 
symptoms  a<  those  of  his  mother  and  soon  died 
<  >u  Novcttihcr  30th  another  son.  James  Wesley 
Lorrcst,  hecame  violently  ill  with  the  same  symp- 
toms and  suffered  the  fate  of  hrother  and  mother. 
Mr.  h'orrest  and  the  only  remaining  child  short  ly 
aflervvards  showed  the  saute  svmptoms  hut  for- 
tunately the  physicians  were  ahle  to  save  their 
lives.  Naturally  such  extraordinary  occurrences 
excited  the  comment  of  the  ptihlic  aii<  1  hut  one 
explanation  seemed  possible,  lh.lt  of  |M>isoiijiig 
Mr.  I'orri  st  could  not  think  of  anv  |HTson  who 
had  a  moine  to  commit  so  liorrihle  a  crime, 
hut  as  Nancy  was  the  only  |ht><hi  who  had  the 
liherty  of  the  house  sUs|iieion  naturally  fell  on 
her.  From  this  time  Mr.  I'orrcst  constituted 
hitr.srlf  a  detective  and  watched  her  very  care 
fully.  At  lengih  he  found  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  on  the  I mck  stairs  leading  to  her  room 
oti  which  was  ;i  lahel  indicating  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  package  had  ln-cn  ar><  nic,  which  ha<| 
Urn  purchased  from  Thomas  Salter,  the  drug- 
gi»t  at  No.  I'.roadwav.  Inquiry  at  the  drug 
store  dtM'losed  the  fact  that  the  arsenic  had  Ix-cn 
•••Id  to  Nancy,  who  had  purchased  it.  she  *aid. 
for  the  pur*  ■>«.«-  of  poisoning  rats.  ThrreujK.it)  a 
jmst-uiortem    examination    was    made    of  the 
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stomachs  of  the  victims  and  all  i»t  them  wire 
found  to  contain  large  quantities  of  arsenic.  At 
the  examination  of  the  body  of  James  Wesley- 
Forrest,  Nancy  was  present  hut  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  guilt  <»r  even  extreme  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  She  was  arrested,  however,  and 
after  preliminary  examination  before  Mayor 
Spencer  she  was  IkhuhI  over  to  the  grand  jury 
on  the  charge  of  murder.  The  grand  jury  found 
four  indictments  against  her.  covering  the  mur- 
der of  the  three  uhtuIkts  of  the  Forrest  family 
and  also  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Crccne,  ami  in 
the  last  indictment  the  Italian  nurse.  Mrs.  Ilra- 
/illi,  was  included.  As  Nancy  was  in  indigent 
circumstances  and  unable  to  employ  counsel, 
Rutherford  IS.  Haves  and  John  I".  Hoy  were 
appointed  hy  the  cons  t  to  defend  her.  I  lie  trial 
came  on  hearing  I n  fore  Judge  A.  < ..  W.  Carter, 
who  had  just  taken  the  bench.  It  was  held  in 
the  Court  House  on  the  north  side  of  Court 
street,  and  beginning  on  February  i<j.  1N5J.  lasted  ' 
for  to  days.  The  case  excited  great  interest 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  atrocity  of  ihe  crime 
charged  hut  Ucause  of  the  apparent  lack  of 
motive.  The  extraordinary  appearance  of  the 
prisoner  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  testi- 
mony, that  of  anthropologists,  phrenologists  and 
medical  cx|H-rts  who  had  personal  examinations 
of  the  prisoner  before  the  court  and  jury,  made 
the  case  unusual.  The  expert  testimony  of  |)rs. 
'/..  Freeman  and  J.  R.  Ihichanan  was  of  great 
interest  and  displayed  much  learning.  Judge 
Carter's  charge  was  regarded  as  an  etuinctlv  fair 
and  comprehensive  one  an<l  the  evirlence  seemed 
conclusive,  but  the  jury  delayed  three  days  h 
fore  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree.  Nancy  was  sentenced  to  In- 
hanged  in  the  jail  yard  of  Hamilton  County  on 
June  -*sth  The  fact  that  a  paper  containing  i 
portion  of  the  charges  found  its  way  to 
tlie  jury  room  and  that  the  members  of  the 
jury  had  talked  of  the  case  with  an  outsider, 
gave  Mr.  I  laves  an  opportunity  to  attack  the 
proceedings.  I  hiring  the  interval  Nancv  was 
taken  Ik  fore  the  I'robale  Court  and  pronounced 
of  unsound  mind.  She  was  suit  to  the  I  ick  Run 
Asyhuu  and  afterwards  to  Fotigvicw.  Here  she 
sr.Hj  made  herself  a  general  favorite  and  was 
M»iti  in  active  service  as  a  nurse. 

In  the  course  of  her  consultations  with  Mr. 
Hayes  she  had  informed  him  that  the  death  of 
Mrs.  <  ireene  had  Ik-cu  brought  about  In  the 
Italian  nurse,  who  had  taught  Nancy,  all  un- 
conscious of  her  act,  how  to  administer  the  poi- 


son. Mr.  Hayes,  who  was  very  confident  that 
Nancy  was  intellectually  incapable  of  committing 
the  crimes  charged  upon  her,  pressed  for  the  trial 
of  Mrs.  lirazilli.  <  >n  the  clay  of  the  trial  Nam  \. 
who  was  expected  to  be  the  principal  witness  ior 
the  State,  absolutely  refused  to  give  any  le>ti 
inonv  in  relation  to  the  matter.  This  unc.xpech  ! 
conduct  made  it  necessary  for  tlie  jury  to  return 
an  instructed  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Mrs.  l'.ra- 
/illi  was  so  overcome  with  her  release  from  what 
seemed  certain  death  that  she  fainted  in  tin- 
court  room.  She  subsequently  moved  away  to 
Illinois. 

Nancy  finally  csca|n-d  from  the  asylum  and 
was  never  seen  again  by  any  person  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. The  explanation  of  her  conduct  ghei 
at  the  time  was  that  she  was  fascinated  hy  the 
extraordinary  jxAvcr  that  she  found  that  sh  • 
possi  ssed.  -the  power  of  life  and  dealh  over 
those  around  her.  There  was  no  possible  mottv 
for  the  killing  of  the  people  who  had  been 
friendly  to  In  r  and  to  whom  she  seemed  much 
attached  other  than  the  mere  lust  of  killing. 

Till.    VISIT    OF  KOSSUTH. 

The  visit  of  Kossuth  in  1S5J  absorUd  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  daily  papers 
reported  his  movements  from  the  time  he  arrived 
in  the  country  until  his  departure  ami  the 
speeches  ami  addresses  delivered  to  him  were 
printed  in  full.  Kossuth  hats  and  Magyar  caps 
were  for  sale  h\  all  the  hatters  and  in  the  ad- 
vertisements of  the  day  the  presence  of  the  distin- 
gnished  Hungarian  was  constantly  referred  to 
<  'tie  advertiser  for  instance  invites  attention  to 
his  wares  by  a  large  head  hue, — "Kossuth  Sur- 
prised." the  point  U  ing  that  Kossuth  would' he 
astonished  to  learn  of  the  perfection  of  the  wares 
offered  for  sale. 

Two  nights  previous  to  his  arrival,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  at  which  J.  II.  <  ierard  acted  as  chair- 
man and  Cal.  W.  Thomas  as  secretary.  Judge 
Carter  delivered  an  address  and  William  M 
C>rrv.  the  chairman  of  the  Kossuth  Committee 
of  Finance,  presented  resolutions.  Francis 
l'tils/ky,  one  of  Kossulh's  suite,  also  addressed 
the  meeting.  t  )ther  speakers  were  I'cllamy 
Storer.  Dr.  iSuchanau  and  Judge  Parker.  Kos- 
suth was  accompanied  from  Columbus  by  the 
most  distinguished  citizens — Coventor  Wood. 
Lieutenant  <  lovernor  Mcdill.  and  President  F. 
S.  Hamlin  and  Messrs.  Miller  and  Many|>eniiy 
of  the  Hoard  of  Public  Works.    As  the  train 
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rolled  in  at  the  Sixth  street  depot,  Kossuth  was 
greeted  by  an  assemblage  of  »>,nxt  people,  which 
had  Wen  standing  for  hours.  The  arrival  of 
the  train  was  announced  by  a  salvo  of  cannon 
accompanied  by  tremendous  cheering.  The  crowd 
was  x»  compact  that  it  took  some  time  to  escort 
Kossuth  from  the  train  to  the  stand  where  the 
committee  were  in  waiting.  Here  the  mayor, 
Mr.  Taylor,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome 
which  was  responded  to  by  the  distinguished 
visitor.  His  voice,  worn  out  by  constant  speak- 
ing, almost  entirely  failed  him.  The  procession 
tbereu|K)it  moved  up  Smith  street,  beagled  by 
Grand  Marshal  C.  H.  Sargent  and  Captain  Guth- 
rie's  troop  of  mounted  escorts  with  a  fine  brass 
band.  Then  followed  the  military  under  com- 
mand of  (ienrral  l'.rowuc  as  follows:  German 
Cavalry,  Hamilton  Artillery.  Rough  and  Ready 
Cadets.  C.  S.  Infantry  from  Ncvv|>ort.  <  •erman 
Sharpshooters,  (ierman  Riflemen,  l.afaycltc 
<  iuards  and  Steuben  ( iiiards,  each  preceded  by 
a  full  brass  band.  In  the  second  and  third  <li- 
visions  were  the  fire  department  companies  and 
various  associations  and  societies.  Kossuth  was 
st  ated  in  an  open  barouche  drawn  by  four  fine 
bay  horses  finch  caparisoned.  In  the  carriage  with 
him  were  Mayor  Taylor  and  Judge  Hoadly, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  (iov- 
ernor  Wood  and  W  illiam  IV  Cassidy.  president 
of  the  City  Council.  Madam  K«'-siith  and 
Madam  Puls/kv  also  occupied  an  open  carriage. 
The  enormous  crowd  of  jieoplr  in  the  neighW>r 
hood  of  the  <le|«it  made  the  prrMession  move  very 
slowly.  It1-  route  was  tip  Sixth  to  Western  row. 
thence  to  Seventh,  thence  to  Vine  and  then  down 
Vino  l<>  the  cast  entrance  of  the  I'.ttrnet  House. 
Throughout  the  tine  of  march.  Kossuth  wa- 
evorywhero  g reeu-d  by  the  same  demonstrations 
of  regard  and  the  whole  was  a  grand  triumphant 
progress  such  as  was  never  In-fore  seen  in  Cin- 
cinnati. During  the  march.  Kossuth  stood  erect 
in  bis  carriage  most  of  the  time  with  uncovered 
head,  bowing  to  the  huzzaing  crowd  on  tin- 
street  and  to  those  of  the  fair  ones  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs from  every  d<«or,  window  and  balcony. 
When  the  part>  reached  the  Unmet  Hons.  ,  it 
required  the  full  force  of  police  as  well  as  the 
cavalry  to  char  a  passage.  Almost  S.nm  people 
crowded  on  Third  and  Vine  streets  in  front  of 
the  hotel.  In  resjKHiM-  to  the  demands  <>f  the 
j«i.ple  K-issuth  appeared  on  the  southeast  bal- 
cony. He  was  called  u|w>n  for  a  s|»ecch  but  was 
obliged  to  lean  over  the  balustrade  and  say. — 
•  Gentlemen.  I  cannot.  1  have  no  voice."     At  I 


this  came  a  cry  from  the  crowd  that  lights  be 
put  around  him  so  that  he  could  be  seen ,  which 
was  done  and  "as  Kossuth's  noble  form  stood 
clearly  revealed  In-fore  the  sovereign  |>eop|e  a 
shout  went  up  from  the  multitude  below  that 
might  for  aught  we  know  have  reached  Francis 
Joseph  himself."    (imzcttc,  February  10. 

Prior  to  the  departure  from  Columbus,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  City  Council  headed  by  M.  I! 
I  oombs  delivered  an  address  extending  an  invi- 
tation to  Kossuth  to  the  metro|x>lis  of  the  West. 

The  train  cariymg  Kossuth  was  obliged  to 
stop  at  almost  every  station  on  the  way.— Ccdar- 
ville.  Xenia,  Yellow  Springs,  Springfield.  Day 
ton.  Middlctowu  and  Hamilton.    At  each  of  i!hs< 
points  addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  and 
contributions  to  the  Hungarian  cause  handed  to 
the  committee.     Cnfortiuiatclv  Kossuth's  health 
was  such  that  he  was  not  able  to  accept  the  for 
inal  reception  tendered  to  him  for  soiih-  da\s 
after  bis  arrival,  but  in  the  meantime  various 
organizations  of  citizens  called  upon  him  at  his 
hotel  and  tendered  their  respects.    The  formal 
reception  finally  took  place  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary i.'th,  at  the  Court  street  market  space  in 
the  presence  of  the  mightiest  gathering  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  city.    The  addresses  of  welcome 
were  delivered  by  Caleb  I!.  Smith  in  Fnglish 
and  Oiarlcs  Kccmclin  in  German,  and  Kossuth 
rcs|M>ndcd  in  an  address  delivered  to  $o,not>  (peo- 
ple, which  occupied  two  columns  of  the  daily 
pajKrs.     Despite  Kossuth's  exhaustion  he  was 
required  to  deliver  addresses  to  all  sorts  <.f  or 
ganizatiotis.     F.lovcn   hundred    people   paid  $1 
apiece  to  hear  him  speak  in  Smith  &  Nixon's 
Hall,  where  he   was  introduced  In    Frank  T 
OiamW-rs.      Judge    Hoadlv.     Mctlamy  Ston-r. 
Judge  Matthews.  K.  M.  Corwinc,  William  (iris 
well  and  others  were  appointed  to  arrange  for 
a  general  meeting  of  the   various  Hungarian 
associations  in  the  city .    t  >n  the  same  day  he  de- 
livered an  address  occupying  one  and  a  half 
hours  to  the  <  iertuan  population  at  Turner  Ha'l 
>'ii  W  alnut  below  14th  street.    Trie  hall  was  filled 
with  ladies  while  the  area  in  the  rear  of  tit  - 
building  used  for  gvinnasiuni  grounds  was  oven 
pied  by  several  thousand  male  German  citizens 
Kossuth  spoke  from  a  staging  erected  on  the  out- 
side of  the  budding  on  a  level  with  the  halt 
tl..»r  so  that  he  could  V  heard  With  by  those 
within  and  those  without      Charles  Rccmelin 
also  addressed  the  people  in  (ierman  and  pre 
sentcd  a  formal  address  lithographed  on  parch- 
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nient.  At  each  of  these  meetings  Kossuth  was. 
presented  will)  checks  for  more  than  $t.ooo. 

I'Ik-  papers  of  the  day  contained  minute  de- 
tails of  Kossuth's  movements  and  the  various 
delegations  received  by  him.  <  >n  one  day  lu 
received  delegates  of  (lie  young  men  of  tlte  city 
under  15.  the  School  Hoard,  the  French  Associa- 
tion an<!  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Ilerron's  school,  each 
of  which  had  presented  him  with  a  donation. 

<  >n  another  he  sal  for  his  daguerreotype  at  Mr. 
Faris'  studio,  received  a  delegation  of  Israelites 
and  addressed  a  mitmVr  of  Hungarian  societies 
and  organizations. 

( >n  Thursday  afternoon,  the  19th,  he  received 
a  thousand  ladies  at  the  Iturnei  House,  where 
he  listened  to  an  address  by  Mrs.  Telford.  Im- 
mediately after  the  ladies  had  listened  to  a  re- 
s|>onsc  from  Kossuth,  the  clergy  of  Cincinnati 
took  possession  of  him  and  to  these  he  made 
another  address. 

Kossuth's  Ixanquet  was  held  Saturday  night. 
February  Jist.  at  the  Unmet  House.  It  was 
attended  hv  450  people  who  paid  $5  a  plate.  In 
the  center  of  the  dining  hall  was  sus|>cndcd  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Washington,  with  one  of 
Jack  sou  on  the  right  and  one  of  Kossuth  on 
the  left.  The  hall  was  draped  with  national  flags 
of  Ik>iIi  Hungary  and  'Turkey.  The  table  was 
decorated  with  representations  of  the  steamship 
■Mississippi"  hearing  Kossuth  from  captivity, 
liberty  columns  surmounted  with  statues  of 
Washington,  Franklin  and  others,  a  temple  of 
liUrty  and  a  figure  representing  Kossuth  tram- 
pling the  crown  of  Austria  under  his  feet,  a 
Turkish  pavilion,  an  Egyptian  monument,  a 
Western  steamer,  etc.  Tosso  s  band  discoursed 
pleasant  music.  J.  J.  I '"a  ran  presided.  The  toasts 
were  13  in  numher  and  were  responded  to  hv 
such  speakers  as  W.  M.  Com,  Judge  Carter, 
Ccncral  McDowell  of  Hillslioro.  R.  M.  Corwine. 
Caleh  I'..  Smith,  Judge  Hoadlv.  Coventor  Moore 
head  of  Kentucky.'!.  H.  St  alio.  Prof.  O.  M. 
Mitchel,  Lieutenant  Nelson  of  the  steamer 
frigate  "Mississippi"  and  Frank  T.  Chamhers. 
The  toast  of  welcome  was  "Here  in  the  wilder 
ness.  in  the  lmsom  of  the.  great  West ;  in  the  citv 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhahitants 
whence  emanated  the  first  public  move  in  Amer- 
ica for  his  personal  cause  and  also  his  liberation 
from  captivitv.  do  we  welcome  l-ouis  Kossuth, 
the  champion  of  self-government  in  Furopc." 

The  receptions  and  addresses  continued  until 
Kossuth's  departure  on  the  24th.  at  which  time 
an  enormous  gathering  of  people  once  more 
occupied   the  Cincinnati.   Hamilton  &  Dayton 


depot.  Kossuth  was  introduced  to  the  people 
hv  liellamy  Storcr  ami  was  addressed  by  Will- 
iam S.  (iroeslieck  and  rescinded  in  one  of  his 
most  lengthy  as  well  as  eloquent  speeches. 

Not  the  least  interesting  result  of  the  visit  was 
a  discussion  of  the  Hungarian  question  between 
Orestes  A.  I'.rownson  and  J.  \i  Stallo. 

Cnforiunately  a  controversy  arose  with  regard 
to  Kossuth's  treatment.  He  was  disappointed 
in  tin-  money  raised  by  him  for  his  cause,  but 
little  over  $7,000.  when  he  had  expected  as  much 
as  $J5.ooo.  There  was  also  a  controversy  with 
regard  to  the  hotel  bill,  which  was  finally  paid  by 
the  city. 

Francis  l'ulszkv.  who  accompanied  him.  com- 
ments |>articu!ar!y  on  the  lack  of  cohesion  in  the 
society  of  Cincinnati : 

"I  preceded  Kossuth  thither,  in  order  to  depre- 
cate on  his  part  all  costly  processions,  pageantry 
and  banquets,  and  as  he  was  exhausted  already 
by  speeches.  1  wished  to  arrange  matters  so. 
that  he  should  only  once  address  tin-  multitude, 
and  once  those  who  had  formed  themselves  into 
associations  of  friends  of  Hungary. 

"I'.ut  as  s<K)ii  as  I  was  introduced  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  I  saw  that  my  diplo- 
macy must  fail.  Thirty  gentlemen  belonged  to 
that  body,  and  the  great  question  was  just  under 
discussion,  whether  Ix  sides  the  Mayor  of  the 
City,  it  should  be  the  C  hairman  of  the  City- 
Council,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  who  was  to  occupy  the  carriage 
with  the  'City's  <  iuest'  at  the  festive  entry.  I 
do  not  rcmchiber  how  this  grave  concern  was 
settled,  but.  of  course,  it  was  impossible  under 
such  circumstances  to  carry  the  proposal  that  no 
procession  should  Ik-  held.  Kcsides,  every  coterie 
claimed  a  separate  speech,  and  the  result  was. 
that  Kossuth  had  to  address  the  I  Jig  people'  of 
Cincinnati  at  a  banquet,  and  others  again  at 
Nixon's  hall,  and  then  the  Indies,  and  the  North- 
ern Crcrinans.  and  the  Southern  dcrmans.  and  the 
fashionable  public  at  large,  and  the  lower  classes 
at  large,  and  likewise  the  inhabitants  of  Coving 
ton.  the  suburb  of  Cincinnati  on  the  Kentucky 
side. 

"I'ut  this  was  not  the  only  consequence  of  the 
want  of  homogeneity  in  the  population  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Kossiith  several  times  requested  the 
memliers  of  the  Committee  to  allow  that  he 
should  himself  l**ar  his  own  expenses,  and  that 
the  appropriation  made  for  his  entertainment  hv 
the  Citv  Council,  which  had  invited  him.  should 
he  given  to  the  Hungarian  fund     The  Cotnmit- 
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ice- men  declined  to  comply  with  his  desire,  it 
teemed  to  them  mean  to  do  it.  We  left  I  hv 
cinnati,  ami  Mr.  Coleman,  the  lessee  of  the  I inr- 
net -house, — the  splendid  hotel  in  which  we  had 

been  accommodated,-  presented  his  hill  to  the 

City  Council,  hin  the  Council,  divided  in  the 
same  way  as  tin-  population,  reduced  the  hill  first 
h>  one-third,  ami  then — repudiateil  the  claim  al- 
together, though  the  arrangements  were  entered 
into  h_\  their  own  members,  who  had  been  au- 
thorised to  do  so.  1  do  nut  know  whether  Mr. 
Coh-man  recovered  his  churn,  but  I  know  that 
nowhere  in  tin-  I'ntted  Stales  did  we  fmd  an 
establishment  better  kept,  or  an  attendance  bet- 
ter regulated  than  here.**  ( \\  hite,  Red  and 
Mack,  p.  -'-)-*.) 

Mr.  rnh/k>  was  much  impressed  b)  twol'bt- 
cinuatians  whom  he  met  at  this  time, —  Prof. 
•  ».  M.  Mitchcl.  who  was  in  charge  of  tlie  Cin- 
cinnati I  >hsiT>ator\ ,  and  its  donor,  Nicholas 
Fongworth.  Mrs.  Puls/ky  also  discusses  Cin- 
cinnati in  her  diary.  She  thought  thai  tin  land 
ing  place  offered  a  grand  view  with  its  thirty 
gigantic  steamers  always  to  Ik-  Fccjt,  Rome  cant- 
ing, some  going,  some  loading,  others  discharg- 
ing. "Heavy  wagons  throne  the  banks;  every- 
body seems  to  Ik-  interested  in  the  heaps  of 

wares  they  carry;  we  feel  that  this  place  is  one 
of  the  great  markets  of  America.  Alung  the 
river  there  are  extensive  storehouses,  filled  with 

bus)  labourers,  like  bee-hives.    Higher  up  rise 

the  hrick  and  stone  buildings  of  the  wealth), 
and  the  frame  and  wood  houses  of  those  who  are 
striving  to  grow  rich.  The  *  •crmans  live  all 
together  across  the  Miami  Canal,  which  is.  there- 
fore, here  jocosely  called  the  'Rhine. '  The  asso- 
ciations coupled  with  this  nam.-  are  multiplied 
by  tin*  vines,  which  cover  the  hil's  around  the 
city.  It  is  the  only  place  in  the  I'nitcd  Stales 
where  the  culture  of  gra|H  s  is  carried  on  to  anv 
large  extent.  Hut  even  here  all  the  European 
sorts  of  vine  have  failed:  the  native  Catawba 
alone  has  succeeded,  and  gives  u  very  pleasant 
beverage,  though  not  to  Ik-  compared  with  the 
Utter  sorts  of  European  wines;  Americans  drink 
it  and  pay  for  it  more  front  patriotism  than 
by  taste.    The  villas  and  country-seats  of  the 

citi/ens  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  heights,  command 
a  most  beautiful  view;  gardens  are  laid  out 
around  them,  and  the  houses,  though  near  I)  all 
of  them  frail,  wood  structures,  look  very  elegant, 
i  White.  Red  ami  Ittack,  p.  *>7.) 

\t  another  place  Mr.  Puls/ky  savs:  "Amer- 
ican grandil<«|ti<  nee  is  w. 11  known  We  can 
sc.ircch  siijiprt  ss  a  smile,  when  everv  Westerner 


whom  We  meet  assures  us  in  the  first  moment 
of  our  acquaintance  that  America  is  a  great 
country.    Ittit  when  we  see  Cincinnati,  with  its 

one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  Its 
extensive  commerce  and  navigation;  the  canal 
connecting  the  Ohio  with  Lake  Kric ;  the  rail- 
ways  radiating  in  every  direction  from  this  com- 
mon centre;  its  schools  ami  colleges;  its  ten 
dail)  papers,  and  its  numerous  beneficent  insti 
tut  ions;  and  when  we  remember  that  in  17S8  this 
city  was  laid  out  in  the  wilderness,  we  must  cx- 
ense  the  boast  of  tlu-  American.  He  has  full 
right  t<>  pride  himself  on  his  nation  and  on 
its  energies.  After  the  difficulties  he  has  Mir 
mounted,  and  with  the  self-confidence  they  have 
inspired  in  him,  he  does  not  know  the  limit 
which  could  stop  his  progress."    (White.  Red 

and  Mack,  p.  arW.) 

While  the  party  was  in  Cincinnati,  they  learned 
that  the  Misses  box,  the  spirit  rap|»ers.  were 
at  the  Unmet  House  with  them  ami  tin-  Hun 
garian  part)  thereupon  visited  the  two  iiK-diums. 
I  'nfortunatcly  the  spirits  were  confused  as  to  the 
age  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  jwrty  and  added 
10  years  to  her  actual  age.  When  the  lad)  re- 
monstrated. Miss  Fox  replied  that  she  and  her 
sister  were  not  responsible  for  any  errors  that 
might  Ik-  made  by  the  spirit*  and  that  there  were 
lying  spirits  as  well  as  truthful  ones.  As  a  result 
■  »f  this  visit,  which  was  published  in  the  news 

papers,  the  report  got  about  that  the  Hungarian 
!>arty  were  spiritualists  and  they  received  invi- 
tations to  a  number  of  seances.  There  were  a 
number  of  spiritualistic  circles  in  the  city  at  that 
time  and  according  to  Mrs.  Pulsxky  the  principal 
spirits  in  the  habit  of  appearing  to  Cincinnatians 
were  George  Washington.  Andrew  Jackson, 
l'.enjamin  Franklin,  Zacharj  Tavlor  and  Eman- 
uel Swedenl>org.  The  spirit  of  Swcdenhnrg  had 
forgotten  the  I^itin  language  and  did  not  know 
the  title  of  his  own  works.  Sir  Robert  Feel  also 
appeared,  but  he  had  strangely  enough  become 
republican  since  his  advent  in  the  other  world. 
At  one  of  the  seances  at  which  the  (tarty  was 
present,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  com- 
municating with  the  principal  spiritual  messenger 
who  seemed  to  be  in  demand  on  that  particular 
meeting  in  tWO  different  circles.  In  fact,  during 
the  evening  a  letter  was  brought  to  the  host 
from  another  circle  asking  if  they  could  not 
spare  this  spirit  for  that  evening.  At  another 
seance,  held  on  Washington's  P.irthday.  the  spirit 
of  Washington  Itself  appeared  and  delivered  a 
message  written  in  quite  had  Fnglish.  'Hie 
|>ar1\  was  charmed,  however,  to  learn  that  all 
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the  spirits  took  great  interest  in  Kossuth  and 
his  cause  an<l  prophesied  the  sjiccdy  deliverance 
of  Hungary.  Mrs.  Pulszky's  concluding  re- 
mark about  this  matter  is:  "1  was  no  longer  as 
tnnished  at  the  great  number  of  insane  persons 
in  this  country— al«>ve  15.000  in  twenty  three 
millions— one  hundre«l  and  fifty  |>cr  cent  more  in 
proportion  than  in  Hungary. " 

Mrs.  Pulszky  found  that  Americans,  especiallv 
in  the  West,  had  little  leisure  to  enjoy  nature 
and  no  art  In  refine  their  feelings,  "The  -<hi1 
must  grow  weary  of  the  tinkling  of  dollars,  of 
the  purely  material  aim  of  their  life.  Tiny  long 
for  excitement;  tin.-  laities  grow  nervous,  and 
work  themselves  into  trances  and  visions,  and 
cheat  themselves  and  others.  Spiritual  circles 
are  formed  in  lieu  of  halls  and  conceits  and 
theaters."    (White.  Red  and  I'.lack.  pp.  _></>  and 

TIIK  CITY  IN  HUM  AttV 

Was  o|H-ned  for  the  reception  of  inmates  in  the 
year  1K52.  Previous  to  this  time  the  paupers  of 
the  city  had  Uen  provided  for  at  the  old  Com- 
mercial Hospital  and  by  a  system  of  outdoor 
relief.  The  institution  was  located  near  Hartwcll 
not  very  tar  from  the  County  Infirmary  near  Car 
Ihage  on  property  formerly  belonging  to  Maj. 
Daniel  t.ano.  Tlie  building,  huilt  of  gray  lime- 
stone, was  four  stories  high  in  the  center  and 
at  the  ends  had  a  frontage  of  304  and  a  depth 
of  47  feel,  in  addition  to  a  wing  at  the  center 
I.U  f««<  >»  depth  and  32  feet  wide. 

The  first  private  execution  held  in  the  jail 
yard  was  that  of  Henry  l.e  Count  who  expiated 
upon  the  gallows  at  the  end  of  this  year  the 
murder  of  one  William  Church,  committed  about 
six  mouths  lie  fore.  The  jail,  then  on  Sveamore 
north  of  ihe  canal,  was  surrounded  l>\  an  im- 
mense crowd  and  the  housetops  and  windows  in 
the  vicinity  were  packed  hy  the  inquisitive  |>opu 
lace. 

An  anti  slavery  convention  was  held  in  Smith 
it  Nixon's  Hall  beginning  April  27.  1852.  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio.  Indiana  and  other  States,  including 
Frederick  Douglass  and  other  prominent  negroes. 
This  convention  particularly  represented  those 
anti-slavery  agitators  who  had  based  their  efforts 
upon  religion.  Dr.  W.  H.  I'.rishane  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  Rev.  (.  ( i.  Fee  of  Ken 
tticky  acted  as  president.  Frederick  Douglas* 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceeding*.  A|iieh 
lasted  for  three  days. 


Till-    111  KIN  I   Kin  IS. 

The  so-called  Redini  riots  occurred  in  IVecin- 
ber.  1X51.  Cincinnati  at  that  time  had  within 
its  limits  a  large  t  .erman  (»»pulatioii,  who  were 
very  active  in  j>o|itics  as  well  as  in  business.  In 
1N50  at  a  time  when  llu  entire  |N>pulation  of  the 
city  was  115.438.  more  than  51,000  of  this  niun 
Ik  r  were  foreigners.  (  If  these  tlie  re  were  ,V>.f'.'K 
Cermans  and  130  I'nissians. 

Unite  a  iiiiiiiIht  of  this  Herman  element  were 
known  as  "I  'ort  y-i  ighiers.'"  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  Rebellion  of  184S  and  had  been  obliged 
to  tlee  from  (iermany  to  the  -land  of  freedom. 
These  Hermans,  from  ihe  very  circumstances  of 
their  coming,  were  men  of  great  force  and  deter 
initiation  ami  they  felt  keenly  the  political  condi- 
tions which  hail  made  them  aliaudon  tin-  land 
of  their  birth.  They  had  organized  in  this  coun- 
try a  "Society  of  Freemen"  and  this  organiza- 
tion, dedicated  to  the  universal  equality  of  man. 
kept  alive  the  spirit  of  relentless  hatred  toward 
those  who  had  injured  them  in  their  old  home. 
Among  others  they  felt  that  the  l'apal  Nuncio 
Redini  had  been  concerned  in  their  troubles  in 
( iermany.  and  when  he  arrived  in  Cincinnati 
as  (he  guest  of  Archbishop  I'urceli.  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  indignation  was  manifested  throughout 
the  ( iernian  population. 

A  meeting  was  called  and  resolutions  were 
j Kissed  demanding  that  the  Nuncio  leave  the 
city.  After  the  meeting  a  number  of  valiant 
"  Forty -cighters. "  in  all  more  than  joo.  started 
for  the  Archbishop's  residence  at  Fighlh  and  Cen- 
tral avenue,  where  it  was  known  that  Father 
Redini  Could  Ik-  found.  Win  11  they  reached 
the  Fighlh  street  park  in  front  of  the  old  city 
buildings  on  Plum  street,  they  were  met  hy  the 
entire  police  force,  headed  by  the  chief  acting 
under  the  orders  of  Mayor  David  T.  Snclbakcr. 
The  officers  used  their  clubs  with  great  vigor 
and  the  rioters  were  soon  thrown  into  a  panic 
which  resulted  in  precipilate  llight.  A  number  of 
shots  were  fired  and  as  a  result  14  people  were 
wounded.  <  >uc  of  these,  a  |>oliceman,  died  as  a 
result  of  the  wounds  and  a  citizen  died  from  the 
blows  which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
policeman.  A  immliii  of  arrests  were  made  bill 
to  quiet  the  excitement  the  offenders  were  dis 
missed  at  once.  Naturally  such  an  affair  aroused 
tlie  Ctcrman  |Mtpulation  csjiccially,  as  it  was 
claimed  that  the  mob  had  no  intention  of  doing 
any  injury  to  Father  Redini  but  simply  desired 
to  make  a  demonstration     The  policemen  were 
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denounced  for  using  their  clubs  and  the  citizen- 
were  called  ujvon  to  vindicate  their  liberties. 

Another  indignation  uniting  was  called  and  a 
committee  of  no  was  appointed  to  wait  ujton  the 
City  Council  and  ask  that  body  to  request  the 
mayor  for  his  resignation.  The  committee  fol- 
lowed their  instructions  but  the  Council  paid  no 
attention  to  their  request.  Thcrcti|»on  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  was  held  and  word  was 
sent  to  the  mayor  to  appear  before  them.  He 
notified  them  that  he  was  too  busy  to  do  so.  hut 
that  he  would  receive  any  communication  tlicy 
saw  fit  to  forward  to  him.  This' disregard  of  the 
wishes  of  the  committee  was  received  with  tierce 
anger  and  one  of  their  numlHT,  Judge  Splitter 
of  the  Police  bench,  offered  a  resolution  tbat 
since  the  mavor  had  refused  to  comply  with  their 
rei|ii<  s|  he  should  he  forced  to  come  and  that  a 
large  enough  Imdy  lie  sent  to  bring  him.  At  this. 
Kcllamy  Storer.  who  was  present,  addressed  the 
assemblage  and  urged  upon  them  that  they  had 
reached  the  limits  of  their  authority.  Tln-v  had 
the  right  to  express  their  disapproval  of  the 
action  of  a  public  servant  but  could  do  no  more  ; 
without  violating  the  law  themselves.  His  coun- 
sel prevailed  and  the  meeting  adjournal.  The 
mavor.  however,  was  forced  bv  public  opinion 
to  dismiss  his  chief  of  police.  Thomas  l.ookcn. 
Much  feeling  was  engendered  by  this  affair, 
which  lasted  for  some  vears. 

TIM     KISSANI    (  VSI  . 

A  remarkable  trial  of  this  |m  riod  lxgan  IV- 
cember  vth.  It  is  known  a-  the  Kissane  case, 
ami  grew  out  of  the  burning  of  the  sU  ami*  sit 
"Martha  Washington,"  which  t>ok  place  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi  in  January  of  the  previous 
scar.  A  number  of  passengers  jn-rished  in  the 
llaiiK  s.  Subscqucntlv  Sidiu  >  C.  I'.nrton.  of 
Cleveland,  charged  W  illiam  Kissane.  L.  L.  Iillcv.  j 
the  brothers  (  hapin  and  others  with  conspiring 
to  burn  the  lxsil  for  the  pur]»>se  oi  obtaining 
large  amounts  of  monev  as  insurance.  It  was  i 
claimed  that  no  merchandise  bad  been  ship]ved  , 
on  the  1m '.at  more  valuable  than  bricks,  stones  and  ! 
rubbish  \  number  of  prosecutions  follow  ed  at 
Lebanon,  Cincinnati,  ami  at  Helena.  Arkansas, 
.is  a  result  of  which  Kissane  cseajnd  conviction 
of  .m\  crime  in  connection  with  the  "Martha 
Washington  "  Kut  to  obtain  money  to  carrv 
on  bis  defense,  Kissane  in  the  summer  of  tS;j 
commuted  a  forger  v  upon  the  Chemical  Na- 
tional I  tank  of  New  York,  for  which  be  served  a 
term  in  Sing  Sing.  I'.nrton  was  afterwards  in- 
dicted for  sUt>oriiation  of  ] m  1 1 1 1 r \  m  the  Martha 


Washington"  cases  but  died  in  December.  1855. 
His  death  was  charged  by  many  to  poison.  The 
matter,  which  was  full  of  complications.  i>  still 
a  favorite  subject  for  those  who  delight  m  tins 
terv.  . 

In  1853  was  completed  the  new  City  Kuilding 
lietwecii  Kighth  anil  Ninth  streets,  lying  west  of 
I  Muni.  The  ground  cost  $110,000  and  the  build 
mg  about  S-V.'joo.  Fronting  on  I'lum  street  was 
a  park  of  little  over  an  acre.  A  one-story  struc- 
ture had  been  erected  dnring  the  preceding  year 
and  hail  been  first  occupied  in  February,  185 

Hie  second  story  was  added  after  the  building 
had  been  found  to  he  too  small  for  city  pur[»<ses 

The  building  completed  in  served  the  city 

for  35  years. 

THK  Vol  Ni;   Mi\S  (IVMXAStfH  ASSOCIATION 

Was  organized  in  the  summer  of  185J  hv  a  mini 
Iht  of  voimg  men  who  had  been  connected  with 
llarntt's  (omnasintn  on  Third  street.  Rooms 
were  first  xvnred  in  the  A|>ollo  Kuilding  at 
Fifth  and  Walnut  but  bv  1810  the  gymnasium 
was  moved  to  the  so. called  Commercial  Kuildmg 
at  Fourth  and  Race.  After  a  time  <piartcrs  were 
obtained  in  the  Le  Koutillier  Kuilding  on  lrourth 
bet wt  en  Vine  and  Race 

The  distinguished  visitor  of  this  year  was 
William  l  liamhcrs.  the  Fdinburgh  publisher,  lb- 
was  particularly  impressed  with  the  condition  of 
the  educational  institutions  in  C  incinnati.  He 
stated  that  he  had  never  seen  a  town  of  its  size 
so  well  provided  with  publishers,  libraries  and 
reading  rooms. 

The  paid  lire  department  dates  from  April  1. 
185.1.  having  Urn  organized  under  an  ordinate 
of  March  if..  1S5J. 

An  anti- Nebraska  convention  was  held  in  I  111  - 
cinnati  on  March  7.  iKs.j.  at  which  Judge  Hall 
presided.  Among  tb,  shakers  wire  Charles 
Reemelm.  Judge  I  inn-tin  W  alker  and  Kcllamv 
Storer  and  the  committee  on  resolutions  included 
IVllamv  Storer.  F  \)  Mansfield.  lohn  W  Fllis, 
Patrick  Mallop.  Henry  I'.  KlaekvvVll.  diaries  1 
<  "ist  and  Stank-\  Matthews  This  meeting  was 
partici|>ated  in  bv  citi/etis  of  ;dl  parlies  and  an 
especially  large  niunl>er  of  <  iermans  were 
present, 

In  Mav  the  new  Superior  Court,  consisting  of 
Judges  Ilcllainv  Storer.  <>   M,  Spencer  and  W 
V.  tiholson,  Ix  gan  it>  s.  ssions,  which  have  con 
tinned  for  ;o  vears  This  eoiirt  has  alwavs  main 
taiiied  a  verv  high  reputation  and  upon  its  bench 
have  s.,t  some  of  the  nation's  greatest  jurists 
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THE  ARKISoN   INFERNAL  MACHINE. 

While  the  record  of  the  crimes  committed  in 
C  incinnati  during  the  century  of  its  existence  is  | 
neither  interesting  nor  profitable  reading  (de-  ■ 
spite  the  fact  that  Col.  William  De  Heck  pub- 
lished as  a  book  "for  the  family "  a  history  of  I 
the  murders  of  the  (Jueen  City)  there  are  a  ■ 
few  instances  of  such  |>eculiar  character  as  call  J 
for  mention.  <  hie  of  the  most  remarkable  is  I 
the  Arrison  case,  which  occurred  on  an  evening  . 
of  June,  iK<vj.  A  Unit  a  week  before  this  dale,  j 
a  tine  looking  stranger  called  u|»on  Dr.  A.  H.  ■ 
Maker  t<>  make  inquiries  as  to  a  medical  student 
named  Isaac  H.  Allison.  After  staling  that  he 
expected  to  see  him  in  less  than  a  week  he  took 
his  departure,  l'.aker  spoke  of  the  matter  to 
Allison,  who  said  that  he  supposed  live  man 
was  a  gambler  who.  because  of  a  previous  diffi- 
culty, maintained  a  grudge  against  him.  Noth- 
ing more  was  seen  of  the  man  and  the  occurrence 
passed  from  the  minds  of  both  l'.aker  and  Alli- 
son. <  )n  June  -K»tli.  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  a  man  answering  the  description  of  the 
stranger  stopped  a  couple  of  boys  on  Longworlh 
street  and  employed  them  to  carry  a  Imix  to  Mr. 
Allison,  who  was  the  steward  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Western 
row  and  I^mgworth  street,  lie  cautioned  them 
not  to  shake  the  Uix  for  fear  of  damaging  the 
contents.  The  U>ys  look  the  box  and  left  it  at 
a  haberdasher's  named  Stockton,  whose  store 
was  in  the  building  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital, The  Uin  was  wrapped  in  brown  paper 
and  tied  with  a  cord.  Attached  to  it  was  a  card, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Allison,  Marine  Hospital,  cor- 
ner of  Western  row  and  l-ohgworth  street.  Cin- 
cinnati. The  clerk  who  receive* I  the  U>x  car- 
ried it  to  Dr.  John  W.  l'.aker.  who  was  seated 
at  the  door  of  his  office  in  the  same  building, 
with  the  reipu  st  to  hand  it  to  Mr.  Allison.  Dr. 
Baker  was  busy  f..r  the  moment  and  laid  the 
U>x  on  the  table.  Dr.  Cummins  casually  picked 
up  the  U>x  and  shook  it.  It  was  about  a  foot 
long,  six  inches  wide  and  weighed  from  lo  to  15 
pounds.  As  he  shook  the  U>\,  he  heard  a  hard 
substance  rattling  inside.  A  moment  later  Dr. 
Maker  started  with  the  U>x  up  stairs.  At  the 
head  of  the  stairs  he  met  Allison's  wife,  who  was 
the  matron  of  the  hospital,  and  handed  the  U>x 
to  her.  She  took  it  to  her  room  ami  gave  it  to 
her  husband.  Allison  sat  down  upon  a  chair 
and  after  untying  the  strings  and  taking  otT 
the  |*ajier  commenced  pulling  off  the  sliding  top 
of  the  U»x  and  immediately  a  terrific  explosion 


took  place.  The  two  Drs.  Baker,  hearing  the  re- 
jiort.  at  first  sup|H>std  that  it  was  thunder.  They 
then  heard  the  ceiling  falling  and  tlie  walls  trem- 
ble and  the  screams  from  the  Allisons'  n>oin 
They  immediately  rushed  in  and  found  the  room 
filled  with  dust  of  the  falling  plaster  and  |>ow 
der  smoke.  The  Ud  clothes  were  on  fire  and 
Mrs.  Allison  was  ablaze.  Dr.  Maker  tore  the 
clothes  from  her  UmIv  and  soon  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  tire.  Allison  was  then  heard 
calling  for  help.  The  room  was  absolutely  dark 
and  a  light  was  hastily  procured.  Then  Allison 
was  seen  crawling  along  the  fbx.r  on  his  hands 
and  knees  towards  the  window.  His  clothes 
were  burning  and  the  whole  front  of  his  body 
torn  out  so  that  his  entrails  protruded  from  his 
abdomen.  He  was  picked  up  and  carried  into 
an  adjoining  room  and  Mrs.  Allison,  who  was 
seen  to  be  liadly  injured,  was  carried  to  a  room 
in  the  first  story.  It  was  learned  at  once  that 
Allison  could  not  live.  To  inquirers  he  stated 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  l»>x  contained  a 
torpedo  and  that  he  suspected  a  man  named  Ar- 
rison  of  the  crime.  There  were  found  in  his 
legs  22  balls,  slug  shots  and  pieces  of  iron.  His 
aUlomen,  hands  and  face  were  dreadfully  burned 
and  U>th  his  eyes  burned  out.  After  suffering 
intense  pain  for  a  little  over  an  hour,  he  died  in 
great  agony  at  half-past  twelve.  Mrs.  Allison 
was  so  wounded  in  one  arm  tliat  it  was  found 
necessary  to  amputate  it.  Her  other  hand,  as 
well  as  her  face,  shoulders  and  breast,  were 
Iwdly  burned.  Moth  Allison  and  his  wife  were 
young  and  attractive  people  of  good  familv  and 
were  possessed  of  many  friends.  Mrs.  Allison 
died  the  following  day,  after  suffering  great 
agony.  The  noise  of  the  explosion  was  so  great 
as  to  U-  heard  all  over  that  part  of  the  city.  A 
sjiccial  jMilitc  force  was  assigned  to  search  for 
the  murderer  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension.  It  developed  at  once  that  the  U>x 
had  U-eii  made  alxmt  four  days  before  by  Mc 
("nlloiigh  &  {lively  on  Fifth  street.  After  it  was 
finished,  the  |ktsoii  who  had  ordered  it  brought 
it  back  to  have  it  made  larger.  A  description 
of  this  person  corresponded  wilh  that  of  the 
man  who  gave  the  U>x  to  the  U»ys  and  also  to 
that  of  the  purchaser  of  some  fulminating  pow- 
der at  Salisbury's  drug  store.  This  |  tor  son 
named  Arrison  was  a  fellow  student  of  Allison 
in  the  college.  During  the  tcui|>orar\  absence 
of  Dr.  l'.aker.  he  had  Uin  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  hospital  at  which  tin>e  he  had  a 
slight  controversy   with  the  steward.  Mr.  Alli- 
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son.  From  this  cairn"  a  challenge  which  however 
was  not  accepted.  A  little  later  in  a  dispute 
about  a  lxx>k,  the  lie  was  given  and  as  a  result 
Allison  knocked  Arrison  ilown.  The  latter  had 
given  out  on  the  Saturday  evening  previous 
that  he  was  alxnit  to  go  to  his  home  in  Iowa 
hut  was  seen  in  tin-  city  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. Apparently  the  murderer  had  little  scruple- 
alx.ut  human  life  for  he  told  the  boys  to  whom 
he  gave  the  1k>\  lie  carried  to  stay  and  see  it 
opened  and  they  would  see  the  prettiest  thing 
they  had  ever  sexil  in  their  lives.  The  object 
of  this  was  of  course  to  prevent  their  appearing 
against  him.  Arrison  had  disappeared  however 
and  could  not  he  found.  An  accident  disclosed 
his  whereabouts.  Me  wrote  to  a  iriend  in  tin? 
city  asking  if  the  excitement  hail  subsided  and 
if  tile  police  were  still  on  his  track.  This  Utter 
was  by  accident  delivered  to  a  person  other  than 
the  one  to  whom  it  was  addressed  who  turned 
it  over  to  Marshal  Kuflin.  kuthn  and  another 
officer  at  once  started  for  Iowa  wlurc  they  found 
Arrison.  At  first  he  denied  hi-  identity  and 
made  an  effort  to  get  possession  of  a  revolver 
but  he  was  handcuffed  ami  brought  to  <  uiein- 
nati  for  trial.  Me  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
Allison  and  for  some  strange  reason  escaped 
the  death  penalty,  being  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  to  years.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he 
bad  the  assurance'  to  return  to  the  cilv.  A  move- 
ment was  started  to  trv  him  for  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Allison  and  he  prudently  left  the  city  and 
returned  to  Iowa. 

KoUrl  Kus-cll.  a  Scotchman  particularly  inter 
est.-d  in  the  agricultural  development  of  the  coun- 
try. \  i-ite.l  tile  city  in  Oe  loite  r.  1S54.  Me  tells 
us  that  "the  streets  are  wide,  with  rows  of  tries 
along  the  sidewalks,  and  manv  of  the  private' 
dwellings,  shops  and  hotels  nre  built  in  a  style  of 
great  iftagnihcencc.  The  streets  however  have 
long  Ken  noted  ior  their  tilthincss.  and  are  still 
owrrnn  with  hungry  pigs  that  fee. I  upon  the 
offal  that  is  thrown  out  of  doors.  These'  brines 
act  the  part  of  scavengers,  and  belonging  to  11.. 
one,  those  who  clwM.se  mav  catch  and  kill  The- 
most  of  them  however  are  Kan  and  hungry  Lik- 
ing, and  do  not  tempt  even  the  Irishmen  wlm 
abound  in  the-  citv  to  reduce  their  nuuiliers.' 
The  lx. ant  \  arul  magnihVe-iicc  of  the  country  as 
seen  from  the  brow  of  Mount  Vlams  Miri»i-M  d 
anything  he  bad  seen  in  the  coimlry.  Me  vis- 
ited Mr.  I  ongworth's  wine  vaults.  drank  of  the 
spark  ling  <  alavv  ha  and  was  duK  impress  .1  Mr. 

Ihichau.  ill's     residence-     especially      pli.ocd  htm 

W  hile  m  the  citv  there  was  a  run  for  gold  on 


se  veral  of  the  banks  and  several  had  sus|»cnded 
payment.  I  he  othe  rs  followed  suit  shortly  after 
his  departure.    (North  America,  p.  8,v) 

rut:  know  Norm  Nr.  kiots. 

I  lk"  municipal  election  held  April  2,  1855.  yvas 
bitterly  contested  anil  resulte-d  in  a  riot  "<  >ver  the 
Khiin"  between  the  lenuans  and  the'  Know 
Nothings.  In  this  contest  J.  (.  l  aran  yvas  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  mayor. 
Me  was  ..pjnised  by  J.  1).  Taylor  representing 
the  American  or  Know  Nothing  party.  During 
the'  day  the  story  got  about  that  in  tin-  (ienuan 
wards  oyer  the-  canal  those'  designing  to  vote-  for 
the  si.  called  American  party  wen  not  te»  U-  per- 
mitted 1o  e-\ercise  the  franchise  and  at  .some  of 
the'  voting  places  there  were  possibly  smir  ir- 
regularities. This  storv  was  much  exaggerated 
and  finally  a  mindier  of  young  men  gathered  in 
tlu  lower  part  of  the  citv  and  marched  towards 
tlx-  Vine  street  bridge.  The-  contest  arose  over 
a  cannon  which  had  Im-cu  placed  by  the  ( iertnans 
in  such  a  position  as  to  sweep  the  bridge.  For 
tim.it.  I\  the  intervention  of  mote  |H-accful  citi- 
zens stopped  the  violence-  for  a  lime.  In  the 
e-vening  a  meeting  was  he-Id  at  the'  Fifth  stnvt 
market  place,  as  a  re  sult  of  which  a  sepiad  oi 
half  grown  men  and  b"\s  with  life,  elruni 
and  (lag  inarched  up  Vine  street  and  over  the 
bridge.  I  le  re  the  <  ie  rmans  were  gathered  in 
considerable  force  and  fired  u|x>n  the  attacking 
crowd  from  the  windows  of  their  houses  wound 
ing  several.  The  '"patriotic"  Americans  were 
swept  back  for  a  time.  The  fierman  residents 
tlu-ren|H.ti  ptep.ii.d  a  breastwork  across  Vine 
strut  ii<-ar  Free  mini's  Mall.  Drays,  wagons  an>l 
carls  were  placed  in  great  numUrs  along  the 
side-walks  an«I  ae-ioss  the-  street  interlocked  witli 
caeh  othe  r  and  In  Inn. I  this  inve  ntion  we  re  |H-r 
haps  5.<«»>  j>e-..ple-  armed  with  "stones,  sticks, 
bludgeons,  revolvers,  muskets,  carbines,  ritles. 
shngs|(,.(s  and  all  the-  various  instruments  of  of 
teiisiye  and  de  fensive'  warfare-."  In  the-  crowd 
\  were  the  S.irstii  Id  <  iuanK  and  se-veral  <  ie-nnan 
military  t-ompanies  ^  we  ll  as  a  large  number  of 
Irish  e  iti/<  11s  iVr.  N  were  parading  alx.ut  the 
streets  pre|.aiing  t..  give-  the  alarm  and  the  f--r 
e-ign  i'iti/e'iis  ti  n:. (in. .]  ctic.tinpi  d  for  a  <lav  or  so 
unlit  all  danger  of  the  attack  wa-  oyer. 

In  the  coup  st  ,,11  el'-ction  dav  tb.-  fore-man  of 
.■lie-  of  the  bre-werii's  kille  d  bv  a  Know  Noth- 
ing and  this,  according  s.  .nie  accounts,  pre- 
cipitate.1  the  light.  Mr.  Ki«  in  his  history  ..f  the 
peine  force  .pt  .l.  s  the  account  of  the  Wic  ) '.<rk 
It, )■„«,•  of  April  7.  iKss.  t.>  the  effevt  that  the 
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Americans  look  possession  of  the  ballot  boxes 
ami  destroyed  the  tickets  and  that  they  turned 
out  en  masse  and  taking  a  cannon  from  the  Dutch  j 
and  Irish  turned  it  upon  them  anil  fired,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  10  or  1 2  persons  were  thought  to  In- 
killed  and  many  wounded.  Another  account  told 
of  a  parly  of  rowdies  going  to  a  German  drink- 
ing house  where  they  demanded  l*er.  Alter 
receiving  it.  they  broke  up  everything  in  the 
house,  knocked  the  proprietor  senseless  and  as- 
saulted his  wife  and  children.  After  this,  they 
left  the  premises  and  meeting  four  Germans  on 
the  sidewalk  knocked  down  three  and  fatally 
stabbed  the  fourth.  Naturally  the  Germans 
armed  themselves  in  self  defense.  In  the  work 
already  ciled  the  statement  is  nude  of  the  the- 
ory that  this  riot  was  caused  by  professional 
gamblers  who  hail  slaked  large  sums  of  money 
on  the  election.  I'hcse  men  had  obtained  admis- 
sion to  the  Know  Nothing  society  and  gained 
possession  of  its  signs  and  passwords  and  when 
they  saw  that  the  election  bade  fair  to  go  against 
them  thev  called  the  memliers  of  the  parly  to- 
gether with  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  ballot 
Itox  in  the  strongest  German  ward  in  the  city, 
hoping  to  gain  ihe  election  by  that  means.  The 
slory  of  this  riot  is  clouded  in  much  obscurity 
and  a  careful  reading  of  the  local  papers  of  the 
time  gives  lit t It-  assistance  in  obtaining  the  real 
facts.  Party  passions  ran  so  high  that  any  and 
all  stories  were  believed  ami  at  this  late  date 
it  is  inqiossiblc  to  determine  the  merits  of  the 
uprising. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  alter  election,  a 
Newport  citizen  named  Morgan  was  shot  on 
Vine  street  from  an  up|>cr  w  indow.  ( Ker  lo.fxxi 
Americans  wearing  the  small  while  soft  hat 
known  as  the  Know  Nothing  hat  took  part  in  his 
funeral. 

MKFTIXfi  Of   LINCOLN    AMI  STANTON. 

In  1855  a  meeting  took  place  in  Cincinnati 
between  two  men  who  were  aflerwards  associ- 
ated <luring  the  most  critical  times  of  the  nation's 
history. —  Ldwin  M.  Stanton  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  subse- 
quently in  the  darkest  days  of  the  war  turned 
to  Stanton  for  aid  in  saving  the  I  "ion  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  supposed  to  Ik*  a  |mt- 
sonal  hostility  Ixtwccn  the  two  as  a  result  of  the 
Cincinnati  association,  some  account  of  tlnir 
meeting  properly  belongs  in  the  history  of  the 
city  where  it  took  place.  The  occasion  of  the 
meeting  was  the  suit  of  Mcl'ormick  against 
Manny.    McCormnk  was  represented  by  tin-  cel- 


ebrated patent  lawyer  K.  N  Dickerson  and  Rev- 
erd\  Johnson.  Maum  had  employed  I'.  II.  Wat- 
j  son  to  take  control  of  the  case  for  him.  He  as 
sociatcd  with  him  George  I  larding,  another  cele- 
brated patent  lawyer.  In  those  days,  in  patent 
cases  it  was  regarded  as  essential  to  employ  as 
sociale  counsel  of  high  standing  and  of  recog- 
nized ability  in  the  general  practice  of  law.  who 
although  not  es|»eciatly  familiar  with  mechanical 
questions  could  discuss  the  general  features  of 
the  case.  Keverdy  Johnson  had  been  selected  by- 
Mr.  McCormick  for  this  part  of  his  ca-c.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Manny.  Mr.  Watson  wrote 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  sending  him  a  retainer  of  $500 
and  asking  him  to  read  the  testimony  as  it  was 
taken  so  that  he  might  Ik-  prc]tarcd  to  argue  the 
case  if  called  upon.  Mr.  Harding,  however,  had 
desired  that  Mr.  Stanton  who  then  lived  at 
Pittsburg  should  act  in  this  capacity  tor  Mr. 
Manny.  The  case  was  a  very  imjH.rtant  one. 
involving  the  monopoly  of  the  reaping  machines 
and  a  sj>ccial  claim  of  $400,000  damages.  Lor 
ibis  reason  Mr.  Watson  visited  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
Springfield  and  Mr.  Stanton  at  Pittsburg.  He 
finally  engaged  the  latter  and  told  him  that  he 
was  to  make  the  closing  argument  in  the  case. 
This  conclusion  was  not  learned  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
until  all  the  parties  met  at  Cincinnati  for  the 
trial.  Lincoln  had  written  out  his  arguments  in 
full  and  was  very  anxious  to  meet  Keverdy  John 
son  in  the  contest,  lie  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed at  Mr.  Watson's  decision,  especially  as 
the  opposing  counsel  offered  to  permit  all  three 
defendant  lawyers  to  sptak.  provided  thai  Mr. 
Dickerson  he-  permitted  to  make  two  arguments. 
Mr.  Dickerson's  well  known  ability,  for  he  was 
at  that  time  the  leading  patent  lawyer  in  the  coun- 
try, precluded  the  defense  from  accepting  thi> 
otter  and  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
not  speak.  He  attended  the  hearing  however  and 
submitted  his  brief  to  Mr.  Harding,  but  would 
not  consent  that  it  should  l>c  shown  to  Mr.  Stan 
ton.  He  thought  the  latter  should  have  insisted 
upon  all  the  counsel  participating  in  the  argu- 
ment, although  Stanton  was  simply  carrying  out 
the  positive  directions  of  his  client.  As  a  result 
of  this  met  ting  Mr.  Lincoln  ami  Mr.  Stanton 
never  came  into  clos»-  personal  relations  until 
after  the  latter's  ap|>ointmciit  to  Lincoln's  cabi- 
net. It  is  probable  that  this  disap|N>intmcnt  was 
the  principal  cause  of  Lincoln's  unquestioned  bit- 
ter feeling  towards  Stanton.  (Mr.  Harding's 
statement  in  Tarbcll's  Lincoln.  Vol.  I.  p.  jfm. ) 

The  stor>    that    Stanton,   who  at   that  lime 
simply  vi w  in  Lincoln  his  gaunt  and  rugged 
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features,  his  awkward  dress  and  carriage  ami 
heard  only  his  rural  jokes,  was  so  discourteous 
as  to  ridicule  within  his  hearing  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  call  him  a  halxion  is  probably  un- 
true. I  .anion  puis  in  Stanton's  mouth  the  dec- 
laration that  he  would  not  "associate  with  such 
damned  gawky,  long  armed  a|>c  as  that*'  and  that 
"if  he  o>nld  not  have  a  man  who  was  a  gentle- 
man in  appearance  with  him  in  the  case  he  would 
abandon  it."  (.anion's  account  however  is  so  in- 
accurate in  all  its  details  and  his  love  of  gossip 
>o  pronounced  that  his  authority  as  well  as  that 
of  licrndon  is  not  of  great  value.  I  Lamon's 
Recollections  of  Lincoln,  p.  231.) 

'I he  statement  of  Ralph  Kmcrson  of  Rock- 
ford.  Illinois,  who  was  with  Lincoln  in  the 
I'nilcd  States  Court  room  during  the  trial  gives 
an  interesting  view,  not  only  of  Lincoln's  feel- 
ing at  this  time  hut  the  impression  made  upon 
him  In  the  Ohio  har  in  which  Mr.  Stanton  was 
a  uiciiiIkt  although  then  living  at  Pittsburg,  Mr. 
F.mcrsoit  savs  that  Lincoln  was  so  disappointed 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  h<  was  per>uadec| 
to  remain  during  the  bearing.  After  the  case 
progressed  two  days  however,  lie  expressed  satis- 
faction  that  he  was  not  to  take  part  in  the  argu- 
ment as  he  had  l>ecome  convinced  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  prepared  lo  cojk-  with  such  giants 
in  the  law.  The  court  room  was  crowded  during 
the  first  few  days  but  afterward*  thinned  out. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  interest  in  the  case  increased  until 
he  appeared  to  forget  himself  and  he  would 
walk  to  and  fro  in  the  court  room  and  express 
siicb  interest  and  delight  in  his  countenance  and 
action  as  the  various  points  were  unfolded  as  to 
make  a  marked  impression  uttoti  all  who  were 
prevent,  including  the  judges.  Mr.  Stanton's 
final  summing  up,  to  which  lie  ha. I  devoted  many 
ttn-U  in  preparation,  occupied  but  three  hours. 
It  was  very  able  ami  closed  with  a  flight  of  im- 
pa-.si.Hud  eloquence.  Lincoln  listened  with  rapt 
attention  and  alter  the  curt  adjourned  walked 
away  with  Kmcrson  apparently  deeply  dejected. 
Finally  he  said  to  Kmcrson  that  he  was  going 
lKHiietostu.lv  law.  Kmcrson  remonstrated  stat- 
ing that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  lur 
already.  Lincoln's  answer  was;  "|  do  occupy 
a  g«->d  position  there  and  I  think  I  can  git 
:d..ng  with  the  wax  things  are  done  there  now. 
I  'tit  these  college  trained  men  who  have  devoted 
their  whole  lives  to  slttdy  are  coming  West. 
d"ii'l  you  see.  and  (hex  study  their  crisis  as  we 
tuver  do  Ibex  haxc  got  as  far  as  Cincinnati 
n«  '\x  I  bex  will  -0..11  lie  in  Illinois  I  run  going 
home  to  studs  taw      I  am  as  gi.nl  .is  any  of 


them  and  when  they  get  out  to  Illinois  I  will 
Ik-  readv  for  them."  (Tarlieirs  Lincoln.  Vol.  I. 
p.  2(4>.  [ 

<  >n  February  i(>.  1^55.  a  grand  amateur  dra- 
matic performance  for  the  liencftt  of  charity  was 
given  at  the  National  Theatre.  The  performance 
was  o|Kiied  by  a  reading  from  '  Mazcppa"  bx 
Judge  Timothy  Walker,  which  was  followed  by 
a  comic  song  written  for  the  occasion  by  Judge 
tarter  and  sung  by  Master  tarter.  The  song 
was  filled  with  allusions  to  the  performance  and 
xvas  a  gnat  success.  'Hie  third  act  of  "Hamlet 
was  the  next  feature.  In  this  Charles  Ander- 
son t««>k  part  of  the  "melancholy  Dane,"  Will- 
iam H.  Lytic  was  "the  ghost"  and  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone. "Ophelia"  and  Mrs.  N  our  sc.  "Omen  Ger- 
trude." <  Mlur  performers  were  Attorney  Frank 
T.  Chambers.  T.  A.  <  »'<  onncr.  Augustus  lirad 
ley.  M.  I'.  t'oiimbs  and  William  I'.  Cassillv.  Mr. 
Anderson's  |>erforinance  xvas  a  great  success  and 
as  is  usual  on  all  such  occasions  tile  audience 
concluded  that  as  a  lawyer  he  had  mistaken  bis 
vocation.  His  makeup  with  black  hair  and 
Uard  xvas  particularly  successful,  as  he  was  com- 
monly known  as  "White  Headed  Charlie."  After 
this  came  some  songs.  These  were  followed  by 
the  third  act  of  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  in 
which  M.  1!.  Coombs  took  the  part  of  "Shytoek" 
and  other  parts  were  taken  by  George  J.  Guil- 
ford. Ivconard  Woodruff  and  A  H.  Merriman.  A 
scene  from  Coleman's  "Iron  Chest"  xvas  given 
by  Charles  M.  I'arras.  W.  Young  and  J.  R. 
Johnson.  The  success  of  I '.arras  was  so  great 
that  he  xvas  called  before  the  curtain  where  ho 
made  a  highly  humorous  speech.  Col.  Janus 
Tax  lor  of  Newport  followed  with  a  recitation 
from  "Manfred."  Mr.  i'arras  made  another  hit 
in  a  character  scene  in  which  he  gave  a  Dutch 
song  with  Imrdv  gurdy  accompaniment.  'Die 
performance  concluded  with  "liomhastcs  Furi- 
oso"  in  which  William  \\  Cassillv.  Will- 
iam J.  Flagg.  Henry  Red  (the  editor  of  the 
Comim-rct,i{\.  Leonard  Woodruff.  Judge  Flinn. 
John  L.  Stettinius.  bums  McMasters.  W.  M, 
<  >xxen  and  I  J.  McDowell  and  Mrs.  Oiapman 
took  ]Kirt.  Mr.  Siettinius  took  the  part  of  the 
fat  b>x.  Tb<  jM'rformauce  xvas  wrx  success- 
ful financially  as  well  as  artistically. 

A  well  known  tb.alie  of  the  turn-  lie  fore  the 
war.  located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Nine,  and  known  .-is  tiw-  1  Vote's  Theatre,  xvas 
bitrneil  June  M.  tS;o  Not  long  afterwards  on 
this  site  was  erected  five  theatre  ^1  dear  to  the 
nieniorx  of  main  now  living.— Wood's  Theatre 
Ibre   lor   .1   time    appeared   some  of  the  best 
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known  actors  of  the  country.  1 1  was  finally  de- 
molished to  make  way  for  the  Ilulbcrt  Building, 
erected  for  the  Citniniiati  (iazctte. 

<  >n  June  0,  1855,  a  serious  acciileut  ha|n«  net) 
ai  the  Dayton  Short  Line  tunnel  011  Walnut 
Hills.  A  party  of  men  were  engaged  in  excavat- 
ing the  tunnel  at  a  |>oint  about  40x1  feet  from  the 
northern  entrance  ami  while  thus  employed  the 
tunnel  caved  in,  killing  five  of  the  workmen. 

THE  KILiniSTERS  CASE. 

An  interesting  case  that  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  in  the  early  part  of  1850  was 
the  so-called  Filibusters  case  in  which  the  United 
States,  represented  by  Thomas  Corwin,  George 
K.  Sage  and  John  Probasco.  prosecuted  Kdward 
Kennifcck,  Joseph  W.  Burke,  and  others,  rep- 
resented by  William  S.  Groesbeck,  Patrick  Mal- 
|on  and  Donn  Piatt  under  the  neutrality  act.  The 
charge  was  that  the  defendants,  members 
of  the  Robert  Kmmet  branch  of  the  Kmigrant 
Aid  Six'iety  in  the  State  of  (  >hio  were  attempt- 
ing an  expedition  against  the  territory  of  Ln- 
gland  with  whom  the  I'nited  States  was  at 
|H'ace.  'lTtis  proceeding  was  heard  before  Judge 
I.eavitt  and  was  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
ability  of  the  counsel  engaged  but  also  for  the 
intensity  of  feelings  aroused  among  the  public, 
particularly  the  Irish  citizens  who  attended  the 
hearings  in  very  large  numbers.  The  examina- 
tion was  full  of  dramatic  incidents,  s«mie  of 
which  partook  of  a  nature  of  an  anti-climax. 
The  streets  were  so  obstructed  by  the  crowds 
that  the  marshal  of  the  court  was  obliged  to  take 
special  steps  to  prevent  the  gathering  of  |>cople 
in  front  of  live  Government  Building.  The  case 
lasted  for  almost  a  month  but  in  the  end  the  de- 
fendants were  discharged. 

A  curious  note  in  the  newspaper  account  of 
the  proceedings  during  one  of  the  days  of  this 
trial  states  that  the  court  was  obliged  to  suspend 
for  a  time  to  |>crmit  certain  fugitive  slaves  to 
(*•  taken  through  the  r»*>m  by  the  marshal. 
Thcs*  slaves  were  the  luckless  Margaret  Garner 
party. 

Tilt:  CINCINNATI  I'toNKKK  ASSOCIATION. 

<  Mi  NovemlKT  2$,  185*1.  at  a  meeting  at  the 
iVnnisoii  House  was  organized  the  Cincinnati 
Pioneer  Association.  William  Perry  who  arrived 
in  the  city  on  July  j.  1805.  was  chosen  presi- 
dent and  j.  I-  Vattier.  a  native  of  the  city  l*>ni 
in  tlic  same  year,  was  selected  as  secretary.  This 
organization  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  gatb-  I 
cring  and  preserving  reminiscences  and  informa-  I 


tion  connected  with  the  settlement  and  history 
of  the  city  previous  to  181  J,  and  only  tho>e 
were  eligible  who  could  show  a  residence  in  the 
State  prior  to  that  year.  At  a  later  time  as  the 
ranks  were  thinned  by  the  deaths  of  many  of 
the  older  members,  the  year  1815  was  fixitl  upon 
as  the  dale  to  determine  eligibility  and  again  at 
a  still  later  time  a  residence  of  55  years  became 
the  lest.  The  society  incorporated  in  its  mem 
bership  many  of  the  most  prominent  pioneer  citi- 
zens and  held  regular  meetings  for  a  period  of 
almost  40  years.  Its  secretary  during  most  of 
the  time  was  the  veteran  John  D.  Caldwell,  to 
whom  as  much  as  to  any  other  man  the  city  is 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  details  of  its 
early  history.  I  ndcr  the  auspices  of  this  or- 
ganization, Mr.  Caldwell  printed  a  number  of 
interesting  contributions  concerning  the  history 
of  Cincinnati.  At  its  meetings  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  of  the  State  delivered  addresses, 
many  of  which  are  of  permanent  value.  Hie 
minutes  of  the  society,  largely  in  Mr.  Caldwell's 
handwriting,  extend  from  the  |>ciiod  of  the  or- 
ganization to  the  meeting  of  December  J8.  1889, 
and  contain  not  only  much  information  of  great 
value  but  hundreds  of  signatures  of  pioneers  to- 
gether with  genealogical  and  historical  not<  >. 
These  minutes  have  recently  become  the  prnjierty 
of  the  Historical  and  lliilosophicaj  Societv  of 
( )hio. 

THE  CONVENTION  ol  1850. 

'Hie  National  Democratic  Convention  met  at 
Cincinnati  June  1850.  There  were  three  prom 
incut  candidates  before  the  convention:  James 
Buchanan,  Franklin  Pierce  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  The  Southern  delegates  favored  Pierce 
at  the  outset  because  of  his  policy  in  the  Kansas 
struggle,  but  subsequently  changed  to  Douglas. 
'Hie  Northern  delegates  wire  in  the  main  for 
Buchanan.  The  convention  continued  for  five 
days  and  on  the  17th  ballot  James  Buchanan  of 
Pennsylvania  and  John  C.  Breckenridge  of  Ken- 
tucky were  nominated  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  respectively. 

THE  I'LIU.IC  LIBRARY. 

In  July  .  1856.  the  Ohio  School  Library  ,  the 
predecessor  of  our  present  Public  Library  ,  which 
had  Urn  organized  under  a  law  of  1853  by  virtue 
of  an  arrangement  with  the  t  >hio  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, opened  its  quarters  in  the  building  of  that 
institution  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine  with 
a  collection  of  11,0^0  volumes  of  which  a  little 
over  half  were  the  property  of  the  Ohio  Me- 
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clunks"  Institute.    During  the  first  year  2.400 
persons   took   J»M7«>  hooks    fmm    the  library. 
A  catalogue  <>!  114  pages,  prepared  it  is  said  by  i 
tin-  high  school  Ixtvs.  was  printed  in  January,  j 

'857- 

I'.v  a  vote  id  tin-  citizens  in  February  of  this 
year  the  city  loaned  its  credit  to  the  extent  of 
$<«»).'kx)  to  the  (  tbio  &  Missi»ippi  Railroad. 

the  wi.niik  01  185(1-57. 

lite  early  part  of  the  year  1S57  was  a  period 
of  ureal  distress.  The  winter  was  a  very  severe 
one  and  fuel  was  very  scarce.  As  a  result  of 
tbe  coal  famine,  the  price  of  coal  went  as  high 
as  75  and  So  cents  a  bushel.  It  is  said  that  in 
tbe  extremities  i>f  the  time  the  |««>r  were  obliged 
to  bunt  furniture  and  household  goods  to  with- 
siand  the  zero  weather.  The  City  Council  was 
finallv  prevailed  upon  by  Hon.  Keiijauiiu  Fggles- 
ton,  then  chairman  of  tin  finance  committee,  to 
pa-s  an  ordinance  by  which  $n»t.<««>  was  donated 
In  the  city  as  a  loan  fund,  The  railways  were 
prevailed  U|m.ii  to  devote  the  exclusive  use  of 
freight  trains  for  a  lime  to  the  handling  of  coal 
and  deliveries  were  restricted  to  three  bushels 
at  a  time.  As  a  result,  the  price  of  coal  soon  fell 
and  mailers  readjusted  themselves.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fael  the  city  lost  very  little  of  its  loan  fund, 
as  it  was  almost  altogether  repaid. 

Penjamin  F.gglcston  was  bom  January  1K10, 
at  Corinth.  New  York.  In  18,1  his  family 
moved  lo  (  >hio  and  he  Uvame  engaged  in  Cfmi- 
mercial  pursuits  and  associated  with  the  business 
of  the  Ohio  Canal,  In  1K45  he  moved  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  entered  into  partnership  with  James 
Wilson,  Mis  firm  continued  under  the  name  of 
Janus  WiKon  &  Company  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wilson  in  |N<>7.  when  the  latter  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  bis  -ons  and  the  firm  liecanic  known 
as  Wilson.  F.gglcston  &  Company.  For  manv 
vears  Mr.  Fgglcstmi  held  various  positions  of 
trust  in  the  city.  State  and  national  government. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  1'o.ird  of  Public  Im- 
provements, president  of  the  Council,  State  Sen 
.iter  and  Member  of  Congress.  During  bis 
chairmanship  of  the  finance  committee  in  1857. 
he  succeeded  as  just  state.l  in  securing  an  ap- 
propriation of  $h.i/mi  to  relieve  the  distrcwd 
and  in  reducing  the  price  of  coal  from  80  to  25 
cents  per  bushel  Again  in  1X/1*.  upon  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  coal  famine,  he  succeeded  in  relieving 
the  distress  of  many.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
1  i\il  War  be  secured  an  appropriation  of  $ioo.- 
000  from  the  Council  which  was  disbursed  in 


small  weekly  sums  to  some  ,V7<*>  families,  many 
of  tlkse  the  families  of  soldiers  at  the  front 
who  were  left  without  means  of  sup|M>rt.  He 
was  instrumental  in  1802  in  passing  a  bill  levy- 
ing a  tax  for  a  relief  fund  for  the  State  vol- 
unteers. It  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  leg- 
islature ceded  to  tin-  city  that  portion  of  the 
canal  extending  from  P.roadway  to  the  river 
over  which  was  built  a  street  now  known  as 
Fggleston  avenue.  In  18*14  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  hirst  District,  defeating  his 
IVmocratic  opponent  in  what  was  regarded  as 
a  IXinocratic  district  bv  over  3,000  majority  and 
two  vears  later  he  defeated  t  icorge  H.  Pendleton 
in  the  same  district.  Owing  to  his  efforts.  Cin- 
cinnati was  made  a  |>ort  of  entry.  He  was  dc 
feated  in  i8f>8  by  lien.  P.  W.  Sliader.  He  was 
at  a  later  lime  reelected  to  the  Hoard  of  Council 
men  He  was  throughout  his  life  largely  inter 
csted  in  news|.apcrs  of  the  citv.  particularly  of 
the  Times. 

The  continued  cold  weather  of  the  winter  of 
185(1-57  caused  the  <  >hio  River  to  freeze  so|t<) 
from  shore  to  shore  and  the  papers  of  those  days 
record  related  escapes  on  the  part  of  the  slaves 
who  look  advantage  of  this  unusual  addition  to 
the  "I'ndergrotuid  Railway"  to  make  for  tbe 
.North.  The  breaking  of  the  ice  which  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  February  was  accompanied  with 
much  damage.  Six  steamers  were  wrecked  and 
a  large  numlK-r  of  ferries  and  l*>ats  of  all  sorts 
seriously  damaged. 

Throughout  the  year  1857  the  matter  of  fngi- 
live  slaves  excited  much  mien  and  occupied 
much  time  of  the  courts.  A  number  of  hitler 
triaU  were  held  in  the  l  ulled  Slates  and  Stair 
courts  and  there  were  numerous  o>iilhcts  of  jnr 
isdiction  U-tween  Federal  and  State  authorities 

A  terrible  tragedy  of  July  was  the  murder  of 
Nicholas  T.  Hortou,  a  very  prominent  merchant 
who  lived  on  <  Mho  avenue  on  Vine  strcvt  hill. 
He  was  > tabbed  to  death  by  a  servant  named 
I-orfner  who  had  also  kille<l  his  own  wife  in  an 
insane  tit  of  jealousy.  I.oefner  tried  to  commit 
suicide  but  failed  in  spite  of  rcinatid  attempts. 
He  was  finally  sentenced  to  death,  but  his  sen 
tniee  was  commuted  to  life  imprisonment. 

An  interesting  advertisement  whnh  ai>pcarcd 
mute  frequently  in  the  papers  dining  tbe  time 
of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  excitement  was  that  of 
H inkle,  l.uild  &  Compam  of  No.  ''15  West 
l'Vont  street.  This  firm  offend  "frame  buildings 
for  Kansas  and  Nebraska  entirely  different  from 
the  portable  cottage  we   formerly  built.-'  The 
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advertisement  shows  tin-  plans  of  four  houses, 
tin-  smallest  of  which — 15  feet  square  an<l  seven 
feet  10  inches  high- -snl<|  for  $Ho.  Another 
house  covering  twice  the  ground  surface  con- 
tained two  rooms  an<l  cost  $145.  A  third  house 
was  much  more  pretentious;  it  was  15  by  ,\o 
feet  and  two  stories  high  with  two  rooms  in 
each  story,  containing  10  windows  and  to  doors 
ami  sold  for  $jt>o.  An  even  more  elaborate 
structure  was  a  douhle  house,  hy  ,V>  feet 
-<|iiare.  two  stories  high,  which  sold  for  $4X5 
and  weighed  10,378  pounds.  'I'hese  houses  were 
made  so  that  they  could  l>c  taken  apart  and 
trans|*>rtcd  hy  railroad  or  steamboat.  They  were 
delivered  hy  the  manufacturers  "all  framed  with 
lumber.  carpenter  work,  hardware,  paper  and 
paint  for  roof,  all  packed  and  delivered  at  rail- 
road dc|*H  or  wharf"  and  hut  a  few  days'  car- 
penter work  was  needed  to  set  them  up  and  finish 
them. 

Till.  OHIO  &    MISSISSIITt  R.WI.KOAII. 

An  iueiilent  of  this  year  (  1X57)  of  interest 
to  Cincinnati  was  the  laying  of  the  last  rail  of 
the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad  which  took 
place  at  a  point  six  miles  east  of  Mitchell,  In- 
diana, on  Wednesday,  April  15,  1S57.  A  large 
party  left  Cincinnati  to  join  ati  equally  large 
party  from  St.  I  .outs  in  the  celebration  of  this 
mi|H>rtant  event.  The  last  spike  was  driven  hy 
Daniel  1  >.  I'.acon.  Among  others  who  drove 
spikes  were  S.  S.  L'Hoinmcdicu  and  C.  W.  West. 
I  he  part\  then  entered  engines  which  passed 
over  the  newly  laid  track  after  which  they  in- 
dulged in  a  hampict  and  returned  to  their  homes, 
announcing  that  the  trains  would  run  regularly 
over  the  road  aUmt  the  first  of  Ma  v.  The  grand 
celebration  of  the  complcti.ui  of  this  road  and 
the  opening  of  a  route  hy  railroad  from  llalti- 
nu>re  to  St.  Louis  took  place  in  June  at  I'alti- 
niorc  and  St.  Louts.  A  large  party  passed  over 
the  road  from  end  to  end,  When  the  guests 
reached  Cincinnati,  they  were  welcomed  by 
Mayor  Thoma-  and  taken  to  the  I'.ttrnet  Mouse 
where  l«>th  Coventor  Chase  anil  Ccncral  Cass 
addressed  them.  An  exhibition  of  steam  fire 
engines  was  given  in  the  I'ifth  street  market 
space,  which  was  a  great  success.  In  the  even- 
ing the  crowd  collected  in  front  of  tin-  liurnet 
House  and  wen-  addressed  by  Hon.  T.  L.  Mar- 
dial  of  Kentucky  and  others.  At  St.  Louis  the 
exercises  were  very  clahoralc.  Responses  on  In- 
half  of  tin-  State  of  (  >hio  ami  Cincinnati  were 
delivered  hv  Professor  Mitchel  and  William  J. 
FLigg.    One  of  the  speakers  in  St.  Louis  was 


Charles  1).  Drake,  formerly  of  Cincinnati.  The 
celebration  beginning  at  I'.allimorc  and  ending 
at  St.  Louis  lasted  practically  throughout  the 
week  ending  June  Mb,  and  was  said  to  have 
In-cn  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  affair  of  the 
kind  ever  seen  in  this  country. 

nit:  011 10  t  in.  inm  kanct:  \  trust  commny 

I  AII.UKfc. 

<  in  Wednesday.  August  J<>,  1857,  the  Ohio 
Lite  Insurance  &  Trust  Company  failed  to 
o|hii  its  doors.  Third  street  became  for  a 
lime  the  center  of  the  city  life.  The  morn- 
ing papers  hail  announced  that  the  bank 
would  not  open  and  this  drew  an  enormous 
crowd  to  this  point.  P.y  nine  o'clock  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  through  the  streets.  Tin- 
crowd  lingered  all  day  long  and  the  excite- 
ment was  great,  h'ortunately  there  was  no  run 
at  the  time  on  other  banks  of  the  city.  It  was 
felt  that  the  trust  company's  misfortune  was  the 
result  of  bad  management  in  its  New  York 
branch  and  there  was  rvcry  cxjKXtation  that  it 
would  soon  reo]H'n  its  doors.  As  the  news  came 
in  from  New  York  during  the  day,  it  became 
apjKircnt  that  the  matter  was  more  serious  than 
was  supposed.  The  liabilities  of  the  c«>in|>anv 
were  estimated  by  the  Tribune  at  from  five  to 
seven  millions  and  the  assets  of  the  bank  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions  were  attached  hy  foreign 
creditors.  It  soon  In-came  apparent  that  the 
stockholders  would  lo-c  everything.  This 
seemed  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  stock 
had  Mild  in  New  York  during  the  preceding 
week  almost  at  par  and  but  a  few  days  In-fore 
the  directors  themselves  had  liought  a  number 
of  shares.  The  local  branch  of  the  bank  isstn-il 
a  statement  of  its  affairs  in  Cincinnati,  claiming 
to  show  assets  of  over  live  millions  with  lia- 
bilities of  less  than  three  millions,  making  an 
excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  exclusive  of 
capital  almost  two  millions  and  a  half.  It 
Ucame  ap]»arcut  very  soon  that  the  de- 
moralization in  financial  circles  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  institution.  The  Central  Hank 
of  Messrs.  Hatch  and  I-augdon  finally  sus- 
| tended  payment,  to  be  followed  a  little  later  by 
the  Citizens'  ( Smcad,  Collard  anil  Hughes)  and 
the  Cit>  Hank.  All  these  institutions  claimed 
to  have  assets  largely  in  excess  of  their  liabili- 
ties. The  return  of  the  investigating  committee 
C'mi|M>scd  of  W.  W.  Scarlxirough  and  William 
HoojH-r.  who  had  Ik-cii  sent  Last  to  examine  into 
the  affairs  of  the  trust  company,  brought  little 
consolation  to  Cincinnati  financial  circles.  It 
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was  perfectly  clear  that  the  company  was  a 
wreck.  The  hope  that  the  difficulties  would  lie 
tided  over  verv  soon  disappeared.  The  trust 
company's  checks  fell  to  -'5  cents  on  the  dollar 
and  the  market  generally  showed  great  weakness. 
In  <  >ctnhcr  came  the  general  suspension  of  the 
New  York  hanks,  followed  quickly  hy  suspen- 
sioiis  throughout  the  country.  The  Ohio  hanks, 
however,  fared  better  than  most  of  the  hanks 
of  the  country  and  although  there  wa>  great  dis- 
tress as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  money  and  a 
panic  throughout  the  country  there  were  no 
further  serious  failures.  It  became  necessary, 
however,  hy  reason  of  the  hard  times  to  dis- 
tribute food  to  the  |«ior  citizens  which  was  done 
at  public  exjKtise. 

The  disposition  oi  the  assets  of  the  trust  mm- 
p;mv  became  the  subject  of  a  controversy  between 
the  Ciiitcd  States  (  ourt  and  the  Superior  Court 
of  C  incinnati.  It  finally  reached  the  |H»int  of  ab- 
solute disagreement.  The  SujH-rior  (.'ourt  ob- 
tained |x ■••session  through  the  sluritT  and  refuseil 
to  turn  over  the  property  to  James  V. 
Kilhreath  and  N.  C.  McLean,  the  receivers  ap- 
|<ointed  by  the  Cnitcd  States  Court.  Matters 
came  to  a  deadlock  and  finally  the  attorneys 
agreed  ii|m»ii  an  arrangement  l»v  which  Messrs. 
Kilhreath  and  diaries  Keetnehn  became  the  trus- 
tees under  the  ap|N lintnient  of  the  Su|»crior  (Ourt 
and  to  them  were  turne<l  over  the  assets  listed 
at  the  time  at  a  little  over  a  million  dollars. 

KMKKSOS.  Stint    \M>  JINNY  I.INU. 

A  |»rominent  visitor  of  "I he  year  1857  was 
Kalph  W'aMo  finer son  who  delivered  his  lecture 
"The  Conduct  of  Life"  at  Smith  &  Nixon's 
Mall  m  January.  He  was  entertained  by  the 
Literary  Club  and  other  organizations  during  his 
visit  to  the  citv. 

Cvti.  W  infield  Sett  was  the  guest  of  the 
citv  on  April  Nth.  He  was  greeted  at  tin-  I'ub- 
lic  landing  by  about  10.000  people  while  a  tnili- 
larv  salute  was  fired  h\  the  Red  Rover  Artillery. 
Accompanied  h\  a  vast  processus  he  drove  to 
the  Unmet  Mints.,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
citizens. 

Ijss  than  a  week  later  arrived  the  gnat 
Swedish  songstress.  Jenny  find,  accompanied  by 
her  manager.  I'.  T.  Uarnum.  She  was  also  re- 
ceived with  etitliiisi.isiu  dt  -|»n<-  the  fact  that 
liariimn  succeeded  in  misleading  the  awaiting 
crowd  as  t.i  her  identity.  She  made  her  first 
ap|>carance  at  the  National  Theatre  on  April 
I  1th,  where  she  sang  "I  Know  that  My  Re- 
deemer Liveth."  selections  from  "l.a  Soriinam- 
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hula,"  "II  Turcoin  Italia."  "liinl  Song"  and 
"Mome,  Sweet  Home."  Critical  opinions  for 
once  coincided  with  the  |K>pular  approval.  She 
Have  several  concerts  while  here  and  met  with 
great  success. 

On  Saturday.  March  7.  1N57,  occurred  the  ob- 
sequies of  the  celebrated  Arctic  traveler.  Llisba 
Kent  Kane.  Mis  remains  which  were  on  their 
way  K.ist  were  received  by  a  committee  of  cili 
/ens  at  Vcvay.  Indiana,  and  were  brought  to 
the  foot  of  fifth  street  on  loi.ird  the  "(ham 
pioii."  Mere  they  were  met  by  a  large  proces- 
sion of  citizens  which  escorted  them  to  the  de- 
pot on  front  s|r,rt.  The  Ml-  111  the  city  tolled 
and  the  Red  Rover  Artillery  tired  minute  nuns 
during  the  exercises.  At  the  Little  Miami  de- 
pot the  body  was  placed  up>n  a  train  and  for- 
warded on  its  way  to  Columbus 

A  prominent  citizen.  Jacob  W'ykofT  I'ialt.  died 
May  .'Nth.  Mis  wife  survived  him  almost  57 
years. 

Among  the  deaths  of  this  year  was  that  of 
Marv  1  loforth  <  iano.  which  occnrreil  Jnlv  5.  tH^j. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  W  illiam  <  ioforth  and 
win  of  John  S.  Cano  and  landed  with  tlk-  first 
party  that  came  to  Columbia  in  \0ve111Ur.  17SN. 
She  lived  in  Cincinnati  or  its  neighborhood  al- 
most 70  years  an<l  died  in  her  Si/th  year.  She 
livid  to  see  two  of  the  fifth  generation  of  her 
family,— one  a  daughter  of  I  >r.  <  >.  I  >.  Norton 
ami  another  a  son  of  I).  ( i.  Ra\. 

<  >n  almost  the  last  day  of  the  year.  Thomas 
f  iiierv  fell  through  a  hatchway  in  his  new  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Vine  and  Water  streets 
W  hen  he  was  picked  up  in  the  cellar,  he  w.is 
found  to  l>e  dead.  Thomas  finer v  was  U.rn  m 
F'edford.  fnglaiid.  in  ij<n  Me  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  early  "'thirties"  and  almost  im- 
mediately took  a  prominent  part  in  the  business 
life  of  the  city.  In  1N41  he  became  seriously 
emliarrassed  financially  and  was  obliged  to  i  nter 
into  a  composition  with  his  creditors  Subse- 
quently his  business  once  more  prospered  and  he 
discharged  everv  dollar  of  his  former  obliga- 
tions with  interest.  Me  became  a  man  of  great 
wealth  ami  was  interested  in  most  of  the  public 
affairs  of  the  city.  Mis  death  vvns  regarded  as  a 
public  misfortune  and  bis  funeral  at  the  Ninth 
Street  I'aptiM  Church  was  attended  hy  a  very- 
large  nntnliT  of  citi/ens.  including  the  entire 
Clumber  of  Commerce  ami  many  other  com- 
mercial bodies. 

A  fire  of  Julv  14  i*?7.  destroyed  the  well 
known  museum  and  theatre  of  Colonel  W  ood,  at 
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tin-  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  ami  Walnut  in  iho 
Broad  well  Building. 

The  City  Council  at  a  meeting  held  January 
1S5S,  passed  an  ordinance  directing  the  pur- 
chase of  the  l  >rphan  Asylum  lot  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Klin  and  14th  streets  for  the  purpose  "t 
a  puhlie  park  ami  also  an  ordinance  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Episcopal  Burying  <  •rotuxl  lying 
between  14th,  uth.  Kate  and  Klin  streets.  Hiis 
t- the  property  now  covered  by  Washington  l'ark. 

A  distinguished  visitor  of  the  year  1S5S  was 
the  well  known  song  writer.  |)r.  diaries  Mackay. 
who  was  the  guest  of  the  Burns  Club  at  a  ban- 
quet it  the  Burnet  House  in  January.  Mackay 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  relating  to  his  travels 
in  this  country  which,  published  shortly  after 
his  dejxirture,  gave  great  offense  to  the  slave- 
holders of  the  South. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles  McMicketi. 
which  occurred  011  March  30.  1858.  it  W-came 
Known  that  he  had  left  a  will  by  which  provision 
was  made  for  the  education  of  the  white  children 
of  the  city.  Litigation  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  profiting  of  the  will  and  it  was  some 
time  U  fore  any  actual  results  were  apparent : 
however  the  city  almost  immediately  took  action 
by  passing  an  ordinance  establishing  McMicketi 
I'niversity  ami  electing  a  board  of  directors,  of 
which  Kufiis  King  was  the  tirst  president.  The 
war  and  litigation  with  regard  to  the  funds  so 
interfered  however  with  the  plans  of  the  direc- 
tors that  it  was  not  for  10  years  that  any  in- 
struction was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
I  niversity. 

'  'nc  of  the  first  deaths  of  the  year  1858  was 
that  of  (  apt.  I'reslcv  V  ( iuthrie.  who  had  been 
a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War  and  after  the  war 
was  over  had  organized  a  volunteer  company  in 
this  city  which  became  known  as  the  (iuthrie 
t  ireys. 

Among  the  casualties  of  the  year  were  an  cx- 
plosion  which  took  place  in  the  gas  pipes  leading 
into  tin-  basement  of  the  Methodist  Church  on 
Sixth  street  ami  an  explosion  of  an  infernal  ma- 
chine by  which  one  I'rvor  I*.  I  .ee.  the  engineer 
at  the  Cincinnati  Type  Foundry,  was  injured. 
There  were  also  several  murders:  in  fact  during 
tin-  do/en  or  more  wars  prior  to  the  war  mur- 
ders seemed  to  Ik-  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
•  vents.  i-ikk's  oi-i:r.\  not 

An  interesting  event  of  February.  185.;.  was 
the  opening  of  the  new    Tike's  (  >pcra  Mouse, 
which   took    place   on    Washington's  Birthday. 
Hiis  temple  of  amusement  was  regarded  at  the 


time  as  the  finest  of  its  class  in  the  country  and 
stood  with  the  greatest  theatres  of  the  world. 
The  building  itself  was  five  storks  high  and 
built  of  bluish  gray  sandstone.  Its  front  was  \\\ 
feet  and  its  depth  h/)  feet.  The  front  of  the 
building  was  elaborately  ornamented  with  colos 
.sal  figures,  representing  music,  poetry,  agricul- 
ture ami  astronomy  as  well  as  a  has  relief  of 
Shakespeare  and  Mozart.  There  were  three 
grand  entrances,  that  in  the  center  l>eing  \z  feet 
in  width.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  a  grand 
lobby  laid  in  black  and  white  marble  tile  ran 
the  entire  width  of  the  building.  This  opened 
into  reception  rooms  and  a  large  promenade  hall 
used  <»n  grand  opera  nights  which  was  1  v>  feet 
lo"K.  3J  feet  witk  and  j$  feet  high.  The  audi- 
torium itself  was  «>8  feet  stpiare  and  82  feel  high 
and  contained  three  tiers.  The  ceiling  was  most 
clalx irately  decorated  as  was  in  fact  the  ent in- 
interior  of  the  house.  The  proscenium  was  2j 
feet  wide  and  50  feet  high  and  50  feet  in  tin- 
clear  from  right  to  left  It  contained  six  pri 
vate  lx>xes  1 5  hy  18  feet,  each  lighted  b\  an  inte 
rior  chandelier  and  gorgeously  furnished  through- 
out. The  stage  was  58  by  <jo  feet.  The  building 
had  a  seating  capacity  of  j.oom.  The  cost  of  the 
structure  exceeded  a  half  million  dollars.  The 
architect  of  the  front  was  H.  White  of  New 
York  and  of  the  interior  John  Trimble  of  New 
York.  A  number  of  local  houses  took  pari  in  tln- 
building  of  the  structure.  The  building  was  by- 
William  Wiswcll,  stone  work  by  Isaac  (iraveson. 
the  iron  work  by  Miles  (ircemvood,  ya>  work 
by  Mil  lenry  &  Carson,  doors  by  Daniel  DcCauip 
marble  work  by  Charles  Kule.  plastering  by  D 
Dale  and  plumbing  by  1  iibson  X  Company. 

The  opening  of  this  beautiful  theatre  was  ste; 
nali/ed  by  a  testimonial  festival  given  by  the 
citizens  to  Samuel  V  I'ike.  the  proprielor,  A 
copv  of  the  imitation  preserved  in  the  collect  ion 
of  the  Historical  and  1  'hilosophicat  Societv  of 
<  )hio.  reads,  as  follows  ; 

IN  U  lil  KATlON  FESTIVAL 
OF 

PIKTS  OPERA  HOI  SF. 
I  HIIMV  EVENINC.  FEURtAKY  jj.I.  in*,. 
I$Y  THE 
CITIZENS  OF  CINCINNATI. 
COMi'l  IMENTAKY  TO  SAMIEL  V  PIKE.  I  SO 

Tile   |tlr.|stirv   "f  -  

<ntn|Miiv  1.  r«-sjK-el fully  solicited  At  tin-  FrMival, 
lunnittir.KMiR  P'kr\  Opera  I  ('.us.  ,  t .11  ih< 
evening  <if  the  2-'cl  of  February.  18.W 
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COMMITTEE  ON  INVITATIONS. 


Judge  Jas.  Hall. 
Jacob  Slradcr, 
Wm.  Key  Bond, 
Lane  Andersen. 
Geo   H  SlioonhcrRrr. 
Gen.  Shill.to. 
Sam'l  WigRin., 
T.  J.  Gallagher. 


t'lias.  Hartshorne. 
Prior  A  While. 
(.  G.  I'n>.irl. 
Jodiua  Yorke. 
(,  W  \V.-H|«ar.l. 
J   L  Stcinnius 
T  M  Wilson 


Tin-  staging  for  the  Kill  was  built  over  the 
parquctle  an<l  extended  back  to  tin-  extreme 
south  of  (lie  stage.  Merc  was  erected  a  little  plat- 
form with  a  scene  behind  of  |>alaecs  ami  colon- 
nades, in  front  of  which  played  a  fountain  which 
Mi|>|M>rtcil  comical  figures  ami  twirled  a  Chinese 
umbrella.  Around  about  were  growing  trees  and 
plants.  Tin-  seats  were  in  tin-  dress  circle  as 
well  as  in  the  boxes  The  music  was  given  by 
Menter  s  Hand  and  Jonas'  Orchestra  and  includ- 
ed 2(1  selections  of  which  but  two  were  waltzes. 
There  were  four  promenade  grand  marches  and 
\  \  quadrilles.  The  company  was  estimated  at 
j.cam.  many  of  whom  it  is  said  had  never  seen 
a  ball  before.  Supper  was  served  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  catering  establishment  of 
Mr.  Morris. 

Th*-  grand  inaugural  opera  night  of  Pike's 
<  tpcra  House  was  March  15,  oti  which  oc 

casi.m  was  produced  th*"  opera  of  "Martha''  under 
the  direction  of  Maurice  Strakosch.  In  the  cast 
were  Madame  Pauline  I  olson.  Madame  Stra- 
kosch. Signor  Hrignoli,  Maunl.  Juiica  and 
Nicola  Kiel)-.  <  >n  the  following  night  "l-a  l  a- 
vorila"  was  given  with  Madame  Parodi.  Harili 
and  I'.rignoli.  which  was  followed  on  the  third 
night  liv  "I-i  Traviata."  in  which  appeared 
Ma-lame  Col-on,  the  tenor  Henry  Squires  and 
the  baritone  Amodio.  The  adnii—ioti  {  including 
reserved  seat)  was  Si. 50.  The  management  of 
the  opera  house  was  in  charge  of  Charles  M. 
liarras. 

<  in  May  10.  1850.  the  corner -stone  was  laid  of 
the  well  known  building  at  the  corner  of  Belts 
and  I. inn  street-  known  as  the  lUtts  Street  Hos- 
pital. This  was  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  of  St.  Francis,  a  Catholic  order.  Six 
-i-it  rs  of  this  order  had  come  to  America  at  the 
invitation  of  Archbishop  Purcell  in  September, 
1S3S  At  fir-i  they  had  occupied  a-  a  hospital 
the  IVovs*  Orphan  Asvluni  on  Fourth  street,  at 
that  time  in  charge  of  a  ( iertnan  (  athohc  so- 
ciety, but  the  necessity  for  further  acconimoda- 
tions  was  soon  apparent,  The  buildings  have 
Itccn  from  time  to  time  enlarged  and  the  insti. 
ttition  has  always  Urn  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 


the  community.  Although  controlled  by  the 
Catholic  Cliurch,  it  has  lxx-n  open  not  only  to 
people  of  all  religions  hut  to  non-residents. 

LINCOLN  AND  noL'GI-AS. 

Cincinnati  was  es|>ecially  privileged  in  the  fall 
campaign  <if  1850,  in  having  the  opjiort  unity  of 
hearing  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. On  Friday,  September  «;th.  Senator 
Douglas  s|H)ke  to  an  assemblage  of  j.ixxj  |wr- 
sons  in  the  Court  street  market  square.  On 
Saturday  of  the  following  week  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
livered his  well  known  Cincinnati  speech  from 
the  balcony  of  Mr.  Kinscy's  house  in  Fifth  street 
market  space.  Standing  within  sight  of  the  Ken 
lucky-  hills,  he  addressed  himself  esjK-cially  to  the 
citizens  of  that  State:  "It  has  occurred  to  in- 
to-night."  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "that  if  ever  I  do 
shout  over  the  line  at  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  in  the  Slave  States  ami  purpose 
to  do  so  keeping  my  skin  safe  that  I  have  now 
atvout  the  Iks!  chance  I  shall  ever  have.  I 
should  not  wonder  that  there  are  some  Ken 
tuckiaus  at  toil  t  this  audience:  we  are  close  to 
Kentucky  :  and  whether  that  Ik-  so  or  not  we  are 
on  elevated  ground  and  by  speaking  distinctly  1 
should  not  wonder  if  some  of  the  Kentuckian- 
will  hear  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  river." 
With  this  introduction  he  seemed  to  address 
himself  rsixvially  to  tin-  Kentuckians.  prefacing 
his  remarks  with  the  statement  that  he  thought 
slavery  wrong,  morally,  socially  and  ]w>litically 

LAST  MAN  Sot  I hi V 

In  this  year  was  held  the  la-t  meeting  <at 
temleil  by  but  one  |n-rson  )  of  a  curious  organiza- 
tion founded  on  Sunday.  September  30.  tStj. 
in  the  studio  of  Joseph  K.  Mason,  a  j» >rt rait 
painter,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Main,  known  as  the  Uist  Man  Society.  llw 
conversation  turned  on  the  dreadful  scourge  of 
the  cholera  which  was  raging  in  the  villages 
about,  but  had  not  vet  reached  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  cit\  and  the  uncertainty  of  life  in  view  of 
such  a  scourge.  A  solemn  compact  of  friend 
ship  was  entered  into,  each  vowing  to  aid  the 
other  and  arranging  for  meetings  at  regular  in- 
terval-.    The  first  meeting  was  held  on  •  'ctoUr 

1  and  it  was  determined  that  thai  day  and 
month  should  Ik-  celt  braird  each  ncurnng  \ear 
so  long  a-  then  should  !*•  a  survivor.  A  ca-ket 
in  the  sha|>e  of  an  i>U-lisk  about  to  inches  high 
and  on  a  base  -even  inches  square  made 
and  in  it  placed  a  bottle  of  wine  which  was  to 
Ik-  o|K-ncd  and  drank  by  the  last  survivor  at  the 
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first  melting  aftiT  the  death  of  the  other  six 
members.  In  the  base  of  the  receptacle,  which 
now  stands  in  the  rooms  oi  the  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  <  >hio,  is  a  little  drawer 
in  which  wire  placed  sli|>s  of  oil  pa|>cr  contain- 
ing the  natnes.  ages,  places  of  hirth,  residence 
ami  occupation  of  the  menilnrs  in  their  own 
handwriting.  1  he  ohclisk  was  Iniilt  of  solid 
mahogany  and  passed  in  succe>sion  to  each  of 
the  seven  and  was  retained  hy  him  one  year. 
At  each  snpjHT  seven  plates  were  provided  ami 
if  any  ttirc  absent  the  place  t<  tnained  vacant, 
The  first  meeting  was  the  only  meeting  at  which 
all  wen  present,  although  it  was  some  year-  Ik- 
fore  death  entered  their  ranks.  The  members 
of  the  organization  in  order  of  their  death  were 
as  follows:  Dr.  Janus  Mason  1 7<>S- 1  :  Will- 
iam Stanshnry  1X05-1839;  Joseph  K.  Mavii,  por- 
trait painter,  iXoX  1X4J;  W  illiam  Distny,  Jr.. 
druggist,  1X07  1X40:  I  enton  I-awson,  1X08-1X33. 
Henry  H.  Tatein.  18—1853:  and  Dr.  John  L. 
\  attier.  On  the  Mb  day  of  (  VtoU  r.  1X33,  Dr. 
\  attier  for  the  first  time  sat  alone.  He  broke 
the  liottlc  and  drank  its  contents  in  memory  of 
those  who  hail  gone  before.  The  papers  in  the 
base  of  tlie  olnhsk  give  an  account  of  each  of 
the  meetings  of  this  club  closing  with  that  of 
»  Vlobcr  1S317.  For  a  nmnl>cr  of  years  Dr. 
\  attier  celebrate<l  the  anniversary  alone. 

TDK  STRKKT  K  Ml  KnADS. 

Prior  to  1X51,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
concerted  system  of  carrying  citizens  to  their 
bonus  In  tho>e  day-  there  were  a  number  of 
omnihu-  and  stage  coach  lines  but  no  si  reel 
railroads.  The  fir-i  street  railroads  in  Cincin- 
nati wen  authorized  bv  an  ordinance  hearing 
•  late  of  Jnlv  1,  1X3!).  which  described  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  thev  could  h  op- 
eralcd.  By  this  ordinance  it  was  provided  that 
the  consent  of  the  City  C  ouncil  must  lie  ob- 
tained to  lay  down  rails  along  any  of  the  >t reels 
of  the  oil \  and  that  the  street  railroad  company 
was  to  purchase-  any  omnibus  line  with  which  the 
street  railroad  might  come  in  competition  at  a 
price  to  be  ascertained  hv  arbitration.  The  cars 
wilh  all  modern  improvements  were  to  Ik-  run  as 
often  as  the  public  convenience  might  require 
under  the  direction  and  regulation  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Ticket-  were  to  be  sob  I  in  package-  of  J3 
and  no  fare  was  to  lie  more  than  five  cents. 
The  cars  were  not  to  be  run  at  a  greater  speed 
than  six  miles  an  hour  and  when  turning  a 
corner  not  faster  than  a  walk.  Cars  driven  in 
the  same  direction  were  not  permitted  to  ap- 


proach each  other  nearer  than  31*)  feet.  A  iium- 
lur  of  other  regulations  were  with  reference  to 
the  ordinary  details  of  passenger  trafhe.  The  pro- 
vision requiring  the  purchase  of  the  omnibus  and 
stage  lines  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  bankrupting 
all  the  original  street  railroad  companies.  At 
that  time  the  rates  of  fare  prevailing  on  the  dif- 
ferent omnibus  lines  varied  considerably.  <  >n 
the  BrighionCnmuiinsville  line  the  fare  was  live 
cents  to  the  corporation  line  on  Liberty  street 
and  to  cents  to  Cumminsville.  By  the  Sodams- 
ville  line,  to  Walker  Mill  road  it  was  five  cents 
and  to  Sedamsvillc  to  cents.  The  fare  to  Lib- 
erty and  Sycamore  streets  on  the  Mount  Auburn 
and  Clifton  line  was  five  cents,  to  Mount  Autmrn 
10  cents  and  to  (liftoii  _*5  cents,  afterwards  re 
duccd  to  13  cents.  The  fare  to  Avondale  was 
13  cents,  tin  the  Pendleton  line,  to  Front  and 
Washington  streets  it  was  five  cents,  to  Pen- 
dleton 10  cents,  to  Columbia  15  cents.  An  omni- 
bus left  for  Fast  Walnut  Hills  and  Madisonvillo 
every  day  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  start 
ing  point  for  W  alnut  Hills  was  Fifth  and  Syca- 
more. Here  l>x>  started  the  bus  for  Mount  Au- 
burn, the  Four  Mile  House  on  Reading  nwd. 
and  that  to  Storrs.  Sylvan,  Syinmes  Pavilion  ami 
Buckeye  House  and  jvihi.  The  omnibus  for  the 
Brighton  House,  at  that  time  a  very  important 
landmark,  started  from  Fourth  and  Main.  That 
to  Spring  (irove  ami  Cumminsville  started  a 
block  farther  up  on  Main  at  Sixth  street.  The 
coaches  on  the  line  to  Fulton.  S|>ort-nian's  Hall, 
Pendleton  and  Columbia  left  the  southeast  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Lower  Market  every  m  nun 
utes.  I  lere  too  started  the  line-  for  Batavia.  New- 
town  and  way  point-  every  day  at  two  o'clock. 
The  Mount  Washington  and  Montgomery  line 
left  this  same  |*>int  every  day  at  three.  The 
omnibus  to  Cleves.  Lawreiiceburg  and  Napoleon 
started  three  times  a  week  from  the  Ross  House 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Court  and  Walnut 
<  >nuiibu-os  ran  regularly  from  the  Miami  Canal 
packet-  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  starting  at  Main 
and  (."anal  and  also  from  the  Little  Miami  and 
other  dc]M>ts  and  from  the  lnxtts  at  the  Public 
I  binding,  where  as  well  as  at  Second  and  Broad 
wav  there  was  a  regular  omnibus  ami  back 
stand,  similar  to  those  that  were  common  in  the 
city  down  to  the  "eighties." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council  held  <>n  July 
13.  1X3N,  six  street  car  routes  were  determined 
upon.  Route  No.  1  was  afterwards  granted  to 
Rufus  King.  John  C.  Thorpe,  James  C.  Mooros. 
S.  M.  Flv  and  William  Keck,  under  the'  name 
and  title  of  the  City  Passenger  Street  Railroad 
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(  oui[>any.  The  cars  of  this  line  were  painted  red 
ami  displaced  a  red  signal  at  night.  This  ex- 
tended from  Fourth  ami  Main  to  Fifth  ami 
Western  row  to  the  Brighton  Umise,  returning 
on  Lav  miller  lo  Findlay  to  John  ami  to  the  place 
of  beginning.  The  direction  of  the  route  was 
subsequently  reversed  ;  this  was  the  well  kmmii 
John  street  line.  Tickets  were  sold  at  the  rale 
of  .»5  for  $i.  Route  No.  j  was  afterwards  grant- 
ed to  the  Cincinnati  Street  Railroad  Company 
and  started  at  I'ourth  and  Walnut  and  ran  up 
W  alnut  to  Ninth  to  liavmillcr  lo  Maple  to  Free- 
man to  Western  row.  returning  on  Freeman  to 
Seventh  to  Vine  to  I'ourth  to  the  place  of  l>e- 
ginning.  This  was  the  so-called  Seventh  or  dark 
blue  line.  The  direction  was  subsequently  re- 
versed. Route  No.  3  extended  from  Fourth  and 
Svcamore  to  Lilicrty  to  liroadway  and  Uick  and 
aNo  from  Hunt  and  Sycamore  to  Lebanon  road. 
Tins  was  m  ver  constructed.  Route  No.  4  was 
afterwards  granted  lo  J.  P.  Kilhreath,  N.  Head- 
inglon,  J.  W.  Donahue.  Samuel  N.  Pike  and 
I'll.  .ma<  1 1.  Cavlnrd  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Passenger  Railroad  Companv  "f  Cincinnati." 
This  commenced  at  Third  and  Lawrence  and 
ran  to  Fifth  and  Freeman  and  kick.  These 
w»  re  the  vollovv  cars  ami  the  line  is  that  known 
as  the  Third  street  line.  Route  No.  5  was  after- 
wards granted  to  John  J.  Hooker.  Salomon  L. 
(ireen.  A.  F.  Jones."  A.  M.  Scudder.  t  ).  I'.  Thorpe 
ami  Charles  Rule  under  the  name  of  '  The  Pen- 
dleton and  I  ifth  Street  Market  Space  Street  Pas- 
senger Railroad  Company."  the  so-called  "Demo- 
cratic Company,"  I'hi-  a-  modified  ran  from 
I  nth  and  Mam  to  Front  and  Wa.-hmgton  streets. 
Route  No  d  c-tahlishcd  at  the  same  lime,  which 
wa>  never  constructed,  was  to  run  from  Fifth 
and  Main  to  Vine  and  Hamilton  road.  Almost 
imtnediatclv  after  these  routes  were  laid  out.  a 
number  of  ordinances  u,re  passed  providing  for 
alterations  and  extension-  hut  the  lines  mentioned 
.is  altered  wire  practicalh  all  that  were  in  use 
at  tin-  beginning  of  the  war. 

Route  N<>  7  was  estaMished  on  Julv  J 5.  iK**). 
providing  for  a  line  on  Front  strut  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  east  line  of  the  cit\  and  this  route 
fmallv  passed  to  the  Pendleton  line  and  was  con- 
nected with  Route  No.  5. 

In  the  s|.rmg  of  1 S5. >  the  agitation  in  favor  oi 
-treet  railroad-  U-gan  and  tive  companies  made 
application  for  the  privilege  of  laving  track-  in 
the  strut-  of  the1  cilv  1  hev  were  the  Cincin- 
nati  Street  Rai1roa<l  Companv.  the  City  Pa— en- 
g.  r  Street  Railroad  Companv.  Om-eti  Cilv.  Puck- 
cm-  and  the  Metropolitan.    These  were  qutckU 


followed  by  a  numlK-r  of  other  companies  anil 
routes  were  projected  in  all  directions,  including 
those  to  Walnut  Hills,  out  Vine  street  to  Clifton 
ami  to  Cumminsville.  At  meetings  held  on  Julv 
j8  and  X).  1S5V.  routes  N<>s.  I.  4  and  5  were 
awarded.  I-ong  before  this  time  efforts  to  lav 
tracks  had  l>een  made  bv  variants  companies  and 
a  number  of  coiithcts  l>ctween  the  authorities 
ami  the  various  street  railroad  companies  had 
taken  place. 

tin  Wednesday  morning.  Scptemlier  14.  to^g. 
the  tirst  street  car  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  ran 
over  the  route  of  the  Cincinnati  Street  Railroad 
Company  from  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut 
streets  to  the  city  buildings  on  Ninth  street.  A 
large  crowd  gathered  at  the  starting  point  to  -co 
the  car  start.  It  was  drawn  bv  tour  beautiful 
gray  horses  and  carried  the  officers  of  the  cons 
panv.  the  mayor  and  a  number  of  coiincilmcn 
and  members  of  the  press.  At  the  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Walnut  the  car  was  thrown  off  the 
track,  one  of  the  rails  being  sunk  too  low  ;  there- 
upon the  pa -si  ngei  s  juni)*  d  oni  ami  put  their 
-boulders  to  the  car  and  put  it  once  more  mi  tlx 
track.  As  the  car  passed  the  Ninth  District 
School  the  children  joined  in  the  ppvcs-iou 
which  numbered  seve  ral  thousand.  ( >p|>o-ite  th 
residence  of  Dr.  J.  L.  \  altier.  who  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  companv  which  was  on  Ninth  street, 
the  car  stop|>ed  and  cheers  were  given  for  the 
company  and  for  the  Doctor  and  111  the  language 
of  the  chronicler  "he  gave  tluin  that  which 
cheers."  At  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Plum  a 
small  negro  I  my  almut  14  vears  of  age.  who  had 
U-en  hanging  lo  the  platform,  fell  from  the  car 
which  passed  over  his  left  leg  making  neocs-arv 
it-  amputation.  Throughout  the  dav  the  car 
continued  to  make-  free  trips  and  was  packed  with 
pa—engers  anxious  to  have  the  pleasure  of  rid 
mg  in  the  lir-t  street  railroad  car  that  ever  ran  < 
in  the  citv. 

I  1 1  K    KolKlll    SIKIIT  l-Kollsr 

The  fact  that  all  the  route-  ran  for  a  short 
di-tancc  on    I'ourth  street   bpHtght   almut  o>n- 
lliets  as  -.»tn  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  lav  a 
track  at  tin-  point     The  Cincinnati  Street  Rail 
road  Companv  Ingan  to  locale  it-  hiv  on  Fourth 
between  \  ine  and  Walnut  at  midnight  on  Wed- 
1  ne-dav  (  veiling.  S<  ptemK-r  jSth.  but  vva-  -lopp-d 
1  hv  the  authorities.     The  following  morning  the 
t  itv    Passenger  Strict   Railrood  (  ompanv  t«->k 
|»».essiivti  of  the  -treet.  took   up  the  boulder- 
and  proceeded  to  lav  their  track-     Tliey  were 
stopin-d  bv  an  injunction  of  Judge  Storer  grant - 
1  ed  11  j mn  the  application  of  George  Carlisle.  Will 
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iam  Hooper.  S.  W  I'ike,  L.  It.  Harrison.  W.  H. 
Harrison.  Kolicrt  Mitchell  and  others.  As  a  re- 
sult Fourth  street  was  impassable  for  some  time. 
Fach  of  the  three  companies  whose  routes  passed 
over  this  square  claimeil  the  right  to  lay  their 
own  tracks,  which  naturally  aroused  great  op|»>- 
siiiim.  A  meeting  of  the  owners  and  occu]Kints 
of  property  on  Fourth  street  was  held  on  Satur- 
day evening.  <  >ctokr  1st.  at  Pike's  (  >|>cra  House. 
William  Hooper  occupied  the  chair.  A  commit- 
ter ap|M)inleiI  at  a  previous  meeting  reported  that 
the  various  railroad  managers  had  refused  to 
compromise  by  building  ami  using  one  track  and 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  street:  thereupon  a 
committee  was  apf)oiutcd  to  draft  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  sense  of  the  meeting  with  refer- 
ence to  the  occupancv  of  Fourth  street  l>v  street 
railroad  companies.  This  committee  consisted  of 
Winthrop  I!.  Smith.  1).  W.  Corwin.  John  Sliil- 
lito.  Robert  Mitchell,  diaries  Stetson.  W.  1 1. 
Harrison.  S.  it.  Keys.  Wilson  K.  Nixon.  John 
Carlisle  and  J.  l.ellontillier.  This  committee  rc- 
|>orted  resolutions  reciting  that  the  owners  of 
properly  on  Fourth  street  were  opjx>scd  to  the 
laying  down  of  tracks  on  said  street,  "believing 
that  same  will  1k_-  of  serums  detriment  to  our 
projurty  and  business  by  obstructing  the  thor- 
oughfare, preventing  the  free  receipt  ami  deliv- 
er) of  goods  and  by  driving  off  the  carriage  travel 
which  constitutes  to  so  great  an  extent  the  pe- 
culiar business  of  that  street.  Fourth  street  Ik- 
ing  the  Inst  adapted  has  concentrated  into  it 
the  princi|»al  retail  light  goixls  and  fancy  trade 
of  the  city  and  it  has  Income  the  most  frequent- 
ed thoroughfare  in  Cincinnati :  and  after  I 'road- 
way in  New  York  the  most  crowded  by  private 
vehicles  of  any  in  this  country.  The  extent  of 
this  traffic  has  given  value  to  the  property  abut- 
ting on  the  street.  Its  owners  have  at  a  great 
cost  erected  buildings  which  have  made  the  street 
a  credit  to  Cincinnati.  Whatever  tends  to  limit 
or  drive  off  the  vehicles  or  travel  from  the  street 
would  diminish  business  upon  it  and  in  that  de- 
gree would  reduce  rents  and  impair  the  value  of 
the  properly.  We  therefore  feel  it  to  be  a  great 
wrong  ami  grievance  that  tlu-  City  Council  re- 
garding the  demands  of  mere  s|»cculators  from 
distant  cities  above  the  rights  and  interests  of 
their  fellow  citizens  should  give  authority  to 
said  corjNirations.  whose  only  purpose  is  specu- 
lation, to  cover  the  whole  street  with  railroad 
tracks  under  the  pretense  of  serving  the  public 
convenience."  The  resolutions  protested  against 
the  |<o\ver  of  the  Council  to  give  any  corporation 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  streets  and  apjiomtcd 


a  committee  of  seven  to  take  steps  to  defend 
the  rights  of  all.    This  committee  consisted  of 
Ceorge  Carlisle.  S.  N.  I 'ike,  W.  II.  Harrison.  W 
I!.  Smith.  W.  Hooper.  J.  W.  i'akcr  ami  Will 
iam  Phillips. 

In  a  short  time  sentiment  changed  and  double 
tracks  became  ipiite  frequent. 

sol  TIII  KN    I  U.INI.  VroKS   IN  CINCINNATI 

Aii  interesting  event  of  the  year  tWo  was  the 
visit  of  the  Legislatures  of  tlie  four  States  of 
Tennessee.  Kentucky.  Indiana  and  <  >hio  in  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  the  Louisville  X 
Nashville  road.  This  took  place  on  Friday.  Jan- 
uary 27,  iSi>r>.  The  party  tinning  from  Colum- 
bus and  Dayton  reached  Cincinnati  in  the  after- 
noon where  it  was  greeted  by  an  immense  con 
course  of  jieople  The  military  were  under  the 
command  of  Maj.-den.  William  II.  Lytic  com- 
manding the  first  division  O.  V.  M.  and  Maj. 
W.  K.  lioslcy  commanding  the  Cuthric  Crcys 
battalion.  The  grand  marshal  of  the  procession 
was  Miles  (ireenwood  and  he  was  assisted  by 
Knoch  T.  I  "arson.  ISenjamin  Jenifer.  C.  J.  W. 
Smith  and  Jeremiah  Kiersted.  In  the  procession 
were  a  number  of  military  companies  so  soon  to 
take  part  in  actual  warfare  such  as  the  Wash- 
ington Dragoons.  1-afayette.  Kover  Shields  and 
Sarsfield  Cuards  and  <  tcrman  Yagers.  In  the 
carriages  were  Coventors  Magoffin  of  Kentucky. 
Newman  of  Tennessee,  and  Dennison  of  <  'hio 
as  well  as  Mayor  K.  M.  ISishop.  It  took  ,V> 
carriages  and  27  omnibuses  to  carry  the  invited 
guests.  The  procession  moved  up  Sixth  street 
and  by  a  circuitous  course-  to  the  <  >|*ra  House 
where  the  exercises  were  to  take  place.  The 
building  was  crowded  with  enthusiastic  citizens 
who  applauded  vigorously  the  various  s|>cakcrs. 
Mayor  I iishop  presided  and  welcomed  the  guests. 
The  principal  orator  for  Cincinnati  was  Judge 
Storer  who  took  occasion  to  insist  that  there 
could  Ik-  no  dissolution  of  the  ties  that  hound  the 
various  sections  of  the  Cnion  together.  The 
first  respondent  was  Coventor  Magoffin  and  in 
view  of  subsequent  events  his  speech  is  especially 
interesting.  He  insisted  that  Kentucky  and  <  >hio 
stood  together  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Cnion.  He 
also  insisted  upon  the  right  of  each  State  to  rcyn- 
hite  its  (»tt'M  (tomeslie  institutions.  While  bis 
speech  was  most  complimentary,  it  reflected  clear 
ly  the  bitter  disputes  of  the  time.  Other  speak- 
ers were  Coventor  Newman  of  Tennessee.  Cor- 
don Tanner  of  Indiana  and  Covcrnor  Dennison 
who  insisted  that  the  difficulties  between  the 
North  and  South  would  be  adjusted  within  the 
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limits  and  by  (lie  |>owcr  of  the  I'nion.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  banquet  at  the  I'urnct  I  louse 
in  which  t<*>k  part  Noo  guests.  The  principal 
inscription  on  the  walls  read  "The  States  of  the 
I  nion,— distinct  as  the  billows,  one  as  the  sea." 
Arrangements  were  in  charge  of  Hon.  I'.enjamiu 
Kggleston  an«l  at  the  ilinuer  the  niavor  presided. 
The  bill  of  fare  was  appallingly  elaborate.  The 
guests  were  re<piired  to  choose  for  instance  be- 
tween four  kinds  uf  fish.  oysters  prepared  in 
i_>  ways,  abmt  15  salads  and  cold  dislu  s.  jo 
entrees  while  the  more  solid  didics  such  as 
roast  and  name  were  aUmt  jti  in  number.  The 
toast-,  were  significant  of  the  limes.  The  first 
which  was  drank  in  si  Knee  and  responded  to  In 
Judge  Johnvui  amidst  snch  an  uproar  as  to  make- 
it  almost  ini|M>ssihlc  for  him  i(>  be  hear. I  was  as 
follows:  "The  fame  of  Washington.— a  legacy 
t< h  1  great  and  too  glorious  to  belong  to  anything 
less  than  the  whole  Continent;  it  shall  never  Ik.' 
divided."  The  toast  of  welcome  proclaimed  the 
era  of  good  feeling  ami  Senator  |-'i>k  of  Ken- 
tucky in  responding  to  it  designated  the  talk  of 
dissolving  the  I'nion  as  idle  nonsense.  Other 
speakers  wi  re  the  visiting  Coventors.  Lictitcnant- 
t.overnor  of  the  State  Uobcrt  C  .  Kirk  ami  the 
S|K-aker  K.  C.  Parsons,  the  mayor  of  Nashville. 
Mr.  Kggleston.  John  Young  Ihown  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  a  number  of  visitors.  A  glee  club 
furnished  a  number  of  songs  ami  the  banquet 
which  bewail  at  half  past  seven  terminated  at  two 
in  the  morning.  (  >n  the  following  day  the  vis- 
itors were  entertained  by  Nicholas  l.oiigworth 
who  assiste.l  by  Joseph  Longvvorth  and  W  illiam 
J.  Klagg  as  well  as  by  his  win  «'isp<  used  anions 
other  things  sparkling  catavvba  of  his  own  vint- 
age. The  quests  were  also  taken  through  Mr. 
I  .ongworth's  wine  cellars  on  Sixth  street  Wlwccii 
I'.rorulwav  and  Culvert.  In  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday  the  partv  ileparted  on  the  "Jacob  Stra 
der"  for  Louisville,  via  the  Covington  &  Lex 
ltiglon  Railroad  to  Frankf.  rrt  on  a  spe  cial  train 
ptovidcdhy  KoIk  rt  IV  llovvler.  The  decorations 
of  the  citv  <lur invc  this  excursion  are  said  to 
have  In-eii  the  ni"sl  1  lab -rate  in  the  meniorv  of 
llioM-  then  residing  lure.  The  public  buildings, 
business  hoii»es  and  a  large  numlicr  of  private 
nsid,  nces  in  all  parts  of  the  city  wen-  decorated 
with  tlai;s.  banners,  transparencies  ami  mottoes. 
The  Carlisle  I '.inkling  at  1  .urth  and  W  alnut  was 
v.ittd  the  most  su.iesxftil  in  this  particular.  The 
feature  of  the  entert.iinuieiit  was  the  tire  displav 
..11  Saturdav  morning  which  terminated  in  a  call 
to  an  actual  fire  on  Si\th  street  west  of  tin  Cin- 
cinnati. I  lauiill.  >n  \  I  >  a\  t<  n  d<  |«  1 


On  the  1st  of  March.  t8f>o.  a  very  serious  ac- 
cident hap|>ened  on  the  site  of  the  New  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Church  on  Sycamore  street  lie 
tween  Sixth  and  Seventh.  Hie  church  had  Ik-cu 
undergoing  demolition  preparatory  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  and  more  commodious  one  and 
was  about  )ial f  torn  away.  Some  30  or  40  labor- 
crs  were  employed  in  the  work  and  u|*>n  i.\  of 
these,  who  at  the  time  were  arranging  to  tumble 
down  the  north  wall,  without  a  moment's  warn 
ing  fell  the  entire  wall.  W  ithin  a  few  minutes 
I  many  hundreds  of  people  were  at  work  ctidcavor- 
j  ing  to  exhume  the  Ixxliis  of  the  men.  l.very 
one  was  killed  and  in  many  cases  the  lx«lies 
were  so  disfigured  as  to  make-  identification  diffi- 
cult. The  calamity  excited  universal  sympathy 
and  a  large  fund  was  raised  for  the  families  of 
the  survivors.  Almost  all  were  married  men 
and  the  total  of  the  surviving  members  of  the 
families  exceeded  (ki  in  nunilier. 

<  Mi  March  .25th.  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  St. 
frauds  Xavier  Church  was  laid  by  Archbishop 
I'urcell  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering,  in 
chiding  various  Catholic  societies  as  well  as  many 
<>tlu  r  t  iti/ens.  Ilishop  I'urcell  delivered  an  ad- 
dress relating  the  history  of  the  old  structure 
whose  corner  stone  laid  ^5  vears  before  was  used 
again  tin  this  occasion.  He  told  several  stories 
with  relation  to  the  old  frame  cabin  which  two 
miles  outside  of  the  city  served  as  a  place  of 
worship  for  the  early  Catholics.  This  cabin  was 
afterwards  brought  on  rollers  :a  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Si.  Iraticis  Xavier  Church. 

In  April  of  this  year  (  April  |M,  i.^«.|  the 
Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  A  -<i  niat  i<  >u 
celebrated  its  "Silver  festival"  in  honor  of  the 
completion  of  its  first  quarter  ccnturv.  The 
celebration  was  held  at  the  '  i|»-ra  House  and 
was  in  charge  of  Theodore  Cook-  file  speaker 
of  the  evening  was  W  illiam  lh->pcr.  who  gave 
a  brief  history  of  the  association  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  readings  by  the  distin- 
guished tragedian  James  I  Mutdoch  which  were 
interspersed  with  selections  by  Menter's  I'.aud. 
After  the  lilerarv  entertainment  followed  a  l«m- 
quet  and  ilk-  celebration  concluded  with  dancing 
A  citizens'  meet  mi;  held  at  the  lUirnet  Ih.iw 
on  April  _»5.  i.H/m,  was  for  the  purp  s,-  of  arous- 
ing interest  in  the  Arctic  cx|>olilion  of  C  I 
Hall,  vv  ho  expected  to  >.n ]  from  New  London  in 
a  few  weeks.  Ibis  meeting  vvas  presided  over 
bv  Mayor  I '.i shop  and  was  addressed  bv  Mi 
Hall.  Judge  f  orce.  1'iofessor  Christy  and  Cap- 
tain I  ra/er  who  bad  acr. .lnisoii.  .1  >ir  John 
I  I't.mklin  on  bis  hr*t  c\pcditi«.n.     A  c  «imiiflce 
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consisting  of  Miles  Greenwood,  John  D.  Jones, 
John  W.  Fllis.  tlcorge  H.  Hill  and  George  Domi- 
nick  was  appointed  to  raise  funds  for  the  expe- 
dition. 

Tin:  ToRSAiwi  or  i860. 

On  Monday  afternoon.  May  21.  1800,  Cincin- 
nati had  her  most  scrions  experience  with  a  tor- 
nado. The  air  grew  suddenly  dark  and  the  heavy 
clouds  to  the  southwest  were  re|>catcdly  lorn 
with  brilliant  dashes  of  lightning  and  as  the 
stonn  advanced  the  city  was  almost  engulfed  by 
the  rain.  In  a  few  minutes  immense  damage  w  as 
done.  Steeples  were  prostrated,  dwellings  over- 
thrown, roofs  whirled  on  high,  shade  trees  up- 
rooted, signs  torn  from  their  fastenings,  chim- 
neys beaten  down,  windows  burst  in  and  car- 
riages driving  along  tlx-  streets  were  overturned 
and  |R-rsons  hurled  from  their  feet.  The  roof  of 
tin-  new  office  building  of  the  Commercial  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Race  streets,  into 
which  the  staff  of  the  paper  had  just  moved,  was 
torn  off  and  large  s<x"tioiis  of  it  carried  into 
different  parts  of  the  town.  The  most  serious 
accident  was  at  the  14th  District  School  where 
the  roof  was  torn  from  the  building  and  swept  to 
the  o|x»site  side  of  the  street  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Dayton  and  Baymillcr.  This  exposed 
the  infant  department  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
storm  and  several  children  were  badly  injured, 
<ine  having  l>oth  legs  broken.  The  roof  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church  at  the  corner  of  John  and 
Clark  was  aKo  torn  off  ami  the  same  fate  befell 
a  dwelling  house  at  Lilicrty  and  John,  a  soap 
factory  on  I'oplar  near  John,  a  factory  at  W  est 
em  row  and  I'oplar  street,  a  carriage  factory  on 
Wc-lcrn  row  mar  I  tank.  I-ine  &•  Bodlev's  ma- 
chine shop  ami  many  other  buildings.  The  01- 
|H>la  was  blown  off  the  Brighton  House  and  a 
frame  brer  saloon  at  the  head  of  Dunlap  street 
disappeared  from  the  face  of. the  earth.  lite 
heavy  brick  wall  at  the  west  side  of  Keutxnt  K. 
Springer's  residence  at  Seventh  and  I  Mum  was 
blown  to  the  ground.  A  three-story  brick  build- 
ing m  process  of  erection  on  Fifth  near  Wood 
was  blown  to  the  ground  and  two  workmen 
mashed  into  an  unrecognizable  mass.  Another 
man  was  killed  in  a  brick-yard  at  Fightb  and 
Freeman.  The  roofs  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti 
lute  and  also  the  Cnitcd  States  Marine  Hospital 
were  blown  off  and  the  dome  of  the  Little  Miami 
depot  lloaled  awa\  as  if  of  feather  weight.  The 
minor  casualties  rilled  several  columns  of  the 
papers 


THE  PK1NCF.  OK  W  At. ICS. 

Among  the  events  of  the  year  i8fo  was  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  that  time  mak- 
ing a  tour  throughout,  tin-  I'nited  States  under 
the  incognito  of  Lord  Renfrew.  The  memlk-rs 
of  the  party  were  given  by  the  mayor  a  sjiccial 
invitation  to  visit  the  city  and  were  elaborately 
entertained  during  their  stay. 

The  Prince  arrived  in  the  city  on  Saturday. 
September  _»<>th.  Rooms  had  been  engaged  at 
the  I'.umet  House  to  which  he  was  immediately 
taken.  The  great  crowd  of  people  who  sur- 
rounded the  hotel  made  necessary  s|>ccial  |H>1ice 
protection;  even  the  passage  ways  of  the  hotel 
were  so  crowded  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
guests  to  make  their  way  to  their  apartments. 
When  the  Prince  and  his  party  went  out  to  drive 
in  the  morning  the  streets  were  so  blocked  as  to 
make  it  almost  ini|>ossible  for  them  to  get-away 
from  the  hotel.  In  the  carriage  with  him  sat  ' 
Mayor  l'.ishop.  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the 
Far!  of  Gcrmainc  and  in  the  carriages  following 
were  Lord  Lvons,  Major-General  Bruce.  Major 
Teasdale.  Captain  Gray,  Dr.  AcUand.  President 
J.  W  Sibley  of  the  Chamlter  of  Commerce.  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Torrencc  of  the  City  Council, 
Judge  Bellamy  Storer  ami  Rums  King.  Hie 
party  drove  rapidly  through  the  princi)>al  thor- 
oughfares and  finally  went  out  to  Clifton  where 
it  was  entertained  at  "Mount  St:rm."  the  beau- 
tiful resilience  of  RoIhtI  B.  Bowler.  Here  an 
elaborate  baixpiet  was  served  and  Nbtiter  and 
his  band  discoursed  various  selections  including 
of  cours,-  the  national  airs.  Thr  party  was  here 
joined  by  Bishop  Mcllvaine.  In  the  evening  a 
magnificent  lull  was  tendered  the  Prince  at  Pike's 
Opera  House.  '"There  was  present  at  the  <  >|>cra 
House  a  large  and  brilliant  assemblage.  A  more 
select  company  never  convened  to  worship  at 
Terpsichore's  shrine.  As  the  ladies  accomjKinied 
by  their  devoted  attendants  entered  the  auditor- 
ium they  ranged  themselves  in  the  lower  tier  of 
boxes.  Never  did  the  <  >j>era  House  present  a 
gaver  appearance  from  proscenium  to  proscenium 
and  at  the  rear  and  on  either  side  of  the  stage 
were  living  exotics  that  rendered  the  house  red- 
olent with  their,  grateful  |>erfnmc.  At  the  head 
of  the  grand  stairway  were  drapd  together  on 
I  the  wall  in  peaceful  confraternity  the  banners  of 
!  Fngland  and  the  I'nited  States.  The  Prince  and 
suite  made  their  entry  at  twenty  minutes  before 
ten  o'clock  accompanied  on  the  right  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  on  the  left  by  Mayor  Bishop. 
He  walked  dow  n  the  center  aisle  to  the  parquette. 
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Tlic  orchestra  played  'Cod  Save  the  Otiecn'  as 
lu-  entered  while  ilu-  assemblage  rose  to  their 
feet.  Me  retired  m  a  private  b>\  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ami  then  reappeared  which  was  a  signal 
for  commencing  the  festivities  for  the  evening. 
The  I'rince  o|Kiie<l  the  dance  with  Mrs.  Samtu-I 
\.  I'ike  as  his  partner,  and  successively  danced 
with  Miss  Rebecca  <  iroeslieck.  Miss  Mattie  I  ax  • 
lor  of  New|Kirt.  Miss  Helen  Met  irejjor  i.f  Mount 
Auburn.  Miss  Alice  Hilton  ami  Miss  K<lith  I'.ur- 
iit  t.  His  partner-,  were  selected  for  him  by  the 
tloor  managers  at  Ins  request.  He  danced  in 
everv  <piadrille  and  as  the  merry  notes  i>f  the 
music  stilled  to  silence  the  sixth  set  the  hour  of 
twelve  arrived.  The  Prince  and  Ins  party  then 
retired  highly  pleased  with  the  entertainment." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  l  J  ilances 
.111  the  programme  for  this  evening  hut  one  was 
a  waltz.  There  wen  two  jiolkas.  a  schottische.  a 
ma/ourka.  live  quadrilles  and  two  lancer>.  The 
conijio-er!.  whose  names  figured  on  the  pro- 
gram were  Strauss  (five  selections  i ,  Hntow. 
Julian.  (  lU  rst.  Tilncy.  Walhrstcin  and  I-al.it/ky . 

The  following  morning  the  royal  party  attend 
ed  divine  services  at  St.  John's  Church  at  Scxenth 
and  l'liim.  when'  llishop  Mcllvaine  conducted  the 
services  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  <  ircenleaf  of  St. 
rani's  and  Rev.  Mr  Heather  of  St.  John's  and 
■  Rev.  Mr.  ISrotison  of  Sandusky.  Here  again  the 
crowd  was  so  great  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
surround  the  church  by  police  and  at  the  end  of 
the  services  to  s|iirit  him  away  hy  a  side  en- 
trance. In  the  evening  the  Prince  left  the  city 
for  I 'it!  shun;. 

Tin:  i  m  i  ri>  SIM  i  s  i  UK 

In  Septcmlier.  tSfo.  the  I'nited  Slates  I  air 
was  held  at  the  Cincinnati  Trotting  I'ark  xvhieh 
was  on  the  line  <  i  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  \- 
ll.ntoti  Railwav  almiil  •  ight  miles  from  the  city. 
I  lie  fair  included  a  i«iwer  ball,  an  art  hall,  and 
acconiinodatioiis  for  stock  of  everv  character. 
I'hete  were  over  J.<»»i  entries  of  various  s,,rts 
and  (In  exhibition  <>t  machinery  ami  stock  was 
said  I"  have  ImiH  the  I'm  .|  ocr  seen  in  the 
coiintrx.  Tin  r.  were  also  Uniting  and  running 
race-  and  the  attendance  tan  as  high  a<  Js,<»»> 
.1  dax.     The  fair  lasted  for  seven  days. 

In  were  otgani/  d  two  charitable  insti- 

tutions which  have  Ihv.hii.  of  -teat  imp  .nance 

ill  the  cltx  hte.  The  t  lid. lien's  Home  which 
xv. is   lii-t    l.s-aleil  in   a   li  i- -ii.  nt    r..mi   .41  Mill 


street  lielovv  Third  owed  its  foundation  to  Mur- 
ray Shipley.  'Hie  Home  of  the  I'riendlcss  was 
also  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Protestant 
Homo  for  the  T'riendless  ami  1'emale  Cuanlian 
Society  for  the  purjxise  of  reclaiming  fallen 
women  and  taking  temporary  charge  of  akin 
doiH'd  infants.  'This  institution  has  always  been 
under  the  charge  of  a  hoard  of  lady  manager-, 
representing  the  various  sects  of  the  city. 

A  tire  in  August  destroyed  the  little  Cernian 
Tivoli  Theatre  in  the  third  story  of  a  building 
at  Sycamore  and  Canal  streets.  Connected  with 
this  place  of  entertainment  was  a  liecr  garden. 

I'ol.lTh  VI.   KVr.NTS  OI-  IrViO. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  one  of  tlu-  candidates  for 
the  presidency,  visited  Cincinnati  in  <  VtoUr. 
|S*"»).    A  Targe  torchlight  procession  escorted  him 

I  from  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  I  )ay  t< >n  depot 
to  the  Court  street  market  space  where  at  a 

I  meeting  presided  over  hy  (»en.  \V.  H.  l.vtle.  Mr 
Douglas.  Senator  Pugh  and  others  discussed  the 
issues  of  the  day  very  briefly. 

Another  event  of  the  year  lK<o  that  is  frequent- 
ly referred  to  is  the  visit  of  the  great  Southern 

:  tire-eater.  William  I.,  Yancey  of  Alabama,  who 
addressed  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  on  t  ictobcr 
jo,  iKfm.  at  Pike's  (  ijtcra  House.  The  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  J.  I..  Yattkr  and  Mr 
Yancey  delivered  an  address  which  as  phono 
graphically  rejvrtcd  occupies  almost  five  long  col- 
umns i.f  tine  print  in  the  papers  of  the  day  It 
was  of  course  a  speech  intensely  Southern  in  its 
character  and  the  main  interest  in  it  today  arts., 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  receive. I  with  such  en 
thusiasm  and  that  the  Opera  House  was  packed 
with  the  most  prominent  people  "f  the  couiimmi- 

I  ty  Mr.  Yanccv 's  reception  which  seems  so  cor- 
dial is  usually  contrasted  with  that  of  the  al»>- 

i  litioiiist,  Wendell   Philips,  who  was  practical]* 

;  driven  from  the  same  stage  a  little  later. 

In  the  \ovcml«cr  election  of  iSfni  the  total 
vote  cast  in  the  city  was  jf..        ,,f  vvhich  t  j.  jj*  • 

:  were  for  Lincoln,  it. 1^5  for  Douglas,  _\,i»n>  for 

1  I  Ml  and  J4J  for  P.reckenridgc.  The  election 
passed  "IT  verv  ijttieth  and  the  dav  was  free  fr<«m 
the  disorders  which  in  those  da\s  usually  accoiu 
panted  the  exercise  of  the  vluii;  privilege  In 
the  sprint;  election  the  city  had  gone  Dein.«raftc 
hv  a  tiiaj-.ritv  of  aU.nt  r.5.1  m  a  total  vol.  of  10. 
;.»> 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

FROM  THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  TO  THE 

WAR— V. 

THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 

Negro  Colonization — The  Race  Riots  op  1841  —  Abolitionists  in  1842 — Thk  Van  Zandt  and 
Watson  Casks  —  Levi  Cokmn  —  Thk  "  Underground  Railway"     Eliza  Harris'  Escai'f. 
Thk  Scanlan  Moh—  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law    The  M.  Queurv  Case    A  Hearing  Bekore 
Commissioner  Carpenter —The  Rosktta  Case — The  Margaret  Garner  Case— The  Con- 
nelly Case— The  Early  Case. 


The  general  feeling  of  the  community  with 
reference  to  the  negro  |m .pulntion  of  tile  city  and 
also  with  reference  to  slavery  at  the  South  has 
Ucn  referred  to  at  some  length  in  connection 
w  ith  tin  account  of  the  mob  of  lS,?o.  which  de- 
stroyed the  printing  office  of  the  f'htUtnlhrofusl. 
Matters  became  more  and  more  acute  as  the 
<|itev|ion  was  bound  to  recur  again  ami  again  and 
fur  the  20  years  prior  to  the  war  1'incinnati  was 
much  distraught  by  her  varying  sympathies.  The 
ciiv  was  directly  on  the  line  of  the  " I  lulerground 
Railway."  as  the  mysterious  scheme  of  aiding 
negroes  escaping  into  the  land  of  freedom  was 
called  and  the  runaway  was  a  well  known  feature 
and  mute  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  In 
no  other  citv  of  the  1'nion  was  the  situation 
more  difficult  and  nowhere  did  tin-  events  h  ailing 
up  to  the  gradual  change  of  smtimcnt  in  the 
North  follow  each  other  so  frequently. 

XI  I.KO  (  Ol.ONIZ  VTIO.N". 

An  illustration  of  the  discus*  ions  that  were 
constantly  taking  place  on  live  burning  question 
of  slavery  is  given  in  a  notice  published  in  the 
daily  papers  on  January  7.  |NV).  signed  by  Judge 
I    I'.urnet.  Daniel  <  iano  and   |c<s.    Justin-  and 


calling  attention  to  a  course  of  lectures  against 
abolitionism  which  yyerc  being  delivered  in  Col- 
lege  Hall  by  a  Mr.  How.  According  to  this 
notice  the  object  of  the  lectures  was  to  bring  the 
doctrine  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  S«iciety 
to  the  lest  "of  Scripture,  of  Justice,  of  Philos- 
ophy, of  l"x|R-ricnce  and  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  I'nited  States"  ami  in  the  view  of  the  gen 
tletnen  signing  the  notice  the  lectures  could  not 
fail  to  produce  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  maintained. — that  is  to  sav  of  the  futil- 
ity of  any  interference  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  .    (  i,a;cttc,  January  12.  iK.W. ) 

Another  evidence  of  the  universal  interest  was 
the  "Abhorrence  Meeting"  called  it  is  said  on 
suggestion  of  Robert  T.  Lytic  n>  show  the  ab- 
horrence of  th<  citizens  to  the  doctrines  of  al>o- 
lition.  This  was  held  March  cj.  iH^).  at  the 
Court  House  ami  was  presided  over  by  David 
(iriffin.  Ceneral  Lytic  was  the  principal  speaker 
and  resolutions  offered  by  him  wire  to  the  effect 
that  the  colonization  plan  was  the  only  sure  and 
safe  and  feasible  project  to  avoid  the  ills  of 
slavery  and  that  the  abolitionists  were  pursuing 
a  course  calculated  to  prevent  all  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  colored  race. 
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Another  meeting,  held  al  the  chajkl  of  tin-  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  February  iKth,  presided  over 
by  Judge  Uurint  endorsed  the  object  of  the  Am- 
erican Colonization  Society  ami  organized  a 
l>ranch  of  the  society  for  Hamilton  County.  The 
coinniittee  on  nominations  was  Robert  I*.  Lytic, 
Joseph  Craham,  Hczekiah  Flint  ami  K.  1!. 
Rccdcr.  Among  the  officers  were  Jacob  Unmet, 
president,  Josiah  l-awrcncc,  Rev.  |.  T.  Urooke. 
Rev.  T.  A.  Mills.  Rev.  I..  I.,  liam'line.  Rev.  M. 
M.  Ilenkle,  Rev.  S.  W.  Lyon.  vice-presidents. 
W  illiam  <  ireene.  secretary  ami  Fphraim  Robhins. 
treasurer.  Among  tin'  managers  were  Rev.  Will- 
iam II.  McCuffcv.  I'.  S.  Sviiunes.  II.  ]•'..  Spencer. 
Ceorge  W.  Neff.  N.  C.  Read.  H.  Woodruff  ami 
William  Tift.  The  purposes  of  ibis  organization 
were  by  its  constitution  to  ai<l  in  the  coloniza- 
tion in  Africa  of  the  colored  race  ami  freed 
slaves.  This  general  inoveuiettt  was  regarded  by 
the  aliolitionists  as  a  dangerous  obstacle  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom. 

That  there  was  some  opposition  to  slavery 
often  at  the  excuse  of  the  loss  of  business  and 
social  position  is  shown  by  a  meeting  held  al  the 
Court  Hons*-  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  5. 
tK4t.  for  the  purpose  of  pretesting  against  slav- 
ery and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. At  this  meeting  Samuel  Ix'vvis  presided  ami 
I).  F.  Meader  and  W.  T.  Truman  acted  as  sec- 
retaries and  resolutions  were  prepared  by  Nathan 
( iuilford. 

THE  RACE  RIOTS  OF   184 1 . 

<  »n  June  25.  1S41.  Cornelius  P.nrnett.  his  three 
sons  and  three  other  persons  were  haled  In-fore 
a  magistrate  charged  with  assault  and  battery 
■i|ton  a  constable.  Rolurt  Ulack  and  a  Kentucky 
slave  owner.  The  mulatto  slave  had  escaped 
across  the  river  and  was  traced  to  Uumett's 
house  on  Fifth  street  Iklvvccn  Walnut  and  Vine. 
Here  (Ik  constable,  who  was  in  search  of  him. 
and  the  master  attempted  to  take  the  slave  but 
were  resisted  bv  Uurnctt.  bis  S4>ns  ;m<|  tlk-  others 
of  the  part\.  During  the  scunli  the  slave  was 
taken  awa>  and  carried  ln-fore  Ceorge  Avres 
where  be  acknowledged  himself  a  slave  and 
agreed  to  r<  turn  to  Kcntuckv.  Uurnctt  and  his 
associates  \\<re  lioiind  over  for  the  assault  and 
u|n>n  refusing  to  give  bail  in  the  sum  of  .$>;.nm 
tin  v  wi-re  committed  to  tail.  Alter  the  scuttle 
in  the  house,  a  m.  -h  coll,  vted  nlv.iit  the  place  and 
for  a  time  violence  was  fear«'d  but  the  crowd  was 
dispersed  b\  the  slurilT  without  doing  any  in- 
jury .  .tlvcr  thin  breaking  a  few  panes  of  gli^s. 
Alter   supper  tune  th<    mob  gathered  again  at 


Uumett's  house  to  the  nuinlier  of  several  hundred 
and  were  dispersed  only  after  addresses  In  Squire 
Doughty  and  Mr.  Avery,  the  sheriff,  and  assur- 
ances that  Uurnctt  ami  his  associates  were  in 
jail. 

The  (iaccttc  says  that  the  mob  was  rather 
courted  than  shunned  b\  Uurnctt  who  was  "a 
mischievous  and  swaggering  Fnglishman  oftcner 
in  trouble  of  this  kind  than  half  the  other  abo- 
litionists of  the  citv  together."  He  was  dis- 
countenanced by  the  leading  and  intluential  abo- 
litionists  who  relied  U|>on  moral  |>ersuasion  to 
accomplish  the  reform  they  hoped  for  and  ob- 
jectrd  to  acts.  This  trilling  occurrence  called  for 
much  discussion  in  the  j>apcrs  of  the  South  which 
bad  a  tendency  to  solidify  the  anti  slavery  sen- 
timent of  the  city.  Among  those  who  had  oh 
jeeted  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  violence  of 
lluriiett.  many  resented  the  .Southern  theory  that 
it  was  the  business  of  the  city  officers  to  track 
slaves,  The  papers  felt  it  necessary,  however, 
a  s|w>rt  time  afterwards  to  disclaim  any  connec- 
tion between  this  Uurnctt  and  the  family  of 
Judge  Unmet,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tin-  abolitionist's  name  was  spelled  with  a  double 
"t."  In  the  riot  of  the  following  Septcinln-r, 
Unnu-tt's  establishment  was  wrecked  by  a  mob. 

Another  of  the  terrible  riots  that  have  formed 
so  large  a  part  of  the  history  of  Cincinnati  t««'k 
place  in  ScptcmUr,  1X41.  and  for  several  davs 
the  citv  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless  mob  vary- 
ing in  nunilx-rs  from  joo  to  1.5m  |>coplc.  Hie 
old  antagonism  to  the  negroes  was  the  cause  and 
a  <|iiarre|  between  a  party  of  Irishmen  and  sonic 
negroes  on  the  comer  of  Sixth  and  Uroadwav 
the  invasion.     Two  or  three  of  each  party  were 
wounded  in  the  affray.    The  following  night  the 
quarrel  was  taken  up  again  and  a  little  alter 
midnight  a  large  party   armed  with  clubs  and 
boulders  attacked  a  house  on  McAllister  street 
just  east  of  Uroadwav  Ixtwccn  Fourth  and  Filth 
struts,  which   was  used  as  a  negro  hoarding 
house.    Tlk  \  demanded  the  surrender  of  a  negro 
whom  thes   thought  was  secreted  in  the  house 
and   accompanied   their   ilemands   with  threats 
[  agaiii-t  the  negro  race  in  general.    As  this  was 
a  mgro  neighlmrlx « »l.  tlx  mob  was  resisted  be 
!  the  colored  |KopK    and  a  free  •"iglit  ensued  and 
i  several  mote  were  wounded  on  each  side.  Again 
j  on  thi-  follow  ing  night  du  re  w  a«  more  s  iob-ncc  in 
J  Lower  Market  and  several  bov  >  wer<  wounded, 
,<ne  (pule  hadlv  with  a  knife     Uv  this  time  what 
had  Ixni  nighth   broils  develo|H-d  into  a  riot 
and   In  lav    a1»>ut  eight   o'clock   in  ll»e  morn- 
1  ing  a  mob  o  tnp<  -.d  largely  ,.f  river  mm  and 
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Kentucky  toughs  took  possession  of  the  Fifth 
street  market  where  is  now  the  esplanade,  where 
they  so  terrorized  the  police  and  citizens  as  to 
Ik-  unmolested.  They  were  armed  with  club* 
and  stones  and  weapons  of  various  sorts  ami 
finally  marched  in  a  regular  procession  toward* 
Sixth  and  I '.roadway,  where  they  attacked  a 
negro  confectionery  located  next  to  the  Jewish 
Synagogue.  They  demolished  the  doors  and 
win. lows  of  the  establishment,  hut  their  work  of 
destruction  was  very  soon  stopped  by  the  arrival 
of  a  number  of  negroes  provided  with  firearms. 

The  well  known  lawyer.  J.  \\  .  I'iatt,  dure 
upon  addressed  the  crowd  and  endeavored  to 
prevail  u|x>u  them  to  roped  the  law  and  dis- 
|*-rsc.  He  was  greeted  with  angry  shouts  and 
a  volley  of  stones.  Thereti|*on  Mayor  Da  vies 
attempted  to  address  the  crowd,  but  bis  remarks 
were  greeted  with  savage  yells.  "Down  with 
him!  Knn  him  off  I"  and  oaths  and  exhortations 
to  the  mob  to  move  onward.  The  disturbers 
seemed  in  the  main  to  be  outsiders,  river  rats 
and  boat  hands.  Regardless  of  the  appeals  of  the 
mayor  and  I'iatt.  they  repeatedly  advanced  to 
charge  the  negroes  with  stones  and  were  again 
and  again  met  by  volleys  from  the  latter*s  pistols. 
Many  were  wounded  on  both  sides  and  many 
were  reported  as  being  killed.  The  negroes  fired 
into  the  crowd  a  number  of  times,  unjustifiably 
according  to  the  contemporary  account  but  very 
naturally  and  properly  as  viewed  at  the  present 
day.  AW>ut  one  o'clock  that  night  the  mob  pro- 
cured an  iron  six-|x>undcr  cannon  from  some 
place  along  the  river  and  loaded  it  up  with  W>ilcr 
pnnchings  and  missiles  of  all  kinds.  Against  the 
exhortations  of  the  mayor  and  others,  they  hauled 
it  to  the  scene  of  action  and  posted  it  along 
I  (roadway  pointing  down  Sixth  street.  There 
was  still  a  good  deal  of  yelling  but  not  so  much 
firing,  as  main  of  the  negroes  had  fled  to  the 
hills.  The  cannon  was  discharged  several  times, 
which  called  for  an  answering  tire,  filling  tin 
streets  as  was  then  supj«>sed  with  killed  and 
wounded,  although  it  was  never  learned  how 
manv  were  killed.  About  two  o'ekvk  the  mili- 
tary wlvo  had  been  called  out  bv  the  mayor  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  of  disorder  and  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  semblance  of  quiet.  For  the  whole 
of  the  next  day  the  neighborhood  was  patrolled 
bv  the  militia  and  kept  under  martial  law.  I  he 
negroes  were  kept  within  Ixninds  and  the  whites 
kept  out  <m  Saturdav  morning  a  meeting  of 
citizens  was  held  at  the  Court  House.  The 
mayor,  sheriff  and  other  shakers  addressed  the 
citizens  and  resolutions.  rejN.rtcd  by  _|   U  .  I'iatt, 


J.  C.  Avery,  l!.  Storcr,  D.  T.  Disney  and  others, 
were  passed  disapproving  all  mobs  and  asking 
the  civil  authorities  to  stop  the  violence,  but 
adding  fuel  to  the  flame  by  discountenancing  abo- 
litionists, whose  proceedings  they  viewed  with 
abhorrence  The  citizens  in  those  days  seemed 
more  afraid  of  offending  the  slaverv  adherents 
than  of  lawlessness  of  the  criminal  elements.  The 
Citv  Council  held  a  special  session  t<>  consider 
the  situation  and  to  devise  measures  to  vindicate 
(lie  majesty  of  the  law  and  reestablish  |h:h  e. 
The  negroes  held  a  meeting  in  their  church  in 
which  they  made  statements  to  the  mayor  and 
citizens  that  they  would  do  alt  within  their  power 
to  maintain  good  order  and  to  suppress  impru 

I  deuce  on  the  part  of  their  own  people.  They 
stated  that  they  were  willing  to  conform  to  tin- 
law  of  1K07  and  give  bonds  required  by  that  act 
or  to  leave  the  State  in  a  specified  time.  They 
tendered  their  thanks  to  the  max  or.  watch,  offi- 
cers and  gentlemen  of  the  citv  for  the  efforts 
made  to  save  their  property,  their  lives,  their 
wives  and  children.    The  nir.b.  however,  and  its 

j  leaders  continued  to  keep  the  streets  and  no 
serious  effort  stems  to  have  Wen  made  to  arrest 
than  or  disperse  them.  About  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  mayor  of  the  city  ami  sheriff 
of  the  county,  accompanied  by  the  marshal  and 
police,  proceeded  to  Sixth  and  liroadway.  sur- 
sonnded  by  soldiers  to  keep  the  mob  in  the  liack- 
ground.  They  received  Winds  for  a  number  of 
negroes  and  gave  them  |K-rmission  to  go  away 
with  their  sureties,  who  were  among  the  most 
respectable  citizens.  As  they  attempted  to  leave, 
the  mob.  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  soldiers, 
required  them  to  return.  Thereupon  it  was  de- 
cided to  form  the  male  negroes  in  a  W*ly  to  take 
them  to  jail  for  protection.  Two  hundred  ami 
fifty  to  three  hundred  of  them  formed  in  a  com- 
pact WhIv.  surrounded  bv  soldiers  and  officers, 
ami  marched  to  prison  accompanied  by  a  dense 
mass  of  men.  women  and  W.ys.  who  filled  the  air 
with  'banning  yells  and  threats.  Here  the  |n«>r 
negroes,  separated  from  their  families,  were 
lodged  for  several  da\s  aud  the  crowd  for  a 
time  dispersed.  I'be  military  was  ordered  out 
at  nightfall  ami  with  the  firemen  assisted  the 
police.  <  Iyer  eighty  citizens  enrolled  themselves 
as  aides  and  deputies  and  the  marshal  and  tlu- 
troop  of  lior^e  and  several  of  the  vol- 
unteer infantry  companies  remained  on  duty 
during  the  night,  some  guarding  the  jail 
and  others  being  posted  near  the  battle- 
ground. The  disturbance  was  by  no  means  over, 
however,    for    as    Sunday    morning  dawned 
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ihr  mob.  which  seemed  to  have  been  regu- 
larly organized,  began  its  operations  once 
more.  To  distract  the  attention  of  the  police, 
attack  was  made  simultaneously  on  a  number  of 
different  points.  The  printing  office  of  the  I'hil- 
(iitthropist  was  i>ne  of  the  first  |>oints  chosen. 
»  >ncc  more  the  establishment  was  sacked  and 
the  press  broken  up  and  carried  into  the  street 
and  down  Main  street  to  the  river,  into  which  it 
was  thrown.  The  military  appeared  in  the  alley 
near  the  office  and  stopped  the  mob  for  a  time, 
but  as  soon  as  they  withdrew  the  work  of  de- 
struction continued.  A  number  <>f  nrgro  houses, 
including  the  negro  church  on  Sixth  street,  were 
broken  into  and  windows,  doors  and  furniture 
completely  destroyed.  An  effort  was  made  also  to 
destroy  the  printing  establishment  of  Truman  4 
Smith  at  No.  150  Main  street.  Tliey  were 
driven  from  this,  however,  by  the  police  and 
shortly  afterwards  they  quieted  down  and  dis- 
jHrscd.  more  from  exhaustion  than  from  any 
other  reason.  The  excitement  continued  for 
some  days  and  the  <  iovcriior  of  the  State.  'Iliomas 
t  'orwin,  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  city,  where 
he  issued  a  proclamation.  A  committee  of  safety, 
including  tl>c  mayor,  sheriff,  president  of  the 
Council  and  Ceorge  \V.  Jones  ami  David  T. 
Disney,  was  ap|>ointed  to  confer  with  him.  In 
this  affair,  in  winch  twenty  or  thirty  p<x>plc  were 
seriously  wounded  and  several  probably  killed 
and  forty  of  the  mob  arrested,  the  principal  in- 
spiration seems  to  have  come  from  Kentucky. 
i  >n  that  side  of  the  river  bonfires  were  lighted 
and  every  manifestation  of  satisfaction  was  in- 
dulged in  by  shouts  and  in  other  ways.  The 
whole  performance  was  of  the  most  cowardly 
character  and  after  the  men  had  lR-eti  disarmed 
and  taken  to  prison  for  safe-keeping,  under  a 
solemn  pledge  that  their  wives  and  children 
should  be  protected,  a  band  of  white  men  were 
iK-rinitted  to  renew  their  brutal  attacks  on  these 
women  and  children.  The  affair  was  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  in  the  history  of  a  city  noted 
for  its  helplessness  in  times  of  mob  violence. 
i(o»r.-r/.\  SeptemUr  o. 

This  mob  of  lS.ji  was  the  occasion  of  a  pro 
longed  discussion  in  tlx-  newspapers  of  the  time. 
The  statement  of  the  pape  rs  that  it  was  actuated 
lis  Southerners  called,  of  course,  for  verv  bitter 
comment  on  the  part  of  the  Kentucky  papers. 
The  (ojtci/c.  in  an  effort  to  explain  the  causes, 
estimates  that  the  number  of  negroes  in  the  city 
<lnl  not  c\eee.!  .!.(«*>.  Many  of  these,  whose 
usual  1  iv.plov  merit  was  on  the  ri\er.  had  U«n 
out  of  yy..rk  by   reason  of  the  low    water  The 
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idle  negroes,  too,  resented  the  charges  of  the 
whites  that  they  had  been  active  in  aiding  in  the 
escape  of  slaves.  The  I'.urnett  case,  which  has 
already  Ix-cn  mentioned,  as  well  as  other  cases, 
hail  a  tendency  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  lhir- 
nett  was  "tried  and  convicted  and  punished.  In 
August  a  (iennan.  defending  his  blackberry 
jKitch,  was  attacked  by  a  numlnT  of  negToes  and 
cut  to  death.  A  little  later  a  white  woman,  re- 
turning from  the  sick  l»cd  of  a  friend,  was  as- 
saulted by  two  negroes  on  liroadway  early  one 
morning.  Another  circumstance  was  the  frolick- 
ing and  singing  of  the  idle  negroes  on  McAllis- 
ter and  Sixth  streets.  Then.  too.  there  was 
printed  in  the  city  an  abolition  paper,  altlxwgh 
few  of  those  following  abolition  doctrines  were 
known  to  the  d'arc/fr.  Most  of  the  abolitionists, 
said  the  chronicler,  were  quiet  and  orderly  citi- 
zens, but  some  few,  generally  foreigners,  were 
fanatics. —  perfect  monomaniacs.— whose  conduct 
excited  universal  reprehension.  Several  slaves 
may  have  escaped  from  their  masters  to  (  Uuo 
and  may  have  been  aided  by  some  tew  individuals 
although  the  (.<;rc//c  was  careful  to  state  that  it 
knew  of  no  such  aid  and  that  there  were  but 
few  who  would  aid  fugitives  or  interpose  any 
ohslacle  to  the  master's  reclamation  of  bis  prop- 
erty. 

The  result  e>f  the  riot  yvns  the  organization  of 
a  citizens'  police  force  composed  of  thirty  to  forty 
middle  aged  and  active  resident  citizens  in  each 
ward,  who  were  to  lie  armed  ami  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  turn  out  to  quell  riots. 
The  general  spirit  of  lawlessness  was  indicated 
by  an  attempt  to  hum  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  on  Church  street  Utween  Kace 
and  Kim. 

In  1  >ctol>cr  of  this  same  years  the  Western 
Methodist  Anti-Slavery  Convention  held  its  meet 
j  ing  in  Cincinnati.  No  church  of  its  own  denom- 
ination was  willing  to  open  its  doors  to  it  and 
it  was  ohligcd  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the 
I '.apt  1st  Church.  This  meeting  had  for  its  chair 
man  H«  11   Samuel  l.cwis. 

Alt.  HI  1  loNIS  I  S   IS    1 84  2. 

In  tin  vear  iS|j  a  pa|*r  known  as  the  Anli 
.  Il'i  'Uti.iwsl  piihlished  m  I  mcinnati  gave  a  list 
of  abolitionists  in  the  city  for  the  purjiose  of 
informing  Sontlu  riiers  ami  enabling  them  to 
avoid  carrying  their  trade  with  these  people 
The  list,  which  is  now  a  roll  of  honor,  uulude-d 
the  foil. .wing:    Thomas  Morris,  attorney;  Nich 

t  ..!<s  I  ...n-yy  orth.  pr..|.ert\  hoMer.C    llailcv.  Jr  . 

'  t  ■  !it.  -r  I'h  uiuilu,  >'r,/ .   S.inuii  I    V  Mhy.  printer 
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•  •n  tlu-  same  paper;  Rev.  W  illiam  H.  HrisltaiK.- ". 
l\  i  v.  <  .corgc  Hlanchard ;  Janus  Dean,  shoe- 
maker:  Ccorgc  D.  Fry,  secretary  Anti-Slavery 
Smuty:  Harvey  Hall,  attorney:  E.  V.  I'.rtisli, 
l>,  IV  l-'orcst.  tinware;  C.  Donaldson,  eve;  David 
Williams.  W  illiam  Carson.  C.  M.  Merrill.  N.  !1. 
Merrill.  Salmon  1".  Chase.  Samuel  Lewis.  Amos 
Moore,  tanner ;  H.  Miller,  stove  store;  A.  Kel- 
logg, auctioneer;  Murphy  &  Son.  grocers;  A.  W. 
Hicks,  shoemaker;  William  I  limey,  notary; 
Caleb  S.  I'.urdsal.  William  Lewis.  Joseph  N. 
Iliteston.  James  Blin,  Rev.  Dr.  Park  an<l  Jabe/ 
Key  nuh  Is. 

I  1 1 K  VAN   ZANHT  AM)  WATSON  C\Sr,S. 

In  this  same  year  ( 1X42 1  occurred  another 
lamous  fugitive  slave  case,  that  of  John  Van 
Xandt.  Van  Xandt  hail  Incn  a  Kentuckian  but 
he  had  turned  abolitionist  and  his  small  farm 
mar  the  city  was  known  as  a  station  of  the 
■Cnderground  Railway."    On  the  day  of 

April  nine  slaves  who  hail  escaped  from  Horton 
Jones  of  Kentucky  landed  on  the  Ohio  side  and 
were  found  on  the  road  on  Walnut  Hills  by  Van 
Xandt  as  he  was  driving  home.  Van  Zand l  hail 
the  party  climb  into  his  covered  wagon  and  one 
of  them  sat  on  the  box  and  drove.  When  they 
/cached  a  |>oint  about  15  miles  out  of  the  city, 
they  were  stopjH'd  by  two  persons,  called  by 
Chase  "lmld  villains."  who  carried  off  eight  of 
the  slaves  to  Kentucky.  Andrew,  the  driver, 
the  ninth,  escaped.  The  two  "bold  villains"  had 
no  authority  from  their  master  or  any  one  to 
interfere  and  thereupon  Chase  procured  their 
prosecution  for  abduction,  but  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  interest  of  the  officials  and  public  senti- 
ment generally  they  were  acquitted.  Jones,  the 
owner  of  the  slave,  afterwards  brought  suit  for 
the  value  of  the  runaway  slave  Andrew  and  for 
the  expense  of  recapturing  the  others  and  an- 
other suit  to  recover  the  penalty  allowed  by  the 
law  of  iju},  against  a  |  person  who  harlxorcd  a 
fugitive.  The  cases  were  tried  in  July,  1842, 
in  the  Cuited  States  Court  In-fore  Judge  McLean. 
Chase  and  Thomas  Morris  defended  Van 
Xandt.  but  the  court  held  against  them  and 
Van  Xandt  was  obliged  to  pay  $l,Jt)0 
damages.  In  the  other  case  W  illiam  H.  Seward 
associated  himself  with  Chase  in  the  argument 
in  tlx  Supreme  Court.  '  Van  Xandt.  however,  was 
iH.iten  and  obliged  to  pay  ihe  damages  and  ex- 
]K-uses. 

A  slave  case-  of  considerable  interest  was  that 
concerning  Samuel  Watson,  who  went  on  shore 


in  January,  1K45.  from  a  steamer  laying  at  land 
iug.  The  case  was  taken  up  by  Chase  by  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  the  <  >hio  Supreme  Court  on 
the  ground  that  the  escape  was  made  within  tin- 
low  water  mark  and  therefore  undoubtedly  within 
the  territory  of  ( )hio.  Judge  Read  decided 
against  Chase  on  the  ground  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  steamers  navigating  the  ( >hio  was,  as  far  as 
slavery  was  concerned,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
As  a  result  when  the  abolitionists  lteld  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  1840  they  dropped  Judge  Read 
from  the  bench. 

This  was  the  year.  too.  that  the  Southern  and 
Western  Anti-Slavery  Convention  was  held  in 
the  city. 

LKVI  (  Oi  l  in. 

With  the  arrival  in  Cincinnati  on  April  _>_\ 
1X47.  of  Levi  Coffin,  this  city  tVcame  the  most 
important  station  on  the  "Cnderground  Kail- 
way."  Coffin  was  of  Nantucket  ancestry  but 
born  in  North  Carolina  in  i~<)K  J  lis  Ouaker 
training  early  enlisted  his  sympathies  in  In-half 
of  the  slaves  and  in  iXjo  he  opened  a  store  in 
Wayne  County.  Indiana,  to  which  came  many 
runaways.  The  anti-slavcrv  interests  Ingan,  a 
few  years  later,  the  agitation  of  the  "frce-lalfor 
goods"  movement  and  at  a  convention  held  in 
Salem,  Indiana,  in  1K46,  Coffin  was  chosen  to 
open  a  store  for  such  goods  in  Cincinnati.  His 
undertaking  proved  quite  successful  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition  and  his  laliors  in  In-half  of  tin- 
slaves  increased  with  the  increased  opportunities 
of  a  large  border  city.  He  came  to  In-  known 
as  the  president  of  the  "Cnderground  Kailway" 
and  as  such  he  gained  a  world  wide  reputation 
After  the  war  he  assisted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Freedimn's  1'ureau  and  went  to  KurojH-  in 
In-half  of  this  institution.  He  died  in  Avondale 
near  Cincinnati.  September  10,  1X77. 

Mr.  Coffin  says  in  his  "Reminiscences"  (page 
JV7)  that  he  had  hoi  nil  to  find  in  Cincinnati 
enough  active  workers  to  relieve  htm  from  fur- 
ther service  but  that  he  soon  found  that  he  would 
have  more  to  <l<>  than  ever.  Hie  abolitionists 
whom  he  had  known  at  the  time  of  his  former 
trips  had  died  or  moved  away  and  when  he  ar- 
rived in  the  city  in  1847  he  found  that  fugitive 
slaves  generally  took  refuge  among  the  colored 
people  and  were  often  captured  ami  taken  back 
to  slavery.  The  colored  jn-oplc  were  not  good 
managers  in  such  affairs  and  the  white  people, 
however  friendly  they  might  be.  were  too  timid. 
Abolitionists  were  so  unpopular  both  in  religious 
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and  |>olitical  circles  thai  to  work  openly  would 
involve  a  loss  m  business  ami  Mnial  ]x>>ition. 
To  quote  his  own  words  : 

Till   "l  SI>I.K,,Uol  NIJ  RAILWAY." 

"I  wfts  personally  acquainted  with  all  the 
active  ami  reliable  workers  on  the  I ndcrgrouud 
Railroad  in  the  city,  both  colored  and  white. 
There  were  a  few  wise  and  careful  managers 
anion),'  the  colored  itcople,  but  it  was  not  safe  to 
trust  all  of  them  with  the  affairs  of  our  work. 
Most  of  them  were  too  careless,  and  a  few  were 
unworthy — they  could  U  bribed  by  the  slave 
hunters  to  betray  the  hiding  places  of  the  fugi- 
lives.    1     *    -  '  We   were   soon   initialed  into 

I  udcrground  Railroad  matters  m  Cincinnati,  and 
did  not  lack  for  work.  <  »ur  willingness  to  aid 
the  slaves  was  m«hi  known,  and  bardlv  a  fugitive 
came  to  the  city  without  applying  to  u>  for  as 
sistance.  There  seemed  to  be  a  continual  in- 
crease of  nuiawavs.  and  -uch  wa~  the  vigilance 
of  the  pursuers  that  I  was  obliged  |o  devote  a 
large  share  of  time  from  nn  bu-ine-s  to  making 
arrangements  lor  the  concealment  ami  safe  con- 
veyance of  the  fugitives.  Thev  sometimes  came 
to  our  door  frightened  and  panting  and  in  a 
destitute  condition,  having  fled  in  such  haste  and 
fear  that  they  had  no  time  to  bring  any  clothing 
except  what  thev  had  on.  and  that  was  often 
vcrv  scant  The  excuse  of  providing  suitable 
clothing  for  them  when  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  go  on  immediately,  or  of  feeding  them  when 
thev  were  obliged  lo  be  concealed  b»r  davs  <ir 
weeks,  was  very  heavy.  Added  to  this  was  the 
cost  of  hiring  dams  when  a  party  of  fugitives 
had  to  lie  coiiveved  out  of  tlie  city  by  night  to 
some  rnderground  Railroad  depot,  from  twenty 
to  thine  miles  distant.  The  price  for  a  two 
horse  team  on  stub  occasions  was  generally  ten 
dollars,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  teams  were 
required.  \\ ,-  generally  hired  these  teams  from 
a  certain  ( jirman  livery  stable,  sending  some  irre- 
sponsible though  honest  colored  man  to  procure 
them,  and  always  sending  the  monev  lo  pay  for 
lb,  in  in  a<lvainv.  'The  people-  of  the  livcrv  stable 
s.rmed  to  understand  what  tin  teams  were 
wanted  for.  and  asked  no  rpiestioiis.     *     ■  • 

"1  .earning  that  the  runawav  slaves  often  ar- 
rived aliiio-t  destitute  of  clothing,  a  nutnt>or  of 
the  benevolent  ladies  of  tin   citv — Mrs.  Sarah 

II  l  rnst.  Mt-s  Sarah  <  ».  l\rn«l.  Mrs.  Henrv  Mil- 
ler. Mrs.  l>r.  Avdeloti,  Mrs.  Julia  llarwool.  Mrs. 
Amanda  I".  Foster.  Mr-.  KlizaU'th  Coleman. 
Mrs  Marv  Mann.  Mrs  Mary  M.  Guild.  Mi«s 
K.    Ktncry,    and    others—  organized    an  Anti- 


Slavery  Sewing  Society,  to  provide  suitable 
clothing  for  the  fugitives.  After  we  came  to  the 
city,  thev  met  at  our  house  every  week  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  wrought  much  practical 
go<xl  by  their  labors. 

'"<  >ur  house  was  large,  and  well  adapted  foi 
secreting  fugitives.  Very  often  slaws  would  he 
concealed  in  up|»er  chambers  for  wccV,s.  without 
the  boarders  or  frequent  visitors  al  the  house 
knowing  anything  alx»ut  it.  Mv  wife  had  a  quiet, 
unconcerned  way  of  going  alxmt  her  work.  a> 
if  nothing  unusual  was  on  hand,  which  was  cal 
ciliated  to  lull  every  suspicion  of  those  w  ho  might 
Ik-  watching,  and  who  would  have  been  at  once 
aroused  by  any  sign  of  secrecy  or  mystery.  Hvcn 
the  intimate  friends  of  the  family  did  not  know 
when  there  were  slaves  secreted  in  the  hoiisr. 
unless  thfy  were  directly  informed.  When  mv 
wife  took  food  to  the  fugitives  >he  generally 
concealed  it  in  a  basket,  and  put  shiic  freshly 
ironed  garment  on  the  top.  to  make  it  look  like 
a  basketful  of  clean  clothes,  Tugitives  were  not 
often  allowed  to  eat  in  the  kitchen,  from  fear  of 
detection." 

Mr.  Coffin  tells  many  stories  of  the  e\|>ednnts 
to  which  he  was  put  in  endeavoring  to  aid  es- 
caped slaves,  t  mi  one  instance  while  two  negroes, 
evidently  plantation  hands,  were  eating  heartily 
in  the  kitchen,  the  marshal  of  the  citv  aco-m 
ivauicd  bv  two  planters  came  up  the  street.  Alter 
a  little  parleying  with  Coffin  who  in  response 
to  (]nestions  (h  scribed  the  est  aping  negroes  very 
accurately,  thev  passed  on  misled  bv  his  e<[iiiy.. 
cations.  Coffin  said  that  he  had  m-cu  two  such 
boys  not  a  half  hour  since  pa*s  hts  gate  and  thai 
they  inquired  where  the  depot  was  and  that  it 
the  marshal  would  maXc  haste  In  might  reach 
the  depot  l*forc  they  left.  This  was  all  true, 
but  be  failed  to  state  that  tin  Ik>vs  had  returned 
after  jMssing  the  gate  and  had  no  further  ns> 
for  the  depot,  as  Coffin  took  them  out  of  the  city 
in  his  buggv. 

At  another  time  a  slave  girl  from  Covington 
was  rating  her  breakfast  in  the  kitchen  and  a 
slave  hunter  was  heard  to  make  inqinri-s  ui  the 
front  part  of  the  house  The  girl  was  hustled 
up  the  back  stairway  dressed  in  the  best  black 
silk  dress  that  the  lions,-  afforded  and  on  Ixr 
head  was  put  a  fashionable  Unmet  to  which  was 
attached  a  lnavv  veil.  Thereupon  she  and  a  fel- 
low servant  passed  b-ldlv  out  of  the  front  di«>r 
and  followed  the  man  who  yy.s  inquiring  after 
her  a  part  of  the  way  until  she  came  to  a  side 
street  where  she  turned  off  lo  a  negro  settlement. 
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in  which  she  was  secreted  until  opportunity  af- 
forded itself  to  permit  her  to  csca|»c  to  Canada. 

At  another  time  slaves  crossed  the  river  at 
Uiwrvnceburg  under  the  conduct  of  a  white  man, 
John  lairtield,  a  true  friend  of  the  slave,  who 
according  t< >  Coffin  was  utterly  devoid  of  moral 
principle  in  that  he  hclicvcd  that  the  end  justi- 
fied the  means  and  that  as  slaves  were  always 
stolen  projHTty  he  was  entitled  to  steal  l»oats  or 
am  thing  else  that  might  help  to  gain  their  lib- 
erty. This  party  crossed  in  three  large,  leaky 
Itoats,  which  were  so  heavily  loaded  as  to  en- 
danger the  lives  of  all  of  them;  in  fact  as  they 
approached  the  <  >hio  Iwnk  it  Ixcamc  necessary 
for  Fairfield  to  jump  out  of  the  lw*at  and  he  sank 
to  his  waist  in  nun!  and  quicksand,  hut  he  was 
pulled  out  by  the  negroes.  Tltey  finally  reached 
the  bank  some  miles  below  the  city,  soaking  wet 
and  manv  without  shoes.  They  were  obliged  to 
walk  to  the  city,  which  they  did  not  reach  until 
daylight.  Here  they  were  concealed  in  ravines 
In-low  Mill  creek  while  Fairfield  went  to  Coffin's 
house  to  ohtain  assistance.  The  expedient  re- 
sorted to  was  certainly  a  novel  one.  Two  large 
coaches  were  hired  frotn  a  livery  stahle  anil  a 
iiniiiUt  of  colored  j>eop1c  acconi|>anied  them  in 
busies  to  the  place  where  the  fugitives  were 
concealed.  The  slaves  climbed  into  the  vehicles 
and  thereupon  a  procession  was  formed  in  the 
semblance  of  a  funeral  and  the  whole  party 
marched  solemnly  along  the  road  to  Cuminins- 
ville  to  the  Methodist  Hpiscopal  Hurving  (iround 
where  was  also  a  colored  cemetery.  They  passed 
the  cemetery  and  continued  on  the  Colcrain  pike 
to  College  Hill,  where  they  were  attended  to  hy 
Rev.  Jonathan  Cable,  a  'Presbyterian  minister. 
The  procession  was  in  fact  a  funeral,  for  when 
they  arrived  at  College  Hill  it  was  found  that  a 
voting  babe,  which  hail  Ix-en  muffled  closely  to 
keep  it  warm  and  n>  keep  its  cries  from  licing 
heard,  had  died  on  the  way.  The  party  was 
forwarded  bv  Cable,  whom  Coffin  calls  a  stixk- 
holder  in  the  "Cndergronnd  Railway."  to  West 
Klkton.  J?  to  30  miles  from  College  Hill,  which 
was  the  tir-t  'Cndergronnd  Railway"  depot 
where  always  plenty  of  locomotives  and  cars,  fig- 
uratively sjK-aking,  were  in  readiness.  After  Klk- 
ton the  first  stop  was  Newport.  Indiana,  anil 
from  this  point  they  were  forwarded  from  sta- 
tion to  station  in  two-horse  covered  wagons 
through  Indiana  and  Michigan  to  Detroit,  until 
at  last  they  reached  Canada. 

Another  story  was  that  of  a  slave  family  of  to. 
—a  man  and  wife  and  eight  children  (some 
grown).— who  lived  about  15  miles  back  of  Cov- 


ington. The  old  mother  was  a  much  trusted  set 
vant  whose  libcrtv  had  been  frequently  prom- 
ised to  her  and  who  was  itcrmittcd  to  go  to  Cin- 
cinnati from  time  to  time  with  a  wagon  ami  two 
horses  to  take  vegetables  to  market.  Though 
often  urged  to  esca|H\  she  had  refused  to  do  so 
until  she  learned  that  her  master  intended  to  sell 
some  of  her  children.  <  hie  night  her  master's 
family  had  retired  and  she  got  out  the  horses 
and  wagon  and  loaded  it  as  if  for  market,  putting 
clothing  and  bedding  beneath  the  vegetables.  She 
induced  a  little  white  boy  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  to  go  with  her,  promising  him  the 
pleasant  prospect  of  tlie  sight  of  a  large  city, 
l.arlv  in  the  morning  the  party  started  with  the 
father  and  children  concealed  under  the  clothing 
and  vegetables  and  with  the  white  boy  mounted 
by  her  side.  Whenever  they  passed  any  persons, 
she  would  hand  the  reins  to  the  l*>y,  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  mislead  any  spectators  as  to 
the  character  of  the  jvirty.  She  crossed  on  a 
fcrrv  in  safety  and  drove  to  the  house  of  a  col- 
ored friend  on  North  street,  where  the  wagon 
was  unloaded  and  the  family  scattered  to  differ- 
ent places  of  concealment.  Slie  then  drove  to 
P.roadwav  and  finally  told  the  boy  that  she  must 
go  to  market  and  that  he  must  remain  and 
watch  the  horses.  Coffin  by  this  time  had  been 
ap|iealcd  to  and  he  planned  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  team  could  Ik-  returned  without  afford- 
ing any  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  fugitives, 
A  colored  man  went  to  a  Cerman  who  could 
speak  but  little  F.nglish  and  hired  him  to  drive 
the  team  across  the  ferry  to  Covington,  where 
he  was  told  that  souk-  one  would  take  charge  of 
it.  The  plan  worked  successfully.  The  pursuing 
owner  found  his  team  with  the  little  lx>y  and  the 
Cerman  in  Covington.  He  had  the  latter  ar- 
rested, but  the  Cerman  soon  showed  entire  ig- 
norance of  any  slave  delivery.  The  police  were 
put  upon  the  search  but  failed  to  gain  any  clue 
as  to  the  fugitives.  These  last  were  taken  out 
of  the  city  in  open  daylight.  The  males  were 
disguised  as  females  and  the  females  as  males 
and  were  driven  in  elegant  carriages  from  the 
city  at  different  fioints  exactly  at  noon  when  most 
people  were  at  dinner.  In  connection  with  this 
esca|>c  Mr.  Coffin  tells  an  amusing  circumstance 
As  he  needed  money  to  defray  expenses  he  called 
at  the  p>rk  house  of  Henry  Lewis,  one  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  "Cndergronnd  Railway." 
Here  he  found  Mr.  Lewis,  his  brother  Albert  and 
M.ircellus  15.  (lagans,  at  a  later  time  Judge  (la- 
gans, but  then  Henry  Lewis'  bookkeeper.  There 
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were  also  three  slaveholders  sitting  in  the  office. 
Mr.  Coffin  asked  for  some  money  to  help  some 
poor  people,  knowing  that  Lewi*  would  under- 
statu  I  him.  Thcrcupun  not  only  did  Lewis,  his 
brother  and  Hasans  contribute  but  the  three  Ken- 
tuckians  also  added  their  mite,  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  assisting  slaves  to  escape 
from  their  masters.  Some  tunc  later  when  some 
slaveholders  from  the  same  neighborhood  sitting 
in  Lewis'  office  were  cursing  the  abolitionists. 
Lewis  informed  them  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
their  own  neighlxirs  bad  hel|>ed  the  abolitionists 
with  their  money. 

Another  escajn-  was  that  of  Jack  and  Lucy, 
husband  and  wife,  a  very  valuable  pair  of  slaves 
living  al*»ut  a  dozen  miles  from  Cincinnati.  Their 
master  solil  them  to  a  Southern  slave  trader 
t<>  lie  taken  down  the  river,  the  greatest  calamity 
that  could  hap|H  ii  to  a  slave  family  in  those  day  s. 
Hearing  of  this  misfortune,  they  managed  to 
escape  during  the  night  by  tying  bed  clothing 
together  and  climbing  from  an  upi»ei  window. 
They  found  a  skitT  in  the  river  and  rowed  to 
Cincinnati,  where  they  wen-  immediately  brought 
to  Coffin's  house.  Mere  they  were  secreted  for 
several  weeks  and  from  a  small  window  in  the 
garret  they  would  frequently  M-e  their  master 
pa*s  the  bouse,  which  of  cotirse  was  sus|»eeted. 
Coffin  thereupon  started  out  to  raise  money  to 
a-Ms|  in  a  trip  to  Canada.  On  this  occasion  he 
seem*  to  have  asked  people  with  wlvose  senti- 
ments he  was  but  slightly  acquainted.  His  usual 
formula  was  an  in<|iiir\  as  to  whether  the  per- 
son approached  owned  stock  iu  the  "Cndcr- 
gionnd  Railway"  and  if  the  answer  was  favor- 
able lie  notified  him  that  an  assessment  had  been 
levied  on  the  stock.  The  first  merchant  gave 
him  a  dollar  and  the  second,  who  was  a  Jew  and 
bad  never  expressed  any  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject, gave  him  two  dollars  and  several  others 
gave  him  a  dollar  apiece.  A  prominent  citizen 
a  wholesale  grocer  on  Pearl  street,  was  very  in- 
dignant when  approached  and  did  not  believe  in 
helping  fugitives.  Coffin  told  him  the  story  of 
the  misfortunes  of  tnis  particular  couple  and  of 
the  gnat  re  turn  on  the  investment  realized  by  the 
stockholders  in  his  undertaking  in  the  shafH-  of 
the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  donor,  but  his  argu- 
ments seemed  in  vain  until  he  was  ahnut  to 
leave  the  store,  when  the  merchant  surreptitiously 
sb|i|K-d  some  money  into  his  hands. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  take  great  chances.  On 
one  occasion  a  pro  slavery  merchant,  profane  of 
speech  and  violent  in  temperament,  was  banter- 
ing Coffin  about  stealing  negroes  whom  he  sup- 


posed were  kept  in  the  cellar.  Theren]Nin  Coffin 
told  him  there  was  a  fugitive  at  his  house  who 
had  esca]H'd  from  Mississippi,  where  he  had  K-en 
beaten  until  the  blood  ran -down  his  back  lo- 
calise of  his  inability  to  do  the  amount  of  work 
the  overseer  expected  of  him.  lb  had  Ucii  pur- 
sued and  torn  by  dogs,  captured  and  put  in  jail 
and  had  broken  from  jail  and  finally  alter  much 
suffering  had  reached  Cincinnati  and  Coffin's 
house.  The  pro-slavery  man  was  induced  to  go 
into  the  house  and  see  him.  He  there  heard  the 
negro's  story  and  also  of  the  means  adopted  to 
assist  in  his  escape  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
contribute  a  dollar  to  the  expenses.  Coffin  frc 
uucntly  twitted  him  with  having  laid  himself 
amenable  to  tine  and  imprisonment  under  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  for  assisting  a  slave  to  cs 
cape  to  Canada. 

Another  fugitive  was  Jane,  a  handsome  shoe 
girl  who  lived  in  Covington,  where  she  was  very 
kindly  treated  as  a  house  seryant.  I'pin  1 1 1 « - 
death  of  her  old  master,  she  became  the  pro|>crt\ 
of  his  son,  who  wa»  attracted  b\  her  lxauty  and 
she  became  the  mother  of  a  little  girl,  who  was 
jierfeclly  white.  W  hen  the  girl  was  aU.ut  thrcv 
years  old.  the  master  concluded  to  >•  II  Jane  and 
hi-  own  child  down  the  river.  Jane  was  able  t  > 
escape  with  her  daughter  by  rcas««n  of  the  a-s|>t- 
ance  of  Coffin  and  finally  reached  Canada,  where 
she  married  and  lived  very  happily  for  many- 
years. 

Another  slave  girl  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Coffin's  house  at  tlx  corner  of  Sixth  and  Flm 
yvas  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Coffin,  who  attired 
herself  iu  her  most  fashionable  clothes  The  go! 
carried  a  rag  Iwby  projierly  dr<  s-,-d  and  e..v 
cred  with  a  veil  and  as  the  couple  passed  along 
they  presented  the  appearance  of  a  fashionable 
lady  and  her  nursery  maid  yyith  an  infant  in  her 
arms.  They  made  their  way  out  of  the  public 
part  of  the  city  to  a  house  of  a  friend,  where 
the  girl  was  properly  cared  for. 

Jackson,  the  pro|HTtv  of  Vice-President  King 
of  Alabama. escaped  to  Cincinnati. yvhere  for  shim- 
years  he  plie-d  his  vocation  as  a  harlxr.  Finally 
a  slave  hunter  attempted  to  take  pos^s-nm  of 
him  without  procuring  a  yvrit  a^  required  hv  law 
Accompanied  by  a  posse  of  armed  nu  n.  he  s<  i/e  d 
Jackson  one  day  at  noon  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Walnut  and  dragged  him  doyvn  the  street  to 
the  wharf  where  the  ferry  boat  Was  in  readiness 
'  As  most  <>f  the  people  of  the  store-  bad  gone  to 
dinner  at  that  hour.  Jackson's  cries  f<>r  help  were 
not  headed  and  he  was  taken  aco.-s  to  Kentucky 
and  finally  to  Alabama.     He  remained  several 
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years  in  slavery  and  finally  married  a  free  woman, 
a  creole  <>f  Mobile  who  |>osscsscd  some  prop- 
erly. Slie  was  quite  handsome  hut  dignified  in 
appearance  wuli  st rai^lit  hair  an<l  olive  complex- 
ion an. I  when  properly  attired  presented  the  ap- 
|>carancc  of  a  well-to  do  Southern  woman  of  (>o- 
sitiun.  She  disguised  her  husband,  who  was 
small,  as  a  woman,  and  the  two  went  on  l»«anl 
tlu-  regular  vessel  for  New  »  trltans  and  took 
passage  as  a  lady  traveling  on  hnsiness  accoim 
nanied  by  her  servant.  At  New  «  cleans  tin  v 
took  an  up-river  hoat  for  Cincinnati.  She  or 
clered  her  servant  alxnit  in  a  very  haughty  man- 
ner and  treated  him  at  all  limes  in  accordance 
with  his  assumed  character.  Some  of  the  South- 
ern ladns  on  Ixiard  advised  her  not  to  land  at 
Cincinnati  as  <  >hio  was  a  Frc-  State  and  under 
the  laws  of  the  Slate  all  slaves  were  free  who 
were  brought  there  by  their  owners.  <  )n  the 
(•ther  hand  some  of  the  Northern  ladi  s  advised 
the  supposed  slave  girl  °f  the  opportunity  -he 
woulrl  have  of  escaping  when  they  reached  <  >hio. 
The  supposed  mistress  expressed  confidence  in 
the  servant  and  the  servant  insisted  upon  her  de- 
votion to  the  mistress.  W  hen  the  boat  reached 
the  wharf  at  (.  incinnati.  a  carriage  was  taken 
and  they  were  driven  to  the  Dumas  House,  a 
public  hotel  kept  by  a  colored  woman.  Jackson, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  city,  had  Coffin 
sent  for  with  a  statement  that  a  lady  wished  to 
see  him  on  business.  Accompanied  bv  J <  Ji it  Hat- 
field, a  colored  man  who  had  received  a  similar 
message.  Coffin  called  in  the  ladies'  parlor,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  the  fine  looking,  well 
dressed  ereole  from  Alabama  She  was  very  \»>- 
lite  and  dignified  in  her  manner  and  told  them 
that  she  wished  to  consult  them  with  regard  to 
emancipating  her  slave  "Sal.-*  "Sal"  was  brought 
out,  hut  although  ln>th  of  tin  t  ineinnatians  had 
known  Jackson  they  failed  to  recognize  him. 
After  some  conversation  and  a  change  in  gar- 
ments Jackson  appeared  in  his  own  person  ami 
was  finally  sent  to  Cleveland,  where  his  wife 
followed  him. 

The  device  of  dressing  men  in  women's  clothes 
was  paralleled  by  the  similar  oik-  of  dressing 
women  in  men  -  clothes,  which  sometimes  r< - 
suited  m  rather  amusing  situations.  A  slave 
woman  Sally  U-longing  to  a  couple  of  maiden 
ladies  in  Covington  was  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren. Her  husband  had  been  sold  South  when 
her  youngest  child  was  but  three  months  old  and 
she  never  heard  of  him  again.  Learning  that  she 
ami  her  three  youngest  children  had  been  «o!d. 
she  succeeded  m  making  her  escape  and  secreting 


herself  in  the  house  of  a  friendly  neighbor.  A 
search  was  made  among  the  colored  jtcople  but 
the  very  proximity  of  her  refuge  to  her  former 
home  saved  her.  When  the  ardor  of  the  search 
had  abated,  she  was  dressed  in  a  man's  apparel 
of  black  summer  cloth  in  which  she  made  a 
very  presentable  appearance,  although  it  was 
rather  thin  for  the  season.  She  was  taken  across 
the  river  by  William  Casey,  a  colored  man  who 
aided  many  of  his  people  in  their  escape,  to 
Coffin's  house.  ;u  that  time  on  the  comer  of 
Franklin  and  I'.roadway.  near  Woodward  Col- 
lege, ami  arrived  there  after  midnight.  Coffin, 
deceived  hy  her  appearance,  took  her  for  a  boy. 
After  an  explanation  he  sent  her  up  to  the 
fourth  story  oi  the  house  to  die  room  of  their 
colored  hired  girl  and  n  glected  to  explain  that 
it  was  a  woman  and  not  a  man  that  was  asking 
for  lodging.  This  resulted,  in  some  confusion, 
which,  however,  disappeared  after  proper  expla- 
nations. Much  against  her  will,  as  she  was 
loath  to  leave  the  ncighlx >rh< «»\  of  her  chil- 
dren, she  was  finally  sent  to  Canada.  <  >ne  of 
her  (laughters  finally  escaped  to  Canada,  hut 
the  mother  died  before  she  ever  saw  any  of  her 
family  again. 

Another  slave  girl  living  near  New  <  )rleans 
was  so  slightly  tinged  with  negro  blood  as  to 
be  perfectly  white  and  a  while  mechanic  engaged 
in  work  in  a  sugar  mill  desired  to  marry  her. 
This  was  impossible  under  the  laws  of  that  State. 
The  girl's  master  Ucame  suspicious  of  the  re- 
lationship existing  between  the  two  and  although 
she  had  been  a  house  servant  he  sent  her  to  the 
plantations  to  work  as  a  common  field  hand.  Her 
husband  in  all  hilt  name  finally  procured  her  es 
cape  and  paid  a  man  Sj<io  to  take  her  to  Cincin- 
nati. The  man  gambled  away  the  money  ami 
when  she  arrived  at  this  city  the  captain  of  the 
lioat  attempted  to  hold  her  for  passage  money. 
Fortunately  communication  was  had  with  Coffin 
and  the  attorney  JollifTe  and  a  writ  was  obtained 
and  served  just  as  the  captain  was  alvnit  to  leave 
the  Ohio  shore  in  a  skiff  carrying  the  slave  girl 
with  him  to  Kentucky.  Judge  liurgoyiic  of  the 
Probate  Court  ordered  her  released  as  there  was 
no  proof  that  s|H-  was  a  slave.  She  was  shel- 
tered by  the  Coffins  tor  some  time  hut  finally  a 
letter  written  bv  some  of  her  friends  to  her  hus- 
band was  intercepted  and  her  whcrcalxiuts 
learned  by  her  master.  The  latter  came  to  the 
city  and  obtained  a  writ  from  United  States 
Commissioner  Pcndcrv.  but  the  marshal  let  the 
secret  out  to  a  newspaper  man  and  Coffin  was 
properly  warned.    With  the  assistance  of  P.irncy , 
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tin-  attorney,  ami  Salmon  I'.  Chase,  the  girl  was 
taken  from  Coffin's  house,  at  that  time  on  Kim 
ami  I  e-orgc.  to  a  more  secluded  place  on  .Mount 
Auburn.  She  was  dressed  in  clothes  of  much 
Litter  quality  than  her  master  had  ever  seen  her 
wear  and  accom|>anic<l  by  two  young  ladies  all 
closely  veiled  passed  her  master,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Sixth  ami  Klin  watching 
the  house.  He  was  apparently  entirely  unsus- 
picious of  the  character  of  the  people  whom  he 
saw  leave  the  house.  Her  husband  was  subse- 
quently arreted  in  the  South  while  endeavoring 
to  gain  |N»sses»ion  of  his  children,  lie  escaped  to 
Louisville  hut  was  finally  captured  there.  At  St. 
Louis,  however,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  again 
and  finally  joined  the  girl  in  .Michigan,  where 
the>  were  married  under  the  laws  of  that  State 
m  order  it>>t  to  leave  any  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  their  union.  <  >ne  of  the  children  died 
in  slavery  hut  the  other  rejoineil  the  ]>arenls 
alter  the  war. 

Another  slave  girl  who  escaped  through  Cof- 
fin's ai'l  was  so  white  and  so  absolutely  free 
from  any  trace  of  negro  hloi.nl  that  she  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  city  and  was  introduced 
hv  Coffin  to  a  large  numt>er  of  citizens,  including 
Judge  Siorer  and  other  nieinKrs  of  the  bar.  who 
wi  re  utterly  unable  to  discover  either  in  her  ap- 
jH-aranee  or  in  her  conversation  any  indication 
of  her  servile-  origin. 

Among  the  |>cop!e  who  assisted  Mr  Coffin  in 
his  efforts  to  free  so  many  from  the  curse  of 
bondage  were  Joseph  Kmerv  (the  city  mission- 
ary ).  Henry  Lewis.  John  I.  JoIlitTe.  Robert  I'.ir- 
ne>.  Salmon  I'.  (.base,  Kdward  Haryvood,  Sam- 
uel Kev  nobis.  John  11.  Coleman  and  particularly 
the  I '.unict t  family,  who  lived  on  Fifth  street. 

I  I  I7.A  HARMS'  ESi  A1K, 

Probably  the  slave  whose  escape  became  most 
known  throughout  the  world  was  Kli/.a  Harris. 
whosV  storv  was  afterwards  told  by  Mrs.  Stowe 
in  "I 'rude  Tom's  Cabin."  Mr  Coffin  and  his  wife 
were  the  originals  of  the  Quaker  family  men 
tinned  in  that  book  under  the  name  of  Halliday 
and  although  the  episodes  of  Kli/a's  escape-  hap- 
ln-ned  before  Coffin  came  to  Cincinnati  to  live- 
it  occurred  so  near  this  city  and  l»ci-ame  so  gen- 
erally known  as  to  be  a  j«art  of  the  history  of  the 
Tndergroniid  Railway"  operations  at  this  point. 
Kliza  w;is  the  property  of  a  man  who  lived  a 
few  miles  bark  of  the  river  lielow  Ripley.  Sin- 
bad  Inen  treated  kindlv  but  her  master  had  1c- 
come  involved  financially  and  she  beard  that  she 
was  to  be  serrated  from  her  two-year  old  child. 


This  determined  her  to  make  her  escape  at  once 
and  at  nightfall  she  started  with  her  child  in 
her  arms  for  the  <  >hio  River,  which  was  usually 
frozen  over  at  that  season  of  the  year.  When 
she  reached  its  Itank  at  daylight,  she  found  that 
the  ice  had  broken  up  ami  was  slowly  drifting 
by  in  large  cakes.  She  concealed  herself  in  the 
ncighliurhood  during  the  day  hut  in  the  evening 
learned  that  pursuers  were  after  her.  Although 
the  ice  had  become  more  broken  and  more  dan- 
gerous during  the  day  she  determined  to  cross 
the  river  or  jierish  in  the  attempt.  Clasping  In  r 
child  in  lier  arms  she  flashed  to  the  river  fol- 
lowed by  her  pursuers,  who  had  just  dismounted 
from  their  horses  when  they  caught  sight  of  her. 
Without  fear  of  persona!  danger,  as  she  was  de- 
termined to  drown  rather  than  1h  separated  from 
her  child,  with  her  halx.-  clasped  to  her  bosom, 
she  .sprang  to  the  first  cake  of  ice  and  from  that 
to  another  and  then  to  another.  At  times  tin- 
ice  would  sink  beneath  her.  when  she  would  slide 
her  child  to  another  cake  and  pull  herself  on  with 
her  hands  and  thus  continue  her  journey.  Sin 
became  completely  soaked  with  ice  water  and  her 
hands  were  bcnumlicd  with  cold,  but  she  made 
her  way  from  one  ice  Hoe-  to  another  until  she 
reached  the  (  >hio  side  near  Ripley,  where  slit- 
sank  exhausted.  Here  a  man  standing  on  the 
hank,  who  had  Ikcii  watching  her  with  amaze- 
ment and  horror,  assisted  her  and  shortly  after 
wards  sJu-  was  forwarded  to  Coffin's  house,  then 
a  few  miles  U-low  Cincinnati.  She  afterwards 
readied  Canada,  where  she  lived  many  years. 

Tllli  SCAN  I.  AN  MOIt. 

In  iSj  ?  Cincinnati  had  the  shame  of  harboring 
a  mob.  which  however  did  no  damage.  A  man 
from  New  <  Orleans  named  Scanlan  visited  the 
citv  ami  in  his  fanulv  was  a  httle  slave  girl 
alxmt  10  years  old,  named  I^ivinia.  The  mother 
of  ibis  child  had  carefully  instructed  her  daugh- 
ter as  to  her  rights  whenever,  with  the  consent 
of  her  father  and  master,  her  feet  touched  the 
free  soil  of  (  >hio,  She  told  her  that  if  sin-  did 
not  attempt  to  escape  whin  in  Ohio  she  would 
punish  lur  severely  on  her  return  Sin-  herself 
intended  to  escape  and  to  identify  her  daughter 
it  -he  should  meet  her  years  afterwards  in  Can 
ada  she  put  aT k  -nt  her  neck  a  small  gold  chain 
'  When  the  child  reached  <  >l:io  she  remembered 
her  instructions  and  wistfully  looked  into  the 
fare  of  each  stranger  in  the  hop:  s  of  finding  aid. 
A  colored  couple  finally  as-i*ted  her  in  escaping 
to  the  bouse  of  Samuel  Reynolds,  tin-  Quaker, 
who  lived  near  the  foot  of  Sycamore  bill,  near 
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llroadwav  iirnl  Liberty  The  little  girl  was 
drc-scd  in  U>\'s  clothe*  ami  remained  concealed 
lor  sonic  da>s  but  her  whereabouts  were  discov 

<  rt-'l.  Finally  for  lietter  safekeeping  -he  was 
mi  .veil  to  tin-  house  of  Edward  Ilarwood,  a 
m  i^lil>. rv,  wiili  whom  lived  John  U.  Coleman 
am!  family,  all  strong  ahohtioni-ts.  t  )ue  even 
iiiL;  as  the  cliil.lreit  were  pl:i\ ittj-  in  the  yard  a 
hi-;  watch  do^  was  heart!  jfmwlin^  and  taking 
ibis  as  a  warning  that  strangers  were  in  the 
nciidihorhood  she  was  called  in  ju-t  in  lime  it 
seems  to  escape  tile  ura-p  of  her  father,  who  was 
concealed  in  the  shruhl>ery.  Tile  following  nijdit 
Scaulau  walked  boldly  int..  the  luai-e  and  <le 
mande-l  hi*  child,  hut  as  he  was  unaltle  to  find 
her  he  went  after  assistance,  lie  went  down 
town  to  thi'  Alhambra  saloon  on  Third  street, 
between  Main  and  Sycamore,  whetc  alter  dis- 
pensing li<|Uor  free!)  he  succeeded  ill  uatlntin^ 
a  crowd  of  roughs  ali-.iit  him  to  assist  him  in 
catching  his  slave.  Tin-  llatwoods  and  Cole- 
man- on  the  other  hand  took  advantage  of  the 
interval  tc>  collect  their  friend-  ahout  them. 
Finally  a  larjje  crowd  gathered  alfiu  Coleman's 
house  headed  by  an  officer  notorious  for  his  zeal 
in  c-aptiirinc  slaves.    A  demand  i>n  the  |>art  of 

<  oleman  that  he  should  show  his  warrant  discon- 
certed the  officer,  as  of  course  there  wa-  110  proc 
e-s  hv  which  he  could  search  the  house  under 
such  circumstances.  The  crowd  continued  to 
increase,  however,  ouin^  to  the  speeches  and 
li.juor  of  Scanlan  am!  the  Coleman-  assisted  by 
vouni;  A  If  r.lirnett  proceeded  to  till  the  house 
with  u'mi-  and  ammunition,   fearing  thai  this 

Would  he  obliged  to  resist  violence.  The  sheriff 
of  tile  county,  John  II.  <  lerard.  had  Ik/cii  ap- 
l*aled  lo  for  protection  by  tin  Coleman-  hut  he 
had  refuse«l  any  a-sistance  with  the  statement 
that  if  they  made  thcui-clvcs  obnoxious  to  their 
rici^hMrs  thev  must  suffer  the  c  inscmtciices.  The 
htlk-  i:irl  in  the  meantime  was  once  more  clad 
in  No's  clothes  and  accompanied  hv  Mr.  Har- 
wiH)d,  Mr.  (  oleman.  Alhert  Lewis  and  others 
wa-  taken  to  the  liou-c  of  Mr.  Emery  at  the 
foot  of  the  lull.  The  howling  mob  continued  to 
■vcupy  the  streets  for  some  hours,  hut  as  tin  v 
knew  that  there  were  al»->tit  or  40  abolitionists 
all  armed  within  the  house  the*,  were  afraid  to 
make  any  attack.  Einallv  thev  drifted  down 
town  where  a  nitmbir  ot  their,  attacked  the 
liotise  of  Mr.  latrnett  on  lifth  street,  storming 
it  and  breaking  >"  'I'1'  windows.  Mr.  I'.urmtt 
collected  the  stone-  iii  barn  Is  and  ke|it  them  for 
year-  a-  specimen*  of  pp.- slavery  arguments. 
The  little  irirl  remained  at  Mr.  Emery's  for  a 


week  or  so  when,  once  more  dre—i.l  in  ho\ 's 
clothes,  she  followed  -oiue  \»>x>  who  diove  eows 
«tit  to  pasture  on  the  hills  and  was  taken  l>\  them 
to  a  station  on  the  "Cndcr^ronnd  Uailway"  and 
sent  North 

Till.  I  l  oll!\i:  M  ,\\|;  ],\W. 

As  is  well  known,  the  passage  of  the  1'uyitive 
Slave  Law  in  1S50  and  the  scenes  accompanv  m^ 
its  enforcement  involved  greater  ]»'litical  coiise 
i|Uiin'es  to  this  country  than  probably  am  other 
legislative  act  in  its  history.  I  he  irrepressible 
conllict  between  freedom  and  -lavcrv  which  ha«l 
Ueii  ^oiniL,' on  for  so  uianv  >ear-  was  brought  to 
a  climax  bv  this  brutal  law  which  in  its  horribly 
minute  details  and  in  the  rn'u-al  of  jury  trial 
was  in  the  opinion  of  the  lie*!  authorities  l»>th 
at  that  time  am!  the  present  not  only  unconsti- 
tutional but  absolutely  inhuman.  P.y  its  pto- 
vi-ions  I  "tilted  State-  commissioners  wi  re  ^iveii 
tin'  powers  of  jud-cs  yytth  relation  to  fugitive 
slaves  and  the  marshals  wen-  required  to  execute 
writ-  under  pctialts  on  refusal  of  $i,t**>  fine  or 
the  full  value  of  tin-  slave.  The  commissioner 
upon  application  was  directed  to  jjivc  the  elaiin- 
ant  a  certificate  to  enable  him  to  remove  his 
fugitive  slave  to  the  place  whence  he  had  es 
ca]H-d.  In  no  case  was  tin  testimony  of  the  fu^i 
live  to  l>e  received  and  the  certificate  of  the  com- 
mis-ioiier  was  conclusive,  thus  practically  sus- 
pending the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  pas-am 
of  the  act  i;avc  a  sudden  and  j^rcat  im|xtus  to 
the  search  for  fugitive  slaves  in  the  North, 
which  wa-  accompann d  bv  various  revolting  cir 
cunistances.  brulahlv  in  the  captors,  bl>  *  «d-hcd. 
and  attempts  at  suicide.  Main  persons  who  had 
been  resident*  of  the  North  for  years  were  sud- 
denly seized  and  taken  South  as  fugitive  slave- 
and  tlie-e  arn  -Is  and  the  circumstances  attending 
them  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the  law  which 
made  ail  citizens  subject  to  be  called  on  as  slave 
captors  served  to  arouse  feeling  against  the  act. 

Several  of  the  most  celebrated  case-  under  tin- 
act  were  tried  in  t'ineiniiali  and  during  the  few 
\ears  prior  to  the  war  this  cit\  became  the  seem 
of  the  ilto-t  revolting  episodes  in  the  lonj»  stilly 
yle  against  the  curse  of  l«»nda^c. 

Till    M'oVKRKY  CASK. 

The  first  case  to  be  tried  under  tin*  act  m 
this  di-irict  was  that  e.f  Wish  McOiierry  before 
Justice  John  McLean  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Cnited  States  on  August  it.  and  17,  1K5V 
The  fugitive  was  a  bright,  well  built  and  in 
telli^ent  mulatto  about  JK  years  old.    He  with 
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three  others  had  escaped  sonic  four  years  In-fore 
fr« -in  their  master.  Henry  Miller.  who  lived  al»>ut 
511  miles  hack  i.f  Louisville.  In  the  pursuit  that 
followed  one  was  captured  hut  the  other  three 
crossed  the  <  thin  ahove  ljoiiisvillc  in  the  nitfht 
on  a  skiff  which  in  the  ahsence  of  oars  was  pro- 
pelled with  pieces  of  hark.  McOucrry  finally 
settled  near  Troy.  <  'hio,  where  he  married  a  free 
colored  woman  and  became  the  father  of  several 
children.  Ileitis  indn-trious  and  of  a  line  char- 
acter, he  soon  gained  a  very  respectable  |«>sition 
anions  the  nciidilmrs,  hut  a  white  man  whose 
name  should  he  handed  down  to  eternal  shame. 
John  Kissel,  who  lived  not  far  from  I'iipia. 
having  learned  that  Mctju.  rry  was  a  fugitive,  in 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  reward  sent  informa- 
tion to  the  master  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
slave.  Mc<Jucrrv  was  am -ted  by  Dcpulv- 
Marshal  Trailer  while  working  on  a  canal  Iniat 
and  was  drought  in  irons  to  the  Calt  House  in 
Cincinnati.  Peter  II.  t  lark,  the  well  known  col- 
ored citizen,  made  application  for  a  writ  of 
halnas  corpus  at  about  two  o'<  i<vk  in  the  morn- 
ing to  Justice  McLean  in  t  lifton,  alx*nt  three 
miles  from  the  city,  asking  that  Mctjuerry  be- 
lli ought  hefore  the  latter.  The  writ  was  granted 
and  made  retiiruahle  about  tin  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  In  the  meantime  Miller,  the  claimant, 
had  mack'  application  to  the  I'mted  States  Com- 
missioner S.  S.  Carpenter  who  fixed  the  hearing 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mctjuerry  was 
brought  1*  fore  the  cnmiiibMniuT  in  irons,  which 
Carjientcr  at  otice  ordered  off.  A  continuance 
was  had  until  two  o'clock  and  the  fugitive  was 
ordered  to  Ik-  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal. 
At  ten  o'clock  Justice  McLean  found  that  the 
writ  had  Urn  directed  to  the  wrong  deputy  and 
that  the  fugitive  had  In  en  brought  hefore  the 
commissioner.  whereupon  the  matter  was  re 
ferreil  to  (h,-  commissioner.  As  this  was  the  first 
case  under  the  law  the  latter  preferred  that  the 
hearing  should  Ih'  held  he  tore  Justice  McLean 
and  at  two  o'clock  McOucrry  was  brought  in 
hv  Marshals  I  Hack  and  t  rader.  The  court  room 
was  crowded  to  the  doors  with  hoth  whites  and 
blacks,  and  the  jury  box  was  filled  with  ladies. 
Ihc  mayor  of  the  city.  David  T.  Snelhaker.  wa< 
present  and,  a-  much  fechng  had  l»rcn  shown  i 
lioth  In  the  colored  and  white  people,  he  had 
placid  large  numhers  of  police  in  the  ncighbir- 
h«v*|  of  the  Court  Ih. us,-.  Ih,  claimant  was 
represented  hv  T  C.  Ware  and  McOutrrv  hy 
John  Jnltiflfr  and  I'.irncv  I  here  was  httlc  dis 
pute  as  to  the  facts  h  was  proved  beyond  ipics.  i 
Hon  that   McOuerry   was  a   fugitive  slave  Ih-  1 


longing  to  Miller  and  the  defense  unfortunately 
hail  hut  little  legal  ground  to  stand  on.  Mr. 
JollitTe  delivered  a  Ion:;  and  impassioned  argu 
meiit  upon  the  iniquity  of  the  process  hy  winch 
an  intelligent  and  upright  human  being  who  had 
lived  for  four  years  a  sober,  industrious  and  re- 
spected citizen  of  the  State  of  *  >lno  could  he 
dragged  from  his  home  ami  the  wife  of  his 
hosom,  from  the  graves  of  his  children  and  Ix.und 
hand  and  foot,  hurried  forever  away  from  them 
and  from  all  that  he  held  dear  into  a  l*<nd  age  hy 
the  side  of  which  l-gvptian  thraldom  was  a 
mercy,  lie  look  the  posit ioTi  thai  the  fugitive 
Slave  Law  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  partic- 
ularly in  the  denial  of  trial  hv  right  of  jury 
Ih.  Ilriskme  of  South  Carolina  was  also  per 
muted  to  make  an  argument  for  the  fugitive  and 
the  court  adjourned  to  hear  the  argument  of 
Mr.  I'.irncv  on  the  following  ni'iriiiiit;.  The 
prisoner  was  returned  to  the  jail  surrounded  hy 
a  strong  guard  of  police.  Some-  demonstrations 
Wen  made  hv  the  colored  people  hut  lllev  Were 
checked  hv  the  authorities.  In  tin  morning  I  Si  r 
ney  aKo  made  an  argument,  which  was  followed 
hy  W  are'  for  tin  claimant.  Insttce  McLean,  after 
reviewing  the  evidence  and  the  law,  was  obliged 
to  announce  that  sympathy  coul.l  cut  no  figure 
in  his  decision  and  following  tin-  strut  letter  of 
the  law  he  remanded  the  fugitive  to  his  toaster 
JollitTe-  moved  1 « 1  r  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  tin 
Supreme  Court.  McLean  reminded  him  that  no 
ap|K-al  lav  from  ilu  decision  of  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  made  in  chambers  and  at  Ins  sug- 
gestion the  claimant  entered  into  a  l»-nd  for 
S.'.'"")  conditioned  upon  returning  the  sl.lvi  |o 
lliis  State  in  case  it  was  found  that  the  case 
could  Ih-  taken  to  the  Supreme  (.'ourt.  Metjucrrv 
yyas  at  once  turned  oyer  to  Miller  hv  the  marshal 
and  taken  over  to  Covington  on  Ins  wa>  hack  to 
slavery.  An  effort  was  mad.  t"  purchase  the 
slave  from  his  master,  who  was  willing  to  sell 
him.  hut  enough  money  eoiit<l  not  In  raised  and 
McOncrrv  disapt-t  arei|  from  hts(,,r\  into  the 
rlarkness  of  Southern  slaved' <ru. 

A    III  \kl\O    til. I  ot:i.    v  o.MMlsst,,M  r    e  yRrisri.R 

Another  fugitive  slave  ras«-  was  heard  hv  Com. 
missiorier  S.  S  l  arpe  lite  r  m  <  MoUt.  itfs.v  In 
this  ease  the  slave  had  c»cai>cd  from  Kentucky 
to  Cohiml.ns  and  was  bought  hack  hy  the  mar- 
shal to  Cincinnati  on  the  wa.v  haek  to  slavery 
John  JollitTe  was  assisted  hy  Kuthcrford  II 
I  laves  in  defending  this  fugitive.  The  defense- 
was  that  oil  a  former  occasion  the  *\i\r  had  l*en 
brought  hy  his  master  into  ihc  State  and  that 
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under  the  law  of  <  >hio  this  voluntary  act  of  the 
master  i rcei I  the  slave.  The  trial  lasted  for  sev 
era  I  days  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence 
ami  the  arguments  Commissioner  Cari>enter  de- 
ferred judgment  until  the  next  dav  at  two  o'clock. 
When  the  titne  came  for  the  decision,  the  court, 
which  was  Itcing  held  in  the  second  storv  of  Wil- 
son's I'udding  on  Court  street  on  account  of  the 
building  of  the  new  Court  I  louse,  was  crowded 
with  interested  listeners  kith  hlaek  and  white. 
Mr.  Carpenter  was  «|uite  slow  in  reviewing  the 
evidence  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone  which  necessi- 
tated most  rapt  attention  on  the  ]>art  of  the  audi 
•ice.  The  slave  sat  hetween  his  master  and  the 
.narshal  of  Columbus  and  hehind  him  were  a 
uiimher  of  white  |«ople.  many  of  whom  were 
alM>htioiiists,  and  as  he  was  a  little  crowded  he 
slipped  his  chair  hack  a  little  way  to  gain  more 
room.  As  he  was  not  noticed  h\  any  one  he 
dipped  it  kick  again  ;  as  he  still  was  unnoticed  he 
rost- epiii  t!y  to  his  feet  and  took  a  step  backward. 
A  friend  put  a  good  hat  on  his  head  and  he 
moved  cautiously  toward  a  part  of  the  room 
where  the  colored  people  were  gathered.  A  num- 
ber of  the  abolitionists  watched  Ins  every  move- 
ment with  anxious  fear  lest  he  should  he  dis- 
covered. At  the  door  a  passageway  was  made 
for  him  and  he  passed  into  the  street,  through 
an  alley,  crossed  the  canal  through  the  Herman 
settlement  and  stole  by  an  indirect  route  to  Avon- 
dale,  where  he  knew  the  sexton  of  the  colored 
burying  ground.  His  absence  was  not  discovered 
for  some  minutes  (  )f  course  it  created  a  great 
sensation  ami  a  search  was  immediately  insti- 
tuted. The  reading  of  the  commissioner's  opin- 
ion was  immedialelv  suspended  and  as  the  slave 
was  never  captured  it  was  never  concluded. 
Coffin  and  others  disguised  hint  in  woman's  ap- 
parel and  brought  him  into  the  city.  Thcv  lo- 
cated him  in  a  house  on  llroadwav  near  Sixth, 
where  he  remained  about  a  week.  One  Sunday 
evening  he  walked  up  I'roadwav  1o  Fighth  street, 
whence  he  followed  Coffin  through  the  throng 
to  Vim*.  Here  he  was  concealed  in  the  basement 
of  the  Congregational  Church  and  after  a  long 
tune  sent  to  Canada.  This  case  excited  a  good 
•  leal  of  sarcastic  eminent,  particularly  as  it  be- 
came known  that  he  had  been  aided  bv  the 
church  people.  Mr.  Coffin  said  that  Cat|>cnter 
afterwards  told  him  that  he  expected  to  decide 
that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  conferred  on  him. 
as  commissi., tier,  judicial  powers  which  he  could 
not  constitutional  exercise.  (  arpenter,  who  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  most  respected  mem- 
bers of  our  bar.  resigned  from  office  in  June 


of  the  following  year,  at  which  time  he  gave 
to  the  public  press  a  lengthy  statement  of  his 
reasons. 

Till:  ROSKTTA  CASI 

Another  celebrated  case  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  was  the  Kosetta  case.  Kosetta  Arm- 
stead,  a  light  mulatto  girl  of  to.  belonged  to  Kev. 
Henry  I  Vnnisoii  of  Louisville.  She  was  Sent 
by  her  master  in  care  of  a  man  named  Miller 
to  take  her  hack  to  Wheeling,  where  the  family 
had  formerly  lived.  Miller  started  by  river  but 
by  reason  of  the  heavy  ice  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  boat  at  Cincinnati.  He  concluded  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Columbus  and  took  Kosetta  with 
him  to  that  city,  l'.y  this  act  Miller  as  agent  of 
her  master  had  under  the  law  of  »  >hio  emanci- 
pated her.  Some  colored  jnople  in  Columbus 
interested  themselves  and  she  was  taken  before 
the  1'rohate  Court  of  Columbus,  <  >hio.  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  Here  she  was  declared  free 
and  the  court  appointed  a  guardian  for  her. 
Shortly  afterwards  her  former  owner  appeared 
in  the  city  and  called  upon  her  at  the  house  of 
her  guardian,  where  he  endeavored  to  induce  her 
to  return  to  Kentucky  with  him.  She  refused, 
however,  anil  thereupon  he  applied  to  Commis 
sioner  I'endery  at  Cincinnati,  who  issued  a  writ 
under  which  she  was  brought  to  this  city.  Here 
on  another  w  rit  of  habeas  corpus  die  was  brought 
lie  fore  Judge  Carter,  w  ho  again  held  that  she  was 
free  ami  that  the  marshal  had  no  right  to  hold 
her  in  custody,  in  this  matter  she  was  repre- 
sented by  Rutherford  P..  Haves  and  Salmon  1'. 
Chase.  At  the  suggestion  of  Chase,  the  court 
directed  the  sheriff  to  deliver  her  to  her  guardian 
at  the  WoiMlrufT  House,  which  he  did.  immedi- 
ately ujM'm  her  release  by  the  sheriff.  Cnitcd 
States  Marshal  Robinson  rearrested  her  on  Com- 
missioner IVmlcrv's  warrant  and  thereupon 
fudge  Carter  issued  a  citation  against  the  mar- 
shal for  contempt.  She  was  taken  before  I Vn- 
dery.  where  l  lanun  Call  argued  the  matter  for 
her.  He  claimed  that  ^he  had  Ik  i  n  brought 
into  the  State  bv  Miller's  agent  and  she  was 
therefore  entitled  to  freedom  and  had  lieen  pro- 
nounced free  by  two  of  the  State  courts.  The 
claimants  insisted  that  the  State  courts  had  no 
jurisdiction  and  that  she  must  U-  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Court  under  the  hugitive  Slave  Ijiw.  Ro- 
setta's  counsel  argued  that  that  law  referred  only 
to  slaves  who  had  es.-ajN-d  from  a  Slave  State  to 
a  Free  State,  which  was  not  the  case  of  Kosetta. 
I"hc  decision  was  deferred  from  Saturday  until 
Tuesday,  during  which  time  Kosetta  was  kept 
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in  the  county  jail.  ( )n  Tuesday.  Commissioner 
I'cndcry  decided  thai  the  slave  owner  was  l«>ui«l 
hy  the  act  of  his  a^cnt  ami  that  there  had  Ken 
no  fM-ajv  hy  Kosctta  but  an  emancipation  ami 
aniiil-t  the  heart)'  applause  of  the  audience  site 
was  declared  free  and  allowed  lo  (,'o  kick  tf>  her 
-uardian  at  t'oluinhus. 

In  a  test  case  made  of  the  conllict  hetween  the 
State  and  the  Federal  courts.  Justice  McLean 
held  that  the  machinery  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
I  .aw  could  not  he  inter ferred  with  hy  a  State 
Court.     This  case  was  an  episode  of  March. 

III  I.   M  AIM ;  AH  IT   CAHNKK  (ASK 

The  most  remarkable  case  tried  under  tin 
I'uuitive  Slave  Law  and  one  which  aroused  the 
interest  of  the  entire  country  was  that  of  Mar 
ejaret  Cariur  in  the  latter  pari  of  January.  1S50. 
At  this  lime  the  <  >luo  River  was  fro/en  over 
and  a  party  of  17  slaves  escaped  from  Kentucky 
bv  crossing  the  ice  just  In-low  Western  row 
(now  Central  avenue)  When  they  n ached  the 
shore  on  this  side,  they  separated  and  cij;ht  of 
t In  in  hclon-inj;  to  the  same  family  made  their 
was  to  the  house  of  a  free  colored  man  named 
Kite  below  Mill  creek.  They  wire  obliged  to 
make  inquiries  to  find  his  house  and  th> in- 
quiries subsequently  led  to  their  discovery.  Ilure 
wire  in  tliis  party  an  old  man  named  Simon  anil 
Ills  wife  Mary,  their  son  KoKrt  and  his  wife 
Margaret  darner  and  four  vomit;  children.  Kite 
went  up  to  the  city  to  si(.  Coffin,  who  at  that 
tune  had  his  store  at  Sixth  and  Kim.  Coffin 
to|<|  him  thai  they  were  in  an  unsafe  place  and 
advised  him  to  move  them  to  the  colored  settle 
mi  Ml  farther  up  Mill  creek.  It  was  too  late, 
however,  tor  slmrth  alter  Kite's  return  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  tin-  pursuers,  a  lar^e  numlier 
of  olVuers.  the  tuasters  and  a  posse  of  men.  The 
escaped  slaves  prepared  to  battle  .  for  freedom 
and  barred  the  windows  and  d"«.ts.  refusing  ad 
miitancc  to  the  ofheers  .  f  the  law.  Marfan! 
particularly  declared  that  she  w.nld  kill  heis.lt 
and  e  ll • ;  1 1 1  e  r  1  l»  imv  beiit-  t  ike  11  back  to  daw.. 
The  men  loti-ht  dcsperatclv  but  l'ie  window  was 
linalb  I 1 1  1  v  - 1  down  an. I  the  pursuers  rushed  in, 
|i.  Ih  -lifted  h\  a  '.••'I  •>  1  !  ~lo  - .  one  of  which 
pilt  oif  1. 1  the  deputv  marshal*  .  i:t  of  the  ti-ht 
and  another  of  which  s;  r  11.  k  a  police  ofhecr. 
Mai -_;ar  1  ■  "*  hn-b.iiid  wa-  s,  -  -it  .  .\ ei  pow  1  ri  il  and 
di.i--(d  It.  'u  lb.    b-.M-e      At  tills  in.        Ill  Mat 


ejaret,  seeing  that  resistance  had  been  in  vain, 
seized  a  butcher  knife  and  with  one  powerful 
stroke  ahyost  severed  the  head  of  her  youngest 
child,  a  little  oirl  whom  she  loved  the  best.  She 
attempted  l<>  take  the  life  of  the  others  as  well 
as  lur  own.  but  was  overpowered  and  carried  oil 
to  jail.  This  tragic  episode  threw  the  whole  city 
into  a  state  of  excitement  and  the  trial  which 
lasted  two  weeks  was  listened  to  bv  vast  crowds 
of  people.  The  daiK  papers  <,f  the  time  reported 
the  testimony  and  arguments  of  counsel  in  full. 
In  fact  little  else  appeared  but  (he  account  of 
this  trial  and  that  of  the  bilihusters  which  was 
-oine;  on  about  the  same  time  lie  tore  Justice 
McLean.  In  the  trial  before  Commissioner  I'cn- 
dery.  Colonel  Chambers  of  (  incmnali  and  Wall 
and  Tinnell  of  Covini^ori  appeared  Cr  ihc  claim- 
ants, and  John  J.  Jollirt'c  and  James  M 
C.eti  hell  for  the  slavi  s.  I  bi  defense  was  on  the 
ground  that  Mar-ani  1  iarnei  had  bu  n  brought 
by  lur  owners  years  before  inio  the  State  of 
<  >hio  to  act  as  a  nurse  -trl  and  hence  by  that 
\  act  had  Ikcii  freed.  It  followed,  of  course,  thai 
if  she  was  free  her  children,  all  of  whom  had 
been  horn  before  that  time,  were  abo  free.  Job 
lille  also  attempted  to  procure  iheir  freedom  In 
obtaining  an  indictmint  for  inurd.  r  ai*ain*l  Mar- 
garet a-  a  principal  and  the  rest  of  the  partv  as 
accessor!,  s  and  atiempt.d  to  have  them  arr.  sted 
at  ..nee  on  ibis  chaise.  The  Iu-itiv<  s  he  said 
had  assured  him  that  th<\  would  all  "e,  .  sm^ 
i up:  to  the  -allocs"  rather  than  Ik  returned  to 
slavery.  Hie  reason  why  In  was  anxious  to 
have  this  writ  sirvcd  at  once  was  that  the  I  n-a 
the  Slav.  Law  provultd  (hat  no  warrant  coul.l 
Ih-  served  on  their,  alter  thev  should  have  Ihiii 
returned  lo  bondage.  He  abo  argued  the  tm 
const,  tulionality  of  the  act.  but  the  c  .minis  s;.  .n.  1 
was  11l.I1-.il  to  remand  the  fugitives  back  to 
slavers.  I  le  In  lil  that  had  Mar-ant  as,,  rti.|  lu  r 
freidoin  upon  the  occasion  <if  lu  r  former  visit 
to  the  State  she  would  have  hem  fre  .  as  m 
a:I..\ym-  them  t.  erne  I..  <  »hio  tin  master  had 
voluntarily  abaniloiied  his  claim  np>>n  them,  but 
thai  slu  by  n  turning  had  abandon..!  her  claim 
to  fre..i.'ii:.  Jollllie  ltl-i -I  d  lll.lt  e\ell  a  s.tva-e 
tnlie  res,  t\ed  to  its,  ]\  the  ri-bt  to  tr\  a  charge 
..1"  ietir.li  r  c>  iiNiiutte-l  within  Us  l*.rdcr.  Arjii 

.  bald   ins.  tin  owtur  of  Mar-aret,  agreed  t> • 

l  a  .  .  ];•  r  :ti  safe  k> .  pm-  to  be  delivered  Up  to 
,  (In    S\>te  of  1  >lno  if  the   mutdcr  charge  wa« 
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pressed.  The  fugitives  were  deliverer!  to  their 
owners  and  taken  in  an  omnibus  to  the  wharf 
of  tlie  C  ovington  ferry  boat  followed  by  an  enor- 
mous crowd  coni|>osetl  of  sympathizers  with  the 
slaves  and  many  Kentuckians  who  were  inter- 
ested on  behalf  of  the  Ciaines  family.  Gaines 
kept  the  slaves  for  a  few  days  in  Covington,  but 
when  the  requisition  was  made  for  Margaret  she 
was  not  to  Ik-  found  as  he  had  sent  her  down 
the  river.  It  is  said  that  during  her  trip  down 
the  river  she  sprang  from  the  boat  into  the 
water  with  her  hai>e  in  her  arms  but  as  she  came 
to  the  top  she  was  rescued  by  the  Ixiat  hands, 
although  the  child  was  drowned.  She  disap- 
peared in  what  her  counsel  called  the  ••seething 
hell  of  American  slavery." 

This  trial  excited,  as  has  been  said,  much  at- 
tention and  many  prominent  citizens  attended  the 
bearings.  Margaret  '  iarner  was  a  mulatto  about 
five  feet  high,  showing  about  one- fourth  white 
blood.  The  upper  part  of  her  face  was  that  of 
an  intelligent  person,  but  her  nose  and  lips  were 
decidedly  those  of  an  African.  She  was  22  or  2\ 
years  of  age  and  during  the  entire  trial  held  in 
Ikt  arms  her  nine-months  baby,  which  looked 
like  herself.  The  other  two  children,  little  boys 
tour  and  six  years  old.  played  aliout  the  mother  s 
bvt  during  the  entire  proceedings.  The  mur- 
dered child  was  said  to  have  lieen  almost  white 
and  of  rather  remarkable  beauty.  Margaret, 
throughout  the  trial,  insisted  that  there  would  lie 
no  alternative  for  her  but  freedom  or  death,  a 
sail  commentary  on  the  treatment  she  had  re- 
ceived from  In  r  aristocratic  owners.  The  other 
slaves  seemed  reconciled  to  slavery  rather  than 
death. 

Among  those  who  visited  Margaret  while  she 
was  in  prison  was  Lucy  Stone  and  it  is  said  that 
she  gave  Margaret  a  knife  with  which  to  kill 
herself  and  her  child  in  case  of  an  adverse  de- 
cision. Colonel  Chambers,  counsel  for  the  claim- 
ant, referred  to  this  in  court  and  I.ucy  Stone, 
subsequently  hearing  of  it.  addressed  the  crowd 
m  the  court  room  after  the  adjournment.  The 
|K.culiar  case  of  the  ignorant  colored  woman, 
through  her  acts  showing  the  unconquerable 
force  of  a  great  despair,  impressed  her  most 
deeply  and  she  likened  her  spirit  to  that  of  the 
berries  of  Hunker  Hill. 

An  episode  of  the  trial,  which  was  recounted 
in  all  the  newspapers  ami  which  afterwards  was 


narrated  by  Mr.  Coffin  in  his  book,  relates  to  the 
conduct  of  a  deputy  marshal  who.  ignorant  of 
the  habits  of  the  (Quakers,  insisted  uj>oii  the  re- 
moval of  Coffin's  hat.  As  Coffin  refused  to  re- 
move bis  hat,  the  Kentucky  marshal  took  it  off 
for  him  but  to  his  dismay  Coffin  would  not  ac- 
cept it  when  he  attempted  to  hand  it  to  him. 
Hie  marshal  was  somewhat  discouraged  at  this 
and  finally  relieved  himself  of  the  hat  by  placing 
it  ujx>n  a  table  in  the  corner.  A  friendly  police- 
man returned  it  to  Mr.  Coffin,  who  again  put  it 
on  his  head.  This  put  the  obstreperous  marshal 
into  a  dilemma  in  which  his  dignity  was  in- 
volved. He  once  more  pulled  off  the  hat,  but 
was  thereupon  interrupted  by  a  |Kj|iceman  who 
took  the  hat  from  him  and  placed  it  back  on 
Coffin's  head. 

This  story  told  aliout  tlie  city  induced  another 
well  known  citizen.  Jonathan  Cable,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  from  College  Hill,  to  wear  bis  bat 
in  the  court  room.  The  marshal  repeated  his 
performance  of  taking  off  the  hat,  but  upon 
offering  it  to  Cable  he  was  instructed  that  as  he 
was  I'nited  States  marshal  and  as  such  a  servant 
of  the  jKople.  he  should  hold  Cable's  hat  tor 
him  until  the  latter  wanted  it.  Hie  perplexed 
marshal,  realizing  that  the  whole  town  had  by 
this  time  begun  to  ridicule  him.  did  hold  the  hat 
until  adjournment.  This  little  incident  served 
to  inflame  the  feeling  of  the  public  against  the 
iniquitous  law  and  Cincinnati,  which  had  been 
for  so  long  a  time  rather  pro  slavery  in  its  senti 
incuts,  was  experiencing  a  very  decided  change 
of  conviction  produced  by  such  insults  as  tbo>e 
of  the  confident  slave  owners  and  their  officious 
assistants.  Another  ground  for  resentment  was 
based  upon  fhe  fact  that  when  Coventor  Chase 
on  March  -tth  sent  a  requisition  to  the  Coveruor 
of  Kentucky  asking  for  the  return  of  the  mur- 
derers on  the  ground  that  slaves  could  not  lie 
permitted  to  cross  the  river  into  (  ihio  and  there 
commit  crimes  of  impunity,  it  was  found  that 
Margaret  had  lieen  sent  down  the  river. 

The  sequel  of  the  Margaret  1  iarner  case  was 
the  assault  by  Caines  on  the  attorney  John  Jolliffe 
which  took  place  in  (  ovington.  June  1.  1N57. 
Mr  Jolliffe  had  crossed  the  river  to  dine  with  a 
friend  when  he  was  accosted  by  Gaines  whom  he 
did  not  remember.  Caines  used  very  violent  lan- 
guage towards  him.  calling  him  a  negro  thief  and 
warned  bystanders  to  look  out  for  him  as  he 
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li.nl  prohablv  come  over  to  steal  their  negroes. 
This  collected  quite  a  crowd  to  whom  Jolliffe  j 
appealed  for  protection.  "Pin-  mob.  however, 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  hi-  assailant  but  for- 
tunately Mr.  \Varnock  hap|>cncd  along  and  t< « >W 
hitn  tinder  his  protection  Caiucs  struck  Jolliffe 
with  a  cowhide  and  had  it  not  been  for  tlu  pro- 
lection  of  the  officers  of  the  law.  the  latter  would 
undoubtedly  have  heen  roughly  handled  bv  the 
mob  who  threatened  to  Ivnch  him.  Caiucs  was 
arretted  for  tlu-  assault  and  finally  a  fu  r  a  trial 
was  lint  d  a  small  sum. 

Another  case  was  that  of  the  fugitive  Ander- 
son in  185"  wherein  Judge  l.eavitt  of  Cincinnati 
in  the  hahcas  corpus  proceeding  discharged 
the  sheriff's  prisoners  At  this  pru-ndin^;  at 
which  C.corgc  I'..  I'ugh  and  (  lenient  I..  Valland 
ighnm  appeared  for  the  slave  catchers,  the  Aj- 
tornex  Ceiicral  of  the  State  appeared  at  the  re- 
quest of  Coventor  Chase. 

THE  I'ONNF.I.LY  CASK 

A  case  that  aroused  much  excitement  in  1S5S 
was  that  of  ■  Council  v,  then  a  re- 
porter on  the  local  staff  of  the  (  mnmcnidl  lie 
aided  two  fugitive  slaves  from  (  ovingtou  and 
concealed  them  for  some  dav*  in  a  room  hack 
of  his  office.  Their  whereabouts  were  discov- 
ered by  their  master  and  in  his  absence  the  of- 
ficers broke  into  the  room.  The  negroes  fought 
des|K-ratclv  anil  in  the  struggle  the  colored  man 
received  a  pistol  shot  from  which  wound  he 
subsequently  died.  A  writ  was  thereupon  sued 
out  to  arrest  Connelly  for  harboring  fugitive 
slaves.  He  (led  from  the  city  and  went  to  New 
York,  lie  was  however  brought  hack  bv  the 
Cincinnati  marshal  and  placed  on  trial  before 
Judge  l.eavitt.  The  district  attorney  was  Stan 
le>  Matthews  and  counsel  for  the  defendant.  c\- 
Coxernor  (  orwin  an. I  Judge  Siallo.  The  trial 
lasted  a  number  of  davs  and  aroused  great  p:b 
lie  interest.  The  proceedings  were  published  at 
length  in  the  new sp.i|Krs  as  well  ;i>  the  entire 
speeches  of  Counsel  and  the  charge  of  the  court. 
The  jury  how.  ver  found  Connelly  gnilt  v  and 
he  was  given  a  very  light  sentence,  impa-on- 
menl  in  jail  for  -s  >  davs  and  a  fine  of  $10     1 1«* 

was  in-talKd  in  the  Ih-s|  r  ,,f  die  jail  and 

furnished  bv  the  aluliti. mists  ,,f  ihc  eit\  with  ! 
be.lstiad  and  lieddmg  and  wilting  111.  t-  rial-  and  , 
w  ith  the  l«  st  ],.  ,;ird  that  could  he  furnished     A  1 


large  number  of  people  visited  him  every  day. 
j  It  U-came  the  fashion  of  tin-  ladies  of  the  citv 
to  carry  him  fruit  and  dainti.  s.  The  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  headed  processions  and 
ministers  of  the  churches  called  iijnui  him  in  or- 
ganized l*"lic.».  The  Methodist  Conference 
which  was  in  session  at  the  time  visited  him  in 
a  l>«ly.  A  week  later  the  Ciiitarian  (  outer 
ence  met  here  and  its  nicmWrs  Ilea. li  d  bv  Horace 
Mann  also  called  upon  Connelly.  At  the  end  of 
his  imprisonment  the  Turners  and  other  sociclus 
of  the  city  escorted  Imn  from  jad  with  a  torch 
light  procession  headed  b\  a  band  of  niiisie  and 
a  number  of  carriages,  in  which  wire  seated 
Judge  Stallo  and  other  proiiiincnl  cili/  us.  The 
pr.  session  paraded  through  tin  principal  streets 
of  the  town  and  finally  went  to  Turner  Hall 
where  Cotmcllv  delivered  a  speech.  He  subse- 
quently delivered  a  numt>cr  of  speeches  .  n  the 
subject  of  the  " rndcrgroiind  Railway."  devoting 
the  proceeds  to  the  anti-slavery  cause. 

Tin   i  ari  v  cask. 

A  fugitive  slave  case  that  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  indignation  wa-  heard  in  March.  1S50. 
before  Cnite.l  Stales  Commissioner  C  ('. 
I'.rownc.  According  to  the  evidence,  a  colored 
man  Lewis  I-'arlv  who  had  Ik-en  a  slave  of  one 
Ccorge  Kilgoiir  of  Cabell  Cotintv.  Virginia,  was 
brought  in  1H50  to  the  lions,  of  a  Mr  Robinson 
in  R.ws  Comity.  (  >hio.  With  him  was  an  eman- 
cipation pap.  1  signed  bv  his  master  who  was  a 
brother  in  law  of  Mr  Robinson  and  attested  bv 
three  witness- s  Mr.  Robinson  who  bad  known 
of  the  intention  of  Mr.  kilgoiu  to  free  I  ariv 
gave  him  employment  and  dure  be  had  remained 
until  the  time  of  his  arrest,  aim. -st  three  car- 
later,  Cnfortunatclv  the  li.ni-.'  in  which  bis 
pa|Kls  were  kept   was  ilesHovcd  bv    lire  in  1N5I. 

and  with  ii  his  '  fr<<  papers'"    (  »n  March 
lS;o.  he  was  arr<  sied  to  a  I  tiitcd  States  official 
as  a  s|a\e  and  brought  l»  ii.re  the  o  iimni-i.mi-r 
at  Cincinnati.     He  was  represented  bv  Messj. 
JolhtTe  and  J.  W.  Caldw.:!.  vvlv  natnralK  set 
up  the  fact  that  he  had  Ik-en  ft.-d  bv  hts  ma-ter. 
A  son  of  the  former  ma-tcr  was  present  with 
the  power  of  att-irni-v   directing  him  to  r.  cap- 
ture I'.arh  as  a  fugitive.     Robinson  te.titie.l  as 
t><  th<    |i.i|>.r  and  tin   a-.itl-en'n  it  ■.  of  tin-  m^iu 
tures  and  to  the  fact  that  Ins  r-  a-t.  r  had  told  Imn 
1  that  he  bad  to  .  d  ties  -Uc     In  spite  of  the  fact 
1  that  the  owner  himself  and  the  all. -ting  wit 
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iit  -M  *  were  not  !>t  fori  liim  and  against  what 
»i  itmd  overwhelming  evidence,  tin-  commissioner 
rnii.Tii.lnl  l'arl\  to  the  charge  of  tin-  officers  atul 
In  was  spirited  away  in  time  to  avoul  tin-  writ  "7 
Italicas  corpus  !<• aii'd  l<\   Initial  l.cavitt. 

I  lu   foregoing  an-  luit  few  of  main  cases  of 

CsC.tpillg    slaves.       1  111'    operations   of    Mi  .    (.  '  iJin 

atul  his  t ritn> K  continued  to  the  day*  of  the  war 
and  even  the  children  of  tin-  cii\  grew  to  under- 
stand that  too  many  nucstioiis  were  iv>t  to  l>e 
asked  a!«>ut  am  negroes  ulimii  they  might  -  ,• 
in  unusual  surroundings 

Xiiothi  r  episode  that  almost  precipitated  a  riot 
was  tin  effort  of  a  negro  at  tin-  end  of  April. 
iH/o,  to  ohtain  |>nsMvxinn  <«f  two  oi  hi>  children 
for  tin-  purpose-  of  silling  them  into  slavery, 
lorlimatclv  tin  unnatural  >N -iro  of  this  heartless 
latin  r  was  frustrated. 

\i  tin-  end  of  thr  foil. i vvirit^  month,  on  May 
jSth.  consider. ihle  cM'Ueimnl  was  aroused  hv  an 
c- tit .rt  to  kidnap  a  tree  negro  for  the  purpose  of 


I  ■.filing  him  into  slavery.  A  man  named  Jcre- 
i  miali  Johnson  accosted  the  negro  wh.ise  name 
'  was  l'|isoii  and  ottered  hint  a  position  on  the 
river.  When  the  Walnut  street  ferry  landing 
'  wa->  readied.  Johnson  endeavored  to  induce  the 
11  gro  to  go  upon  1  lu-  I  mat  hut  the  latter  In-came 
I  suspicions  and  refused  to  o1h\.  Thereu|N.ti 
.  Jolinv.n  pointed  a  revolver  at  his  head  and 
I  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  made  any  resistance. 
The  negro's  screams  gathered  a  large  crosvd  to 
whom  Johnson  affirmed  that  the  negro  was  a 
fugitive  slave  and  offered  a  reward  of  $jo  for 
ass, >t, une  jn  getting  him  upon  the  hoat  and 
across  the  river.  Tin-  negro  insisted  'that  lie 
had  never  heen  a  slave  and  called  for  assistance. 
whereu|>on  two  gentlemen  riding  along  the  levee 
in  a  carriage  in-istcd  niton  Johnson  letting  him 
go.  The  result  of  the  affray  was  the  release  of 
1  l>sou  and  a  thorough  heating  for  Johnson  who 
was  aft' awards  arrest, ,|  ,,n  the  charge  of  kid- 
napping. 
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Tin:  in m  n  ami  i:  \u. 

Main  <>f  the  judges  of  tin-  various  courts  ■lur- 
ing ilu-  two  decades  prior  to  tin  war  were  nun 
•  •f  distinction  ami  the  har  itself  possessed  many 
ahiV  lawicrs.  Some  oi  them  have  hccii  referred 
to  in  rarlu-r  chapters;  a  niiitthcr  helonc;  properly 
to  a  latt  r  t*riod.  It  is  iiii|K»sil)lc  of  course  to 
enumerate  all.  hut  a  few  should  In-  mentioned  m 
detail. 

Stanley  Matthew-  was  horn  at  (."ituinnati.  July 
11.  iS.').  He  was  a  son  of  the  ceMnatcd  pro- 
l\svi,r  of  mathematics  at  \\"< nU\.ir-l  1.  oltc-e 
ami  Trait**  kania  I  niversm,  'I  homa*  J.  Mat- 
tluus.  His  In  >\ hood  was  ji.isvcl  in  Kcntuckv 
hut  upon  tin-  rein.Aal  of  hi-  father  to  (  incin- 

fl.lt  i  III    |S?J         accept   the   president!    of  WinmI- 

war.l.  he  accompanied  hnn  ami  studied  in  that 
institution  uiilii  iS^i).  He  llun  entered  Kcnvoti 
t  i.lKm'  at  tiainliier  where  he  graduated  tie 
following  \ear.  -hnwi'ii;  special  proficient  v  in 
the  clashes.  He  -ti'«li"l  law  lor  tw  Mar-  in 
(  mcmnati  and  su'is,  .pi.  ntK  taught  seh.iol  |«,, 
\<-ar>  in  Tennessee  'I  here  in  Id.rnarv.  iS.pj. 
It<  niarneil  Man.  I'.lacV, .  the  daughter  of  a  re-i 
.lent  oi  that  State  lie  I-  -an  the  practice  of 
the  law  then  ami  aKo  e>lite.I  fur  a  turn  a  weekti 
political  pajxr  called  the  /  'en  uc ever  /  >.»i.  <>  orf 
In    I S  j  j    he    rctnrmd    to   t  irrcmiiati    where  In- 


formed a  partnership  with  Jml^e  key  and  Isaac 
<  .  Collins.  l!y  the  favor  of  the  president  jmli;e. 
W  illiam  11.  Caldwell,  he  was  ap|M>intcd  assistant 
proseetitino  attornev.  His  mtert-t  in  the  anti 
slavery  cause  induced  him  tenijiotarilv  to  ahaii- 
<leii  the  law  and  in  iS.i<»  lie  Ik  came  the  principal 
editor  of  |)r.  I!ailt  \'s  anti  slavery  pa|K  r. —  The 
(  iiu'iinuiti  Ili'itilJ.  which  he  edited  for  ahont  a 
war.     He  was  dieted  clerk  of  the  Ohio  Hotw 

|   of    Representatives   in    iS.jS  and    served   at  tile 

■  true  t  lin-e  was  elect;  d  Senalor.    He  returned  1o 
the  pr  i.tiee  of  tin   law  in  1S50.  almost  imnie.h 
atd\    to         on  the  Uneh  ;i>  one  of  th<  new 
jud-<  s.     After  his  resignation  in  ••''si.  he  ,i>«> 
dated  hiinsdf  with   \  achel   \\  ortlnn^'ton.  lie 
»er\i-l  a  Ift in  in  the  «  dim  Stale  Si  nate  and  in 
|S;S  Ixvatii'    l  iiiud  States  di ~t riot  atlorncs  In 
appointnu  nt   of    ['resident    I'.tiehanau.     He  re 
signed  at  the  ottthreaU  of  die  war  to  accept  a 
c> 'irim>s»ioti  111  June,  iSM.  as  lii tit<  nant  colonel 
of    the    J'rd     Re-imcnl    <  >hio    \o|.     |nf.       |  he 
<■•  iL.tiet  of  tin    te-inu'iit   was   \\  .   S  Rosecrans 
and  the  ntat'-r.  K'tttlterford  I'..  Haws.     He  siih 
s..  in  nth   Ix  e.itile  colonel  of  tin-  51st  Regiment 
''hi-  \  ••!    Inf.,  and  served  with  the  Army  of 
tl.e  1 'nnil>erlan<!  in  K<  nt nd. v  ami  IVimoMr,  He 

,   w:o   i,,r  a  tvi:,-  fowo.t  -Marsha!  of  Nashville. 

1  alter  which  In  w  is  put  in  coctitiand  of  a  hrie;ade 
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While  m  camp  hi  April.  iNn?.  he  was  elected  a 
jud^e  of  the  Sii|K  ri«>r  ( '< mrs  of  Cincinnati,  hav- 
ing i<  <r  In-  ibMvi.'iicv  Stonr  ami  1 1 •  *rn lis .  This 
office  (i>  rc-igin.l  in  Julv.  |S'.>.  ait<l  at  once 
l.c.anic  <  m  <.\  the  leaders  of  tin  liar.  Although 
(.■riricrh  a  I  >.  n.  >ci  at,  he  siil-cpi,  titty  acted  with 
ihe  Ucpuhlican  parlv,  Although  in  1 S 7 _•  he  »'a> 
temporar.  chairman  -if  (In  Lihcral  Ivi  ] iiil»lu .111 
Convention,  he  rci'ii-i-il  ti '  -npport  Mr.  Cnelc;.. 
llu  m  mini.  c.  In  1X70  he  h.>  defeated  for  (."it 
•_;rc--  1>\  Henry  I;.  Uaimiug.  Mr  apparel  he- 
t".  .tt  ihe  Licet..™!  i '« .-timi—i,  ,n  a-  0.1111-,  I  f-.r 
Rutin Tiunl  I'..  Haw-  and  t<  ..,!-.  an  active  |.art  tu 
llu  political  event-  1.1  that  tn.uMou-  jK-ri«  >•',. 
I  tlu  resignation  <.t  Mr.  Sherman  t<>  go  into 
President  lla.es'  cahimt.  In-  \va<  selected  to 
-five  out  Sherman  -  imi-\|iTc'l  term.  Suhse 
.picnth  I'lo-idcitl  Haves  ati<l  afterwards  l'r,-i- 
dmt  i  .arh.ld  nominal.  .1  liin:  f.r  a  vacancy  mi 
tin-  SupviTin-  lnii.li  of  tin  I  nited  St.ito.  camel 
1>>  the  resignation  df  Justice  Svvavuc.  lie  w;i^ 
confirm*  d  Ma\  I  J.  !  SJ<  t .  ami  -  *■  t" \  *  •  t  <  ■  1 1  tin  heneh 
until  lin  death.  March  *J.  tSS<f  ln-tice  JL"- 
thews  was  a  man  of  prodig:ou-  learning,  urr «-.it 
force  as  a  dchatcr  and  advocate  ami  of  eminently 
judicial  temperament.  He  st.md-  among  tin 
nati.  .ii's  gteatesj  law  vers. 

(  m 't 'g«.-  Iv.  Sage  wa-  horn  in  Pennsylvania  in 
|SjS  .iml  moved  with  his  family  to  Cincinnati 
in  1 S  >.  IU'  wa-  educated  at  C.ranvilk  l\»t1t*i;<-. 
aft.  ruai  .lv  U  iu-nn  Cuiv.  r-il>  ami  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati Law  School.  IK-  was  admitted  t..  prac- 
tice 111  K(iitnck'.  in  June.  lS^j.  ami  on  the  «la\ 
of  In-  adtiii-si. >n  argued  his  tii-t  ca-e  in  the 
t'liirt  ..f  Appeal-.  The  ca-e  in\..l\c<l  almost  a 
half  a  million  dollars  and  anion-  the  counsel 
(MI.  -..n:e  ni  the  ahle-t  lauv.T-  of  the  Slate, 
lie  u:is  adnutled  to  practice  m  Cmcmanti  in  the 
tail  of  that  \<ar  and  two  \ear-  later  lncanie  a 
iirt  niher  of  I  he  lirni  of  King.  And  i-"il  \-  Sage. 
In  1S5;  he  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Cor 
urn  and  eiitend  into  partner-hip  with  hi-  father 
in  law  tn  1S57  The  firm  removed  to  l.ehati.  .11 
in  i^sX  hut  hefore  (.overiior  Cmwin'-  death  in 
1 1-  c. nd  1.  r.  iSii,.  Mr.  Sage  returned  to  Cincin- 
nati. He  » m  formed  a  p.irtner-lrp  with  Thorn 
ton  M  Ilinklc  who  had  married  hi-  -i-ter,  and  ! 
llu-  partn.T-hip  continued  until  his  appointment 
t..  llu-  District  heiieh  of  the  Lmtcd  Slates  for 
the  Southern  |>--tricl  .1"  <  >hi. .  ..n  March  ji. 
iSS_v  Prior  to  t  1 -1  i -  lime,  he  had  In  Id  the  <.|Vtc( 
of  pn-iculing  attorni  ••.  of  Warren  Count',  f.r 
si\  m  ,ir-.  A  peculiar  circiuii-tan.'..  coiinectt  d  • 
w  lli  tlo  1 .1  o  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  o  1  if  his  linheial  .can  er  \  \  ,  1  -  llii 
fa.  t  that  the  0:1th  of  office  I.H..WU  a-  the  "uo-i-  ■ 


clad  < ►jiili"  which  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
never  vohmtarih  tH.rne  anus  against  the  I'nited 
States,  etc  ,  was  administered  to  hint  hy  Jndt:e 
llauinioml  of  Tennessee,  who  had  himself  Inen 
.  hlioed  to  lake  the  special  oath  provided  for 
tho-c  who  had  participated  in  the  KeWllion. 
\fier  a  mo-t  successful  career  u|x>n  the  l>ench. 
he  retiicl  in  iS<,X  .unl  died  a  few  months  after 
his  ntitemeiti. 

kuthcrfonl  I!.  Ha\es  for  the  do/en  year>  prior 
to  the  war  uas  .piite  prominent  at  the  Ktr  of 
Hamilton  C.  imtv.  of  which  In  was  a  citizen  until 
hi-  removal  to  I  remont  in  1S73.  He  was  lxrn 
in  Delaware.  (  )hio,  in  iKjj  and  educated  at 
kenyon  Collet:.-  and  afterwards  at  the  Harvard 
Law  Scliool.  He  was  admitted  to  the  har  in 
iS.j;  and  finally  estahlished  himself  in  practice 
111  Cincinnati  in  lS.).,.  Here  he  took  an  active 
iutere-t  m  -i^-ial  ami  literary  life.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Literary  Cltih  estahlished  alnnit  the 
time  of  his  arrival  was  always  regarded  hv  him 
as  of  the  ^reate-t  value,  as  it  hroitidit  him  into 
loiii.ict  with  such  men  as  Oiase.  Kwinj;.  tor- 
win.  Maithews.  Conway  and  horce.  who  were 
leaders  in  the  comniunity  at  that  time  and  after 
ward-,  In  iS-/>  he  wa-  nominated  for  the  office 
..f  CouuiK.n  I'l.  as  jud^e  hut  <leelined  and  in  1K5S 
he  was  ehcted  cil >  solicitor  to  lie  nrKcted  the 
following  \ear.  In  1  S-r •  I  he  was  defeated  for  re- 
election w  ith  his  party.  Prior  to  the  war  he  had 
heeii  a  Whit;  and  joined  the  Ucpuhlican  party 
in  |Sv>.  lie  was  chairman  of  a  committee  on 
n  solutions  -elected  hv  the  mass  meeting  held 
in  Cincinnati  after  the  news  of  the  attack  on 
1-ort  Sumter  and  Ixcame  captain  of  the  military 
organization  tonned  hv  the  Literary  (  luh.  In 
iS/.i  In  was  appointed  a  major  of  the  jjrd  l\et;i- 
meiit  <  'hio  \  ol.  Inf..  and  ordered  to  \Vest  \  ir 
L;iuia.  lie  served  throiiohe.ut  the  war  with  dis- 
tinction.  showing  coii-picttous  hravcrv  at  South 
viouiiiain.  Clovd  Mountain  and  jiarticularly  at 
Winchester.  II  is  distinguished  serv  ices  at  Cedar 
Creek  won  him  a  hrigadicr  general  s  commission 
ami  towards  the  close  of  the  war  he  received  the 
tank  of  hrevet  major -g«-neral.  While  in  the 
held  he  w  as  nominated  hv  the  l\\  pnhlicans  of 
the  Second  (  ong ri -sjonal  District  of  <  )hio  an'l 
tltctid  to  Corgn-s.  He  was  also  nominated 
h>  the  soldiers  in  the  field  for  the  governorship 
.  f  the  State.  He  wa-  again  elected  to  Congress 
111  1  Si .  and  in  iSn;  wa-  noiuinated  and  elevted 
I  e  ivertv  T  of  the  State.  iH'illg  reelected  two  years 
later.  At  the  end  of  his  term  in  July.  1X7J, 
Ire  w:i-  again  nominated  for  C  ongress  hut  was 
defeated  with  hi-  parly.     In  the  following  year 
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lit  removed  to  Ircmoiit  with  tin-  firm  intention 
of  rctiiini;  1  r< nil  puhlic  lite.  I  •  'lit r.tr\  ti>  hi- 
wight's  hr  uas  nominah  d  It  the  l;<  «\ x  iti<  >r>1ii{» 
in  i>>7.-.  and  was  elected.  Ih-  -uli-iijinnt  career 
i>  a  pari  of  the  In -t< >r-.  of  ihc  nation,  IK  wa- 
thc  Ivcpiihlnan  standard  Uaur  111  1S7L  an. I  h 
"an  In-  a<lniiiti«irahi>n  a-  IVi -idt-nt  111  1  In  fol- 
lowing Match.  At  tin  c<  niclu-n  .11  of  In-  admin 
i-lralion.  lie  retired  to  In-  home  in  1  r  •  in-  nit . 
where  hi-  lived  nnlil  tin  time  "I  In-  death  111 
iSv.?.  dewtin^  ln>  Inn.  ti>  l»  m-v.  .lent  ami  edu- 
cational 1n.1U.rs. 

R.  .Ixil  K.  \\  .ir.h  11  u  a-  In  .111  in  l\ciuticl,\  in 
|K_'4  Imt  Ills  caiK  I  ilr  ua-  -pent  m  I  "im  inn  all. 
wlii1  iv  lii'  was  1  ducated  at  tlir  \ t hi  i i.h  iih  1 .  tin 
(  alliohc  eollc"c  111  tin-  i-ilx .    Il>'  l>  uan  tli<  -tiid\ 

ii|  llu-  law  in  iSpi  ini.'ti  tin-  mil        <.f  Judip' 

Read  ami  afterwards  that  <  I  / iiv i^n-  l  invtliv 
Walker  At  tin-  aire  « »t  17.  Ik-  ua-  in.n K-  a 
dcpul\  clerk  i.i  the  curt  and  remained  m  ilia: 
m|1'r'(  until  IS-}-.  when  Ik-  ua-  Imitli  < I  n.  the 
liar.  |u-t  after  attauunr;  tin  Ice;,  il  .rjc  ni  iN-n. 
In-  wa-  elected  In  tin-  l.i  m-lainn-  president  pidra- 
of  tin'  l  unmiMii  I'lia-  (  .mil  ami  in  tS;i  the 
people  i-liMM-  linn  a-  <<\)  •  tin-  ]inl^.-<  "1  tin! 
curt.  Hi  Ucanic  tin  ri;n  -rU  r  of  tin-  Supreme 
I  Mtirl  <»f  1  'hi. «  in  1S-?  ami  in  IVo-inhcr  of  tin 
following  war  In-  ua-  appMint< -<1  In  <  ■ovcnmr 
M'dill  Im  tin-  .Supreme  licnch  mI  tin  State  tM 
till  tin  unexpired  term  of  Judin  (orwin.  IK 
served  Imt  a  little  <>vt  r  a  m< nith  when  In-  wa- 
-nci  i-ol.  <!  In  India-  Swavnr,  wh«.  hail  Keen  r.  1 1  - 
larlv  rK  fti  i|  tM  tin-  muicc.  IK  then  rc-umed 
In-  position  a-  reporter  of  tin-  court.  IK-  -nlt-<- 
ipicntlv  remaned  (•>  W'a-lmu'li  11  111  ulnae 
In  u  a-  for  a  lime  ciiLia;.:.  d  m  wrilitiv:  tin  lit* 
«.f  (liu-f  Justice  (  lia-r.  IK  al-o  practical  law 
Uforc  llir  Supreme  t '..nit  m  llial  rit\.  IK  wa- 
-'tl>-t-i|m  ntl\  a  nicmh.  1  ami  at1.-jnc  for  tin 
Hoard  nf  Health  Imi  tin  th-tint  <if  ( '.  .Itiml.ia 
IiiiIl'c  War. 'en  ua-  tin-  author  i-f  mam  1»»'1, - 
lari;eh  «.f  a  |H.Iitical  charact.  r  ami  a  -1  h.-lar  "' 
uidc  ailaum  cut-  an.!  an  aw- in  pii-hed  orator. 
1 1.  .  I n  .1  111  iXSS. 

Johanti  P.etnhard  Stalin  u  1-  I-  111  in  iN-M  in 
<  >l'"!i  tiKiifM.  m|  3  rari  ..t  sch.-olma-Nt -.  I  It 
i  an'!  Im  (  nn'inna'i  :n  iS.V#  anil  1  ii^.i-.  .|  a- 
tiailn-r  in  a  prtvati'  -i-IimmI.  A  ii  nnati  -ill"  .! 
I»  »'k  written  l*\  lnm  U>\  t.i  In-  a]ip.»iir.nn  nt  a- 
;hi  in-trr..-t.  a  in  (In  m  \\  1  ■  :'•  nml.  .1  l  atln>!ir  St. 
Xavi.-f  (".-li.  l'i.  Ili-n-  In-  ta-::|,t  1.  ,r  tlir.-r  n.in 
alt  1  n  -t  <  \  1  1 '  \  -]i  v  ii  t "'"  tit  .it  I.  ti.  u  !'  i  ■•  III 
-I .'-.  1 .1 II  \  1I1  \>  ' .  ■ .  1  li:ir-i  1 1  1 1  .  1 1 1 .  • '  1 .  1  ;  • '  •  1 1  a  1 1 .  -  - . 
pin  -i,--  ami  .'li.-ini-ti  \ .  In  lS;;  In-  u  1-  ."In  ■- n 
Im  lt-a>-li  ill'  -'    -"'-I-  .  I-  at   s(     [,  -iti  -   (  .  in 


N'l-w  \i>rk  (.'itx.  IIkti'  In  rciuainol  f<  >r  lotiT 
wars,  at  tin  iinl  mi  which  time  he  pnhh-lR'il  a 
U'irl-  i  nlitli'l  '  (  n  ni'ral  l'rinci[>1v--  "I"  the  l'hil"-M- 
pln  m|  Nature.  IK-  ' nli-e<|in nl K  rettiriit<l  I" 
(  nieniiiati.  ultere  In  ua-  ailuntled  n>  the  1>ar 
til  iS|'j.  lie  ua-  appointed  In  the  tiMvermir  I" 
-:;ee,  ,  .|  Jn.li.-e  Slant,  v  Maltln  u  -  as  jii.1l:i'  mi 
tin-  »  .inini-ai  I'lea-  <  oitrl  am!  aiterwanls  eUvle.l 
to  that  p"-:tH'ii.  \lter  h;s  re-ie;naliMii  111  1S55 
la  1  in.  r.'l  up.  11  the  un-m-ial  pr.n  iu-e.  111  which  In 
made  a  yivat  reputatinii.  A  ea-e  thai  ttmi  him 
•M'lM  wide  iaine  was  lln-  -.M-ealled  I'.ihle  ca-t  . 
in  which  thet.  were  cii^a^cd  u  th  him  •  io>ri;< 
II" :  >IK  and  SlanK  v  Matthews  ami  Mp|H>M.I  I" 
hau  William  \1.  K.mtM  i,  <>i"rt;e  K'.  Sa^e  and 
K'ui;'-  kniL'  Mm  ua-  an  i  tT<  ort  <mi  the  (>art  ..f 
« •  1 ' .  1  in  e:tl^elts  to  pn-vi  nt  the  eti Imi Ci  lin  nt  of  a 
reL'ltlat  l"ll  adopted  In  tile  School  Hoard,  lor- 
I  l'ldltl^  the  I  t  a. lilt-  mI  the  Hlhle  ill  the  pllhllC 
-ch.-  ]-  a-  Keiriv'  i"i.trar\   Im  the  spirit  of  inc 

1  -clii-  !-  intended  for  tin   children  of  parmts  ..) 

I  all  r. -!'.._:ti  at-  -1.1-  and  U'licfs.    Statin  was  t'-r  the 

1  K-.ard.  I  lie  ar;.'ttiiieut  -  in  tin-  ca-e  have  hcen 
piilcidii  .I  and  liava  woti  ih.  adnitralioil  of  the  l>ar 

-  ami  tin  pnlitic  m  in  ialK  tlirMiiejhont  the  coimtrv. 
I  le  did  much  to  e-tahh-h  the  -tandino  of  tin-  Kir 
a-  aim.no  (h,  hr>t  in  the  I  "nilcd  State-.  Hie 
ca-e  ua-  heard  orioitiallv  l>el<«re  Iml^ts  Storer, 
I  la-. uis  and  1 . 1 1 1 .  uIim  decided  ,i"ain-t  I  he  Kmrd 

!   (although  Kid:-.    I  alt  un  te  a  .It--,  mini;  opinion 

•  I  "rent  force  I.  tint  this  dect-ioii  ua-  revt  r-td 
hv  tin-  Sit)iieme  <  "iirt.  Judoe  Stallo  t....k  an 
active  part  111  lit.  I  ,il ..  ral  and  Kefortn  ni.ne- 
ltient-  111  is7-*.  although  he  ua-  not  alile  to  -np- 
p..n  Mr  iiia.le\  In  1SS5  he  was  appoinU-d 
li\  I're-ldcllt  (K\eland,  lulled  Stale-  Muii-ter 
t..  Italv  am:  after  llu  expiration  of  his  term 
he  rt  -old  in  1  !or.  lie-  until  the  tune  of  Ills 
.l<  ath  011  lauvars  o  I ■  n » 1  In  iS.^.'  he  pule 
Ii-h-d  nt  t,h'  "Internatii  nil  Sen ntitic  Series'"  his 
"I  one,  oi,  and  III.  ..rns  ,,t  Modern  i'lnsic-," 
and  a  T 1  e  ]  wat  1  i  -,  111  lS,}.  "  M.handlunceli  und 
I'.rnl.  "  lie  wa-  f.  r  war-  a--"Ciatc.l  in  the 
pi.,e::ce  with  |-  \\  Kuti.d^e  and  afterward- 
with  lo-.pli  \\  din  ittiil.T  the  rirni  name  of 
S:a"o.  K-.-tt.  .!■•,-  .\  W'dtn.  lhrou-h..nt  hi-  life 
iti  '^-e  M,|l|,.  ua-  reoat.l,  d  1-  mie  of  the  leaditlt: 
'  ..a  i--.ii'.  ei-'./.  r-  of  p.,  adopted  coimtrv. 

1  1.  .ni  1'iatt  wa-  n-or.-  .  Ii-nnmiisfied  a-  a  jour- 
tii'i-t  than  1-  a  'auwr.  lie  ua-  a  Main^er 
'■'■■■lit  r  .a'  |a, -A.  \\M  .  rT  1'iatl  and  was  U.rn  in 

*  111.  it ri.it  1  til  iJ-'l'i.  lie  was  .dtitaled  at  the 
Athena  ii'ii.  .ii'ti  r-,\.ir.!-  St.  Xavier  <  '.  )1lei;e  I  le 
-■.•h-ei|",  r  1  • ; v  law.  Hie  practice  of  the 
;.T..f.  --i.-ii   s-..M  .'.ii  e-|i,vialli,   congenial  to  hitn 
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and  lu-  di-iinym-hcd  lum-clf  .1-  a  o  .rtcspoinlent 
of  the  leading  newspapers.  Ik  hcCame  llottd  ;h 
one  of  the  wittiest  of  Aitii-i  nan  journalists. 
\ftcr  his  hrn-f  service  as  jmlm  of  tin-  <  ommon 
Pleas  t  otirt.  he  hccaiuc  secretary  of  legation  -»t 
I'aris  11111I1T  John  Y.  Mason.  |  h-  took  an  att i \ <■ 
part  m  Inhalf  of  |- rcniont  in  the  campaign  of 
iS-t>.  !  hiring  tlu-  war  lie  sri  ml  oil  tin  -tatl 
of  t.cucral  Schcnck.  Ik  was  miI>m-oiu ink  the 
chief  of  tin-  stalT  of  I'ol.  W  illiam  P.irncy.  Attn 
tlu-  war  1k-  Ikcatnc  tlu-  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  C  iucnuuili  <  'omuici  cm/,  lit  edited  the 
li  iisliui^!<>ii  i  itpilt'l  for  sMi.il  \iais  with  such 
viyr  that  (hiring  the  controversy  of  1N70  |u  was 
indicted  for  conspiring  todi-lurh  tin  peace  of  hi- 
country.  After  iSSS  he  edited  Hr;f<>nl  s  Mu^it- 
zinc  tor  a  time.  I  he  later  year-  of  his  life  wen 
-]«enl  at  hi-  well  known  residence  at  Mae  o-chec. 
lie  died  \t  >v  cinhcr  I  _>.  iSji,  i  "lone!  1'ialt  wrote 
se\eral  l>ooks  of  hioyraphv .  a  novel,  some  plays 
and  even  nidulyi  d  in  poetry.  He  was  a  striking 
lionre  hoth  in  the  life  of  the  city  an.l  of  th- 
nati>  'it. 

I'atnck  Maltoii.  who  was  lx>rn  in  Ireland,  he 
yan  the  study  of  tlu-  law  in  Trov.  New  York,  and 
eaitu-  to  (  .'mcinuati  in  1 S  j 5 .  where  he  intend  the 
law  otliee  of  |udtM-  Alphoiiso  Tak     I mme.Iiatelv 
ii|>oii  his  adim—ion  t,,  the  har  in  1S4S.  he  entered 
into  jiartiu  1  -hip  with  Ju<l^e  I  aft  and  Judye  Key 
tm«ler  the  firm  name  of  Tail.  Ke\   \  Malloii. 
\rt  aeeoimi  of  the  mam  features  of  his  life  ap- 
pear- m  the  seeoml  volume  of  this  work.  A! 
though  a  lawyer  of  force  and  learning  and  n 
zealous  advocate.  Judyc  Mallon's  eluinn  of  man 
iter  and   mulonhted   sincerity    saved  him  from 
nmeh  of  tlu-  as|K-ritv  to  which  the  |iraetiee  of 
the  law   is  sllhjcCt.     Ills  death  a  few   year-  since 

look  from  the  kir  one  of  its  nio-t  popular  ttieni- 
her-, 

M.  W.  <  »liver  wa-  of  a  very  distinguished  an 
ec-try  from  an  1  »hio  stand;'- 'int.  He  wa-  a  sou 
of  David  <  iliver  and  a  ".rami -on  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary colonel.  RoUrt  Oliver,  who  came  West 
with  (icncral  I'utnam  in  17SX.  I  Its  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  David  K.  W  ade,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  city  v\  If  -  name  has  keen  men 
tiotu  d  so  fr»  >|in  in  1\  111  this  work  He  w  as  horn 
in  Indiana  in  iSj;  and  was  attei  wards  educate' I 
at  Woodward.  He  graduated  at  Miami  (  ni- 
versify  tn  iSjj.  I  k-  afterward-  -Unhid  law  under 
In. lye  <  >.  M  S|K-ncer.  I!i  graduated  t r «  1 1 1  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1  S_j>  1  and  was  admitltd 
to  the  har  in  lH;o.  He  was  elected  to  the  ("0111- 
ttion  I'leas  iH-ueh  m  I S 5< >  and  -crvi  d  mild  iXs'), 
whin    he    resigned.     In    lKM    he    was  ayani 


i  elteted  t"  the  I k m  h  and  served  the  full  term  of 
live  ycits.  At  the  i\p1ial|o|i  of  his  It  lilt  lie 
a-ain  resumed  the  practice  hut  retired  in  1S71. 
He  -lived  at  various  times  a-  a  iikiiiIxi  of  the 
I  .■  yi-latuic,  on  the  P'-ard  of  Aldermen,  as 
tni-ttc  of  the  Miami  I'nivcrsiiv.  as  park  com- 
tri  - -:i  uu  r  and  as  a  niemher  of  die  I'nion  Hoard 
of  t 'ineinnati  lliidi  Schools,  |  k-  was  also  the 
;>r.  0,1,1,1  |,,,m  Us  organization  of  the  Price  Hill 
Inclined  I'laiu  katln-ail  t  omjiany . 

William  Marlin  Dickson  was  knii  in  Indiana 
in  :  he  came  to  (  iuciunali  in   1S50  after 

i;ra«hiatiny  fon;i  the  llarvar-l  l.avv  School,  and 
tut.  te<l  for  a  while  in  ,lti<li;e  Wright's  family, 
was  employed  as  ins|n,e(,,r  in  «  ,rivk  at  St 
Mui's  (  ,,[l,.-e.  and  akn  acted  ;i-  a  reporter  on 
the  old  (  •lWitnuiU  V  kiii'.v  In  t)*-sJ  he  ntarrieil 
Annie  Mar  e  Parker,  a  cousin  of  Nils  Ahraham 
Lincoln.  He  wa>  the  first  to  hold  the  position 
•  >j  pro-editing  atlonn-v  of  tlx,  Police  t'ourt.  to 
which  he  yeas  elected  in  tS.i.V  During  his  term 
■  vein  ed  the  I'.,  dim  ru  ts  and  the  agitation 
ai:riirist  the  ( iermans.  Hi-  conduct  m  these  mat- 
ters w;is  such  a-  to  win  him  tin  everlasting 
siip|H.if  o|  the  (lyiiiiaii  population  (hf  the  city. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  fugitive  -lave 
ea-es  011  In  half  of  ih  slaves.  1 1  j >  term  of  si  r 
vice  on  the  knell  wa-  short  hut  he  succeeded 
in  winning  for  him-elf  the  coiihdence  of  the 
har.  Ih  was  ;,  Lincoln  elect,  .r  in  tS/xi  and  it 
was  at  his  house  iha!  I.ineoht  stopjM-d  when 
visitiu::  the  city.  He  oroani/ed  tin  lirst  coloted 
n-yiit'eiit  dnriiiL;  the  war  and  dining  the  threat- 
ened attack-  n|>oii  ihe  city  he  had  charge  of  a 
ii'  _'io  hrii;ade  at  <  amp  Shaler  over  the  river. 
[  His  mtin-t  in  the  colored  p  opK-  never  lla^^ed 
I  and  he  wa-  instrumental  in  procuring  for  iImii 
I  the  ml; hi  to  nde  in  the  (  ineinnati  strict  cars 
He  retired  from  active  hie  in  iS<<>  at  the  aye 
of  During  the  ie\t         years  he  devot,-.! 

'  much  link-  to  literary  work  and  his  initials 
"\\.  M.  D."  hi  came  will  known  in  the  leadinv: 
jotiruals  of  the  country.  1k  was  killed  <  \  toher 
t  1  SS«  1.  k.  tlu  accident  .  m  the  Mount  Auhurn 
luilineil  Plane  Railway.  A  sketch  of  llldye 
I  In  k -on.  app.  anm.;  in  tin  second  part  of  this 
work,  contains  other  facts  of  hi-  life  not  men 
;   lloTied  here 

(  'liver  M  Spencer  was  horn  in  what  was 
afterwards  W\ -t  Walnut  1 1  ill-  in  Cincinnati  m 
iSi«).  He  was  a  third  -on  of  the  will  known 
<  »liyer  M.  Spencer,  whose  capture  hy  tin  Indians 
wa-  so  interc-tiny  an  incident  of  the  early  his- 
l"rv  of  the  l  it  v .  He  was  educated  at  the  t  "in- 
cmnati    (  ..lleoi    and   afterward-  at    the    Rei  ves 
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I  .aw  Svli<»>l  ;il  I  .Uehhcld.  Connecticut.  l'\*m  Ins 
return  to  Cincinnati  Ik  was  associated  with  a 
nuiuhcr  of  |»r<  miitu  nt  lawyers,  anioiiy  llum 
Jndye  IVllamy  Stunr.  He  soon  hecatne  attor- 
ney for  the  (  Miio  Life  Imurancc  it  Trust  Com- 
pany and  enjoyed  a  laryc  practice  until  t^.s-h 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  newly  oryani/cd  Su- 
perior Court,  lie  wa-  reelected  in  1S5S  hut  died 
in  i.S/ii  Ik  fore  the  expiration  ..f  ins  second 
term.  As  a  judyc  he  was  especially  remark- 
ahle  for  his  paiustakiny  indu-try  and  his  ex- 
treme dislike  for  the  U  clinical  details  w  hich  In 
thouyhl  had  a  tendency  to  ohscurc  the  yMi.ial 
principles  of  the  law.  He  was  regarded  a*  the 
ureal  coinnion  lawyer  of  the  har  and  it  i-  said 
that  no  opinion  delivered  hy  him  was  overruled 
hy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  K>  tempera- 
ment and  training  he  was  eminently  fitted  for 
judicial  trainniy,  although  he  had  taken  ^. im- 
part 111  |>oliiics  prior  to  his  election  to  the  Ih  iu  Ii. 
In  iSst  he  with  Coryc  \\  .  Unman  was  elected 

to  tin    House  of   Representative,  hut   llicv  VVcte 

displaced  hy  <  icoryc  1'..  Puyh  and  Alexander 
Tierce,  who  were  declared  to  he  elected  111  con- 
formity with  the  law  dividing  the  Slate  into 
district*.  I  Ic  also  i  ipposed  (  le.n  ye  II.  Pendleton 
as  candidate  to  Cotiytcss  hut  was  defeated 

William  Y.  <ihol».  .n  was  a  native  of  \  iryinia. 
Ix.ru  in  1S07.  who  had  heeu  educated  at  Prince- 
ton and  had  practiced  for  a  tunc  in  \l  i»-i«Mppt. 
IK  came  to  <  incinnali  in  earlv  life.  Ilete  lie 
>i«ui  earned  for  himself  the  re-i>ect  of  the  har 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  regarded  a*  worthy 
of  the  seat  on  the  hciich  of  the  new  Superior 
Court.  He  was  ap|Mnnled  m  iSfo  to  tin  S11- 
prcine  ('..uit  of  the  State  and  served  until  1S0.V 
At  the  conclusion  ..f  his  service  he  returned  h> 
the  practice  in  Cincinnati  where  he  died  in  iN-u. 
He  has  In  en  called  the  cml>odimciit  of  clear,  ley.d 
loyio.  Another  eminent  jndye  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  hench  siv^  that  "he  l-m  w  nothing  <.f 

the  parties  hut  their  names  nil  the  d.  •ckct  ;  tlotll- 
1 11  i_r  of  the  cause  hut  fiom  the  evidence;  iii'thiny 
of  the  result  and  its  consiliences  hut  the  m-'u- 
m<  nt  which  the  law  pronounces."  \s  a  judyc. 
whether  on  the  hench  of  the  Superior  C  r.r  t 
(  'incinnali  or  on  tin  Supreme  hench  of  the  State, 
he  rueasiind  up  to  the  standard  'i  |..nd  1  '..is- -n. 
1  |n. lye  Cr  ce  in  P.i  ncti  and  P.ar  of  <  >1- c  ..  I 

Am  d'scuss-.  in  ,.i  tlii  law  v»  rs  ..f  t  'iiiciiniati 
that  haves  .iiit  of  C"iisi.V;-,i1:'  11  lh.  -i.c:  ,  .  t 
t.eor-i  I".  !'i,yh  is  inc".|.pktc  MlVotiyh  his 
fame  1-  natCna!  a-  a  ]>■  !iti.  ian.  :i-  a  Lav*  ■  r  he 
achieve.!  even  to,  at.  :  d'-tm.  •:  »..  Man',  ci': 
/ens  oi  t'incmnati  havi    .c.-.i|.m|  pr-'inent  ]>■■■ 


sitions  in  the  pnhlic  mind,  hut  at  the  har  tin  re 
has  le  en  hut  one  (icoryc  [•'..  Puyh.  He  was 
I  mm  in  this  city  in  iSjj  and  yraduated  at  Miami 
I'niveisity  in  iSpi.  lie  immediately  t<«.k  up  tin 
practice  of  the  law.  in  which  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful. At  the  hcyiuniny  of  the  Mexican  War 
he  hi  came  a  captain  of  the  I'ourth  I  >lno  Kcyi 
nu-nt  and  also  served  as  aide  to  Ccn.  Joseph 
Lane.  In  |M.|S  he  was  elected  I.,  the  Legislature, 
In  IS;.)  he  hecauie  city  solicitor  of  I  incmnati. 
in  1S51  at  the  aye  ..f  Attorney  ( .1 11.  ral  of  the 
State.  11.  was  .  h  etc  I  m  the  Cmted  State 
Senate  .1-  a  1  V:n<  ..  rat  m  |S;;.  his  leim  exund 
my  fiom  I  )ceeii:ln  r  of  that  vear  to  March  of 
1S01  His  career  m  that  hodv  is  a  part  of  the 
hi»loty  of  the  nation.  Ih  vc.is  very  active  and 
s.  ..11  hecamc  a  k  udu  of  tin  Northern  Demo- 
crats. He  was  a  dele-ate  to  the  national  o  .11- 
vtntion  held  in  t  !iar!es|.  11  m  and  made  th< 

replv  !o  the  Celehi  .it..  d  speech  of  *l  ,nnc\ ,  |*attt 
ill'.'  out  that  tin-  Northern  I  >.  11 .. er.u  v  v\..uld  Dot 
follow  the  S.-Uth  in  its  extreme  measure.  At 
the  otithreak  of  the  war  In  join,  d  with  William 
S.  t.ioe-l.c'K,  Ktillu  rt.  >rd  P..  Have  and  others 
in  ti  Icyraphiny  tin  Pl  eiduit  the  -11.;-.. -ti.  n  that 
Cincral  Mil  UH.m  he  placed  in  charye  at  t  in 
cinnati.  He  made  the  principal  -[.cull  in  tin 
\  allaiiiliyham  hat.!. is  corpus  case  m  IS-  v  and 
ui  that    \c,o  a  candidate   :"..r  Lieutenant 

(iov>n»oron  the  ticket  with  \  .d'.in.hyham,  II- 
was  (kt.a'id.  as  he  was  the  I'  •  '  v.-uy  v  1  ar  l"t 
«  '.  .nyie,s  He  was  el>  cud  d--h  yatr  to  the  Mat. 
coiisttlrtion.il  convention  111  1 S 7  s  t-':t  deehn.  d  I" 
act.  \s  an  adv.  etc  and  a-  an  oiator  lu  wa- 
r^  yarded  a*  with,  ut  a  i-val.  Hi-  uit e! !■  .  I ual 
powers  1 1 1  .it i .---'•  1  lai'.v   111  hie  :n  1   f.  1  - ■  n :  1    .  e.,1  - 

I,  's  u'i  'inlcrfii'  iin  >i  s  .  httk  it  .  .f  the  m..'- 
Veloiis,  ami  hi*  |..«.'!  r.|  ioll..i:iu-  and  11  - 1  v  o. 
lc.s  m.i I <  1 : ::  1  -  evil,  tlndi  r  tlu  lin'-l  adv.'-e  e  1  r 
uuustaiiie  1;  ad-  him  almost  m\  mcihl.  .  In  an 
ar-iria.nt  U  !•  1 ..  the  c  urt  he  ici-  ahle  ev.  ti 
with.  '.'1  pi.'.  i.T'.i'e  ri  to  cite  with  -cried  accufacv 
.k    '.-'i'li    ;i!Ur    de. a--.  .11    J  '  rt.iinii-..'  ;h. 

II.  11   1:1  p. -mi.     He  w:.s  r..  vt  r  at  a   l.-s  f..r  an 
,1  etli-  -  IT  s    .1 1 1. 1    was   .  ,;na!'v    t..rcih!e   ti   his  jne 
*.  -'tati   U  o(  if      I  !e  .In  d  Itllv    to.  I.sl-o. 

!  Ii.  .'I'.'.s  M  Ke  .  .  'In  1  .;dv  M'..:.  t  ..f  the  I  '.  n. 
■   ,  1.  i.d  1  1     it  it::  ad   I  •  1  ';i:ir;    .}.    lStS.  w.c 

a  Ke  e'l'i  '  :..a  wl  e  1-  -  t.  •  'I'  -  State  ill  earlv 
:  I,  .      ||.    w..s   \,<v    ncemric,   a!i''ore;h   >|lli!e  an 

a".'   1.     1  h-rimj  th     ii.it   1-r  vva-  a--'«iat<d 

Wl'di    'an.-. I    M.  1  '!•  Hail    as    r:.l-.-    a  U  ■  s  ate  ott 
■In    !  at,  1  "s   sj  (|'t .      I  he  s'.  1  •■.  -  1.  -Id  1  .f  his  niih 
r  rv  a a    :,•<    i  'i  "  .      v>  a:al    e  c  -:i'.; 

\-.   'h.-'  ','  .  '  a'.u  t.  1    wa-  ,h,    tl|,Ly«  of 
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the  Criminal  Court. — Jamb  l'linn.  According  to 
Judge  Wright.  his  |>eculiaritics  win-  so  great 
l hat  it  became  necessary  to  abolish  tin-  court  in 
1854  to  get  riil  of  the  judge. 

William  Johnston  moved  to  (Ji11cim1.it t  in  18,10, 
after  having  taken  some  part  in  jmlitics  as  a 
•  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  as  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Carroll  County.  The  first  year  of 
his  residence  (18401  was  taken  up  with  the  cam- 
paign for  General  Harrison,  during  which  he 
made  a  great  reputation  as  a  stump  orator.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  apjxiintcd  Tinted 
States  Surveyor  General,  a  petition  hi  held  for 
four  years.  After  this  he  was  elected  judge  ot 
the  old  Su|>cnor  Court.  In  1850  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  the  Whig  candidate  tor  Governor,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  After  this  he  returned  to  the 
practice,  where  he  was  very  successful,  par- 
ticularly before  juries.  He  was  a  man  01  most 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  manners  and  dress 
and  very  original  in  his  style  ot  oratory  and 
made  a  marked  impression  ujioii  all  who  heard 
him.  He  was  also  very  careful  to  prepare  hi* 
cases  with  great  thoroughness.  In  |N<>|  he 
moved  to  Washington,  where  he  was  ap|>ointcd 
by  President  Lincoln  on  the  commission  to  re- 
vise the  statutes  of  the  I'nited  States.  After 
this  work  was  completed,  he  retired  from  the 
practice  of  the  law  ami  lived  the  life  of  a  student 
until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  88  in  180J. 

George  Hoadly.  who  was  elected  Coventor  of 
<  >hio  in  came  to  Cineinnati  in  1846  ami 

entered  the  office  of  Chase  &  Hall.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  following 
Near  and  entered  u|x>n  a  brilliant  career  at  the 
bar  and  in  public  life.  His  sketch  appears  on 
Page  17.  Volume  II.  of  this  work.  I'cw  men 
among  the  residents  of  Cincinnati  have  Ixcti 
more  respected  and  In-loved.  He  w  as  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  that  Ohio  has  given  to  the  country. 

Another  of  the  great  lawyers  of  this  period 
and  subsequently  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of 
the  eountrv  was  Aaron  l">  fe  Perry,  who  came  to 
this  citv  in  1854.  A  sketch  of  his  life  is  given 
in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

The  name  of  Kufus  King  is  hard  to  classify. 
He  stood  among  the  first  of  the  practitioners  of 
his  day  but  was  equally  distinguished  in  the 
advancement  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
citv.  He  was  Ixjrn  in  1817  at  Chillicothc.  the 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  man  of  the  same 
name  and  the  son  of  Ldward  King,  who  has 
already  l>een  mentioned  in  this  history.  Hi< 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  "Hu»nas  Worthinglon. 
who  afterwards  Ix-camc  so  prominent   in  Cin- 


cinnati life  as  Mrs.  Sarah  Peter.  He  came  to 
Cincinnati  in  1841,  after  completing  hi>  studies 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  almost  imme- 
diately tiH.k  a  [N.sitioii  of  prominence.  lli>  first 
public  service  was  as  manlier  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, but  si* »n  he  Ix-camc  much  interested  in  the 
schools  of  the  city.  He  was  elected  school  visitor 
of  the  Third  Ward  in  the  year  1851  and  served 
14  years,  being  president  from  185*  until  the 
time  of  his  withdrawal.  L'pon  the  consolidation 
of  Woodward  and  Hughes  high  schrx>ls,  in  1851 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  txurd  of  man 
agers.  in  which  position  he  continued  until  the 
tunc  of  his  death  in  1801.  He  Uvame  a  director 
of  the  I'niversity  in  1859  and  continued  on  the 
lxurd  until  1887.  when  he  declined  a  renomina 
tion.  He  was  president  of  the  lx»ard  from  1871 
to  io-_>.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Library 
I'.oanl  in  1807  and  president  in  1870,  which  ] m »i 
tion  he  retained  until  1873,  when  he  retired  from 
the  board.  He  became  connected  with  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1875  and 
served  as  dean  and  president  oi  the  faculty  for 
some  years.  He  was  particularly  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  Library,  lb 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Ixiard  in  1851 
and  president  in  1855.  which  position  he  held 
until  the  time  of  his  death  .V  years  later,  lie 
look  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
College  of  Music  and  in  the  Art  Museum.  He 
was  ;dso  a  trustee  of  Kenyon  College.  It  is  ap- 
parent from  this  long  record  of  service  m  the 
idiication.il  institutions  of  the  city  that  Mr.  King 
was  a  man  of  the  broadest  views  with  regard  to 
the  subject  of  education.  No  name  stands 
higher  in  the  educational  history  of  the  cfty  than 
ch  es  his.  He  was  also  active  in  other  directions. 
He  was  a  meinUr  of  the  Hoard  of  Tax  Com- 
missioners from  its  organization  in  188.$  until 
it  was  abolished  in  lHoj.  He  served  through- 
out that  time  as  vice  president  and  was  the 
actual  presiding  officer  as  the  mayor  was  presi- 
dent c.v  officio.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Committee  of  <  hie  llur-drcd  and  director 
of  Spring  ( irove  Cemetery  and  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
Jt  hawon  railway  companies  and  connected  with 
the  hoards  of  several  other  organizations  of  this 
character.  He  refused  to  accept  any  office  to 
which  emoluments  were  attached.  During  all 
these  years  he  occupied  a  leading  position  at  the 
bar.  As  a  teacher  of  the  law  he  was  remarkable 
successful  and  mam  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the 
bar  to-da>  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to 
him  for  their  knowledge  of  a  large  part  of  the 
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principles  of  their  pn »t\ s-ii >n.  <  It  Iter  facts  of  his 
lift'  an  presented  in  Ins  sketch,  which  appears 
in  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 

William  Maims  I. vile,  another  prominent 
member  of  the  har  of  this  ]ierii.«l,  \\a-  a  son  "f 
KoUrt  I  .  Lytic  anil  grandson  of  (,eti.  W  illiam 
I.vtlc.  lie  wa-  horn  in  the  faux  'tis.  I.vtlc  house 
on  Lawrence  street  on  November  2.  iSjo.  and 
was  educated  at  the  Cincinnati  C  ollege,  where 
In-  graduated  in  lie  studied  law  with  his 

tiiu'le.  !  ..  S.  Dailies,  Imt  was  K  ■  I  bv  Ins  military 
enthusiasm  to  enlist  in  service  in  the  Mexican 
War  in  the  summer  of  1S47.  lie  s|nnt  10 
months  in  Mexico  and  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  having  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  Deri- 
he  entered  n|n>n  the  practice  of  the  law  and  met 
with  almost  immediate  micccss.  ||c  was  elected 
hv  the  Democratic  party  to  the  State  Lc^'is- 
lalnre  in  iS;j.  Here  In-  served  two  terii'is,  dur 
in^  part  of  which  time  he  wa»  Speaker.  In  iN,- 
he  was  the  candidate  of  his  parly  as  1  .iciiUiiant- 
( iovenior.  Imt  was  not  elected.  During  this  year 
iiiiverm  ir  Chase  appointed  him  major  ixm  ral 
of  militia  in  command  of  the  first  division  -.1 
the  Ohio  militia.  In  July.  1S5S,  he  wrote  the 
jNieni  which  perhaps  ba>  done  mote  to  pcr|«ctu 
ate  his  mciiiorv  than  ati\  other  acconiplishmeiil 
of  his  life.  (  icticral  l.vllc's  career  at  th  har 
and  in  the  war  was  liriei  hut  brilliant.  Me  or 
cjaiiiM'd  the  lirst  c.tmi>  in  Cincinnati  at  I  amp 
Harrison.  In  June.  1S01,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  10th  RiyiiMeiit.  <  )hio  Vol.  Inf..  ami 
shortly  afterwards  departed  for  the  seat  of  war. 
Trior  to  his  departure  he  was  presented  In  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  with  a  sword  .ml  In  other  friends 
with  a  handsome  Mack  Inn  sc.  I  he  regiment  was 
presented  with  a  stand  of  colors  bv  the  women 
of  Cincinnati.  lie  hni^ht  at  Carnifcx  Ferry, 
where  he  and  his  horse  wen-  hoth  wounded.  Dr 
was  brought  hack  to  tin  cite  to  the  residence  of 
his  hrother-in  law .  Samuel  |  I'.roadwell,  and 
was  received  with  ^rcat  eiillui-t.t -m.  The  colors 
of  the  regiment  were  cx|H,s,d  Slnllit*  -tore 
window  and,  covered  with  Wo.., I.  were  a-n.ir.; 
tire  first  sad  realities  of  war  that  attracted  i;r  ;ii 
atlilltioii.  Dc  subsequent^  returned  1<>  the  ser- 
vice and  was  a-si-ned  the  command  of  a  hn-adc. 
lie  was  a-am  wounded  at  Terry  vd'.c  and  left 
U|»,n  the  liet.l  tor  dead  Me  wis  tak<  n  pris,  ,m-r 
and  releas.  d  on  pafole  anil  once  more  was  h.-me 
111  (Vti-Vr.  tSii.v  He  was  snhveipf  nth  <x- 
chanu'id  and  promoted  to  tin  rank  of  hri-adi.  r- 
yeritfal.  Ill  the  Toil f If  of  <  1  mk.u  1  lall^'a  on  th" 
morning  of  the  s,  >•  nd  .la-.,  will's  lead  in-.;  .1 
cli.iri-e.  he  was  shuck  Mi  the  face  and  d!i  d  shortly 


atu  rwards.  ScptcinlHT  _>o.   iSV>V     Mis  funeral, 
which  took  place  at  Cincinnati  on  (  'ctobcr 
iS<>t.  was  oik  i>l  the  most  touching  incidents 
of  the  war. 

Jacob  W'vkolT  Tiatt  was  a  Kentuckian  In-iii 
in   1N01.     Me  came  to  Cincinnati  tn  his  early 
.  manhood  and  s,  ,.,n  became  one  o|  the  In-st  known 
I  numbers  of  the  bar.    Me  was  a  lltient  and  wihv 

•  speaker  and  a  hard  student  and  was  also  much 
f  mven    to   politics.      lie    s.  won    became   a  leader 
I  anions  the  Democrats  ami  was  particularly  |i- •pil- 
lar with  the  Irish  element  of  the  party      lie  was 

1   for  a  time  clerk  of  the  Common  Tleas  Court  and 
j  iiiemKr  of  the  Council  and  especially  active,  as 
d.  scribid  eKeuhere.  in  the  change  from  tin  old 
viilnnteer  to  the  paid  tire  department.  lud-c 
Dickson  describes  bun  as  a  "tall  slim  er>  ct  man 
with  ht^di   forehead,  lone;  -rev   hair  o-raccfu'h 
fallm-  011  cithei  sioi-.  perfectly  regular  features, 
hatidsoiiie  nioitth,  chin  and  itos»-  with  an  alert. 
[  keen,  pellet  rati  1 1-  e\e.  a  twinkle  in  it  when  In 
!  up  In  sarcasm,  alto-ether  an  imnosnic;,  dicmitiid 

*  tioure  WvkotT  Tiatt."  Mis  particular  In  Id  was 
1  the    matter    of    appropriation    hi  IN.    which  he 

watched  with  the  greatest  care  to  ptevent  ex 
travayancc  and  dishonesty ,     Me  was  for  manv 
veals  a  victim  of  Kid  health,  which  made  htm 
rather  irascible  m  temper 

Another  eminent  law  .cr  who  came  to  the  cm 
ill  was    Alj.boiivo    laft.  a   native   .  d  \u 

 lit.   U'fll    in    loin.      Me    was   a    iradtiatc  ol 

,l "ale  and  also  of  the  law  scbool  of  that  uisti 
tutioii.     De  w:»s  as- fiated  a-  in  mam 

o|  the  m,.st   important  ca^  s  of  hi-  time.     i  or 
almost    fifty    years    Jnde;e     I  at:    was    one  ,,l 
the    most    prominent    of    Cincinnati's    cit:/.  its. 
'Die  one  act  of  his  In.-,  the  d.cisi,,,,  ,.t  th,  f'.tbte 
I  ca-e.  which   at   times  >eemed  to  inteifere  with 
j  his  jHihiteal  ambition  won  foi  hmi  the  respect  ot 
1  very   lover  of  mdeptndent  llioii-lit  and  aclioii. 
(  r.-.'tdl.ss  ,  .f  r«  h-i"'tis  pt ,  ,  1:  y  it  les.     ,\  ski  tch  of 
1   bis  life  1-  oiyeii  :ti  N'olutl'e  II  of  this  work. 

Trvanl  Walker.  th<  son  of  lud-e  limothv 
1  W'.dker.  was  a  \,.i-n-  man  vvh-  m  earls  death  .  til 
sb.  .rt  a  m.  pro'iiistn-  nru  1  lie  had  b  1  11 
iits  s.  .1  ,-»tor  and  «r.d-;.-  of  tb.  Snps  ri<  .r  I  "iirl 
I'  r  a  -llort  time  lb  wa-  k  lied  in  Ills  earh 
1 1 1. 1 1  d  1 .  - ..  I  bvfite  V.an'.a  in  1.^14.  Mis  death 
at,  Ms,,!  .)■  ,  v,  u  In-i;  tliroit-hoiit  the  coirtnunitv 
W  illiatu  S.  I  i.  esbeck  w  as  an. .ther  "f  the  giants 
.  f  the  bar  of  tlo  da\s,  1  I<  was  a.|:nilt<d  to 
the  bar  in  lS^o  and  c  .ntiniud  .utiv.K  in  prac- 
tice until  I  S  ; ~ .  w  b<  n  be  w  as  .  I,  ,  ted  t, ,  <  .^l^ress 
lb-  ;.i,e-i:i:iita-e  a-  a  law  ver  !•  <•!»•  >w  n  bv  thi- 
tut  1 1  lit  be  was  .  .1,,.  .  t'  tb  ,..  ,  If-  -  ,-ri  bv   Tt.  si,  lent 
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Andrew  Johnson  t<i  act  as  counsel  in  the  im- 
peachment c;im-  ami  liis  address  mi  that  occasion 
ha*  alxvaxs  lteen  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
American  forensic  efforts,  llr  easily  carried  ofT 
the  li« n»< »r>  of  the  trial.  As  a  result  liis  fame 
Ucamc  national  ami  on  numerous  oica-um>  he 
was  suggested  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
In  Volutin.'  II  of  tins  work  a  lull  sketch  of  Ins 
lite  is  given. 

t  icorgc  II.  Pendleton,  a  grandson  of  Nathaniel 
Pendleton  ami  of  Jesse  Hum,  the  pioneer,  l»>tii 
July  \<).  iS-'5,  in  Cincinnati,  began  his  career 
at  the  har  in  lXjl>.  In  1X53  In  was  electeil 
Senator  ami  during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  <1< 
\ote.l  hi>  attention  to  politics.  He  represented 
Hamilton  Count  \  in  Concuss  from  DieeuiUr. 
1X57.  to  March,  1S05.  He  was  tin-  nominee  of 
the  1  Kni<  vrat'ic  parlx  for  the  \,  in  ■-presidency  on 
the  ticket  with  McClellan.  the  rial  choice  of  his 
parts  for  the  presidency  tour  xears  later,  al- 
though defeated  for  the  nomination  In  a  few 
votes  at  the  last  moment,  and  Senator  from  <  >hio 
from  1S7X  to  1SX4.  His  connection  with  the  civil 
service  law  has  given  his  name  a  prominent 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  In  1XX3  he 
was  appointed  I  tilted  States  Minister  to  tier- 
main.  He  died  in  l'.nissels  four  xears  later. 
Mthouuh  throughout  his  life  r,  [.artisan.  Mr. 
1'endleton  \va»  almost  as  populir  among  his  op 
|>onenls  .is  anions  the  memlters  of  his  own  parts. 
He  was  oik  of  the  ideal  stat<  -men  of  the  school 
that  is  fast  passing  away,  The  >ohrirptet  hv 
which  he  was  commonly  known.  Gentleman 
( u-orge."  is  an  index  of  the  view  that  was  taken 
<>t  him  hx  the  piihlic  in  general  No  man  ever 
st..«!  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Andrew  J.  l'rmlen  began  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  Cincinnati  in  1X41.  Richard  Henry  Stone 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1K44.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  <  >hio  I  .cgislatutv  under  the 
new  constitution  in  1X5^  3^  and  clerk  of  the 
c> .urts  m  1X5S  to  iX/»i.  Fdward  A.  Ferguson, 
"l  ather  oj  the  Southern 'Railway ,"  and  for  many 
xears  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  local  har.  began 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  1X4X.  In  this  Mar. 
too.  another  well  known  lawyer,  <  icorgc  I  J.  Hol- 
lt>t<r.  eaiiK  to  the  1  it y  and  entered  the  law  office 
of  Thomas  J  Strait.  Thomas  A.  I.ogan  came 
to  the  har  in  1X51.  'Two  years  later  Alexander 
11.  Huston  was  admitted  to  the  practice.  Sain 
m  l  T.  I  raw  ford  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
this  cit\  in  1X54  John  I'.urgovne.  who  so  rc- 
cetitlv  died.  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the 
fall  of  1S5.C  Ik  was  a  v>n  of  Judge  John  P.ur- 
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goync.  'The  well  known  linn  of  I  lagans  St 
Kroadwell  was  formed  in  1X57.  F.  I'.  P.radstrccl 
Ugan  the  practice  in  this  year.  The  year  later 
John  l  assett  T'olktt  was  'admitted  to  the  har 
m  Newark  Count x.  (  >hio,  but  he  did  not  lixate  in 
(  ineinnati  until  10  xears  later.  In  |X;X  tiuslav 
la  let  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law. 
Thomas  Itarbonr  Pa  \  ton  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  i#o.  Sketches  of  nearly  all  these  leaders 
of  the  C  incinnati  Ixar  apjnar  in  Volume  II  of 
this  work. 

T1IK  l  II  IK*  Ills 

<  >wing  to  the  growth  of  the  city,  the  mini 
her  of  churches  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
impossible  in  a  work  of  this  character  to  he  able 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  each.  After  all  it 
is  the  origin  of  things  that  is  most  interesting 
and  the  greatest  evidence  of  success  in  any 
undertaking  is  the  fact  that  it  moves  along  with 
so  little  friction  as  to  present  no  special  |H>ints  of 
interest.  1  he  churches  multiplied  and  religion 
sc  med  certainly  to  l>c  as  well  established  as  in 
other  cities  of  the  same  size.  All  that  can  U* 
done  is  to  note  briefly  a  few  points  with  reference 
to  the  changes  that  were  taking  place. 

Tile  First  Presbyterian  congregation  erected, 
in  the  year  1X53,  the  church  building  now  occu- 
pied by  the  society  on  Fourth  street  a  few- 
doors  west  of  Main  on  the  site  not  far  from  the 
site  of  its  first  church.  Hie  tall  spire,  jXo  feet 
high,  which  is  10  feet  higher  than  that  of  Trin 
itv  Church  in  New  York,  surmounted  by  a  large 
gilt  hand  pointing  upward,  has  made  this  church 
known  for  so  many  years  as  the  '  tall  steeple 
church."  Since,  that  time  the  audience  room 
of  the  church  has  been  refitted  on  several  occa- 
sions and  the  land  on  Fourth  street  in  front 
of  the  church  has  Ih'cii  occupied  bv  stores  and 
offices.  Joshua  I..  Wilson  was  minister  of  the 
church  until  the  time  of  his  death  and  subse- 
quently his  son,  Samuel  R.  Wilson,  was  pastor 
for  tuanv  sears. 

Hie  Second  Presbyterian  Church  continued  in 
the  classic  building  on  the  south  side  of  Fourth 
street.  Its  pastor  for  a  |>rriod  of  years  was  the 
distinguished  Fx  man  IVcchcr.  After  his  rcsig 
nation  in  1X41.  Rev.  John  P.  Cleveland  was 
pastor  for  a  short  time  and  was  succeeded  in 
1X41  >  by  another  much  beloved  pastor.  Rev.  Sam- 
uel \V.  Fisher,  who  remained  at  the  head  of 
this  church  until  i8?X,  when  lie  resigned  to  as- 
sume the  presidency  of  Hamilton  College.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  M.  I..  Thompson. 

In  1840  seven  Presbyterian  churches  are  men 
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tinned.  In  1851)  this  number  had  increased  to 
J5>  includinj;  tin-  ! ,n-«.l>\ tcrian  <  >ld  School,  New 
School  an<l  Kefornied  Presbyterian  churches. 
The  <  Mil  School  churches  were  the  Walnut  Hills, 
the  First,  Fourth.  Fifth.  Seventh,  Central,  Ninth 
au<!  tin1  l;irst  churches  at  <  ilendale  and  Cum- 
minsville.  The  New  School  churches  wire  the 
Second,  Third.  Fij;hth.  Tain-made ,  ( rermau. 
West  Fnd  Mission,  Fulton.  Walnut  Hills  and 
I 'ul lege  Hill.  I  ndcr  the  head  of  Kefornied  Pres- 
byterian were  uivcti  the  Church  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, the  ( reor^e  Street  Church,  the  Asso- 
ciate Kefornied  Church.  Associate  C  hurch  ami 
also  the  thiw  Con^re^ationalists.  the  First  and 
Second  Orthodox  and  the  Webb  Congregation- 
alist.  The  last  named  church,  the  Welsh  Con- 
js'rejiatioiialist.  was  the  first  socictv  of  (  )rthodox 
t  oii^re^alioiialists  and  was  foutnled  in  1X40. 
The  Vine  Street  ConjjreKationah'st  Church  after 
its  hreak  from  the  mother  First  1  'rcshyti  rian 
Church,  fr-  ni  which  it  had  been  organized  as 
the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  in  tX.si.  channel 
to  Congregationalism  in  1X40.  h  was  known  at 
first  as  the  Sixth  Street  Congregational  Church 
hut  after  its  removal  in  1X4X  to  its  present  build 
inj;  on  Vine  street  it  took  the  name  by  which  it 
has  since  !>ccn  known.  At  the  time  of  its  change- 
to  Congregationalism,  it  reaffirmed  11  s  old  reso- 
lution on  the  mu-siioii  of  slavers,  resolving  that 
no  candidate  could  In1  received  who  held  slaves 
or  believed  in  the  holding  or  usinn  of  men  as 
pro|«.rt\.  It  a  bo  took  a  firm  stand  against  th-' 
ii>e  of  alcohol.  Its  principal  pastor  during  this 
lime  was  Dr.  diaries  I'..  I'.oyntoii.  who  was 
its  pastor  at  three  separate  times.  l)r.  lhidle> 
Ward  K bodes  tells  us  that  he  was  a  man  c»t  firm 
and  positive  character.  wIkm-  convictions  were 
not  mere  opinions  and  that  the  Vine  Street 
1  hurch  can  never  have  any  past..r  who  will  he 
toil  what  Dr.  Bovuton  was. 

1  he  First  t  Irthodox  Con^re^atii malist  was  the 
oldCcorye  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  It  made 
its  change  of  name  and  allegiance  in  1X47.  l  b' 
corner-sii^if  of  its  new  buildini;  on  the  north 
side  of  Seventh  strut  between  Western  row  and 
John  was  la:. I  I.\  l.vman  Bccchcr  on  July  to. 
1 S  1 5      The  buildini*  was  first  occupied  in  1X4*  1. 

The  congregation  of  Christ  (luirch  t  Protest- 
ant I-".pisc  >|>al  I  bad  Income  |>crmaucntlv  installed 
in  its  present  I  nation  on  Fourth  street.  It* 
pastor  durin.L,*  the  early  part  of  this  period  was 
Dr.  John  T.  Itn-'ke.  who  seems  \o  have  l>eeu 
one  of  the  ablest  ministers  in  the  historv  of  the 
cilv.  Other  pastors  were  Kev.  Alfred  Blake.  I 
Kev.  Dudley  T    Tvn-  an<l  Kev.  C    M    Butler.  ' 


At  the  o|K-niuj;  of  the  war  the  pastor  was  Kev. 
Kingston  (ioddard.  Bishop  Charles  P.  Mill- 
vaine.  who  officiated  for  a  short  time  at  this 
church,  was  throughout  his  life  a  stronj»  force  in 
the  city  life.  He  was  Inirn  in  New  Jersey  in 
t~'jo.  graduated  at  Princeton  in  tXio  ami  after 
service  as  professor  at  W  est  Point  and  the  di- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York  as  well  as 
at  the  head  of  diuretics  b-tli  in  i.cor^etown  and 
Brooklyn  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  4>f  Ohio  in 
iSij.  He  was  president  of  Kcnyon  College  and 
the  Theological  >cminarv  at  <  iamhicr  From  the 
time  of  his  incumbency  until  1  K5«>  he  was  vers 
active  in  the  life  of  the  community.  Alter  this 
time  his  health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  cur 
tail  his  hilars,  lie  died  in  Florence.  Italy .  in 
1S7V  A  church  (hat  is  stilt  very  prominent  m 
the  city  lite,  the  Church  of  the  Advent  on 
Walnut  llilN.  was  formed  in  tX;;, 

I'.ul  two  Fpiseopal  churches,  Christ  and  St. 
Paul's,  are  ^iven  in  1X40.  Twenty  years  later 
there  were  seven  in  the  city.  In  addition  t., 
Christ  (  luirch  and  St.  Paul's  were  St.  John's  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Plum  ami  Seventh  1  now 
St  Paul's),  Trinity,  church  of  the  Kcdemption. 
(  luirch  of  the  Atonement  and  Calvary  in  Clif- 
ton. 

Die  most  important  event  111  the  Catholic 
Church  at  this  time  was  tin-  completion  of  St 
Peter's  Cathedral  and  tin  ctcit-on  in  1X51  of 
the  \rchiepiscopa!  See  of  Cine  miati  with  Aich 
bishop  Purcell  at  its  head  and  suffragans  al  IV- 
troit,  Cleveland.  Louisville,  \  tinvnin^.  port 
Wayne.  Sault  Ste    Marie  and  <  ovm^ton 

But  two  Catholic  churches  are  mentioned  at 
the  lK^inuin^  of  the  second  half  eenturv  of  (  111 
email  life:  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  al  that  lime 
on  the  west  side  of  Svcam'Te  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh,  and  the  Church  of  ihe  Hole  Truutv 
on  the  south  side  of  Fifth  ImIw  .ii  Smith  and 
Park;  this  latter  was  a  (ierman  congregation 
\t  the  end  of  iliis  j.iiiod  the  munlier  of  Catholic 
churches  and  religion*  societies  had  increased  to 
-'4  The  old  ii.imx  of  Si.  Peter's  Cathedral  had 
been  transferred  to  tin  new  structure  on  Fiidiih 
and  Plum  and  to  the  ori-inal  eouyri  nation  was 
l-ivcii  the  name  by  which  it  is  at  present  known  — 
St.  Francis  Navier. 

A  similar  increase  is  to  Ik  observed  in  1 1 k 
Methinlist  churches,  In  1N40  there  were  but 
nine  of  these,  including  sttch  well  known 
churches  as  Wesley  ("hapcl  i  which  possessed  the 
largest  auditorium  in  the  cit\  I.  Asbtiry  Oiapel. 
Ninth  Street  Chapel  and  the  Fourth  Street 
(  hap  I.     In    1S50    there    wen.  Methodist 
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churches  in  die  city.  Included  in  tliis  number 
was  the  Welsh  Cah inistie  Methodist  (on  the  wot 
side  of  College  strut  I  <«f  Rev.  Unwell  I  Well, 
which  dissented  fr«>m  the  Methodist  Ipiscopal 
Church  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline :  the  first 
\\<  x|v>ati  Church  on  Sixth  stre  t,  which  was 
called  the  "  Anti  Slaverv  Church."  ami  the  Col- 
ored Methodist  Church  mi  Sixth  street  east  of 
Itroadwav,  which  was  independent. 

The  l'.a|)tist  churches,  of  which  there  were  in 
1S40  hut  three,  including  the  well  known  Ninth 
Street  Church,  twenty  years  later  were  seven  in 
numl>cr. 

The  Camplxllitc  P.aptist  Church,  headed  by 
llder  Janus  (.  ha lien,  hail  Income  the  church  of 
t  liristuin  Discipks  hy  1K41.  at  which  time  it  was 
on  tlie  we-t  side  (if  S\caiiiorc  between  Tilth  and 
Sixth.  At  a  later  time  the  Central  Christian 
(  hurch  grew  out  of  this  organization  and  built 
a  new  church  r ,i»  T.ighth  and  Walnut  in  1X47. 
In  addition  to  this  church,  three  other  Disciples 
churches  were  formed,  including  the  Church  of 
the  .Messiah  and  a  colored  church  and  a  mission 
church,  the  latter  lictng  the  church  of  the  cele- 
l.raled  Idder  Stratum. 

(  Jf  the  three  churches  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
which  were  in  existence  in  1X41,  hut  one  sur- 
vived to  iSs>;,  —  the  Temple  on  the  north  side 
of  l.ongworllt  between  !<ace  and  Kim.  The 
Second  Society  of  Rev.  Adam  llurdu-.  which 
met  at  Talltott's  school  house  on  College  street 
.md  the  Third  Socictv  of  Rev.  X.  I".  Hiirnhani 
sec  ill  to  have  dropped  out  of  cxi-t  lice. 

The  C  nitarian  Church,  called  originalh  the 
I  ir-t  Congregational  Socictv,  continued  to  l>c 
one  of  tlu  strongest  factors  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  city.  Rev.  W.  II.  t.  banning  resigned  in 
Jannar).  1K44.  after  a  pastorate  so  l)rilliant  as 
lo  make  his  church  one  of  the  In  M  known  in  the 
country.  He  was  succeeded  hy  his  cousin,  lames 
I  lan  l.isv.l  Perkins,  also  a  man  of  distinction. 
Mr.  IVrkins  was  Ix.rn  in  I'oston  in  1X10  and  was 
educated  at  I'.xctcr.  lie  was  for  a  tunc  a  clerk 
111  the  counting  room  "of  hts  uncle,  the  well  known 
philanthropist  Thomas  H.  Perkins  Alter  a  (our 
of  Kngtand  and  the  West  Indies.  l)c  Milled  ill 
Cincinnati  in  iKu'.  Here  he  studied  law  hut 
soon  drifted  into  literature  He  conducted  the 
ll'cstcni  Monthlv  Mtijizun-  and  the  !:;r)itng 
(  lirmiitli  for  a  time.  In  iK,V>  be  Ivcamc  a  lay 
read*  r  or  minister  at  lari;e  I  hiring  his  pastor- 
ate he  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  high  standard 
set  by  his  distinguished  predecessor.  He  was 
much  interested  in  the  cause  of  prison  reform 
and  in  all  educational  matters.     He  is  perhaps 


'  lies  I  known  for  his  historical  work,  being  the 
first  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Historical  So- 
ciety and  the  compiler  of  the  will  known  "An- 
nals of  the  West."     In  a  fit  of  depression  Ik 
I  drowned  himself  in  the  <  »hio  River  011  DcccuiImt 
I  14,  1K40.    His  ".Memoirs"  in  two  volumes  were 
]  written  bv  his  predecessor.     Tor  a  short  time 
in  iS.j'i  the  J  met,  Cornelius  ( icorgc  Tenner,  occu- 
:  pied  his  pulpit.    He  died  iii  this  cit\  mi  January 
'  4.  1N47.  when  Mr.  IVrkins  resumed  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  society.     Mr.  IVrkins  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Abie!  Abbott  I  ,i vermore.  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1  <x.s A  a,|d  of  the  divinity 
school  three  years  later.    He  was  called  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  May.  1X50,  from  Keene.  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  had  been  pastor  for  1 4  years. 
He  remained  here  for  seven  years,  when  be  re- 
moved to  New  York.    He  <ited  in  i8u_\  Mr. 
I  .i vermore  was  succeeded  h>  a  pastor  probably 
the  best  known  to  Cincinnatians  of  the  present 
day  and  a  most  conspicuous  tigurc  in  the  literary 
world. 

Rev.  Moncure  Danivl  Conwav  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  tfyj.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
State  and  finally  at  Dickinson  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1S40  and  where  he  united  with  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  first  began  the  study  of 
the  law  but  soon  abandoned  this  for  the  Method 
ist  ministry.  He  contributed  for  a  time  to  vari- 
ous Southern  newspapers  and  magazines,  l'.y 
reason  of  the  influence  of  a  settlement  of  (Jnakcrs 
in  which  he  lived  for  a  time,  he  suffered  a  change 
of  political  and  religious  convictions,  as  a  result 
of  which  be  left  the  Methodist  minislr>  and 
entered  the  divinity  school  at  Harvard,  where  he 
graduated  in  1S54.  He  then  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia rilled  with  humanitariaiiism  and  transcen- 
dental and  rationalistic  ideals.  He  had  Ikcohic 
particularly  pronounced  in  opposition  to  slavery, 
as  a  result  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
bis  native  State  because  of  the  assistance  he  had 
rendered  to  the  fugitive  slave.  Anthony  I'.urns. 
He  subsequent! v  liecanie  pastor  of  the  t 'nitarian 
("hurch  in  Washington,  but  was  dismissed  by 
reason  of  an  anti-slavery  address  delivered  after 
the  brutal  assault  of  Preston  I'.rooks  on  Charles 
Stunner.  He  came  to  Cincinnati  (o  preside  over 
the  Cnitarian  Church  in  1X57.  Here  in  the  old 
church  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Fourth  and 
Race  be  preached  against  slavery  and  wrote 
main  books  and  pamphlets  on  this  and  other 
subjects.  Just  prior  to  die  Civil  War  he  deliv- 
ered a  niinilK-r  of  addresses  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  Xew  Fngland  and  throughout  the 
country.    During  the  war  his  father's  slaves  cs- 
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capcd  from  \  ir^inia  and  wen  settled  by  him  in 
Yellow  Spring-.  Ohio.  In  iSd.1  Kev.  Mr.  Con- 
way went  to  Fnglaud.  where  Ik-  preached  and 
wrote  ami -slavery  doctrines  There  lie  Ixcamc 
ihe  minister  of  die  South  Place  Religious  So- 
ciety in  London  and  remained  there  until 
at  which  time  he  mumcd  to* the  I  nilcd  States; 
he  has  lived  in  New  York  since  that  time.  Rev. 
Mr.  Conway  was  for  many  years  the  London 
corn  s|H indent  of  the  (  incinttiiti  L  niiiiih'rc  itl  an«l 
throughout  his  life  has  been  a  regular  contrib- 
utor  to  the  daily  press  and  magazines  of  all 
classes  in  1»>th  Fnglaud  and  America.  He  is 
saitl  to  he  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  living 
writers  In  addition  to  hi-  many  contributions 
to  periodical  literature,  he  has  published  a  mini 
her  of  works  of  great  literary  merit.  A  bib- 
liography of  his  writings  would  demand  too 
much  space  for  reproduction  here. 

During  Conwav's  pastorate  a  part  of  the  cmi- 
grcgation  withdrew  ami  formed  the  Second  I'm- 
tarian  Society  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Mound.  Here  a  number  of  famous  divines 
preached,  including  Dr.  Ibnrv  W.  l.ellows.  Dr. 
A.  I*.  iYalNHly.  President  Thomas  Hill.  Dr.  \V. 
it.  I'lholt  and  lb-race  Mann.  Shortly  after 
Kev.  Mr.  Conwav's  resignation  in  tS/.j.  the  old 
ehurch  was  sold  to  the  brothers  Simon,  who 
erected  upon  the  site  the  building  which  stands 
there  at  present. 

In  1N50  is  also  mentioned  the  First  Christian 
Church  on  the  north  side  of  l.ongwoith  Ik. 
twecn  W  estern  ro.v  and  John  and  the  First  Cni- 
versahst  Soeiet>.  The  Si  con. |  Cniversalist  So- 
ciety was  the  seceding  congregation  of  Mr.  Con- 
wav's ehurch.  Twenty  years  Ik  fore,  the  Cni- 
versalist Church  w  as  that  of  Kev.  John  A.  Cur- 
lev  on  the  west  side  of  Walnut  Utwecn  Third 
and  Fourth  streets. 

In  IK'.)  the  only  Lutheran  (  b  irch  mentioned 
was  tin  ( ,erman  one  of  Kev.  I'.  Schnuicker. 
Two  vears  later  William  Seib  was  its  past<»r  and 
the  church  was  on  the  vnM  side  of  Walnut  Ik- 
tweeii  Fighfh  and  Ninth  streets.  In  iXs")  Kev. 
Carl  Tuerck  was  the  pastor  of  this  ehurch. 

In  1S4I  Kev  \hraham  Keck  passed  through 
the  cit>  at  the  time  of  the  negro  riots.  The 
intense  feeling  against  churches  friendly  to  the 
altohtioii  of  slavers  convinced  htm  that  here  was 
a  place  for  an  Finnish  I  .nth*  ran  Church,  \«  a 
result,  on  DcccuiIht  >y.  1S41,  Mr.  Keck  ]ireache>l 
his  first  serm.  'ii  here  m  the  upper  r»>in  of  the 
engine  house  on  the  Comer  of  \  me  and  Canal- 
llicrc  were  at  first  hut  eight  Lutln  ran  members 
ready  to  enter  an  organization,  but  In  December, 


-•4,  including  Michael  Stracffcr.  Henry  Kessler, 
Thomas  Heckevvelder.  Isaac  (iiccnwal.l.  Adam 
Fpply,  Andrew  Frkctibrcehcr.  Frederick  Kam 
inclslx-rc;,  Henrv  StuckcniK>rg  and  Samuel 
Start/man  formed  a  society  and  rented  the  old 
hall  of  the  Cincinnati  College.  Several  vears 
later  a  church  was  purchased  on  the  south  side 
of  Ninth  street  two  doors  east  of  W  alnut.  The 
next  pastor  was  Kev.  W'.  H.  Harrison,  who 
served  for  more  than  twenty  years,  dying  of  the 
cholera  in  I Sf .5.  In  iS^i*  then'  were  nieiitioiied 
eight  Fv angelical  and  Lutheran  churches,  ..f 
which  but  one.  that  id  Dr.  Harrison,  held  its 
services  m  the  Fnghsh  language. 

The  other  churches  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  ..l  (he  war  included  three  I  iermau 
Keformed  churches  as  well  as  the  two  congrega- 
tions of  Friends,  one  I  >rthodo\  .»ud  on.  Hicksite. 
which  worshiped  si. b-  by  side. 

In  Mr.  Cist's  volume  published  in  iKS')  there 
are  10K  churches  ami  religious  societies  men 
tioned.  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Jewish  pcr- 
sua-don.  of  which  there  were  eiglu  orgam/atioiis. 
The  citv  is  said  to  have  contained  n'i  Sabhaih- 
sch.N-|s  1  without  including  those  of  the  Konian 
Catholics  ami  the  Jews  I.  in  which  l.'.S-jo  <  In! 
.hen  receiveil  religious  instruction  from  1.01S 
teachers 

There  were  eight  Jew  ish  coiigr  gallons  m 
|H,<)  with  a  resilient  population  of  ?.<)i  \.  Tin 
subnet  of  the  Jewish  churches  i>  treated  m  the 
special  chapter  written  by  Mr.  May. 

Mil    MII'ICM    l-KOIIsMox    VNH  I  I  s  1  01  I  I  ct  S 

111  1S41  tlvc  faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  is  given  as  consisting  1  if  Drs  lohn  I  Shoi 
well.  John  Locke.  K.  D.  Mussev,  Dame!  Oliver. 
M.  I'..  Wright  and  lared  P.  Kirtl.md.  leu  vears 
latet  Drs.  H.  W  .  Uaxlcv.  L.  M  Uvvso,,.  T.  «  ' 
Fdwards.  Landon  C.  Rives.  John  Hell  and  John 
Davis  were  ihe  new  nanus,  t  >i  the  old  faculty 
the  only  survivors  were  Drs  John  Locke  and 
K.  D.  .Mussev.  In  tXso  Dr.  Laws. .n,  who  had 
been  the  dean,  was  still  m  that  position  and  the 
onlv  one  of  the  faculty  still  connected  with  the 
ci 'liege.  Other  mcmU-rs  w  ere  Drs,  Jess,.  \'_ 
hidkuts.  l.e-rge  C.  Placknian,  (  ieorge  Mctidcn 
ball.  C.  <■  (  on  .  gvs,  Janus  ( irabam.  H.  F. 
F.  «.tc,  'Thomas  W'oo.l,  John  Alexander  Murphy. 
I'.   T.  Kichardsoti  and  W'ilham  Ctendeuin. 

The  Fclcctic  Medical  lnstitut.  had  iWn  or- 
gan ... I  m  1S4;  as  a  result  of  the  removal  to 
the  citv  of  W  rthington  Medical  College.  In 
1 S 5 1  it-  faculty  includer!  Dis  X.  Freeman.  Jo- 
seph  K    Puchanan.  Cren/o   I.    Jones.  R.  S. 
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Newton,  Benjamin  L.  Hill.  I.  (iibson  Jones  and 
J.  Milton  Sanders.  Fight  years  later  l>rs.  Jones, 
New  ton  ami  Freeman  were  still  memlHTs  of  the 
facultv.  Hie  new  member*  were  Drs.  H.  D. 
(■arrisoti.  W.  Pxrd  Powell.  ( "..  W.  I..  Bicklcy. 
J.  ("am  Massif.  J.  M.  Seuddcr,  .\.  H.  Baldndgc 
ami  Fdwin  Freeman.  The  lnst;tutc  was  located 
at  the  northwest  ninur  oi  Court  ami  I'lnin 
streets  in  the  building  still  occupied  hv  it  ami 
bx  the  wholesale  drug  store  of  Lloyd  Brothers. 
Connected  with  this  institution  was  Newton's 
Clinical  Institute  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
Sixth  ami  John  in  the  building  Mill  standing 
i>ii  that  Corner  and  occupied  ior  aliuo>t  forty 
years  by  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  Theodore  I..  A. 
Crcvc.  In  1X5(1  there  split  off  from  the  Fclcctic 
Medical  Institute  the  Fclectie  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  legated  on  Walnut  Ik- t ween 
Fourth  and  Fifth,  whose  facultv  in  iXvj  included 
Drs.  J.  F.  Judge.  T.  I".  St.  John.  A.  Jack-on 
Howe.  C.  II.  Clcavelaml.  W  illiam  Sherwood. 
John  king  and  J.  R.  Buchanan.  Shortly  after 
this  time  the  two  Fclectie  schools  reunited. 

The  Cincinnati  College  »>i  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery was  organized  in  1851  ami  held  its  sessions 
for  many  xears  at  Lniigxvorth  street  and  Central 
avenue  In  |X><j  its  faculty  included  Dr-.  A.  H. 
Baker.  I  J.  S.  I. aw  son.  1'.  M.  triune.  R.  Spencer. 
T.  W.  Cordon.  Thaddens  A.  Rcamv,  J.  C.  Heck, 
I  .  W.  I  taker.  W  illiam  Spencer  and  W  illiam  H. 
Swatnlerer. 

I'mler  the  head  of  medical  colleges  there  was 
al-o  given  in  1851  the  so-called  Phx sio-Mcdico  1 
College  of  <  ihio  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  West- 
ern row.  Its  facultv  included  Dr«.  F.  H.  Stock- 
well.  J  A.  Powers.  F.  Morgan  Parritt.  Joseph 
Brown.  R.  C.  Carter  and  H.  F.  Johnson.  This 
had  Ixen  commenced  at  Columbus  in  tXy»  and 
afterwards  moved  to  Cincinnati  In  1X50  its 
faculty  included  Dr-.  D.  P..  Wiggins.  D.  Mc- 
Carthy. 7.  Ilnssev.  W.  II  Cook.  S.  F.  Carv 
ami  T.  W.  Sparrow.  This  institution  taught 
what  it  called  reformatory  medicine.  Its  rooms 
in  f8-,<i  were  in  the  Cincinnati  College  Pudding. 

Flic  Miami  Medical  College  began  its  first 
course  of  lectures  in  1852  in  a  building  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fifth  s'.icet  and  Central 
avenue  with  a  faculty  consisting  of  Drs.  R.  D. 
Mu*scv.  Jesse-  P.  Judkins.  C  F.  Averv.  John 
Davis.  John  ]■'.  W  hite.  ( .eorge  Mendenhall.  John 
Alexander  Murphy,  C.  C.  (Ymcgvs  and  John 
l.ockc.  Jr.  In  1857  the  College  was  consolidated 
with  the  Medical  College  of  (  >h;o,  which  consoli- 
dation continued  until  the  spring  of  181m, 

Tlx-  «  >hio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was  or 


g.iui/ed  in  1845  with  P..  P.  Avdclott  as  president. 
It-  facultv  ineludeil  Jesse  W.  Cook.  Melancthon 
Roger*.  James  Taylor  and  Jesse  P.  Judkins.  At 
a  later  time  Dr.  Flijah  Slack  was  added  to  the 
facultv.  In  1S47  J.  F.  Potter  and  W  illiam  M. 
Hunter  became  memlK-rs  of  tin  staff.  A  year 
later  Drs.  (ieorge  Mendenhall,  John  P.  Shot  well, 
A.  M.  Leslie  ami  Charles  II.  Raymond  took  the 
place  of  some  of  the  older  members,  who  re- 
signed. In  1X51  the  facultv  coiisi-ted  of  Drs. 
Jaine-  Taylor,  (ieorge  Meudenhair  Thomas 
Wood,  John  Allen  ami  (1.  L.  V  an  Fmon.  In 
1851;  the  faculty  con-i-ted  of  Drs.  C.  P.  Chap 
man,  J.  P..  Smith.  James  Tax  lor.  Jonathan  Taft.  ' 
Joseph  Richardson,  (ieorge  Watt  and  Henry  A. 
Smith.  Previous  to  1X51  the  College  had  leased 
ipiarters  in  TallMitt'*  school  but  during  that  year 
tin-  members  oi  the  dental  profession  generally 
wi  re  induced  to  become  interested  in  the  institu- 
tion aivl  as  a  result  the  building  was  purchased 
and  the  session  of  the  fall  of  that  year  opened 
in  a  building  owned  and  cs]M-ciallv  dedicated  to 
the  dental  profession.  The  new  organization  re 
suited  in  the  election  of  James  Tax  lor  to  the 
presidencv.  In  1S54  a  new  building  was  erected 
on  the  same  site  on  College  street  Ik- t ween  Sixth 
and  Seventh. 

Among  the  physicians  of  prominence  during 
the  |K'riod  just  prior  to  the  war  has  Ihcu  men- 
tioned Dr.  Marmaduke  P..  Wright,  who  came 
here  from  Columbus  in  1X38.  He  was  a  pro 
lessor  in  the  Medical  College  of  (  >hio  for  alxnit 
ten  years  and  a  general  practitioner  for  many 
years  more.  In  iXrm  he  again  became  a  imin- 
Ikt  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  and  retained  his 
chair  until  18*18.  when  he  resigned  hv  reason  of 
old  age.    He  died  in  <  k-toU-r.  1X70. 

Dr.  Thomas  W  ood  cairn  to  tlu  city  in  1X45. 
He  liecame  a  im-mUr  of  the  faculty  of  both  the 
Medical  College  of  (  thio  and  the  Ohio  College 
of  Dental  Surgerx,  ami  was  for  a  time  connected 
with  the  Linnet  ami  Obsinrr.  Hi-  rendered 
useful  service  during  the  war  and  at  Shiloli  con- 
tracted blood  jtoisoning.  xvltich  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  his  thumb.  Slrangclx  enough  many  years 
afterwards,  in  1SX0.  while  attending  a  numlier  of 
per-ous  xx  ho  hail  Ih-cii  injured  by  an  accident 
on  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  X  Da  v ton  Railway, 
he  again  contracted  bli»«l  poisoning,  from  which 
he  died. 

Dr.  John  Pell  was  for  a  numl>er  of  years  a 
profe-sor  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  and 
an  active  practitioner. 

Samuel  ( i.  Armour,  who  had  been  a  distin- 
guished lecturer  in  Chicago,  in  the  Ohio  Cnixer- 
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sity  and  in  the  Cleveland  University,  came  lure 
in  1853  to  accept  a  chair  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio.  He  remained  but  a  short  time, 
however,  moving  first  to  Dayton  and  afterwards 
to  St.-I.onis,  to  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
eventually  to  Itrooklyn,  New  York. 

I3r.  Reuben  Dimond  Miissey.  one  of  the  most 
prominent  surgeons  and  medical  practitioners 
that  has  ever  lived  in  Cincinnati,  was  lx»rn  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1780.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  fSo^  and  received  his  degree  in  medi- 
cine two  years  later.  He  subsequently  gradu- 
ated at  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1809.  During  his  studies  at  this 
institution  he  occupied  much  time  in  experi- 
mental research  and  as  a  result  succeeded  in  add- 
ing considerable  information  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  He  practiced  medicine  for  a 
time  in  Salem,  where  he  was  in  partnership 
with  Dr.  Daniel  Oliver,  who  subsequently  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  .Medical  College  of 
Ohio.  A  few  years  later  he  assumed  a  chair  in 
the  medical  department  at  Dartmouth  College 
aeul  later  at  Middlcbury  College,  Vermont.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  he  traveled  abroad  and 
also  lectured  at  various  colleges  throughout  New 
England  and  in  New  York.  In  1838  he  was 
invited  to  come  to  Cincinnati  as  a  tnemlier  of 
ihe  staff  of  the  Medical  College  of  ( )hio,  where 
he  became  professor  of  surgery,  which  position 
he  retained  for  14  years.  He  was  the  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1850. 
Two  years  later  he  aided  in  the  founding  of  the 
Miami  Medical  College  and  continued  as  its  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  until  it  united  itself  with  the 
parent  institution.  After  this  time  he  practiced 
for  a  few  years  in  Cincinnati  and  then  retired  at 
the  age  of  80  from  active  practice,  returning  to 
the  East  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  studies 
in  the  hospitals.  He  died  in  Itoston  in  1880, 
having  completed  within  two  days  his  Kfitb  year. 
Dr.  Mussey  has  been  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  surgeons  and  ablest  physicians 
not  only  of  the  West  but  of  the  country.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  determined  and  somewhat  erratic 
temperament.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  total 
abstinence  and  eventually  became  a  vegetarian. 
He  had  decided  convictions  with  regard  to  hy- 
giene, fashions  in  dress,  and  the  habits  of  life 
and  never  hesitated  to  express  them  both  in  lec- 
tures ami  in  conversation. 

Dr.  John  Locke  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  numerous  enterprises  to 
which  he  was  a  party.  He  was  born  in  New 
England  in   1792.     From  his  earliest  days  he 


displayed  great  mechanical  taste  and  ingenuity 
and  a  love  of  science.  He  devoted  special  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  medicine,  chemistry  and 
botany.  In  1818  he  began  delivering  lectures  in 
Maine,  after  which  he  resumed  his  medical 
studies  and  received  his  degree  at  New  Haven. 
He  subsequently  attempted  to  practice  medicine 
but  did  not  succeed  and  thereujM>n  Ixcame  a 
teacher  in  a  female  academy  in  Windsor,  Ver- 
mont. He  subsequently  came  west  in  1822  and 
established  himself  in  Cincinnati.  Here  he  was 
befriended  by  Ethan  Stone  and  soon  l>ecame  well 
known.  His  school  for  young  women  acquired 
a  high  reputation.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  founding  of  the  ( >hio  Mechanics*  Institute 
and  in  1835  became  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  He  subsequent!) 
made  several  trips  to  Europe  in  the  interest  of 
scientific  investigations.  His  work  on  magnetism 
won  for  him  the  gift  of  a  full  set  of  magnet ical 
instruments  from  the  English  government.  Hie 
dissensions  in  the  College  in  1849-50  which  grew 
out  of  politics  lost  him  his  professorship  and 
although  at  a  later  time  he  was  again  connected 
with  the  institution  he  was  never  able  to  resume 
the  active  method  of  his  life.  His  health  broke 
and  he  died  in  1856. 

Dr.  Leoni.las  M.  Lawson  was  a  Kcntuekian, 
l)orn  in  1812.  He  was  educated  at  Augusta  Col- 
lege and  afterwards  at  Transylvania  University. 
He  came  to  Cincinnati  in  184 1  and  a  year  later 
founded  the  Western  I. once  I,  which  he  edited 
for  13  years.  In  1847  he  entered  the  faculty 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  where  he  con- 
tinued with  a  short  interruption  of  two  years 
until  his  death  in  l8fu.  His  work  on  phthisis 
piilmomitis  was  a  standard  work  for  many  years. 

Dr.  James  ( iraham  was  an  <  )hio  man  lx>rn 
probably  in  1818.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  in  1854 
and  lectured  here  for  twenty  years.  He  died 
in  1879  after  a  long  illness. 

Dr.  Jesse  Parker  Judkins  graduated  from  the 
Medical  College  of  <  >hio  in  1838  and  the  year 
later  was  appointed  to  a  [>osition  in  the  insti- 
tution. In  1845  he  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Starling  Medical  College  at  Co- 
lumbus and  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1852  to 
take  a  chair  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  He 
was  a  very  successful  practitioner.  In  1840  the 
loss  of  a  brother  affected  him  so  seriously  that 
his  health  broke  down  and  be  died  three  years 
later  at  the  age  of  53. 

Dr.  William  Judkins.  an  older  half-brother  of 
Dr.  Jesse  Parker  Judkins.  was  horn  in  North 
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Carolina  in  1788.  He  came  to  Cincinnati  in 
1X32  ami  almost  from  his  earliest  residence  occu- 
pied a  leading  position  as  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon. His  is  among  the  great  names  of  the  pro- 
fession.   He  died  in  1861. 

Another  great  name  is  that  of  Dr.  George  C. 
Blackmail,  who  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1854.  He 
had  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
anil  Surgeons  of  Now  York,  had  served  as  a  sur- 
geon on  an  Atlantic  packet  ship  and  studied  in 
Great  Britain  and  France.  In  his  early  life  he 
suffered  from  pulmonary  troubles,  which  it  was 
thought  would  speedily  result  in  death.  In  order 
to  combat  this  tendency  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
36  times,  besides  visiting  South  America.  He 
was  very  successful  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  and  particularly 
so  as  an  operator  in  the  hospital,  where  his  en- 
thusiasm for  his  profession  communicated  itself 
to  all  about  him.  He  served  as  a  surgeon  and 
medical  director  during  the  war.  He  died  in 
1871. 

Still  another  distinguished  name  is  that  of  Dr. 
George  Mendenhall  who  was  born  in  1814  of 
Pennsylvania  Quaker  ancestry.  He  graduated 
at  the  I'niversitv  of  Pennsylvania  and  removed 
to  Cleveland  in  1835.  An  attack  of  pulmonary 
disease  in  1843  caused  him  to  abandon  the  lake 
region  for  what  was  regarded  as  the  more  genial 
climate  of  Cincinnati.  He  soon  gathered  about 
him  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  men  of 
his  profession  and  organized  a  summer  sehool 
and  subsequently,  in  1852.  the  Miami  Medical 
College.  Afterwards  he  became  a  memlicr  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Per- 
haps his  greatest  service  for  the  public  was  that 
of  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  during  the  Civil  War.  A 
sketch  of  Dr.  Mendenhall's  life  appears  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  work. 

A  name  much  beloved  hv  the  citizens  is 
that  of  Dr.  Cornelius  George  Comcgvs  for 
many  years  so  prominent  in  every  depart- 
ment of  civic  life.  He  was  born  in  Dela- 
ware in  iSin.  He  came  West,  first  settling 
in  Indiana  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Tiffin,  the  first  Governor  of  ( )hio.  His  life 
up  t.>  this  time  had  been  devoted  to  mercantile 
pursuits  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  marriage 
and  the  birth  of  two  children  that  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia  for  tl»e  purpose  of  studving  med- 
icine. He  received  his  degree  i?i  March.  1848. 
at  the  I'niversitv  of  Pennsylvania  ami  the  fol- 
lowing year  moved  to  Cincinnati  riming  the 
visitation  of  the  Asiatic  cholera.    In  the  treatment 


of  this  disease  he  made  for  himself  quite  a  repu-. 
tation  which  resulted  in  a  large  practice.  Two 
years  later  he  spent  a  year  in  the  hospitals  ami 
schools  of  London  and  Paris,  one  of  his  in- 
structors being  the  celebrated  Charcot.  He 
joined  in  the  organization  of  the  Miami  Medical 
College  and  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  <  >hio,  which 
position  he  retained  until  tStxj.  He  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  hospital  until  the  close  of  bis  life, 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  being  its 
president.  He  was  a  member  r.f  almost  every 
public  organization  of  the  city.  He  took  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  educational  development  of 
the  city,  l>oing  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  School  Board  ami  of  the  Public  Library 
Committee.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil ami  the  Board  of  Aldermen  where  he  strong- 
ly supported  the  measures  takvn  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  I'niversitv  of  Cincinnati.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
that  institution  in  1873  and  continued  so  until 
the  lime  of  his  death  in  180/1,  being  its  president 
for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life.  As  such  he 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  McMicken  Hall.  Ik- 
died  February  to,  i8</>. 

Dr.  John  Alexander  Murphy  was  another  well 
known  physician,  a  graduate  in  1840  of  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Ohio.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Miami  Medical  College.  He  was  after- 
wards connected  with  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  ami  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Miami 
Medical  College  in  1865  he  returned  to  that  in- 
stitution. He  assisted  in  the  editing  of  the  Lan- 
cet and  Obxcncr  at  various  times  during  his 
life.  He  was  employed  in  various  medical  |>osi- 
tions  during  the  war  and  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital  riming  almost  the  en- 
tire period  of  his  professional  life.  His  sketch 
may  Ik-  found  in  Volume  1 1  of  this  work,  begin- 
ning on  page  31. 

Another  leader  of  the  medical  profession  was 
Dr.  William  Carson  who  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  I'niversitv  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1850  and  began  his  practice  in  Cin- 
cinnati the  same  year.  Me  located  on  Fast  Third 
street  near  Broadway,  in  which  locality  his  of- 
fice continued  for  43  years  until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  180,3.  He  was  a  physician  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Hospital  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  his  death  and  also  belonged  to  the  staffs 
of  the  Fpiscnpal  Hospital  for  Children,  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  and  St.  John's  Hospital.  He 
was  also  at  one  time  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine.    In  1802  his  alma  mater,  Miami 
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University,  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Dr.  Carson  was  al- 
ways successful  from  the  professional  standpoint 
and  for  a  number  of  years  before  his  death  he 
stood  practically  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
A  sketch  of  Dr.  Carson's  life  and  associations 
apj>ears  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 

Dr.  William  Clendenin  graduated  at  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Ohio  in  1X51.  In  1853  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Dr.  R.  D  Mussey  and  after 
the  latter's  death  with  his  son,  Dr.  William  H. 
Mussey.  He  was  a  member  of  the  faculties  at 
•different  times  of  the  Ohio  and  Miami  medical 
colleges.  In  1859-00  he  studied  in  Kuropc.  U]xin 
his  return  to  Cincinnati  he  entered  the  army 
and  was  appointed  surgeon  serving  throughout 
the  war.  He  was  at  Hull  Run  and  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  He  held  positions  as  medical  director  of 
the  14th  Army  Corps,  assistant  medical  director 
of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  and  med- 
ical inspector  of  hospitals.  Refusing  a  foreign 
appointment  in  1865,  he  returned  to  Cincinnati 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  and  was  appointed  health  officer,  the  first 
in  flie  history  of  the  city.  He  organized  the  de- 
partment and  procured  the  passage  of  the  sani- 
tary laws  which  are  the  basis  of  the  present 
system. 

Dr.  diaries  Woodward,  who  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1874  was  called  the  oldest  medical 
practitioner  in  the  city,  was  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  came 
to  Cincinnati  in  1828  where  he  practiced  for 
46  years. 

Dr.  John  H.  Tate  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1853 
and  was  also  connected  with  the  college  and 
the  hospital.  He  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  library  and  museum  of  the  latter  institu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Foster  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1817  and  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1833  to  visit  his 
uncle.  Dr.  John  Morchead.  Here  he  studied 
medicine  and  graduated  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio  in  1838.  He  snbsccpiently  studied  in 
Europe  after  .which  he  returned  to  Cincinnati, 
taking  up  the  practice  of  Dr.  Morehead,  who 
had  returned  to  Ireland.  He  occupied  the  same 
office  for  nearly  forty  years.  Throughout  his 
life  he  was  a  very  active  practitioner,  devoting 
much  of  his  time  to  work  among  the  poor.  He 
was  connected  for  many  years  with  the  Cood 
Samaritan  Hospital.  lie  married  in  1853  a 
daughter  of  C.en.  Robert  T.  Lytic  and  Elizabeth  \ 
Haines  and  a  granddaughter  of  Cen.  William  '. 
Lytic.    He  .lied  in  «882.  ! 


Dr.  Thaddcus  A.  Kearny,  whose  name  appears 
in  the  faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  in  1859,  is  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  this  period  still  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1829. 
He  studied  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
at  Starling  Medical  College.  He  was  elected  in 
1858  to  the  professorship  just  mentioned,  which 
position  he  held  for  two  years  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Zaiusville  where  he  had  formerly  prac- 
ticed. It  was  not  until  1871  that  he  settled  per 
manently  in  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Alexander  S.  Dandridge  came  to  Cincin- 
nati in  1843,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Jesse  Hunt.  He  practiced  his  profession  here 
for  over  forty  years. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Muscroft  was  also  a  well  known 
physician  who  graduated  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio  in  1843,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  Medicine  in  this  city,  achieving  an 
enviable  jwsition. 

Cincinnati  has  always  been  a  center  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Eclectic  school  of  medicine.  In 
1830  the  Reform  Medical  Society  of  the  United 
States  concluded  to  establish  a  school  in  the  West 
for  the  purjK>se  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
"advantages  resulting  from  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  botanic  medication."  The  school  was  es- 
tablished at  Worthington.  Ohio,  in  1832  under 
Prof.  T.  V.  Morrow.  It  was  moved  to  Cincin- 
nati in  1842  and  received  a  special  charter  as  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in  1845.  It  went 
through  the  period  of  quarrels  and  jealousies 
that  had  distinguished  the  founding  of  the  old 
school  institutions  and  for  a  time  there  was  a 
split,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  Eclec- 
tic College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  two 
institutions  afterwards  came  together. 

( )ne  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Eclectic 
practitioners  for  over  a  third  of  a  century  was 
Dr.  Zoheth  Ereeman,  l>orn  in  Xova  Scotia  in 
1820.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uuffalo  Medical 
College  and  graduated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  at  Cincinnati  in  1848.  He  taught  for 
a  time  in  Rochester.  Xew  York  and  in  Memphis. 
Tennessee,  but  returned  to  Cin<  innati  in  1851 
to  take  a  chair  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
here.  Erom  that  time  until  the  time  of  his 
death  a  few  years  since,  he  was  very  active  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  It  was  said  for 
many  \ears  he  had  otic  of  the  largest  practices 
in  the  city  which  however  was  not  as  remuner- 
ative as  it  should  have  ln  en.  as  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  was  given  to  those  who  were 
unable  to  compensate  him  for  his  services.  A 
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sketch  of  Dr.  Freeman  appears  in  the  second  part 
of  this  work. 

His  hrother,  Dr.  Fdwin  Freeman,  whose  sketch 
appears  in  Volume  1 1  of  this  work,  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  1854,  where  he  graduated  two  years 
later  from  the  Felectic  Medical  Institute.  He 
practiced  in  this  city  until  the  time  of  the  war 
when  lie  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  also  in  C  entral  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  He  was  also  at  Vickshurg  where  he 
contracted  typhoid  fever  which  resulted  in  his 
resignation  from  hi*  service  in  1864.  At  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  war  he  moved  to  New  York  to 
become  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Felectic 
Medical  College  in  that  city.  In  1871  he  re 
turned  to  Cincinnati  where  he  remained  for  1(1 
years  after  which  his  health  obliged  him  to  go 
to  California.  In  1802  he  returned  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  practiced  until  the  time  of  bis 
death  in  January.  io/xj. 

Another  prominent  Felectic  was  Dr.  John  King 
who  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1840.  He  practiced 
in  this  citv  for  nine  vears  and  again  from  18S7 
until  1800.  Drs.  A.  j.  Howe,  J.  M.  Scuddcr.  K. 
S.  Newton.  J.  K.  liuchanan  ami  F.  J.  Locke  were 
also  prominent  practitioners  of  this  school. 

The  pioneer  Homeopath  in  Southern  <  >hio  was 
Joseph  H.  Pultc,  who  was  born  in  (knnanv  in 
181 1.  lie  graduated  at  the  L'nivcrsitv  of  Mar- 
burg and  came  to  this  country  in  1834.  In  1840 
he  came  to  Cincinnati  where  he  opened  a  private 
dispensatory.  He  was  very  successful,  particu- 
larly during  the  cholera  year  of  1840.  He  as- 
sociated himself  with  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Fhrmann, 
who  came  to  the  city  in  1840  and  was  also  for 
many  years  a  successful  practitioner  of  home- 
opathy. (  >ther  practitioners  of  this  school  at  this 
time  were  Drs.  II,  |\  (iatchell.  James  G.  Hunt. 
Adolph  Hatter.  Gcrhardt  Saal  and  Fdwin  C. 
\\  ithcrcll. 

Dr.  W  illiam  Owens  was  also  for  many  y  ears 
a  prominent  Homeopath,  lie  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  18 pj.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  War  of  the  RcUHion.  being  mustered 
out  as  ea|>tain  in  1863  and  afterwards  rejoin- 
ing the  army,  as  assistant  surgeon.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  <.i  I'ulte  Medical  College. 

1111:  I'fni.n  schools. 

The  "Cincinnati  Almanac"  for  1830,  Ix-gins  its 
description  of  the  common  schools  with  the  state- 
ment that  "the  free  public  schools  of  Cincinnati 
are  tin  pride  and  glory  of  the  city  and  were 
never  in  a  more  favorable  condition  than  at  pres 
cut."    The  same  statement  is  practically  reiter- 


ated the  following  year.  The  number  of  teachers 
in  the  schools  at  that  time  was  66, — 25  males  and 
41  females. — with  an  average  attendance  to  each 
teacher  of  almut  40.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled was  4,480.  "of  whom  three  thousand  anil 
ninety-seven  remained"  and  twenty-five  hundred 
were  in  daily  attendance.  Hie  teachers  were 
said  to  be  persons  of  '  intelligence,  morality  and 
refinement"  who  paid  the  "strictest  attention  to 
the  inculcation  of  sound  morals,  j>olitcncss  ami 
the  habitual  use  of  chaste  and  correct  language 
on  the  pari  of  the  pupils."  There  were  nine 
school  houses  of  uniform  size  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance. 68  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  breadth. 
Fvery  parent  in  the  city  we  are  told  had  it  in 
his  power  without  direct  expense  to  himself  "to 
give  his  children  a  thorough  education  in  Read- 
ing, Spelling.  Writing,  Fnglish  (irammar.  Geog- 
raphy. History.  Astronomy.  Arithmetic,  includ- 
ing the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics,  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Political  Feononiy,  comprising  a 
complete  instruction  in  all  the  branches  necessary 
to  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  '  There  were 
libraries  in  all  the  school  houses,  some  contain- 
ing valuable  assortments  of  books  which  were 
circulated  and  read  by  the  pupils  and  their 
friends.  Among  the  trustees  and  visitors  at  this 
time  were  a  number  of  well  known  citizens  such 
as  Flam  P.  Langdon.  W  illiam  Wood.  William  S. 
Uidgley.  Peyton  S.  Symmcs,  Daniel  F.  Meader. 
James  H.  Looker,  Thomas  J.  Matthews,  Charles 
Sonntag,  Joseph  Bonsai,  James  H.  Perkins  and 
Nathaniel  Hoi  ley.  Among  the  examiners  and  in- 
sjH-ctors  were  William  Greene,  F.  D.  Mansfield. 
W.  II.  McGuft'cy,  John  C.  Vaughan.  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  John  Delalield.  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Aydelott. 
Almost  the  first  matter  of  imjxiriancc  that  con- 
fronted the  schools  was  the  establishment  of  a 
German  department  as  referred  to  Ix-low.  In 
1842  the  night  schools,  which  were  authorized 
by  the  same  law  authorizing  the  German  schools, 
were  opened  and  continued  tor  15  y  ears.  About 
this  time,  too,  special  professors  of  penmanship 
were  added  to  the  general  staff.  A  discussion 
that  continued  for  a  great  many  years  first  at- 
tracted public  attention  in  1842.  This  was  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Bible  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  which  was  especial- 
ly repugnant  to  the  children  of  those  of  Catholic 
faith.  As  a  result  the  School  Hoard  gave  direc- 
tion that  in  the  event  of  objection  children  should 
not  be  required  to  read  the  King  James  version 
of  the  I!iblc  and  teachers  were  instructed  to  re- 
frain from  giving  any  sectarian  instruction  with 
regard  to  religious  subjects.    In  October,  1845. 
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came  the  first  suggestion  of  a  central  school  for 
advanced  pupils  and  two  years  later  came  the 
Central  High  School  referred  to  hereafter,  which 
continued  until  1851  when  it  was  merged  into 
I  lushes  High  School.  Separate  schools  for  col- 
ored people  were  authorized  hy  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  hut  these  soon  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  School  hoard. 

In  1850  the  nnmher  of  pupils  in  daily  attend- 
ance was  5,557  with  138  teachers  meeting  in  14 
school  houses  including  the  C  entral  High  School. 
There  was  also  a  school  in  the  ( Jrphan  Asylum 
under  the  care  of  the  common  school  instructors. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  in 
the  year  was  1.2,240  and  the  youth  of  the  city 
enumerated  l>ctwcen  the  ages  of  four  and  21 
numbered  36.073,  of  whom  I.0C0.  were  colored. 
At  this  time  in  the  Catholic  parochial  schools, 
13  in  nnmher,  48  teachers  taught  4.494  pupils. 

P.y  virtue  of  an  act  passed  March  23.  1850. 
the  public  schools  obtained  for  the  first  time  a 
superintendent,  who  was  elected  hy  the  popular 
vote  of  the  people.  The  first  superintendent 
elected  by  the  people  was  Nathan  (iuilford  to 
whom  the  city  owes  so  much.  He  held  this  po- 
sition for  two  years  during  which  time  he  drew 
the  munificent  salary  of  $501  per  annum. 

The  president  of  the  School  Hoard  during  the 
same  period  was  Hcllamy  Storer  and  among  the 
examiners  were  such  men  as  William  Greene, 
John  !',.  Stallo.  II.  H.  Harney.  Henry  Snow.  1). 
Shepardson.  Joseph  Kay  and  I'".  S.  I'rooks. 
At  the  end  of  Mr.  Guilford's  term  of  office  Dr. 
Joseph  Morrill  was  selected  but  he  held  his  posi- 
tion hut  a  short  time,  terminating  his  connection 
with  the  schools  hy  resignation. 

Till".  INTKKMI  DIATi:  SC  HOOL. 

An  intermediate  school  was  started  in  1853  , 
which  combined  the  two  highest  grades  of  the 
district  school  and  in  December.  1854.  the  new 
school  house  on  Haymillor  street  was  occupied 
as  the  First  Intermediate  School  with  547  pupils 
taken  from  the  Eighth,  1  uh  and  12th  districts. 
The  pupils  were  divided  into  12  classes  ami 
teachers  were  assigned  to  special  subjects,  that 
is.  one  teacher  had  charge  of  history,  another  of 
geography,  nuothcr  of  atithmolic,  etc. 

In  1854  by  virtue  of  a  new  law  passed  in  1853, 
Andrew  J.  KickofT  became  superintendent  of  the 
schools  and  held  this  position  for  14  years  to 
June  15.  1850.  During  the  same  period  of  time 
the  president  ofthe  School  Hoard  was  the  late 
Rufus  King,  the  citizen  whoso  services  were 
given  for  many  years  to  the  city  without  com- 


pensation and  who  is  justly  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  public  spirited  men  in  the 
history  of  the  community.  Hy  the  cooperation  of 
Mr.  King  and  Superintendent  KickofT,  the 
schools  were  raised  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
efficiency.  A  normal  class  for  the  purpose  of 
training  teachers  was  organized  in  Hughes  High 
School  and  II.  H.  Harney  became  its  principal. 
Although  this  did  not  continue  for  a  very  long 
time,  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Cincinnati 
Normal  School.  Superintendent  KickofT,  as  did 
liis  predecessor  Mr.  (iuilford,  protested  against 
the  memory  or  verbatim  system  of  recitation  by 
the  pupils  who  were  crammed  so  as  to  be  able 
to  repeat  from  memory  the  exact  words  of  their 
text-books.  This  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
incompetency  of  the  teachers  ami  the  opposition 
to  it  was  so  great  as  to  result  in  the  appointment 
in  1857  of  a  special  committee  selected  by  the 
Hoard  of  Education  to  report  on  the  subject. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Drs.  C.  G.  Comegvs, 
K.  C.  Cox.  William  H.  Davis.  William  J.  Schulz 
and  William  II.  Harrison.  In  the  report  made 
by  them,  they  complained  of  the  defects  of  the 
memory  system  and  urged  its  eradication  from 
the  school. 

Mr.  KickofT  established  a  private  school  in 
the  city  in  the  year  185*),  as  a  result  of  which  he 
retired  from  the  superintendency  of  the  public 
schools.  He  remained  however  a  member  of 
the  Hoard  of  Examiners  for  Teachers  and 
finally  succeeded  Rufus  King,  upon  the  hitter's 
retirement,  as  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Isaac  J.  Allen  was  superintendent  for 
two  years  and  assisted  by  Dr.  Lilionthal  urged 
strongly  the  so-called  objective  method  of  teach- 
ing. Ho  was  succeeded  in  1861  by  Lyman  Hard- 
ing. 

In  1858  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  was  17/(85"  whom  10.403  were 
in  attendance.  The  teachers  were  278  in  num- 
ber. In  the  Catholic  parochial  schools,  including 
(he  Catholic  high  schools,  there  were  7.750  pupils 
and  78  teachers.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1861. 
341  teachers  wi  re  employed  in  the  public  schools. 

OKU  M  A  N   IN   Till-  SCHOOLS. 

The  leaching  of  German  was  regularly  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  by  the  law  of  March 
i),  1840.  which  made  the  teaching  of  German 
upon  proper  request  compulsory.  The  first  Ger- 
man and  English  school  was  opened  in  the  Ikisc- 
mcnt  of  the  North  German  Lutheran  Church, 
now  thr  Third  German  Protestant  Church,  on 
Walnut  between  Eighth  and  Ninth.   The  teacher 
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was  Joseph  A.  Hcenum.  He  was  succeeded  alter 
a  lew  years  by  Henry  I'oeppclmann  who  taught 
untii  1N85.  A  couple  of  months  later  in  Novctn- 
her,  1840.  another  (ierniaii  ami  Knglish  school 
was  opened  in  the  rear  of  St.  John's  Church  on 
Sixth  street.  The  Hoard  of  Kdneatioii  did  not 
seem  to  he  in  entire  sympathy  with  these  schools 
and  as  a  result  a  meeting  of  Herman  citizens  was 
held  on  July  10,  1K41.  which  discussed  the  at- 
titude of  the  Imard  and  made  certain  demands 
u|n»u  it.  This  seemed  to  lie  without  effect  and  as 
a  result  an  agitation  was  started  in  the  city  by 
the  (ierman  citizens  to  organize  a  proper  (ierman 
and  K'n^lish  school  to  Ik'  supported  by  contribu- 
tions. It  was  also  agreed  that  the  attitude  of 
candidates  for  the  State  Legislature  on  this  sub- 
ject should  lie  considered  as  a  test  of  their  avail- 
ability. The  school  was  started  bv  the  ( iermans 
in  the  <  ierman  Lutheran  Church  on  Walnut 
street,  which  soon  moved  to  a  house  on  Main 
between  Woodward  and  Abigail.  This  was 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  I  Iceman.  As  a  result 
the  Hoard  of  Kducation  took  alarm  and  s<khi 
came  to  terms.  Mr.  I  Iceman  however  refused  to 
serve  under  the  hoard  and  resumed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Catholic  school  on  13th  street.  The 
election  of  Dr.  Frederick  Roclker  in  1S43  to  the 
Hoard  of  Kducation  aided  the  cause  of  the  der- 
nians  very  materially  and  the  continued  election 
of  various  (ierman  citizens  to  the  board  made 
certain  that  (  ierman  would  be  treated  with  proper 
consideration.  About  1849.  the  so-called  (ierman 
and  Knglish  schools  were  abolished  and  the 
(ierman  department  of  the  various  district  schools 
was  inaugurated.  The  Know  Nothing  agitation 
of  1852  induced  a  number  of  (ierman  citizens  to 
investigate  the  teaching  of  (ierman  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the-  defects  found  another  reorganiza- 
tion took  place  by  which  (ierman  instruction  was 
entirely  separated  from  Knglish.  (ierman  was 
introduced  in  the  high  schools  hv  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  professorship  in  1S53-54.  (John 
Schwaab  in  Schools  of  Cincinnati.) 

IIUVATK  SCHOOLS. 

The  principal  private  schools  and  seminaries 
of  these  davs  have  been  referred  to  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Cist's  volumes.  (  >ne  of  the  most 
iin|>*rtaiit  of  these  during  this  period  was  the 
Wcslcyan  Female  College  organized  in  1842 
under "tficauspiccs  of  the  Methodist  Church.  A 
small  house  on  Xinth  street  was  rented  but  this 
was  soon  found  to  be  too  small  and  the  institution 
was  removed  to  the  residence  of  John  Reeves  I 
on   the   north    side   of    Seventh    street   between  ' 


Walnut  and  V  ine,  w  here  a  new  budding  was  es- 
pecially erected  for  dormitory  purposes.  Rev. 
I'erlee  H.  Wilbcr  was  the  first  principal.  The 
second  session  of  the  College  opened  in  the  new 
building  in  February,  1843.  The  institution  of- 
fered a  six  year  course  ot  studies.  The  number 
of  pupils  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  be- 
came necessary  to  move  once  more  and  a  piece 
of  property,  the  residence  of  Henry  Starr  on 
the  west  sirle  of  Vine  between  Sixth  and  Sev- 
enth running  through  to  College  street,  was 
purchased.  A  building  was  erected  on  this  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  500  pupils.  This  build- 
ing is  now  occupied  by  the  printing  office  of  the 
Itinjninr.  A  familiar  illustration  of  the  col- 
lege at  this  time  is  given  in  Shotwell's  "Schools 
of  Cincinnati."  In  1851  the  institution  con- 
tained 437  pupils  and  15  teachers.  Rev.  Mr. 
Willicr  continued  at  its  head  until  his  death  in 

Another  institution  that  was  fjuite  successful 
was  the  Cincinnati  Female  Seminary  located  for 
a  number  of  \cars  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Mound.  This  institution  in  1851 
boasted  ion  pupils  and  five  teachers.  In  connec- 
tion with  it  was  a  cabsthenium  fitted  up  with 
the  most  approved  apparatus  designed  "to  give 
elegance  of  carriage,  grace  of  motion  ami  sym- 
metrical bodily  ctevelopment."  It'  had  a  museum 
including  a  geological  cabinet,  a  herbarium  and 
aouaritiin  and  a  well  selected  library.  This  pro|>- 
crly  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  I'ulte  Medical 
College. 

The  Mount  Auburn  Young  l-adics"  Institute 
was  founded  in  185(1  and  was  located  on  the 
beam  i  ful  site  and  in  the  building  now  occupied 
by  Christ  Hospital.  It  was  at  this  time  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  K.  A.  Crawley. 

Lyman  Harding's  School  for  (iirls  was  located 
at  different  times  on  Hroadway  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  in  Day's  Hnilding.  Xo.  2(1!  Walnut 
street,  on  the  south  side  of  Fourth  between  Race 
and  Klin  and  on  the  south  side  of  Fifth  tietween 
Vine  and  Walnut. 

Another  institution  for  girls  was  Mrs.  Lloyd's 
Ladies'  Seminary  which  was  on  the  south  side 
of  Third  between  Hroadway  and  Ludlow. 

At  a  little  later  time,  in  1855.  Prof.  Horatio 
Wood  opened  a  school  for  girls  on  Fourth  street 
betw  een  Kim  and  I 'bun.  Associated  with  him 
was  Miss  Klizabeth  H.  Applcton  afterwards  the 
librarian  of  the  Historical  ami  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Ohio.  This  school  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  city. 

Donald   Maclcod  conducted  a  school  of  elo- 
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eution  for  young  ladies  on  Seventh  street.  Not 
far  from  this  was  a  school  of  Mrs.  Alexander 
Khunont  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  between 
Race  and"  Vine. 

Among  the  boys"  sebools  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  was  the  "Academy"  of 
Joseph  1  lerron  at  which  the  number  of  pupils 
averaged  joo.  In  1851  there  were  242  pupils 
and  11  teachers  in  this  institution  and  in  lS>g 
the  pupils  numbered  160  and  instructors,  nine. 
The  academy  was  at  that  time  on  the  north  side 
of  Seventh  street  between  Walnut  and  Vine.  It 
is  described  as  "being  out  of  the  business  part 
of  the  city  and  surrounded  with  fine  private  resi- 
dences and  shaded  by  beautiful  trees." 

Another  well  known  school  at  which  were  edu- 
cated many  of  the  best  known  men  of  the  city 
was  K.  S.  Brooks'  Classical  School  for  Hoys 
which  was  on  the  north  side  of  Fourth  ltctween 
Sycamore  and  Broadway  in  the  fire  company's 
hall.  This  school  continued  for  a  uumlier  of 
years  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  city.  The  successor  of  this  school 
was  the  well  known  private  school  conducted  so 
many  years  by  the  former  president  of  the  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society  of  <  )hio,  F.u- 
getie  F.  Bliss,  to  whom  that  siviety  and  the  city 
owe-  so  much  for  his  historical  work. 

Another  "High  School"  was  that  of  R.  and 
H.  If.  Young  located  at  different  times  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Western  row  and  <  icorge 
street,  011  the  south  side  of  Seventh  west  ot 
Mound  and  on  Hum  between  Seventh  and 
Fighth. 

St.  John's  College  of  which  Dr.  Col  ton  was 
the  principal,  the  school  of  F.dward  St e Hens  on 
I'.remen  street,  the  Scientific  and  Classical  In- 
stitution of  I'M  ward  S.  I.ippitt  in  Day's  Build- 
ing on  the  comer  of  Walnut  street  ami  Gano 
alley  and  that  of  Gustaviis  Junket-man  on  Wal- 
nut ns  well  as  those-  of  Charles  K.  Matthews  and 
Mrs.  lilijah  Wright  are  also  mentioned  during 
the  "fifties."  The  last  two  schools  were  on  the 
east  side  of  Walnut  street,  one  above  Fifth  and 
the  other  below  F'ourth. 

Cliickering's  Acad*  my  was  opened  in  the  fall 
of  185s  in  the  ball  of  the  George  street  engine 
house  httween  Central  avenue  and  Plum.  Josiah 
I!  Chickcring  who  was  at  the  bead  of  this  school 
bad  been  an  instructor  in  grammar  in  high 
schools  in  the  Fast  for  a  number  of  years  and 
was  induced  by  Miles  Greenwood  to  come  to 
Cincinnati  in  the  autumn  of  1852.  lie  kept  for 
a  time  a  private  school  in  Avondale.  The  new 
aeademx  on  George  street  increased  in  number 


of  pupils  until  it  became  necessary  about  four 
wars  later  to  move  to  a  larger  building.  A  lot 
<ni  George  street  between  John  and  Smith  was 
purchased  and  a  two-story  brick  building  erected 
which  was  occupied  by  this  school  tor  more  than 
a  ipiarter  ol  a  century.  During  the  first  year  in 
the  new  building.  155  pupils  were  in  attendance 
and  the  number  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  be- 
came i:eccssar\  a  little  later  to  add  another 
story.  The  school  was  continued  by  Mr.  Chick 
eriiii:  until  his  death  in  1X81  after  which  time 
W.  II.  \  enable  continued  it  until  June.  i88<i. 
when  it  was  closed. 

Another  school  for  boys  was  the  F'nglish  ami 
Classical  School  of  Andrew  J.  Rickoff  estab- 
lished in  1S50.  after  Mr.  KiekofT  bad  retired 
from  the  supei  iniendency  of  the  public  schools, 
at  the  coiner  of  Ninth  and  Elm. 

sm-ARI  \X  Si  IKK. I  S   \M>  OH.I.Ef.KS. 

The  Catholic  parochial  schools  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  chapter  referring  to  the  publica- 
tions ot  Mr.  Cist. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  was 
founded  in  1852  and  located  on  Price  Dili  west 
of  Mill  creek  valley.  About  this  time  also  the 
Sisters  of  Charily  purchased  the  property  on  the 
Warsaw  turnpike  for  a  mother  house  and  in 
a  school  was  erected  at  this  point. 

In  the  early  "fifties"  ihc  Baptists  purchased 
a  siie  at  1'airmount  ami  here  erected  a  large 
seminary  known  as  the  I-'airmounl  'llicological  " 
Seminary. 

Another  institution  of  temporarv  life  was  the 
Cincinnati  Theological  Seminary.  (  )ld  School 
Preslnii  rian.  which  was  started  in  May.  1850, 
by  the  opponents  of  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Its  instructors  were  made  up  of  various 
pastors  throughout  the  city  who  taught  12  stu 
dents  in  their  church  lecture  rooms.  The  facul- 
ty included  Revs.  James  Iloge  and  L.  N.  Rice. 

In  1S40  the  old  Athenaeum  on  the  west  side 
of  Svcamore  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  was 
placed  by  Bishop  Pnrcell  under  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  and  it  Ix-camc  known  as  St.  Xavier  Col- 
lege. It  was  presided  over  at  that  time  by 
Rev.  Mr.  F.let  and  contained  about  one  hundred 
pupils.  It  was  chartered  in  i8»:>  and  for  a  time 
maintained  dormitories  and  a  boarding  depart- 
ment but  the  dormitories  were  closed  about  1854. 
It  is  said  that  the  fact  that  this  college  strictly 
enforced  the  use  of  the  rod  induced  many  Protes- 
tants to  prefer  it  to  their  own  seminaries. 

The  St.  Francis  Xavier  Theological  Seminary 
to  the  west  of  the  city  was  also  an  institution 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  society  lor  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  expected  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood. 

The  faculty  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at 
the  outset  of  the  second  half  century  of  the  city's 
life  consisted  of  Rev.  Lyman  L'.eecher  as  presi- 
dent and  Revs.  Thomas  J.  Biggs,  B.  Dickinson 
and  Calvin  K.  Stowe.  Dr.  Biggs  shortly  after- 
wards resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Cincinnati  College.  Dr.  Dickinson  left  Cincin- 
nati at  the  end  of  1830  to  Accept  a  chair  in  Au- 
burn Seminary  and  Professor  Stowe  in  1850 
accepted  a  professorship  in  Bowdoin  College. 
Nearly  four  hundred  students  had  !>ecn  educated 
at  Lane  Theological  Seminary  by  the  year  1851. 
The  faculty  at  that  time  was  still  headed 
by  Rev.  Lyman  lieecher  as  president.  Other 
members  were  Revs.  I).  II.  Allen,  George  L.  Day 
and  J.  II.  Condit.  Dr.  lieecher  resigned  the 
presidency  in  185.'  and  returned  to  Boston  al- 
though his  name  was  continued  in  the  seminary 
catalogue  as  president  until  his  death  in  1863. 
Rev.  Mr.  Day  continued  as  professor  of  Biblical 
literature  until  186/1  when  he  entered  the  faculty 
of  Yale  College.  Professor  Condit  removed  to 
Auburn,  Xew  York,  in  1855  and  was  succeeded 
by  Prof.  Henry  Smith  of  Marietta  College, 
where  he  remained  until  1801,  afterwards  to  re- 
turn in  1805.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  facul- 
ty consisted  of  Professors  Allen.  Day  and  Smith. 
At  this  time  the  president  of  the  l>oard  of  trus- 
lees  was  Nathaniel  Wright.  The  students  nmn- 
iK-red  32. 

Rev.  J.  C.  White  in  his  '•Reminiscences  of 
Lane  Seminarv"  read  before  the  l.ane  Club  IX- 
cember  10,  1880,  (  Pamphlet  36.360,  Hist,  it  lliil. 
Soc.  of  O.),  says:  "In  1840  there  were  about 
five  hundred  population  scattered  over  the  hills 
where  now  there  are  about  fifty  thousand.  On 
this  Montgomery  road  opjxjsite  our  campus  there 
were  ten  houses  from  IVcblc's  Corner  to  Dr. 
M (Mi fort's  hilltop.     Ilirec  of  them  were  vacant. 

*  *  *  There  were  only  three  institution  build- 
ings on  the  campus  two  of  which  mow  (  1889 1  re- 
main, but  remodeled.  <  me  was  our  boarding 
house  and  used  for  our  janitor  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  farm,  the  other  was  for  our  studies 
and  dormitories,  the  whole  basement  of  which 
was  our  work  shop  where  chairs  were  bottomed 
and  brooms  made  for  market— ami  from  the 
broom  corn  raised  by  the  students,  for  Old  Lane 
was  a  manual  labor  institution  in  aid  of  health 
and  purse.    The  other  building  is  gone  forever. 

*  *  *  It  was  the  grand  ( >ld  Chapel  with  its 
noble  Grecian  pillars  in  front ;  its  basement  story 


was  for  recitation  rooms  and  for  lectures. 
Harder  work  was  done  there  than  in  the  other 
basement  where  brooms  were  made." 

Rev.  S.  IL.  Wishard  in  his  sketch  of  I.anc 
Seminary  says,  that  in  1835  Walnut  Hills  was  a 
pretty  little  village  quite  distant  from  Cincin- 
nati, the  first  stopping  place  for  the  stage  on  the 
Madisonville  route  and  that  Mount  Auburn  was 
the  name  to  a  range  of  hills  ir.  the  distant  west, 
the  population  of  which  did  not  figure  very 
largely  in  the  census. 

The  pioneer  business  college  of  Cincinnati  was 
that  of  R.  M.  I'.artlett.  opened  in  1838.  Others 
who  soon  established  schools  were  John  Gundry 
whose  mercantile  college  was  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  and  the  Bacon  Mer- 
cantile College  on  the  norlhwcsl  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Walnut.  Richard  Nelson  established  his 
business  college  in  1856  at  the  corner  of  Court 
street  and  Central  avenue.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved his  college  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
Fourth  and  •  Vine  during  the  year  1850,.  The 
Phonographic  Institute  was  estab'ished  by  Benu 
Pitman  in  the  year  1853. 

tiii:  iik;ii  schools. 

The  Central  High  School  opened  on  July  27. 
1847,  in  the  basement  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  on  Walnut  street,  which  was  the  first 
public  high  school  of  the  city.  In  <  >ctobcr,  1845, 
Peyton  S.  Symmcs  as  president  of  the  School 
Board  had  recommended  the  organization  of  a 
public  high  school.  In  the  following  year  the 
board  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide such  a  school.  This  school  was  under  the 
charge  of  II.  II.  Barney,  who  was  assisted  by 
John  M.  F.dwards.  In  1848  it  moved  to  Center 
street  and  at  "that  time  Cyrus  knowlton  and' 
others  were  added  to  the  teaching  force. 

In  1S51  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  V  isitors  of 
Common  Schools,  the  trustees  of  Woodward 
College  and  of  the  Hughes  Fund  entered  into  a 
contract  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  two  high 
schools, — Woodward  and  Hughes.  The  Hughes 
High  School  building  was  begun  in  March,  1852. 
and  completed  in  January,  1853.  Its  first  prin- 
cipal was  H.  II.  Barney  and  the  teachers  were 
largely  those  of  the  Central  High  School  so  that 
it  has  Ixren  regarded  as  the  legitimate  succes- 
sor of  that  school  which  during  its  five  years  of 
life  had  had  415  pupils.  The  first  graduating  ex- 
ercises in  Hughes  High  School  were  held  on 
January  22.  1854.  at  which  10  pupils  graduated, 
one  of  whom  was  R.  D.  Barney,  a  well  known 
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citizen  of  to-day  and  a  trustee  of  the  Hughes 
Fund. 

By  virtue  of  the  agreement  referred  to,  the 
Union  Board  of  Cincinnati  High  Schools,  coin- 
posed  of  seven  memhers  representing  the  Hughes 
and  Woodward  funds  and  sir  members  from 
the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools, 
was  organized  July  22,  1S51.  and  entered 
upon  its  duties.  This  arrangement  continued 
until  .May.  1895,  at  which  time  the  Com- 
mon School  Boa'rd  was  given  seven  members 
instead  of  six  which  made  the  high  schools 
more  effectually  a  part  of  the  general  school 
system  of  the  city.  The  dividing  line  between 
the  two  schools  as  fixed  from  the  beginning  was 
Race  street. 

H.  H.  Barney  was  elected  State  school  com- 
missioner in  ( >ctober,  1853.  and  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  connection  with  Hughes  High  School 
in  February  of  the  following  year  to  assume  bis 
new  duties.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cyrils  Knowl- 
ton. 

Hiram  Howard  Barney  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont in  1804  and  was  educated  at  Union  Col- 
lege. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced 
law  for  a  time  but  subsequently  engaged  in 
teaching,  being  for  12  years  principal  of  an 
academy  at  Fast  Atirora,  New  York.  In  1K47 
be  came  by  special  invitation  to  this  city  to  take 
charge  of  the  Central  High  School  which  bad 
been  established  in  the  rooms  of  Dr.  Charles 
Colton's  Classical  School.  This  was  the  Hi  st  pub- 
lie  high  school  in  the  State  and  Mr.  Barmy  has 
ken  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  high 
school  system,  lie  subsequently  acted  as  school 
commissioner  of  the  State  for  four  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  bis  term,  be  returned  to  the  city 

•  but  in  iKdj  became  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Circleville,  <  )hio,  where  he  remained  for  seven 
years.    He  afterwards  was  professor  of  didactics 

•  in  Cincinnati  and  as  such  began  the  normal 
teaching  in  this  city.  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education.  '  He  died  at 
Wyoming.  Ohio,  in  1870. 

Cyrus  Knowlton  was  principal  of  Hughes 
High  School  for  seven  years  until  i8do,  the  time 
of  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Joseph 
L.  Thornton,  who  bail  been  a  teacher  in  the 
school.  Dr.  Thornton  was  succeeded  in  1873 
by  K.  W.  Coy.  the  present  principal. 

Woodward  had  been  called  a  high  school  for 
some  years.     The  college  department  was  or- 


ganized in  183d  and  the  whole  institution  for 
a  time  continued  under  the  name  of  Woodward 
College,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  high 
school  was  still  continued.  After  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Central  High  School,  the  attendance 
of  the  Wixwlward  High  School  fell  off  and  event- 
ually by  the  vote  of  the  board  of  March  17, 

1850,  the  high  school  was  discontinued.  "As 
there  no  longer  existed  any  necessity  for  such 
a  school  .separate  from  the  common  schools," 
the  college  department  was  given  up  in  June, 

1851.  "<  Hd  Woodward,"  an  expression  so  fre- 
quently used, with  reference  to  this  institution, 
refers  to  the  period  prior  to  this  date.  Then 
came  the  agreement  l>ctwccn  the  various  educa- 
tional organizations  of  the  city  by  which  Wo.nl- 
wai'il  reopened  as  Woodward  High  School  on 
the  same  day  that  the  sister  school  Hughes  be- 
gan its  career.  September  id,  1851.  Its  first 
principal  was  Dr.  Joseph  Ray.  who  served  for 
four  years.  During  his  administration  the  new 
building,  that  of  the  present  Woodward  High 
School,  was  begun  July  28.  1S54. 

Dr.  Ray  was  bom  in  1807  in  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  now  included  in  Ohio  County. 
West  Virginia.  He  studied  at  the  ( )hio  Univer- 
sity, Washington  College  and  the  Medical  Col  • 
lege  of  Ohio,  where  he  graduated  in  1829.  He 
practiced  medicine  quite  successfully  for  several  r 
years  but  his  interest  in  teaching  drew  him  from 
this  profession.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
teachers  in  the  West  and  his  mathematical  books 
were  for  years  the  most  popular  in  the  country. 
He  died  April  id,  1S55.  He  was  succeeded  as 
principal  by  Daniel  Shepardson  who  at  that  time 
was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  on 
Wesley  avenue.  The  latter  served  until  June, 
i8di»,  when  he  took  charge  of  a  girls'  high  school 
at  (iranville,  Ohio,  subsequent';  a  part  of  Detii- 
son  University.  His  successors  at  the  head  of 
this  school  were  Moses  Woo'son  who  served 
from  i8t»_>  to  18*15.  George  W.  Harper  from  1805 
to  io<x)  and  the  present  principal,  Augustus  M. 
Van  Dyke. 

Mr.  Harper  was  a  graduate  from  Woodward 
High  School  in  the  year  1853  and  Ingan  teach- 
ing in  that  institution  immediately  after  his  grad- 
uation so  that  his  connection  with  the  school  con- 
tinued for  47  years.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  is  also  a 
graduate  of  our  high  schools,  being  a  member  of 
the  Hughes  class  of  1857. 
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JOURNALISM  BEFOR£  THE  WAR. 

The  Early  Newspapers:  Centinei.,  Spy,  Likkrty  Ham.,  Gazette,  Republican,  Chronicle,  Adver- 
tiser, Philanthropist,  Penny  Papers,  Daily  Times,  Enquirer,  Commercial,  and  Others— 
The  German  Papers — The  Literary  Periodicals  -  Thk  Religious  Periodicals — The  Med 
ical  Journals— Miscellaneous  Journals— Directories—Some  Editors  and  Contributors: 
Hammond,  the  Drakes,  Manshei.d,  Neville,  Flint,  Hall,  Gallagher,  the  Carys,  Roedter. 
Reemelin,  Molitor,  Walker,  Reheuss,  and  Otheks. 


TIIK  EARLY  NliWSI'APICUS. 

The  history  of  llic  various  newspapers  of  Cin- 
cimiati  up  to  the  time  of  tlie  incor|>oration  of 
tile  city  has  Ween  covered  in  the  chapter  relating 
to  the  periods  prior  to  The  first  paper, 

the  Centinei  of  the  Northwest  Territory  of  Will- 
iam Maxwell,  appeared  November  <>  I and 
from  its  columns  many  extracts  have  already 
been  given.  The  paper  was  sold  in  !"</>  to  Kd- 
nuind  Freeman,  who  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
f  reeman's  Journal,  and  subsequently  took  it  with 
him  when  he  moved  to  ("hillicothe  in  i8<x).  The 
firs)  rival  of  this  p.i|>cr  was  the  ITestern  Spy  and 
Hamilton  (iacette,  published  for  the  first  lime  on 
May  28.  1790,  by  Joseph  Carpenter,  with  whom 
was  afterwards  associated  Jonathan  Findlay. 
Mr.  Findlay  ceased  liis  connection  with  the  pa|K-r 
on  July  2~,  iKoi.  and  subsequently  moved  to  St. 
Louis,  where  lie  died.  He  was  a  brother  of  den. 
James  Findlay.  The  Spy  was  continued  by  Jo- 
seph (  ar|>cntcr  &  Sons  and  was  the  only  paper 
pnblishcil  in  Cincinnati  until  the  year  iKo.j.  in 
which  year  on  the  ijth  of  December  appeared  the 
first  number  of  the  longest  lived  newspaper  in 
Cincinnati. 

Liberty  1 1  all  am!  Citteinuali  Mereury  was  first 
issued  on  December  9.  1804,  by  Rev.  John  VV. 
I'.rowne,  "minister,  publisher,  town  recorder, 
bookseller  and  retailer  of  patent  medicines."  The 


fir>t  number  was  printed  in  the  cockloft  of  a  log 
cabin  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sycamore  and 
Third  streets,  at  that  time  almost  a  part  of  the 
wilderness.  The  buildings  of  the  vicinity  were 
then  of  the  true  wilderness*  style  and  stood  at 
least  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  grade  of  the 
present  street.  (  tn  April  ij,  iX«xi,  Samuel  J. 
I'.rowne  associated  himself  with  his  father  and 
the  firm  afterwards  became  known  as  I'.rowne  &• 
Company,  including  in  addition  to  those  juM 
mentioned  James  II.  Looker. 

The  Spy,  in  iXaH,  was  purchased  by  one  Car 
ney.  who  changed  its  name  to  that  of  The  H'liig. 
In  a  few  months  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Williamson, 
but  was  again  bought  by  Carney,  who  continued 
to  publish  the  i f '/j/g  until  5.S  numbers  hail  been 
published.  lie  thereupon  sold  the  journal  to 
Francis  Metiessier,  who  changed  the  name  to 
that  of  The  .Ulrertiser.  Mr.  Menessier  contin- 
ued the  paper  under  that  name  until  181 1. 

In  September,  1S10.  Joseph  Car|>cnter,  in  con- 
nection with  Fphraim  Morgan,  recommenced  the 
publication  of  ihc  Western  Spy  in  a  building  at 
the  coriKT  of  Fifth  and  Main. 

The  newspaper  publishers  of  those  days  also 
published  the  books  that  were  printed  in  the 
town,  for  instance.  ••.Maxwell's  Code,"  so-called, 
the  first  book  published  in  Cincimfati.  appeared 
in  1-1)5  from  the  press  of  the  Centinei.  Another 
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lxx>k  containing  a  full  account  of  the  trial  of 
\  attier  was  published  in  1807  by  Carney,  and 
Browne  &  Company  styled  themselves  "Publish' 
ers  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States."  This 
latter  concern  also  published  the  first  almanac 
known  as  "Browne's  Almanac."  which  appeared 
for  a  number  of  years  edited  by  Dr.  Stubhs.  The 
first  number  of  the  Spirit  of  the  West,  which  was 
called  "a  rank  republican  paper,"  edited  by  M. 
S.  Pettitt,  appeared  in  July,  1814.  It  was  printed 
on  the  wesl  side  of  Main,  a  short  distance  below 
Fourth.  But  41  numbers  of  this  paper  appeared. 
Rev.  Mr.  Browhc,  the  founder  of  Liberty  Hull. 
and  Mr.  C  arpenter,  the  founder  of  the  Western 
Spy,  both  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  18 13. 
Liberty  Hull  was  published  for  a  short  time  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Browne  by  his  son  and  Mr. 
Looker,  The  former  soon  retired  ami  his  place 
was  taken  by  A.  Wallace.  After  Mr.  Carpenter's 
death  the  Spy  was  published  by  Kphraim  Mor- 
gan for  a  few  months,  after  which  Micajah  T. 
Williams  entered  into  partnership  with  Morgan. 

( )n  July  15,  1815,  Thomas  Palmer  published 
die  first  number  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  a 
paper  which,  after  four  months,  was  united  with 
Liberty  Hull  on  December  11.  1815. 

Mr.  Wallace  sold  out  his  interest  in  Liberty 
Hull  to  Mr.  Looker,  who  purchased  the  Gazette 
and  associated  Thomu  I 'aimer  ami  Sacket  Reyn- 
olds with  himself  in  the  editing  and  publishing. 
In  the  prospectus  of  the  new  paper  it  was  stated 
that  the  paper  as  theretofore  would  "endeavor  to 
maintain  the  ascendency  of  Republicanism ;  that 
sentiment  which  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of 
tin'  people;  the  only  legitimate  sovereignty." 
Liberty  Hull  and  the  Gazette  were  printed  with 
black  lines  between  the  columns  and  after  the 
uinon  of  the  two  papers  the  issues  were  more  in 
the  style  of  the  modern  newspaper  than  those 
that  had  preceded  them.  The  first  New  Year's 
address  of  the  new  paper  was  written  by  Peyton 
S.  Symmes.  A  semi-weekly  edition  was  started 
March  <).  i8nj.  by  the  publishers.  Morgan.  Lodge 
&  Company.  Previously  all  newspapers  had  ap- 
peared but  once  a  week. 

In  June.  1818.  the  Western  Shy  was  enlarged 
to  an  imperial  sheet  and  Samuel  Todd  became  a 
partner  in  the  concern  with  James  M.  Mason  and 
Micajah  T.  Williams.  On  the  nth  of  the  follow- 
ing January,  with  the  beginning  of  Volume  V 
of  the  new  series  Messrs.  Williams  and  Todd  re- 
tired and  Mason  and  Palmer  became  the  proprie- 
tors  of  the  new  paper,  which  was  called  the 
Western  Spy  and  General  Advertiser. 

On  June  33,  1818.  appeared  the  Inquisitor  and 


Cincinunti  Advertiser.  This*  was  started  by  Fd- 
ward  I!.  Cook,  Benjamin  F.  Powers  and  Thomas 
Penney.  In  May  of  the  following  year  Penney 
atul  Cook  retired  and  (i.  F.  Hopkins  purchased 
an  interest  with  Mr.  Powers.  Cook  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  the  stage  and  made  his  debut 
at  the  Columbia  Street  Theatre,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Collins  &  Jones,  in  the  character  of 
"Young  Norval." 

Beginning  November  22.  1819,  a  new  weekly, 
the-  Literary  Cadet,  succeeded  in  surviving  for  23 
numbers,  after  which  it  combined  with  another 
paper,  took,  a  familiar  name  in  addition  to  its 
own  and  became  known  as  the  Western  Sp\  and 
Literary  Cadet.  The  Cadet  was  more  of  a  liter- 
ary than  a  news  publication.  It  was  edited  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Buchanan. 

The  three  papers  then  published  in  the  city 
"were  all  upon  imperial  sheet,  executed  with 
neatness  and  honored  with  liberal  patronage," 
and  each  had  a  book  ami  job  office.  There  were 
also  two  other  book  and  job  offices  and  two 
paper  mills  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city, 
which  furnished  all  the  paper  used  both  for 
printing  ami  writing. 

The  Inquisitor,  under  G.  F.  Hopkins,  became 
a  strong  advocate  of  canals  and  it  was  largely 
due  1o  the  efforts  of  this  pajKT  ami  those  of  Mi- 
cajah T.  Williams  in  the  General  Assembly  that 
opposition  was  overcome  and  grants  were  se- 
cured for  the  various  <  'bio  canals.  1 

A  prominent  cont  rovers)  in  the  papers  of 
those  tlays  was  the  "Doctor  War"  between  Dr. 
Drake  and  Dr.  Moorhead,  which  was  kepi  up  for 
many  months  with  great  personal  enmity  and 
the  most  partisan  violence. 

On  the  2<)th  of  April,  1820.  Mr.  Mason  retired 
from  the  Western  Spy  and  Looker  and  Palmer 
and  Reynolds  became  the  publishers.  In  April 
of  the  following  year  Joseph  P.uchanan  gave  up 

hi-  connection  as  editor  with  the  Spy.  Under 
Buchanan's  management  the  paper  had  been 
quite  literary  and  had  encouraged  a  number  of 
young  poets  and  writers,  such  as  Benjamin  P. 
Drake.  Peyton  S.  Symmes.  John  H.  James. 
Thomas  Pierce.  John  P.  Foote  and  Daniel 
Drake. 

In  January.  18.23.  'he  proprietors  of  the  Spy 
purchased  new  type,  enlarged  the  paper  and 
changed  the  name  to  National  Republican  and 
Ohio  Political  Register.  This  was  a  semi-weekly, 
edited  by  Flijah  Hayward  and  Samuel  O.  Rich- 
ardson. It  was  said  to  be  the  most  handsomely 
printed  pa|H*r  in  Southern  <  'bio.  Mr.  Richard- 
son retired)  but  Mr.  Hayward  remained  as  editor 
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for  several  years.  Beginning  in  the  first  number 
of  this  paper  was  a  long  poem  entilletl  "Billy 
Moody,'*  which  continued  for  28  ]»apcrs.  It  was 
said  to  he  the  joint  production  of  lien  Drake, 
Thomas  Pierce  and  J.  II.  James,— the  coterie  that 
inspired  Pierce's  '"Horace  in  Cincinnati." 

A  sprightly  paper,  "odd,  quizzical  and  spicy, 
edited  ami  published  by  that  eccentric  genius 
known  throughout  the  West  as  Sol  Smith, 
preacher,  wag,  author  and  actor,"  the  Independ- 
ent Press  and  Freeman's  Adxwate,  was  pub- 
lished for  alxiut  sixteen  months  prior  to  Novem- 
ber, 1823.  at  wind)  time  it  was  sold  out  to  the 
Republican.  No  paper  ever  published  in  Cincin- 
nati was  more  fearless  in  its  editorials  or  more 
caustic  in  its  comments.  The  editor's  valedic- 
tory, published  in  the  Republican,  was  written, 
we  are  told,  by  Smith  himself,  with  "big  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks  and  conflicting  emotions 
struggling  within  his  bosom." 

In  1822  the  Liberty  Halt  and  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette was  published  weekly  and  semi-weekly  by 
Morgan.  Lodge  &  Company,  the  company  stand- 
ing for  Isaac  C  Unmet,  who  was  the  editor  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  retired  on  December  27, 
1822.  and  Benjamin  P.  Powers,  a  brother  of 
Hiram  Powers  and  an  attorncy-at-law,  took  his 
place.  In  1*25  Mr.  Powers  was  succeeded  by 
(  barks  Hammond,  the  leading  journalist  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  interest  of  Hopkins  and  Powers  in  the 
Int/nisttor  had  been  purchased  by  James  M. 
Mason,  which  first  introduced  to  the  city  the 
celebrated  Moses  Dawson.  This  paper  after- 
wards took  the  name  of  the  Advertiser,  which 
became  a  very  radical  political  sheet.  It  was 
about  1825  that  a  decided  party  distinction  be- 
came manifest  in  Cincinnati  papers.  The  Ga- 
zette was  of  strong  Whig  sympathies  and  the 
Advertiser  and  Republican,  anti-Federal.  A  long 
contest  ticgnn  between  the  Gazette  and  Adver- 
tiser, edited  by  Hammond  and  Dawson,  respect- 
ively, which  continued  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  was  marked  by  bitter  personalities. 

<  >thcr  papers  of  the  period  prior  to  1825  were 
The  Emporium,  printed  weekly  in  1824  by  Sam- 
uel J.  Browne,  the  Xalional  Crisis,  start ed  in 
1824  and  shortly  afterwards  merged  into  the  Em- 
porium and  the  Independent  Press,  reestablished 
for  a  few  months  by  Morton  S.  Smith,  a  relative 
of  Sol  Smith.  The  Crisis  originated  in  an  Adams 
committee,  known  as  the  "  Thirty-six  Fathers," 
among  whom  were  Bellamy  Storer,  Dr.  Wallace, 
[arvis  Kihby,  Jesse  Kimball  and  J.  Wing.  The 
business  editor'  was  Thomas  Palmer,  w  ho  finally 
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took  the  paper  in  pay  for  his  salary.  He  sold 
out  to  Anson  N.  Deming,  who  finally  took  John 
Wood  as  a  partner.  In  1825  Wood  sold  his  in- 
terest to  Hooper  Warren,  with  whom  was  asso- 
ciated as  editor  Benjamin  F.  Powers,  at  the  time 
the  paj>er  was  incorporated  with  the  Emporium. 

In  1826,  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
Drake  and  Mansfield's  little  book,  there  were 
nine  newspapers  published  in  the  city :  Liberty 
Halt  and  Cincinnati  Gazette.  Xationat  Repub- 
lican and  Ohio  Political  Register,  Cincinnati  Ad- 
vertiser, National  Crisis  and  Cincinnati  Empo- 
rium, each  semi-weekly ;  Parthenon.  Western 
Tiller  and  Saturday  Evening  Chronicle,  each 
weekly,  and  Cincinnati  Commercial  Register,  a 
daily;  the  ninth  was  a  German  weekly  called  the 
Ohio  Chronicle.  The  last  named  English  paper, 
the  Commercial  Register,  was  the  first  daily 
started  in  the  country  west  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  published  by  S.  S.  Bnx>ks  and  edited  by 
Morgan  Neville.  Printed  on  a  half  sheet  royal 
it  appeared  every  day  but  Sunday.  Its  subscrip- 
tion rate  was  but  $6  a  year,  which  apparently 
was  not  enough,  for  the  paper  survived  but  six 
months  to  reappear  again  for  about  three  months 
in  1828. 

Soon  after  the  suspension  of  this  paper,  a 
number  of  prominent  merchants  waited  upon  the 
proprietors  of  Liberty  Hall  and  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette. Messrs.  Morgan,  Lodge  and  Fisher,  and 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  daily.  This 
paper  was  apparently  the  leading  one  in  the  town 
and  had  numbered  among  its  editors  some  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens,  notably  Burnet.  Powers 
and  Hammond.  The  first  number  of  the  Daily 
Gazette  appeared  on  Monday,  June  25,  1827, 
with  104  subscribers.  It  was  printed  on  an  old- 
fashioned  hand  press,  which  could  turn  out  about 
250  sheets  an  hour  ami  was  a  su|xrroval  sheet, 
li)  by  27,  sold  at  $8  a  year.  Its  publishers  were 
Messrs.  Morgan,  Ixxlge  ami  Fisher,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Charles  Hammond  was  in  charge  of 
its  editorials  and  continued  so  until  his  death, 
on  April  3,  1840. 

The  Western  Tiller  appeared  for  the  first  time 
on  August  25,  1826,  from  the  southeast  corner  of 
Main  and  Second  streets.  It  was  a  four-page 
paper,  devoted  particularly  to  agriculture,  and 
was  edited  by  James  W.  Gazlay.  Its  life  did  not 
much  exceed  a  year. 

The  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  newspapers  of  182^..  was  established  that  year 
by  Messrs.  Buxton.  Its  editor  was  Benjamin 
Drake,  the  brother  of  Dr.  Drake  and  the  asso- 
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ciate  of  Mansfield  in  the  publication  of  the  view 
of  the  city  in  1826.  This  paper  passed  through 
many  transmutations,  to  quote  Mr.  -Mansfield. 
Drake  was  its  editor  until  1834,  when  it  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Cincinnati  Mirror.  In 
1836  this  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Flash  and 
Ryder  for  a  thousand  dollars  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Cincinnati  College  and  on  the 
firm's  subscription  list  was  reestablished  as  the 
Chronicle.  A  journeyman  printer  who  knew  noth- 
ing about  publishing  printed  it  and  Mansfield,  a 
professor  of  history  and  law,  edited  it.  At  the 
start  there  were  about  two  thousand  subscribers, 
but  at  the  end  of  six  months  not  one-fourth  of 
these  were  left,  and  of  these  half  did  not  pay 
their  subscriptions.  The  paper  was  then  sold  to 
Messrs.  I'ugh  and  Dodd,  the  former  the  well 
known  Quaker  printer  and  the  latter  formerly 
the  "scissors  editor"  of  the  Gazette  and  after- 
wards the  well  known  hatter,  Benjamin  Drake 
was  associated  with  F.  D.  Mansfield  in  the  edi- 
torial department.  In  1830  the  Chronicle  became 
a  daily,  having  obtained  the  subscription  list  of 
the  Whig,  which  had  been  founded  by  Major 
Conover  and  was  at  that  time  edited  by  Henry 
F.  Spencer.  The  daily  paper  started  with  a  sub- 
scription list  of  250  and  ended  the  year  with  600. 
I'.enjamin  Drake  left  the  paper  in  1840  and  died 
in  April,  184 1,  at  the  age  of  j<h  Mr.  Mansfield 
continued  as  sole  editor  until  1848  and  was  again 
editor  in  1850.  The  paper  was  finally  consoli- 
dated with  tiie  Gazette. 

Mr.  Mansfield  tells  us  that  he  and  Mr.  Pugh 
had  a  hard  contest  with  the  world  against  two 
prevalent  ideas.  Que  was  slavery  and  the  other 
was  lirpior.  "We  were  utterly  opjioscd  to  slavery 
in  the  day  when  two-thirds  of  the  community 
were  for  it,  and  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  com- 
promised with  it."  Both  utterly  opposed  the 
liquor  trade  and  I'ugh  would  not  allow  a  single 
advertisement  of  places  where  liquor  was  sold 
or  drank,  which  resulted  in  a  great  loss  of  busi- 
ness, lioth  were  warm  Whigs.  Among  the 
newspaper  men  who  started  their  career  in  this 
office  was  Richard  Smith,  who  afterwards,  as 
editor  of  the  Gazette  and  of  its  successor  the 
Commercial  Gazette,  became  one  of  the  leading 
journalists  of  America.  Among  the  contributors 
to  the  Chronicle  were  Mrs.  Stowe,  Henry  B. 
Blackwell.  James  H.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Sigourncy, 
Mary  De  Forest  and  Lewis  J.  Cist. 

In  April,  1827.  Mr.  Ixxlge  retired  from  the 
Gazette  and  it  l>ccamc  the  property  of  Fphraim 
Morgan.  Brownlow  Fisher  and  S.  S.  L'Homme- 
dieu.    In  June  of  the  following  year  Morgan 


and  Fisher  retired.  Lodge  returned  and  Thomas 
Hammond  became  a  third  partner,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Lodge,  L'Hommedicti  &  Ham- 
mond. Mr.  Morgan  returned  to  the  printing 
business,  in  which  he  continued  for  many  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  one  of  our  best  known 
citizens.  Fisher  retired  a  little  later  for  a  short 
time,  but  afterwards  became  associated  for  the 
second  time  with  the  Gazette,  which  association 
continued  until  1849.  After  a  short  time  Ham- 
mond retired,  leaving  Lodge  and  L'Hommedicu 
in  control. 

The  Advertiser  was  edited  in  1830  by  Moses 
Dawson.  It  had  been  published  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Third  and  Main,  where  afterwards  was 
located  the  Enquirer  office.  The  building  burned 
down  in  the  year  1820,  but  was  immediately  re- 
built and  Mr.  Dawson  afterwards  called  his 
papir  the  Cincinnati  Advertiser  and  Ohio  Phoe- 
nix. At  this  time  the  Republican  was  owned  by 
Looker  &  Reynolds  and  edited  by  Flijah  Hay- 
ward,  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  an  official 
position  at  Washington.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  J.  Bayard.  The  Crisis  and  Emporium 
wound  up  its  existence  during  the  year  1828. 

In  this  same  year  S.  S.  Brooks  and  Fdmond 
Harrison,  the  teacher,  revived  for  a  time  the 
Diril\  Commercial  Register.  Its  new  life  was 
but  for  three  months. 

In  1829  Samuel  J.  Browne  and  Hooper  War- 
ren presented  a  new  candidate  for  the  supjiort  of 
the  citizens  in  the  shape  of  a  daily  paper  called 
the  Commercial  Advertiser,  which,  however,  had 
but  a  brief  existence.  Samuel  J.  Brownie  was  a 
well  known  citizen  for  many  years  and  held  some 
offices  of  importance.  He  accumulated  a  fortune 
and  afterwards  lived  in  a  retired  mansion  called 
"Bcllcvicw,"  in  the  western  suburbs.  Hie  name 
Browne  street  perpetuates  his  memory. 

The  Daily  Commercial  Advertiser  was  estalh- 
lished  in  1829  by  F.  S.  Thomas  and  his  son  Fred- 
erick. A  short  time  afterwards,  in  1834,  Thomas 
in  connection  with  John  P.  Dillon  and  L.  S. 
Sharpe  published  for  a  time  the  Democratic  In- 
telligencer, a  daily,  semi-weekly  and  weekly, 
which  supported  Justice  McLean  for  the  presi- 
dency. A  little  later,  in  1835.  Thomas  and  his 
son  conducted  the  Daily  Evening  I'ost,  a  paper 
which  devoted  much  attention  to  art  and  artists. 
None  of  these  papers  lasted  any  length  of  time. 

A  very  well  known  paper  in  the  late  "thirties" 
was  the  Cincinnati  Adzvrtiser  and  Ohio  Phoenix, 
on  \vhich  Moses  Dawson  won  his  spurs.  Moses 
Dawson  deserves  special  mention,  as  it  is  to  him 
that  is  traced  the  origin  of  the  present  Cincinnati 
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lintjuircr.  Dawson,  wc  are  told,  from  1825  to 
1828  shared  with  Hammond  the  supremacy  in 
the  newspaper  Held.  He  was  an  Irishman,  some- 
what rough  and  ungainly,  but  a  very  vigorous 
writer,  and  in  his  day  the  Advertiser  was  the 
leading  Jackson  and  therefore  Democratic  paper 
01  the  region.  Mr.  Mansfield  tells  us  that  he  and 
1  lammond  kept  up  a  running  fight  which  resem- 
bled a  literary  Donnybrook  Fair.  Despite  their 
contest,  lie  tells  us  that  they  were  boon  compan- 
ions ami  often  met  to  wrangle  over  their  toddy. 

\  great  feature  in  the  history  of  the  political 
newspapers  of  Cincinnati  in  the  late  "twenties" 
was  the  work  of  Charles  Hammond  in  reviewing 
the  conduct  of  public  men.  His  political  discus- 
sions with  Dawson  and  the  advocates  of  General 
Jackson  aroused  attention  throughout  the  coun- 
try, lie  became  so  wrapped  up  in  his  opjiosition 
(o  Jackson  as  to  publish  for  a  time  the  well 
known  campaign  paper,  Truth's  Advocate,  an 
anti-Jackson  expositor  which  brought  out  from 
Dawson  a  similar  sheet,  the  Friend  of  Reform 
tind  Corruption's  Adversary.  These  papers,  ed- 
ited with  great  ability  but  with  very  little  regard 
to  the  decent  proprieties  of  journalism,  reached 
the  circulation  of  about  five  thousand  copies 
each. 

The  Directory  of  1829  gives  the  dailies  as  the 
f  hitly  Gazette  and  the  Daily  Advertiser,  the  semi- 
weeklies  as  the  Xational  Republican  ami  Adver- 
tiser and  the  weeklies  as  the  Funded,  Chronicle 
and  Literary  Gazette.  Liberty  Hall  and  Cincin- 
nati Gazette,  Western  Tiller  and  the  Sentinel. 
In  1 8}  1  the  Xational  Republican  of  I>ookcr  & 
Reynolds  is  added  to  the  list  of  the  dailies.  Ham- 
mond is  given  as  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  and 
S.  Thomas  of  the  .Advertiser.  The  two  semi- 
weeklies,  the  American  and  Advertiser,  were  ed- 
ited by  I.  Thomas  and  M.  Dawson.  rcsi>ectivcly. 
The  weeklies  were  the  Chronicle  of  F.  Deming, 
Journal  of  A.  Blanchard,  Western  't  iller  of  J.  I\ 
b'oote  and  Sentinel  and  Star  of  J.  C.  Waldo. 
Three  years  later,  in  1 834,  there  survived  Ham- 
mond's Gazette,  Dawson's  Advertiser,  the  Chron- 
icle and  Literary  Gazette,  still  published  by  Dem- 
ing and  edited  by  Samuel  Yorke  At  Iasc.  the  Re- 
publican, edited  by  James  Allen,  and  Democratic 
Intelligencer,  edited  by  W.  F.  Thomas.  The 
Directory  of  183d  gives  four  dailies, — the  Gazette, 
stitl  edited  by  Hammond  and  published  by 
L'llommcdicu  &•  Company,  with  office  in  the 
I  .'I  lommedieu  Building:  the  Republican  of 
Looker  \*  Ramsay,  edited  by  Charles  R.  Ram- 
sav  on  the  north  side  of  Third  between  Main 
and  Walnut  ;  the  Whig  of  James  F.  Conovcr  on 


the  northeast  corner  of  Second  and  Main,  and 
the  livening  Fast  of  I'..  S.  ami  L.  F.  Thomas  on 
the  west  side  of  Main  between  Front  and  Second. 
Moses  Dawson's  Cincinnati  Advertiser  and  Ohio 
Fhoenix  still  appears  as  a  semi-weekly  and 
among  the  weeklies  there  were  James  G.  l.ir- 
ney's  Philanthropist,  the  Mirror,  published  by 
Flash,  Ryder  &  Company  and  edited  by  Shreve 
and  Gallagher,  as  well  as  such  papers  as  the  Cin- 
cinnati Journal  and  Western  Luminary  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Braincrd ;  Cross  and  Baptist  Journal. 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  People's  Echo, 
German  Franklin  and  Farmer  and  Mechanic.  It 
would  be  unprofitable  and  almost  impossible  to 
give  detailed  accounts  of  each  of  these  journals, 
many  of  which  had  but  a  short  life. 

The  Cincinnati  Mirror,  which  was  started  in 
1831  by  John  H.  Wood,  deserves  special  mention 
by  reason  of  its  editor,  William  D.  Gallagher, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of 
the  West.  'This  paper  was  an  eight-page  quarto 
published  semi-monthly.  Subsequently  Thomas 
H.  Shreve  became  joint  owner  and  assistant  ed- 
itor, and  in  November.  1833,  it  was  enlarged 
and  became  a  weekly.  In  April.  1835,  as  already 
stated,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Chronicle, 
then  under  the  management  of  James  H.  Per- 
kins, who  l>ccamc  associated  with  Gallagher  and 
Shreve  as  editor.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
sold  to  James  I'.  Marshall,  who  maintained  it 
for  three  months  under  the  name  of  The  Buckeye, 
and  then  sold  it  to  Flash  &  Ryder.  These  own- 
ers took  the  old  name  and  the  old  editors.  Gal- 
lagher and  Shreve  finally  dropju-d  out  and  J. 
Reese  Fry  was  edilnr  for  a  few  months.  As 
already  stated,  its  subscription  list  was  finally 
transferred  to  the  Chronicle. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1831,  the 
Republican  was  changed  from  a  semi-weekly  to 
a  daily.  It  was  first  published  by  Looker  & 
Reynolds  and  edited  by  Bayard.  In  1833  Reyn- 
olds was  apixtinted  to  a  clerkship  under  Hay- 
ward,  who  had  gone  to  Washington,  and  both  he 
and  Looker  retired  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
pajver,  in  July  of  this  year,  were  I'.,  B.  Reynolds 
ami  R.  Disney  ami  James  Allen,  known  as  "six- 
foot  two  Allen,"  was  the  editor.  By  the  early 
part  of  1834  Looker  had  returned  to  the  paper 
and  with  Allen  owned  and  edited  it.  Allen  left 
in  November  to  start  a  new  paper  called  the 
Cincinnati  Courier  which,  however,  lasted  for  but 
two  or  three  numbers.  He  was  succeeded  as 
editor  of  the  Republican  by  diaries  R.  Ramsay. 

In  September,  1833,  Richard  F.  L'Honnnedieu 
became  interested  in  the  Gazette,  and  upon  the 
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death  of  the  senior  partner,  James  Lodge,  in 
December.  1S35,  the  firm  became  known  as  S.  S. 
ami  R.  F.  LTlommcdtCU.  The  Gazette  bought, 
in  1834,  the  first  power  press  used  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  It  had  a  capacity  of 
20,000  copies  per  hour  and  excited  great  atten- 
tion. The  second  power  press  in  the  city  was 
purchased  by  the  book  establishment  of  Fphraim 
Morgan  in  1835,  which  also  was  the  year  of  the 
importation  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  of 
the  first  cylinder  press.  In  1835  the  Gazette  es- 
tablished a  Price  Current  sheet,  the  first  in  the 
city.  It  was  conducted  by  John  II.  Wood  and 
had  but  a  brief  existence.  Mr.  Coggeshall,  in 
his  history  of  tin-  Cincinnati  press,  published  in 
the  Gazette  in  the  years  1850-51,  from  which 
•  much  of  this  article  is  quoted)  £\\vs  many  remi- 
niscences of  the  political  discussions  of  those 
days  in  which  the  clique  of  "Jonas,  Cist  &  Co.," 
"I teuton's  mint  drops,"  "Goldibus"  Rolxjrt  T. 
Lytic  and  "GHdibus  John  W.  Mason  figured  at 
length.  Joseph  Jonas  was  the  well  known  jew- 
eler at  the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Main 
and  with  Charles  Cist  and  Lytic  formed  the 
Jackson  contingent,  who  at  this  time  displayed 
with  enthusiasm  the  hard  money  called  "l!cn- 
ton's  mint  drops."  Mason  had  some  silver  pieces 
gilded  to  show  that  the  "mint  drops"  could  be 
counterfeited  as  well  as  notes:  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  names  as  above  mentioned  were 
given. 

.  A  curious  incident  at  this  time  was  the  pub- 
lication in  the  Gazette  of  December  .V  1835,  of 
the  entire  issue  of  No.  10  of  the  first  volume  of 
Maxwell's  (entinel.  This  occupied  four  columns 
and  a  quarter  of  the  Gazette,  on  which  there  were 
at  the  time  28  columns. 

Another  incident  of  this  year  was  the  estab- 
lishment by  tin-  Gazette  of  the  regular  news  ex- 
press by  which  the  ['resident's  message  was 
brought  to  Cincinnati  within  sixty  hours  after 
its  publication  in  Washington  at  an  expense  of 
$200. 

Another  paper  of  this  period  was  the  Amer- 
ican, started  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1830 
by  Isaiah  Thomas  and  Tliomas  F.  Conovcr.  It 
was  a  weekly  ami  semi-weekly.  Conover  was 
succeeded  after  a  short  time  by  W.  J.  Ferris. 
In  1832  the  paper  advocated  Clay  and  on  April 
17th  of  that  year  was  issued  as  a  daily.  It  lasted 
but  a  short  time. 

Richard  Corwinc  &  Sons  started  a  Daily  Her- 
ald in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1833.  Its  life 
was  brief.  A  Jackson  campaign  paper  published 
during  the  campaign  of  1832  by  John  H.  Wood 


and  edited  by  Mr.  Wood,  James  J.  Fa  ran  ami 
Thomas  J.  Henderson  flourished  in  the  year 
1832.  The  McLean  campaign  paper,  the  Demo- 
cratic intelligencer,  was  established  in  March, 
1834,  by  F.  W.  Thomas,  J.  15.  Dillon  and  L. 
Sharp.  It  was  a  daily,  tri-weekly  and  weekly, 
but  did  not  outlive  the  year.  On  April  10,  1835. 
J.  F.  Conover  established  ujKJii  the  ruins  of  the 
Intelligencer  a  new  paper,  the  Daily  Whig,  and 
on  May  6th  of  the  same  year  F.  S.  Thomas 
established  the  Dotty  Evening  Dost.  The  Harri- 
son campaign  |>apcr,  the  People's  Advocate,  was 
conducted  by  John  H.  Wood  and  lk-njamin 
Drake  from  May,  1835,  until  November  of  that 
\  ear. 

Mr.  Thomas'  paper,  the  Dost,  succumbed  to 
the  lack  of  patronage  in  December,  1830.  Mr. 
Thomas  himself  was  a  man  of  great  public  spirit 
and  particularly  interested  in  the  development  of 
art  in  the  West.  He  did  much  to  bring  to  public 
attention  the  sculptors  Clevenger,  lirackctt  and 
Towers  and  the  painters  Beard  and  the  elder 
Frankenstein.  He  died  in  this  city  in  the  year 
1847  and  was  buried  in  Spring  drove.  At  the 
head  of  his  );ravc  stands  the  life-like  portrait 
bust  carved  by  Clevenger,  said  to  be  the  first  por- 
trait bust  carved  west  of  the  mountains. 

The  Whig  of  Mr.  Conover  terminated  its  lively  . 
existence  a  little  earlier,  some  time  in  the  latter 
part  of  1838.  Mr.  Conover  had  the  year  betore 
turned  over  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  Henry  F. 
Spencer,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  time 
to  the  Cincinnati  Gas  Company,  of  which  he  was 
president. 

Moses  Dawson's  Advertiser  took  to  itself  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1839  the  jKipcr  known 
as  the  Journal,  which  had  been  established  for  a 
few  weeks  and  associated  with  him  as  editor  of 
the  new  paper  known  as  the  Advertiser  and  Jour- 
nal the  well  known  writer  ami  publicist,  Flwood 
Fisher.  The  paper  was  discontinued  in  the  year 
1840.  at  which  time  the  D.nquirer,  which  of 
course  was  Democratic  in  politics,  took  its  place. 

In  1836  William  A.  Harper,  who  had  been 
Connected  with  the  Republican  and  had  dis|x>scd 
of  his  interest  to  Looker  &  Ramsay,  issued  pro- 
posals to  a  new  paper  to  be  called  the  Western 
World.  This  was  the  first  penny  paper  in  the 
city.  Mr.  Harper  lacked  the  necessary  capital 
ami  the  paper  died  after  25  issues.  Mr.  Harper's 
place  on  the  Republican  had  been  taken  by  ( )th- 
niel  looker.  Jr.  The  Republican  soon  expe- 
rienced a  change  of  faith,  for  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Ramsay  in  1840  and  the  accession 
of  Fzekiel  Graham  and  C.  S.  Todd  it  was 
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changed  from  a  Jackson  organ  to  the  advocacy 
of  Harrison.  James  Looker  retired  from  the 
paper  in  DeccmlxT,  1840.  Mr.  Todd  acted  as 
editor  and  was  assisted  by  John  1*.  Knssell.  The 
paper  ceased  in  1841,  as  a  result  of  so  many 
political  changes. 

A  campaign  paper  of  1836  was  the  People's 
Echo,  established  by  the  veteran  in  this  line, 
John  II.  Wood.  who.  however,  had  switched 
from  Jackson  to  Harrison. 

A  paper  called  the  Daily  Express,  which  had 
a  life  of  about  two  years,  was  established  in  1837 
by  Joseph  Reese  Fry,  who  essaved  to  furnish 
commercial  notices  ami  discussions  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati markets.  John  II.  Wood  was  connected 
with  this  paper  as  assistant  editor. 

The  story  of  the  Chronicle  has  been  referred 
to  in  other  chapters.  This  became  a  business 
daily  paper  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
iXyj.  It  was  published  by  Achilles  l'ugh  and 
William  Dodd  and  edited  by  E.  1).  Mansfield  and 
lienjamin  Drake.  Drake's  connection  was  ter- 
minated by  his  death  in  the  following  spring.  Ik- 
was  succeeded  by  John  l>.  Knssell.  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  individual  who  could  justly 
claim  the  title  of  local  editor.  The  local  depart- 
ment of  the  Chronicle  became  very  successful. 
This,  too.  was  the  first  paper  to  give  general 
election  returns  in  systematically  arranged  ta- 
bles. Russell  retired  from  this  pajHT  in  the  fall 
of  1840  to  go  to  the  Republican. 

The  story  of  The  Philanthropist  has  already 
been  told.  Established  in  the  month  of  Aprii, 
1836.  by  James  G.  I  limey  at  New  Richmond. 
Ohio,  at  the  age  of  three  months  it  was  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  where  it  was  published  by  Achilles 
l'ugh  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Main.  Its  subscription  list  numlHTcd  700.  "It 
met  with  no  welcome  from  the  established  press 
of  the  city,  but  was  regarded  as  one  of  those 
peculiar  evils,  to  be  found  often  in  nature  as 
well  as  in  society  which  are  not  to  lx>  meddled 
with  or  mentioned,  except  by  those  whose  neces- 
sities render  them  regardless  of  contamination. 
Not  more  than  three  numbers  of  the  paper  had 
been  presented  to  the  careful  |K-ople  of  Cincin- 
nati when  it  bcamc  apparent  that  The  Philan- 
thropist must  Ik-  discontinued  or  meet  with  such 
opposition  as  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  types  and  presses.  It  was 
talked  aliout  in  bar  rooms — speculated  upon  at 
the  comers  of  the  streets  and  discussed  at  other 
lounging  places  until  on  the  night  of  the  twelfth  ; 
of  July  certain  individuals  were  emboldened  to  | 
take  an  important  step  towards  calling  out  an 


unmistakable  expression  of  public  sentiment." 
(W.  T.  Coggeshall  in  Gazette,.  June  12,  1851.) 
This  step  was  the  destruction  of  the  printing 
office  and  the  dismantling  of  the  press.  The  mob 
that  indulged  in  this  lawlessness  met  with  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities  to  dis- 
perse them  or  arrest  them  and  the  excuse  given 
for  the  outrage  was  that  the  paper  was  injuring 
the  trade  of  the  city  with  the  South  and  keeping 
slaveholders  from  purchasing  merchandise  here, 
t  )n  the  following  day  a  placard  was  |M>stcd  about 
the  streets  warning  against  the  reestablishment  of 
the  pa|K-r.  It  was  published  by  the  Evening  Post 
with  comments  calculated  to  increase  the  excite- 
ment. Mr.  l'ugh  called  upon  the  mayor  for  pro- 
tection and  the  mayor  thereupon  issued  a  prw- 
lamation  stating  that  as  $kx>  had  been  deposited 
for  the  purpose  he  would  offer  it  as  a  reward 
for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  person  con- 
cerned in  the  riot.  On  the  following  day,  July 
17th,  a  handbill  was  posted  about  the  city  offer- 
ing a  reward  of  $100  for  the  arrest  of  I'irney  as 
a  fugitive  from  justice.  The  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  <  Hud  Anti-Slavery  Society  issued  an 
address  declaring  that  they  would  not  surrender 
their  rights.  This  was  signed  by  James  C.  Lud- 
low. Rees  K.  Price.  James  (1.  I'irney,  Isaac 
Colby.  William  Donaldson,  John  Melindy.  Gama- 
liel  llailey.  Thomas  Maylin  and  C.  Donaldson, 
tin  the  20th,  Henry  L.  Tatem  carried  to  the 
Gazette  a  call  for  a  public  meeting  "to  decide 
whether  the  publication  or  distribution  of  aboli- 
tion papers  was  longer  to  be  permitted  in  Cin- 
cinnati." Many  of  the  signatures  of  this  pa|>er. 
Charles  Hammond  declared,  had  Ixcn  attached 
without  authority.  The  anti-abolition  meeting 
was  held  on  Saturday,  July  3rd.  at  the  Lower 
Market  house.  The  jjostmaster.  bather  liurkc. 
presided  and  Morgan  Neville,  receiver  of  moneys 
in  the  Land  ( >fticc,  was  vice-president  and  Tim- 
othy Walker,  secretary.  A  committee  of  12  was 
selected  to  remonstrate  with  P.irney  and  his  asso- 
ciates. ( )u  this  committee  were  Judge  I  (unlet. 
Josiah  Lawrence.  Rolx-rt  P.tichanan,  Nicholas 
Longworth.  O.  M.  Spencer.  David  Loring.  David 
T.  Disney,  Thomas  W.  l'akcwcll,  John  P.  Foote 
and  William  Greene.  The  resolutions,  according 
to  Mr.  Hammond,  were  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Longworth  and  Neville,  who  with  Joseph  Gra- 
ham were  most  active  in  getting  up  the  demon- 
stration. They  were  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
short  of  the  immediate  discontinuance  of  the 
paper  could  prevent  a  resort  to  violence  and  that 
all  lawful  means  should  be  used  to  discounte- 
nance abolition  publications  in  the  city,  and  in- 
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struct  ed  the  committee  to  request  Birncy  ami 
associates  by  every  motive  of  patriotism  and  phi- 
lanthropy to  desist  from  the  publication  of  the 
paper  and  to  warn  them  that,  if  they  persisted, 
the  meeting  could  not  be  held  responsible  for 
consequences.  A  correspondence  ensued  in 
which  the  supporters  of  the  paper  were  firm  in 
their  determination  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
rights.  This  correspondence  was  published ;  the 
Republican,  Whig  and  Post  of  the  daily  papers 
ami  a  number  of  the  weekly  and  religious  jour- 
nals were  particularly  severe  upon  what  they 
denominated  the  madness  of  the  abolitionists. 
The  Gazette  opposed  the  abolition  paper,  but 
more  strongly  opposed  mobs,  and  as  a  result  this 
paper  was  stigmatized  as  an  abolition  sheet. 

On  the  evening  of  July  30th,  another  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House.  Joseph 
(iraham  acted  as  president  and  J.  A.  IX  I'.ur- 
rowes  as  secretary.  Mere  it  was  resolved  that  the 
abolition  press  should  be  destroyed  and  Birncy 
notified  to  leave  the  city  within  24  hours.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  citizens,  held  at  the  Court 
House,  these  proceedings  were  ratified.  As  a 
restdt.  on  that  night  the  rioters  destroyed  the 
printing  offices,  scattered  the  type,  tore  down 
the  press  and  made  riotous  demonstrations  at  the 
houses  of  Mr.  Pugh,  Mr.  Donaldson,  Mr.  Bir- 
ney  and  Dr.  Colby.  The  press  was  thrown  into 
the  river,  and  after  refreshments  at  the  Ex- 
chnnge,  a  suggestion  was  made  to  destroy  the 
Gazette  office,  but  this  was  overruled.  A  demon- 
stration against  some  blacks  in  Church  alley  was 
stopped  for  a  time  by  the.  fire  of  two  guns,  but 
afterwards  when  the  enemy  'disappeared  the 
houses  were  looted.  After  this  about  midnight 
the  mayor,  who  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, addressed  them  to  the  effect  that  they 
might  as  well  disperse.  On  the  1st  of  August 
the  mayor  made  some  pretense  of  endeavoring 
to  restore  quiet,  but  the  riotous  conduct  con- 
tinued for  two  days  and  two  nights.  The  friends 
of  law  and  order  called  a  public  meeting  for 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  of 
August  to  be  held  at  the  Court  House.  Among 
the  signers  of  this  call  were  E.  Htil.se.  Thomas 
H.  Shreve.  Salmon  1\  Chase  and  Charles  Ham- 
mond. This  meeting,  as  is  well  known,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Lower  Market  house  sympathizers 
and  Burke  was  elected  president.  Judge  I'm  nut 
and  Levi  James,  vice-presidents,  and  Joseph  < 'ira- 
ham. who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  the 
riots,  secretary.  Resolutions  were  adopted  dep- 
recating the  mobs  and  offering  support  to  the 
authorities.    <  hi   motion   of    Mr.   t .iraham  the 


meeting  resolved  that  the  aliolition  press  was  the 
cause  of  all  difficulties  and  a  resolution  was  also 
adopted  praising  the  discretion,  prudence  and 
energy  of  the  mayor  and  city  authorities  gen- 
erally during  the  great  excitement ! 

The  publication  of  the  paper  was  suspended 
until  Friday,  September  3rd,  when  it  appeared 
with  Pugh  as  publisher  ami  Biruey  as  editor. 
Although  issued  from  the  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Main,  it  was  printed  in  Warren  County. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  change  of  sentiment  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  city  even  long  prior  to 
the  war,  the  statement  of  Coggeshall.  published 
in  1X51,  "that  a  paper  as  judiciously 'ami  ably 
conducted  as  The  Philanthropist  would  now  be 
received  in  Cincinnati  under  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  which  greeted  it  in  1X36," 
is  significant. 

The  number  of  penny  papers  in  Cincinnati  in 
the  early  days  seems  almost  endless.  The  West- 
ern World  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  1X30 
came  the  Daily  Sews,  edited  by  (i.  W.  Bradbury 
and  E.  R.  Campbell  and  lasting  10  months.  Two 
weeks  sufficed  for  the  Penny  Ledger  of  S.  Bangs. 
The  Cincinnatian,  edited  by  David  Martin,  was 
started  in  1X37  to  oppose  the  Xczes.  It  was  the 
first  Democratic  penny  pa|>er.  It  failed  after 
six  months,  and  thereupon  Martin  published  out- 
number of  the  Hamilton  Comity  Democrat.  The 
Sun.  published  in  1837  by  John  Campbell  and 
edited  by  E.  \V.  Peck,  after  a  year  was  merged 
with  the  Republican.  In  1X3X  Peter  Xinn  and 
Mr.  Clark  revived  the  Daily  Xcws.  It  appeared 
about  four  months  and  was  then  sold  to  A. 
Almon.  After  several  changes  of  ownership,  it 
expired  at  the  end  of  the  next  year.  After  its 
death  Alexander  Stimson  published  the  linglish 
lot  tier,  which  tattled  for  three  weeks.  John  D 
Logan  thereupon  conducted  The  Buck-eye  for  a 
short  time.  He  was  relieved  by  C.  II.  I-ayton. 
who  carried  on  the  paper  for  about  four  months. 
Then  came  the  Morning  Star,  published  about 
three  weeks  by  Col.  Edward  Stiff,  who  after- 
wards publislied  for  two  weeks  the  Olive  Branch. 

The  Directory  of  1X40  contains  a  list  of  the 
periodicals  at  that  time  published  in  the  city. 
These  included  among  the  dailies  the  Gazette 
and  the  Republican .  both  Whig:  the  Journal  and 
Advertiser,  Democratic:  the  Chronicle  (liter- 
ary), and  the  Xnvs  and  Morning  Star,  both  pur- 
veying general  intelligence.  The  designation 
■literary"'  and  "general  intelligence"  were  not 
put  in  with  any  invidious  intent,  however,  as  it 
is  presumed  that  the  other  dailies  were  covered 
by  both  descriptions.     The  weeklies  were  tin- 
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Catholic  Telegraph,  the  Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate (Methodist)  and  The  Philanthropist.  The 
monthlies  were  the  Western  Temperance  Jour- 
nal, The  Hesperian,  Rose  of  the  Valley  ami  Tam- 
ilv  Magazine.  The  German  papers  included  the 
Volksblatt.  the  Triend  of  Truth,  the  Catholic 
vveeklv  and  the  Christian  Apologist,  the  Metho- 
dist weekly. 

Mr.  Cist's  liook.  "Cincinnati  in  1841,"  gives  a 
list  of  2<)  puhlieations  with  their  circulation  and 
the  names  of  their  editors.  The  Star  had  disap- 
peared by  this  time,  while  papers  not  mentioned 
in  the  directory  are  Calvin  W.  Starhuck's  Daily 
Times  and  C.  H.  Lay  ton's  Public  Ledger  of 
1,500  and  1,400  circulation  respectively. 

In  1840  a  new  crop  of  penny  papers  started. 
The  first  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  started  by 
Wilmerton.  Slarbuck  and  Browne.  It  soon  be- 
came the  Daily  Times  of  Calvin  W.  Starbuck. 
edited  by  I -Id  ward  R.  Campbell.  Campbell  was 
succeeded  in  August,  1841,  by  J.  D.  Taylor.  This 
paper  had  come  to  stay  and  is  here  to-day. 

C.  II.  Layton  was  the  editor  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  which  was  started  in  June,  1840,  and 
soon  attained  a  circulation  of  2,000.  After  sev- 
eral changes  of  ownership  it  expircil  at  the  end 
of  five  months.  Colonel  Stiff  published  the 
Western  Steamer  for  two  weeks  in  the  summer 
of  1840.  In  1 84 j  came  The  Microscope,  which, 
after  four  mouths,  was  sold  out  and  replaced  by 
The  Sun.  This  was  edited  by  I„  C.  Curtiss.  After 
a  short  time  it  was  sob  I  to  the  "hard  money" 
Democrats  and.  known  as  the  Journal,  was  pub- 
lished by  Samuel  Lewis  and  edited  by  FJwood 
Fisher.  As  already  stated  it  soon  merged  into 
the  Advertiser.  In  1843  Colonel  Stiff  appeared 
with  The  Tocus  for  two  weeks.  W.  D.  Galla- 
gher and  George  S.  Bennett  published  in  the 
fall  of  1842  The  Message,  which,  after  a  month, 
merged  into  the  Enquirer.  In  1843  came  the 
short-lived  American  Patriot,  followed  by  the 
Queen  City.  Visitor  and  True  Son.  A  Daily 
Commercial  also  appeared  during  this  year, 
which  was  continued  for  a  year  under  the  man- 
agement of  L.  G.  Curtiss  and  John  L.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Hastings  sold  out  to  J.  W.  Browne  & 
Company  and  the  paper  continued  for  a  short 
time  with  Curtiss  as  editor.  This  paper,  after  a 
number  of  vicissitudes,  became  firmly  established 
and  has  continued  until  the  present  day. 

The  People's  Paper  of  C.  II.  Layton  was 
started  in  August,  1K43,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards absorbed  bv  the  livening  Times,  which 
published  it  as  a  morning  appendix.  In  1844 
came   the   Archer,    Patriot,   Bulletin.  Evening 


Emporium,  Mechanic  and  Queen  City.  In  the 
spring  of  1845  the  Evening  .Xm-s  was  printed 
for  a  short  time  in  the  office  of  the  Cincinnati 
Atlas,  a  short-lived  paper  edited  by  Nathan  Guil- 
ford. 

L'jHjn  the  death  of  Charles  Hammond  in  1840. 
John  C.  Wright,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
Congress  and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Gazette  and  became 
one  of  its  principal  editors.  \V.  I).  Gallagher 
acted  as  assistant  with  short  interruptions  until 
the  fall  of  1850.  After  flic  death  of  R.  F. 
L'llommcdieu,  S.  S.  and  Samuel  LTIommedicu 
sold  their  interests  to  John  C.  and  Crafts  J. 
Wright.  John  C.  \ aughan,  who  had  lieen  asso- 
ciate editor  for  about  four  years,  retired  in  1844. 
In  1847,  I..  C.  Turner  of  Cleveland  became  as- 
sistant editor.  By  this  time  Brownlow  Fisher 
had  purchased  an  interest  in  the  paper  which  he 
retained  until  November.  1840,  when  he  sold  out 
to  W.  J.  Ferris.  The  first  local  editor  of  the 
Gazette  was  John  B.  Russell,  who  was  succeeded 
afterwards  bv  Thomas  Gales  Foster  ami  later 
by  J.  R.  S.  Bond. 

On  March  5.  1841.  John  and  C.  H.  B rough, 
who  bad  been  proprietors  of  the  Ohio  Eagle, 
published  at  Lancaster,  purchased  the  Adver- 
tiser and  Journal  and  on  Saturday,  April  10, 
1841,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Daily  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  which  was  an  evening  "paper. 
In  the  spring  of  1843  Collard  Martin  became  a 
third  partner.  The  Enquirer  was  the  first  Cin- 
cinnati paper  to  establish  a  regular  local  column, 
which  was  organized  by  George  S.  Bennett.  In 
1844  John  Brough's  interest  was  sold  to  II.  II. 
Robinson.  Several  other  changes  were  made 
until  finally,  about  1846,  the  paj>cr  was  purchased 
by  Gerard,  Day  &  Company,  which  concern  con- 
sisted of  J.  H.  Gerard,  Albert  G.  Day.  James  J. 
Faran.  and  C.  II.  Brough.  By  the  retirement 
of  Gerard  in  1848,  the  firm  became  Day  &  Com- 
pany. During  the  absence  of  C.  H.  Brough 
in  the  Mexican  War,  John  Brough  conducted 
the  paper.  When  the  former  was  elected  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  I'leas  of 
Hamilton  County  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  En- 
quirer to  James  J.  Faran  and  Albert  G.  Day. 
Mr.  Brough  died  of  cholera  May  23,  1840,  after 
a  brief  illness  of  but  a  few  hours.  Albert  Day 
died  in  September.  1840.  and  his  interest  was 
represented  by  Timothy  C.  Day  until  it  was  sold 
to  H.  H.  Robinson.  In  1851  the  paper  was 
edited  by  Faran  and  Robinson. 

In  the  "Cincinnati  Almanac"  for  1840  there 
are  listed  \(\  daily  papers.    These  included  many 
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of  those  already  mentioned  specifically  such  as 
the  Gazette,  Chronicle,  Htu]ttirer,  Herald,  Times, 
Commercial,  four  German  paj>ers  and  several 
evening  dailies.  The  Cincinnati  Atlas  at  this 
time  was  edited  by  Nathan  Guilford  and  was  of 
Whig  propensities.  A  Democratic  paper  was 
the  Ohio  Union  of  T.  11.  Drinker  who  was  as- 
sisted by  George  P.  llurnham.  The  American 
Citizen  of  C.  M.  Paxtcr  was  what  was  called  a 
"Native  American"  paper.  The  Herald  of  Ga- 
maliel liailey,  Jr..  was,  of  course,  tin-  advocate 
of  the  Liberty  party.  Another  paper  of  special 
interest  was  a  weekly, — Charles  Cist's  11' est  em 
Journal  Advertiser.  The  list  includes  also  a  long 
number  of  weeklies,  many  religious  ami  others 
devoted  to  special  interests.  Two  years  later  the 
Atlas  was  edited  by  E.  D.  Mansfield  and  F.  A. 
Foster.  Cist's  ll'eekly  Advertiser  was  still  edited 
by  this  well  known  historian.  From  the  pages 
of  this  paper,  Mr.  Cist  made  up  his  two  volumes 
known  as  the  "Cincinnati  Miscellany,"  which 
are  invaluable  to  any  student  of  Cincinnati  his- 
tory. Another  paper  of  interest  at  this  time 
was  the  Globe,  a  daily  and  weekly  edited  by 
John  C.  Yaughan,  Stanley  Matthews  and  James 
\V.  Taylor.  It  had  quite  an  elaborate  staff  for 
those  days.  W.  J.  Sperry  is  given  as  the  com- 
mercial editor,  and  Joseph  II.  Moore  as  trans- 
lator from  French  and  German,  while  J.  V. 
Smith  was  the  phonographic  reporter.  Another 
interesting  mention  of  this  period  is  that  of  a 
monthly,  the  Sidereal  Messenger,  published  bv 
O.  M.  Mitchel. 

Mr.  Cist's  "Cincinnati  in  1851"  mentions  53 
periodicals,  of  which  10  are  dailies  and  others 
representing  in  the  main  S|>ccial  interests.  In 
1853  the  dailies  were  die  Columbian  of  \V.  P.. 
Shattuck,  /inquirer  of  H.  H.  Kohinson,  Son  pared 
of  Kobert  Carnahan,  Times  of  C.  W.  Starbuck, 
Atlas  of  John  D.  Caldwell,  Commercial  of  l.ee  & 
Potter,  Gazette.  German  Republican,  Sun,  Ta&c- 
blatt,  t'olksblatt  and  I'olksfreund,  besides  02 
papers.  The  list  in  the  directory  includes  a  tri- 
weekly, the  Gazette,  32  weeklies,  four  semi-month- 
lies, 21  monthlies,  three  quarterlies  and  one  year- 
ly, the  directory  itself,  ily  1856  the  Nonpareil 
and  Atlas  had  disappeared  from  the  list,  which 
includes  six  daily  English  papers,  three  German 
dailies,  the  same  tri-weekly  and  semi-weekly,  the 
Columbian.  19  English  weeklies,  eight  German 
weeklies  and  an  interminable  list  of  monthlies, 
semi-monthlies  and  quarterlies. 

In  1859  Mr.  Cist  gives  a  list  of  53  periodicals 
published  in  Cincinnati.  These  included  seven 
dailies.    The  first  was  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  and 


I.ibcrtx  Hall  with  loseph  Glenn.  Richard  Smith, 
Fdmond  Babb.  E.  t.  Kidd  and  William  H.  John- 
son as  proprietors  and  Rabb  and  Smith,  editors. 
The  Enquirer  was  edited  by  James  J,  Faran  and 
published  by  Faran  &  McLean.  The  Times,  still 
published  by  C.  W.  Starbuck,  was  edited  by  J. 
W.  Ward  ami  E.  M.  Spencer.  M.  D.  Potter  was 
editor  and  M.  D,  Potter  &  Company,  proprietors 
of  the  Commercial.  The  three  German  papers 
were  Stephen  Molitor's  /  'olksblatt  then  edited 
by  Fmil  Klauprechl,  I'olksfreund  of  J.  A.  Ilc- 
nnmn  and  the  Republikauer ,  owned  by  W.  E. 
P.echt  and  edited  by  August  Willieh. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  six 
English  and  three  German  daily  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  city.  They  included  the  Enquirer. 
Commercial,  Gazette.  Times.  Courier  and  Press 
and  the  t'olksblatt,  I'olksfreund  and  Republikan- 
er. There  were  also  included  the  Louisville  Bulle- 
tin and  United  States  Advertiser,  which  were  pub- 
lished ilaily.  In  addition  there  were  25  English 
weeklies  and  10  German  weeklies.  The  semi- 
monthlies were  eight  in  number  while  the  month- 
lies were  21  and  quarterlies  two.  The  only  yearly 
publication  given  was  •'Williams"  Cincinnati  Di- 
rectory" at  that  time  in  its  nth  year. 

Tllli  CKHMAS  PAl'KHS. 

A  German  weekly  called  Die  Ohio  Chronik 
appeared  in  1820  Another  p.qxr,  a  campaign 
paper,  was  published  in  1832;  this  was  edited 
in  the  interest  of  the  Whig  party  by  Karl  Yon 
Pionge,  Albrecht  I.ange  and  Heinrich  P.rach- 
tnann.  In  1834  Hartmann's  tl'cltbnrgcr  first 
appeared.  It  was  originally  a  Whig  pajxT  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  purchased  by  llenjamin 
I'ofTinger  who  called  it  Per  Deutsche  Eronklin 
and  in  the  following  presidential  election  it  sup- 
ported Mr.  Yan  Burcn.  Just  before  tlu-  election, 
the  Whigs  once  more  gained  possession  of  the 
paper  and  the  Democrats  founded  the  t'olks- 
blatt. The  editor  of  this  was  the  brilliant  Hein- 
rich Roedter  who  was  assisted  by  such  prominent 
Germans  as  Charles  Kcemelin,  Ludwig  Rehfuss. 
August  Ren/,  and  others.  Koedicr  sold  the 
t'olksblatt  in  1840  to  Stephen  Molitor  and  moved 
to  Columbus. 

Another  German  paper  was  the  It'estlicher 
Merkur.  founded  in  1837  by  Christian  P>urk- 
halter  who  had  been  associated  with  Hirney  in 
the  publication  of  The  Philanthropist.  This  paper 
was  afterwards  called  Der  Deutsche  fin  ft'esten 
and  finally  became  the  I'olksfreund.  Other  Ger- 
man papers  were  the  Catholic  periodical  of  Father 
J.   M.  Henni  called   H'ahrheit's  Ercund,  Der 
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Protestant  and  Per  (hristliche  Apologetc.  Ibx-tle 
was  associated  for  a  time  with  I'.urkhaltcr  but 
when  it  became  the  I'olksfreiind  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Rudolph  Yon  Malitz.  Umkhaltor 
ami  I  loctle  lioth  became  connected  with  tlu* 
t  Itromcle.  The  editor  of  Per  Protestant  was 
( icorg  Walker  and  of  Per  Cliristliehe  Apolo^ctc, 
a  Methodist  paper,  Kev.  William  Nast.  Xast 
also  founded  the  Souiilag  Schule  (,loeke.  a  child's 
pa|>er. 

I'.inil  Klaii[)reeht  established  in  1843  what  for 
some  reason  is  ealled  the  first  Indies  let  Ires  journal 
in  the  city  under  the  name  of  the  Plie^ende 
lUaetler.  Klaupreelu  was  a  lithographer  and  he 
illustrated  his  paper  with  lithographic  illustra- 
tions. W  Ixther  or  not  this  was  the  first  belles 
lettres  journal,  it  certainly  was  the  first  illus- 
1  rated  German  paper  in  the  Cnited  Slates.  It 
evidently  did  not  supply  a  long  felt  want  for  its 
life  was  short.  Me  then  turned  his  attention  to 
a  Whig  paper,  Per  Rcfitblikaitcr.  which  was  for 
about  ten  years  the  principal  Herman  organ  of 
the  party  in  the  West.  Afterwards  from  1S50 
to  Klaupreeht  was  on  the  staff  of  the  L'nt- 

tinnati  I'olksblatl.  After  this  be  was  ap|>ointc<l 
consul  of  the  I'nitcd  Slates  at  Stuttgart,  which 
position  he  tilled  for  five  years  when  he  was  re- 
lieved by  a  colored  barber  from  Florida  who  it 
has  been  said  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Klaupreeht  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  jour 
nalistic  life  of  the  community  for  a  number  of 
sears  and  also  wrote  a  munlier  of  novels  and 
historical  works  as  well  as  a  history  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  last  work  is  very  rare,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  sheets  were  burned  and  thai 
only  a  few  copies  were  saved. 

According  to  Mr.  Cist,  in  1841  there  were 
five  Gorman  publications  issuing  from  the  presses 
of  Cincinnati.  The  I'olksNatt  at  thai  time  edited 
by  Molitor  had  a  circulation  of  312  daily  and 
400  weekly.  This  was  the  only  daily.  I'.offinger's 
(Jnabluten^i^e  Presse  issued  250  numlxrs  three 
times  a  week.  I'.urkhaltcr's  Peutsehe  I m  ll'eslen 
a  weekly  circulated  500  copies.  Father  Ileum's 
Wahrheit's  Premid  published  by  the  St.  Al.iysius 
Society  had  a  weekly  circulation  of  1,050.  N'ast's 
C hristliche  Apolo^ele  circulated  1,000  copies  a 
week.  Molitor  also  published  the  I *ni verbalist 
paper  edited  bv  Kdward  Muehl  called  the  I.icht 
Premid.  This  was  a  semi-monthly  with  a  circu- 
lation of  500  copies.  Five  years  later,  four  (ier- 
man daily  papers  arc  enumerated:  /' olksblatt . 
II och'eaechter.  Pcnwcrat  and  Rcpttldikdiicr. 
Wahrheit's  preinui  and  the  ('hristliche  Apolo^cte 
still  flourished.    In  1851  the  list  still  included  the 
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/  'olksblatt  and  the  Reptiblikaner  still  edited  by 
Molitor  and  Klaupreeht.  respectively.  The 
/  'olksjrcnnd  and  Pemokratische  Tagcblatt  edited 
by  lieiiiann  and  Koedter,  respectively,  were  new. 
The-  lloclt:ciicchtcr  which  formerly  bad  Inen 
edited  by  ( ieorg  W  alker  bad  passed  into  the 
bands  of  bred  llassaurek  and  was  denominated 
as  "socialist  and  infidel  of  the  deepest  dye." 
Wahrheit's  I'rcttnd  and  the  (  hristliche  Apologcte 
were  still  published  and  a  new  Gorman  paper 
which  Mr.  Cist  calls  "rationalist"  was  the 
Protcstinitisclic  /.eilbliietter  edited  by  Revs.  Suhr, 
Krooll.  GooIr-I  and  Grassow.  Another  German 
publication  was  an  agricultural  monthly  called 
Ma^'i-'"  l'"'r  A  <»'<'  Amerika.  The  same  (ier- 
man dailies  appeared  in  1853,  but  by  1856  Rocdt- 
!  er's  Ta^ebhttt  bad  ceased  to  exist.  These  three 
!  (ierman  dailies,  P  olksblatt.  i'olksfreiind  and  Re- 
|  publikancr.  were  appearing  regularly  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war. 

Tltr.  I.ITKKAKY  PKUtOlMC  AI.S. 

The  purely  literary  periodical  publications  of 
the  first  half  century  of  Cincinnati's  life  yyere 
quite  numerous  and  some  of  them  achieved  lad- 
ing   fame.    The  Literary  Cadet  of  Dr.  Joseph 
I'uchanan  has  already  been  mentioned.  Air. 
V enable  called  it  the  pioneer  literary  leaf  of 
the  Oueen  City.    Its  short  life  began  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1810  and  continued  about  six  months. 
In  the  earlv  part  of  1821  John  II.  Woods  and 
S.  S.  I '.rooks  brought  out  The  Olio,  a  semi- 
monthly which  numbered  among  its  contributors 
Robert  T.  Lytic,  Sol  Smith.  John  II.  James  and 
;  Lewis  Noble.    The  Olio  lived  for  about  a  year. 
I  A  little  later  a  number  of  citizens  of  literary 
'  taste  met  one  evening  at  the  1xw>k  store  of  John 
I  P.  Foote  at   N'o.   14  Lower  Market  stree',  at 
1  that  time  the  gathering  place  for  the  literati  of 
the  town.    Among  them  were  Mr.  Foote.  I'ey- 
ton  S.  Svmmos,  lU-njamin 'Drake.  John  II.  James 
and  D.  Dasliicl.    As  a  result  of  their  discussion, 
Mr.  Ft  Mite  as  editor  started  the  Literary  (iacctlc. 
which  appeared  from  the  press  of  A.  M.  Doming 
I  at    Main  and  Columbia  streets  on  January  1, 
1  1824.    This  journal  lasted  but  a  year  when  it 
I  was  revived  for  a  short  time  by  Looker  &  Rev- 
;  nolds  as  printer*.    Its  contributors  included  John 
II.  James.  Ft  ban  A.  It  row  n.  David  G.  Unmet, 
Charles  N'eave.  Mrs.  Julia  Dumont.  Rafinesnuo. 
Dr.  John  Ix>cke  and  Prof.  T.  J.  Matthews.  P.en- 
jamin  Drake  contributed  a  number  of  sketches 
which  afterwards  appeared  in  his  "Tales  of  the 
Oueen   City."     Hie  magazine  contained  much 
po  irv.      Fi l z- Greene  Halleck  contributed  three 
poems.     The  most  versatile  of  the  local  poets 
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wa>  Thomas  Pierce,  who  wrote  ''Horace  in  Cin- 
cinnati." Some  of  liis  verses  in  the  Gazette  were 
subscribed  "Charlie  Ramble"  and  be  contributed 
a  number  of  cantos  describing  a  trip  to  New 
( irlcans  by  river  and  thence  by  sea  to  Boston  in 
the  style  of  "Don  Juan." 

Fierce,  who  was  an  educated  hardware  man 
and  a  Quaker,  is  however  liest  known  for  the 

remarkable  series  of  rhymed  satirical  sketches 
known  as  "Horace  in  C  incinnati."  which  added 
so  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  people  «>f  the 
day.  They  were  published  anonymously.  Mr. 
Pierce  in  his  verses  spared  no  one  and  a  propcrh 
annotated  edition  of  his  Ixiok  giving  accurate 
information  as  to  all  the  references  would  furuM. 
a  very  complete  picture  of  the  life  of  the  limes 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  most  prominent 
citizens  the  subjects  of  his  satire.  For  instance 
the  well  known  lawyer  and  orator  Joseph  I !cn- 
ham,  the  mayor  W  illiam  Corry  and  benjamin 
Drake  are  treated  by  his  pen.  (  me  of  his  poems 
gives  an  insight  into  some  of  the  ways  of  lb. 
town.  Gambling  was  at  that  time  quite  common 
and  in  a  sudden  spasm  of  virtue  which  at  in- 
frequent intervals  seized  the  city  authorities,  the 
marshal  and  his  ofiicers  had  arrested  nearly 
hundred  lawyers,  merchants  and  hankers  for 
gambling,  among  them  the  sheriff  ami  prosecut- 
ing attorney.    Of  this  "Horace"  says: 

Our  ertticns  hail  long, 

I'nfearing  fortune's  evils. 
With  cards,  ami  wine  ami  song. 

Enjoyed  their  midnight  revel- 
They  grew  more  free  ami  1h>1iI. 

Nor  thought  10  Ik-  molested: 
At  length  a  talc  was  told 

And  cvrrv  man  was  arrested. 

ithisli.  jurymen,  with  shame, 

For  wantonly  commanding 
Same  hundred  men  of  fame. 

Renown,  ami  lofty  standing. 
To  unit  their  hv'rftc  sport. 

Renounce  their  gambling  error-.. 

And  stand  before  the  court, 
In  all  its  mighty  terrors 

The  first  number  of  the  W  estern  Magazine  and 
Review appeared  in  May,  1827.  It  was  published 
by  W.  M.  Farnsworth  and  edited  by  Timothy 
Flint.  In  its  original  form  it  was  a  magazine 
of  56  pages  and  it  continued  for  three  years. 
In  addition  to  the  editor,  its  contributors  included 
James  Hall,  I".  D.  Mansfield  and  Micah  I".  Flint. 
The  articles  were  distinctly  heavy  which  ma> 
•CO  'lint  for  the  fact  that  the  magazine  had  such 
a  hrief  career. 

\t  the  time  of  its  discontinuance,  Flint  pro- 
posed to  publish  in  its  stead  a  quarterly  which 


should  comprise  two  volumes  annually.  This 
never  appeared,  but  in  January,  1 833,  Judge 
James  Hall  published  the  first  number  of  the 
Western  Monthly  Magazine,  which  supplied  the 
literary  demand  of  the  time.  Judge  Hall  wrote 
notes  on  Illinois.  Rev.  J.  M.  Peck  supplied  rem- 
iniscences and  John  H.  James  historical  matter 
while  Mansfield  wrote  various  economic  articles. 

<  >thcr  contributors  were  James  11.  Perkins,  Mor- 
gan Neville,  Itcnjamin  Drake,  (liarles  I).  Drake. 

<  Itwaj  Curry,  \V.  D.  Gallagher  and  Joseph  Reese 
Fry.  Mrs.  Hentz  contributed  short  stories  and 
poems  and  Harriet  I'ccchcr  a  "New  Fngland 
Sketch"  for  which  she  received  a  prize  of  $50. 
Judge  Hall  himself  wrote  stories,  juvms  and  re 
views  and  also  printed  serially  his  life  of  <  icn- 
eral  Harrison.  He  became  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Lvman  I'.cccher  on  the  question 
of  Catholicism  which  finally  resulted  in  tltc  trans- 
fer of  the  magazine  to  the  publishers  Flash  & 
Ryder.  James  Reese  Fry  became  editor.  The 
magazine  was  finally  merged  in  a  Louisville  pub- 
lication. 

<  Mher  literary  enterprises  included  The  Shield. 
a  quarto  published  bv  Richard  (".  Langdon  some- 
time  before  1830  and  the  Ladies'  Museum  by  JoU 
T.  ( "a  sc.     The  Family  Magazine  was  started  in 

June,  1836,  by  F.li  Taylor,  who  was  succeeded  by 
J.  A.  James.  It  continued  for  six  years.  Mr. 
Taylor  also  published  for  a  time  the  Cincinnati 
Journal,  an  anti-Catholic  and  anti-slavery  organ. 

Another  literary  journal  that  bad  a  brilliant 
life  was  the  Western  Messenger.  The  first  num- 
ber of  this  magazine  which  was  devoted  to  re- 
ligion and  literature  was  published  by  the  West- 
Cm  Unitarian  Association  in  Cincinnati  in  Ji:ne. 
1835.  lis  last  issue  appeared  in  April.  1841.  Its 
firs!  editor  was  Rev.  Fphrahn  Pcabody.  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  health  obliged  htm  to  go  South  and  there- 
upon Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  succeeded  him. 
The  place  of  publication  was  removed  for  a 
time  to  Louisville  but  after  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke** 
return  to  lioston  in  18^0  the  magazine  was 
brought  hack  to  Cincinnati  and  edited  by  Rev. 
William  H.  ("banning,  the  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  anil  bis  cousin  Rev.  James  H. 
Perkins.  This  magazine  although  divided  in  its 
allegiance  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  was 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  literary  life  of 
this  community  during  the  whole  time  of  »ts 
existence,  as  in  its  pages  appeared  the  best  work 
of  the  best  Cincinnati  writers.  Among  the  con- 
tributors were  (iallagber.  Curry,  Sbreve.  the 
Drakes,  |".  \\'.  and  L.  F.  Thomas.  Albert  Pike. 
John  1'..  Dillon.  Mann  I'utlcr  and  Edward  and 
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C.  P.  (ranch.  A  j>oetn  of  John  Keats  nut  before 
printed,  one  of  (  tliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  i 
number  by  Knurson  also  enricbed  its  pages.  Dr. 
NV.  F.  (banning  sent  a  long  letter  to  it  ami  J.  S. 
I  height.  (  barks  S.  l!rooks,  Jones  V  ery,  F.liza- 
beth  Pealnuly  and  Margaret  Fuller  sent  contribu- 
tions. Pronson  Alcott  sent  a  poem  which  bow- 
<A'er  was  never  publisbed. 

Mr.  \  enable  calls  tbe  Western  Messenger  tbe 
harbinger  of  tbe  famous  Jioston  Dial  ami  it  is 
true  that  at  Ica<t  ten  other  contributors  lo  the 
Messenger  wrote  fot  the  Dial. 

It  was  in  1830  that  \Y.  D.  Gallagher  published 
the  first  number  of  his  Western  Literary  Journal 
and  Monthly  l\\~-ie;e.  a  magazine  of  considerable 
])retension,  each  nuinher  containing  72  pages.  It 
was  published  by  Smith  &  Day.  In  November  of 
that  year  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Western 
Monthly  Magazine  a'  Louisville  and  survived  but 
for  a  few  months.  Mr.  Gallagher  went  to  Colum- 
bus where  he  began  the  publication  of  The  Hes- 
perian or  Western  Monthly  Magazine  which  was 
in  a  way  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the  maga- 
zines just  mentioned.  Associated  with  him  as 
editor  was  (  >twav  Curry.  The  best  talent  of  the 
West  contributed  to  this  journal  but  it  lasted  for 
but  three  volumes,  concluding  its  existence  with 
the  issue  of  December.  18^).  Its  last  volume  was 
published  in  Cincinnati.  The  Hesperian  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  the  most  ambitious  and 
from  a  literary  standpoint  the  most  successful 
of  Western  publications. 

In  August,  1840.  ap|>carcd  one  number  of  a 
Western  Ladies'  Hook  published  by  II.  I'.  P.rooks, 
Walnut  street.  C  incinnati.  This  was  a  thin 
pamphlet  of  j8  pages  edited  bv  an  "association 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen"  with  the  motto:  "The 
Stability  of  our  Republic  and  tbe  Virtue  of  her 
Institutions  is  with  the  Ladies."  Mr.  \  enable 
says  that  of  this  he  never  saw  a  second  number. 

t  Uber  literary  journals  of  this  period  were  the  • 
Literary  Register  edited  by  William  Wallace  and 
the  Literary  Sews  edited  by  Kdmond  Hagg.  A 
Cincinnati  write  r  of  the  year  1841  savs  however 
that  at  that  time  there  was  not  published  any- 
where in  the  W'c-t  anything  which  coidd  be  called 
with  propriety  a  lilcrary  paper. 

In  1S44  appeared  the  Western  h'ainhler,  pub- 
lished by  Austin  T.  Marie  and  lienjamin  St. 
James  Fry.    Its  life  however  was  quite  brief. 

In  November  of  this  year  appeared  the  first 
number  of  the  11  esterit  Literary  Journal  and 
Monthly,'  Magazine,  of  which  the  editors  were 
Lucius  A.  I  Hue  and  F.  I '.  Z.  |ii'!«>ii.  better  known 
as  "Ned  P.untlinc."     Hut  two  numbers  of  this 


magazine  were  published  in  Cincinnati.  Four 
others  appeared  in  Nashville.  The  first  tnnnbei 
contained  a  long  historical  article  by  Gallagher, 
who  also  contributed  to  various  numbers  some 
of  his  best  poems.  ( )tber  writers  were  Mis. 
Julia  L.  Duntont.  Mrs.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Hentz.  the 
Cists,  W.  G.  Synuncs,  Albert  Pike,  Lyman  C. 
Draper.  Fmcrson  I '.emu-It,  Charles  Whittlesey, 
John  Z.  Zachos  and  Donn  Piatt.  This  journrl 
came  to  grief  in  April,  1845.  whereupon  Mine 
in  the  following  January  began  the  publication 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal  and  Kcrir;if  which  lasted 
until  April.  This  contained  contributions  from 
many  of  the  writers  already  mentioned.  It  was 
more  devoted  to  politics  and  social  economy  than 
to  pure  literature.  This  was  succeeded  in  Jan- 
uary of  the  following  year  by  the  Herald  of 
Truth,  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion.  philoso|)h y,  literature,  science 
and  art.  This  was  a  magazine  of  80  pages  and 
was  the  organ  of  a  brotherhood  of  social  ami 
religious  radicals  who  had  a  community  on  the 
Ohio  River.  It  discussed  such  topics' as  land 
laws  and  land  systems  and  all  the  phases  of 
socialism  and  the  labor  question.  Among  the 
poetical  contributors  were  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  l'.olton. 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Howe  and  Coates  Kinney. 

In  1848  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Jones  with  a 
corps  of  Cincinnati  editors  and  a  number  of  promi- 
nent writers  began  the  publication  of  the  Great 
li'est.  a  literary  journal  of  great  pretensions. 
In  1850  this  was  consolidated  with  the  Weekly 
Columbian  and  became  known  as  the  Columbian 
and  Ureal  West.  It  was  originally  published 
by  F.  Penrose  Jones  and  edited  by  William  P.. 
Shattuck.  and  continued  until  September,  1854. 
Tbe  well  known  Celia  M.  P.urr  edited  it  for  a 
time.  The  Daily  Columbian  was  also  started 
but  was  not  success-ful.  In  1840  J.  S.  Hitch- 
cock started  for  Mr.  Mines  another  magazine 
known  as  (he  Western  Quarterly  Rei-ie'to.  Hitch- 
cock suddenly  disappeared  after  two  numbers  of 
^00  pages  had  been  published. 

Another  periodical  published  somewhat  irregu- 
larly was  Moore's  Western  Lady's  Book,  which 
started  in  1850  under  the  name  of  the  Western 
Magazine  and  tan  through  a  period  of  eight  or 
ten  years.  In  addition  to  the  usual  matter  pub- 
lished in  such  works,  it  contained  fashion  plates 
and  music. 

The  Parlor  Magazine  of  Jethro  Jackson,  No. 
1S0  Walnut  street.  Cincinnati,  a  04-page  illus- 
trated journal,  appeared  in  July,  1853.  It  after- 
wards passed  into  the  hands  of  Applegate  & 
Company   when  Jackson  was  assisted  by  Alice 
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Carv.  When  the  latter  left  New  York  it  nursed 
with  the  West  .hncrican  Kcricic  of  lieorgc  W. 
I..  Ilickley.  Two  numbers  of  this  appeared  un- 
der the  name  (lie  West  American  Monthly. 

The  longest  liveil  and  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
literary  periodicals  published  in  the  West  was 
the  /.attics'  depository  and  Catherings  of  the 
West,  which  l>egan  its  career  nine  years  before 
the  first  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  appeared 
in  the  year  1841  and  continued  for  years.  It 
was  succeeded  by  that  time  by  a  larger  periodical, 
the  Xational  h'epositorv.  This  journal  published 
by  ilk*  Methodist  Hook  Concern  was  suggest- 
ed  by  Samuel  Williams  in  Mount  Auburn, 
who  contributed  a  number  of  papers  to  it.  t  )ther 
contributors  were  Caleb  Alwatcr.  Samuel  Cal- 
loway, liellamy  Storer.  M.  I'.  Caddis,  II.  W. 
Chidlaw  ami  liisbop  Morris.  It  was  edited  at 
first  by  Rev.  I..  I.,  ilamline.  who  continued  in 
this  position  for  five  years,  lie  was  succeeded 
bv  Rev.  K.  Thompson  who  in  1845  gave  way 
to  Kev.  li.  1'.  Teeft.  Teeft  was  followed  shortly 
by  Professor  Larabee  who  in  turn  gave  way 
to  Dr.  Davis  W.  Clark  afterwards  liisbop  Clark. 
The  principal  writers  of  the  \\  est  and  in  fact 
many  of  the  best  writers  of  the  country  con- 
tributed to  this  magazine.  The  list  of  names  of 
its  contributors  would  in  itself  constitute  a  chap- 
ter. The  editorial  offices  of  the  publishing  house, 
the  Methodist  Hook  Concern,  were  for  many 
years  located  in  the  old  St.  Clair  house  at  the 
corner  of  Lighth  and  Main. 

In  1853  a  weekly  magazine  called  the  Pen  anil 
Ccitcil  was  published  for  a  short  time  by  W.  M. 
Warden.  This  year  there  appeared  also  the 
initial  number  of  the  Ccnius  of  the  ll'est  con- 
ducted by  Howard  Durham.  After  the  first  few 
numbers  had  been  published  Coates  Kinney  be- 
came the  leading  editor  of  the  magazine,  finally 
buying  out  Durham  and  taking  into  partnership 
with  him  the  well  known  writer  William  T. 
Coggeshall.  Durham  began  a  rival  magazine 
called  The  See  Western,  the  Original  (icnins  of 
the  ll'est.  lie  died  of  cholera  in  1855.  Cogge- 
shall and  Kinney,  two  of  the  best  known  liter- 
ary nun  that  bad  ever  lived  in  Cincinnati,  were 
abb'  to  bring  to  their  aid  a  most  imposing  list 
of  contributors  which  is  given  bv  Mr.  Vcnablc 
in  bis  invaluable  volume  "beginnings  .if  Literary 
Culture  in  the  Ohio  Valley."  .The  magazine 
lasted  until  Julv,  1X5^.  after  five  volumes  had 
Ik'cii  issued."  During' the  List  few  months  of  its 
life,  it  was  published  and  edited  by  Ccorgc  K. 
True. 

The  last    literary   journal   that   will   be  men 


lioned  included  but  12  numbers  wdiich  filled  the 
12  months  of  (be  >ear  iSfto,  but  during  that 
short  time  it  impressed  itself  indelibly  upon 
the  literary  history  of  Cincinnati.  This  was  Wic 
Dial,  edited  by  Moncure  D.  Conway  at  that  time 
a  young  man  of  but  28  years  of  age.  Con  wax 
wrote  most  of  7  lie  Dial  himself.  He  w  as  assisted 
however  by  such  contributors  as  <  >.  1!.  I  rothing- 
bam  who  ran  his  complete  work,  '  The  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ."  through  nine  numbers.  Kmer- 
son  sent  two  essays  and  a  numlxr  of  poems. 
W.  D.  Ilowells  contributed  some  of  bis  poems. 
Orson  Murray.  K.  D.  Mussey  and  Rev.  M.  1*1. 
Lazarus  also  wrote  for  the  journal.  The  last 
page  of  I  he  Dial  is  devoted  to  tin  discussion  of 
Kiuer--ou"s  "Conduct  of  Life."  The  Dial  was  said 
to  be  self  supi»ortiiig  and  was  largely  patronized 
by  the  Jewish  people  of  tlte  city. 

T1IK  KKI.IOlOfS  I'r.KIOl.lCAI-S. 

Cincinnati  has  always  been  prolific  in  religious 
publications,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  literary  magazines 
or  Cicrman  journals.  A  noteworthy  publication. 
I  he  ttapl'st  Weekly  Journal  of  the  Mississippi 
i'allcy,  appeared  for  the  first  lime  July  22.  1831. 
It  was  first  published  by  Lpbraim  Robbins,  Noble 
S.  Johnson.  Henry  Miller,  William  White,  Adam 
McCormick  and  Ambrose  Dudley.  In  1834  The 
Cross,  a  Uaplist  paper  of  Kentucky,  was  pur- 
chased and  the  two  pa|KTs  combined.  This  paper 
was  moved  to  Columbus  in  1838  where  it  re- 
mained for  about  ten  years!  Its  name  after  the 
(  ross  was  added  became  the  Cross  anil  liaptisl 
Journal  of  the  Mississippi  I'allcy.  This  name 
was  subsequently  changed  to  (  ross  anil  Journal 
and  later  to  Western  Christian  Journal.  At  the 
time  it  was  brought  back  to  Cincinnati,  the  Chris- 
tian Messenger  was  united  with  it  and  it  took  the 
name  of  Journal  ami  Messenger,  under  which 
it  appears  in  1851.  at  which  time  its  editor  was 
J.  L.  I'.atchelder  who  continued  in  charge  almost 
down  to  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  was  estab- 
lished in  the  spring  of  i8_y  with  Rev.  T.  A. 
Morris  afterwards  liisbop  Morris  as  editor.  This 
was  published  by  the  Methodist  I  look  Concern, 
which  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  important 
publishing  houses  in  Cincinnati.  This  institu- 
tion located  a  branch  in  Cincinnati  as  early  as 
1820.  This  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Martin 
Ruler  was  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Klin  and 
here  a  large  number  of  religious  works  were  for 
sale.  Cpon  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Charles 
llolladay  to  succeed  Ruler  in  182S,  the  store  was 
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moved  to  George  street  between  Race  and  Flm. 
It  subsequently  after  a  number  of  changes  settled 
in  the  St.  Clair  house  on  Main  street  near  Fighth. 
From  this  appeared  for  some  years  the  Western 
(  hristian  Advocate  as  well  as  Rev.  W  illiam 
Xast's  Christliche  Apotogcic  and  a  number  of 
other  religious  publications.  In  1840  the  Cin- 
cinnati branch  became  independent  of  the  Fastern 
connection  and  became  known  as  the  Western 
Methodist  Hook  Concern,  which  name  it  has 
retained  ever  since. 

The  Western  Messenger,  the  Unitarian  publica- 
tion, has  been  already  referred  to.  In  the  Direc- 
tory of  1N31  is  given  a  semi-monthly,  the  Metho- 
dist Correspondent  of  M.  M.  llctiklc.  Ily  1841 
the  number  of  religious  journals  had  increased. 
At  this  time  the  Western  Christian  Advocate 
edited  by  Rev.  Charles  Flliott  and  L.  I..  Main- 
line published  14,000  copies  a  week.  A  New 
School  Presbyterian  journal  was  the  C  incinnati 
Observer,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Walker  with  a  weekly 
circulation  of  1 3,000.  The  Western  Episcopal 
Observer  edited  by  Revs.  C.  Colton,  W.  Jackson. 
John  T.  1 1  rook  e  and  11.  V.  D.  Johns  had  a  weekly 
circulation  of  1,500.  The  celebrated  journal,  the 
Catholic  Telegraph,  at  that  time  edited  by  Rev. 
Fdward  Purccll  is  given  as  circulating  1,100 
copies  a  week.  The  Universalist  publication,  the 
Stdr  in  the  li  'est  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Gurley,  circulated 
.2.300  a  month.  There  were  also  a  number  of 
religious  monthlies,  the  Western  Messenger  of 
J.  II.  Russell  which  was  Unitarian,  the  Christian 
I 'readier,  edited  by  Fldcr  I).  S.  Unmet  and  The 
L.vaugclist  edited  by  Fldcr  Walter  Scott  of  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  ami  the  New  Jerusalem 
organ.  The  Precursor,  of  Rev.  M.  M.  Carll.  There 
was  also  a  Missionary  Herald,  which  circulated 
3.000  per  month  and  a  Western  Temperance 
Journal  of  6.000  semi-monthly  circulation.  <  Hhcr 
religious  journals  mentioned  in  1846  are  the 
I'resbytcrian  of  the  West.  True  Catholic,  the 
Mirror  of  Truth  ( Swcdenborgian  I  and  the  Or- 
thodox Preacher  (Disciples).  In  1851  Dr.  M. 
Simpson  was  the  editor  of  the  H'estern  Christian 
Ad-vocatc  and  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice  of  the  i'resbytcrian 
of  the  West,  the  organ  of  the  Old  School  I'res- 
bytcrian faith.  The  New  School  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Central  Christian  Herald,  edited  by 
Rev.  Thornton  A.  Mills.  (  Uhcr  religious  pub- 
lications mentioned  for  the  first  time  were  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Evan- 
gelical Guardian  and  The  Pulpit  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1859 
Dr.  (Iiarles  Kingsley  edited  the  Advocate  and 
Revs.   G.    II.    M  on  fort   and  N.  M.  Wampler, 


The  Presbyter.  Rev.  Clem  F.  P>abb  edited 
the  Central  Christian  Herald.  A  new  journal 
was  the  American  (  hristian  Review  edited  by 
Fldcr  r.enjaim'ti  Franklin  of  the  Disciples 
Church.  The  Western  Episcopalian  was  edited 
by  Rev.  Norman  P.adgcr.  Mr.  Gurley 's  paper 
was  in  charge  of  Henry  R.  Nye  and  G.  L.  Dem- 
arest.  The  Swedcnliorgian  organ,  the  .\Y?e 
Church  Herald,  was  edited  by  Rev.  Sabin 
Hough.  Father  Purcell  was  assisted  as  editor 
of  the  Catholic  Telegraph  by  Rev.  S.  II.  Rosen - 
crans.  'The  Jewish  papers,  The  Israelite  and  Die 
Deborah  (the  latter  in  German),  were  edited  by 
Drs.  Isaac  M.  Wise  and  M.  Filicnthal.  Other 
religious  journals  mentioned  at  this  time  were 
the  Sunday  School  Journal,  Presbyterian  Wit- 
ness, Sunday  School  Advocate,  Youths'  Eriend. 
Sunbeam  and  the  Sountag  Schule  Glockc. 

TIIL'    MIIUCM.  JOURNALS. 

An  early  medical  journal  was  the  Western 
Qnarter!\  Reporter,  edited  by  Dr.  John  I!.  God- 
man  and  published  by  John  P.  Footc,  which 
survived  but  a  few  months.  This  was  probably 
the  first  historical  journal  in  the  city,  as  Dr. 
Drake's  effort  in  i8n;  to  establish  such  a  journal 
did  not  meet  with  any  success.  In  1826  Drs. 
Guy  W.  Wright  and  James  M.  Mason  started 
the  Ohio  Medical  Repository.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  Dr.  Mason's  interest  passed  into  the 
ownership  of  Dr.  Drake  ami  the  magazine  be- 
came known  as  the  H'estern  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal.  Later  Dr.  Drake  I  ►ecaiiie  the  sole 
owner  and  made  it  a  quarterly  and  changed  the 
name  to  the  H'estern  Journal  of  Medical  and 
Physical  Science.  He  was  assisted  at  times  by 
Drs.  James  C.  Finlcv.  William  Wood.  Harrison 
ami  Gross.  In  1830  be  took  this  journal  with 
him  to  Louisville  where  it  was  merged  into  the 
Louisville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

A  short-lived  journal  was  the  Western  Med- 
ical G arctic,  founded  by  the  faculty  of  the  Med- 
ical College  of  (  Hiio  in  1832.  Its  editors  dur- 
ing its  two  years  of  life  were  Professors  John 
FIrtIc.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  A.  G,  Smith,  Silas 
Reed  ami  Samuel  D.  Gross,  h  was  finally 
consolidated  with  Dr.  Drake's  journal.  Dr. 
James  M.  Mason  in  1835  again  ventured  into  the 
Held  of  journalism  with  a  new  Ohio  Repository. 
which  was  also  short-lived. 

The  H'estern  Lancet  the  progenitor  of  the 
present  Lancet  and  Clinic,  started  in  1842.  Its 
editor  was  Dr.  Leonidas  M.  Lawson.  In 
1855  his  interest  was  transferred  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Wood.    For  some  years  it  was  a  monthly  known 
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as  the  Lancet  and  Obsener.  In  1878  it  became 
consolidated  with  the  Clinic,  which  Dr.  J.  (i. 
liyndman  had  published  since  187 1  as  a  weekly, 
the  first  medical  weekly  in  the  West.  The  con- 
solidated paper  was  known  as  the  Lancet  and 
Clinic  and  edited  by  Drs.  J.  C.  Cnlbcvtson  ami 
James  G.  Hyndman. 

In  18^7  Dr.  lames  Taylor  of  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  started  the  Dental  Regis- 
ter of  the  West. 

In  1846  among  the  publications  of  thr  city 
were  the  Botanical  Medical  Recorder  of  Dr.  A. 
Curtiss.  which  advocated  botanic  practice;  the 
Medical  Reformer,  an  Kclectic  publication  and 
l he  Western  Journal  of  Health  of  Drs.  Valtier 
and  Mendenhall.  Another  journal  the  Herald 
of  Progression  of  John  O.  Wattles  was  'de- 
voted to  the  social,  mental  and  physiological  re- 
demption of  the  human  race."  I11  1851.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Lancet,  there  appeared  the  Journal 
of  Homeopathy,  edited  by  Drs.  15.  Khrmann. 
Adam  Miller  and  George  Uigler.  and  the  Physio- 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  Dr.  E.  II. 
Stockwell  and  the  liclectic  Medical  Journal  of 
Dr.  J.  R.  lluchanan.  Dr.  Imchanan  also  edited 
the  Journal  of  Man.  which  was  devoted  to 
phrenology  and  anthropology.  The  medical 
journals  that  are  listed  by  Mr.  Cist  in  1859  in- 
clude the  Lancet  and  Obsener,  then  edited  by 
Drs.  Mendenhall.  Murphy  and  Mcvcns;  Cincin- 
nati Medical  Xezes  of  Dr.  A.  II.  1  laker.  Cin- 
cinnati liclectic  and  F.dinburgh  Medical  Journal 
of  Drs.  R.  S.  Newton  and  G."  W.  L.  I'.icklcv.  the 
C  ollege  Journal  of  Medical  Science  edited  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Kclectic  College  of  Medicine 
and  the  Phxsio-M edical  Recorder  of  Dr.  W.  II. 
Cook.  The  Dental  Register  of  the  West  at  that 
time  was  edited  by   Drs.  J.  Taft  and  George 

^att-  Misn  i.l  ANKOLS  JorKNAI.S. 

The  number  of  the  journals  devoted  to  special 
interests  published  in  Cincinnati  before  the  war 
was  almost  innumerable.  Manv  of  them  ap- 
peared but  for  a  short  time  and  of  many  no 
trace  at  present  can  Ik-  found.  ( )f  these  as  well 
as  of  many  of  the  general  newspapers,  but  few 
copies  can  be  found  in  the  libraries.  Some  have 
altogether  disappeared  and  the  only  trace  of 
them  is  the  mention  made  of  them  in  the  di- 
rectories. Most  of  them,  however,  indicate  by 
their  name  their  purpose.  It  will  be  ini|>ossible 
to  more  than  mention  a  few  of  these  miscel- 
laneous publications.  In  addition  to  those  al- 
ready referred  to.  the  Farmers'  Reporter  and  the 
Farmer  and  Mechanic,  published   in   the  early 


"thirties."  the  latter  continuing  for  a  number  of 
years,  are  illustrations  of  journals  that  for  a  time 
were  ]Mipular.  A  little  later  came  the  ll'estem 
Farmer  and  Gardener  of  K.  J.  Hooper.  A 
journal  that  lasted  for  a  number  of  years  and 
was  of  great  value  was  Goodman's  Counterfeit 
Hank  Xotc  Detector,  t  hher  journals  of  the  same 
character  were  Bradley's  Counterfeit  Detector 
and  Bepler's  Bank  Xotc  List  and  a  little  more 
general  in  character,  perhaps,  were  the  United 
States  Bank  Mirror  and  White's  Financial  and 
Commercial  Reporter  and  Counterfeit  Detector 

Among  the  temperance  journals  were  the 
Western  Temperance  Journal  and  Washington 
Organ  and  Sous  of  Temperance  Record.  The 
Western  Laze  Journal,  of  which  Timothy  Walker 
was  for  many  years  editor,  was  of  great  value. 
Judge  C.  D.  Coffin  was  afterwards  associated 
with  Judge  Walker.  At  a  later  time  M.  K.  Cur- 
wen  was  an  editor  of  this  periodical.  Another 
valuable  publication  was  W.  W.  Warden's  Laze 
and  Bank  Bulletin.  The  Masonic  Rciictc  of 
Rev.  C.  Moore  and  the  Templars'  Magacine  of 
Dr.  J.  Wadswc.rth  figured  in  the  list  during  the 
"fifties."  Just  before  the  war  came  the  Odd 
Fclltnes'  Casket  and  Raicze.  A  horticultural 
magazine  of  value  was  J.  A.  Warder's  Westent 
Horticultural  Rezieze.  Worthy  of  mention  are 
the  Ohio  Teacher  of  J.  Rainey  and  the  School 
F'riend  and  Ohio  School  Journal,  edited  by  Dr. 
A.  D.  Lord.  H.  W.  Harney  and  C.  Kwuvlcs. 
Other  journals  mentioned  in  1851  are  Williams' 
Western  Fathtinder  ta  general  advertising 
sheet  l.  Illustrated  Western  World  and  Onekcn's 
Western  Scenery  (l>oth  pictorials)  and  Dr.  Lat- 
ta's  Chain  of  Sacred  Wonders. 

Publications  devoted  to  prices  are  numerous. 
Three  are  given  in  i8,}6.  edited  by  W.  D.  Gal 
higher,  J.  T.  Hobart  and  A.  l'cabodv.  respec- 
tively. In  1850  mention  is  made  of  the  com- 
mercial paper.  Price  Current,  of  William  Smith. 
(  hher  journals  published  just  prior  to  the  war 
wi  re  the  Scientific  Artisan.  Railroad  Record  and 
a  phonetic  journal.  Type  of  the  Times.  The  fore- 
going are  but  few  of  the  many. 

IHIIIXTllKIKS. 

Among  the  publications  which  appeared  with 
a  certain  degree  of  regularity  were  the  city 
directories.  The  earlier  ventures  of  this  sort 
have  been  referred  to  at  great  length  in  other 
chapters,  but  for  convenience  they  will  be  given 
here  in  brief.  The  first  publications  about  the 
cite,  although  not  strictly  directories,  contain 
much  information,  such  as  is  usual  in  such  pub- 
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licatioits.  Of  these.  Daniel  Drake's  "Notices 
Concerning  Cincinnati,"  printed  at  the  press  of 
John  \V.  Browne  &  Company,  contained  on 
tile  title  page  the  dale  1810,  but  it  appeared, 
however,  a  year  earlier.  Drake's  "Picture  of 
Cincinnati."  announced  as  of  the  year  1815,  ap- 
peared in  the  following  year  (1816),  and  lien-  ' 
jamin  Drake  and  Mansfield's  "Cincinnati  in 
1826"  belongs  in  the  same  category.  The  first 
city  directory,  that  of  '  )liver  Farnsworth,  was 
published  by  Morgan.  Lodge  &  Company,  in 
1819.  It  contained  but  1.693  names.  The  sec- 
ond, that  of  Harvey  Hall,  appeared  in  1825.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  rarest,  hut  perfect  copies  of  the 
directories  of  1829  and  1831  are  not  so  numer- 
ous as  those  of  1825.  The  Directory  of  1829 
was  published  by  Robinson  &  Fairhank,  who 
also  published  that  of  1831.  All  four  of  these 
directories  have  lieautifullv  engraved  maps  of 
the  city.  In  1834  appeared  another  directory  from 
the  press  of  Deming,  which  contained  also 
a  statistical  account  of  Covington  and  Newport. 
In  1836  J.  H.  Woodruff  published  the  directory 
known  as  that  for  the  years  1836-37.  This  con- 
tained 6.500  names.  Two  interesting  publica- 
tions, which  arc  very  rare,  came  from  the  press 
of  (ilezen  &•  Shepard.  They  were  called  the 
"Cincinnati  Almanac,"  one  for  1839  and  one  for 
1840.  An  alternative  title  was  "1'icture  of  Cin- 
cinnati." Fach  contained  a  very  daintily  en- 
graved map  with  a  microscopic  view  of  the  city. 
These  are  not  exactly  directories,  but  they  are 
full  of  information.  "Scha flier's  Advertising  Di- 
rectory for  1839-40"  approaches  more  the  modern 
ideas  of  such  a  publication.  This  directorv  as 
well  as  Hall's  of  1825  gave  the  nationalities  of 
the  citizens.  It  also  included  a  directory  of  Ful- 
ton. Covington  and  Newport,  as  well  as  a  separ- 
ate directory  of  the  colored  population.  An  in- 
teresting feature  is  the  frontispiece  representing 
the  city  at  that  time,  which  is  reproduced  in  this 
work.  Cliarles  Cist  published  directories  in  1841. 
1842  and  1843.  The  last  one  contained  13,625 
names.  The  year  later  R.  I\  Brooks  reissued 
Cist's  last  directory  with  the  addition  of  a  thou- 
sand names.  Robinson  &  Jones  published  in 
1846  a  directory  which  contained  14,600  names. 
The  first  Williams'  directory  apjiearcd  in  1850 
from  the  press  of  C.  S.  Williams.  Mr.  Williams 
continued  to  issue  his  directory  each  year  until 
1861,  at  which  time  he  sold  his  business  to 
America*  V.  Williams  &  Company,  now  the 
Williams  Directory  Company,  which  concern  has 
published  the  directory  since  that  time.  In  ad- 
dition   to   these    directories    there    have  been 


numerous  business  directories,  almanacs,  guides 
and  similar  publications  such  as  are  common  in 
cities  of  the  magnitude  of  Cincinnati. 

So  Mis   liDITOKS   AXIi  lONTKIltL'IOk.S. 

Charles  Hammond  is  justly  entitled  to  the  name 
]  of  the  most  distinguished  journalist  of  early  Cin- 
cinnati. He  was  originally  a  young  lawyer  of 
W  heeling,  who  made  a  name  for  himself  by  a 
series  of  articles  published  in  the  Scioto  Gazette 
of  Chillicothc  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Cov- 
ernor  St.  Clair,  whom  he  had  never  met,  but 
knew  simply  as  a  public  man.  These  articles, 
which  contradicted  many  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions about  the  (iovernor.  gave  him  at  once 
prominence  throughout  the  State  and  a  high 
stand  in  the  public  estimation.  (  Uuruct's  Notes, 
p.  381.)  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801 
and  in  1813  had  established  a  newspaper  in  Bel- 
mont County,  known  as  the  Ohio  Federalist , 
which  continued  for  about  four  years.  About  an 
equal  length  of  time  was  occupied  in  attendance 
ujkhi  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  During  his  service  as 
Representative,  he  made  a  revision  of  the  laws 
of  ( >hio  and  also  wrote  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant acts,  especially  those  regulating  the 
course  of  descents,  distribution  of  ]>ersonal  es- 
tates and  chancery  proceedings.  He  moved  to 
Cincinnati  in  1822.  He  was  the  first  appointee, 
in  1826.  to  the  office  of  reporter  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  lie 
edited  the  first  nine  volumes  of  the  "Ohio  Ive- 
ports."  Not  only  was  he  busy  with  law  practice, 
but  w  ith  his  profession  as  a  journalist  and  under 
the  name  "Hampden"  achieved  a  national  repu- 
tation for  political  essays  upon  the  constitution 
published  in  the  Xational  Intelligencer.  He  be- 
came an  editorial  writer  on  the  Cincinnati  6'u- 
~cttc  in  1823  and  its  chief  in  1825.  and  in  his 
capacity  as  journalist  achieved  such  distinction 
as  to  be  pronounced  by  Webster  "the  greatest 
genius  iliat  ever  wielded  the  editorial  pen."  He 
was  a  Federalist  "f  'he  old  school,  although  for 
a  short  time  he  sup|M>rted  the  doctrine  of  "State's 
Rights."  At  the  time  that  he  took  charge  of  the 
Gazette  he  had  already  established  a  reputation 
as  a  lawyer  of  the  first  rank.  As  a  constitutional 
lawyer  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  the 
State  and  had  achieved  the  title  of  the  "Alex- 
ander Hamilton  of  the  West."  His  most  cele- 
brated argument  was  in  the  case  of  Osborne 
against  the  I'nited  States  Bank.  (9  Wheaton, 
738.  )  This  was  the  well  known  case  involving 
the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  the  branches  of 
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tin-  hank  located  in  Cincinnati  and  Chillicothc. 
In  this  case  the  government  was  represented  by 
Henry  Clay  and  the  State  Auditor  by  Charles 
Hammond.  It  was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  February,  1824,  ami 
although  Hammond  was  defeated  his  argument 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  ever  made 
before  the  court  and  was  said  never  lo  have  Ixren 
excelled  by  the  greatest  efforts  of  Webster  him- 
self. Mr.  Hammond  throughout  his  life  was  a 
strong  o|>|K>ncnt  of  slavery  and  probably  did  as 
much  as  any  public  writer  to  form  an  anti-slavery 
sentiment.  He  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
(iencral  Jackson,  and  lor  a  time  in  1828  edited 
a  monthly  known  as  Truth's  .Uivocatc^  whose 
especial  purpose  wa.;  the  advocacy  of  Henry  Clay, 
and  opposition  to  Jackson.  His  style  was  of  the 
simplest,  plain,  sensible  and  unaffected.  One 
writer  says  of  his  work  that  it  is  unsurpassed 
for  clearness,  completeness,  brevity  and  beauty 
and  that  in  elegance  and  simplicity  his  papers 
compare  favorably  with  the  l>est  of  Hnglish 
essays.  ( Bench  and  I'.ar  of  Ohio,  Vol.  II,  p.  45.) 
It  can  safely  be  said  that  from  1825  to  1840  no 
man  in  C  incinnati  surpassed  Mr.  Hammond  in 
pure  intellectual  influence. 

Many  years  afterwards  an  argument  made  by 
him  lK-fore  the  United  States  Court  at  Columbus 
elicited  from  Justice  McLean  the  characteriza- 
tion of  being  "one  of  the  most  happy  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  a  great  and  powerful  mind 
ever  heard  by  any  court."  Mr.  Hammond  was 
offered  by  I 'resident  Adams  towards  the  close 
of  his  administration  a  position  on  (he  Supreme 
bench  of  the  United  States  but  he  declined  the 
honor. 

During  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Hammonds 
life,  he  became  interested  as  proprietor  and  as- 
sociated with  him  under  the  firm  name  L'Hoin- 
medien  &  Company  were  Stephen  S.  and  Richard 
F.  L'llommcdicu.  The  company's  office  was 
for  a  long  lime  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  but  in  1840  it  unwed 
further  down  Main  street  lo  the  so-called  I. 'Horn 
medien  Building  below  Fourth.  The  editor's  as- 
sistant was  William  Druid,  who  made  clippings 
and  attended  to  the  river  news  and  also  read  the 
proofs.  A  short  time  before  Hammond's  death, 
Judge  John  C.  W  right  and  his  son  Crafts  J. 
Wright  became  editorially  connected  with  the 
paper  and  the  latter  succeeded  Hammond  as 
editor  in  charge.  During  the  early  days  it  was 
an  evening  paper  but  subsequently  was  changed 
into  a  morning  publication. 

Benjamin   Drake  was  another  distinguished 


member  of  a  distinguished  family  who  did  much 
to  advance  the  city.  He  came  to  Cincinnati  at 
an  early  age  and  assisted  his  brother,  Dr.  Drake, 
and  lor  a  time  was  employed  in  the  drug  store 
of  Isaac  Drake  &  Company  as  clerk  and  partner, 
lie  subsequently  practiced  law  for  a  time.  In 
1825  he  became  a  contributor  to  John  I*.  Foote's 
Literary  Gazette,  and  afterwards  associated  him- 
self with  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  of  which  he- 
was  editor  from  182ft  to  1834.  W  ith  Mansfield 
he  published  the  well  known  "Cincinnati  in 
182ft,"  of  which  he  wrote  a  large  part.  (  Hher 
\  parts  were  written  by  Dr.  Drake  and  Morgan 
!  Neville.  1  le  also  wrote  a  little  book  called 
"  Tales  of  the  Oueeii  City,"  a  life  of  Black  Hawk 
and  one  of  I  "icumsch ;  the  last  mentioned  ap- 
peared just  after  bis  death  in  April,  1841. 

Fdward  Deering  Mansfield  won  fame  as  editor, 
author  and  publicist  and  to  hint  as  well  as  to  Dr. 
Drake.  Judge  Burucl  and  Charles  Cist  are  we 
indebted  largely  for  our  knowledge  of  the  early 
days.  •  He  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
August  17,  1801.  His  father.  Col.  Jared 
Mansfield,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  had  been  a  leather 
at  West  Point,  and  afterwards  was  appointed 
surveyor  general  of  the  Northwest  Territory  to 
succeed  Kufus  Putnam.  His  mother  was  Fliza- 
beth  Phipps.  The  Mansfields  came  to  l  >hio  in 
iSo.v  first  spending  two  years  at  Marietta.  In 
(  >ctober,  1805,  they  floated  down  the  river  to 
Cincinnati  and  finally  located,  as  has  Itecn  stated 
several  times  in  (his  work,  at  Ludlow's  Station, 
where  they  occupied  the  old  Ludlow  mansion. 
Here  Colonel  Mansfield  established  the  first  oh 
'  servatory  west  of  the  'Allcghanics.  for  which, 
!  from  the  contingent  fund  of  President  Thomas 
\  Jefferson,  a  transit  instrument,  telescope,  asiroii- 
'  omical  clock  and  sextant  were  purchased.  In 
1800.  after  a  trip  Fast  the  family  moved  to  the 
P.ates  place  called  "Mount  Comfort,"  where  the 
hoy  went  to  school  in  a  log  school  house  about 
opposite  the  site  of  the  present  House  of  Refuge, 
lie  subsequently  attended  school  at  New  Haven 
and  afterwards  was  a  cadet  at  West  Point. 
F.ventually  be  chose  a  college  career  ami  gradu- 
aled  at  Princeton  in  1822.  He  then  prepared 
himself  for  the  bar  at  the  celebrated  Litchfield 
school.  He  ret  timed  to  Cincinnati,  accompanied 
by  bis  father  in  June,  1825.  where  by  reason  of 
his  relationship  to  Dr.  Drake,  whose  wife  was 
his  cousin  and  adopted  sister,  he  received  a  warm 
welcome.  In  182ft  in  connection  with  Benjamin 
Drake  he  compiled  the  well  known  "Cincinnati 
in  182''."  Drake  prepared  the  part  west  of  Main 
and   Mansfield  that   to  the  east      He  shortly 
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afterward?;  joitu-d  with  Pciijamin  Drake  in  an 
editorship  of  the  Chronicle,  which  had  been 
started  in  January.  1826.  by  F.  Buxton. 
The  two  continued  at  intervals  on  this  paper  until 
it  was  merged  witli  the  Mirror  in  1X34.  When 
..  I  he  subscription  list  of  this  paper  was  purchased 
by  Drake  in  1830  and  the  Chronicle  reestablished, 
Mansheld  once  more  became  an  editor.  In  1837 
the  paper  was  bought  by  Achilles  Pugh  and 
William  Dm  Id.  and  Mansfield  and  Drake  were 
retained  as  editors.  After  Drake's  retirement. 
Mansfield  continued  as  editor  until  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Nathan  Guilford  in  1850  and  merged 
in  the  Atlas,  finally  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
(iasette.  During  the  early  part  of  his  connection 
with  the  paper.  Mansfield's  health  was  such  that 
he  was  oblige* I  to  spend  several  years  in  New 
Kngland.  After  his  return  in  1832.  he  attempted 
the  practice  of  the  law  and  associated  with  him 
was  another  of  Cincinnati's  favorite  sons,  Orms- 
by  Mcknight  Mitchcl,  subsequently  the  dis- 
tinguished astronomer  anil  general  in  the  Civil 
War.  Neither  was  csi>ecially  qualified  tor  the 
profession  and  Milchel  spent  his  lime  studying 
oratory  and  other  subjects,  while  Mansfield 
wrote  his  "Political  Grammar."  for  many  years 
an  authoritative  text-book,  which  appeared  in 
1834.  Mitchcl  had  published,  the  year  before,  an 
edition  of  "( hiintilian."  P.olh  took  an  active 
part  in  the  social  and  literary  life  of  the  times, 
were  members  of  the  coterie  that  met  at  Dr. 
Drake's  house  and  also  of  the  well-known  Semi- 
Colon  C  lub,  which  organized  in  1832  contained 
among  its  mcmlx.r>  John  P.  I'oote.  Samuel  E. 
Finite.  James  H.  Perkins,  the  P.lackwclls,  E.  P. 
("ranch,  the  Drakes,  the  (iuilfords.  the  Halls, 
William  Greene,  the  llentzes.  the  Stowes,  Ed- 
ward King,  T.  D.  Lincoln.  Joseph  Longworth, 
Timothy  Walker.  J.  !•'.  Mel'ine,  Thew  Wright 
and  his  sister.  Mrs.  Curwen.  The  meetings  of 
this  club  were  held  at  the  house  of  Samuel  E. 
Foote  and  the  adjoining  residences  of  Charles 
Stetson  and  William  Greene  shown  in  one  of  the 
illustrations  of  this  work.  The  name  it  will  be 
rememlK-red  was  taken  from  that  of  the  discov- 
erer of  America.  Christopher  Colon,  on  the 
theory  that  he  who  discovers  a  new  pleasure  de- 
serves half  as  much  pleasure  as  the  discoverer 
of  a  new  world,  hence  Semi-Colon. 

Mansfield  was  active  in  the  College  of  Teach- 
ers and  in  all  movements  towards  higher  educa- 
tion. He  was  a  professor  in  the  reorganized  Cin- 
cinnati College  an<l  afterwards  from  1853  to 
1871  edited  the  Railroad  Record.  In  1857  he 
was  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Ga:ettc  and  re- 
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mained  on  the  staff  of  the  paper  until,  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  1858  Governor  Chase  made  him 
commissioner,  of  statistics  for  Ohio,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  for  ten  years.  He  died  October 
27,  1880,  at  his  countrv  home  near  Morrow, 
Ohio,  called  "  Yamovden." 

Mr.  Mansfield  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife 
being  Mary  Wallace  Peck  of  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, and  his  second  wife  Margaret  Worth- 
ington,  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Worthing- 
ton:  two  children  survived  the  first  marriage  and 
four  the  second.  During  his  lifetime,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  enormous  amount  prepared  for  the 
press,  he  wrote  and  published  a  large  number 
of  books  and  many  pamphlets,  including  his 
works  on  politics  and  education,  his  biographies 
of  General  Scott  and  General.  Grant  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  Mexican  War.  He  left  two  books  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Cincinualians,  the  "Memoirs 
of  Daniel  Drake"  published  in  1855  and  "Per- 
sonal Memories"  published  in  1871). 

Morgan  Neville  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. December  25,  1783.  His  father  was 
Major  Neville,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Lafayette, 
and  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  John  Morgan. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1808.  From 
1810  to  1822  he  was  sheriff  of  his  county.  He 
moved  to  Cincinnati  in  1824  and  engaged  in 
the  insurance  business.  In  1820  he  edited  the 
Commercial  Register,  which  lasted  but  a  half 
year.  He  was  active  throughout  his  life  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  literary  and  educational 
advancement  of  the  city.  He  died  March  1, 
1840.  His  library,  w  hich  was  sold  for  $300,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  library  of  the  Ohio  Me- 
chanics' Institute. 

Timothy  Flint  was  born  in  Reading,  Massa- 
chusetts, July  11.  1780.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard and  afterwards  had  charge  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Lunenburg.  There  he 
became  involved  in  controversies  with  his  par- 
ishioners and  finally  in  1815  he  concluded  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  West.  One  of  his  uncles. 
Hczekiah  Flint,  had  come  to  Ohio  in  1808  and 
to  Cincinnati  in  1811  and  his  cousin,  son  of 
Hczekiah.  of  the  same  name,  was  already  a  prom- 
inent citizen.  His  trip  westward  was  accom- 
panied with  great  hardships,  which  arc  given 
in  detail  in  his  volume  of  "Recollections,"  which 
was  subsequently  published.  He  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1815-I0  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  hospi- 
tably treated  by  General  Harrison,  Dr.  Drake 
and  others.  In  the  spring  after  a  horseback  trip 
through  the  West,  he  started  with  his  family 
down  the  river  to  the  Mississippi.    He  lived  in 
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ami  about  St.  Louis  and  the  Lower  Mississippi 
for  almost  five  years  and  frequently  went  farther 
south,  to  New  Orleans.  His  health  finally  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  New  England, 
wlrere  he  puhlished  his  " Recollections  of  the  Last 
Ten  Years  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi."  The 
success  of  this  book  induced  him  to  make  litera- 
ture a  profession  and  he  shortly  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  novel. — "Francis  Bcrrian."'  His  son, 
E.  II.  Flint,  had  some  time  previous  to  this 
started  a  btx)k  store  in  Cincinnati,  first  at  Fifth 
and  Walnut  and  afterwards  at  No.  160  Main 
street,  ami  from  nis  press  appeared  in  1827  a 
work  on  the  geography  and  history  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Flint  had  come  to  Cincinnati 
in  1825  and  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
Western  Magazine,  anil  Reviev.'  in  1827,  which 
was  discontinued  in  1830,  as  already  stated,  to 
be  succeeded  by  Judge  Hall's  magazine.  In 
the  meantime  he  published  a  number  of  novels, 
a  condensation  of  his  geography  and  history, 
some  translations  from  the  French  and  after- 
wards in  1833  a  history  of  the  Indian  wars  of 
the  West  as  well  as  a  psuedo-scientific  geography, 
natural  history,  genlogy  and  chemistry.  In  1833 
he  succeeded  Charles  Fcnno  Hoffman  as  editor 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  which  necessi- 
tated his  removal  to  New  York.  The  feebleness 
of  his  constitution,  which  had  always  hampered 
his  work,  drove  him  from  place  to  place,  and 
finally  he  died  in  Salem  in  1840.  His  continued 
residence  in  Cincinnati  was  not  of  many  years' 
duration  but  he  did  much  during  his  stay  to 
encourage  literature  and  an  interest  in  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  and  as  such  his  name  belongs 
in  the  list  of  the  makers  of  Cincinnati.  He  was 
s|x>ken  of  by  Mrs.  Trollope  as  the  most  agree- 
able acquaintance  she  had  made  in  Cincinnati 
and  one  of  the  most  talented  men  she  had  ever 
met,  with  conversational  powers  of  the  highest 
order. 

James  Hall,  called  by  Mr.  Venable  soldier, 
jurist,  author,  editor  and  banker,  came  from  a 
family  of  writers.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  August  10,  1793  His  early  train- 
ing was  received  at  home  and  in  fact,  although 
he  became  a  man  of  great  culture,  he  was  never 
able  to  stand  the  restrictions  of  school  life.  While 
a  boy  he  began  the  study  of  the  law  but  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1S12  he  joined  a  com- 
pany organized  in  Philadelphia  and  commanded 
by  the  celebrated  Condy  Raguet.  He  took  part 
in  several  engagements  during  the  war  and  at  its 
close  was  retained  in  the  regular  army  as  lieu- 
tenant.    He  accompanied  Decatur's  expedition 


against  Algiers  in  181 5.  Upon  his  return  he 
became  a  captain  and  was  stationed  for  a  while 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island  and  afterwards  at 
Pittsburg,  where  he  resumed  his  law  study.  He 
resigned  his  [>ositiou  in  the  army  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1818.  In  Pittsburg  he  be-  , 
came  acquainted  with  Morgan  Neville,  then  con- 
nected with  the  Pittsburg  Gazette.  In  1820  he 
descended  the  Ohio  for  a  trip  to  Shawneetown. 
which  resulted  in  a  series  of  letters,  published  in 
a  magazine  of  his  brother  and  afterwards  in 
book  form.  This  book  some  years  afterwards 
was  republished  in  England.  He  spent  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  West  practicing  his  pro- 
fession and  acquainting  himself  with  the  history 
and  romance  of  the  wilderness.  He  was  four 
years  a  prosecuting  attorney  and  four  years  a 
judge.  While  in  Illinois  he  married  Mary  Har- 
rison Posey,  the  daughter  of  the  Revolutionary 
major-general  ami  afterwards  dovernor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  Indiana  Territory.  His 
wife  died  in  1832.  One  of  the  children  of  this 
marriage  is  Mrs.  Sarah  Hall  Foote,  wife  of 
Cliarles  15.  Foote,  who  for  many  years  was 
president  of  the  Commercial  Hank.  Judge  Hall's 
literary  proclivities  induced  him  to  act  as  editor 
for  several  papers  and  magazines  in  Illinois  as 
well  as  contributor  for  other  journals,  including 
that  of  Flint.  In  1820.  he  issued  the  well  known 
ll'estern  S'ouxmir.  This  is  the  first  literary  an 
nual  of  the  <  >hio  Valley  and  was  published  by 
X.  &  ('•.  Cuilford.  at  Cincinnati.  It  contained 
six  steel  engravings  from  paintings  by  Hervicu 
and  others,  one  of  which  was  a  view  of  Cincin- 
nati and  a  number  of  articles  by  such  writers  as 
Timothy  Flint,  Nathan  (iuilford,  Nathaniel 
Wright,  Moses  Brooks,  Otway  Curry.  John  P. 
Foote,  Benjamin  Drake  ami  Morgan  Neville.  In 
1830  Judge  Hall  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Illinois  Magazine,  which  continued  for  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  removed  to 
Cincinnati  and  began  to  publish  the  Urestern 
Monthly  Magazine.  Before  the  sale  of  this  mag- 
azine he  accepted  the  position  of  cashier  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  and  after  its  reorganization  in 
1843  he  became  its  president,  which  position  he 
retained  until  the  time  of  his  death,  July  4, 
1868.  In  addition  to  the  book  already  spoken 
of.  he  published  a  number  of  other  works  which 
are  among  the  best  known  books  relating  to 
Western  history  and  romance.  His  l>est  known 
works  are  the  "Legends  of  the  West"  and  the 
"Romance  of  Western  History,"  from  the  latter 
of  which  has  been  already  quoted  the  ac- 
count of  the  treaty  at  Fort'  Finney.    He  also 
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wrote  an  elaborate  history  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
which  fills  three  huge  folios.  In  1839  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Mary  Louisa  Alexander,  a  daughter  of 
the  Revolutionary  soldier,  Maj.  Richard  Clough 
Anderson,  and  sister  of  Governor  Charles  Ajider- 
son  and  the  late  Larz  Anderson.  The  four 
children  of  this  marriage  are  William  A.  Hall, 
James  H.  Hall,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Wright  and 
Miss  Kale  Longworth  Hall. 

William  Davis  Gallagher,  distinguishe'l  as 
jjoet  ami  editor,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. August  21.  1S0S.  His  father  was  an 
Irish  refugee  and  his  mother  a  daughter  of  a 
Welsh  farmer  who  died  in  Washington's  army 
at  Valley  Forge,  (iallagher  was  educated  near 
the  Cary  homestead  at  a  lug  school  house  pre- 
sided over  by  one  Samuel  Woodworth  and  after- 
wards at  the  I.ancaster  Seminary  in  Cincinnati. 
While  sUuhing  in  this  school  he  learned  to  set 
type  in  a  small  printing  office  belonging  to  Rev. 
D.  Kootes.  which  was  located  in  old  Post 
I  Wicc  alley,  west  of  Main,  between  Third  and 
lourth.  In  1826  he  was  employed  by  Gazlay 
on  the  Western  Tiller.  When  this  paper  was  sold 
by  Gazlay  in  18.28  to  William  J.  Ferris,  he  took 
service  under  P.rowne  of  the  Cincinnati  Em- 
porium, which  had  been  founded  in  1824.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  joined  the  staff  of  Cincinnati's 
first  daily,  the  Commercial  Register.  In  quick 
-succession  he  was  connected  with  such  literary 
l>criodicals  as  the  Western  Minenv,  Footc's 
Literary  Cacette  and  afterwards  will)  the  liven- 
ing L'hro)iietc,  then  edited  by  Benjamin  Drake. 
He  wrote  for  this  paper  under  the  pscudonvm 
"Roderick."  In  the  summer  of  circum- 
stances k'd  him  to  make  a  trip  through  Ken- 
tucky and  the  South.  This  trip  resulted  in  a 
number  of  descriptive  letters  in  the  Chronicle, 
which  gave  him  quite  a  reputation.  I'pon  his 
return  he  was  enabled  by  the  generosity  of 
Nicholas  Longworth  to  build  for  himself  a  home 
on  the  north  side  of  Fourth  between  Western 
row  and  John,  which  soon  was  sold  to  engage  in 
a  publishing  venture  at  Xcuia.  where  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Fmma  Addison.  His  venture  at  Xciiia 
proved  a  failure:  as  a  result  Ciallagher  was  in- 
duced by  John  Wood,  who  was  about  to  start  a 
literary  paper  in  connection  with  his  business  as 
liookscller.  to  take  editorial  charge  of  this  pa]HT, 
the  Mirror,  the  fourth  literary  periodical  pub- 
lished west  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  remained 
with  this  paper  throughout  its  varying  fortunes 
almost  to  the  end  of  its  life.  The  Mirror  con- 
tained contributions  from  many  of  the  leading 
Western  writers,  among  whom  were  Timothy 


Flint,  J.  A.  McClung,  Morgan  Neville,  Ben- 
jamin Drake,  Mrs.  Dumont  and  Airs.  Hentz. 
I  iallagher  also  took  part  in  the  various  literary 
societies  of  the  city  as  a  speaker  and  in  1835 
he  began  the  publication  in  book  form  of  his 
poems.  In  1836  he  edited  the  Western  Literary 
Journal,  a  monthly  review,  afterwards  merged 
in  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine,  hive  num- 
bers of  the  latter  magazine  sufficed  to  prove  that 
the  supply  exceeded  the  demand  and  Gallagher 
went  to  Columbus  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Ohio  Stale  Journal.  In  1838  there  appeared  the 
first  number  of  his  most  important  enterprise. 
I'lu*  Hesperian.  Two  volumes  appeared  in  Co- 
lumbus and  in  182*)  the  paper  was  transferred 
to  Cincinnati,  where  in  the  third  story  of  a 
brick  house  on  third  street  east  of  Main,  in 
a  room  10  by  12  feet,  with  a  door  and  a  single 
window,  he  fixed  his  office  and  residence.  The 
Hesperian  made  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  West  and  numbered  among 
its  contributors  Shreve.  Perkins,  Neville,  Dr. 
and  Benjamin  Drake,  Prentice.  N.  G.  Symmes, 
Hildreth.  (ranch.  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Mrs. 
Sigoumey  and  Mrs.  Hentz  and  others.  In  1840 
Hammond  gave  (iallagher  a  place  as  assistant 
editor  of  the  Gazette  and  after  the  death  of  his 
friend  he  did  much  writing  for  this  paper.  He 
afterwards  wrote  for  a  number  of  literary  jour- 
nals, but  his  career  as  a  Cincinnati  editor  ended 
about  1850.  when  he  was  apj>ointcd  to  an  official 
position  in  Washington.  During  his  residence  in 
the  city  he  was  twice  president  of  the  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  (  >hio  and  delivered 
an  historical  address  l>efore  the  society  on  the 
occasion  of  the  62ml  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Ohio.  For  a  short  time  in  1848  Ik-  edited 
an  anti-slavery  paiHT  called  the  Daily  Message. 
which,  however,  was  loo  radical  for  Cincinnati 
business  men  anxious  for  Southern  trade.  He 
afterwards  acted  for  a  time  as  editor  of  the 
Louiri  illc  Courier,  where  his  independent  course 
on  the  slavery  question  finally  resulted  in  a  con- 
troversy with  bis  obi  friend.  Prentice,  which  led 
to  a  challenge  to  a  duel.  After  leaving  Cincin- 
nati he  took  an  active  part  in  politics  holding  a 
number  of  official  positions;  at  the  same  time  he 
wrote  much  for  the  journals  of  the  country  on 
economic  and  political  subjects  as  well  as  in 
verse.  His  later  years  were  spent  at  Pewee  Val- 
ley, near  Louisville.  His  poems,  all  of  which 
were  written  in  his  early  life,  were  subject  to  a 
process  of  selection  which  resulted  in  1881  in 
a  publication  of  "Miami  Woods  and  Other 
Poems,"  which,  however,  did  not  prove  such  a 
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financial  success  as  to  warrant  any  further  publi- 
cations.   He  died  in  1894. 

In  the  literary  history  of  Cincinnati  no  names 
are  more  prominent  than  those  of  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Can.  They  were  the  daughters  of  Rob- 
ert Can,  who  at  the  age  of  15  came  with  his 
father  to  Cincinnati  in  1802.  lie  married  Eliza- 
beth Jessup  in  1814  and  settled  upon  a  farm 
near  Mount  l'leasant  (now  Mount  Healthy) 
in  Springfield  township.  To  them  were  Inmi 
nine  children,  of  whom  his  daughter  Alice,  horn 
April  26,  1820,  was  the  fourth;  Phoebe  was  |>orn 
four  years  later.  September  24,  1824.  The  family 
were  people  of  good  education  and  training,  but 
their  lonely  life  on  the  farm  and  the  privations 
incident  to  such  life  seem  to  have  introduced  an 
element  of  t1»e  mysterious  which  was  character- 
istic of  the  two  girls  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
They  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams  and  un- 
fortunately the  visions  were  usually  portents  of 
evil  and  the  dreams,  dreams  of  sorrow.  While 
still  a  child,  Alice,  looking  towards  their  new 
dwelling  which  was  just  finished  but  had  not 
been  occupied,  saw  standing  at  the  threshold  her 
sister  Rhoda  with  Lucy,  another  sister,  in  her 
arms,  but  when  she  called  to  them  she  saw  the 
two  sink  into  the  ground  in  front  of  the  very 
door  of  the  house  ;  lioth  died  within  a  short  time. 
This  vision  seems  to  haw  made  a  marked  impres- 
sion upon  the  Cans.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
these  two  sisters,  the  mother  of  the  family  died 
and  two  years  later  a  stepmother  came  to  the 
house.  Around  the  memory  of  this  personage, 
who  is  recalled  by  a  friend  as  a  sweet- faced, 
gentle,  old  Danish  lady,  has  waged  the  conflict 
that  is  usual  in  the  case  of  stepmothers  of 
children  of  genius.  It  is  not  necessary  to  place 
the  fault  at  her  door  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  to 
a  practical  mother  of  a  family,  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  her  husband's  own  daughters,  both  of 
whom  were  strong  willed  and  somewhat  in- 
tractable, Alice  ami  Phoebe  Cary  would  present 
a  problem  difficult  of  solution.  Alice  Cary  was 
determined  to  indulge  her  literary  aspirations. 
During  the  daytime  she  and  her  sister  were  will- 
ing to  aid  to  the  full  extent  of  their  strength  in 
the  labors  of  the  household,  but  when  the  day's 
work  was  done  they  persisted  in  a  determination 
to  study  and  write.  To  the  average  country 
woman  living  upon  a  farm  there  is  no  waste  of 
time  so  absolutely  without  excuse  as  the  time 
spent  upon  reading  unless  it  be  of  a  religious 
character.  Rooks  always  produce  an  atmosphere 
of  unreality  which  unfits  the  reader  for  the 
practical  work  of  life.   Mrs.  Cary  the  second  was 


strongly  imbued  with  the  feeling  that  the  girls 
entrusted  to  her  care  should  let  lxx>ks  and  writing 
alone.  However,  the  craving  for  literary  stim- 
ulus, whether  it  lie  that  for  the  st>-callcd  dime 
novels  or  tin-  higher  forms  of  literature,  must 
lie.  satisfied.  Although  Alice  did  work  during 
the  day,  scrubbed,  swept,  milked  cows,  washed 
dishes  and  made  beds,  at  night  she  read  and  she 
wrote.  Not  ixTinitted  to  burn  a  candllc,  she  and 
her  srster  llioebe  invented  a  light  by  aid  of  a 
saucer  of  lard  with  a  rag  wick.  The  books  that 
they  had  to  read  were  the  usual  extraordinary 
collection  found  in  such  houses.  <  >f  course  there 
was  the  Bible,  also  hymn  books,  "History  of  the 
Jews,"  the  "Journal-'  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
Pope's  "Essay  on  Man"  ami  other  poems,  Char- 
lotte Temple  and  a  novel  called  the  "P.lack  Peni- 
tents" of  which  unfortunately  the  last  pages  were 
lost,  so  that  they  remained  throughout  life  in  ig- 
norance of  the  fate  of  the  hero  and  heroine.  They 
also  read  the  Trumpet,  the  Cnivcrsdist  news- 
paper from  P.oslon.  In  spite  of  the  narrowing 
influences  of  such  life  and  such  reading,  they  had 
before  them  the  greatest  inspiration, — nature  it- 
self,— and  within  them  the  highest  appreciation 
of  its  beauties.  Before  Alice  Can  was  18  years 
old.  she  sent  a  poem  called  "The  Child  of  Sor- 
row" to  a  Cincinnati  Universalis!  paper,  the  Sen- 
tinel. To  this  paper,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Star  in  the  West,  she  contributed  regularly  for 
some  time.  'The  day  came  when  Phoclx.-  added  her 
little  contribution  and  the  Cary  sisters  were  Ixjth 
launched  on  the  career  of  letters.  Eventually  the 
father,  who  secretly  aided  and  abetted  his  daugh- 
ters in  their  literary  recalcitrancy,  built  a  new 
bouse  on  the  farm  and  moved  into  it  with  his 
wife,  leaving  his  daughters  in  the  old  homestead. 
The  two  girls  from  this  time  wrote  regularly  for 
publication.  Emerson  Bennett's  Casket  and  I- 
A.  Hine's  periodicals  and  finally  Dr.  Bailey's 
Xatiotutl  lira  were  favored  with  their  produc- 
tions. It  was  from  Dr.  Bailey  that  after  several 
months'  writing  Alice  received  the  sum  of  $to. 
the  first  pecuniary  results  of  her  work.  R.  \V. 
Criswold's  "American  Female  Poets,"  published 
in  1848.  speaks  of  nearly  one  hundred  poems 
written  within  the  preceding  two  or  three  years. 
He  enclosed  a  letter  of  Alice  in  which  she  men- 
tions three  hundred  and  fifty  poems  already  pub- 
lished. The  sisters  at  that  time  often  produced 
two  or  three  poems  in  a  day  "and  never  elab- 
orated." Mr.  Oriswold  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  publication  of  their  first  volume  by 
Moss  &  Brother  ot  Philadelphia;  this  was  in 
1849  and   thev   received  $100   for   it.  Alice, 
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"broken  in  health,  sad  in  spirit,  with  little  money, 
hut  with  a  will  which  no  difficulty  could  daunt, 
an  energy  and  patience  which  no  pain  or  sorrow 
could  overcome,  started  alone  to  seek  her  for- 
tune and  to  make  for  herself  a  place  and  home 
in  the  city  of  New  York,"  leaving  "Clovernook" 
in  November,  1850.  Phoebe  and  her  sister  I  CI  - 
intra  followed  Alice  in  the  following  spring,  and 
there  they  lived  in  the  American  Hotel,  which 
had  been  the  home  of  Cooper,  Irving  and  llal- 
leck.  Alice  collected  some  thirty-five  of  her  sto- 
ries and  studies  of  country  life,  under  . the  title 
"Clovernook,  or  Recollections  of  Our  Home  in 
the  West.*'  This  book,  published  in  1851,  was 
tinged  throughout  with  sadness,  but  nevertheless 
it  was  quite  successful  and  has  run  through  sev- 
eral editions.  She  also  wrote  for  the  following 
magazines:  Atlantic.  Harper's,  I'utntiiii's, 
Ledger  and  the  Independent.  Her  first  long 
story,  contributed  as  a  serial  to  the  Cincinnati 
Weekly  Commercial,  was  entitled  "Hagar." 
Shortly  afterwards  came  a  second  series  of  Clo- 
vernook stories,  followed  by  another  book  of 
verse  ami  "Clovcrn<x>k  Children."  Her  collected 
poems  were  issued  by  Ticknor  &  Fields  in  1 855. 
They,  too,  were  tinged  with  sadness,  and  one 
reviewer,  speaking  of  the  book,  said  that  "it  is 
a  sob  in  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts. 
Such  terrific  mortality  never  raged  in  a  volume 
of  the  same  size  before."  The  reviewer,  how- 
ever, concluded  with  the  statement  that  she  wrote 
"much  Itelter  verse  than  most  women  who  pub- 
lished poetry."  (  oates  Kinney,  on  the  other 
hand,  denominated  the  writer  as  "emphatically 
the  first  poetess  of  the  new  world."  The  pub- 
lication of  this  book  gave  her  a  definite  |>osition 
in  the  world  of  letters.  The  two  sisters  finally 
moved  to  a  bouse  on  Fast  20th  street,  and  this 
home  became  the  center  of  attraction  for  many 
of  the  brightest  people  in  America.  Their  Sun- 
day evenings  "At  Home"  and  their  weekly  re- 
ceptions for  15  years  were  among  the  most  de- 
lightful known  to  the  literary  guild  of  .New  York. 
They  were  quite  informal,  giving  welcome  to 
people  of  many  classes,  including  many  so-called 
"queer  people."  Among  the  visitors  were  Hor- 
ace ( irceley,  Bayard  Taylor  and  his  wife.  Rich- 
aril  and  Fli/abcth  Stoddard.  Robert  Dale  (  Kvcn. 
[olm  C.  Whittier.  Thomas  1'..  Aldrieh.  Mrs. 
Croly.  Julia  Dean,  Ole  Hull.  Justin  McCarthy. 
(  lliver  Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Dodge,  Fdwin  P. 
Whipple.  Rev.  K.  H.  Chapin,  Samuel  Howies. 
Anna  F.  Dickinson,  C.corgc  Ripley.  Henry  Wil- 
son, Robert  Homier,  Kli/afieth  Cady  Stanton, 
Rev  Charles  F.  Deems  and  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field, 


in  short  all  the  noted  contemporaries  in  litera- 
ture and  art  were  to  lie  found  at  these  assemblies, 
which  have  never  been  rivaled  in  New  York  City. 
In  1856  Alice  published  her  second  novel,  "Mar- 
ried;  Not  Mated."  and  three  years  later  "Pic- 
tures of  Country  Life,"  regarded  as  one  of  her 
best  books.  After  this  followed  several  volumes 
of  poems  and  "Snowberries,"  a  book  for  children 
published  in  1868.  Another  novel.  "The  Bishop's 
Son,"  was  published  as  a  serial  in  the  Springfield 
Republican,  and  a  story  called  "The  Horn  Thrall" 
was  commenced,  but  death  intervened  before  its 
completion.  She  took  an  interest  in  the  uplift- 
ing of  her  sex,  which  she  thought  had  not  been 
treated  with  sufficient  consideration,  and  she  was 
the  first  president  of  Sorosis,  the  woman's  club 
of  New  York  City.  Her  last  illness  was  quite 
protracted  and  attended  by  great  suffering.  She 
was  nursed  by  her  sister  Phoebe  until  the  time 
of  her  death.  February  12,  1871.  Phoebe,  appar- 
ently in  robust  health  until  the  time  of  her  sis- 
ter's death,  gave  way  immediately  to  intense  sor- 
row, which  with  the  long  strain  of  nursing  un- 
dermined her  constitution  and  she  died  six 
months  later,  July  31,  1871.  Much  of  the  lat- 
ter's  work  had  been  in  collaboration  with  her 
sister  Alice  and  she  had  also  taken  the  larger 
share  of  household  duties.  She  wrote  very  little 
prose,  but  her  poetry  was  to  many  readers  more 
attractive  than  that  of  Alice.  One  of  her  earliest 
|w>eiiis,  written  in  1842.  entitled  "Nearer  Home," 
and  beginning  "One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er,"  has  achieved  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Her  verses  in  the  main  were 
more  cheerful  than  those  of  Alice,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  verses  of  one  sister  were  never  wrongly 
ascribed  to  the  other.  ( >f  the  book  of  poems 
published  by  the  two  sisters  aliout  one-third  were 
written  by  linn-be.  She  also  published  a  volume 
of  pcxins  in  1854  and  lW«8  and  contributed 
largely  It)  the  collection  of  hymns  published  in 
i8f«j  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Deems. 

"Clovernook."  the  home  of  the  Carys,  situated 
about  eight  miles  north  of  the  city,  was  infor- 
mally dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  sisters  on 
Saturday,  June  24.  1881.  at  a  picnic  party  at 
which  were  present  two  of  the  brothers  and  a 
numlKT  of  prominent  citizens.  It  is  at  present, 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  William  A.  Procter, 
occupied  as  a  Home  for  the  Blind,  in  charge  of 
the  Misses  Trader. 

Heinrich  Roedtcr  was  born  in  1805  at  Neu 
stadt,  Cicrmany.    He  served  for  a  time  in  the 
Bavarian  cavalry  and  studied  the  law.    He  after- 
wards became  involved  in  the  so-called  "July 
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Revolution"  of  1830  and  took  part  in  the  well 
known  German  May  Festival  at  Hambach  on 
May  22,  1832,  and  as  a  result  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  his  country  to  avoid  prosecution.  He 
came  to  Cincinnati  temporarily  in  1832  and  per- 
manently located  here  in  183O.  He  soon  made 
the  lolksblalt,  which  he  edited  from  1836  to 
1X40,  a  power  among  the  (icrman  papers  of  the 
country.  He  was  very  active  in  tlvc  organization 
of  the  German  Society  of  the  city  and  became  its 
first  president.  He  was  also  the  first  captain  of 
the  German  Lafayette  Guards,  organized  in  183^. 
In  1840  he  sold  the  i'olksblatt  to  Stephen  Moli- 
tor.  lie  himself  moved  to  Columbus,  but  after 
a  short  absence  he  returned  to  Cincinnati.  He 
was  at  various  times  member  of  the  City  Council 
and  of  the  State  Legislature.  Although  a  Demo- 
crat, his  sympathies  were  not  with  slavery  and 
he  supported  (."base  for  the  senatorship.  He  was 
for  a  short  time  a  partner  of  Judge  J.  15.  Stallo. 
In  1850  he  bought  the  Ohio  Staats  /.eituiig, 
whose  name  he  changed  to  that  of  the  Demokmt- 
ische  Tageblatt.    He  died  in  1856. 

Charles  Reemelin  (Karl  Gustav  Riimelin)  was 
born  at  Heilbronn.  Germany,  March  ly,  1814. 
He  studied  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town  and 
afterwards  was  a  clerk,  but  in  1832  he  made  his 
way  to  America,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  after 
a  voyage  of  87  days.  There  he  took  employment 
in  a  store  belonging  to  an  Irishman,  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  meet  many  people  of  that 
nationality.  He  became  a  Democrat  at  the  start 
and  continued  so  until  his  death.  About  a  year 
later  he  concluded  to  go  West  and  arrived  in 
Cincinnati  during  the  cholera  period  of  1833  in 
time  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease.  He  soon 
found  employment  and  took  an  active  part  in 
public  life,  particularly  in  that  of  the  German 
element,  which  was  very  strong  in  the  city. 
When  Der  Deutsche  l-'nutklin.  the  only  German 
paper,  changed  from  a  Democratic  organ  to  the 
opposition  in  1836  he  assisted  in  the  foundation 
of  the  J'olksbhat.  He  not  only  gave  a  printing 
room  to  the  cntcq>rise  rent  free,  but  learned  type- 
setting and  printing  in  order  to  be  of  assistance. 
In  the  campaign  of  1836  he,  with  Roedtcr  and 
others,  took  an  active  part  and  Hamilton  County, 
which  had  gone  for  the  Whigs  in  1834,  became 
Democratic  and  remained  so  for  some  years. 
Reemelin  served  several  terms  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature, lx.ith  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  lower 
house.  In  1840  he  began  (he  study  of  the  law 
anil  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
although  be  never  practiced.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  constitutional   convention  of    1850.  In 


the  campaign  of  1856  he  favored  Fremont,  al- 
though he  never  became  a  Republican.  During 
this  year  he  made  a  third  trip  to  Europe  to  study 
reform  schools,  as  he  had  been  commissioner  for 
such  schools  in  Ohio.  A  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions there  was  a  law  for  tl>c  erection  of  a  re- 
form scIkx)1  and  he  became  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents. He  also  served  as  member  of  several 
other  State  commissions.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  his  fondness  for  country  life  induced 
him  to  retire  to  a  country  place  near  the  city, 
where  during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  gave  much 
attention  to  horticulture.  In  1876  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Control  and  in  1870. 
was  the  nominee  of  bis  party  for  State  Auditor. 
Reemelin  was  a  voluminous  writer  throughout 
his  life,  both  for  periodical  publications  and  for 
the  newspaper  press.  He  made  at  various  times 
six  trips  to  Europe,  and  almost  every  trip  re- 
sulted in  some  valuable  report  upon  a  matter  of 
public  interest.  Me  published  several  books  on 
cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  in  1875  a  treatise  on 
ptolitics. 

Stephen  Molitor,  born  at  Chcslitz  in  1806  and 
educated  at  Wurzhurg.  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1830.  He  conducted  for  a  time  the  Stmils 
Zeitung  in  New  York,  but  in  1837  made  Cincin- 
nati bis  home.  Here  he  was  associated  with 
Roedtcr  upon  the  I'olksblatt.  which  he  finally 
owned  and  conducted  until  1803.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  broad  education  and  wide  informa- 
tion and  made  a  marked  impression  u|>on  the 
public  mind.    He  died  in  1873. 

Georg  Walker  was  from  Wurtemburg,  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  born  in  1808.  He  was  one 
of  the  young  men  of  Tubingen  ami  came  to  this 
country  in  1833.  He  came  to  Cincinnati  alxnit 
1830  and  brought  with  him  his  paper,  Der  Pro- 
testant, which  lasted  but  a  short  time.  At  va- 
rious times  he  was  associated  in  the  publication 
of  the  I'olksbhtt.  Deutsche  Amerikaner.  folks 
huh  lie  and  llochwacchtcr.  He  died  from  cholera 
in  1849. 

Ludwig  Rehfuss.  another  German  of  prom- 
inence, was  born  in  Kbingcn,  Germany,  in  1806. 
ami  was  educated  as  a  chemist.  After  the  "July 
Revolution"  of  1830  he  left  bis  native  country 
and  came  to  Cincinnati  some  time  after  1833. 
Here  he  established  the  well  known  drug  store, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  was  a  sort  of  German 
headquarters.  He  was  active  in  the  founding  of 
the  German  Society  and  on  the  folksblatl.  and 
also  in  the  Lafavette  Guards.  He  died  in  1855. 
after  having  established  for  himself  a  place  as  a 
leader  among  the  ( iermans  of  the  city. 
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CINCINNATI  IN  WAR  TIME.. 

The  Outbreak  ok  War  —  Lincoln's  Visit— Fort  Sumter— Home  Guards— The  Uprising  — The 
Case  ok  Kentucky — George  B.  McClkllan — The  Literary  Ci.un — Camp  Harrison — Camp 
Dknnison  —  Other  Camps  in  Hamilton  County  -  The  Siege  ok  Cincinnati  —  Morgan  in 
Kentucky  —  Kirhy  Smith— Lew  Wallace  in  Command—  Martial  Law  Proclaimed— The 
March  ok  the  Souirrel  Hunters— The  Black  Brigade— The  Vallandigham  Case— Mor- 
gan's Raid  ok  1863— Controversy  Between  Court  and  Military — A  Conkkderate  Spy — 
The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission— The  Great  Western  Sanitary  Fair  —  Inci- 
ci dents  ok  War  Time. 


Till-  OUTHKKAK  of  war. 

Cincinnati's  share  in  the  war  for  the  Union 
has  kin  wi  ll  told  hy  a  number  of  her  sons.  All 
call  attention  to  the  warm  sympathy  felt  by  the 
people  of  the  city  towards  its  neighbors  of  the 
South.  Not  only  were  many  of  its  families  of 
Southern  origin,  but  they  were  connected  with 
that  section  by  tics  of  marriage,  friendship  and 
sivial  relationship,  as  well  as  by  the  strongest 
Umds  of  commercial  interest.  Slavery,  it  is  true, 
existed  at  the  city's  very  door,  but  the  institution 
of  slavery,  as  it  was  developed  in  Kentucky,  lost 
much  of  its  repulsive  character.  The  apparently 
contented  condition  of  most  of  the  slaves  who 
were  with  few  exceptions  well  treated  by  their 
masters,  and  the  prevalent  idea  of  inferiority  of 
(he  black  race  ihal  pervaded  (he  minds  even  of 
its  strongest  sympathizers  served  to  blind  the 
people  of  the  community  to  the  fundamental 
error  involved  in  the  institution.  The  general 
sentiment  of  ihe  community  was  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  Slavery  as  a  principk-  was  prob- 
ably condemned  by  the  majority  of  the  better 
type  of  citizens.  Ihe  people  of  that  day,  how- 
ever, were  confronted  with  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory  and  the  condition  as  they  saw  it  had 
become  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  they 


resented  any  undue  discussion  or  excitement 
about  the  theory.  The  abolitionist  was  regarded 
as  a  fanatic  who  sought  to  do  impossible  things, 
an* I  his  conduct  was  felt  to  have  no  other  result 
than  to  strain  the  relations  between  the  various 
sections  of  the  country.  Any  possible  attempt  at 
slavery  north  of  the  Ohio  River  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  bitterly  resented  by  the  almost 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  citizens.  .Any  inter- 
ference with  the  institution  in  its  home  was  re- 
garded as  im|>olitic  and  tending  to  embarrass  the 
relations  of  the  city  will)  the  section  with  which 
it  was  most  intimately  connected.  The  fact  that 
Wendell  Hiillips  was  driven  from  the  stage  of 
Tike's  (  )|K-ra  House  by  an  infuriated  mob.  and 
that  the  mayor  apparently  made  no  effort  to  sup- 
press this  mob.  clamoring,  it  is  said,  for  the  life 
of  the  great  abolitionist,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  inflammatory  William  L.  Yancey  was  per- 
mitted to  utter  the  most  disloyal  sentiments  to- 
wards the  country,  is  not  as  significant  of  the 
situation  as  many  seem  to  think.  At  any  rate 
these  episodes  are  not  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  in  which  so  many  writers  have  viewed 
them.  They  do  not  indicate  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing Southern  sentiment  as  many  seem  to  believe. 
The  people  of  Cincinnati  were  a  peace-loving 
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community  ami  were  fond  of  the  comforts  af- 
forded by  the  rapidly  developing  business  inter- 
ests of  their  community.  The  dissensions  that 
were  inflaming  the  nation  threatened  to  disturb 
these  comforts  and  many  felt  that  the  underlying 
current  of  feeling  in  favor  of  freedom  was  so 
strong  that  the  vehement  speeches  of  Phillips 
illicit  be  the  instruments  to  cause  the  seething 
undercurrent  of  feeling  to  hurst  forth  into  an 
unquenchable  conflagration.  Phillips  was  dan- 
gerous because  it  was  well  known  that  there  was 
a  res|HHisive  chord  to  his  appeals  in  the  hearts  of 
most  of  the  Cincinnatians.  Yancey  was  harm- 
less because,  from  the  time  when  the  first  Legis- 
lature indignantly  rejected  any  overtures  to- 
wards introducing  slavery  into  this  community, 
there  never  was  any  real  slavery  sentiment  here. 
The  feeling  of  the  community  with  regard  to 
slavery  was  that  of  passive  tolerance  rather  than 
that'  of  active  approval.  The  various  riots 
against  anti-slavery  printing  presses,  anti -slavery 
meetings,  anti-slavery  speakers  and  the  negrcx-s 
were  simply  the  result  of  the  fear  of  the  awak- 
ening of  the  public  conscience.  As  had  hap|k  ned 
so  many  times  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
people  knew  perfectly  well  what  was  right,  but 
feared  the  disagreeable  consequences  to  their 
interests  if  that  right  should  prevail.  This  may 
not  lie  a  complimentary  view  ot  the  conditions  of 
the  character  of  Cincinnati  people  of  those  days, 
but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  correct 
one.  After  all,  the  position  of  the  community 
was  never  subject  to  the  criticism  of  cowardice 
or  a  direct  approval  of  injustice,  for  the  moment 
the  issue  was  made  the  community  arose  with  a 
wave  of  patriotic  fervor  that  swept  before  it  all 
considerations  of  self  interest  and  washed  out 
the  last  lingering  doubt  from  the  minds  of  the 
do-nothings.  In  no  city  of  the  I'nion  and  in  no 
State  of  the  I'nion  was  the  response  to  the  coun- 
try's call  for  aid  in  preserving  its  integrity  more 
immediate  ami  more  effective. 

Hie  news  of  the  firing  on  the  "Star  of  the 
West."  which  took  place  January  <>th.  caused 
great  excitement  in  the  city.  This  was  regarded 
by  the  people  of  Northern  sentiments  as  a  declar- 
ation of  war  and  the  papers  of  January  nth 
warned  their  readers  that  the  opening  of  the 
conflict  might  be  expected  at  any  moment. 

I.INTOt  x's  VISIT. 

Mr.  Lincoln  passed  through  the  city  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  iftfn,  on  his  way  to  the  national  capital. 
As  he  lioarded  the  cars  at  Indianapolis  he  was 
met  by  a  Cincinnati  reception  committee,  who. 


represented  by  Judge  Este  ami  Maj.  T.  J.  Too- 
hey ,  welcomed  him  to  the  city.  The  crowd  about 
the  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  depot  was  very- 
large  and  for  a  time  it  was  thought  that  some 
accident  would  occur.  As  the  train  came  in.  it 
was  welcomed  by  the  booming  of  cannon  and 
cheering  of  the  assembled  multitude.  As  Mr. 
Lincoln  stepped  from  the  car  accompanied  by 
Mayor  Bishop,  a  procession  was  formed  in  front 
of  the  de]K)t.  The  grand  marshal,  Miles  Crcvn- 
wood,  Major-Ccneral  Lytic  and  Brigadier-Gcn- 
eral  Mates  were  each  surrounded  by  a  gorgeous 
staff ;  after  them  came  the  Steuben  Artillery,  in 
charge  of  Captain  Annis,  ami  the  Cincinnati  Bat- 
talion  under  Major  Kennel.  This  included  the 
Lafayette  Guards,  German  Yagers,  Rover 
Guards  and  the  Cincinnati  Zouaves.  A  company 
of  the  Second  Battalion  was  in  charge  of  Captain 
IVndery.  The  Continental  Battalion  was  in 
charge  of  Colonel  Jones  ami  the  Guthrie  dreys 
under  Major  Bosley.  A  special  guard  for  the 
carriage  of  the  1  'resilient -elect  was  from  the 
Washington  Dragoons  under  Captain  I 'fan.  Mr. 
Lincoln  rode  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  a 
team  of  six  white  horses.  Mayor  Bishop  sat 
In-side  him  and  opposite  were  the  mavors  of  Cov- 
ington ami  \ew|M>rt.  The  line  of  march  was 
along  Front  and  Freeman  to  Sixth,  up  Sixth  to 
Motmd.  thence  to  Eighth,  thence  to  Elm.  dunce 
to  1 5th.  thence  to  Vine  and  ended  at  the  Burnet 
House.  Many  of  the  houses  which  wire  passed 
were  covered  with  decorations  and  mottoes.  K. 
M.  Corwine's  house  on  Sixth  street  proclaimed 
'Welcome  to  the  President  of  Thirty-four 
States."  The  ( iihson  House  was  most  elabo- 
rately decorated.  A  large  transparency  <*>  by  X) 
feet  contained  at  one  end  a  portrait  of  Lincoln 
and  at  the  other  one  of  Hamlin  and  in  the  center 
one  of  Washington.  Intervening  were  many 
mottoes  of  a  patriotic  character  and  below  the 
names  of  all  the  34  States.  At  the  t  >rphan  Asy- 
lum the  children  sang  "Hail  Columbia."  and  at 
the  Banner  Ward  House  on  Vine  street  30  white- 
clad  girls  sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
(  >ne  little  girl  handed  Mr.  Lincoln  a  flower,  in 
return  for  which  he  gave  the  child  a  kiss.  At 
the  Burnet  House  Mr.  Line-. In  appeared  from  a 
balcony,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  tlk'  mayor. 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  speech  referred  to  bis  re- 
marks delivered  at  Cincinnati  two  years  1>eforc. 
in  which  he  had  specially  addressed  the  people  of 
Kentucky.  He  reiterated  what  be  had  said  at 
that  time.  In  die  evening  two  thousand  German 
workingmen  marched  to  the  Burnet  House, 
where  an  address  was  delivered  to  the  President- 
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elect.  A  supper  was  given  by  the  young  men  of 
Cincinnati  in  honor  of  Master  Robert  Lincoln, 
("red  Hassaurck  presided  and  fifty  people  par- 
ticipated. Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  by  reason  of 
fatigue,  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  many  toasts 
w  ere  drank  in  his  honor  and  many  speeches  made 
full  of  patriotic  determination  to  support  him. 

The  spring  election  held  on  April  t,  1861,  re- 
sulted disastrously  to  the  Republican  party  and 
(ieorge  Hatch,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was 
successful  in  defeating  C  harles  I'.  \\  ilstaeh  for 
the  mayoralty.  Rutherford  11.  Hayes  was  one 
of  those  on  the  defeated  ticket.  The  cause  of  tin- 
defeat,  according  to  the  (jitzcite,  a  Republican 
organ,  was  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Republicans 
with  what  was  regamcd  as  the  hesitating  policy 
of  the  new  national  administration.  The  Cd'CtlC 
served  notice  that  the  Republicans  "dissatisfied 
and  discourage*  1  had  110  heart  to  work  and  had 
surrendered  without  seriously  contesting  the 
field."  The  special  cause  of  complaint  was  the 
failure  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter. 

The  newly  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  (ieorge 
Hatch,  probably  represented  '  the  extreme  senti- 
ment of  deference  and  Concession  to  the  Southern 
people."  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  citizens 
was  conscious  of  the  critical  condition  of  af- 
fairs. As  late  as  April  5,  iWu,  some  cannon 
consigned  from  Baltimore  to  Jackson.  Missis- 
sippi, directed  to  "The  Southern  Confederacy." 
were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  city,  and  on  tin- 
very  day  In'fore  this  a  slave  had  been  remanded 
to  the  custody  of  his  master  by  the  United  States 
commissioner. 

1-OKT  SU  MTI-H. 

News  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
reached  Cincinnati  on  Friday  evening.  April 
utli,  and  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards  of 
the  city.  Despite  the  progress  of  events  through- 
out the  country  there  can  be  no  micstton  that  in 
Cincinnati  as  elsewhere  this  news  was  a  most 
violent  shock  to  the  people.  Tin  game  of  brag 
had  Ixen  for  some  years  played  with  such  dex- 
terity by  the  politicians  of  the  country  that  very 
few  had  am  real  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
threats  that  had  been  made.  (  )f  course  there 
were  many  exceptions  to  this  general  confidence 
in  the  improbability  of  war.  It  is  said  that  the 
Cerman  |M»pulation,  especially  those  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  Revolution  of  iK.jH.  scented  the 
strife  from  afar.  (  if  course  many  of  the  officers 
of  tin-  army  who  were  more  familiar  with  the 
conditions  and  who  had  consulted  with  many  of 
their  fellow  officers  as  to  tln  ir  future  conduct  in 


case  of  war  realized  the  possibilities.  Notable 
among  these  was  Capt.  John  Pope,  who,  in  the 
previous  fall,  had  read  lie  fore  the  Literary  Club, 
a  gathering  including  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  city,  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  "Fortifications."  This  paper,  which  had  crit- 
icised the  policy  of  President  Buchanan,  had 
subjected  its  author  U\  a  court-martial,  which, 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  Postmaster  General 
Holt,  had  resulted  in  nothing.  The  story  is  told 
that  u|«m  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Sumter,  he  predicted  that  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  and  bloody  struggle. 

"The  first  note  of  war  from  the  Fast  threw 
Cincinnati  into  a  spasm  of  alarm.  Her  great 
warehouses,  her  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
her  rich  moneyed  institutions,  were  all  a  tempt- 
ing prize  to  the  Confederates,  to  whom  Kentucky 
was  believed  to  be  drifting.  Should  Kentucky 
go.  only  the  Ohio  River  would  remain  between 
the  great  city  and  tlie  needy  enemy,  and  there 
were  absolutelv  no  provisions  for  defense." 
(Ohio  in  the  War.) 

In  spite  of  the  alarm,  however,  the  city  was 
literally  covered  with  (lags  and  in  every  direction 
threats  loud  and  deep  against  the  enemies  of  the 
country  were  coupled  with  protestations  of  loy- 
ally. Sir.  Lincoln's  call  for  75.000  troops,  issued 
on  Monday.  April  15th.  met  with  an  immediate 
response. 

The  first  Union  meeting  was  held  on  April 
15th  at  the  Catholic  Institute  Hall,  at  which  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  T.  J.  Gallagher,  Judge 
Storer.  Judge  Stallo,  F.  F.  Noycs.  Judge  Dick- 
son. Dr.  M.  15.  Wright  and  Judge  Pruden,  and 
resolutions  drawn  by  Rutherford  P..  Hayes,  an- 
nouncing to  the  people  of  Cincinnati  assembled, 
without  distinction  of  jiarty.  in  favor  of  asserting 
the  rights  of  (he  United  States  against  the  re- 
bellious South,  were  carried  unanimously. 

HOME  CUARUS. 

As  early  as  April  17th  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  office  of  John  D.  Caldwell,  at  No.  141  Main 
street,  to  organize  Home  <  iuards.  A  central 
committie  was  chosen  of  one  from  each  ward. 
In  its  membership  were  such  well  known  citizens 
as  Mr.  Caldwell,  who  was  chosen  president:  Fd- 
ward  Crapsey.  secretary:  S.  M.  Parr,  M.  P.. 
I  lagans,  A.  F.  Jones,  Josiah  Kirby.  J.  J.  Hooker. 
Charles  Wilstafh.  S.  Snodgrass,  Joseph  C. 
P.ntler.  W.  Sibley,  Christopher  Von  Seggern.  S. 
W.  Hard.  Joseph  Torrence,  Miles  Greenwood. 
Crafts  J.  Wright.  W.  S.  Scarborough,  Samuel 
!  P..  Hirst.  (Ieorge  Keck.  Thomas  Sherlock,  J.  W. 
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Caldwell.  \*.  \Y.  'Ilioiiiair  and  Thomas  II.  Ycat- 
inait.  A  resolution  was  discussed  con ccrn ing  the 
sliipnu-nt  of  army  subsistence  to  Southern  ]>orls. 
Col.  J.  \V.  Dudley,  chief  of  police,  rc|>ortcd  that 
powder  would  not  be  permitted  to  be  shipped  to 
the  South.  At  the  meeting  on  the  following  day. 
it  was  delermined  that  the  organization  should 
consist  of  to  companies  of  not  more  than  80 
nu-n  each,  to  lie  properly  drilled  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  homes  and  firesides  of  the  city. 
A  report  received  by  the  committee  on  rhe  pow- 
der disclosed  the  fact  that  there  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers  in  the  city  at  that  time  4.450  : 
kegs  of  rille  powder,  2.300  kegs  of  blasting  pow- 
der and  1(h)  cases  of  canister.  The  larger  part  of 
the  discussions  of  the  meetings  of  the  Home 
( iuards  was  taken  up  with  the  matter  of  the  ship- 
ment of  powder  and  supplies  to  the  neutral  States 
and  the  principle  that  those  who  were  not  for 
11s  were  against  us  was  rcjieatcdly  announced  in 
resolutions.  While  the  shipment  of  manufac- 
tures t lint  could  not  in  any  way  he  used  for  pur- 
poses of  war  was  regarded  as  proper  so  far  as 
neutral  Stales  were  concerned,  of  course  all  ship- 
ments to  seceded  States  were  regarded  as  im- 
proper. The  committee  held  daily  sessions  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  few  weeks,  but  as  the  protection 
of  the  city  was  soon  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
proper  authorities,  its  usefulness  ceased  after  a 
life  of  little  over  a  month. 

THE  UI'MSIXG. 

There  were  a  number  of  militia  companies  in 
Ciucinanti  at  this  time,  mostly  skeleton  organiza- 
tions, however,  of  whom  six  made  their  mark 
during  ihe  war.  the  Uover  (iuards,  the  Zouavi 
Cuards.  the  Highland  Cuards  (a  company  com- 
posed of  citizens  of  Scottish  birth  and  their  de- 
scendants) .  the  Continentals,  the  Lafayette 
(iuards  and  the  Cutbrie  Creys.  These  organiza- 
tions furnished  companies  to  the  Second,  Fifth. 
Sixth  and  137th  regiments  of  (  )hio  Volunteer 
Infantry. 

The  Uover  ( iuards  were  named  in  honor  of 
lames  Fenimore  Cooper's  hero  of  the  sea  and 
wore  a  uniform  modeled  after  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Crcnadier  •  iuard.  a  bearskin  shako,  scarlet 
coat  and  pants  fared  and  trimmed  with  bufT, 
bine  and  gold.  IV fore  davbreak  on  the  morning 
of  April  17th.  hut  little  more  than  forty  hours 
after  the  President's  call  for  volunteers,  issued 
on  April  15th.  "thev  bade  friends  and  homes 
goodbye,  perchance  forever,  and  with  file  and 
drum  playing  "The  Cirl  I  Left  IVhiml  Me,' 
marched  briskly  to  where  duty  called  them."  In 


the  ranks  of  this  company  there  served  al  dif- 
ferent times  Cenerals  Lytic,  Bates,  Parry,  Ken- 
in  tt  and  Sargent;  Colonels  Neff,  John  Kcnnett, 
Cross.  Uosley.  llurdsal,  Littler,  Uown  and  Finch; 
Majors  Symines,  Iturton.  Wallace,  Parry  and 
Caul:  Captains  Saunders,  IJc  I 'us,  Startzman, 
Paver,  Lydick,  Swift.  P.own,  Lord,  Young,  Cal- 
vert and  Chamberlain :  Lieutenants  Athearn, 
Young.  Irwin,  liurton.  Whelpley,  Moonert,  lluh- 
1k  II.  Powell  ami  1'lcnner. 

The  Uover  Cuards,  in  company  with  the 
Zouave  Cuards  and  I^afayctte  Cuards  of  Cincin- 
nati, left  this  city  for  Columbus  011  the  17th. 
They  were  accompanied  to  the  dei>ot  by  the 
(.ullirie  Creys  and  the  Continentals  and  their  de- 
parture was  the  scene  of  great  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  large  crowd  that  cheered  them  on 
their  way.  (  )n  the  following  day  they  were  mus- 
tered into  service  as  companies  A.  I')  anil  K  of 
the  Second  Uegiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Louis 
Wilson,  until  then  chief  of  police.  This  regi- 
ment helped  cover  the  retreat  at  the  first  battle 
of  Hull  Uun.  I  Lieut. -Col.  Ccorgc  M.  Pinch,  in 
Sketches  of  War  History,  Ohio  Commaudery. 
I. oval  Legion.  Vol.  I.,  p.  225.) 

William  Haines  Lytic,  major-general  of  the 
militia,  was  in  Columbus  at  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent's call  was  received  and  came  immediately 
to  Cincinnati,  where  he  met  his  staff  at  the  Hur- 
uct  House  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
military  organization  known  as  the  Cuthrie 
( ireys  was  recruited  to  its  full  military  strength 
that  night  and  made  the  nucleus  for  the  Sixth 
(  )hio  Infantry.  This  was  a  well  drilled  and  well 
appearing  body  of  men.  made  up  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  youths  of  the  city.  'I*he  regi- 
ment was  marched  to  Camp  Harrison  and  on  the 
tNth  was  mustered  into  sen  ice  at  the  full  army 
strength. 

Two  other  companies  were  known  as  the 
Montgomery  (iuards  and  the  Sarsfield  Cuard*. 
These  companies  included  many  of  the  same  in- 
dividuals in  their  organization,  and  Cen.  Joshua 
H.  Pates  tells  us  that  on  the  day  before  parade 
a  lieutenant  of  the  Sarsfield  Cuards  inquired 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  turn  out  as  the 
Sarsfield  Cuards  or  as  the  Montgomery  Cuards. 
Hi  said  that  he  was  lieutenant  of  the  Sarsfield 
I  iuards  and  orderly  sergeant  of  the  Montgomery 
(iuards  ami  that  the  captain  of  the  Montgomery 
( iuards  was  the  orderly  sergeant  of  the  Sarsfield 
(iuards,  And  so.  sa\s  Ceneral  Hates,  "the  two 
companies  in  the  most  friendly  manner  were 
made  up  of  each  other,  and  when  paraded  at  dif- 
ferent times  were  beautiful  to  behold,  one  clad 
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in  Hibernian  green  ami  the  other  in  our  National 
blue:  but  when  paraded  together  one  of  them 
was  not  there."'  (Sketches  of  War  History,  Ohio 
Commandcry,  I  .oval  legion.  Vol.  11.  p.  130.) 

These  companies  became  a  part  oi  the  Tenth 
Ohio.  Maj.  Henry  G.  Kennctt  raised  and  or- 
ganized two  companies  of  zouaves  from  the 
young  men  of  the  city  and  Col.  A.  Joites 
ncarU  a  regiment.  Another  citizen  most  active 
at  the  time  was  ("ol.  Leonard  A.  Harris,  who 
headed  a  company  despatched  for  the  defense  of 
Washington. 

A  particularly  tine  body  of  men  was  the  regi- 
ment of  over  a  thousand  Germans  raiseil  by  Col. 
R.  I..  McCook  which,  called  the  Turner  Regi- 
ment,- paraded  the  streets  in  the  white  garb  of 
the  Turner  Society.  This  regiment  was  taken 
by  General  Lytic  to  the  Trotting  Park,  ami  there 
formed  (amp  Harrison.  Afterwards,  as  the 
Ninth  Ohio  at  Mill  Springs  it  made  the  first 
ktvonet  charge  of  the  war.  Much  to  General 
Lvlle's  disappointment,  (ien.  Joshua  H.  l'atcs 
was  |ilaced  in  command  of  ("amp  Harrison, 
where  were  already  four  regiments.  Lytic  im- 
mediately threw  his  heart  into  the  organization 
of  an  Irish  regiment  and  at  once  the  Tenth  (  >hio 
with  him  as  colonel  sprang  into  being.  This  he 
led  in  many  battles  and  finally  gave  his  life  on 
the  field  of  Chickamauga. 

The  Fifth  Ohio  was  made  up  largely  of  the 
Continentals,  with  fragments  of  the  Rover. 
Zouave  and  Highland  guards.  (For  a  more 
complete  account  see  the  contributions  of  (Ien. 
Joshua  II.  Kates,  Lieut. -Col.  <  ieorge  M.  Finch 
and  ("apt.  A.  C.  Kcuijkt  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  "Sketches  of  War  History."  published  by 
the  (  thio  Commandcry  of  the  Loyal  Legion.) 

'The  City  Council,  not  to  be  behind  the  sol- 
dicrv.  voted  $joo.ooo  to  aid  in  equipping  the 
troops,  ami  large  enthusiastic  meetings,  in  which 
Democrats  were  particularly  active,  were  held 
throughout  the  city. 

Till-  CASK  OK  Kl.NTl  C  KY. 

(  )ne  of  the  fir>t  meetings  of  consequence  was 
lhal  with  relation  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  and 
the  cit\  of  Louisville.  'The  first  alarm  had  re- 
sulted in  the  purchase  of  some  huge  cannon, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  for  the  fortification 
of  Walnut  Hills.  The  doubt  as  to  the  attitude 
of  Kentucky  made  the  city  fear  an  immediate 
attack  and  the  anxiety  to  protect  il  from  capture 
arose  to  feverish  intensity.  As  a  restdt  of  this, 
it  was  insisted  that  shipments  of  produce  and 
particularly  of  arms  :,nd  articles  contraband  of 


war  sent  down  the  river  to  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky should  cease.  'This  demand  was  received 
with  consternation  by  the  sister  State.  Ken- 
tucky had  no  desire  to  take  any  part  iti  the  con- 
nict  which  had  started.  Her  Governor,  Ma- 
goffin, had  refused  to  respond  to  the  call  for 
troops,  an  action  that  brought  forth  the  patriotic 
telegram  of  Governor  Dennison  of  Ohio:  "If 
Kentucky  will  not  rill  her  quota,  Ohio  will  fill  it 
for  her."  a  promise  which  was  kept.  Cincinnati 
from  this  had  reason  to  fear  that  Kentucky 
might  prove  hostile  and  Governor  Dennison  sent 
'Thomas  M.  Key  of  Cincinnati  to  confer  with 
Governor  Magoffin.  The  latter  assured  the  Ohio 
envoy  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  injure  Cin- 
cinnati. This  did  not  satisfy  the  people  of  this 
city  and  they  were  determined  that  shipments  to 
Kentucky  of  anything  in  aid  of  the  rebellion 
should  cease.  As  a  result,  a  large  delegation  of 
citizens  from  Louisville  came  to  Cincinnati  and 
were  received  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  City 
Hall  on  April  23,  1801.  The  mayor,  Mr.  Hatch, 
who  presided,  announced  the  purjxyse  of  their 
coming  and  Ruins  King  thereupon  proceeded  to 
state  the  |Hisition  of  (  »hio  and  of  Cincinnati.  His 
address  was  full  of  friendly  advice  and  closed 
with  a  letter  written  trom  Governor  Dennison 
to  the  mayor.  In  this  letter  the  Governor  in- 
sisted that  so  long  as  any  State  remained  in  the 
Cnion  with  professions  of  attachment  to  it  Ohio 
could  not  discriminate  against  it.  Any  act.  such 
as  the  seizing  of  arms,  going  to  a  State  which 
bad  not  actually  seceded,  might  furnish  a  pretext 
for  the  claim  that  <  >hio  had  inaugurated  hostile 
conduct  ami  might  be  used  to  create  a  feeling  in 
favor  of  secession  which  would  end  in  border 
warfare.  For  thi>  reason  the  Governor  stated 
that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  order  the  seizure 
of  arms  nor  to  interfere  with  the  transportation 
of  provisions.  Mr.  King  stated  that  this  was  a 
text  to  which  every  citizen  of  Ohio  must  sub- 
scrilie  and  that  he  believed  that  it  expressed  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  (  )hio.  This  statement, 
however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  others  at  the 
meeting.  One  of  the  speakers.  Judge  I'.ellamy 
Stotcr.  went  so  far  as  to  say:  "This  is  no  time 
for  soft  words.  We  feel,  as  you  have  a  right  to 
feel,  that  you  have  a  governor  who  cannot  he 
depended  upon  in  this  crisis.  Hut  it  is  not  on 
the  men  of  Kentucky  that  we  rely.  All  we  want 
to  know  is  whether  von  are  for  the  Cnion,  with- 
out reservation.  I'rctbrcn  of  Kentucky!  The 
nun  of  the  North  have  been  your  friends,  and 
(In  >  still  desire  to  Ik-.  I  hit  1  will  speak  plainly. 
There  have  been  idle  taunts  thrown  out  that  they 
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are  cowardly  and  timid.  The  North  submits; 
the  Xi>nh  oin  vs ;  hut  l>cware!  There  is  a  |»oint 
which  cannot  Ik-  passe*!.  While  we  rejoice  in 
your  friendship,  while  we  glory  in  your  hravery,  j 
we  would  liave  you  understand  that  we  are  your 
eipials  as  well  as  your  friends."' 

Judge  IStilhsck.  lor  the  Kciituckians,  responded 
that  'Kentucky  wished  to  take  no  part  in  the 
unhappy  simple  :  that  she  wished  to  he  a  medi- 
ator, and  meant  to  retain  friendly  illations  with 
all  her  sister  States."  lie  expressed  great  grat- 
ihcation  at  Coventor  Denuison's  letter.  This 
meeting  served  more  to  arouse  feeling  than  to 
*piiet  it.  hour  days  later  an  indignation  meeting 
was  held.  This  was  largely  attended  and  many 
enthusiastic  speeches  were  made.  Resolutions 
were  passed  calling  upon  the  (iovernor  to  retract 
his  letter,  as  it  was  too  late  to  draw  nice  distinc- 
tions Ixtween  open  rebellion  and  armed  neutral- 
ity, which,  in  fact,  was  rebellion  against  union. 
The  resolution,  evidently  written  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  was  adopted  with  a  storm  of  cheers, 
as  follows:  "Resolved,  That  any  nun.  or  s  i  of 
men.  in  Cincinnati  or  elsewhere,  who  knowingly 
sell  or  ship  <n)e  ounce  of  (lour  or  pound  of  pro- 
visions, or  any  arms  fir  articles  which  are  con- 
traband of  war.  to  any  person  or  any  State  which 
has  not  declared  it-  firm  determination  to  sus- 
tain the  (iovcnuwnt  in  the  present  crisis,  is  a 
traitor,  aim  deserves  the  doom  of  a  traitor." 

The  historian  of  <  >hio's  share  in  the  war  says 
of  this : 

"So  clear  and  unshrinking  was  the  first  voice 
from  the  great  conservative  city  of  the  Southern 
bonier,  whose  prospcritv  was  supposed  to  depend 
on  the  Southern  trade.  They  had  reckoned  idly, 
it  seemed,  who  had  counted  on  hesitation  here, 
l-'rom  the  first  day  that  the  war  was  opened,  the 
people  of  Cincinnati  were  as  vehement  in  their 
determination  that  it  should  be  relentlessly  prose- 
cuted to  victory,  as  the  people  of  Host  on, 

"The\  immediately  began  the  organization  of 
home  guards,  armed  and  drilled  vigorously,  took 
oaths  to  serve  the  Covcrnmcnt  when  thev  were 
called  u|M»n.  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  sup- 
pression of  anv  contraband  trade  with  the  South- 
ern States.  The  steamboats  were  watched:  the 
railroad  depots  were  searched;  and,  wherever  a 
suspicious  box  or  bale  was  discovered,  it  was 
ordered  back  to  the  warehouses. 

"After  a  time  the  general  government  under- 
took to  prevent  any  shipments  into  Kentucky, 
save  such  as  shout* j  be  required  by  the  normal 
demands  of  her  own  population.  A  system  of 
shipment-permits  was  established  under  the  su- 


pervision of  the  collector  of  the  port,  and  pas- 
sengers on  the  ferry-boats  into  Covington  were 
even  searched  to  see  if  they  were  earning  over 
1  pistols  or  ruber  articles  contraband  of  war;  but. 
in  spile  of  all  efforts.  Kentucky  long  continued 
to  be  the  convenient  source  and  medium  for  sup- 
plus  to  the  Southwestern  Seceded  States. 

"The  day  after  the  Cincinnati  meeting  de- 
nouncing bis  course  relative  to  Kentucky,  (iov- 
ernor hennison,  stimulated  perhaps  by  this  cen- 
sure, but  in  accordance  with  a  policy  already 
torrid,  issue*  1  orders  to  the  presidents  of  all 
railroads  in  Ohio  to  have  everything  passing 
ever  their  roads  in  the  direction  of  Virginia  or 
any  other  .seceded  Stale,  whether  as  ordinary 
freight  or  express  matter,  examined,  and  if  con- 
traband of  war,  immediately  stopped  and  re- 
ported to  him.  The  order  may  not  have  had 
legal  sanction  ;  but  in  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  it  was  accepted  by  all  concerned  as 
ample  authority.  'I  he  next  day  similar  instruc- 
tions were  scut  to  all  express  companies."  (Ohio 
in  the  War.) 

The  seems  throughout  the  city  were  very 
striking  'and  left  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  population  generally.  In  front  of  the 
f ,\j  :«•//,•  office  a  man  who  was  expressing  South- 
ern sentiments  was  driven  from  the  streets  by  a 
entering  crowd  after  an  egg  dexterously  thrown 
had  Ihcii  broken  in  his  very  teeth. 

<;i:oi«,K  it.  m  *  t .1:1.1  as. 

An  interesting  conference  was  that  of  Sunday. 
April  21  st.  In  the  morning  about  church  time  a 
gentleman  came  to  the  house  of  Rutherford  IV 
Hayes  who  then  held  the  office  of  city  attorney 
and  was  active  and  influential  both  in  the  polit- 
ical and  social  circles  of  the  community,  and  in- 
vited him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens at  the  I'.umel  House.  Mr.  Hayes  at  once 
res|xm<led  to  the  invitation  ami  found  a  small 
assemble,  which  included  not  more  than  a  down 
altogether.  These  represented,  however,  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  the  community. 
Those  present  were  mostly  Democrats,  although 
there  were  one  or  two  1'cll  and  Everett  men. 
including  Hayes  ami  three  Republicans.  Par- 
tisanship was  forgotten  in  the  threatening  dan- 
ger of  the  time  and  the  question  of  the  defense 
of  the  city  was  talked  over  at  length.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  employment  of  a  trained  military 
man  for  the  organization  of  the  troops  was  dis- 
cussed, and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  man  was  then  residing  in  the  city  in  the 
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person  <jf  Cap!.  George  I'..  McClcllan,  at  that 
lime  president  of  the  <  >hiw  &  Mississippi  Kail- 
road  Company.  McClcllan,  a  young  man  alunit 
35.  was  known  to  have  received  a  thorough  mil- 
itary education  and  to  have  won  high  regard  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  afterwards  in  various  de- 
partments of  the.  service,  lie  had  prepared  a 
manual  of  bayonet  exercises,  had  accompanied 
Marcy  in  his  Red  River  exploration,  had  made 
surveys  for  harbor  improvements  on  the  Texan 
coast,  bad  conducted  one  of  the  Pacific  railroad 
surveys,  had  prepared  a  memoir  on  railroad  con- 
struction, had  served  on  a  secret  mission  to  select 
a  coaling  station  in  the  West  Indies  and  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  a  commission  sent  to 
gather  military  information  in  I'urope,  and  as 
such  witnessed  the  operations  in  the  Crimea.  In 
1857  he  resigned  his  commission  as  captain  of 
artillery  and  Ixxainc  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  later,  in  185N,  was 
chosen  vice-president  of  the  road.  In  he- 
was  elected- president  of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi 
Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

His  experience  in  war  and  in  these  various 
missions,  combined  with  the  possession  of  a  for- 
tune and  a  commanding  social  position,  scented 
to  make  him  the  man  most  needed  at  this  junc- 
ture. At  the  meeting  at  the  Unmet  House  a 
despatch  was  read  .showing  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  hail  already  discussed  bis  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  the  troops  there,  and 
it  was  thought  that  a  man  of  such  abilities  should 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  State  of  bis 
residence.  A  historic  telegram  was  thcrcii])on 
sent  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  recom- 
mending his  appointment  to  the  local  command, 
as  follows-  "People  of  Cincinnati  wish  Captain 
McClcllan  to  Ik-  appointed  to  organize  forces 
and  take  command  at  Cincinnati."  The  names 
signed  to  this  telegram— William  J.  Plagg,  S. 
P.  -Vinton,  W.  S.  Groesbeck.  L.  Anderson.  Ruth- 
erford II.  liases  and  George  K.  Pugh-  -indicated 
the  standing  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
meeting  and  also  its  non-partisan  character. 

Ptcforc  action  was  taken  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment. Governor  Dennison  commissioned  Mc- 
t  lcllan  as  major-general  and  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  Ohio's  troops,  consisting  of  13  regi- 
ments of  three-months  militia,  a  jump  from  the 
command  of  100  nun  to  that  of  10.000.  This 
extraordinary  advancement,  however,  as  is  well 
known,  was  but  the  beginning  of  honors  heaped 
upon  McClcllan.  General  Scott,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  in  a  letter  of  April  30th, 


expressed  his  approbation  of  the  appointment.  A 
few  days  after.  Governor  Dennison  urged  upon 
the  President  the  appointment  of  McClcllan  as 
ranking  major-general  of  volunteers,  saying  that 
<  >hio  must  bad  throughout  the  war,  and  on  May 
,}rd  the  government  created  the  military  Depart- 
ment of  the  <  )liio.  consisting  of  the  States  of 
t  >liio.  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  gave  him  the 
command.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  he 
wa-  commissioned  major-general  of  the  I  nited 
Slates  Army,  and  the  States  of  Missouri  anil  por- 
tions of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  V  irginia  were 
added  to  bis  department.  His  subsequent  his- 
tory belongs  to  the  history  of  the  war  and  the 
c<  umtry. 

At  the  time  of  McClellau's  apixiintmcnt  to  the 
command  of  the  troops.  Governor  Deiinison  ap 
pointed  three  brigadier  generals — Jacob  I).  Cox, 
Joshua  H.  Pates  and  Newton  Shleich. 

Till:  1.ITKRAKY  CI. I'll. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  was  not  mani- 
fested by  holding  public  meetings  alone.  Mili- 
lary  organizations  were  formed  every  day.  many 

(  of  which  became  the  nucleus  of  regiments  that 
took  an  active  part  throughout  the  war.  One  of 
the  first  of  these  was  organized  on  April  17. 
iNni,  within  two  da>s  of  the  call  of  the  President 
for  troops.  This  was  known  as  (he  P.urncl  Ki- 
lles  and  was  eoinpovi-d  of  members  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Literary  Club,  an  association  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  eilucalion  and  culture  of  the  city 
which,  formed  in  i8.}o.  is  still  in  existence,  the 
ohkst  organization  of  (lie  character  in  the  I  nited 
Stales.  A  special  meeting  of  the  club  was  called 
to  order  by  Rutherford  I!.  Hayes,  one  of  its 
members,  and  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed which  reported  in  favor  of  the  organ- 
ization of  a  military  company.  The  report  was 
at  once  accepted,  the  roll  of  members  called  and 
H  of  those  present  proceeded  to  join  in  the  drill. 
KoWrt  W.  P.urnet.  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
was  named  as  commander,  and  John  Pope,  a 
member  of  the  club,  was  the  first  drill  officer. 
He  was  succeeded  after  a  few  days  by  a  sergeant 
from  Newport  liarracks  named  Richtnan,  who 
drilled  (be  company  three  times  a  day  for  some 
length  of  time.  The  ladies  of  the  city,  in  their 
enthusiasm  over  the  organization  of  so  distin- 
guished a  company,  presented  to  it  a  beautiful 
silk  Hag.  which  still  lungs  on  the  walls  of  the 
club.  Tins  flag,  however,  although  tattered  and 
lorn,  never  saw  a  battle-field  and  never  left  Cin- 
cinnati.   The  personality  of  the  individuals  com- 

'  posing  the  organization  was  of  too  high  a  charac- 
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Ur  to  allow  it  t<>  remain  together.  From  its 
ranks  wire  chosen  officers  for  every  branch  of 
the  service  an. I  it  is  a  tintable  tact  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Literary  Club,  limited  as  it  was  to 
50,  fifty  officers  holding  commissions  from  the 
rank  of  -Mid  lieutenant  to  that  of  major-general 
served  in  the  war.  As  members  left  for  the  wat 
others  joined  the  club  and  finally  followed  their 
predecessors,  so  that,  in  all.  51  members  of  the 
Literary  Club  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  I'nioti 
Army,  a  record  not  equaled  In  that  of  any  sim- 
ilar organization  in  the  country.  Hut  one  iiicin- 
Ikt  of  the  club,  at  that  time  the  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Cincinanti,  was  able  to 
retain  the  rank  of  private.  Among  the  officers 
contributed  by  this  club  to  the  service  were 
I  ieorgc  It.  McClcllan,  general  in  chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  L'nited  States,  who  had  just  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  organization  but  was 
prevented  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  from 
qualifying,  Major-Generals  Rutherford  15.  Haves, 
Manning  K.  Force  and  John  l'ope;  Brigadier- 
Generals  William  II.  Baldwin.  Thomas  Kwing. 
Thomas  C.  H.  Smith,  Israel  Garrard.  K.  I). 
Mussey  and  Fdward  F.  \oyes :  and  Colonels 
Thomas  M.  Anderson,  John  S.  Hillings,  Nelson 
Cross,  Jeptha  Canard.  Nathan  Lord,  Stanley 
Matthews,  I.  F.  Meline.  C.  A.  Morgan,  Donn 
I'iatt.  J.  J   Slocum  and  J.  T.  Webb. 

<  hi  Max  in,  lSfn,  a  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion was  tendered  Major  Anderson,  the  hero 
of  l'ort  Sumter,  who  came  to  the  city  from 
Columbus.  The  Major  was  received  by  the 
mavor  and  other  officials  at  the  Little  Miami 
<K|>o(  and  the  usual  procession  ma<le  up  of  a 
number  of  military  companies.  The  parade 
passed  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
to  the  residence  of  I.arz  Anderson  and  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  on  all  sides.  Major 
Anderson  was  the  guest  of  bis  brother  Larz 
Anderson,  where  he  held  an  informal  reception 
which  was  attended  bv  many  citizens.  I  le  after- 
wards visited  the  various  camps  about  the  city 
and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

CAM  I'  ]l  .\KRISON. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  news  of  war  was 
received,  camps  were  established  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  the  city  The  first  of  these  was 
Camp  Harrison,  which  was  at  the  Trotting  Bark 
in  the  outskirts  of  Cuniminsville.  some  six  miles 
north  of  the  city.  Cen.  William  II.  Lytic  was 
placed  in  command  of  this  camp  and  the  Cuthrie 
Grevs  with  several  other  companies  marched 
there  on  April  *->th.     The  ladies  of  the  city 


collected  clothing  for  the  soldiers  and  soon  the 
parlors  of  the  Cibson  House  and  all  other  public 
buildings  were  occupied  by  the  volunteer  seam- 
stresses anxious  to  do  their  share  in  the  patriotic 
work.  None  of  the  regiments  of  course  in  the 
early  days  was  possessed  of  Federal  uniforms. 
The  German  regiment  of  Col.  Robert  L.  McCook, 
as  already  slated,  was  in  the  white  clothing  of 
the  Turner  Society  with  short  round  jackets  of 
linen,  General  McCook  himself  was  mounted 
on  horseback  clad  in  citizen's  clothing  with  a 
stovepipe  hat  and  the  only  thing  which  indicated 
his  military  character  was  a  sword  strapped  to 
his  side.  The  regiment  of  the  Cuthrie  Greys, 
the  Sixth  Ohio,  wore  the  uniform  of  that  or- 
ganization. The  Fifth  <  »hio  wore  red  flannel 
shirts.  Another  company  very  soon  formed  was 
the  Storer  Rillcs,  which  was  the  first  to  get 
arms  but  these  were  furnished  by  the  soldiers 
themselves  and  were  Sharp  rillcs.  This  organ- 
ization had  been  started  by  a  meeting  in  Green- 
wood Hall  in  which  Judge  Storer  had  made  a 
most  eloquent  appeal.  Concluding  with  the  state- 
ment that  although  an  old  man  over  <m  years 
of  age  he  then  and  there  volunteered.  The  com- 
pany was  composed  of  some  of  the  wealthiest 
men  of  the  city,  many  old  and  gray  headed,  and 
the  majority  not  in  proper  physical  condition  t<> 
stand  hard  service  They  were  organized  to  act 
as  I  lome  Guards. 

I  AMI-  DI  NMSON, 

The  gnat  camp  however  was  (  amp  I  )cnnison 
near  Madi-«>nvi!le,  >.~  miles  from  the  limits  of 
Cincinnati  at  that  time.  This  camp  had  been 
organized  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  for 
whom  it  was  named  in  the  hitter  part  of  April. 
iWh.  The  selection  was  made  by  Gen.  W.  S. 
Rosecraus  at  that  time  in  business  in  Cincin- 
nati. At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Mc- 
Clellan as  major-general,  Rosecraus  lvecamc  to- 
pographical engineer  n|H»n  the  former's  staff. 
The  site  of  the  camp  was  a  long  broad  stretch 
of  level  land  well  adapted  for  the  uses  for  which 
it  had  Ih'cu  selected.  Considerable  feeling  was 
manifested  afterwards,  because  of  the  high  rates 
at  which  the  leases  were  obtained  from  the  own 
eis.  During  the  time  it  was  in  charge  of  the 
Stale,  there  was  much  criticism  at  to  its  man 
agement  but  it  was  afterwards  turned  over  to 
the  government  and  became  one  of  the  two  great 
c  unps  maintained  in  Ohio  during  the  war. 

Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox  tells  us  that  the  camp 
ground,  which  he  reached  on  the  29th  of  April, 
seemed  an  excellent  place  for  the  work,  its  only 
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ilrawhark  being  dial  very  little  of  the  land  was 
in  meadow  or  pasture,  part  being  in  wheat  and 
part  in  Indian  corn  The  camp  was  laid  out  at 
that  time  for  a  do/en  regiments.  The  men  car- 
ried the  Ijoards  011  their  shoulders  to  the  places 
selected  for  the  companies'  huts.  Huts  were 
built  facing  each  other  three  or  four  on  each 
side  leaving  a  street  between  where  the  com- 
pany could  assemble  before  marching  to  its  place 
on  the  regimental  color  line.  At  the  head  of  the 
streets  were  the  officers'  quarters  and  farther  in 
the  rear  those  of  the  field  and  stalT. 

An  amusing  controversy  at  the  outset  is  re- 
lated by  General  Cox.  Rosecrans  finding  that 
some  of  the  companies  were  putting  floors  and 
bunks  in  their  huts  ordered  them  taken  out  as 
the  huts  were  only  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  tents.  Naturally  the  soldiers  protested  very 
indignantly  and  the  whole  matter  was  brought 
before  the  commander,  I'.rigadicr-General  Cox. 
by  Rosecrans,  fairly  bubbling  with  anger  at  those 
who  questioned  his  authority  and  the  officers 
insisting  upon  their  rights.  <  icncral  Cox  finally 
reported  that  in  his  opinion  the  huts  could  not 
be  struck  like  tents  to  dry  and  air  the  earth  and 
as  they  were  meant  for  |iermanenl  quarters  that 
the  floors  and  bunks  should  be  built.  McClellan's 
decision  was  in  accordance  with  this  report.  At 
that  time  the  nun  were  not  armed,  so  that  the 
drill  was  confined  to  the  various  details  of  march- 
ing. Schools  were  established  both  for  the  men 
ami  the  officers. 

('■en.  Joshua  It.  Hates  reached  bis  brigade, 
which  had  been  organized  in  Cincinnati,  on  the 
joth  of  May  and  by  virtue  of  his  seniority  look 
command  of  the  camp.  The  brigade  included 
the  Fifth,  Sixth.  Ninth  and  Tenth  Ohio  regi- 
ments. 

Camp  life  in  the  early  days  was  full  of  hard- 
ships. There  was  much  rain  and  the  fields  be- 
came mud  puddles.  There  was  an  absence  of 
men  who  knew  how  to  cook  and,  strangely 
enough,  more  than  one-half  the  men  had  never 
hail  the  children's  diseases.  As  a  result  measles 
broke  out  and  the  camp  hospital  which  was  in 
a  large  barn  was  crowded  to  its  limit.  The 
women  of  the  city  promptly  shared  in  the  duties 
of  nursing.  Conspicuous  among  these  were  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  under  the  leadership  of  Sister 
Anthony,  always  the  idol  of  the  soldiers.  How- 
ever, bv  the  middle  of  May  some  order  had 
been  brought  out  of  chaos  and  the  two  thousand 
men  gathered  at  the  camp  had  a  faint  concep- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  service.  The  camp  life 
was  not  without  its  humor  and  many  stories  are 


told  of  the  rivalries  of  such  regiments  as  that 
of  Col.  "Itob"  McCook  composed  entirely  of 
Cincinnati  Germans  and  the  "I'.loody  Tinth."  the 
Irish  regiment  of  the  brilliant  Lytic  as  well  as 
those  of  other  cities.  The  Irishmen  of  the  Tenth 
were  somewhat  given  to  over  exhilaration  and 
as  a  result  mam  of  them  found  their  way  to 
the  guard  house.  I  hey  felt  that  another  regi- 
ment had  shown  unusual  zeal  in  filling  the  guard 
house  with  Irishmen  and  as  a  result  the  first 
military  experience  of  the  cam])  seemed  likely 
1o  be  a  tight  between  several  of  the  regiments. 
For  Innately  the  trouhlc  was  quieted  without  any 
serious  results. 

Ol  I  IKK  LWMI'S  IN   IIA.MII.ION  COUNTY. 

t  llher  camps  formed  in  the  county  during  the 
war  were  Camp  Clav  at  l'endleton;  Lamp  John 
McLean,  near  Cincinnati,  which,  named  for  Jus- 
tice Mcl-can.  quartered  the  75th  Ohio  Infantry 
commanded  by  Col.  N.  C.  McLean,  a  sou  of  t In- 
justice; Camp  Corwine  named  for  Maj.  Richard 
M.  Corwine;  and  Camp  Colcrain.  10  miles  north 
of  Cincinnati. 

Military  committees  were  organized  in  the 
citv  to  aid  in  the  recruiting  of  troops  ami  also 
a  Committee  of  Safety  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  vessels  carrying  supplies  to  the  South.  On 
this  latter  committee  tne  mcml>crs  were  Rufus 
King.  Miles  Greenwood,  William  Cameron.  Jos- 
eph Torrence,  J.  C.  P.utlcr  and  Henry  Handy. 
Col.  A.  I'".  Jones.  C.  I'.  Wilstach  and  Frederick 
Mever  were  a  committee  to  prevent  the  ship- 
ment of  supplies  to  the  Rebels. 

Tin:  Siki.k  ok  Cincinnati. 

\fter  the  first  fright  resulting  from  the  prox- 
imity of  C  incinnati  to  the  Confederacy  had  worn 
away,  the  city  resumed  its  accustomed  tran- 
quillity. During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the 
troops  passing  through  the  city  to  the  various 
training  camps  at  Camp  Harrison.  Cam])  Denni 
son  and  elsewhere  had  given  it  to  some  extent 
a  martial  appearance  <  )n  the  20th  of  June  the 
Indiana  regiments  |  assed  through  the  city  on 
their  way  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  western  part 
of  Virginia.  They  disembarked  at  the  Fifth 
street  dejKrt  and  marched  the  whole  length  of 
Fourth  street,  stopping  on  their  wav  to  be  fed 
at  the  Fifth  street  market  house.  These  regi- 
ments were  particularly  enthusiastic  as  they  de- 
sired to  vindicate  their  State,  whose  troops  had 
liern  charged  by  Jefferson  Davis  with  cowardice 
at  the  battle  of  P.ncna  Vista  in  Mexico.  It  is 
said  that  before  leaving  Indianapolis  the  whole 
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1)0<I\  of  men  bad  knelt  before  the  capitol  and 
with  bared  heads  had  taken  an  oath  to  "Remem- 
ber Buena  Vista."  This  body  of  men,  2,000 
»trtmy.  well  equipped  through  the  energy  of 
Governor  Oliver  1'.  .\iorton  and  attired  in  the 
gray  uniform  as  were  all  early  Indiana  regiments, 
was  the  first  installment  of  the  long  succession 
of  troops  that  |iasscd  through  the  city.  A  little 
later  the  Seventh  Indiana  was  reviewed  by  Major 
Anderson  from  the  residence  of  bis  brother  Larz 
Anderson  on  l'ike  street.  In  August  came  the 
returning  three-months  volunteers  and  they  were 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  always  shown  fur 
conquering  heroes.  The  war  had  not  sufficiently 
progressed  to  make  (tossihle  comparisons  of  re- 
sults nor  to  appreciate  fully  the  horrors  it  was 
to  entail.  Some  taste  of  its  misfortunes  was 
given  on  August  2o1  h  when  the  body  of  Maj.- 
(ieii.  Nathaniel  I. yon.  killed  at  Wilson's  C  reek 
in  Missouri,  was  received  with  military  honors. 
In  Scptemlier  of  the  war's  first  year  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  attack  from  Kentucky  created  con- 
siderable uneasiness  anu  some  slight  attempt  was 
made  to  fortify  the  city.  In  October  the  first 
considerable  number  of  wounded  soldiers  return- 
ing from  the  fields  of  battle  brought  clearly  lie- 
fore  the  minds  of  the  public  the  seriousness  of 
the  task  that  was  before  them.  The  gloom  that 
bung  over  the  country  of  course  affected  Cin- 
cinnati but  in  February  the  glorious  victory  of 
Fort  Oonelson  produced  here  as  elsewhere 
scenes  of  unparalleled  enthusiasm.  The  full 
significance  of  the  war  and  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences were  not  fully  understood  however, 
as  is  shown  by  the  discourteous  reception  of 
Wendell  Iliillips  on  March  25th.  while  endeavor- 
ing to  lecture  at  Pike's  Opera  House.  Tt  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  indicated  in 
any  way  a  lack  of  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  to  uphold  the  I'nion.  Various 
meetings  in  the  early  days  of  tbe  war  in  which 
such  patriots  as  Nathaniel  Wright.  Rnfns  King. 
Ormsby  M.  Mitchel  and  P.cllamy  Storer  had 
called  the  citizens  to  arms  are  a  truer  index  to 
the  tone  of  public  sentiment.  It  is  not'  unnatural 
that  at  times  the  reverses  suffered  should  cause 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere  a  teni|>orarv  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  some,  both  in  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  and  the  ultimate  victory.  This 
was  shown  to  some  extent  by  the  elections.  Cin- 
cinnati shared  the  periods  of  depression  as  well 
as  the  moments  of  elation  felt  by  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  people  as  well  as  the  press 
t<xik   upon   themselves  as  they  always  do  the 


privilege  of  criticising  and  condemning  the 
tilings  that  they  least  understood. 

morgan  in  kkntucky.  • 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1862  the 
news  from  across  the  river  k-caine  most  dis- 
quieting and  the  fear  became  general  that  the 
city,  which  so  far  bad  lx-cn  spared  any  actual 
sight  of  war,  might  become  a  seat  of  conflict. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  South  children  were 
brought  to  terms  by  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  "Abe"  Lincoln.  However  true  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  people  of  this  neighborhood  in  the 
early  "sixties"  the  names  of  John  Morgan  and 
Kirby  Smith  were  ir.ore  terrifying  than  tin'  men- 
tion of  the  arch  fiend  himself.  For  a  time  those 
of  maturer  years  were  not  much  less  affected  by 
these  names  than  were  the  children. 

From  time  to  lime  rumors  of  Morgan's 
achievements  had  come  to  Cincinnati.  He  be- 
came noted  for  his  sudden  cavalry  dashes,  even 
beyond  the  picket  lines  of  the  enemy.  First  he 
won  1<1  carry  off  some  outlying  artillery  ;  then  he 
would  burn  an  inq>ortant  bridge;  next  a  supply 
train  or  a  drove  of  cattle  would  fall  into  his 
hands;  finally  he  became  holder  and  would  cut 
out  whole  squads  of  soldiers  within  sight  of 
their  camps;  he  would  seize  telegraph  stations 
and  obtain  such  news  as  he  desired  and  move 
011  to  another  field  of  activity;  Northern  sympa- 
thizers would  lose  their  cotton  and  their  other 
crops  and  stub  property  as  could  Itc  carried 
away.  His  character  was  such  as  to  excite  the 
most  widely  different  emotions  in  the  bosoms  of 
his  friends  and  his  enemies.  To  the  former  he 
was  Prince  Rupert  himself  and  to  the  latter  he 
was  Captain  Kidd  reincarnated.  There  can  Ik- 
no  question,  however,  that  among  his  daredevil 
young  "rough-riders"  were  many  of  the  l*st 
people  of  Kentucky  and  the  progress  of  his  band 
through  the  State  was  usually  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm by  his  friends  and  ncighliors. 

The  first  excitement  of  the  war  had  died  down, 
tlie  defeats  had  become  as  familiar  as  victories 
and  calls  for  troops  had  been  repealed  with  em- 
barrassing frequency,  when  suddenly  the  news 
came  that  John  Morgan  was  in  Kentuckv.  I!v 
Friday  evening,  the  1 1  tit  of  July.  1862.  it  was 
known  that  Tompkinsville  with  its  entire  garri- 
son bad  tiecn  taken  and  the  prisoners  paroled. 
Immediately  afterward  he  was  at  Glasgow  and 
communication  between  1-ouisv'llc  and  Nashville 
was  cut  off.  A  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
Kentuckians  to  arise  in  behalf  of  the  South 
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added  to  the  excitement.  By  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  it  was  reported  that  Morgan  was  "march- 
ing on  to  Lexington  and  General  Boyle,  com- 
manding at  that  time  in  Kentucky,  telegraphed 
to  Mayor  Hatch  for  militia  to  assist  him.  <  )n 
the  i  jth  of  July  a  public  meeting  was  called  and 
by  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  several  thousand 
citizens  met  in  the  Fifth  street  market  space  to 
hear  the  alarming  despatches  from  Boyle.  As 
was  usual  in  such  cases,  these  did  not  always  ac- 
cord with  each  other.  In  one,  Morgan's  troops 
numbered  .>,8oo  and  in  another  1.500.  He  had 
burned  Perry  vtlle  ami  was  marching  on  to  Dan- 
ville, lie  was  perilously  near  Louisville  and 
Boyle  must  defend  that  city,  which  left  I.exing- 
lon  to  the  care  of  Cincinnati.  Speeches  were 
made  by  the  mayor  and  other  prominent  citizens 
and  final! v  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mayor 
Hatch.  George  F.  IV.gh,  Joshua  H.  Bates,  Miles 
Greenwood,  j.  B.  Stallo.  J.  \V.  Hartwell,  Peter 
Gibson  ami  Thomas  J.  Gallagher,  was  appointed 
to  take  some  action  looking  to  the  protection  of 
the  city.  Governor  Tod  ordered  down  a  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms  ami  the  convalescent  soldiers 
from  Gam])  Deiinison  and  ("amp  (."base.  Two 
hundred  men  of  the  52nd  <  >hio  arrived  a  little 
later  and  the  city  soon  took  on  the  appearance 
of  war.  The  streets  were  thronged  all  night  and 
bv  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was  thought 
that  the  time  had  come  for  more  speechmaking. 
George  E.  Pugh.  Benjamin  Eggleston  and 
Thomas  J.  Gallagher  addressed  the  throng  in  the 
Fifth  street  market  space.  Charles  F.  Wilstach 
and  F'li  C.  Baldwin  took  charge  of  the  matter  of 
f<iod  for  volunteer  companies,  which  it  was  de- 
termined to  organize,  and  the  City  Council  ap- 
propriated $5,000  and  agreed  to  pay  any  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  by  the  committees  ap- 
pointed at  the  public  meetings.  In  the  after- 
noon some  eleven  hundred  men  from  Camp 
Chase,  soldiers  of  the  85th  and  80th  Ohio,  passed 
through  on  their  way  to  Levington :  a  special 
train  carried  the  police  force  under  Colonel  Dud- 
ley, their  chief,  and  a  companv  of  artillery  with 
a  single  gun  organized  from  the  fire  department 
bv  Capt.  William  Glass.  The  news  that  a  brother 
of  John  Morgan  was  stopping  at  one  of  the 
hotels  added  to  the  excitement  but  as  he  pro- 
duced a  pass  from  General  Boyle  he  was  simply 
detained.  Permission  was  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  use  some  cannon,  which 
Miles  Greenwood  was  casting  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  ammunition  for  them  was  furnished 
bv  Governor  Morton  of  Indiana  as  the  author- 
ities of  Columbus  declined  to  supply  it  without 
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the  requisition  of  a  United  States  officer.  The 
press,  as  well  as  the  people,  lost  its  head  and 
advised  the  troops  to  take  few  prisoners,  the 
fewer  the  better,  as  Morgan's  men  were  not  sol- 
diers but  freebooters,  thieves  and  murderers  and 
should  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  a  statement  en- 
tirely without  justification.  So  able  a  writer  as 
John  C.  Ropes  speaks  of  this  raid  as  being  jus- 
tifiable on  the  plainest  principles  of  warfare. 
For  a  day  or  so.  Morgan  was  expected  each  mo- 
ment to  appear  on  the  top  of  the  Kentucky  hills 
across  the  river  but  as  he  did  not  come  the  alarm 
abated  for  a  time.  Then  came  the  news  that 
he  was  once  more  advancing.  Ex-Governor  Den- 
nison  was  sent  to  C  incinnati  by  Governor  Toe! 
to  consult  with  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  went 
on  to  Frankfort  to  inspect  the  Ohio  troops  there. 

In  the  meantime  the  absence  of  the  jjolice  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  disorderly  crowds  of 
the  city.  The  old  trouble  between  the  Irish 
and  negroes  broke  out  again  and  as  a  result  of 
the  riot  some  houses  were  burned  and  a  few 
people  Injured.  A  meeting  of  the  property  own- 
ers and  leading  citizens  was  hastily  called  at 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  and  here  measures 
were  taken  to  organize  a  patrol  force  of  one 
thousand  men  to  take  charge  of  the  city  during 
the  absence  of  the  police.  The  measures  adopt- 
ed were  efficacious  and  the  riot  soon  ceased. 

Meanwhile  John  Morgan  kept  marching  on. 
On  the  Sunday,  which  bad  been  the  scene  of 
so  much  excitement  in  Cincinnati,  he  entered 
Harrodshurg.  After  making  a  feint  towards 
Frankfort  he  hurried  to  Lexington,  burning 
bridges  on  bis  way  to  keep  reinforcements  from 
gathering  to  opjjosc  him.  His  marching  was 
rapid,  covering  300  to  400  miles  in  eight  days 
and  on  Monday  morning  he  was  within  15  miles 
of  Frankfort  ami  by  nightfall  at  Versailles.  At 
Midway,  between  Frankfort  and  Lexington,  he 
took  possession  of  a  telegraph  office  and  obtained 
such  information  as  he  desired  as  to  the  plans 
of  the  Union  officers  in  his  neighborhood  and  at 
Cincinnati.  From  this  point  he  sent  some  forged 
telegrams  to  Lexington,  with  the  statement  that 
Morgan  was  then  driving  back  the  picket  line 
at  Frankfort.  He  hastened  to  Georgetown  with- 
in easy  reach  of  Frankfort  and  Lexington,  where 
he  rested  for  a  few  days.  He  seems  to  have 
bad  no  thought  of  attacking  Lexington  as  it 
was  t(x>  strongly  garrisoned  but  his  real  purpose 
was  to  bewilder  his  enemies.  He  made  a  dash 
upon  Cvnthiana.  garrisoned  bv  500  men.  includ- 
ing Captain  Glass'  firemen.  After  a  little*  fight- 
ing, he  took  possession  of  the  celebrated  gun  and 
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the  firemen, — 420  prisoners  in  all  with  several 
hundred  horses  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores. 
He  imcmdiatelv  appeared  he  fore  i'aris,  where 
he  was  met  hy  a  deputation  of  citizens  hastening 
to  surrender  to  him.  Hearing  that  the  forces 
from  Lexington  were  coming  after  him  under 
(icn.  Green  Clay  Smith,  he  leisurely  marched 
through  Winchester.  Richmond,  Crab  Orchard 
and  Somerset,  ending  his  campaign  with  300 
mole  men  than  lie  had  at  the  outset.  During 
(his  raid  lie  captured  ahout  as  many  men  as  con- 
stituted his  own  force  (most  of  whom  he  released 
on  parole)  and  destroyed  the  government  anus 
and  stores  in  17  towns.  During  this  swinging 
around  the  circle.  Cincinnati  passed  through 
several  periods  of  excitement.  A  puhlic  meet- 
ing in  the  Court  street  market  space  was  ad- 
dressed hy  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  who  had  been  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  with  an  ear- 
nest appeal  for  rapid  enlistments.  <  >lhcr  citi- 
zens had  s]H>kcn  to  the  same  effect.  The  City 
Council  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  a  body. 
Much  discussion  arose  over  the  question  of  Ikjiiii- 
ties  for  volunteers  and  over  $5,000  was  sub- 
scribed for  this  purpose  by  leading  citizens.  Two 
regiments  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Reserves 
were  formed  for  service  in  emergencies  and  prep- 
arations were  made  to  withstand  an  attack. 
I  ;pon  the  request  of  the  mayor  and  others,  Col- 
onel Ihirbank  was  apj>ointcd  for  a  time  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  city.  However,  as  Morgan 
had  retired  without  making  any  serious  menace 
upon  the  city,  affairs  resumed  their  natural  con- 
dition and  all  was  quiet  along  the  Ohio. 

The  funeral  of  Robert  L.  McCook,  who  had 
been  murdered  hy  guerrillas,  while  being  carried 
in  an  ambulance  near  Salem,  Alabama,  occurred 
August  11,  iSnj,  and  was  the  occasion  of  uni- 
versal mourning.  McCook  was  one  of  the  cele- 
brated fighting  Mc Cooks,  the  fourth  son  of  Maj. 
Daniel  McCook.  This  family,  it  will  be  re- 
incmbcrcd,  furnished  15  soldiers,  all  commis- 
sioned officers,  with  the  exception  of  one,  to  the 
service  of  the  I'nion.  The  one  exception, 
(liarles.  a  boy  less  than  iK  years  of  age,  had 
been  offered  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the 
regular  army  but  declined  it.  preferring  the 
service  of  a  volunteer.  He  left  the  freshman 
class  at  Ketivon  College  for  the  field  of  battle 
and  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  I  bill  Run. 
Rohcrt  L.  McCook  had.  been  the  partner  of 
Judge  Stallo  but  as  has  already  been  stated 
formed  the  N'inth  Ohio  from  the  German  citizens 
•  ■f  Cincinnati.  He  was  in  command  of  a  brigade 
in  West  Virginia  under  McChllan.    He  after- 


wards took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  continued  to 
command  his  brigade  even  at  a  time  when  his 
wound  was  so  severe  that  he  was  unable  to 
mount  a  horse.  He  became  a  major-general  and 
received  the  command  of  a  division.  His  mur- 
der which  took  place  August  6,  i8»«j,  was  one 
of  the  most  brutal  acts  of  the  Southern  guerrillas 
1  during  the  war.  He  was  shot  in  his  bed  in  the 
ambulance  wagon  where  he  was  lying  undressed 
unable  to  rise.  The  death  of  this  brilliant  young 
major-general,  not  yet  35  years  of  age,  ami 
imiler  such  circumstances,  aroused  intense  feel- 
ing throughout  the  country.  He  was  buried  in 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery  ;  after  the  war  his  sol- 
diers and  friends  erected  the  monument  which 
standing  in  Washington  Park  is  so  familiar  to 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati. 

KIKI5Y  smith. 

Morgan  s  first  raid  was  a  forerunner  of  Kirby 
Smith's  threatened  siege  of  the  city.  The  sum- 
mer of  iKoj  was  certainly  a  gloomy  one  through- 
out the  country  am!  Cincinnati  at  the  tbrcsh- 
hold  of  the  seat  of  war  was  particularly  despond- 
ent. McClellan's  philandering  in  the  Peninsula 
had  liecti  stopped.  Pope  had  proved  himself  un- 
satisfactory, Chattanooga  was  in  the  hands  of 
P.ragg  and  Cincinnati  it  had  been  proved  was 
subject  to  invasion  at  any  moment.  'Hie  news 
came  that  Kirby  Smith  had  left  Knoxville  and 
with  1.200  soldiers  and  30  or  40  pieces  of  artil- 
lery had  marched  straight  for  Kentucky.  He 
passed  the  Federal  forces  at  Cumberland  Gap 
and  marched  until  he  reached  a  point  15  miles 
from  Richmond  ln-fore  he  met  with  any  opjiosi- 
tion  of  any  consequence.  Here  he  drove  before 
him  a  cavalry  regiment  which  hurried  back  to 
Richmond  and  Lexington  with  the  first  authen- 
tic news  of  his  approach.  Almost  on  the  heels 
of  the  fugitives  came  the  pursuers  and  on  Au- 
gust 2<>lh  he  scattered  the  few  raw  militia  that 
were  put  forward  to  oppose  him.  General  Man- 
son,  who  commanded  the  Federal  troops,  formed 
line  after  line  only  to  see  each  broken  and  driven 
back  as  Smith's  troops  charged.  Finally  the 
rou(  became  complete.  Whole  regiments  were 
captured  ami  imnr.-diately  paroled  and  every 
mad.  lane  and  by-way  leading  into  Lexington 
was  fdled  with  fugitives  or  paroled  prisoners  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  disaster  at  their  doors.  Maj- 
Gen.  H.  G.  Wright,  an  able  and  experienced 
officer  who  had  been  put  in  command  of  the 
new  department  consisting  of  Kentucky  and  the 
States  north  of  it.  instituted  August  19th  under 
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the  name  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  saw 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hoWl  Lexington  and  he 
immediately  evacuated  the  place  and  fell  hack 
on  Louisville.  The  railroads  hurried  their  stock 
to  the  Cincinnati  end  of  the  road  and  it  was 
thought  that  here  too  would  come  the  Federal 
army  defeated  at  Richmond.  On  September  1st 
the  news  came  that  Gen.  Kirhy  Smith  with  his 
arms  had  entered  Lexington  in  triumph  and  had 
(teen  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
Southern  sympathisers,  many  of  whom  up  to 
this  lime  had  kept  their  feelings  to  themselves. 

The  people  of  the  city  thronged  the  streets  and 
shouted  their  welcome  from  every  door  and 
window.  The  hells  of  the  city  were  rung  and 
tin  town  gave  itself  up  to  rejoicing.  This  fact 
together  with  the  information  that  the  troops 
had  retreated  to  Louisville  threw  Cincinnati  into 
consternation. 

"Hie  news  of  the  battle  of  Richmond  reached 
this  city  late  Saturday  night.  August  30th.  At 
first   its   rial  significance  was  not  understood. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  and  others  made  prep- 
arations to  give  relief  to  the  wounded  and  the 
papers  discussed  the  management  of  the  liattlc. 
All  the  amateur  war  critics  of  the  town  collected 
together  Sunday  afternoon  and  spent  their  time 
in  criticising  Ilnell. 

I.l-W   WAI.I.ACT.   IN  COMMAND. 

I'.y  Monday  afternoon  it  was  known  that  there 
were  no  troops  between  Kirby  Smith  and  Cin- 
cinnati and  that  that  conqueror  was  already  be- 
ing received  with  enthusiasm  in  Lexington.  The 
pen  of  man  would  not  suffice  to  describe  the  sud- 
den shock  that  had  come  upon  the  people.  What 
had  so  long  been  feared  had  come  to  pass  and 
the  rich  Queen  City  of  the  West  was  almost  in 
the  hands  of  the  victorious  marauders  from  the 
South.  Something  bad  to  he  done  and  done  at 
once.  The  Council  of  course  met  and  passed 
resolutions  pledging  the  faith  of  the  city  to  pay 
e\|>enses.  The  mayor  was  authorized  to  sus- 
pend business  and  summon  every  person  within 
the  city  whether  alien  or  citizen  to  its  defense. 
( icncral  Wright  wis  assured  of  the  desire  of 
every  one  within  the  limits  of  the  city  to  assist 
in  its  protection.  I'.y  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing the  man  who  was  to  save  Cincinnati,  even 
at  the  expense  of  much  adverse  citicism.  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace,  presented  himself  and  was  met 
at  the  ['.timet  House  by  the  mayors  of  the 
three  cities.  Cincinnati.  Covington  and  Newport. 
Wallace  was  known  as  a  vigorous,  active,  young 
volunteer  officer  never  afraid  to  take  rcs|>onsi- 
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liility  and  entirely  confident  of  his  own  resources. 
He  had  risen  to  the  highest  rank  attainable  in 
the  army.  He  was  supposed  to  be  as  well  quali- 
fied as  any  man  in  the  service  to  cope  with  such 
a  situation. 

M  AK'I'I  Al.  LAW  rkOCLAIMKO. 

Uv  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  after  the  con- 
ference with  the  mayors  and  a  few  army  offi- 
cers in  the  towns,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
which  placed  the  city  under  martial  law  and  to 
which,  severe  as  it  may  seem,  the  city  was  in 
a  large  measure  indebted  for  its  preservation. 
This  proclamation  which  was  read  by  the  citi- 
zens at  their  breakfast  tables  was  as  follows: 

"PKOCI.AM  ATION." 

•  The  undersigned,  by  order  of  Major-( ien- 
eral Wright,  assumes  command  of  Cincinnati. 
Covington  and  Newport. 

"  It  is  but  fair  to  inform  the  citizens  that  an 
active,  daring  and  powerful  enemy,  threatens 
them  with  every  consequence  of  war:  yet  the 
cities  must  be  defended,  and  their  inhabitants 
must  assist  in  preparations.  Patriotism,  duty, 
honor,  sclf-prescrvalion,  call  them  to  the  labor, 
and  it  must  be  performed  equally  by  all  citi- 
zens. 

"First.  All  business  must  be  suspended.  At 
nine  o'clock  to-day  every  business  house  must 
be  closed. 

"Second.  L'mler  the  direction  of  the  Mayor, 
the  citizens  must,  within  an  hour  after  the  suspen- 
sion of  business  ('ten  o'clock  A.  M.t.  assemble 
in  convenient  public  places  ready  for  orders. 
As  soon  as  possible  they  will  then  be  assigned 
to  their  work.  This  labor  ought  to  be  that  of 
love,  and  the  undersigned  trusts  and  Indie ves  it 
will  be  so.  Anyhow,  it  must  Ik-  done.  The  will- 
ing shall  he  properly  credited,  the  unwilling 
promptly  visited.  The  principle  adopted  is  citi 
/.ens  for  the  labor,  soldiers  for  the  battle. 

"Third.  The  fcrry-lxvits  will  cease  plying  the 
river  after  four  o'clock  A.  M..  until  further  or- 
ders. 

"Martial  law  is  hereby  proclaimed  in  the  three 
cities ;  but  until  thev  can  he  relieved  by  the  mili- 
tary, the  injunctions  of  this  proclamation  will  Ik- 
executed  bv  the  police. 

"Lewis  Wallace, 
" Major-Ccm'ra!  Commanding." 

The  scenes  which  followed  have  been  described 
bv  many  who  look  part  in  them.  T.  P.uchanan 
Read,  the  |H>ct.  a  volunteer  aide  under  General 
Wallace,  tells  us  that  the  people  rose  to  swell 
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the  ranks  and  crowded  into  the  trenches  with 
alacrity.  Maj.  J.  V.  Guthrie  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  working  parties  and  Maj.  Malcolm  Mc- 
Dowell commanded  the  citizen  soldiers.  Of 
course  there  were  a  few  timid  creatures  who 
feared  to  obey  the  summons.  Some  were  affect- 
ed by  sudden  illness  and  had  to  be  hunted  out 
from  back  kitchens,  garrets,  cellars,  closets  and 
from  under  beds  by  armed  men  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets. ( >ne  lover  of  peace  was  found  dressed  in 
his  wife's  clothes  scrubbing  at  the  wash  tub;  he 
did  excellent  work  in  the  trenches.  Men  of 
every  class,  bankers,  lawyers,  merchants,  artists 
and  poets  all  took  their  turn  with  musket,  pick 
or  spade.  Mr.  Howe,  the  venerable  historian, 
tells  us  that  on  the  morning  after  the  city  was 
put  under  martial  law  he  found  the  streets  full 
of  armed  police  in  army  blue  who  compelled  all 
without  respect  to  age  to  report  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  their  respective  districts  for  enrollment. 
At  every  corner  stood  a  sentinel  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  traverse  the  streets  without  a  pass. 
The  Irish  police  seemed  particularly  vigilant  in 
handling  their  old  enemies  the  colored  men.  Al- 
though the  negroes  had  been  among  the  first 
to  volunteer  their  services  to  the  mayor,  they 
were  hauled  from  hotels,  barber  shops  and  other 
working  places  bare-headed  and  at  times  half 
dressed  and  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
into  the  squads  preparing  for  the  drill.  The 
negroes  afterwards  were  organized  into  a  work- 
ing brigade  and  did  most  effective  service  in 
the  trenches  back  of  Newport  under  the  control 
and  leadership  of  Judge  William  M.  Dickson. 
The  landlord  of  the  famous  Dumas  House,  the 
retreat  for  so  many  colored  people.  Colonel  Har- 
lan, led  the  corps  down  to  Broadway  on  its  daily 
march  to  labor  and.  rough-clad  and  vari-colored 
as  they  were,  they  were  never  surpassed  in  the 
contribution  they  made  to  the  preservation  of 
the  town.  Breastworks,  rifle-pits  and  redoubts 
were  hastily  traced  out  hack  of  Newport  and 
Covington  and  there  guns  were  mounted  and 
pickets  thrown  out.  By  daybreak  of  the  second 
day  a  (tontoon  bridge  stretched  from  Cincinnati 
to  Covington  and  wagons  filled  with  lumber  and 
other  materials  were  crossing  the  bosom  of  the 
Ohio. 

THE  MARCH   OK  THE  SOflRKKL   IU  NTKKS. 

Governor  Tod  had  hurried  to  the  scene 
of  danger  at  the  earliest  warning  and  immed- 
iately wired  his  adjutant  general  to  send  alf 
available  troops  without  delay,  lie  also  ordered 
5.000  stand  of  arms  with  50  rounds  of  ammuni- 


tion and  other  ammunition  for  guns  of  different 
character.  I  lis  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
the  border  warned  them  of  the  threatened  in- 
vasion and  recommended  that  all  loyal  men  in 
the  different  counties  form  thcm.-elves  into  mili- 
tary companies  and  regiments  to  beat  back  the 
enemy.  They  were  directed  to  gather  up  the 
arms  in  the  counties  and  furnish  themselves  with 
ammunition  and  were  told  that  the  service  would 
be  of  a  few  days'  duration  and  that  the  soil  of 
(  >hio  must  not  be  invaded  by  the  enemies  of  the 
government.  Governor  Tod  sent  reassuring  tele- 
grams to  Secretary  Stanton  expressing  confi- 
dence that  the  Kobe  I  force  would  be  successfully 
met  and  he  ordered  the  Little  Miami  Railroad 
guarded  as  far  up  as  Xenia.  The  response  from 
the  various  counties  was  instantaneous.  Preble, 
Butler.  Warren,  Greene.  Franklin  and  many 
others  telegraphed  offers  of  nun  and  by  night 
of  September  2nd  the  Governor  answered  that 
}  all  armed  men  woidd  be  received.  They  were 
•  directed  to  report  at  Cincinnati  to  General  Wal- 
lace, as  late  as  the  5th.  Railroad  companies  were 
instructed  to  pass  such  men  at  the  expense  of  the 
Slate,  while  tniops  residing  in  I  he  river  counties 
were  directed  to  remain  at  home  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  own  neighborhood.  By  daybreak 
of  SeptemlkM'  3rd  l>egan  the  advance  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  bodies  of  armed  men  known 
since  the  days  of  the  Crusades.  An  almost  end- 
less stream  of  sturdy  men  coming  in  files  and  in- 
dividually, in  all  kinds  of  costumes  and  armed 
with  all  kinds  of  firearms,  but  usually  the  deadly 
rirle.  poured  in  from  the  rural  districts  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  These  were  the  famous  Squirrel 
Hunters,  so  long  celebrated  in  verse  and  song 
The  church  and  tire  bells  were  rung  throughout 
(he  State  and  mounted  men  carried  the  news  in 
every  direction.  The  scenes  of  the  Revolution 
with  the  gathering  of  the  "Minute  Men"  were 
rivaled  bv  these  (  mio  farmers.  It  seemed,  says 
one  writer,  "as  if  the  whole  State  of  Ohio  were 
peopled  only  with  hunters  and  that  the  spirit 
of  Daniel  Boon  stood  upon  the  hills  beckoning 
them  into  Kentucky.  The  pontoon  bridge  over 
the  Ohio  which  had  been  begun  and  completed 
between  sundown  and  sundown  groaned  clay  and 
night  with  the  perpetual  stream  of  life  all  setting 
southward.  In  three  days  there  were  ten  miles 
of  intrenchments  lining  the  Kentucky  hills  mak 
ing  a  semicircle  from  the  river  above  the  city 
to  the  bank*  of  the  river  below  •  and  these  were 
thickly  manned  from  end  to  end  and  made  ter- 
rible to  the  astonished  enemy  by  black  and  frown- 
ing cannon.    The  city  above  and  below  was  wetl 
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protected  by  a  flotilla  of  gun -boats  impro- 
vised from  the  swarm  of  steamers  which  lay  at 
the  wharves." 

The  pontoon  bridge  which  had  been  built  un- 
der the  direction  of  Wesley  M.  Cameron  from 
coal  barges  anchored  firmly  in  position  side  by 
side  and  covered  with  timbers  and  bridge  planks, 
was  wide  enough  for  four  wagons  to  pass  abreast 
and  for  two  whole  days  the  stream  of  men  and 
teams  passing  over  this  novel  structure  was  con- 
tinuous. The  Squirrel  Hunters  as  they  arrived 
at  the  different  depots  were  taken  to  the  Fifth 
street  market  house  where  they  were  fed  at  the 
expense  of  the  citizens  and  from  this  point  they 
were  hurried  to  the  front.  By  September  5th 
the  (iovernor  announced  that  no  more  volunteers 
would  be  needed.  He  had  already  telegraphed 
( ieneral  Wright  the  day  before  of  the  sending 
forward  of  20  regiments  and  that  21  more  were 
in  process  of  organization.  About  15.000  men 
il  is  supposed  had  assembled  for  the  defense  of 
the  city  by  this  time  and  the  gathering  was  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  proclamation  which  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  from  Columbus  as  follows: 

"Coi.l'm  nus.  September  5.  1862. 
"To  the  Press: 

"The  response  to  my  proclamation  asking  vol- 
unteers for  the  protection  of  Cincinnati  was  most 
noble  and  generous.  All  may  feel  proud  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  people  of  Ohio.  Nn  more  vol- 
unteers are  required  for  the  protection  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Those  now  there  may  be  expected  home 
in  a  few  days.  I  advise  that  the  military  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  State,  formed  within 
the  past  few  days.  Ik  kept  up.  and  that  the  mem- 
bers meet  at  least  once  a  week  for  drill.  Re- 
cruiting for  the  old  regiments  is  progressing 
quite  satisfactorily,  and  with  continued  effort 
there  is  reason  to  believe  'hat  the  requisite  num- 
ber mav  be  obtained  hy  the  fifteenth  instant.  For 
die  want  of  proper  accommodations  at  this  point, 
recruiting  officers  are  directed  to  report  their 
men  at  the  camp  nearest  their  locality,  where 
they  will  remain  until  provision  can  be  made 
for  their  removal.  Commanding  officers  of  the 
several  camps  will  see  that  every  facility  is  given 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  these  recruits. 

"David  Tod.  Governor." 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  more  volunteers  were 
needed,  the  work  of  those  already  in  the  ranks 
ilid  not  cease.  Judge  Dickson's  negro  brigade 
continued  piling  up  fortifications  and  3.000  white 
citizens  of  every  rank  and  station  in  life  handled 


the  spade  by  the  side  of  the  negroes,  each  earn- 
ing his  promised  dollar  a  day.  The  militia  or- 
ganizations were  kept  up  and  the  drilling  con- 
tinued without  interruption.  The  trenches  were 
regularly  manned,  picket  lines  were  thrown  out 
and  a  scouting  service  organized. 

Whatever  Kirby  Smith  might  have  done  hail 
he  approached  Cincinnati  with  the  same  dash, 
that  had  characterized  his  movements  at  Lex- 
j  ington,  his  delay  of  a  few  days  put  this  city  out 
;  of  danger.  It  is  now  well  known  that  he  was 
never  ordered  to  attack  the  city  but  merely  to 
make  a  demonstration  against  it.  Of  course 
this  was  not  known  at  the  time  and  for  a  day 
or  so  the  citizens  were  in  momentary  expectation 
of  an  assault.  As  this  did  not  come,  some  of  the 
citizens  became  restive  under  the  measure  which 
had  been  provided  for  their  protection.  Tlie  ces- 
sation of  business  was  regarded  as  a  hardship 
and  the  closing  of  the  schools,  bake  shops  and 
drug  stores  was  of  course  an  oversight.  This 
was  corrected  by  the  issuing  of  an  order  of  the 
niavor,  relaxing  somewhat  the  strictness  of  the 
original  order.  This  was  done  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  General  Wallace  and  read  as  follows: 

"First.  The  banks  and  bankers  of  this  city 
will  be  permitted  to  open  their  offices  from  one 
to  two  P.  M. 

"Second.  Rakers  are  allowed  to  pursue  their 
business. 

"Third.  Physicians  are  allowed  to  attend 
their  patients. 

"Fourth.  Employes  of  newspapers  are  allowed 
to  pursue  their  business. 

"Fifth.  Funerals  are  permitted,  but  only 
mourners  are  allowed  to  leave  the  city. 

"Sixth.  All  coffee-houses  and  places  where 
intoxicafing  liquors  are  sold,  are  to  Ik-  closed 
and  kept  closed. 

"Seventh.  Fating  and  drinking-houses  are  to 
close  and  keep  closed. 

"Eighth.  AM  places  of  amusement  are  to 
close  and  keep  closed. 

"Xinth.  All  drug-stores  and  apothecaries  are 
permitted  to  keep  open  and  do  their  ordinary 
business. 

"George  Hatch,  Mayor  of  Cincinnati." 
The  Evening  Times  newspaper  took  occasion 
to  criticise  General  Wallace  in  his  preparations 
and  concluded  the  communication  by  denounc- 
ing the  whole  business  as  a  big  scare.  Within 
an  hour  or  two  General  Wallace  suppressed  the 
paper  but  shortly  afterwards  revoked  his  order 
to  this  effect  and  the  Times  appeared  the  next 
day  as  usual. 
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On  September  (ith.  General  Wallace  was  re- 
lieved <>f  tlie  command  of  Cincinnati  ami  sent 
across  the  river  to  take  charge  of  the  defenses 
and  on  friis  day  another  order  was  issued,  |kt-  | 
milling  the  resumption  of  all  lawful  business,  j 
excepting  the  sale  of  liquor,  until  the  hour  of 
four  P.M.  daily.  Druggists,  manufacturers  of 
bread  stutTs.  provision  dealers,  railroad,  ex- 
press and  transfer  companies  and  persons  con- 
nected with  the  public  press  and  all  persons  do- 
ing business  with  the  government  were  permitted 
to  pursue  their  vocations  without  interruption. 
This  order  was  issued  by  X.  H.  McLean,  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  and  chief  of  staff,  by  com- 
mand of  Major-*  icneral  Wright. 

With  the  resumption  of  business,  the  city  pre- 
sented a  less  warbl  e  aspect  and  the  conviction 
became  stronger  that  there  had  been  no  real 
occasion  for  alarm.  Once  more  there  came  an 
awakening.  Henry  Howe  tell-  us  that  he  with 
others  of  his  own  guard  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
ilav  night.  September  ejth,  were  at  an  improvised 
armory  in  the  old  American  Express  Building 
on  Third  near  Broadway.  It  was  a  starlight 
night  and  the  air  was  soft  and  balmy  and  every- 
thing seemed  jieaceiul.  Three  hours  after  mid- 
night  there  suddenlv  shot  high  in  the  air,  from 
a  signal  tower  three  blocks  to  the  east,  a  rocket. 
This  was  followed  by  the  pealing  of  the  fire  Mis. 
A  little  later  John  i).  Caldwell,  the  well  known 
pioneer,  passed  him  and  gave  him  the  news  that 
Kirby  Smith  was  advancing  on  the  city  and  that 
the  military  were  to  muster  on  the  landing  and 
cross  the  river  at  sunrise.  It  was  not  Kirby 
Smith  but  Cent  ral  Heath  with  a  detachment  of 
Confederates  probably  a  little  more  than  10.000 
in  number,  but  the  news  of  this  movement  was 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  whole  State.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  September  loth.  Governor  Tod  noti- 
fied the  people  of  Northern  Ohio  of  a  telegram 
from  General  Wright  received  at  two  o'clock 
that  morning.  He  directed  that  all  armed  men 
be  sent  immediately  to  Cincinnati.  By  six  o'clock 
in  the'  morning  the  militia  began  crossing  the 
river.  The'  Public  Landing  was  crowded  with 
armed  citizens  in  companies  and  regiments  while 
the  steamboats,  some  of  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  gun-boats,  were  receiving  bales  of 
hay  for  bulwark*.  Tlie  pontoon  bridge  was  a 
moving  panorama  of  new  ly  made  warriors  and 
wagons  of  ammunition  burning  to  the  hills 
Ixvond  which  were  the  foe.  As  the  soldiers 
passed  through  Covington,  they  were  greeted 
with  silence.  There  were  no  smiles  and  no 
cheers  in  this  tow  n  which  had  furnished  so  many 


recruits  to  the  Southern  armies.  No  better  ac- 
count of  this  last  outpouring  to  the  South  can 
be  given  than  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Howe.  His 
|  experience  was  that  ot  thousands  of  others  who 
j  were  equally  unused  to  the  hardships  of  war. 
To  him  the  way  up  the  hills  seemed  to  have  no 
ending  and  the  boiling  September  sun  poured 
upon  them  like  a  furnace.  C  louds  of  limestone 
dust  from  the  road  filled  their  nostrils  and 
throats  and  made  them  look  like  a  party  of 
millers.  The  universal  cry  was  for  water,  none 
of  which  was  at  band.  When  tiny  reached  the 
top  of  the  hills  about  500  fir!  above  the  ( )hio. 
the  regiment  halted  and  broke  ranks  while  the 
officers  galloped  ahead.  Within  five  minutes 
they  came  cantering  back  with  the  order  to  fall 
into  line  quickly.  The  colonel  called  "You  are 
now  going  into  battle!  The  enemy  are  advanc- 
ing! You  will  receive  sixtv  rounds  of  car- 
tridges! Do  your  duty,  men!  Do  vour  dutv!" 
This  was  suspected  by  some  as  a  ruse  to  test 
the  courage  but  no  sign  of  humor  was  visible 
among  the  men  gathered  around.  The  only 
aspect  was  that  of  weary  faces,  dirty,  sweaty 
and  blowzy  with  the  burning  heat.  (  )ne  of  the 
captains  directed  Ins  men  to  put  in  the  ball  first 
and  powder  on  top.  Fortunately  some  one  whis- 
]x-rcd  into  his  ear  and  he  announced:  "Gentle- 
men 1  was  mistaken  :  you  must  put  the  powder 
in  first  and  ball  on  top!"  This  was  a  specimen 
of  the  officers  of  that  mode)  company.  They 
pressed  forward  again  until  thev  reached  the  line 
of  earthworks  with  Port  Mitchel  on  the  right 
and  rillc-pits  extending  for  hundreds  of  vards 
on  the  left.  The  forts  and  pits  were  filled  with 
armed  citizens  and  but  few  green  soldiers  in 
their  new  uniforms  Here  Mr.  Howe  was  greet- 
ed by  a  fellow  private  and  in  the  person  of  a  tall 
and  slender  person  in  glasses  he  recognized  his 
attorney.  John  W.  Herron.  In  front  about  a 
mile  away  was  the  forest  and  here  were  sup- 
posed to  lie  concealed  the  unknown  thousands 
of  the  war  experienced  foe.  The  tired  and  dusty 
men  waited  for  hours  in  expectation  of  an  at- 
tack, too  exhausted  to  fight  or  even  tt>  run.  Thev 
were  moved  alnmt  from  place  to  place  always 
in  plain  view  of  the  threatening  forest.  When 
night  came  on  thev  were  obliged  to  extinguish 
their  camp  fires  and  they  slept  oi»  hay  in  the 
open  air  with  their  loaded  muskets  at  their 
sides  and  with  doubted  guards  and  pickets.  Re- 
veille sounded  at  four  o'clock  and  from  that  earlv 
hour  thev  lay  lichind  the  fence,  regiments  to 
the  right  of  them  and  more  in  the  rifle-pits  and 
far  beyond  the  artillery  in  Fort  Mitchel.    It  was 
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not  all  play  as  the  constant  picket  firing  going 
on  in  front  showed.  The  popping  of  the  guns 
continued  all  through  the  day  and  some  of  the 
nu  n  were  wounded  and  some  killed.  Once  in 
a  while  glimpses  of  skirmishers  were  had  in  the 
iieighlmrhood  of  the  woods.  A  furious  thunder- 
storm drove  the  inexperienced  soldiery  to  their 
tents  of  hlankcts  and  brushwood.  They  were 
all  soaked  to  the  skin  and  their  cartridges  were 
largely  destroyed.  Just  as  the  storm  was  clos- 
ing, a  tremendous  fusillade  was  heard  on  the 
right  and  the  officers  called  to  their  men  to  turn 
out  as  the  cticnn  were  upon  them.  Fortunately 
this  proved  to  he  a  false  alarm  and  the  only  re- 
sult was  the  driving  hack  of  their  own  sentinels 
anxious  to  escape  their  careless  liring. 

As  a  matter  of-  fact  the  attack  never  came. 
<  .eneral  W  allace  gradually  pushed  the  Kel>el 
pickets  back  and  In  the  nth  those  in  authority 
knew  that  the  danger  was  over.  On  the  12th 
it  was  learned  that  the  enemy  had  hastily  re- 
treated and  on  tlte  13th  the  returning  march  of 
the  Squirrel  Hunters  began.  P»y  this  time  thou- 
sands of  regular  soldiers  had  been  pouring  into 
the  citv  and  had  spread  over  the  hills  and  the 
militia  were  no  longer  needed.  The  return  was 
an  ovation.  The  landing  was  black  with  men, 
women  and  children  and  the  crossing  of  the 
pontoon  bridge  was  accompanied  with  cheers 
ami  the  booming  of  cannon. 

The  sick  captain,  who  had  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  cholera  in  the  moments  preceding  the 
expected  attack  of  the  enemy,  had  now  recovered 
and  with  fleshly  shaven  face,  s]x>tless  collar, 
bright  uniform  and  with  drawn  sword  he  led  his 
dust  covered  soldiers  through  the  streets  and 
amid  cheers  of  the  multitude  smiled  to  the  ad- 
miring women  and  waving  of  kerchiefs.  Weary 
and  dirt  begrimed,  they  were  in  a  tedious,  cir- 
cuitous march  dulv  shown  off  by  their  officers 
to  all  their  lady  acquaintances  until  night  came 
to  their  relief,  kindly  covered  tlum  with  her 
mantle  and  stopped  the  tomfoolery.  "The  lambs 
led  forth  to  slaughter  thus  r  turned  safely  to 
their  fold  because  the  butcher  hadn't  come." 
(Howe's  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  p.  777.) 

l'v  Monday,  the  15th  of  September,  the  city 
resumed  its  accustomed  labors,  General  Wal- 
lace issued  a  farewell  proclamation  in  which  tie 
paid  the  citizens  1  well  deserved  compliment. 
Despite  the  criticisms  of  the  time,  it  is  now  clear 
that  the  city  owes  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  readiness  to  accept  rcsponsiiblity  ami 
his  determination  to  save  the  city  at  any  cost. 

The  enemy  had  remained  before  Cincinnati 


for  eight  days  and  at  no  time  exceeded  12,000  in 
utimlHT.  The  troops  were  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Heath,  l  ong  after  the 
war  Kirhy  Smith  said  that  of  course  he  could 
at  one  time  have  entered  Cincinnati  very  easily 
"hut  all  hell  could  not  have  got  him  out  again." 

During  the  siege  and  for  some  days  after 
wards  it  was  thought  that  the  enemy  might  really 
have  in  mind  the  crossing  of  the  river  at  some 
point  aliove  and  the  swooping  down  ii|H>n  the  city 
at  its  undefended  part.  C  ol.  P.asil  Ihike  had 
already  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river  at 
Augusta  but  was  driven  back  by  the  Home 
( iuards. 

The  operations  farther  south  where  ltuell  and 
F»ragg  were  watching  each  other  finally  recalled 
to  the  latter's  assistance  all  the  soldiers  of  the 
South  that  had  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  (  in 
ciniiati  and  this  city  was  relieved  from  any  fur- 
ther apprehension  until  the  following  summer. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  those  who 
held  official  position  at  this  time:  t  hi  the  staff 
of  General  Wallace. — chief  of  .staff,  Col.  I.  C. 
Klston.  Jr.:  chief  of  artillery.  Maj.  C.  M.'Wil- 
lard ;  aids-de-canip.  Captains  lames  M.  Rose. 
A.  J.  Ware.  Jr..  J.  F.  Troth.  A  G.  Sloo.  G.  P. 
I'ldgar.  F.  T.  Wallace:  volunteer  aides.  Col.  J. 
V.  Guthrie,  Lieut,  ("ol.  G.  W.  Xeff.  Majors  Mai 
eolm  McDowell.  P.  It  Dcnnisou,  Captains  James 
Thompson,  A.  S.  Hurt,  T.  P.uchanan  Read.  S. 
('  Krwin.  J.  J.  Henderson  and  J.  C.  I'.elman. 
Xegro  P.rigade, — commandant,  Judge  W.  M. 
Dickson.  Fatigue  forces, —  in  charge.  Col.  J.  V. 
Guthrie:  Camp  Mitchcl,-  Captain  Titus;  Camp 
Anderson.— Captain  Storms:  Camp  Shaler. 
Major  Winters.  River  defenses. — in  charge  of 
R.  M.  Corwine.  Commandant  at  Cincinnati. — 
Lieutenant-Colonel  I'urbank:  provost  marshal. — 
A.  E.  Jones.  In  charge  of  laborers  on  fortifica- 
tions,— Aaron  F.  Perry,  assisted  by  llenjaniin 
Kggltston.  Charles  Thomas  and  Thomas  Gilpin. 

The  total  number  of  Squirrel  Hunters  that  en- 
listed from  the  State  was  15.700  so  far  as  is 
known.  ( )f  these  504  were  from  Hamilton 
County.  Their  service -was  recognized  by  a  tele- 
gram to  Secretary  Stanton  to  the  effect  that 
the  Minute  Men  or  Squirrel  Hunters  had  re- 
sponded gloriously  to  the  call  for  the  defense 
of  Cincinnati  and  to  this  uprising  should  be 
attributed  the  retreat  The  Legislature  passed 
an  act  in  the  following  year  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  prepare  pro[>cr  discharges  for  the 
patriotic  men  of  the  State  who  had  responded 
to  the  calls  to  the  southern  border  to  repel  in- 
vaders and  who  would  be  known  in  history  as 
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the  Squirrel  Hunters  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
well  known  "Squirrel  Hunters'  Discharge"  was 
issued  by  the  State  under  the  approval  of  Gov- 
ernor David  Tod.  Governor  Tod's  enthusiasm 
carried  him  to  the  point  of  accompanying  each 
discharge  with  a  letter  reciting  the  enactment  of 
the  Legislature  and  pointing  out  that  hut  for 
the  gallant  services  of  the  corps  "Ohio  would 
have  been  invaded  by  a  band  of  pirates  deter- 
mined to  overthrow  the  liest  government  on 
earth,  our  wives  and  children  would  have  been 
violated  and  murdered,  ami  our  homes  plun- 
dered and  sacked."  Of  course  there  was  no  jus- 
tification whatever  for  any  such  statement.  The 
letter  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
discharge  might  not  be  final  and  therefore  that 
it  would  be  well  to  keep  the  old  gun  in  order, 
the  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch  supplied  and 
a  few  days'  cooked  rations  prepared  for  future 
contingencies.  The  contingency  arose  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  the  time  of  Morgan's  raid  through 
Southern  ( )hio.  (  For  a  full  account  of  the  siege 
of  Cincinnati  see  Reid's  Ohio  in  the  War.) 

THE  BLACK  BRIGADE. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  defense  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  the  organization  of  the  Black  Bri- 
gade, the  first  organization  of  the  colored  people 
of  the  North  actually  employed  for  military  pur- 
poses. An  account  of  this  written  by  Peter  H. 
(lark  was  published  in  1804  and  is  valuable  not 
only  for  the  narrative  of  events  but  for  the 
point  of  view,  that  of  an  educated  negro  living 
in  this  city  throughout  the  war.  Says  .Sir.  Clark: 
"The  city  of  Cincinnati  always  has  been,  and 
still  is.  pro-slavery.  Nowhere  has  the  prejudice 
against  colored  people  been  more  cruelly  mani- 
fested than  here.  Further  north  or  further 
south  the  feeling  is  not  so  intense:  hut  here  it 
almost  denies  him  the  right  of  existence.  For 
about  thirty  years  the  city  has,  at  intervals,  been 
disgraced  by  ferocious  outbursts  of  mob  violence 
against  the  colored  people  and  their  friends,  re- 
sulting frequently  in  loss  of  life,  and  always 
in  the  destruction  of  property.  [|  is  true  that 
anti-slavery  speakers  have  at  times  been  allowed 
free  utterance:  but  Cincinnati  is  a  commercial 
as  well  as  a  pro-slavery  city.  Abolition  buyers 
from  the  North  and  slaveholding  buyers  from 
the  South  jostle  each  other  in  her  streets ;  hence 
the  influential  classes  maintained  free  speech  to 
conciliate  abolition  customers,  while  the  rabble 
were  permitted  to  mob  colored  people  to  placate 
slaveholders.  Even  this  balance  was  broken 
when  the  traitor  Yancey  spoke  for  disunion  in 


a  thronged  house,  and  without  interruption,  while 
W  endell  IHlillipS,  speaking  for  the  Union,  was 
driven  from  the  same  platform  by  mob  violence, 
and  halls' were  closed,  lest  a  lecture  by  Henry 
W  ard  Hecchcr  should  provoke  a  riot.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  when  the  siege  of 

Cincinnati  begun. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  a  meeting  of  colored 
citizens  had  been  called  to  organise  a  company 
of  Home  Guards,  not  for  the  purpose  of  invasion 
but  for  the  defense  of  the  city.  There  seems 
to  be  but  little  question  that  this  offer  to  take 
part  in  the  great  struggle  was  resented  by  a  large 
number  of  the  citizens  ami  particularly  by  the 
authorities.  Mr.  (  lark  states  and  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  police  interfered  with  the  meetings 
and  that  colored  men  were  told  that  tlu-  war  was 
a  white  man's  war  and  that  negroes  were  not 
wanted.  General  Wallaces  proclamation  upon 
placing  the  city  under  martial  law  on  September 
1.  1K02.  called  upon  "citizens  for  the  labor:  sol- 
diers for  battle"  and  Mayor  Hatch's  proclama- 
tion published  the  following  morning  stated  that 
"every  man,  of  every  age,  be  he  citizen  or  alien, 
who  lives  under  the  protection  of  our  laws  is  ex- 
pected to  take  part  in  the  organization."  The 
colored  people  naturally  felt  thai  they  were  in- 
cluded in  so  general  a  call.  Before  an  oppor- 
tunity of  volunteering  had  occurred,  the  authori- 
ties began  impressing  colored  men  for  work  n|x>n 
the  fortifications.  J  he  guard  appointed  for  this 
duly  was  largely  made  up  of  special  police  and 
as  is  usually  the  case  under  such  conditions  were 
not  men  of  special  discretion  or  intelligence. 
They  were  not  gentle  iti  their  methods  and  but 
little  Consideration  was  shown  to  men  of  color. 
They  searched  the  houses  of  the  colored  people 
and  it  is  claimed  hy  Mr.  Clark  "old  and  young, 
sick  ami  well,  were  dragged  out,  ami.  amidst 
shouts  and  jeers,  marched  like  felons  to  the 
pen  on  Plum  street,  opposite  the  Cathedral.*'  Here 

they  were  not  treated  with  much  consideration. 
It  was  not  the  habit  of  those  days  to  treat  col- 
ored people,  free  or  slave,  with  consideration  and 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  in  the  excite- 
ment of  such  a  time  the  established  methods  of 
a  century  or  more  would  be  altered.  However 
one  paper,  the  Cardie,  felt  moved  to  demand 
that  "our  colored  fellow-soldiers  Ik*  treated  civ- 
illy, and  not  exposed  to  any  unnecessary  tyranny, 
nor  to  the  insults  of  poor  white.  We  say  poor 
whites  for  none  but  poor-spirited  whites  insult 
a  race  which  they  profess  to  regard  as  inferior, 
ft  would  have  beer  decent  to  have  invited  the 
colored  inhabitants  to  turn  out  in  defense  of  the 
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city.  Then  there  would  have  hwn  an  opportunity 
to  compare  their  patriotism  with  that  of  those 
who  were  recently  trying  to  drive  them  from  the 
city.  Since  the  services  of  men  are  required 
from  our  colored  brethren,  let  them  he  treated 
like  nu  n."  An  end  to  the  ill  treatment  came  upon 
September  jlh,  when  Judge  \Y.  M.  Dickson  was 
assigned  to  the  command  oi  the  negro  forces  of 
Cincinnati  working  on  the  fortifications  near 
Xewport  and  Covington.  Judge  Dickson  immedi- 
ately substituted  kindness  for  the  harshness  that 
had  hitherto  prevailed.  The  colored  men  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  to  allay  the 
fears  of  their  families  and  to  prepare  themselves 
the  better  tor  camp  life.  The  police  were  re- 
lieved of  provost-guard  duly  and  volunteers  were 
asked  for  the  I  Slack  Brigade.  ( 'wing  to  the  con- 
fidence felt  in  Judge  Dickson  and  the  acting  camp 
commandant,  James  l.upton,  a  large  number 
came  forward  cheerfully  to  give  their  aid  to  the 
common  cause.  Drawn  tip  in  the  line  of  march, 
they  were  presented  by  Captain  l.upton  with  a 
national  Mag  upon  whose  broad  folds  were  in- 
scribed the  words  "The  (Slack  Brigade  of  Cin- 
cinnati." In  Captain  l.uptou's  address,  calling 
upon  the  colored  people  to  assert  their  manhood, 
occurred  the  prophetic  words  slavery  will  soon 
die:  the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  accursed  of  Cod 
and  man.  will  shortly  and  miserably  perish. 
There  will  then  be.  through  a!!  the  coming  ages, 
in  very  truth,  a  land  of  the  free— one  country, 
one  Hag,  one  destim." 

The  lSlack  Brigade  labored  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions in  the  rear  of  Covington  and  Xewport  for 
three  week.-.  The  rank  and  file  and  all  the  com- 
pany officers  except  three  were  colons!  men. 
There  was  no  complete  military  formation,  the 
organization  having  reference  to  the  service  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  When  Judge  Dick- 
son took  command  of  these  forces  working  in  the 
rifle-pits  and  trenches  about  Fort  Mitchel  on  the 
Lexington  road  in  the  rear  of  Covington,  he 
found  that  many  had  been  marched  off  by  the 
white  soldiers  to  be  employed  as  cooks  and  for 
other  purposes.  'The  colored  people  naturally 
resented  this,  especially  as  they  feared  that  thev 
might  be  carried  off  to  the  regiments  of  the  South 
where  they  might  receive  severe  treatment.  The 
commander  stop|K-d  all  this  and  marched  them  all 
back  to  the  city  to  the  intersection  of  Sixth  and 
Broadway  where  he  established  headquarters  and 
formed  an  organization.  As  already  stated,  they 
were  permitted  to  go  to  their  homes  for  the 
night  preparatory  to  returning  to  labor  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.    For  some  unexplained 


reason  the  police  seemed  determined  to  treat 
these  men  with  brutality  and  Judge  Dickson  in 
his  report  to  the  Coventor  complains  that  on  two 
different  occasions  it  became  necessary  to  secure 
a  peremptory  order  from  the  military  authori- 
ties directed  to  Mayor  Hatch,  prohibiting  the  ar- 
rest of  colored  men  except  for  crime. 

About  700  men  reported  for  duty  to  Judge 
Dickson  of  whom  500  were  taken  across  the  river 
to  Newport  and  thence  to  the  cemetery  on  the 
Alexandria  road  in  the  tear  of  Newport.  Their 
special  work  lay  between  the  Alexandria  road 
and  Licking  Uiver  along  the  Cemetery  ridge  and 
Three  Mile  creek  and  embraced  the  making  of 
military  roads,  the  digging  of  rifle-pits  and 
trenches,  the  felling  of  forests  and  the  building 
of  forts  and  magazines.  In  a  few  days  the  men 
settled  down  to  camp  life,  which  they  seemed  to 
enjoy.  According  to  Judge  Dickson's  report, 
'  there  was  no  occasion  for  compulsion,  and  for 
discipline,  but  a  single  instance.  'They  labored 
cheerfully  and  joyfullv.  ;*  4  !:  Some  dis- 
placed a  high  order  of  intelligence,  and  a  ready 
insight  into  the  work  they  were  doing,  often 
making  valuable  suggestions.  I  "[x>n  one  occa- 
sion, one  of  them  suggested  a  change  in  the  en- 
gineering of  a  military  road  ascending  a  steep 
hill.  The  value  of  tin  change  was  obvious  when 
named,  and  admitted  by  the  engineer,  yet  he 
ordered  the  road  to  be  made  as  originally 
planned,  and  deprecated  further  suggestion. 

"Thev  committed  no  trespass  on  private  prop- 
erty.   In  one  instance,  upon  changing  the  camp, 
a  '  ierman  asked  me  if  they  could  not  remain 
longer,  as  they  protected  his  grapes.    'Thev  were 
not  intimidated  by  any  danger,  though  compelled 
to  labor  without  arms  for  their  protection." 
While  the  soldiers  stood  in  line  of  battle,  the 
;  colored  men  worked  nearly  a  mile  in  front  with 
nothing  to  protect  them  from  the  enemy  hut  the 
;  cavalry  scouts.    At  one  tintv  they  were  so  far 
I  in  front  of  the  lines  that  the  commander  of  the 
forces  at  the  nearest  point  took  them  for  the 
;  enemy  and  ordered  a  battery  to  fire  upon  them. 
I  l'ortunately  the  hatterv  commander  fired  blank 
!  cartridges  and  then  sent  a  flag  of  truce'.  This 
was  received  by  the  Black  ISrigade  with  becoming 
formality  ami  the  fears  of  the  redoubtable  com- 
mander were  allaved.    During  the  first  week  they 
labored  as  did  the  whole  fatigue  force  without 
compensation:  during  the'  second  week  they  re- 
ceived as  well  as  the  while  laborers  one  dollar  a 
da\  and  the  third  week  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Their 
labor  evased  on  the  20th  of  September  and  they 
returned  to  their  homes,  having  won  the  esteem 
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of  their  commanders  and  associates  by  their 
courage  and  conscientious  adherence  to  duty. 
As  thev  were  ordered  into  line  to  return  to  their 
homes,  Marshall  1'.  II.  Jones  stepped  forward  in 
behalf  of  the  brigade  and  expressed  their  thanks 
to  Colonel  Dickson  for  his  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare and  his  kindness  throughout  the  trying  time 
through  which  they  had  passed.  He  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Colonel  Dickson  those  of 
"Timothv  C.  Dav,  William  Woods,  J.  Stacy 
Hill,  Jacob  Rcsor.'john  W.  Hartwell,  J.  M.  Can- 
field,  W.  Dickson,  W  illiam  II.  Chatficld  and  last 
though  not  least  Captain  James  Lnpton." 

In  conclusion  the  brigade  presented  to  Colonel 
Dickson  a  sword  and  offered  their  services  should 
circumstances  at  any  future  time  call  for  them. 
Colonel  Dickson  accepted  the  sword  with  appro- 
priate words  and  the  brigade  with  music  play- 
ing and  banners  fixing  with  their  commander  at 
their  head  marched  through  the  streets  of  Cov- 
ington to  the  pontoon  bridge  and  crossed  to  Cin- 
cinnati. At  Fifth  and  1  (roadway  they  were  dis- 
missed by  Colonel  Dickson,  who  there  delivered 
his  farewell  address  in  which  he  stated  that  they 
had  labored  faithfully  and  had  "made  miles  of 
military  roads,  miles  of  rifle-pits,  felled  hundreds 
of  acres  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  forest  trees, 
built  magazines  ami  forts.  The  hills  across  yon- 
der river  will  be  a  perpetual  monument  of  your 
labors.  You  have,  in  no  spirit  of  bravado,  in  no 
defiance  of  established  prejudice,  but  in  submis- 
sion to  it.  intimated  to  me  your  willingness  to 
defend  with  your  lives,  the  fortifications  your 
hands  have  built.  <  )rganizcd  companies  of  men 
of  your  race  have  tendered  their  services  to  aid 
in  the  defense  of  the  city.  In  obedience  to  the 
|>olicy  of  the  Government,  the  authorities  have 
denied  you  this  privilege.  In  the  department  of 
labor  permitted,  you  have,  however,  rendered  a 
willing  and  cheerful  service.  Xor  has  your  zeal 
been  dampened  by  the  cruel  treatment  received. 
The  citizens,  of  tioth  sexes,  have  encouraged  you 
with  their  smiles  and  words  of  approbation ;  the 
soldier's  have  welcomed  you  as  colal>orcr.s  in  the 
same  great  cause,  lint  a  portion  of  the  police, 
ruffians  in  character,  early  learning  that  your  ser- 
vices were  accepted,  and  seeking  to  deprive  you 
of  the  honor  of  voluntary  labor,  before  oppor- 
tunity was  given  you  to  proceed  to  the  field, 
rudely  seized  you  iti  the  streets,  in  your  places 
of  business,  in  your  homes,  everywhere,  hurried 
you  into  filthy  pens,  thence  across  the  river  to 
the  fortifications,  not  permitting  you  to  make  any 
preparation  for  camp  life.  You  have  1>ornc  this 
with  the  accustomed  patience  of  your  race,  and 


when,  under  more  favorable  auspices,  you  have 
received  only  the  protection  due  to  a  common 
humanity,  you  have  labored  cheerfully  and  ef- 
icctivelv. 

"Co  to  your  homes  with  the  consciousness  ot 
having  performed  your  duty— of  deserving,  if 
you  do  not  receive,  die  protection  of  the  law,  and 
bearing  with  you  the  gratitude  and  respect  of 
all  honorable  men.  You  have  learned  to  suffer 
and  to  wait;  but  in  your  hours  of  adversity,  re- 
member that  the  same  God  who  has  numbered 
the  hairs  of  our  heads,  who  watches  over  even 
the  fate  of  a  sparrow,  is  the  God  of  your  race- 
as  well  as  mine.  The  sweat-blood  which  the  na- 
tion is  now  shedding  at  every  pore  is  an  awful 
warning  of  how  fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  oppress 
the  humblest  being.  I  ntil  our  country  shall 
again  need  your  services,  I  bid  you  farewell." 
With  these  words  and  other  words  of  praise 
ringing  in  their  ears  the  members  of  the  1'lack 
P.rigadc  scattered  to  their  homes,  having  earned 
for  themselves  an  honorable  place  in  the  history 
of  the  city.  The  officers  of  the  brigade  were 
William  M.  Dickson,  commandant;  Timothy  C. 
Day,  assistant  adjutant-general;  J.  Stacy  Hill, 
quartermaster;  William  Woods,  commissary, 
James  Lnpton.  volunteer  aide  and  acting  camp 
commandant ;  and  Jacob  Resor,  Jr.,  James  M. 
Canfield.  John  W.  Hartwell.  William  j".  Dickson, 
William  11.  (hatfield,  Alexander  Xeave  and 
David  A.  James,  volunteer  aides. 

The  brigade  was  divided  into  three  regiments 
of  1 7  companies  varying  in  nuiulH-r  from  j<>  t<><>} 
memlRTS.  The  total  enrollment  was  706.  The 
captains  were  William  W.  Powell.  James  Yan- 
sant.  Isaac  X.  Delaney,  H.  I!.  Alger,  William 
Scott.  J.  II.  Dickson.  Charles  Hall,  Simon  Shep- 
herd, George  Mack.  W.  H.  Looker.  T.  Perry, 
M.  Jackson.  James  Mason,  M  liowdree.  Charles 
Austin.  John  McAllister  and  Peter  V.  Fossett. 
(  The  P.lack  P.rigade.  by  Peter  H.  Clark.  I 

Till-  VAfXAXDIGHAM  CASK. 

A  celebrated  case  tried  in  Cincinnati  in  the 
spring  of  l8n}  was  that  of  (  lenient  L.  Vallandin- 
ham.  Yallandi:;ham  was  one  of  the  most  rc- 
inakable  men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  Western  Democrats,  who  opposed  the  war 
measures  of  the  Xorth.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  these  men  had  any  real  sympathy 
with  the  South  to  the  extent  of  wishing  it  any 
better  fortune  than  the  Xorth.  They  believed 
however  in  what  they  called  a  peace  policy.  The 
war  for  the  Cnioii  they  regarded  as  a  bloody 
ami  costly  failure  and  thev  favored  the  secur- 
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ing  of  peace  by  friendly  intervention  rather  than 
by  force  of  arms.  \  allamlii;hani  biniseli  in  his 
speech  to  Congress  in  January,  i8hj,  expressly 
opposed  any  separation  of  the  North  and  South 
and  linked  the  view  that  if  peace  were  secured 
and  the  work  of  reunion  begun,  all  would  yet 
be  well  but  if  not.  there  was  nothing  before  them 
but  universal  political  and  social  revolution, 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  compared  with  which  the 
"Reign  of  Terror"  in  France  was  a  merciful  visit- 
ation. .Naturally  such  views  were  regarded  by 
the  war  party,  lV»lli  those  who  were  Democrats 
and  those  who  were  Republicans,  as  treasonable 
in  character.  Vallandigham  became  the  ex- 
|H>nent  of  the  extremists  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  and  soon  was  known  as  the  chief  of  the 
"Copperheads." 

Murnside  had  been  assigned  after  his  defeat 
at  Fredericksburg  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  (  >bio  with  headquarters  at  Cin- 
cinnati. His  own  ouariers  were  on  Ninth  street 
and  those  of  his  adjutant -general  on  Fast  Fourth' 
street  but  the  official  headquarters  of  the  dis- 
trict an. I  the  office  of  Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  who 
was  next  in  command,  were  on  I '.roadway  below 
Fourth  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Society  of  Natural  History.  The  adju- 
tant ^general  at  this  lime  was  Maj.  N.  H.  Mc- 
Lean, of  the  regular  army.  Here  P.urtiside  came 
into  contact  with  the  so-called  "Copperheads" 
and  was  immediately  thrown  into  a  violent  fury. 

General  Cox  speaking  of  this  time  says:  "Cin- 
cinnati was  in  a  curious  political  and  social  con- 
dition. The  advance  through  Kentucky  of 
Itragg  and  Kirhy  Smith  in  the  preceding  year 
had  made  it  a  centre  for  'Rebel  sympathizers.' 
The  fact  that  a  Confederate  armv  had  approached 
the  hills  that  bordered  the  river  had  revived  the 
hopes  and  the  confidence  of  many  who.  while 
wishing  success  to  the  Southern  cause,  had  done 
so  in  a  vague  and  distant  way.  Now  it  seemed 
nearer  to  them  and  the  stimulus  to  personal 
activity  was  greater.  There  was  always,  in  the 
city,  a  considerable  and  influential  body  of  busi- 
ness men  who  were  of  Southern  families:  and 
besides  this,  the  trade  connections  with  the  South, 
and  the  ]>ersonal  alliances  b\  marriage,  made 
a  ground  of  sympathy  which  had  noticeable  ef- 
fects. There  were  two  camps  in  the  community, 
pretty  distinctly  defined,  as  there  were  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  loyal  were  ardently  ami  intensely  so. 
The  disloyal  were  hitler  and  not  always  re- 
strained by  common  prudence.  A  good'  tnanv 
Southern  women,  refugees  from  the  theatre  of 
active  war,  were  very  open  in  their  defiance  of 


the  government,  and  in  their  efforts  to  aid  the 
Southern  armies  by  being  the  bearers  of  intel- 
ligence. The  'contraband  mail'  was  notoriously 
a  large  and  active  one. 

"Purnsidc  had  been  impressed  with  this  con- 
dition of  things  from  the  day  he  assumed  Com- 
mand. His  predecessor  had  struggled  with  it 
without  satisfactory  results.  It  was,  doubtless, 
impossible  to  do  more  than  diminish  and  re- 
strain the  evil,  which  was  the  most  annoying  of 
die  smaller  troubles  attending  the  anomalous 
half-military  ami  half-civil  government  of  the 
department.  W  ithin  three  weeks  from  his  ar- 
rival in  Cincinnati,  !!urnside  was  so  convinced  of 
the  wide-spread  and  multiform  activity  of  the  dis- 
loyal element  that  he  tried  to  subdue  it  by  the 
publication  of  his  famous  General  Order  No. 
38.  The  reading  of  the  order  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  die  hostile  iiilluences  he  found  at  work,  for 
of  every  class  named  by  him  there  were  numer- 
ous examples.  It  was  no  doubt  true  that  the 
Confederate  authorities  had  constant  corre- 
spondence with  people  in  the  Northern  States, 
and  that  systematic  means  were  used  to  pass  in- 
formation and  contraband  merchandise  through 
the  lines.  Ouinine  among  drugs,  and  percus- 
sion caps  among  ordnance  stores  were  the 
things  they  most  coveted,  and  dealers  in  these 
carried  ml  their  trade  under  pretense  of  being 
spies  for  each  side  in  turn.  lint  besides  these 
who  were  merely  mercenary,  'here  were  men 
and  women  who  were  honestly  fanatical  in  their 
devotion  to  the  Confederate  cause.  The  yvomen 
were  especially  troublesome,  for  they  often 
seemed  to  court  martyrdom.  They  practised  on 
our  forln-arance  to  the  last  degree;  for  they 
knew  our  extreme  unwillingness  to  deal  harshly 
with  any  of  their  sex.  Personally,  I  rated  the 
value  of  spies  and  informers  very  low.  and  my 
experience  had  made  me  much  nwtre  prone  to 
contempt  than  to  fear  of  them.  P.ut  examples 
hail  to  be  made  occasionally:  a  few  men  were 
punished,  and  a  few  women  who  belonged  in  the 
South  were  sent  through  the  lines,  and  we  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  practical  terms  an  evil  and 
nuisance  which  we  could  not  wholly  cure.  The 
Inst  remedy  for  these  plots  and  disturbances  at 
the  rear  alwavs  was  to  keep  the  enemy  busy  by 
a  vigorous  aggressive  at  the  front.  VVc  kept, 
however,  a  species  of  provost  court  prettv  active- 
ly at  work,  and  one  or  two  officers  were  assigned 
to  judge-advocate's  dutv,  who  ran  these  courts 
under  a  careful  supervision  to  make  sure  that 
they  should  not  fall  into  indiscretions."  (Cox' 
Reminiscences.  Vol.  I.  pp.  453-454.) 
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Rurnside.  however,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
chose  a  course  in  dealing;  with  the  opponents  of 
the  war  policy  which  did  more  at  the  time  to 
strengthen  their  cause  than  any  other  that  he 
could  have  possibly  devised.  1  Ic  did  not  realize 
that  the  course  of  events  was  dealing  rapidly 
with  the  situation  that  was  so  exasperating  to 
him  and  that  in  a  short  time  public  opinion  and 
the  victories  of  the  North  would  completely  over- 
whelm tin-  Southern  sympathizers  in  the  North. 
Vallandigham,  who  whatever  may  have  been  his 
faults  was  a  very  brilliant  and  courageous  man, 
.was  just  the  one  to  goad  Rurnside  to  despera- 
tion. He  was  at  that  time  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  (ioveruor  and  was 
constantly  making  speeches  which  undoubtedly 
touched  hurnside  in  his  tender  point.  That  mil- 
itary official  knew  onlv  military  methods  and  on 
April  13th  he  issued  the  well  known  General 
Order  No.  3S,  in  which  after  announcing  the 
penalty  of  death  for  overt  acts  he  stated  that  the 
habit  of  declaring  sympathy  for  the  enemy  would 
not  be  allowed.  "It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood," said  he,  'that  treason  expressed  or  im- 
plied will  not  be  tolerated  in  this  department." 

On  the  1st  of  May  a  Democratic  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Mount  Vernon  at  which  there 
was  a  large  procession  of  citizens  in  wagons  with 
the  conventional  34  women  riding  in  a  decorated 
wagon  to  represent  the  34  States  of  the  Union. 
Tbe  American  flag  was  carried  on  hickory  poles, 
an  implied  tribute  to  Andrew  Jackson,  that  he 
might  not  have  relislied.  as  putting  down  seces- 
sion by  peaceful  means  had  not  been  to  his  lik- 
ing. Many  of  the  persons  present  wore  butter- 
nut badges  and  pins  made  of  heads  cut  out  of 
old  copper  cents  in  defiant  acceptance  of  the 
derisive  term  of  Copperhead."  applied  to  them 
hy  their  opponents. 

Vallandigham  was  the  principal  speaker  and  he 
took  special  occasion  to  show  his  contempt  for 
Rurnside  in  his  speech.  lie  referred  to  the 
American  Hag  as  the  flag  of  the  constitution  ren- 
dered sacred  by  Democratic  Presidents.  He  de- 
clared that  he  stood  bv  the  constitution  ami  was  a 
free  man  and  would  not  ask  "Dave"  Tod.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  or  Ambrose  F..  Rurnside  for  his 
right  to  speak  and  that  his  authority  for  so  do- 
ing was  higher  than  General  Order  No.  38  as 
it  was  General  Order  No.  1 — the  constitution. 
The  only  remedy  for  all  evils  he  counseled  was 
the  ballot-box.  Among  the  listeners  were  two  of 
Rurtisidc's  captains  in  citizen's  clothes  who  were 
sent  there  especially  to  take  notes.  The  notes 
that  they  took  were  poor  enough  and  give  hut 


little  impression  of  what  Vallandigham  actually 
said.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  indicate  that  Val- 
landigham had  at  no  time  passed  beyond  his  con- 
stitutional rights  although  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  he  was  most  violent  and  irritating  in 
his  remarks.  Their  report  to  Hurnside  was  suf- 
ficient to  convince  that  irascible  general  that  his 
general  order  had  been  outrageously  violated. 
Without  consulting  an  attorney  or  any  of  his 
officers,  he  ordered  his  aid-de  camp,  Captain 
Hutton.  with  a  company  of  the  1 15th  <  >hio  to  go 
to  DaUon  on  a  special  train  and  arrest  the  cul- 
prit. The  soldiers  arrived  at  Vallandigham's 
house  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning  of  May 
5th  and  thundering  at  the  doors  demanded  ad- 
mittance, staling  the  purpose-  of  their  errand. 
They  finally  broke  into  the  house  and  seized 
Vallandigham  in  his  bed  chamber  and  took  him 
to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  incarcerated  in  the 
military  prison.  A  scene  of  wild  excitement  took 
place  in  Dayton  and  the  RepuNicaii  newspaper 
office  was  burned  by  the  mob  friendly  to  the  pris- 
oner. Vallandigham  issued  an  address  insist- 
ing that  he  had  committed  no  offense  other  than 
insisting  upon  his  constitutional  rights  and  had 
given  no  word,  sign  or  gesture  (if  sympathy  with 
the  disunionists  of  the  South.  He  called  upon 
bis  followers  throughout  the  country  to  remain 
firm  to  their  principles  and  the  constitution  and 
to  the  Union.  On  May  6th  he  was  brought  be- 
fore a  military  commission  presided  over  by  Gen. 
K.  I!.,  Potter  for  trial.  He  denied  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission  and  refused  to  plead  but  the 
trial  was  hail  nevertheless,  wilh  his  counsel. 
George  K.  I 'ugh,  George  H.  Pendleton  and  E.  A. 
Ferguson,  remaining  in  an  ante-room.  The  two 
captains  testified  for  the  prosecution  and  the  well 
known  statesman,  S.  S.  Cox,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  Mount  Vernon  meeting, 
testified  for  the  detense.  No  arguments  were 
presented  but  Vallandigham  entered  a  protest 
against  the  proceedings.  An  application  was 
made  to  Judge  Leavitt  of  the  United  States 
Court  to  take  the  prisoner  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  military  officials  on  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Tbe  case  was  very  ably  argued  by  Hon.  George 
K.  Pugh.  against  Hon.  Aaron  F.  Perry  and 
United  States  Attorney  Flamen  Rail  but  Judge 
l  eavitt  in  a  brief  opinion  denied  the  writ.  On 
Mav  16th  the  court  found  Vallandigham  guilty 
of  publiclv  expressing,  in  violation  of  the  general 
order  referred  to,  sympathy  for  those  in  arms 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
declaring  disloyal  sentiments  and  opinions  with 
the  object  and  purpose  of  weakening  the  power 
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of  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  an 
unlawful  rebellion  and  sentenced  him  to  close 
confinement  during  the  war.  General  Liiirnsidc 
naturally  approved  the  sentence  and  designated 
Fort  Warren  in  lioston  Harbor  as  the  prison. 
The  President  commuted  the  sentence  to  banish- 
nunt  and  ordered  Vallandigham  sent  beyond  the 
military  lines  into  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
lie  was  escorted  from  Cincinnati  in  charge  of 
Captain  Murray  and  a  squad  of  the  13th  United 
States  (regular)  Infantry  and  was  finally  turned 
o\er  to  the  representatives  of  the  South.  It  is 
said  that  while  in  Cincinnati  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  General  Rosecrans  which  lasted  about 
four  hours.  Kosecrans  took  to  lecturing  and  told 
him  if  he  were  not  to  protect  him  with  a  guard 
the  soldiers  would  tear  him  to  pieces.  Vallan- 
digham thereupon  made  him  an  offer  to  appear 
before  the  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  vindicat- 
ing himself  with  the  guarantee  thai  before  he 
had  finished  the  soldiers  would  lie  more  willing 
to  tear  their  general  to  pieces  than  Vallandigham 
himself,  liiirnsidc  bad  too  great  a  regard  for 
the  life  of  bis  prisoner  to  accept  this  offer. 

V  allandigham.  after  he  had  been  received  by 
♦  ieneral  Mragg  at  Sbelbvville.  remained  in  the 
South  for  a  short  time  but  finally  went  to  Canada 
where  he  arrived  in  July.  The  Democratic  con- 
vention of  ♦  ibio  which  met  at  Columbus  in  June 
bad  nominated  him  by  acclamation  for  Governor 
and  passed  resolutions  condemning  his  banish- 
ment as  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  go  to  Washington  to 
int.  rcede  for  his  release.  This  committee  largely 
composed  of  ex-Congressmen  embraced  in  its 
numbers  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  State  but  their  mission  to  President  Lincoln 
was  unsuccessful. 

The  better  opinion  of  the  present  day  con- 
demns the  conduct  of  liiirnsidc  and  the  military 
commission  and  the  decision  of  Judge  Leavitt. 
Subsequent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  leave 
no  ground  for  liiirnsidc  and  his  court  to  stand 
upon.  The  courts  of  the  Cnited  States  were 
regularly  open  for  the  transaction  of  business  in 
the  Southern  District  of  nhio  and  it  was  not  a 
time  when  there  was  any  excuse  for  such  high- 
handed procedure.  In  the  language  of  the  latest 
and  ablest  historian  of  this  period,  "it  follows  un- 
questionably that  the  military  commission  which 
tried  and  sentenced  Vallandigham  bad  not  a  ves- 
tige of  legal  standing.  The  commutation  of  the 
I 'resident  was  likewise  vitiated  in  law."  (4 
Kb.. iles,  250. ) 

It  seems  probable  that  Lincoln  really  disap- 


proved of  F.urnside's  action  but  felt  obliged  to 
support  him  after  he  went  so  far.  There  can 
be  no  question,  however,  that  despite  the  criticism 
of  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  lx>th 
at  the  time  of  this  proceeding  and  afterwards, 
public  sentiment  of  the  State  and  of  the 
North,  in  the  main,  supported  the  proceedings. 

A  curious  illustration  of  this  is  shown  by  the 
removal  of  Major  McLean,  at  that  time  adjutant- 
general  at  the  Cincinnati  headquarters.  During 
the  Vallandigham  campaign,  some  of  the  local 
politicians  endeavored  to  obtain  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  McLean  but  he  being  an  officer 
of  the  regular  army  felt  that  it  was  undignified 
for  him  to  make  any  comment  on  the  matter. 
This  was  taken  as  indicating  sympathy  with  Val- 
landigham and  a  highly  colored  account  was  sent 
to  the  War  Department  charging  him  with  dis- 
loyalty. As  a  result  he  was  removed  to  the  Pa- 
cific (.'oast  and  succeeded  by  Capt.  William  P. 
Anderson,  a  nephew  of  Maj.  Robert  Anderson  of 
Fort  Sumter  tame.  Captain  Anderson  was  a 
member  of  a  family  which  rendered  distinguished 
service  during  the  war  and  afterwards  became 
distinguished  in  civil  life.  Col.  Charles  Ander- 
son, a  brother  of  the  Major,  was  colonel  of  the 
93rd  Ohio  Infantry  and  was  elected  Lieutenant- 
Governor  on  the  ticket  with  Itrough  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1X03.  He  became  Governor  by  the 
death  of  1 '.rough  in  1805.  Col.  Latham  Ander- 
son, his  son,  was  a  West  Point  graduate,  captain 
of  the  Fifth  United  States  Infantry  and  colonel 
of  the  Figbtb  California  Infantry.  He  was  many- 
years  later  city  civil  engineer  in  Cincinnati.  An- 
other brother  of  the  Major,  Larz  Anderson,  sent 
live  sons  to  the  war.  Nicholas  Longworth  An- 
derson left  the  service  as  brevet-major-general. 
He  was  wounded  at  Stone  River  and  Chieka- 
inauga.  William  Pope  Anderson  attained  the 
position  of  assistant  adjutant-general  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  was  wounded  at  Shiloh. 
Fdward  Lowell  Anderson  was  captain  in  the 
5_»nd  ( )hio  Infantry.  He  was  wounded  at  Jonc's- 
boro.  Frederick  Pope  Anderson  was  1st  lieu- 
tenant in  the  181st  Ohio  Infantry  while  I^arz 
Anderson.  Jr.,  although  but  a  boy.  served  with- 
out commission  as  volunteer  aid-de-camp  on  the 
staff  of  lirig.-Gen.  \*.  C.  McLean,  who  was  pro- 
vost-marshal-general  in  Cincinnati  in  1X63  and 
afterwards  served  in  Kentucky.  Another  brother 
of  Maj.  Robert  Anderson.  William  Marshall  An- 
derson, sent  two  sons  to  the  war:  Thomas  Mc- 
Arthur  Anderson,  now  brigadier-general  U.  S. 
A.  (retired*,  and  Capt.  Henry  Reuben  Ander- 
son.   (Cox'  Reminiscences,  Vol.  II,  p.  44.) 
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George  L\  Puj»I>  who  was  nominated  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on  the  ticket  with  \  allandig- 
liam,  was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  the  State 
of  Ohio  had  ever  produced  and  John  through, 
who  headed  the  Republican  ticket,  was  also  a 
great  popular  orator,  formerly  a  Democrat,  and 
at  one  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cimiitimlt 
/inquirer.  Vallaudighnm  himself  threatened  to 
return  to  <  >hio  to  take  part  in  the  canvass  hut 
(ieneral  (  ox.  then  in  charge  of  the  district,  made 
known  that  if  he  did  so  he  would  send  him  to 
Fort  Warren  for  imprisonment.  As  a  result 
Pugh  led  the  Democratic  forces  in  a  campaign 
which  for  rancor  and  bitterness  had  never  been 
paralleled  in  the  country.  The  great  political 
meetings  of  1840  were  completely  overshadowed 
by  those  of  1803  and  the  General  Order  No,  38 
was  discussed  pro  and  con  with  great  bitterness. 
In  some  parts  of  the  State  many  processions  in- 
cluded a  thousand  men  and  half  as  many  women 
on  horseback  escorted  wagon  loads  of  young 
girls,  lhisincss  was  for  a  time  suspended  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  soldiers  were  quite 
strained  and  the  latter  were  kept  under  arms 
at  their  barracks  and  -in  leaves  of  absence  given. 
Despite  the  bitterness  of  the  campaign  in  Cin- 
cinnati, the  election  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  quiet  and  most  orderly  ever  known.  Al- 
though Yallandigham  polled  the  largest  number 
of  voles  ever  polled  in  this  State  up  to  that  time 
by  any  member  of  his  party,  he  was  fie  feat ed 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  mx".ooo. 

The  news  of  the  victory  at  Yickshurg  follow- 
ing closely  the  news  from  Gettysburg  carried  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  to  the  height  of  enthusiasm. 
I  ieneral  Cox  tells  us  of  the  manner  of  its  an- 
nouncement. .\n  excellent  operatic  company  was 
giving  "I  l'uritani"  at  Pike's  Opera  House  at 
which  all  Cincinnati  was  present  on  the  evening 
of  July  7th.  In  one  of  the  boxes  were  General 
I'.urtiMdc  ami  his  wife  with  General  Cox  ami  his 
wife  as  their  guests.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
act.  in  which  Snsini  the  great  basso  of  the  day 
had  created  a  furore,  a  messenger  entered  the 
box  where  the  General  was  surrounded  by  his 
officers  and  handed  him  a  despatch  announcing 
the  victory  of  Yickshurg  and  the  surrender  of 
I'emherton's  army.  I'.nrnside  was  so  overjoyed 
at  the  great  news  that  he  stepped  to  the  front 
of  the  box  to  announce  it  to  the  audience.  lie 
was  seen  standing  with  the  paper  in  his  hands, 
the  cheers  of  applause  were  stopped  and  his 
voice  rang  out  proclaiming  the  great  victory  and 
declaring  it  a  long  stride  toward  the  restoration 


of  the  Cnion.    The  people  went  almost  wild  with 
excitement.    The  men  shouted  hurrah,  the  ladies 
waved   their   handkerchiefs   and   clapped  their 
;  hands,  all  rising  to  their  feet.     Cheering  was 
1  long  as  well  as  loud  and  before  it  subsided  the 
excitement  reached  behind  the  stage.    The  cur- 
;  •ain  rose  again  and  Susini  came  forward  with 
a  national  Hag  in  each  hand  waving  them  cn- 
iliUMi-tically.   while   his   magnificent   voice  re- 
!  sounded  in  a  repetition  of  the  song  he  had  just 
;  sung    (the  Trumpet   Song),  which  seemed  as 
.  pmoptiatc  as  if  it  were  inspired  for  the  occa- 
•  sion.     "  I  lie  rejoicing  and  tile  cheers  were  re- 
pealed to  the  echo  and  when  at  last  they  sub- 
i  I  <}.  the  rest  of  the  opera  was  only  half  listened 
to.  suppressed  excitement  filling  everv  heart  ami 
the  thought  of  the  great  results  to  flow  from  the 
victories  absorbing  every  mind."    f^Cox'  Remin- 
iscences. Yol.  I.  p.  510.) 

Moi«;wV  u.\u>  of  1803. 

The  next  serious  fright  was  that  occasioned 
h\  the  raid  of  John  Morgan  in  the  summer  of 
1  >•''>,".  This  dashing  commander  with  less  than 
2,<*n  soldiers  crossed  the  entire  State  from  west 
to  east  pursued  by  many  times  his  number.  At 
this  time  (ieneral  I'umsidc  was  at  Cincinnati  en- 
deavoring to  collect  a  force  for  service  in  East- 
ern Tennessee.  Rosecrans  was  at  Stone  River 
and  the  communications  between  the  two  ran 
through  Kentucky. 

John  Morgan  without  awaiting  the  approval  of 
his  superior  officer  (ieneral  Kragg.  which  he 
knew  he  could  not  gel,  determined  to  cross  the 
border  into  Indiana  and  <  )hio  for  the  purpose  of 
delating  the  reinforcements  sought  by  Rose- 
crans. (  )n  the  Slh  of  July,  1 80.3.  Morgan  crossed 
the  Ohio  River  into  Ohio  at  I '.randenburg  some 
fm  miles  below  Louisville,  giving  the  impression 
that  he  intended  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  In- 
diana and  hum  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  He 
aetuallv  marched  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to- 
wards Cincinnati.  The  rapidity  of  his  advance 
was  beyond  that  of  any  movement  of  similar 
character  during  the  war.  He  marched  21  hours 
out  of  24  and  never  made  less  than  50  or  60 
miles  a  day.  The  news  of  his  advance  had  at 
first  made  but  little  impression  in  the  North, 
hut  after  he  crossed  into  Indiana  the  excitement 
arose  to  fever  heat.  Morgan  burned  bridges  and 
cut  wires  in  every  direction  so  that  accurate  news 
of  his  movements  was  as  hard  to  obtain,  as  the 
purpose  of  the  movement  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  authorities  of  the  \orth  seemed  ut- 
terly incapable  of  coping  with  the  situation.  Mar- 
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tia!  law  was  proclaimed  in  Indiana  but  at  first 
(  >liio  contented  itselt  with  the  belief  that  the 
pursuers  would  drive  Morgan  into  the  river  be- 
fore lie  reached  this  State,  Uy  July  12th  it 
became  clear  that  Morgan  had  no  intention  of 
crossing  the  river  before  he  reached  Ohio  and 
the  suggestion  that  he  was  designing  a  sudden 
dash  into  the  city  receive*  1  general  credence. 
General  I'.urnside  proclaimed  martial  law,  the 
max  or  suspended  business  and  directed  the  citi- 
zens to  assemble  in  the  respective  wards  for  de- 
tense  and  navigation  was  stopped.  Governor 
Tod  called  into  active  service  the  militia  of  the 
southern  counties,  directing  those  about  Cincin- 
nati to  report  to  General  I'.urnside  in  this  city 
ami  others  to  report  to  Camp  Dennison,  Camp 
Chase  and  Camp  Alnrictta.  Kven  as  late  as  the 
morning  of  the  13th  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
were  unable  to  believe  that  Morgan  could  pos- 
sibly come  near  to  this  city  and  thousands  of 
them  refused  to  obey  the  orders  to  close  their 
stores.  Morgan  entered  the  State  of  Ohio  at 
one  o'clock  on  Jul v  t.^th  at  the  village  of  Har- 
rison in  the  northwestern  part  of  Hamilton  Comi- 
ty. Much  criticism  has  been  expended  on  Gen- 
eral 1'iiirnside  for  his  conduct  at  this  time.  As 
is  known,  he  had  a  sufficient  force  to  stop  Mor- 
gan at  this  point  and  Morgan  himself  expected 
that  here  would  be  the  critical  point  of  his  ex- 
pedition. He  felt  that  the  officer  in  command  at 
Cincinnati  would  undoubtedly  attack  him  as  soon 
ax  he  crossed  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
Railway  and  therefore  took  great  precautions  to 
mislead  his  enemy  as  to  his  intentions.  He  sent 
out  detachments  in  different  directions  and  sought 
to  give  the  impression  that  he  was  going  to 
Hamilton.  Ilis  whole  effort,  however,  was  to 
get  around  Cincinnati  with  as  little  opposition  as 
possible.  In  the-  cily  itself  tieneral  Cox.  under 
tieneral  P.utnside's  direction,  divided  the  city 
and  lounty  into  military  districts.  Mill  Creek- 
township  militia  were  ordered  to  report  to  Gen. 
I.  H.  Hates  in  the  city;  those  from  Delphi.  Storrs 
and  Green  to  Maj.  l'eter  Zinn  at  Delhi;  those 
from  Anderson,  Columbia  and  Spencer  to  James 
I'eal  at  Pleasant  Ridge;  Sycamore  and  Syinmes 
to  C.  Constable  at  Montgomery;  Springfield  and 
Colerain  to  I  lenrv  Culick  at  I'.evis;  and  Crosby 
Harrison.  Miami  and  Whitewater  to  W. 
!•".  Converse  at  Harrison.  In  the  city  itself 
the  First.  Third.  Fourth  and  t"th  wards  were 
placed  under  command  of  Mrig.-C.cn.  S.  G.  Stur- 
L'N  with  headquarters  at  the  l.roadway  Hotel; 
the  Second.  Fifth  Sixth  and  1.4th  under  that 
of  Maj.  Malcolm  McDowell  at  the  Uurnet  House: 


the  Seventh.  Ninth.  10th  and  nth  under  Brig.- 
Gcn.  Jacob  Ammen  at  the  Orphan  Asylum  and 
the  Figbth,  12th,  15th  and  16th  wards  under  Col. 
Granville  Moody  at  Finlcy  Chapel  (Methodist 
Fpiscopal)  on  Clinton  street  near  Culter  street. 
Tlie  independent  volunteer  companies  were  di- 
rected to  report  to  Col.  Stanley  Matthews  at 
the  Walnut  Street  House.  All  of  this  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  the  purpose  of  driving  Mor- 
gan in  the  direction  he  most  wanted  to  go,  that 
is  around  Cincinnati  instead  of  through  it.  Gen- 
eral I'.urnside  was  determined  not  to  fight  a  bat- 
tle in  the  suburbs  of  the  great  city  as  he  felt  that 
such  an  action  would  result  in  great  destruction 
of  property  and  unnecessary  suffering.  His 
special  care  was  to  induce  the  enemy  to  pass  to 
tlie  eastward  with  as  little  damage  as  possible 
to  the  populous  and  wealthy  suburbs  of  Cincin- 
nati. As  Morgan  had  no  desire  to  raid  the  city 
ami  was  particularly  anxious  to  get  away  from 
the  place  where  he  knew  his  force  would  be 
overwhelmed,  the  plans  of  both  generals  suc- 
ceeded. The  bulletins  published  in  the  city  dur- 
ing the  day  indicated  the  uncertainty  felt  by  the 
citizens,  hirst  it  was  announced  at  General 
ISurnsidc's  headquarters  that  500  of  Morgan's 
men  had  crossed  the  river  at  Miami  town  and  had 
attacked  the  pickets,  killing  or  capturing  one 
of  them.  The  main  force  was  said  to  be  cross- 
ing the  river.  Morgan  was  moving  up  to  attack 
our  advance.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  a 
courier  arrived  rci>orting  that  Morgan  with  2.500 
men  and  six  pieces  ot  artillery  had  crossed  the 
Colerain  pike  at  l'cvis  at  dark  going  towards 
New  I'.urlington  or  in  the  direction  of  Spring- 
dale.  Half  an  hour  later  a  despatch  from  Jones' 
station  gave  the  information  that  the  enemy  were 
encamped  between  Venice  and  New  Burlington. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  detachment  of 
the  enemy  was  coming  in  towards  Clcndalc  to 
destroy  a  bridge  over  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton 
&  Dayton  road.  At  the  same  time  a  despatch  re- 
ported that  the  main  force  was  going  east  but 
that  he  might  turn  and  come  down  to  the  city 
on  some  of  the  roads  through  Walnut  Hills 
and  Mount  Auburn.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Morgan 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  get  past  the  City. 
I  le  crossed  through  Glcndale  and  over  all  the 
principal  suhurb.ni  roads  to  the  Little  Miami 
Railroad  which  the  raiders  crossed  the  following 
morning  without  opposition.  Here  they  halted 
in  sight  of  Camp  Dennison  to  feed  their  horses 
but  shortly  resumed  their  march  and  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  reached  Williamsburg,  28 
miles  east  of  Cincinnati,  having   marched  00 
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miles  in  35  horns.  When  the  militia  began  to 
gather,  the  news  came  that  Morgan  was  a  day's 
march  beyond  the  city  ami  ail  danger  at  least  as 
far  as  Cincinnati  was  concerned  had  passed. 
There  was  but  little  destructio  n  of  property  in 
the  county,  except  the  burning  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Little  Miami  at  New  I'.urlinglon.  Morgan 
had  exchanged  his  tired  out  horses  ior  the  fresh 
ones  of  the  tanners,  giving  the  poor  animals  suf- 
licieitt  time  to  rest  up  to  be  once  more  appro- 
propriatcd  by  the  Union  force  under  llobson  that 
was  Hying  fast  on  Morgan's  trail.  The  men  ot 
course  did  a  good  deal  of  pillaging  but  this 
was  of  no  more  serious  character  than  had  ac- 
companied the  marches  of  Xorthen  troops 
through  the  South.  Calico  seemed  a  favorite 
article  of  'appropriation.  A  bolt  would  be  tied 
to  the  saddle  of  the  troojHT  and  frequently  would 
become  disingagcd  and  unrolled,  resulting  in 
yards  of  streaming  colored  fabric  floating  in  the 
breeze  behind  the  Hying  squadron.  ( hie  man 
carried  a  bird  cage  containing  three  canaries 
lor  two  days;  another  had  a  dialing  dish  and 
another,  e  ven  in  thai  hot  season  anticipating  the 
change  ot  the  weather,  had  seven  pairs  of  skates 
slung  around  bis  mek.  In  fact  many  of  the  per- 
formances seemed  childish  although  no  more  so 
than  some  of  those  ot  the  Northern  pursuers. 
Near  Katavia  tor  instance  fine  militia  company 
halted  and  cut  down  the  trees  in  order  to  prevent 
Morgan  from  coming  backwards  over  the  route 
he  had  just  traveled.  However  the  pursuit  was 
kept  up  with  great  vigor  and  fiver  50,000  ( )hio 
militia  were  soon  on  the  trail  of  this  reckless 
rough-rider.  Morgan  had  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  the  State  far  beyond  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. His  particular  desire  now  was  to 
escape  from  the  trap  he  had  set  for  himself.  He 
was  overtaken  at  I'timngton  Island  in  the  <  >hio 
River  hevond  Pometoy  and  here  a  large  part  of 
his  force  was  captured.  Morgan  himself  with 
1.200  men  escaped  for  the  time  Twenty  miles 
above  Humngton.  300  of  his  command  got  across 
the  river.  <  >ti  the  2<>th  after  a  long  chase  Mor- 
gan was  captured  mar  Salirevillc  in  Colum- 
biana County,  almost  at  the  most  northerly  point 
of  the  State  touched  bv  the  Ohio  River.  Mor- 
gan and  some  of  his  officers  were  confined  in  the 
(  )lno  Penitentiary  from  which  they  escaped  on 
the  night  of  NovcmlxT  2Tlh.  Hi-  quictlv  took 
the  Little  Miami  train  for  Cincinnati,  leaped  from 
il  just  before  it  reached  the  cite  and  made  hi* 
wav  across  the  river  to  his  friends.  The  troopers 
captured  at  P.uffington  Island  were  sent  down  the 
river    to    Cincinnati;    the    privates    were  -rut 


straight  to  Indianapolis,  and  ihc  officers  alxult 
70  in  number  were  landed  at  the  foot  of  Main 
street  from  the  steamer  "Starlight"  and  marched 
up  the  street  to  the  city  prison.  The  populace 
treated  ihuu  with  great  disrespect  as  they  regard- 
ed them  as  horse  thieves  and  guerillas.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  case  where  Southern 
prisoners  received  such  treatment.  The  sad  sequel 
to  the  tight  at  liutKngtoii  Island  was  the  burial 
at  Cincinnati  with  military  rites  of  Maj.  Daniel 
McCook  who  had  been  kiiled  in  that  battle,  lie 
was  the  father  of  Maj.-Ccn.  Kobert  L.,  Maj. 
Cen.  Alexander  M..  Maj.-Ccn.  Edwin  Stanton. 
r.rig.-Ccn.  Daniel.  Col.  John  J.,  and  Private 
Charles  Morris  McCouk.  Nine  of  this  family 
were  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  the  loth.  Midshipman 
J.  James  McCook.  died  in  the  naval  service  be- 
fore  the  Rebellion.  The  lather  Daniel  and  the 
sons  Latimer.  Robert.  Alexander.  Daniel,  Kdwin 
and  Charles  Ik  buried  at  Spring  Crove  Ceme- 
tery. (  l'or  an  extern  led  account  of  Morgan's 
!  raid  see  Reid's  Ohio  in  the  War.) 

Cincinnati  was  not  again  subject  to  any  special 
alarm  dining  I  lie  war.  Naturally  the  breach  in 
:  her  business  relations  with  the  South,  for  so 
j  long  a  lime  the  principal  source  of  business,  af- 
fected her  development.  She  became  the  prin- 
cipal citv  in  the  West,  however,  in  handling  army 
supplies  and  manufacturing  army  stores  ami  to 
a  certain  extent  this  inlluence  compensated  her 
for  the  loss  of  business  referred  to.  Unfortu- 
nately Ibis  was  not  a  real  business  growth  and 
although  many 'shops  were  busied  during  the  war 
in  turning  out  army  wagons,  ambulances,  har- 
ness, clothing  and  supplies  of  a!1  sorts  and  a  large 
number  of  p.ople  wire  occupied  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  these  goods  as  well  as  horses  and  mules 
by  the  thousands,  llie  end  of  tin-  war  brought 
an  end  to  this  activity.  During  its  continuance 
the  character  of  the  business  carried  on  in  the 
city  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  military  encamp- 
ment. It  was  the  principal  point  through  which 
passed  the  soldiers  oM  tlieir  wav  to  the  field  of 
battle  and  on  their  return,  shattered  by  the 
wounds  and  exposure.  Recruiting  officers  be- 
came familiar  sights  ami  the  noise  of  fife  and 
drum  was  verv  familiar  to  ihe  citizens.  It  has 
been  stated  that  as  earlv  as  September  1.  \iV>2. 
the  citv  furnished  t. 1.70s"  volunteer  soldiers  to 
the  armies  of  the  North.  She  responded 
throughout  the  war  to  every  call  and  at  no  time 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  draft,  although 
on  several  occasions  rumors  spread  through  the 
citv  that  this  expedient  was  about  to  be  adopted. 
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Oiu -third  of  Iht  citizens  liable  to  military  duties 
wire  in  the  service. 

l'o\ TROVERS Y  BETWEEN  COURT  AND  MILITARY. 

A  controversy  arose  in  iSfy  between  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  that  for  a  time  threat- 
ened a  serious  conflict  but  fortunately  it  passed 
away  with  110  disagreeable  consequences.  The 
War  Department  had  issued  instructions  based 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
I  nited  States  to  the  effect  that  officers  of  the 
army  should  pay  no  attention  to  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  issued  by  courts-  other  than  those  of  the 
I 'nited  States.  Tin-  Probate  judge  of  Hamilton 
County  issued  a  writ  to  the  officer  in  command  at 
Kemper  Barracks  in  the  city,  directing  him  to 
bring  lie  fore  the  court  a  prisoner  held  as  a  de- 
serter from  the  army.  The  officer,  following 
his  instructions,  answered  in  writing  that  the  man 
was  held  by  authority  of  the  United  States  as 
a  deserter  and  that  without  intending  any  dis- 
ropect  for  the  court  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  deliver  the  prisoner  to  the  officers  of  the 
State  court,  lie  attached  lo  his  answer  his  in- 
structions and  the  order  of  Major-<  ieneral  Hum- 
side  promulgating  the  same.  The  Prolxite  judge 
was  also  notified  bv  counsel  that  in  case  he 
followed  other  decisions  made  by  lu'm  in  similar 
cases,  where  he  had  held  that  such  answers  were 
not  sufficient,  the  matter  would  be  taken  to  the 
courts  of  last  resort  and  that  therefore  there 
could  be  no  occasion  for  any  collision  between 
himself  and  the  military  authorities.  Thereupon 
the  judge  issued  an  attachment  against  the  of- 
ficer and  made  Major-t ieneral  Bumside  a  party 
to  the  record.  Burnsidc  filed  an  answer  similar 
to  that  of  his  subordinate.  The  court  made  no 
personal  order  as  against  the  commanding  gen- 
eral but  directed  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  ar- 
icM  the  officer  and  bring  him  l>cfore  the  court. 
The  sheriff  went  to  the  officer's  quarters  and  was 
there  informed  that  the  militarv  authorities  would 
not  permit  him  to  execute  his  writ  and  he  so 
made  return  to  the  court.  The  indignant  judge 
peremptorily  ordered  him  to  execute  the  writ  at 
all  hazards.  The  prudent  sheriff  concluded  that 
his  Inst  course  would  be  to  consult  the  militarv 
authorities  before  moving  upon  them  in  force, 
lie  therefore  asked  Major-(  ieneral  Cox  at  that 
time  in  command  at  Cincinnati  as  to  what  Cox 
would  do  if  be  should  raise  a  posse  coniitatus  in 
obedience  to  the  writ  The  (ieneral  told  him  that 
the  soldiers  would  use  no  aggression  but  that 
the  judge  mi^ht  distinctly  understand  that  the 
writ  could  only  be  executed  by  overpowering  the 
United  States  troops  in  open  fight  and  warned 
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him  to  consider  well  before  they  became  overt 
traitors  by  levying  war  against  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. He  stated  that  at  the  first  overt  act 
be  would  regard  them  as  public  enemies  and 
would  use  the  utmost  rigor  against  them  and 
after  suppressing  the  disturbance  he  would  ar- 
rest the  judge  and  the  sheriff  ami  hand  them  over 
to  the  United  States  courts  to  be  tried  for 
treason.  He  suggested  that  the  sheriff  make  a 
return  that  he  could  not  serve  the  writ  without 
levying  open  war  against  the  United  States. 
.Needless  to  say,  the  writ  was  not  executed  and 
there  was  no  war  lietwien  the  civil  authorities 
of  Ohio  and  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  (ieneral  Cox  in  commenting  upon  this 
affair  regards  the  whole  matter  as  an  election 
trick  as  both  judge  and  sheriff  were  candidates 
for  reelection.  (Cox'  Reminiscences,  Vol.  11, 
p.  48-) 

A  CONIEIIKKATE  SPY. 

An  incident  of  war  that  excited  much  atten- 
tion at  the  lime  was  the  trial  at  Cincinnati  by 
court  martial  of  a  relative  of  the  Confederate 
President  on  the  charge  of  being  a  Confederate 
spy.  In  the  year  18(14  Lieut.  Samuel  11.  Davis, 
a  young  officer  about  24  years  of  age  of  great 
intelligence  and  prepossessing  appearance,  was 
sent  by  Jefferson  Davis  on  a  secret  mission  to 
t  Jhio.  Prior  to  his  appearance  in  this  State, 
he  had  served  iq>on  the  staff  of  (ieneral  Winder 
in  charge  of  Andersonvilte  Prison  and  as  a 
result  was  known  to  some  of  the  Union  soldiers 
in  prison  there.  Disguised  in  citizen's  clothes 
with  dyeil  hair  and  equipped  with  a  British  pass- 
|x»rt.  under  an  assumed  name  he  made  his  way 
from  Richmond.  Virginia,  to  Baltimore  ami 
thence  to  Columbus.  The  length  of  his  stay  at 
that  (>oint  and  his  proceedings  there  never  became 
fully  known  although  enough  developed  to  jus- 
tify the  placing  of  a  numlier  of  persons  at  that 
point  under  surveillance.  From  Columbus,  Davis 
traveled  on  the  cars  to  Detroit  where  he  crossed 
lo  Windsor.  Canada,  to  communicate  with  Jacob 
Thompson  and  other  Confederates  sojourning 
there  remote  from  any  point  of  danger.  After 
remaining  in  Canada  several  weeks,  he  crossed 
over  to  Detroit  and  returned  In  Columbus.  A 
few  days  later  he  took  the  cars  for  Baltimore 
on  the  way  to  Richmond.  Fortune  had  indeed 
favored  him  up  to  this  time  and  he  was  almost 
at  the  end  of  his  perilous  mission  when  at  New- 
ark. <  )hio,  two  private  Union  soldiers  who  had 
been  prisoners  at  Andersonville  recognized  him. 
They  accosted  him  and  for  a  moment  he  denied 
his  identity  but  in  a  very  short  time  he  realized 
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that  any  further  concealment  was  impossible. 
He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  provost  marshal 
at  Newark,  who  committed  him  to  the  Newark 
jail.  He  was  searched  hut  nothing  incriminating 
was  found  upon  his  person.  .After  the  provost 
marshal  had  left  him,  he  opened  tl»c  lining  of 
his  coat,  took  out  a  number  of  despatches  and 
drawings  written  on  white  silk  and  threw  them 
into  the  blazing  fire  of  the  jail  stove.  He  was 
subsequent!}  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  confined 
in  the  old  prison  known  as  the  McLean  Bar- 
racks. In  this  city  lie  was  tried  on  the  charge 
of  being  a  spy.  The  court-martial  convened  in 
the  old  building  nearly  opposite  the  National 
Theatre  on  Sycamore  street  and  Maj.  Lewis  H. 
Bond,  from'  whose  account  this  narrative  ts 
taken,  acted  as  judge  advocate.  Davis  pleaded 
not  guilty  of  being  a  spy  but  guilty  of  being  a 
bearer  of  despatches,  but  offered  no  testimony 
to  explain  the  documents  he  had  burned  or  in 
any  way  to  throw  any  light  upon  his  mission. 
He  did  offer  to  show  by  testimony  of  President 
Davis  and  Secretary  of  State  Benjamin  that  lie 
had  been  sent  as  bearer  of  despatches  and  not 
as  a  spy  but  the  court-martial  held  that  this 
testimony,  even  if  true,  could  not  change  the  ad- 
mitted facts  of  the  case  and  declined  to  await 
the  proferred  testimony.  The  conclusion  of  the 
trial  was  quite  dramatic.  The  prisoner,  a  young 
man  of  highest  character  and  position,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  al»out  to  Ik*  convicted  as  he  realized 
of  the  most  serious  offense  that  can  be  charged 
against  a  hostile  soldier,  addressed  the  judges, 
all  of  them  veterans  of  the  Union  Army,  in  words 
that  showed  the  highest  courage.  Major  Bond 
gives  a  portion  of  his  address.  He  said:  "I 
fear  nothing  on  this  earth.  I  do  not  fear  to  die. 
I  am  young  and  would  like  to  live ;  but  1  deem 
him  unworthy  who  should  ask  pity  ol  his  foc- 
mcn.  Some  of  you  have  wounds  and  scars.  I 
can  show  them,  too.  You  are  serving  your 
country  as  best  you  may.  I  have  done  the  same. 
I  can  look  to  (iod  with  a  clear  conscience:  and 
whenever  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  nation 
shall  say  'Go"  whether  upon  the  scaffold  or  by 
the  bullets  of  your  soldiery,  I  will  show  you  how 
to  die."  Before  the  court-martial  retired  for 
consultation  upon  their  verdict  and  sentence,  he 
shook  hands  with  each  member  saying  that  he 
did  not  expect  to  meet  them  again  on  earth.  He 
was  found  guilty  of  being  a  spy  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  The  day  was  set  for  his  execu- 
tion and  he  was  taken  to  Johnson's  Island  to 
await  the  end.  The  circumstances  of  his  trial 
and  the  high  spirit  of  his  remarks  attracted  great 


attention  and  as  a  result  many  citizens,  partic- 
ularly W.  T.  McClintick  the  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  &  Marietta  Railroad  Company,  inter- 
ested themselves  in  an  appeal  to  President  Lin- 
coln for  suspension  of  the  sentence.  Senator 
Sanlsbury  of  Delaware  also  intervened,  likening 
the  speech  of  the  young  officer  to  that  of  Robert 
Kmmct.  Davis  requested  that  one  or  more  of 
the  members  of  the  court  should  witness  his  exe- 
cution in  order  that  they  might  realize  his  brav- 
ery. On  the  night  before  the  day  of  execution, 
the  commandant  on  Johnson's  Island  was  aroused 
from  his  bed  by  an  order  from  President  Lin- 
coln directing  the  suspension  of  the  execution 
and  the  removal  of  the  prisoner  to  Port  Warren. 
There  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war  when 
he  wa>  released.  He  never  disclosed  the  secret 
of  his  mission  to  Ohio.  (Lewis  H.  Bond  in 
Sketches  of  War  History,  Ohio  Commandery, 
Loyal  Legion.  Vol.  11,  p.  153.) 

THE   L'NtTlii)  STATKS  SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

An  important  organization  of  the  early  days 
of  the  war  was  the  United  States  Sanitary  C  om- 
mission ami  the  Cincinnati  Branch  did  its  full 
share  of  the  work  of  the  society.  Shortly  after 
the  surrender  of  Port  Sumter,  this  society  was 
organized  to  cooperate  with  the  government 
in  the  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  in 
overlooking  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  camps 
and  hospitals.  Branches  were  organized  in 
various  jxirts  of  the  country.  As  early  as  May. 
lW>i,  Associate  members  were  appointed  in  Cin- 
cinnati but  the  Branch  organization  was  not 
completed  until  fall.  Through  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey,  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  a  building  originally  intended  for  West- 
ern boatmen,  was  set  apart  by  Secretary  Giase 
for  the  purposes  for  this  society.  A  temporary 
organization  was  effected  anil  the  hospital  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  in  May,  t86l.  The  institution  was  car- 
ried on  without  any  cost  to  the  government  and 
all  services  of  surgeons  and  nurses  and  supplies 
were  furnished  gratuitously. 

In  August.  1861,  the  government  took  the 
enterprise  in  hand  and  it  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  medical  director  of  the  War  Department. 
Mrs.  Cadwell  became  its  matron.  On  Novem- 
l>cr  22,  1861,  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  was  organized  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey  by  the  election 
of  Robert  W.  Burnet  as  president ;  George 
1  loadly,  vice-president ;  Charles  R.  Fosdick,  cor- 
res|)onding  secretary  and  Henry  Pearce,  treas- 
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tiri-r.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  definite  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  duties  or  powers  of  the 
urbanization  ami  there  was  some  question  as  to 
the  character  of  its  relation  to  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission.  Dr  Mussey  had  received 
supplies  from  the  national  organization  and  he 
turned  them  over  to  the  llranch.  The  Central 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  with  Mrs.  George  Carlisle 
as  president  ami  Mrs.  George  Hoadly,  secretary, 
and  with  more  than  forty  ladies  as  members, 
aided  in  furnishing  supplies  of  every  description 
for  nearly  two  years.  The  camps  and  hospitals 
near  Cincinnati  were  inspected  and  such  relief 
furnished  as  seemed  necessary.  The  Volunteer 
Aid  Committee  appointed  by  citizens  in  t  k-tober, 
1861.  cooperated  and  from  this  committee  C.  F. 
Wilstach,  Eli  C.  Baldwin  and  M.  E.  Reeves  were 
elected  members  of  the  Branch.  In  the  spring 
of  180.2  the  belongings  of  that  committee  were 
turned  over  to  the  Cincinnati  Branch.  The  mem- 
bers were  represented  in  their  work  on  many  of 
the  battle-fields.  They  were  present  at  Shiloh. 
They  were  the  first  to  be  on  hand  at  Perry  ville 
as  well  as  at  Fort  Donelson.  At  this  latter  place 
they  inaugurated  the  system  of  hospital 
steamers  and  called  to  their  assistance  the  most 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Cincinnati. 
They  received  donations  from  all  quarters,  $3,000 
from  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  $2,000  from  the 
City  Council  and  from  the  Secretary  ot  War  and 
Ouartermaster-Gcncral  they  obtained  a  steamer 
which  navigated  the  Western  waters  for  the 
transportation  of  supplies  and  sick  and  wounded. 
They  fitted  out  in  whole  or  in  part  32  such 
steamers,  running  some  under  their  maangement, 
others  under  that  of  the  State,  or  the  city,  or 
the  War  Department,  or  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission.  In  the  case  of  Fort 
Donelson  the  steamer  "Allen  Collier"  was  char- 
tered, loaded  with  supplies  and  medicines,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  five  members  of  the  board 
with  10  surgeons  ami  36  nurses  and  despatched 
to  the  Cumberland  River.  At  I»uisvillc  the 
Western  secretary  joined  the  party  as  well  as  a 
delegate  from  Columbus  and  one  from  Indian- 
apolis. The  steamer  was  the  first  relief  expedi- 
tion that  reached  Fort  Donelson.  Here  great 
destitution  was  found.— no  chloroform  and  tint 
little  morphine.  On  the  floating  hospital  "Fanny 
Bullitt."  where  there  were  300  wounded  inert, 
there  was  not  a  spoon  nor  candlestick,  no  meat 
for  soup,  no  wood  for  cooking  and  nothing  but 
hard  bread.  There  were  but  two  ounces  of 
"cerate."  The  "Allen  Collier"  fortunately  sup- 
plied all  that  was  needed  and  returned  bringing  a 


load  of  wounded  to  the  Cincinnati  hospitals.  Af- 
terwards the  members  of  the  Branch  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  on  hospital  steamers  and  spent 
weeks  and  months  in  the  camps  and  hospitals 
administering  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  They 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  eight  hospitals 
in  Cincinnati  and  Covington  and  also  of  the 
general  hospital  at  Camp  Dennison.  In  1862  a 
Soldiers'  Home  was  established  in  which  80,000 
soldiers  were  furnished  with  372,000  meals.  The 
superintendent  of  this  home  was  J.  W.  D.  An- 
drews. 

The  Branch  also  arranged  for  a  proper  burial 
place  for  the  soldiers  and  obtained  from  the 
trustees  of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  the  donation 
of  the  conspicuous  lot  near  the  lake,  of  sufficient 
size  to  contain  300  bodies.  The  cemetery 
association  interred  free  of  expense  all  the  sol- 
diers buried  there.  Afterwards  another  lot  was 
purchased  for  the  *uiu  of  $1,500.  Subsequently 
with  the  assistance  of  the  State  a  third  lot  was 
obtained  and  provision  was  made  for  the  record- 
ing of  the  name,  age,  company  and  regiment  of 
each  soldier  buried  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  to  August 
11,  1804,  to  which  date  a  report  was  made,  the 
Branch  received  $313,926.30  and  hail  on  hand 
$122,005.15.  In  addition  to  this  nearly  three 
hundred  different  varieties  of  articles  had  been 
received  as  donations  and  it  was  estimated  that 
hy  the  close  of  18(13  supplies  to  about  the 
value  of  a  million  dollars  had  been  distributed. 
The  names  signed  to  the  report  are  those  of  the 
nun  to  whom  this  charitable  work  was  due. 
They  are  as  follows:  K.  W.  Burnet,  president; 
George  Hoadly  and  Larz  Anderson,  vice-presi- 
dents; S.  J.  Broadwell.  recording  secretary; 
Thomas  G.  Odiornc  and  Charles  F.  Wilstach 
with  Mr,'  Burnet  the  executive  committee;  and 
George  K.  Shocnhcrger.  A.  Aub.  M.  Bailey,  Fli 
C.  Baldwin,  Joshua  H.  Bates.  E.  S.  Brooks,  A. 
F.  Chamberlain,  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  Charles  E.  Cist, 
C.  G.  Comcgys,  George  F.  Davis,  Charles  R.  Fos- 
dick,  L.  B.  Harrison,  James  M.  Johnson.  I?.  F. 
Baker.  David  Judkins.  Edward  Mead,  George 
Mendenhall,  W.  H.  Mussey.  Henrv  Fearce,  El- 
liott H.  Pendleton.  Charles  Thomas,  Mark  E. 
Reeves  and  E.  V.  Robbins  of  Cincinnati.  Charles 
Butler  of  Franklin,  James  McDanie],  J.  D.  Phil- 
lips and  R.  W.  Steele  of  Dayton  and  David  S. 
Brooks  of  Zanesville. 

The  Branch  continued  its  work  throughout  the 
war.  On  February  1.  i860,  a  statement  was  made 
showing  a  total  expenditure  of  $298,161.02.  and 
the  balance  on  hand,  invested  in  United  States 
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bunds,  of  $34,608.51  Xo  final  report  seems  ever 
to  have  been  made  but  the  boohs  of  the  organi- 
zation which  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Historical 
and  1'hilosophical  Society  of  Ohio  show  that  the 
funds  were  well  disused  of.  Not  until  the  war 
had  been  over  for  a  year  were  the  last  of  the 
( >hio  soldiers  mustered  out  of  service  and  after 
that  many  were  the  calls  received  by  the  com- 
mission for  assistance.  The  Orphan  Asylum  con- 
tained 200  orphans  of  soldiers  ami  to  this  organi- 
zation $10,450  was  contributed.  Other  sums 
were  sent  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Columbus, 
to  Dayton  and  to  the  destitute  regions  of  the 
South  and  the  last  of  the  funds  were  not  dis- 
posed of  until  1880. 

Till-:  (iKIi.Vr  WFSTKKN  SANITARY  FAIR. 

In  November,  1X63,  was  held  the  Great  West- 
ern Sanitary  Fair.  This  enterprise  was  sug- 
gested by  a  similar  fair  held  in  Chicago  and  a 
communication  to  the  pajx'rs  written  by  Mrs. 
Klizabeth  Mendenhall.  the  wife  of  the  well  known 
physician,  started  the  movement  here.  An  or- 
ganization was  effected  and  General  Rosecrans, 
at  that  time  temporarily  retired  from  service 
and  at  home,  was  made  president  of  the  great 
fair.  Mrs.  Mendenhall  became  vice-president. 
The  whole  of  Southwestern  Ohio  cooperated  in 
the  undertaking,  which  was  largely  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  women  of  the 
community.  On  November  27th  the  fair  was 
inaugurated  at  Mozart  I  lull,  the  present  Grand 
Opera  House,  Greenwood  Hall,  the  I'alace  Gar- 
den (located  where  the  Finery  Hotel  now  stands) 
and  a  huge  building  64  by  400  feet  erected  upon 
Government  smiare.  Sixteen  committees  with 
70  sub-committees  took  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  were  most  complete.  Mozart  Hall 
was  used  for  lectures  and  concerts.  There  was 
an  art  gallery  furnished  by  loans  of  pictures  and 
other  works  of  art.  collections  of  curiosities  and 
relics,  entertainments  of  every  character  and  as 
a  result  there  was  such  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
money  as  the  city  had  never  dreamed  of.  The 
fair  opened  on  December  21st  and  continued 
through  the  holidays.  The  rccc'pts  were  in  round 
numbers  $2<io.(xx)I  of  which  $235,400.62  was 
turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  Branch.  More 
than  150  organizations  were  engaged  in  assist- 
ing towards  the  success  of  the  undertaking  and 
all  raidroad  and  express  companies  and  steam- 
boats gave  free  transportation  to  the  comrfiodities 
consigned  to  the  fair.  The  winter  was  an  ex- 
tremely bitter  one  and  a  storm  of  remarkable 
severity  swept  over  the  valley  on  the  last  day  of 


the  year,  making  the  next  day  memorable  as  the 
"Cold  New  Year."  For  six  days  the  weather 
was  windy  and  the  temperature  about  zero  but 
the  ladies  in  charge  continued  at  their  post  until 
the  fair  was  over.  The  final  closing  of  the  fair 
with  all  its  entertainments  and  sales  took  place- 
on  April  21,  1K64  At  this  time  a  report  was 
made  to  the  public  and  the  entire  history  of  the 
enterprise  was  published  in  a  large  volume.  It 
was  found  that  of  the  money  contributed,  $175.- 
(kk)  came  from  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  (His 
tory  of  the  Great  Western  Sanitary  Fair.  ) 

Another  organization  of  the  same  character 
w.ls  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Christian  Commission,  which  disbursed  more 
than  $1 17/xx)  and  stores  to  the  value  of  $.292,000. 
The  president  of  this  organization  was  A.  K. 
Chamberlain:  H.  I'hane  Miller  was  vice-presi- 
dent: J.  F.  Marlay,  secretary  and  Rev.  15.  W. 
Chidlaw,  general  agent. 

During  the  war  and  after  its  termination  Cin- 
cinnati was  the  seat  of  any  number  of  organiza- 
tions intended  to  give  aid  to  the  soldiers  and  to 
relieve  their  families.  Among  them  was  such 
as  the  National  Soldiers'  Historical  Association 
with  T.  Buchanan  Read  as  its  president,  the 
National  Union  Association  with  Dr.  William 
Sherwood,  president,  and  the  committee  for  the 
Cincinnati  Testimonial  to  Soldiers*  Families,  of 
which  Judge  Bellamy  Storer  was  president.  The 
list  of  officers  of  these  and  many  other  associa- 
tions included  the  names  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  and  the  work  done  by  them  was  of  die 
greatest  value. 

The  list  of  the  citizens  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  of 
kindred  organizations  for  the  relief  of  the  sol- 
diers ami  their  families  would  almost  include  the 
directory.  The  various  entertainments  given  in 
the  city  for  the  cause  were  almost  innumerable. 
( >nc  of  those  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  work,  volunteering  his  services  at  all  times 
and  practically  devoting  four  years  of  his  life  to 
the  soldiers,  was  Mr.  Murdoch,  Cincinnati's 
greatest  actor. 

James  Kdward  Murdoch  won  his  greatest  dis- 
tinction as  an  actor,  although  he  is  no  less  en- 
titled to  consideration  by  reason  of  his  patriotic 
services  to  the  Union.  He  was  !>oni  in  Phil- 
adelphia, June  25.  181 1.  a  son  of  Thomas  Mur- 
doch, a  bookbinder.  His  education  was  limited 
and  in  early  life  he  took  up  the  trade  of  his 
father.  His  early  enthusiasms  were  for  military 
life  and  at  the  age  of  13  he  was  one  of  Lafayette's 
escort.    The  volunteer  fire  companies  of  those 
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days  were-  also  a  great  attraction  to  young  men 
ami  as  soon  as  his  age  permitted  him  lie  joined 
one  of  these.  The  company  made  up  as  it  was 
of  some  of  the  hest  citizens  of  the  community 
earried  on  a  debating  school  which  Murdoch 
soon  resolved  into  one  devoted  to  the  drama. 
This  so  aroused  his  interest  in  the  stage  that  he 
lkgan  the  training  of  his  voice,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  placing  him  at  the  head  of  American 
elocutionists.  In  October,  l82<j,  when  18  years 
of  age.  he  made  his  first  appearance  before  the 
public  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  theatre,  company  and  all,  his  father 
had  engaged  for  him  for  a  single  night.  He 
played  the  part  of  "Frederick"  in  "Lovers' 
Vows."'  He  was  received  with  great  favor  but 
it  was  not  for  several  years  that  he  was  able 
to  obtain  any  important  engagement.  Mis  first 
regular  engagement  was  at  Halifax,  Xova 
Scotia,  where  lie  engaged  himself  for  the  munifi- 
cent salars  of  $iX  a  week  as  walking  gentleman. 
The  bankruptcy  of  the  manager  ended  this  ven- 
ture. He  finally  attracted  the  attention  of  Ed- 
win Forrest  and  acted  "Pythias"  to  the  lattcr's 
"Damon."  During  the  next  few  years  he  took 
various  parts  with  more  or  less  financial  success, 
finally  accepting  the  position  of  leading  juvenile 
at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  of  which  he  event- 
ually Ixcame  stage  manager  in  1840.  Shortly 
after  this,  he  acted  in  the  same  capacity  at  the 
National  Theatre  in  I'.oston.  Feeling  a  necessity 
for  thorough  preparation,  he  abandoned  the  stage 
for  the  lecture  platform  and  for  five  years  lie 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  elocution  and  to 
lecturing.  During  this  time  he  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
voice.  He  returned  to  the  stage  in  October. 
1845.  appearing  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  New 
York  for  the  first  time  as  "Hamlet."  This  is 
regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of  his  dramatic 
career,  which  continued  with  great  success  and 
with  but  few  interruptions  for  15  years.  His 
"Hamlet"  has  been  called  by  many  of  the  ablest 
critic  actors  the  greatest  rendition  of  the  part 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  In  1853  he  played  a 
successful  engagement  of  too  nights  in  Califor- 
nia. He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  great 
dramatic  star  to  visit  that  region,  ft  is  of  this 
period  that  Joseph  Jetferson  speaks  when  he  says 
that  he  does  not  remember  anv  actor  who  ex- 
celled him  in  the  parts  that  he  seemed  to  make 
especially  his  own.  In  1856  he  visited  London 
where  he  played  a  successful  season  of  1 10  nights. 
This  was  by  far  the  most  successful  engagement 
from  either  an  artistic,  social  or  financial  stand 


■  point  that  had  ever  been  played  in  that  city  by  an 
American  actor.  His  favorite  parts  at  this  time 
were  "Charles  Surface,"  "Alfred  Evelyn"  in 
lhilwer's  play  of  "Money,**  "Young  Mirabel"  in 
the  "Inconstant,"  "Hover"  in  "Wild  Oats,"  "Don 
Felix"  in  "The  Wonder"  and  "Vapid"  in  The 
Dramatist."  It  is  said  that  Bulwer  came  espec- 
ially from  Edinburgh  to  sec  him  act  in  his  play. 
His  next  engagement  was  at  Liverpool  where 
he  also  played  "Hamlet"  with  great  success, 
being  favorably  compared  to  Kean  and  Mac- 
ready  and  particularly  to  Charles  Young,  a 
famous  "Hamlet."  Ill  health  compelled  him  to 
abandon  bis  engagements  in  other  parts  of  (ircat 
P.ritain  and  for  a  short  time  he  traveled  on  the 
Continent  where  he  became  interested  in  vine 
growing.  Cpon  his  return  to  this  country  he 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  Rhenish  farm 
hands  to  cultivate  the  grapes  on  a  farm  he  had 
Unight.  In  1857  he  o|x.-ned  up  Burton's  The- 
atre with  "Young  Mirabel." 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  he  had  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  closing  on  April  21,  1861, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  engagements  un- 
der a  vow  that  he  would  not  appear  on  the 
stage  as  an  actor  until  the  fearful  strife  in 
which  the  nation  was  engaged  should  cease. 
As  a  result  of  this  he  devoted  the  four  years 
following  to  the  service  of  his  country,  reading 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  for  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission  without  re- 
muneration and  giving  readings  in  all  the  cities 
in  the  North  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the 
cause  of  his  country.  On  one  occasion  he  re- 
cited in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Drake's  "The  American  Flag"  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  arouse  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Other 
poems  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  were ; 
Reads  "The  Wagoner  of  the  Alleghanies." 
Janvier's  "Sleeping  Sentinel,"  Bryant's  "Battle- 
field." Whittier's  "Barbara  Frietchie"  and  Tay- 
lor's "tieneral  Scott  and  the  Veteran."  His 
reading  on  the  day  ot  its  composition  (October 
31,  1864)  of  Read's  stirring  poem  "Sheridan's 
Rule,"  made  that  poem  instantlv  famous.  It 
became  a  favorite  with  him  and  he  recited  it 
hundreds  of  times.  Mr.  Murd<x-h  also  served 
for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  Ceneral  Rousseau.  His 
services  for  the  cause  of  the  Union  were  recog- 
nized by  his  election  as  a  companion  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  I  .oval  Legion  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
stage,  playing  the  most  successful  engagement, 
lasting  three  weeks,  that  had  been  up  to  that 
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time  seen  at  Pike*s  Opera  House.  He  continued 
to  act  for  several  years  hut  liis  failing  health 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  the  stage 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  lecturing  and  teach- 
ing elocution.  He  took  his  final  leave  of  the 
stage  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia 
on  May  22,  1889,  nearly  60  years  after  the  date 
of  his  debut,  although  he  had  not  been  regularl) 
engaged  in  liis  vocation  as  an  actor  for  many 
years.  He  died  in  Cincinnati  on  May  19,  1893. 
In  1898  a  bust  of  Mr.  Murdocb,  the  work  of  tbe 
sculptor,  Sir  Moses  J.  Ezckiel,  was  erected  in 
the  main  hall  of  tbe  Public  Library  of  Cincin- 
nati by  his  friend,  the  librarian.  A.  \V.  Whelp- 
ley.  On  this  occasion  tbe  address  was  delivered 
by  the  well  known  actor, — Francis  Wilson.  Mr. 
Murdoch  excelled  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy; 
while  many  regard  his  "Hamlet"  as  his  finest 
part,  others  look  upon  him  as  preeminent  in 
such  parts  as  "Young  Mirabel."  "Mercutio," 
"Benedick"  and  "Claude  Mclnotte."  (A  sketch 
of  Mr.  Murdoch,  in  which  are  presented  other 
items  of  interest,  appears  in  the  second  volume 
of  this  work.) 

INCIDENTS  of  war  TIME. 

During  the  war  a  number  of  entertainments 
social  and  otherwise  were  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  soldiers'  families.  <  Inc  party  of  amateur 
actors  for  instance  gave  tbe  well  known  little 
plays  "A  Pretty  Piece  of  Business"  and  "Box 
and  Cox"  at  various  resilience*  during  the  year 
\W\j\.  The  first  performance  was  given  on  De- 
cember 15th  and  the  latter  one  at  the  residence 
of  Judge  James  Hall  on  December  ^Stb. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were  Joseph 
Matthews,  Charles  H.  Home,  Miss  Ann 
Matthews.  Mrs.  Webb.  Miss  Maggie  and  Rich- 
ard Wright  and  Miss  Mary  l.idy.  We  are  in- 
formed by  the  programs  that  between  the  two 
plays  an  "intermission  for  thought  lasting  six 
hundred  seconds*'  was  given  to  the  audience. 
Peanuts  were  absolutely  forbidden  as  well  as 
bouquets  of  artificial  tlowers.  No  gentleman 
was  allowed  to  bring  more  than  six  ladies  as 
his  escort.  Smoking  aloud  not  allowed.  The 
curtain  rose  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  but  the 
doors  were  open  from  o.  A.  M.  The  committee 
in  charge  of  this  wonderful  performance  was 
Adolph  Wood  and  George  McLaughlin. 

Another  amateur   performance   was  that  at 


Pike's  Opera 'House  on  February  6,  1865.  This 
was  a  very  elaborate  affair  in  charge  of  Enoch 
T.  Carson  ami  E.  P..  Hinman.  The  play  was 
"Hamlet"  and  in  the  cast  were  many  well  known 
citizens,  (iovemor  Anderson  repeated  his  great 
success  in  the  title-role.  K.  P.  Cranch  played 
the  King.  "Polonius"  was  taken  by  Oliver  S. 
Lovell)  Oliver  W.  Root  was  "Laertes,"  M.  J. 
Mack,  "Horatio,"  James  M.  Mclaughlin,  "Ros- 
iiurantz,"  Col.  M.  Lord,  "Cuildenstern."  Waldo 
C.  1  Sooth.  "( >sric"  and  K.  IS.  Hinman  the  priest. 
Enoch  T.  Carson  was  the  first  grave  digger 
and  bis  second  was  D.  1).  C  l'arnitz;  the  two 
players  were  D.  Thew  Wright  and  T.  R.  Eliot, 
while  William  Disney  impersonated  the  ghost. 
(  Hbers  in  the  cast  were  James  E.  SI»erwood, 
Dr.  S.  G.  Menzies.  Capt.  T.  P.  Anderson.  M. 
Hcinsheimcr,  Cal  W.  Thomas,  W.  P.  Noble. 
Thomas  L.  Young.  Sam  R.  Matthews.  F.  Pcd- 
retti.  Rowland  Ellis.  John  ISaker,  James  K.  Wil- 
son, Thomas  M.  Withcnbury,  Ed.  Isaiah  Daven- 
port, Henry  Davis.  Charles  R.  Marshall,  H. 
Shrcve,  EUsha  Norton  and  James  C  Root.  The 
female  parts  were  taken  by  members  of  the 
( )pera  House  Company,  Miss  Phillips  acting 
"Ciertrude,"  Mrs.  P.arrv.  "<  )|dielia"  and  Miss 
Edwards  the  fair  Queen. 

The  choice  of  seats  was  sold  at  auction.  The 
first  choice  was  Imught  by  lames  Watson  of 
the  Hemic  House  for  $^'75 :  the  second  was  sold 
to  John  P..  Gibson  for  $50. 

An  amusing  performance  given  by  amateurs 
at  Pike's  Concert  Hall  was  that  of  the  Sketch 
Club  on  April  2,  i8Tii.  Tbe  members  of  the 
club  who  took  part  were  Judge  1.  C.  Collins  and 
Samuel  N.  Pike,  W.  W.  Fosdick.  E.  M. 
Powers.  W.  F.  Sherwood.  W.  P.  Noble  and  H. 
J.-  Smith.  The  program  included  musical  se- 
lections, recitations,  original  poems  and  particu- 
larly tableaux  in  which  all  the  members  joined. 

It  seems  to  Ik-  impossible  ami  certainly  is  im- 
practicable in  a  work  of  this  character  to  give 
a  complete  list  of  the  various  Cincinnatians  who 
served  in  the  armies  of  tbe  North  during  tbe 
war.  ( Miio's  roster  has  been  preserved  by  the 
State  and  Whitelaw  Reid's  work  "Ohio  in  the 
War"  gives  an  immense  amount  of  information. 
Ford's  "History  of  Hamilton  County"  also  in- 
cludes a  very  voluminous  statement  in  regard 
to  the  officers  and  men  supposed  to  have  <  n- 

listed  from  this  neighborhood 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 


THE  SIXTIES. 

Incidents  ok  War  Time —Lincoln's  Death  —  Central  Avenue- Egcleston  Avenue— The  First 
Pike  Fire  — The  Suspension  Bridge^  The  Invincible  "Red  Stockings" — The  Year  of 
New  Enterprises,  1869 — Burning  ok  the  College  Building— The  California  Excursion — 
The  Bible  Case  —  Cincinnati  in  1869 — James  Parton  on  Cincinnati  —  The  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railway— The  Industrial  Expositions— The  Weather  Bureau. 


The  principal  events  of  the  war  time  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  chapters  relating  to  the 
military  movements  about  the  city.  During  this 
period  the  city's  growth  was  naturally  impeded 
but  the  usual  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  large 
city  make  up  the  history  of  the  time.  In  fact 
from  the  war  time  to  the  present  day  the  growth 
of  the  city  has  he-en  steady,  although  by  no 
means  rapid.  It  was  the  natural  expansion  of 
a  large  and  prosj>crous  community  which  had 
attained  maturity.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
picturesque  episodes  such  as  the  Hoods  of  1883 
and  1884  and  the  riots  of  the  latter  year  there 
arc  hut  few  striking  incidents  to  record.  The 
historv  is  made  up  during  this  period  mainly 
of  the  development  of  institutions  both  public 
and  private.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  much  more 
than  mention  a  few  incidents  in  the  history  of 
the  city  from  the  war  period  to  the  present  day. 

INCIDKNTS  OK  WAR  TIMK. 

We  are  told  that  in  i8f>i,  330  new  buildings 
wire  put  up.  of  which  but  27  were  of  wood. 
This  was  the  year  too  in  which  was  chartered 
the  Cincinnati  &•  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company, 
now  a  part  of  the  great  "Itig  Four"  system. 

In  i Wis  there  was  another  great  flood  in  the 
( )hio.  which  river  on  January  24th  came  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  high  water  mark  of  1832.  The 
news  of  the  victory  of  Fort  Donelson  which 
came  in  February  caused  great  excitement  and 


a  celebration.  The  oft  discussed  incident  of  the 
attempt  of  Wendell  Philips  to  address  the  pub- 
lic at  I 'ike's  Opera  House  and  the  riotous  attack 
of  citizens  which  drove  him  from  the  stage  oc- 
curred in  March.  This  too  was  the  year  of  the 
first  Morgan  raid  through  Kentucky  and  in  Sep- 
tember came  the  so-called  "  Siege  of  Cincinnati" 
and  the  Squirrel  Hunter  campaign.  A  distin- 
guished poet  of  the  city,  W.  W.  Fosdiek,  also 
died  in  March  of  this  year.  An  estimate  of  the 
population,  which  like  all  such  estimates  is  of 
doubtful  value,  gave  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  during  this  year  as  184,517. 

In  1863  the  special  incidents  were  the  Great 
Western  Sanitary  Fair,  the  John  Morgan  raid, 
the  first  draft  for  the  army,  the  burning  of  the 
place  of  amusement  known  as  the  Palace  Varie- 
ties and  the  erection  of  the  Plum  street  railway 
depot.  To  this  year  also  is  credited  the  begin- 
ning, in  Cincinnati,  of  tobacco  manufacture, 
which  industry  has  grown  to  Income  one  of  the 
leading  ones  in  the  city.  The  national  banking 
law  afforded  an  opj>ortunitv  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  many  of  the  banks  and  before  the  close 
of  1803  the  First,  Second.  Third  and  Fourth 
national  banks  were  organized  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $1,525,000.  During  tin-  two  fol- 
lowing years  came  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank  and  the  Ohio  National  Hank,  each  with  a 
capital  of  half  a  million  dollars.  A  well  known 
insurance  company,  the  Sun  Mutual,  had  been 
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incorporated  in  1862  and  the  Gcrmania  and  Ku- 
reka  in  1864  and  the  Enterprise  and  Globe  in 
the  year  that  closed  the  war.  In  1864  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  depot  on  Hoadly 
street,  extending  from  Fifth  to  Sixth,  was  erect- 
ed. This  structure  was  400  feet  long,  the 
same  length  as  the  Plum  street  depot,  Both 
buildings  were  regarded  as  fully  adequate  to 
the  demands  to  be  put  upon  them  for  many 
years  to  come;  in  fact  the  latter  of  the  two  is 
still  in  use,  although  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
it  in  any  sense  answers  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended.  An  incident  of  this  year  was 
the  Murdoch  benefit  on  October  31st,  at  which 
time  was  given  the  first  rendition  of  T.  Bu- 
chanan Read's  celebrated  poem  "Sheridan's 
Ride."  This  poem  was  written  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  in  a  house  still  standing  on  the  south 
side  of  Kighth  street  just  west  of  Walnut,  next 
door  in  fact  to  the  building  of  the  Literary 
Club.  It  is  marked  by  a  tablet  placet!  in  posi- 
tion by  a  number  of  admirers  of  the  poet  and  of 
Mr.  Murdoch. 

Lincoln's  ukatii. 

The  receipt  of  the  news  of  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion plunged  the  city  into  the  deepest  gloom. 

in  Cincinnati,  which  had  spent  the  day  and 
night  before  in  the  most  elaborate  jubilation, 
the  rage  ugainst  treason  broke  out  at  the  least 
provocation.  'Some  individuals  of  the  ■'butter- 
nut" inclination,"  says  a  former  citizen,  in  re- 
calling these  <lays.  'were  knocked  into  the  gut- 
ters and  kicked,  because  they  would  make  no 
expression  of  sorrow,  or  ljccause  of  their  well- 
known  past  sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  Others 
as  loyal  as  any  suffered  also,  through  mistaken 
ideas  of  meanness  on  the  part  of  |>crsonal  ene- 
mies. Junius  Brutus  I  Sooth,  a  brother  of  the 
assassin,  was  closing  a  two- weeks'  engagement 
at  Pike's  Opera  House.  He  was  stopping  at  the 
Burnet  Mouse.  While  there  was  no  violent  pub- 
lic demonstration  against  him,  it  was  well  known 
that  his  life  would  not  be  worth  a  farthing 
should  he  be  seen  on  the  streets  or  in  public. 
Of  course  the  bills  were  taken  down,  and  there 
was  no  performance  that  night  Mr.  I  Sooth  was 
well  pleased  qnictlv  to  escape  from  the  Burnet 
and  disappear."    I  Tarbell's  Lincoln.  Vol.  II.  p. 

CENTRAL  AVENUE. 

During  the  war  came  the  change  of  name  of 
one  of  the  best  known  streets  of  the  city.  The 
first  thoroughfare  west  of  Plum  street  was  at 
first  called  Lundy's  Lane.    On  this  lane  which 


was  little  more  than  a  cow  path  in  early  days, 
a  row  uf  four  houses  was  erected  which  came 
to  be  known  as  Western  Row  and  from  the 
houses  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  lane 
which  for  a  long  time  was  the  western  boundary 
of  the  city.  According  to  popular  tradition,  the 
well  known  "L'ncle  Joe"  Ross  who  lived  on  this 
prominent  thoroughfare  (as  it  had  become  by 
the  time  of  the  war  )  was  tw  itted  by  a  New  York, 
friend  as  living  in  the  country  as  he  supposed 
a  street  with  such  a  name  must  be  far  from  the 
center  of  jwpulation.  The  indignation  of  Mr. 
Koss  was  such  that  he  introduced  in  the  Coun- 
cil and  had  passed  an  ordinance  changing  the 
name  to  Central  avenue  to  indicate  that  the 
place  of  his  resilience  instead  of  being  in  the 
outskirts  was  in  the  real  center  of  the  city's 
activity.  And  thus  as  has  so  often  happened  a 
historic  name  of  real  significance  has  given  wa\ 
to  a  commonplace  designation  meaningless  and 
uninteresting. 

KGOLKSTON  AVENUE. 

Another  street,  which  has  had  a  mysterious 
history,  was  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature passed  March  24,  tSn}.  I Sy  this  act  the 
city  was  given  authority  from  the  State  to  enter 
upon  and  occupy  forever  as  a  public  highway 
ami  for  sewerage  purposes  all  that  part  of  the 
Miami  and  Hrie  Canal  which  extended  from 
the  east  side  of  Broadway  to  the  Ohio  River, 
including  the  width  thereof  as  owned  by  the 
State.  As  a  result  of  this  act  and  the  subse- 
quent action  of  the  Council,  came  what  has  been 
known  for  so  many  years  as  Kggleston  avenue, 
named  in  honor  of  the  well  known  citizen  who 
did  so  much  to  bring  almut  the  location  of  this 
street.  This  avenue  was  intended  to  be  made 
into  a  beautiful  Ixnilevard.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  ceded  by  the 
State  have  entirely  failed  and  that  it  lias  be- 
come an  eyesore  to  the  community  both  from 
an  esthetic  and  an  ethical  standpoint.  However 
valuable  Kggleston  avenue  mav  become  to  the 
business  community  and  the  railroads  by  which 
it  is  occupied,  it  will  ever  remain  a  monument 
to  a  perversion  of  the  public  will. 

The  close  of  the  war  gave  new  life  to  public 
as  well  as  private  enterprise  and  a  number  of 
public  improvements  were  bcu'iin  at  this  time. 
These  included  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  the 
Work  House,  and  the  House  of  Refuge.  Ksti- 
mates  of  population  during  the  last  three  years 
of  the  war  gave  that  of  1803  as  i8f"».3;>Q,.  a  year 
later  19.5.719  and  1865,  200,000. 
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In  1806  the  estimate  acids  almost  n,ooo  more 
to  the  population.  This  year  was  a  cholera  year. 
The  deaths  from  this  cause  aggregated  2,028 
people  of  whom  H(  died  on  August  1,3th.  In 
January  the  police  and  (ire  alarm  telegraph 
was  put  in  operation  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment was  regarded  as  vastly  improved  thereby. 

Till:   FIRST   I'IKF.  Ft  UK. 

iJospitc  this,  probably  the  most  celebrated  lire 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  destructive  in  the 
history  of  the  city  occurred  on  March  22,  1866. 
In  ibis  tire  Cincinnati's  handsomest  building. 
Tike's  Opera  J  louse,  was  burned  to  the  ground 
and  with  it  were  destroyed  the  buildings  occu- 
pied by  the  Adams  Kxprcss  Company,  R.  \V. 
Carroll"  \  Company,  Peter's  music  store,  Wheel- 
er X  W  ilson,  Philip  Phillip's  music  store,  the 
Hiitliiircr  office,  1-niglcy's  cigar  store  and  \V.  15. 
Clapp's  jewelry  store,  as  wel'  as  houses  on 
linker  and  Third  streets.  The  curtain  had  just 
fallen  upon  a  performance  of  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  and  the  audience  had  dispersed. 
Some  had  noticed  a  slight  odor  of  gas  hut  ap- 
parently no  one  paid  any  serious  attention  to  it. 
Suddenly  at  a  quarter  past  1 1  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion was  heard  In  those  in  the  neighborhood 
of  I'ourth  and  Vine:  this  was  fallowed  by  a  deep 
rumbling  noise  as  of  thunder,  blames  immed- 
iately appeared  in  the  rear  jfortion  of  the  build- 
ing and  spread  so  rapidly  that  within  a  few  mo- 
ments the  whole  building  was  a  mass  of  fire. 
W  ithin  a  short  time  the  buildings  of  the  entire 
square  were  in  llaires.  The  lire  was  so  intense 
and  so  wide-spread  that  verv  little  could  he 
done  by  the  department.  The  total  loss  was' 
estimated  to  be  atnuit  one  and  three  quarter 
millions  of  dollars.  Several  persons  were  in- 
jured but  fortunately  no  lives  were  lost.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  was  never  known.  A  curious 
circumstance  connected  with  ibis  fire  was  the 
stinting  of  Samuel  X.  Pike's  watch  by  a  sneak 
thief  who  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Pike's  interest 
in  the  fire  as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  the  1  hi  met 
House  to  relieve  him  of  his  valuables. 

Another  serious  fin  of  tins  \car  came  on  July 
Mill,  at  which  time  the  Academy  of  Music 
building  on  I'ourth  and  Home  was  burned.  To 
replace  these  structures  came  two  new  ones; 
the  fine  Jewish  Temple.  K.  K.  I'.ene  Yeshurun, 
at  the  corner  of  F.ighih  and  Plum,  was  dedicated 
on  .August  2 1st  and  on  Deccml>er  1st  of  this 
vear  came  the  opening  for  foot  travel  of  the 
great  Suspension  ltridge,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.    Its  opening  for  travel 


generally  was  celebrated  on  January  1,  1867, 
in  the  crossing  of  thousands  on  foot  and  in  every 
sort  of  vehicle. 

THE  SL'SI'KNSION  liRIlMJE. 

The  subject  of  a  bridge  over  the  Ohio  had 
been  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  the  various 
publications  about  the  city  as  far  hack  as  the 
time  of  Dr.  Drake.  It  was  not  until  1845,  how- 
ever, that  the  agitation  seemed  likely  to  produce 
any  result.  In  January  of  that  year  John  A. 
koebling,  who  had  just  completed  the  Monon- 
gahela  suspension  -  bridge,  outlined  a  plan  for 
a  wire  suspension  bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Cin- 
cinnati. He  favored  a  single  arch  of  a  span 
of  1.200  feet,  which  would  not  obstruct  the  river. 
The  misapprehension  relating  to  his  plan  is 
shown  by  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Cist  that  the 
breadth  of  the  <  )hio  at  this  point  would  necessi- 
tate a  bridge  of  twice  the  length.  In  September, 
1S40,  Mr.  Koebling  submitted  a  complete  plan 
but  work  was  not  begun  until  ten  years  later, 
at  which  time  the  foundations  for  the  towers 
were  commenced.  The  crisis  of  1857  put  a  stop 
to  the  proceedings.  Cp  to  this  time  it  had  been 
exclusively  a  Covington  enterprise  and  Cincin- 
nati capital  had  looked  askance  at  the  scheme. 
At  one  time  the  Cincinnati  tower  45  feet  alxwe 
the  foundation  was  threatened  with  a  public 
sale  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  had  lxcn  erected.  The 
stock  was  considered  of  little  value  and  the  en- 
terprise was  about  to  lie  abandoned.  Strangely 
enough  it  was  the  exigencies  of  the  war  that 
aroused  the  people  to  the  necessity  for  such  a 
bridge.  The  threatened  attacks  upon  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  opened  the  way  for  the  conclusion 
of  this  great  enterprise.  Cincinnati  capital  be- 
came interested  and  the  work  was  actively  re- 
sumed in  the  spring  of  186,3.  ^  was  prosecuted 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  roadway  for  foot 
travel  was  as  stated  opened  on  the  1st  of  De- 
ccmlxT,  i8fVi,  and  the  bridge  was  ojx'ncd  for 
vehicles  on  January  1,  1867. 

The  location  of  the  towers  was  fixed  at  low 
water  mark  so  that  the  middle  span  should  pre- 
sent an  opening  of  no  less  than  l.cxx)  feet  in 
the  clear.  The  elevation  of  the  approach  near 
l-'ront  street  in  Cincinnati  was  that  of  the  height 
attained  by  the  water  in  the  spring  of  1832—62 
feet  6  inches.  At  this  stage  of  water  the  width 
of  the  water  way  was  over  two  thousand  feet. 
The  elevation  of  the  Moor  above  low  water  mark 
in  the  center  of  the  span  was  fixed  at  122  feet, 
reduced  by  a  later  enactment  to  100  feet.  As 
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actually  built  it  was  103  feet  in  the  clear  at  a 
inciliiim  temperature  of  (k>  decrees,  rising  one 
foot  in  extreme  cold  and  sinking  one  foot  in  ex- 
treme beat.  Tlie  bridge  was  36  feet  wide  with 
two  ways  for  pedestrians,  two  carriage  ways 
and  a  double  track  for  street  railroads.  The 
cables  contained  10.400  wires  weighing  nearly 
two  million  pounds.  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge  was  2.252  feet,  of  which  1.057  ^'tl  0l'e'u- 
pied  the  center  span.  The  towers  about  230 
feet  high  were  higher  and  contained  more  stone 
than  the  Hunker  Hill  Monument.  The  total  cost 
of  the  bridge  was  Si,K(xmxx)  At  the  time  of 
its  completion,  this  structure  had  the  largest 
single  span  of  its  class  in  the  world  and  it  was 
said  by  James  I 'art 011  that  the  whole  population 
of  Cincinnati  could  get  on  it  without  danger  of 
being  let  down  into  the  water.  It  has  since 
been  rebuilt  and  considerably  strengthen  d 
Since  the  completion  of  this  bridge,  four  others' 
have  been  built  connecting  Cincinnati  with  the 
Kentucky  shore,— that  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  the  o-called  Central  Rridge  con- 
necting the  city  with  Newport,  the  Chesapeake 
&  (  Ihio  Railway  Rridge  terminating  in  Coving- 
ton ami  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  Rridge 
comucting  the  city  with  Ludlow.  Kentucky. 
Within  a  space  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
five  bridges  serve  to  accommodate  the  large 
population  living  and  traveling  to  the  South. 

Til  K  ISVINUIH.K  "KKI>  ST<  If  K 1  Xr.S.  " 

I  hiring  the  years  1XO7  and  18OX  began  the  in- 
terest in  the  newly  introduced  sport. — baseball. 
Th>-  first  game  of  baseball  in  Cincinnati  is  said 
to  have  hi  en  umpired  by  Dr.  John  Draper  and 
during  the  years  lS<><>  to  1X70  he  probably  um- 
pired more  games  than  any  man  in  the  West. 
Hi-  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Association 
of  Rase  Hall  I 'layers  at  tin  annual  convention 
held  at  New  York  in  iXfio.  In  1X67  he  organ- 
ized what  was  known  as  the  "Cincinnati  Jun- 
iors." This  club  was  made  up  of  boys  ranging 
from  15  to  20  years,  who  wore  the  same  uni- 
form as  the  Cincinnati  l'.ase  Hall  Club  and  played 
on  its  grounds.  .Among  the  fust  players  of  this 
club  were  <  icorgc  Chetiowilh.  William  II.  Stew- 
art, John  V.  Hllard,  Charles  Dean,  <  >scar  Rani- 
nulsbcrg.  [■'..  W.  Walker.  Samuel  Kemper. 
Cieorge  Draper  (familiarly  known  as  "Scoop" 
from  the  way  in  which  he  fielded  the  ball). 
Julius  Margrave.  |"hn  <  irifVith.  Charles  A. 
Marsh.  Hdward  I  trad  ford  and  Smiles  Walker. 
In  iS'iS  the  regular  nine  of  the  "Cincinnati  Jun- 


iors" was  composed  as  follows :  George  \\. 
Draper,  short  stop  and  captain ;  Hdward  Dun- 
lap,  first  base;  Miller  ( hitcalt,  second  base; 
Frank  Dunlap.  third  base;  James  Shannon, 
pitcher;  Southey  Holmes,  catcher;  Joseph  Ltlair. 
left  field ;  Fd.  Marsh,  center  field,  and  Ollie 
McCrew.  right  field.  This  club  played  for  three 
>ears  with  great  success.  During  the  year 
iSho  tins  did  not  lose  a  game.  Marry  F.IIard 
l  from  whose  article  in  the  Cincinnati  Comnwr- 
ci,i>  Tribune  of  t  >ctobcr  20.  1002,  this  account 
is  taken  )  says  that  our  well  known  citizen,  Judge 
Miller  <  hitcalt.  "played  as  pretty  a  game  at  .sec- 
ond base  as  Mcl'hee  ever  did."  There  was  a 
"first"  nine  of  Juniors  which  did  not  have  so  long 
a  e.-iieir  as  this,  technically  the  "second"  nine. 

The  ( )bio  Federation  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion was  organized  September  25.  1X07,  with 
Aaron  ( ].  Champion  as  president.  Fourteen 
clubs  from  Cincinnati  were  represented  in  the 
convention.  During  the  winter  of  1XO7-6X,  the 
grounds  of  the  Cincinnati  l'.ase  Hall  Club  were 
Hooded  for  skating  purposes  and  here  was  played 
the  first  game  of  baseball  on  skates.  Just  prev- 
ious to  this  the  first  regularly  organized  nine  of 
the  Cincinnati  Club  was  formed  with  Harry 
Wright  as  pitcher;  Douglas  Allison,  catcher; 
'diaries  II.  Could,  first  base;  Asa  1'rainard,  sec- 
ond base;  Fred  Waterman,  third  base;  John 
C.  How.  short-stop;  J.  Y.  P..  Hatfield,  left  field: 
kufus  King,  center  field,  and  J.  William  Johnson, 
now  the  well  known  attorney,  right  field.  The 
uniform  of  the  club  was  decided  upon  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Mr.  Champion's  office  from  a  tlesign 
submitted  by  ( "icorgc  15.  Hllard .  The  red  stock 
ings  adopted  at  that  time  have  ever  since  been 
characteristic  of  the  Cincinnati  l!ase  Rail  Club 
In  iSfiX  the  AY.v  Vork  Clipper  offered  nine  gold 
medals  to  be  given  to  the  players  making  the  best 
averages  in  their  positions.  Three  of  these  came 
to  Cincinnati. —  to  Harry  Wright,  Fred  Water- 
man and  J.  William  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
the  best  right  fielder  of  his  time  ami  the  swiftest 
runner  on  bases.  He  circled  the  bases  in  14!  j 
seconds.  It  is  said  that  he  was  never  put  out  on 
base  and  on  a  number  of  occasions  stole  home 
from  third  base,  lie  also  played  infield  posi- 
tions with  great  success. 

In  rXnX  this  team  composed  partly  of  profes- 
sionals and  partly  of  amateurs  played  many  ex- 
citing games  ;  one  of  the  closest  of  these  was 
that  with  the  "I  nions"  of  Morrisania,  New 
fi  rst  v.  which  the  Cincinnati  team  won  by  a 
score  of  \  \  to  12.  The  baseball  grounds  were 
just  in  back  of  Lincoln  Park,  having  been  moved 
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from  the  foot  of  Richmond  street  which  was 
not  so  convenient  to  the  horse  cars.  A  large 
octagonal  building  designed  by  James  Mc- 
Laughlin was  erected  at  the  cost  of  $2,350.  An- 
other game  was  that  with  the  "Hickory*'  club 
of  Morgan  County.  This  club  was  supposed  to 
be  a  very  strong  one  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  contest  would  be  bitter.  The  score  was 
51  j  to  The  large  score  is  explained  by  the 

fact  that  the  ball  known  as  the  Ross  ball  con- 
tained two  and  one-half  ounces  of  rubl>er  ami 
that  curvet  1  pitching  had  not  been  beard  of. 

An  event  of  this  summer  was  the  game  of 
ra<|iiette  played  on  the  ball  grounds  by  a  club 
of  Northwestern  Indians  especially  imimrtcd  for 
the  occasion. 

During  the  year  1K6X  ibe  Cincinnatians  played 
24  games  of  which  they  lost  but  three. 

An  organization  that'  made  the  name  of  Cin- 
cinnati known  throughout  the  country  was  the 
famous  "Red  Stocking  liase  Hall  Team"  of 
iKl'O.  whose  career  of  victories  has  never  been 
equaled  in  the  history  of  that  or  any  other  ath- 
letic sport.  Previous  to  this  time,  the  game  of 
bascbal|  bad  almost  been  entirely  given  up  to 
amateurs.  In  fact  our  modern  national  game 
at  that  time  had  a  bard  struggle  to  supplant  tin. 
imported  game  of  cricket.  At  a  meeling  held 
in  the  fall  of  1  Rr »S  in  the  law  office  of  Tildcn. 
Sherman  &•  Moulton,  the  Cincinnati  Ilase  Kail 
Club  was  put  upon  a  professional  basis,  Ceorgc 
I!.  Fllard  and  Alfred  I.  Coshnrn  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  secure  the  services  of  Harry  ami 
(ieorge  Wright  tor  the  coming  year.  <  >ther  well 
known  professional  players  were  also  engaged 
and  as  a  result  the  baseball  team  which  began 
the  season  of  iXr'n,  was  the  first  regular  profes- 
sional nine  in  the  Cnited  States.  The  officers 
of  the  club  were  Aarftn  IS.  Champion,  president: 
Thomas  (i.  Smith,  vice-president,  and  John  P. 
Joyce,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Harrv  Wright 
was  the  captain  and  played  center  field.  His 
brother  (ieorge  was  short  stop.  Asa  P.rainard 
was  pitcher,  Douglas  Allison,  catcher.  The 
bases  were  filled  by  diaries  II.  Could.  Charles 
Sweasy  and  Fred  Waterman.  Calvin  Mc\ ev 
played  right  field  and  Andrew  J.  Leonard,  left 
field.  The  substitute  was  Dick  Hurley  and 
scorer,  flak  Taylor.  Of  this  team  but  two. — 
Could  and  Waterman. — were  residents  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  team  started  on  an  Fastern  trip  on  Mon- 
day. May  31.  iSi'h),  after  having  played  several 
practice  games  in  this  citv.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  special  correspondent  of  the  local  Commer- 


cial newspaper,  Harry  M.  Miller,  who  also  at 
times  acted  as  scorer.  Its  first  regular  game 
was  at  Yellow  Springs,  where  it  defeated  the 
Antioch  Club  nine  bv  a  score  of  41  to  7.  Came* 
followed  at  Mansfield,  Cleveland,  l.uffalo. 
Rochester,  Syracuse.  Albany,  Ijnsingburg,  Bos- 
ton. New  Haven  and  llrooklyn,  in  all  of  which 
the  "Rid  Stockings"  were  victorious.  The  first 
game  of  importance  and  the  one  looked  forward 
to  by  all  those  in  the  country  interested  in  this 
sport  was  that  w  ith  the  "Muttials"  of  New  York, 
at  that  time  regarded  as  one  of  the  Strongest 
nines  in  the  country  This  was  played  in  June 
at  the  Cn ion  grounds  in  Prooklyii  in  the  pres- 
ence of  over  10,000  people.  Neither  team  had 
suffered  a  defeat  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  this  game  and  betting  ran  very  high  with 
odds  a  little  in  favor  of  the  "Mutuals."  Much 
feeling  was  aroused  because  of  the  prominence 
of  both  clubs  and  particularly  from  the  fact  that 
on  the  New  York  team  was  playing  a  former 
"  Red  Stocking."  Hatfield,  who  it  was  thought 
was  familiar  with  the  play  of  the  Cincinnati  team 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  him  a  great  advan- 
tage. The  audience  too  was  quite  boisterous  and 
determined  that  the  local  nine  should  win.  This 
was  in  the  days  of  straight  pitching  and  large 
scores,  but  so  fiercely  was  the  game  contested 
that  the  score  was  very  small.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighth  inning  it  was  two  to  one  in  favor  of 
Cincinnati  and  in  the  ninth  inning  the  New  York 
team  made  one  run  and  Cincinnati  two,  making 
the  final  score  four  to  two.  The  news  of  this 
victory  caused  great  excitement  in  Cincinnati. 
Salutes  were  fired  ami  a  general  rejoicing  in- 
dulged in.  The  "Rid  Stockings"  proceeded  on 
their  way.  playing  at  Philadelphia.  Washington, 
Wheeling  and  other  places  and  maintaining  their 
unbroken  record  of  victories.  This  great  tour 
ended  by  the  arrival  home  of  the  team  on  Thurs- 
day. Inly  1st.  In  an  account  given  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  Tribune  of  November  3, 
Hjoj.  by  Harry  Fllard.  we  are  told  that:  "The 
reception  given  the  players  was  one  long  to  Ik? 
remembered.  Thcv  were  met  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  with  a  band  ami  escorted  through 
the  streets,  which  were  decorated  on  all  sides. 
( >nc  firm  made  a  unique  design  of  the  letter 
'(*■  of  red  stockings.  Cheer  ujmti  cheer  went 
up  for  the  invincible  champions,  and  pandemon- 
ium reigned  throughout  the  town.  The  next 
day  the  club  played  a  flicked  nine  for  an  exhi- 
bition game.  When  the  game  was  completed  a 
wagon  drove  onto  the  field  with  a  huge  bat.  in 
shape  the  same  a-  a  regular  bat.  but  it  was  27 
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feet  long,  I ij  inches  at  (lie  butt  and  <;  .  inches 
at  the  wrist.  ( >n  the  side  was  painted  'Cham- 
pion I'at,"  in  gilt,  while  underneath  wire  hand- 
somely inscribed  all  the  name?  of  the  players 
of  1869, 

'It  was  pre  Rented  by  the  Cincinnati  Lumber 
Company,  and  tbe  presentation  speech  was  made 
by  t  arter  (today,  the  secretary  of  tbe  Company, 

in  which  he  stated  that  'the  Cincinnati  Rase  [tall 
i  lub  players  were  recognized  as  tbe  beaviest 
batters  in  tbe  country,  and,  on  that  account,  it 
gave  hhn  much  pleasure  to  present  tile-in  with 
a  bat  which,  although  not  of  regulation  size,  was 
not  so  heavy  but  thai  they  could  easily  handle 
it.*  He  also  said  that  it  was  not  purchased  from 
Kllard,  but  was  grown  to  order  b»r  the  occasion. 
•  "That  evening  a  large  banquet  was  given  the 
visitors  at  the  Gibson  House.  The  hall  was 
profusely  decorated  with  Mags,  bunting  and 
flowers.  At  the  head  of  the  hall  was  a  large 
inscription.  •Welcome  Home.  Red  Stockings.' 
with  the  names  of  all  the  players  and  the  officers 
of  the  club  underneath.  Currier's  Zouave  I '.and 
discoursed  music  while  the  sumptuous  repast 
was  served.  Thomas  (i.  Smith,  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  club,  sat  at  the  bead  of  the  table, 
while  on  his  right  was  Aaron  B.  Champion,  the 
president,  and  on  his  left  John  P.  Joyce,  the 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Smith  acted  as 
toast  master,  and  when  be  arose  be  said:  'In 
addition  to  the  fad  that  the  Cincinnati  Base  I 'all 
Club,  is  the  champion  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
also  Champion's  club."  When  Champion  was 
called  upon  for  an  address  he  made  a  neat  and 
appropriate  speech,  ami  said:  'Some  one  asked 
me  to-day  whom  1  would  rather  be,  President 
Grant  or  President  Champion,  of  the  Cincinnati 
I '.as,  Rail  Club  :  I  immediately  answered  him 
that  I  would  by  far  rather  be  president  of  the 
baseball  club.'  This  brought  forth  loud  ap- 
plause. Mttral  Ifaklcad  responded  to  the  toast. 
"The  Press."  Alfred  T.  Goshorn  paid  a  hand- 
some tribute  to  tbe  players.  Judge  Cox  respond- 
ed to  "The  Judiciary."  in  which  lie  said:  'May 
there  always  Ik-  impartial  umpires  in  this  great 
game  of  life.'  S.  S.  Davis,  a  former  mayor, 
made  a  neat  address  ami  last  of  all  Dransin  Wnl- 
sin  covered  himself  with  glory  when  he  arose 
in  response  to  the  toast.  'The  Ladies,  Cod  RlcSJ 
Them.'  I  pon  this  subject  Mr.  Wnlsin  was 
fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  Fudge  I'..  P.  Noycs 
was  also  one  of  the  speakers." 

Later  in  the  season  came  several  more  excit- 
ing games,  (m  July  241I1  the  Forest  City  Club 
of  Rockford.  Illinois,  of  which  A.  < ,.  Spalding 


was  pitcher,  was  defeated  by  a  score  of  15  to 
14.  A  game  with  the  "Hay  Makers,"  which 
occurred  on  August  2<>\\\  in  this  city,  almost  re- 
sulted in  a  riot.  At  the  end  of  Jive  innings  the 
score  was  a  lie, — 17  to  17.  At  the  opening  of 
the  sixth,  McVey  who  was  at  the  bat  struck 
a  foul  tip  and  the  hall  bounded  three  times.  The 
catcher  of  the  "Ha)  Makers''  grasjied  a  handful 
of  gravel  instead  of  the  ball  and  held  it  up, 
claiming  that  lie  had  caught  the  strike  out.  The 
umpire  decided  against  him,  whereupon  the  vis- 
iting team  refused  to  continue  the  ganie.  A 
riot  almost  ensued  and  it  became  necessary  for 
the  police  to  interfere.  It  is  supposed  that  there 
had  been  collusion  between  a  number  of  New 
York  gamblers  and  the  ball  players  by  which 
the  latter  had  agreed  to  stop  the  game  on  sonic 
pretext.  The  game  was  awarded  by  tbe  umpire 
to  the  Cincinnati  nine 

In  September  the  club  made  a  trip  West,  play- 
ing with  the  principal  nines  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
While  in  California  they  also  played  a  game 
of  cricket  with  the  crack  eleven  of  that  State, 
winning  by  a  score  of  30,  to  iS  The  home  com- 
ing of  the  team  from  this  trip  was  again  made 
the  occasion  of  rejoicing.  In  the  fall  several 
exciting  games  were  played  on  the  I'nioti 
grounds  kick  of  1  incoln  Park,  two  of  which 
were  with  the  "Athletics"  of  Philadelphia  in 
which  the  scores  were  55  to  16  and  17  to  12. 
The  last  game  of  the  season  which  made  the 
doth  vkton  was  played  on  November  5th.  with 
the  "Mutuals"  of  New  York.  Tbe  "Red  Stock- 
ing-" won  by  a  score  of  17  to  2.  In  the  evening 
a  banquet  was  given  by  Allnrt  G.  Corre.  pro- 
prietor of  the  Gibson  House,  to  the  members 
of  both  nines  and  the  officers  of  both  clubs. 

Noteworthy  events  of  18O7  in  financial  cir- 
clcs  were  the  consolidation  of  the  ( )hio  Na- 
tional Rank  with  the  Merchants'  National  un- 
der the  name  of  the  latter,  with  a  capital  of 
!j!t ,000,000,  ami  the  incorporation  of  one  of  Cin- 
cinnati's greatest  institutions, — the  Union  Cen- 
tral Life  Insurance  Company.  During  the  year 
(868  the  Farmers'  Insurance  Company  was  in- 
corporated and  also  the  Safe  Deposit  Company 
and  the  Clearing  House  Association.  In  this 
year  the  well  known  kinking  firm  of  Espy,  Heid- 
elhach  &  Company  began  its  career. 

R)  l8n8  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  and  the 
Work  I  louse  and  a  great  part  of  the  Eggleston 
avenue  sewer  had  been  completed.  <  hie  of  the 
grcal  thunder  storms  in  the  history  Ol  this  city 
ranie  on  June  iXth  of  this  year,  in  which  one 
house  was  burned   and  a  number  struck  by 
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lightning.  On  July  nth  the  \  arktivs  Theatre  was 
onco  more  visits!  by  lire;  this  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Finery  Arcade  was  the  first  vaudeville 
theatre  of  the  city.  The  Willows'  Home  was 
hunted  on  November  _)tli. 

THK  VKAK  Ol-   NliW   KN  TKKl'KISl.S, —  I 

The  year  1S60.  lias  been  regarded  as  one  of  tin- 
great  years  in  the  history  of  the  city.  In  the 
first  place  this  was  the  first  great  year  of  annex- 
ation, beginning  with  the  addition  to  the  city 
of  Storrs  township,  '  amp  Washington  and  Lick 
Rim,  which  were  followed  in  a  few  months  by 
Walnut  Hills.  Mount  Auburn.  Clintonville,  in- 
cluding Vernonville  and  the  west  end  of  S|H-nccr 
township.  In  this  year  too  was  passed  the  act 
authorizing  the  projected  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railway.  The  Louisville.  Cincinnati  &  Lexing- 
ton Railroad  was  completed  July  l.  iSfnj,  eras- 
ing at  Newport  on  the  second  bridge  thrown 
over  the  river  in  front  of  the  city.  This  gave 
a  line  to  Frankfort  and  Lexington  and  to  Louis 
ville  and  by  way  of  that  to  the  South  via  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  mad.  into  whose  posses- 
sion the  Louisville.  Cincinnati  it  Lexington  Rail- 
road passed  in  the  fall  of  The  Hoard  of 
Trade  was  organized  in  iS'hj  and  ten  years  later 
was  consolidated  with  the  Hoard  of  Transporta- 
tion organized  in  t8"t>.  the  new  organization  tak- 
ing the  well  known  title, —  Hoard  of  Trade  and 
Transportation.  ( )n  August  jrd  of  (his  year  in 
the  new-  Sinton  Huilding  near  the  Unmet  House 
was  opened  the  exhibition  of  textile  fabrics  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  great  industrial  ex- 
positions which  have  made  Cincinnati  known 
throughout  the  world.  This  too  was  the  year  of 
the  organization  of  the  Weather  Hureatt.  Ac- 
counts of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  the 
expositions  ami  the  Weather  Htuean  are  given 
at  the  close  of  the  narrative  of  this  decade. 

HlKNINi;  of  Tin:  t  ot  i  i:i;k  iu  ii.ium;. 

Another  celebrated  fire  took  place  October  jo, 
iSfx).  at  which  time  the  College  Huilding  on 
Walnut  street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  was 
nnce  more  the  victim  of  the  llames.  The  fire 
liegan  a  few  minutes  after  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  at  a  time  when  the  streets  wire 
thronged  with  people  and  thousands  of  s|HTtators 
witnessed  the  scene.  The  first  sign  of  fire  was 
some  smoke  pouring  from  the  roof  a  little  north 
of  the  cupola.  The  ladders  of  the  hook  and  lad- 
der company  were  found  to  he  too  short  and  the 
account  of  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  to  use  them 
is  ipiite  thrilling:    "Tt  was  about  two  o'clock 


when  the  long  ladder  was  raised  at  a  point  south 
of  the  main  entrance  of  the  Library  and  Fx- 
change  rooms.  It  just  touched  the  cornice.  Cp 
this  perilous  ascent  the  firemen  mounted  with 
a  heavy  hose.  In  front  was  John  H.ray  of  Com- 
pany No.  17  and  he  was  followed  by  John  Moor- 
wood  of  the  same  company.  When  I'.ray  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  Moorwood 
the  middle,  it  slipped  and  was  about  to  fall.  The 
gazing  crowd  was  seized  with  horror  and  every 
sjHvtator  held  his  breath  in  fearful  susjH'iisi-. 
Coolly  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
Hray  reached  for  the  cornice,  swung  himself  up 
ami  reached  down  and  caught  the  falling  ladder, 
thereby  saving  his  own  and  His  comrade's  life. 
The  feelings  of  the  multitude  below  expressed 
themselves  in  a  deafening  cheer  as  the  smoke 
hid  them  in  from  view."  For  a  time  an  effort 
was  made  to  save  the  lxmks  of  the  library,  but 
after  many  had  been  taken  out  this  attempt  was 
given  up.  Within  the  building  a  terrible  trag- 
edy was  taking  place  entirely  unobserved  by  the 
spectators,  (  apt.  Matthew  Schwab  of  the  hook 
and  ladder  company  had  groped  his  way  with 
a  party  carrying  a  hose  up  the  double  stairway. 
He  had  lifted  the  hatch  of  the  roof  when  flames 
struck  the  firemen  in  the  face  and  made  them  re- 
treat. All  were  thought  to  have  liven  dragged 
out  of  the  smoke  by  their  comrades  although 
six  or  seven  were  badly  burned  and  some  dis- 
figured for  life.  Several  |htsohs  staled  that 
they  had  seen  Schwab  carried  downstairs  and 
away,  although  his  hat  and  lantern  were  found 
in  the  building.  At  about  three  o'clock  the 
north  half  of  the  roof  of  the  Merchants'  Fx- 
change  room  fell  in  and  a  half  hour  later  the 
fire  was  under  control.  In  the  evening  it  was 
learned  that  Captain  Schwab  could  not  be  found. 
Finally  the  chief.  Megrue,  and  his  assistant, 
Lew  is  Wishey,  headed  a  party  of  firemen  ami 
searched  the  building.  Schwab  with  his  fore- 
head and  hands  terribly  burned,  and  his  chest 
badly  scalded  was  found  at  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  the  corridor  in  the  fourth  story.  lie 
was  m  ar  a  window  in  a  crouching  |x>sition  with 
his  face  in  his  hands,  lie  evidently  had  Ik  en 
blinded  by  the  llash  of  flames  and  had  started 
to  run  but  had  been  cut  off  bv  the  walls  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  suffocating  smoke  on  the 
other.  His  death  at  the  age  of  2H  created  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  city  and  his  funeral 
was  largely  attended  by  the  different  organiza- 
tions" of  the  citv  and  citizens.  He  had  served 
four  years  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  Fifth  Ohio 
Regiment  and  had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  the 
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captaincy.  Although  the  College  Pudding  had 
heen  reduced  to  a  complete  wreck,  the  damage 
to  the  library  was  not  serious  as  no  books  of 
value  were  lost  or  ruined. 

Till-  CAUl-OKNI\  KXCUKSION. 

Another  ineirleul  oi  city  life  of  this  year  was 
the  so-called  Cincinnati  excursion  to  California 
which  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  this  excursion  53 
citizens,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I *>  11  - 
ehanan,  Ahram  Swift,  Robert  llosea.  William 
Rcsor,  Michael  Werk.  A.  II.  Smith.  Alexander 
McDonald.  Albert  Mitchell,  A.  S.  Mcrrcll,  I!.  S. 
Cunningham  and  Messrs.  Morris  White,  D.  J. 
Fallis,  George  Graham.  C.  15.  Murray,  George 
W.  Jones,  Frederick  I'.urkhardt  and  others  took 
part.  The  party  traveled  six  thousand  miles  and 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  at  many  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  West  to  which  they  carried 
the  greetings  of  the  city. 

TI1K  IIII1I.K  CASK. 

In  this  year  began  the  contest  with  relation 
to  the  use  of  the  P.ible  in  the  public  schools.  This 
litigation  began  by  an  order  of  the  Hoard  of 
Kdncation  forbidding  the  use  of  religious  books 
including  the  liible  in  the  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati. Thereupon  certain  well  known  citizens 
made  an  effort  to  restrain  by  injunction  the  en- 
forcement of  this  order.  The  case  was  tried  be- 
fore the  Superior  Court  in  general  term. 
Indgcs  ISellamy  Storer,  M.  I!  1  lagans  ami  Al- 
phonso  Taft  presided.  The  attorneys  for  the 
plaintiffs  were  William  Ramsey,  (ieorge  R.  Sage 
and  Rufus  King  and  for  the  defendants,  George 
lloadlv,  Jobami  P..  Stallo  and  Stanley  Matthews. 
The  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  injunction: 
Judge  Taft,  however,  delivered  a  strong  dissent- 
ing opinion.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State,  which  sustained  Judge 
Taft's  view  and  the  action  of  the  l.oard  of  Kdn- 
cation. The  arguments  and  opinions  in  this  case 
have  been  published  and  constitute  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the  legal  litera- 
ture of  the  country. 

CINCINNATI  IN  t8»V>. 

In  the  year  i#x)  appeared  another  of  the  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  history  of  the  city,  the 
book  entitled  "The  City  of  Cincinnati"  by  George 
K.  Stevens.  This  gave,  in  (he  language  of  its 
sub-title,  a  summary  of  the  attractions,  advan- 
tages and  institutions  and  internal  improvements 
with  a  statement  of  its  public  charities.  Mr. 
Stevens  speaks  of  Cincinnati  just  entering  u|>on 


j  the  ninth  decade  of  its  existence  as  the  largest 
j  and  wealthiest  inland  city  with  a  population  es- 
timated at  over  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Farle  in 
its  history  it  had  achieved  the  title  "Queen  City 
of  the  West"  and  now  by  no  idle  fancy  it  was 
called  the  "Paris  of  America."  Its  river  front 
at  this  time  was  about  ten  miles  long  and  its 
northern  line  about  two  miles  from  low  water 
mark  The  map  prefixed  to  the  volume  gave  the 
city  from  a  ]>oint  east  of  Eden  1'ark  to  Mill 
creek  its  western  boundary.  (  >n  its  northern 
outskirts  were  the  suburbs  of  Fairmount,  P.cllc- 
vue.  Mount  Auburn  and  Walnut  Mills.  In  Kdcn 
Park  was  shown  the  proposed  new  reservoir. 
Many  of  the  streets  we  are  (old  were  still 
adorned  by  shade  trees  and  splendid  avenues 
and  parks  were  projected  and  in  process  of  ^ 
construction.  The  points  of  interest  to  a  strang- 
er included  the  hotels, — the  P.urnet,  Ciibson, 
Spencer,  St.  James.  Walnut  Street,  Merchants*, 
Unit,  Metropolitan  and  Henrie  Mouse.  Fourth 
street  was  the  center  of  attraction  and  a  special 
point  of  interest  was  the  new  Susjx'iision  Hridge. 
The  great  staples  of  the  Cincinnati  market.— 
iron,  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco, — were  handled 
along  From.  Walnut  and  Second  streets,  while 
Pearl  street  was  the  center  of  o[H*rations  for  an 
immense  capital  employed  in  distributing  dry 
goods,  notions,  clothing,  shoes  and  the  like,  On 
Third  street,  the  Wall  street  of  the  city,  were 
assembled  most  of  the  banks,  insurance  and  law- 
yers' offices  and  the  like.  Fourth  street  con- 
tained the  magnificent  retail  establishments  and 
was  the  fashionable  promenade  of  the  city.  At 
its  east  and  west  ends  wire  many  handsome 
dwellings.  The  West  Hud  lying  west  of  Cen- 
tral avenue  was  also  a  fashionable  dwelling  por- 
tion The  district  across  the  canal  had  been 
known  for  years  as  "Over  the  Rhine."  This 
was  largely  inhabited  by  Germans  whose  num- 
ber was  estimated  as  80,000.  <  )n  the  hills  could 
be  seen  the  Cincinnati  Observatory  on  Mount 
Adams  and.  beyond,  the  l>eautiful  suburbs  of 
Walnut  Mills.  Clifton  and  Mount  Auburn,  and 
far  to  (be  northeast  that  most  beautiful  cemetery. 
Spring  Grove.  The  important  public  buildings 
that  are  mentioned  are  those  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital.  Cincinnati  College.  Court  Mouse.  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  a  number  of  church 
buildings  of  which  there  were  ug  in  the  city 
at  that  time.  Twenty-three  of  these  were  Roman 
Catholic.  The  old  Ciiy  Mall  built  in  1X53  was 
still  the  seat  of  the  city  government.  Tile  Cus- 
tom Mouse  P.uilding  on  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Vine  was  very  properly  called  an  ornament 
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to  tin-  city.  The  Fountain  had  not  yet  been 
ended  nor  had  the  Garden  of  Fden  been  com- 
pleted ;  both  were  among  the  possibilities  of  the 
near  future.  The  beer  gardens  so  largely  frc- 
rpicnted  during  the  summer  evenings  received 
special  mention.  ( >thcr  buildings  of  importance 
were  those  of  the  Gymnasium  on  Fourth  street 
which  had  been  entered  by  this  association  on 
March  i_\  iS(x>,  Hughes  and  Woodward  high 
schools,  Lane  Seminary  and  the  Jewish  Temple 
at  Kighth  and  I 'him.  A  w  ell  known  hostelry, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  fashionable  resorts 
of  the  city,  was  Kcpplcr's  on  the  north  side  of 
Fourth  street.  In  addition  to'  Hden  Park  there 
were  Lincoln.  Washington,  t  hy  and  Hopkins 
parks.  The  City  Lark  is  now  occupied  by  the 
City  Hall.  Mozart  Hall,  the  present  Grand 
Opera  House,  and  the  rebuilt  Pike's  <  Ipcra 
House  were  the  principal  amusement  places  of 
the  city  although  to  these  should  be  added  the 
Oueen  City  Skating  Kink  on  Freeman  avenue 
and  the  1'iiiou  Skating  Pond  west  of  Lincoln 
Park,  used  in  summer  for  baseball.  The  great 
retail  stores  on  Fourth  street  west  of  Main  in- 
cluded Shillito's,  Hopkins',  He  Land's,  P.outil- 
licr  s.  Lewis  &  Livingston's  and  Wilson's  estab- 
lishments while  art  treasures  could  lie  seen  at 
Pontes  and  Wiswell's  and  jewelry  at  McGrcw's, 
Duhmc's,  Smith's  and  Owen's  establishments. 
In  addition  to  Kcpplcr's  there  were  the  catering 
establishments  of  l.einingcr  &  P.uhr  and  the  St. 
Nicholas.  A  feature  of  the  city  that  has  long 
since  disappeared  were  the  carriage  stands,  the 
principal  one  of  which  was  on  Vine  street  smith 
of  Fourth.  Nine  horse  car  routes  are  given  on 
which  the  rate  of  fare  except  on  that  to  Mount 
Auburn  was  six  cents.  These  lines  corres|tond 
in  a  way  with  what  were  known  for  so  many 
years  as  the  Seventh.  John,  Third  and  Fourth. 
Pendleton,  Covington.  Slorrs  and  Sedainsville. 
Cumtniusvillc  and  Spring  Grove  lines  and  the 
Mount  Auburn  line  The  railroad  depots  were 
five  (including  one  in  Covington),  used  by  13 
different  lines.  Those  in  the  city  were  the 
depots  of  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton  Dayton,  the 
Plum  street.  Little  Miami  and  the  Ohio  &  Mis- 
sissippi depot  on  Front  and  Mill.  The  chief 
lines  hading  out  of  the  city  were  the  Cincin- 
nati. Hamilton  &  Davton.  Cincinnati  &  Zanes- 
ville.  Frie  (Atlantic  it  Great  Western)  Cincin- 
nati it  Indianapolis  Junction,  Indianapolis.  Cin- 
cinnati &  Lafayette.  Little  Miami.  Louisville  it 
Cincinnati,  Kentucky  Central.  Marietta  it  Cin- 
cinnati and  Ohio  it  Mississippi.  The  I'nited 
States  mail  line  steamers  including  such  steam- 


ers as  "Major  Anderson,"  "General  Uuell," 
"General  Lytic"  ami  the  "St.  Louis"  were  still 
an  important  feature  of  passenger  travel.  The 
suburbs  specially  mentioned  are  Avondale  with 
a  population  of  1,200,  Clifton,  Fast  Walnut 
Hills,  Woodbnrn.  College  Hill.  Glcndalc,  Wyom- 
ing and  Mount  Auburn  and  Walnut  Hills,  large 
parts  of  which  had  been  incorporated  within 
the  city.  The  estimated  products  of  the  city 
for  the  year  were  valued  at  sixty  millions  of 
dollars  and  the  main  branches  of  productive  in- 
dustry were  iron  i  $5.500,<xx)  )  furniture  ($1,- 
700,000.)  meats  (So.ooo.otxi)  clothing  ($4,5(x>,- 
(xto)  honors  (S4.500.cxx>)  soap  and  candles  ($1. 
5(X),(xx>)  oils,  lards  and  resins  ($3,<xx>,cxx> )  :m<' 
mills  (S-',«xx),txx>)  :  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
county  was  given  as  $161 1.1)45.407.  Twenty-five 
thousand  pupils  were  in  the  public  schools  and 
ten  thousand  more  in  the  private  and  parochial 
schools.  The  volume  also  contains  lists  of  city  offi- 
cers and  of  the  various  charitable,  literary,  scien- 
tific and  social  organizations  of  the  time.  The 
principal  newspapers  were  the  Comnwrcuil,  lilt- 
(fuircr,  Curc/iY,  I  olk-sbhitt  and  I'nUcsfrcuitd 
among  the  morning  papers  and  the  Times  and 
(  hronitic,  Itotb  evening  papers. 

I  AMIS    I'AKTON    ON  CINCINNATI. 

This  brief  account  of  Cincinnati  in  the  "six- 
tils"  can  be  best  concluded  bv  a  view  of  the 
city  by  a  non-resident  contrasting  with  that  of 
a  resilient. —  Mr.  Stevens.  James  Parlon.  the 
celebrated  historian,  contributed  to  the  Athmtic 
Monthly  for  August.  1867.  a  most  remarkable 
article  altout  the  cite  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  a  ser- 
ies of  articles  on  Western  cities.  Mr.  Parlon  ob- 
viously was  more  anxious  to  lv  sprightly  than 
truthful  and  for  that  reason  took  care  not  to 
investigate  his  historical  facts  too  thoroughly. 
His  impression  of  the  city,  however,  is  that  of 
many  Western  people  and  is  worth  quoting,  if 
perhaps  only  as  an  illustration  how  not  to  de- 
scribe a  town,  'speaking  of  the  |>criod  before  the 
war  he  says:  "The  Ohio,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  Pennsylvania  rivers,  is  the  natural 
western  outlet  for  the  redundant  population  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  consequently 
the  first  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Cincin- 
nati were  chiefly  from  those  States, — honest, 
plodding,  saving  Protestants,  with  less  knowl- 
edge and  less  public  spirit  than  the  j>coplc  of 
New  Fngland.  The  Swedes,  the  Danes,  the 
Germans,  the  Protestant  Irish,  who  poured  into 
]'etms\Kania  and  New  Jersey  in  Franklin's 
time,  attracted  by  the  perfect  toleration  estab- 
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lished  by  William  IVnn,  were  excellent  |>eople; 
Intt  they  hail  not  tin-  activity  of  mind  nor  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Knglish  Puritans.  Shrewd 
calculators  ami  of  indomitable  industry,  they 
were  more  able  to  accumulate  property  than 
disposed  to  risk  it  in  bold,  far-reaching  enter- 
prises, and  took  more  pride  in  possessing  than 
in  displaying  wealth,— in  having  a  large  barn 
than  an  attractive  residence.  They  were  more 
certain  to  build  a  church  than  a  school  house, 
ami  few  of  them  wanted  anything  of  the  book- 
pedlar  except  an  almanac.  The  descendants  of 
such  men  founded  Cincinnati,  and  made  it  a 
thriving,  bustling,  dull,  unintellectual  place.  Then 
came  in  a  spice  of  Yankees  to  enliven  the  mass, 
to  introduce  some  quickening  heresies,  to  pro- 
mote schools,  to  found  libraries,  to  establish  new 
manufactures  and  stimulate  public  improve- 
ments. That  wondrous  tide  of  Ccrmans  fol- 
lowed that  has  made  in  each  of  the  cities  of  the 
West  a  populous  <  ierman  quarter. — a  town  with- 
in a  town.  Meanwhile,  young  men  from 
the  Southern  States,  in  considerable  numbers, 
settled  in  Cincinnati,  between  whom  and  the 
daughters  of  the  rich  'Hunkers*  of  the  town  mar- 
riages were  frequent,  and  the  families  thus  cre- 
ated were,  from  1830  to  1K61,  the  reigning  power 
in  the  city." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  such  an  introduc- 
tion Mr.  I  Virion  should  slate  that  •'perhaps 
there  was  no  town  of  its  size  and  wealth  in 
Christendom  which  hail  less  «  f  the  higher  in- 
tellectual life  and  less  of  an  enlightened  public 
spirit  than  Cincinnati  before  the  war."  The 
great  wealth  of  the  city  Mr.  Part  on  conceives 
as  being  legitimately  earned.  It  was  Cincinnati 
be  says  "which  originated  ami  perfected  the  sys- 
tem which  packs  fifteen  bushels  of  com  into  a 
pig,  and  packs  that  pig  into  a  barrel,  and  sends 
him  over  the  mountains  and  over  the  ocean  to 
feed  mankind."  He  says  that  there  were  64 
persons  in  Cincinnati  at  that  time  whose  estate 
was  rated  at  one  million  dollars  or  more.  In 
spite  of  Ibis  wealth,  the  city  he  thought  displayed 
little  of  the  spirit  of  improvement.  "People 
were  intent  on  their  own  affairs,  and  were  satis- 
fied if  their  own  business  prospered.  Such  a 
thing  even  as  a  popular  lecture  was  rare,  and  a 
well-sustained  course  of  lectures  was  felt  to  be 
out  of  the  question.  Books  of  the  higher  kind 
were  in  little  demand  (that  is.  little,  considering 
the  size  and  great  wealth  of  the  place)  :  there 
was  little  taste  for  art :  few  concerts  were  given, 
and  there  was  no  drama  fit  'o  entertain  intel- 
lectual persons.    Cincinnati  was  the  <  >ld  Hunk- 


ers' paradise.  Separated  from  a  Slave  State 
only  by  a  river  one  third  of  a  mile  wide,  with 
her  leading  families  connected  by  marriage  with 
those  of  Virginia.  Kentucky  an  !  Maryland,  and 
her  business  men  having  inqiortant  relations  with 
the  South,  there  was  no  city— not  even  Balti- 
more—that was  more  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  1  hmkerism.— that  horrid  blending  of  vanity 
an  1  avarice  which  made  the  Northern  people 
equal  sharers  in  the  guilt  of  slavery,  while  tak- 
ing the  lion's  share  of  the  profit." 

An  explanation  of  Mr.  Parton's  feeling  is 
given  in  his  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  mobs 
in  breaking  into  Birncy's  office  and  attacking 
the  negroes.  The  war  according  to  Mr.  Part  on 
regenerated  Cincinnati.  "There  were  few  of  the 
leading  families  which  did  not  furnish  to  the 
Rebellion  one  adherent,  and  all  men,  of  what- 
ever class,  were  comjnlled  to  choose  between 
their  country  and  its  foes.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  knew  not  a  moment  of  hesitation,  and 
a  tide  of  patriotic  feeling  set  in  which  silenced, 
expelled,  or  converted  the  adherents  of  the  Re- 
In-llion.  The  old  business  relations  with  the 
South,  so  profitable  and  so  corrupting,  were 
broken  up,  and  Cincinnati  found  Ivettcr  occupa- 
tion in  supplying  the  government  with  gunboats 
and  military  stores.  The  prestige  of  the  old 
'aristocracy'  was  lost:  its  |xnvcr  was  broken: 
it  no  longer  controlled  elections,  nor  monopolized 
offices,  nor  lowered  the  tone  of  public  feeling. 
Cincinnati  was  born  again,— began  a  new  life. 
There  is  now  prevalent  among  the  rulers  of  the 
city  that  noblest  trait  of  freemen,  that  supreme 
virtue  of  the  citizen.— rriti.u  si-ikit;  the  blessed 
fruits  of  which  are  already  apparent,  and  which 
is  about  to  render  the  city  a  true  metropolis  to 
the  valley  of  the  <  >hio,  the  fostering  mother  of 
all  that  aids  and  adorns  civilization." 

When  il  comes  to  descrilie  the  appearance  of 
the  city  Mr.  Pari  on  is  a  little  more  accurate. 
<  her  Cincinnati  says  he  "a  dense  cloud  of  smoke 
usually  bangs,  every  chimney  contributing  its 
quota  to  the  mass.  The  universal  use  of  the 
cheap  bituminous  coal  *  *  *  is  making  these 
Western  cities  almost  as  dingy  as  Condon. 
Smoke  pervades  every  house  in  Cincinnati,  be- 
grimes the  carjH-ts.  blackens  the  curtains,  soils 
tlie  paint,  and  worries  the  ladies.  Housekeepers 
assured  us  that  the  all  pervading  smoke  nearly 
doubles  the  labor  of  keeping  a  house  tolerably 
clean,  and  absolutely  prevents  the  spotless  clean- 
liness of  a  Boston  or  Philadelphia  bouse.  A 
lady  who  wears  light-colored  garments,  ribbons 
or  gloves  in  Cincinnati  must  be  either  very  young. 
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very  rich,  or  very  extravagant ;  ladies  of  good 
sense  or  experience  never  think  of  wearing  them. 
(  lean  hearts  abound  in  Cincinnati,  hut  not  clean 
hands.  The  smoke  dqwsits  upon  all  surfaces 
a  fine  soot,  especially  upon  men's  woolen  clothes, 
so  that  a  man  cannot  touch  his  own  coat  with- 
out blackening  his  fingers.  The  stranger,  for  a 
day  or  two.  keeps  up  a  continual  washing  of  his 
hands,  but  lie  soon  sees  the  folly  of  it.  and 
abandons  them  to  their  fate.  A  letter  written  at 
C  incinnati  on  a  damp  day,  when  the  Stygian 
pall  lies  low  upon  the  town,  carries  with  it  the 
odor  of  bituminous  smoke  to  cheer  the  homesick 
son  of  ( )hio  at  Calcutta  or  Canton.  This  uni- 
versal smoke  is  a  tax  upon  every  inhabitant, 
which  can  be  estimated  in  money,  and  the  sum 
total  of  which  is  millions  per  annum.  Is  there 
no  remedy  ?  Did  not  Dr.  Franklin  invent  a 
smoke-consuming  stove?  Are  there  no  Yankees 
in  the  West  r" 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  smoke  inspector,  the 
tall  chimneys  of  the  city  even  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous block  as  well  as  from  the  power  houses 
of  the  Cincinnati  Traction  Company  to-day 
IkIcIi  forth  their  all  pervading  clouds  of  smoke, 
very  much  as  did  the  chimneys  of  Mr.  Part  on 's 
day.  Mr.  Parton  is  more  complimentary  to  the 
suburbs : 

"Heboid  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  Cincinnati!  It 
is  not  merely  the  pleasant  street  of  villas  and 
gardens  along  the  brow  of  ibe  hill,  though  that 
is  part  of  it.  Mount  to  the  cupola  of  the  Mount 
Auburn  Y  oung  l.auies  Sc1hh»I.  which  stands  ' 
near  the  highest  (mint,  and  look  out  over  a  sea 
ot  beautifully  formed,  umbrageous  bills,  steep 
enough  lo  be  picturesque,  but  not  too  steep  to  In- 
convenient, and  observe  that  upon  each  summit, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  an  elegant  cottage 
or  mansion,  or  cluster  of  tasteful  villas,  sur- 
rounded by  groves,  gardens  and  lawns.  This  is 
Cincinnati's  Fifth  Avenue.  Here  reside  the  fain-  ; 
dies  enriched  by  the  industry  of  the  low.  smoky 
town.  Mere  upon  these  enchanting  hills,  and 
in  these  inviting  valleys,  will  finally  gather  the 
greater  pari  of  the  imputation,  leaving  the  city 
to  its  smoke  and  heat  when  the  labors  of  the 
day  are  done.  As  far  as  we  have  seen  or  read, 
no  inland  city  in  the  world  surpasses  Cincinnati  in  ; 
the  beauty  of  its  environs.  They  present  as  per- 
fect a  combination  of  picturesque  and  the  acces- 
sible as  can  anywhere  be  found :  and  there  are 
still  the  primeval  forests,  ami  the  virgin  soil,  to 
favor  the  plans  ot  the  artist  in  'capabilities.'  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  party,  one  of  whom  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  were  not  flattering  their  cnlcr- 
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tainers  when  they  pronounced  the  suburbs  of 
Cincinnati  the  finest  they  had  anywhere  seen. 

"It  is  partly  because  the  rich  people  are  so 
tar  away  that  the  public  entertainments  of  the 
city  arc  so  low  in  quality  and  so  infrequent.  We 
made  the  tour  of  the  'theatres  and  shows  one 
|  evening.-  -glad  to  escape  the  gloom  and  dingi- 
ness  of  the  hotel,  once  the  pride  of  the  citv.  but 
now  its  reproach.    Surely  there  is  no  other  citv 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
that  is  so  miserably  provided  with  the  means  of 
public  amusement  as.  Cincinnati.     At  the  fust 
theatre  we  stumbled  into,  where  Mr.  (  Iwens  was 
performing  in  the  IWicanlt   version  of  Tin 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth.'  there  was  a  large  audi- 
ence, composed  ehiclly  of  nun.    It  was  the  verv 
dirtiest  theatre  we  ever  saw.    The  .hands  of  the 
ticket-taker  were  not  grimv.-  ihev  were  black. 
.  The  matting  on  the  Door,  the  paint,  ami  all  the 
interior,   were  thoroughly   unclean:  and  not  a 
person  in  the  audience  seemed  to  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  show  respect  to  the  place,  or  to 
the  presence  of  a  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
bv  making  any  change  in  his  dress.    The  venti- 
lation was  bad,  of  course.     Xo  fresh  air  could 
be  admitted  without  exposing  some  of  the  audi- 
enee  to  draughts.    The  band  consisted  of  seven 
musicians.  The  play,  which  is  very  pleasing  and 
simple,  was  disfigured  in  every  scene  by  the  in- 
terpolation of  what  the  actors  call  'gags.' — that 
is.  vulgar  and  stupid  additions  to  the  text  bv  the 
actors  themselves,  in  which  we  were  sorrv  to 
hear  the  "star'  of  the  occasion  setting  a  bad  ex- 
ample.   Actors  ought  to  know  dial  when  Charles 
Dickens  and  Dion  Poucicault  unite  their  admir- 
able talents  in  the  production  of  a  play,  no  one 
else  can  add  a  line  without  marring  the  work. 
They  might  as  least  be  aware  that  Western  col- 
loquialisms, amusing  as  they  are.  do  not  har- 
monize with  the  conversation  of  an  Knglish  cot- 
tage.   Yet  this  Cincinnati  audience  was  delighted 
with  the  play,  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks, 
so  exquisitely  adapt* d  is  the  drama  to  move  and 
entertain  human  beings. 

"At  the  West,  along  with  much  reckless  and 
defiant  unbelief  in  even  thing  high  and  good, 
there  is  also  a  great  ileal  of  that  terror-stricken 
pietism  which  refuses  to  attend  the  theatre  un- 
less it  is  very  bad  indeed,  and  is  called  'Museum.' 
This  limits  the  business  of  the  theatre;  and.  as 
a  good  theatre  is  mcessarily  a  very  expensive 
institution,  it  improves  very  slowly,  although 
the  Western  people  arc  in  precisely  that  stage 
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of  development  and  culture  to  which  the  drama 
is  best  adapted  ami  is  most  beneficial.    *    *  * 

"Upon  leaving  the  theatre,  we  were  attracted 
by  a  loud  beating;  of  drums  to  a  building  calling 
itself  the  'Sacred  Museum.'  Such  establishments 
are  usually  content  with  the  word  'moral',  but 
this  one  was  'sacred.'  From  a  balcony  in  front, 
two  bass-drums  and  one  bugle  were  filling  all 
that  part  of  the  town  with  horrid  noise,  and  in 
the  entrance,  behind  the  ticket-office,  a  huge 
negro  was  grinding  out  discord  from  an  organ 
as  big  as  an  upright  piano.  We  defy  creation  to 
pro* luce  another  exhibition  so  entirely  and  pro- 
foundly atrocious  as  this.  It  consisted  chiefly 
of  wax  figures  of  most  appalling  ugliness.  There 
were  Webster.  Clay.  General  Scott,  and  an- 
other, sitting  bolt  upright  at  a  card-table,  star- 
ing hideouslv;  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  trial  of 
Christ ;  Abraham  Lincoln,  dead  and  ghastly, 
upon  a  bier;  ami  other  groups  all  revolting  be- 
yond description.  The  only  decently  executed 
thing  in  this  Sacred  Museum  was  highly  inde- 
cent ;  it  was  a  young  lady,  in  wax.  who,  before 
lying  down,  had  forgotten  to  put  on  her  night- 
gown. There  was  a  most  miserable  Happy  Fam- 
ily: one  or  two  monkeys,  still  and  dejected;  a 
dismal,  tired  rooster,  who  wanted  to  go  to  roost, 
but  could  not  in  that  glare  of  gas,  ami  stood 
motionless  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage;  three  or 
four  common  white  rabbits;  and  a  mangy  cat. 
Such  was  the  Sacred  Mnsuem." 

As  the  Southern  Railway,  the  industrial  cx|k>- 
sitions  and  the  Weather  Hurcan  had  their  incep- 
tion in  the  last  year  of  the  "sixties,"  they  belong 
to  this  period  of  the  city's  development  although 
their  history  extends  practically  to  the  present 
day. 

THE  CINCINNATI  SOUTH  KKN  KA11.WAY. 

The  idea  of  a  railroad  to  the  South  seems  to 
have  taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati  from  quite  an  early  period. 
Reforc  anv  railroad  had  actually  Wen  built  with 
this  city  as  a  terminus,  the  agitation  of  1836  for 
a  line  to  the  Southeastern  seaboard  had  resulted 
in  the  procuring  of  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  a  million  dollars.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
the  ideas  with  regard  to  railroad  operation  were 
so  primitive  as  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  loco- 
motives into  the  city  for  fear  that  the  sparks 
might  set  fire  to  houses.  For  this  reason  the 
first  train  of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  was 
drawn  into  town  by  mules.  This  movement  of 
1836  and  the  convention  held  at  Knoxville  al- 
ready described  gave  promise  of  a   road  to 


Charleston  but  the  financial  panic  of  1837  put  an 
end  to  the  scheme.  The  building  of  the  Little 
Miami  and  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Pavton  mads 
for  a  time  diverted  the  energies  of  capitalists 
from  the  South  but  the  success  of  these  under- 
takings made  the  plan  seem  more  and  more 
feasible.  The  incorporation  of  the  provision  into 
the  new  constitution  of  the  State  forbidding  any 
citv  or  county  organization  from  lending  its 
credit  to  a  private  corporation  seemed  to  ter- 
minate, however,  all  possibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion. At  that  time  the  practice  was  to  have  rail- 
roads built  by  private  corporations  to  whom  pub- 
lic aid  in  the  shape  of  bonds  or  a  bonus  of  some 
sort  was  given.  The  gradual  development  of 
other  cities  to  the  West  ami  North,  particularly 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  seemed  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  time  a  large  section  of  the  territory 
which  had  contributed  its  business  to  this  city 
would  be  cut  off  and  that  Cincinnati  must  look 
more  and  more  for  its  prosperity  and  future 
business  development  to  the  South.  The  natural 
advantages,  those  given  by  the  river  and  the 
advantages  given  by  the  Miami  Canal,  which 
had  really  done  so  much  to  push  the  city  for- 
ward, were  being  offset  by  the  growth  of  the 
competitors  ami  it  lK-rame  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  new  means  of  transportation.  Louisville's 
possession  of  the  I  ouisville  &  Nashville  road 
gave  her  a  great  handicap  in  trade  with  the 
South  so  that  this  city  was  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides.  There  was  never  any  question  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  that  better  railroad  communication 
with  the  South  was  necessary.  The  only  differ 
ence  of  opinion  that  ever  existed  was  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  effected. 

In  1850,  the  Kentucky  Central  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati. Lexington  &  East  Tennessee  road,  which 
furnished  a  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Nicholasville. 
proposed  to  extend  this  roadway  to  Knoxville. 
provided  Cincinnati  should  raise  a  million  dol- 
lars as  a  bonus,  l'art  of  this  money  had  Inen 
■raised  when  the  approach  of  the  war  ended  the 
scheme.  During  (he  war  itself  the  inq)ortance 
of  some  such  communication  was  recognized  by 
General  Rurnsidc  and  others  and  surveys  were 
made  by  the  military  authorities  looking  to  the 
v  attainment  of  such  communications.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  war  left  matters  in  a  very  chaotic 
condition.  The  South  was  prostrate  as  well  as 
hostile.  Its  business  such  as  it  was  had  to  be 
built  up  by  Northern  assistance.  Cincinnati  had 
no  means  of  communication  with  the  centers  of 
distribution  in  the  Southern  territory  and  was  in 
danger  of  being  passed  by  other  cities  more 
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favorably  located  for  tin-  attainment  of  this  busi- 
ness. In  iK<:5  a  hill  was  introduced  into  the  Ohio 
Legislature  In  James  Da  Hon  a  merchant  of  the 
cits,  providing  lor  the  building  of  a  road  from 
Cincinnati  to  the  South,  but  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  it.  About  this  time,  however,  F.  A. 
Ferguson  an  attorney  of  the  city  lxgan  to  push 
forward  the  idea  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
constitutional  provision  forbidding  the  city  to 
loan  money  to  a  private  corporation  which  would 
prevent  the  city  from  building  its  own  road. 
The  suggestion  once  made  gained  adherents  on 
every  side  and  when  on  November  _'o,  iSnS.  he 
made  public  a  proj>osed  bill  to  accomplish  this 
object,  the  public  and  business  organizations  of 
the  city  at  once  took  the  matter  up  with  great 
energy.  The  bill  was  passed  bv  the  Seriate  April 
jS.  iH(»o,  and  a  week  later  by  the  House  and 
provided  that  whenever  the  C  ouncil  of  the  city 
should  declare  it  essential  to  the  city's  interest 
to  provide  a  railroad  from  Cincinnati  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  city  electors  should  approve  the 
action  of  the  Council,  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
city  should  appoint  five  trustees  to  put  into  exe- 
cution the  determination  of  the  citizens.  It  also 
provided  for  the  issue  by  the  city  of  $to.otx>.ooo 
worth  of  bonds  to  be  secured  by  mortgage  on 
the  road  and  by  an  annual  tax  levy  to  pay  in- 
terest and  provide  a  sinking  fund.  The  resolu- 
tion was  at  once  passed  by  the  Council  and  on 
June  jo.  iS/m).  the  special  ehction  registered 
the  will  of  its  electors  in  its  favor.  Immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  an  agitation  began 
as  to  what  should  be  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  n>ad.  Kuowillc.  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
contending  for  the  selection.  A  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  finally  selected  Chatta- 
nooga. The  day  of  the  special  election  was  made 
a  holiday.  The  fire  bells  rang  at  various  times 
during  the  day.  bands  of  music  paraded  the 
streets  and  a  complete  organization  of  the  differ- 
ent wards  brought  out  the  vote  which  was  15.423 
in  favor  of  the  road  to  1.500  against  it. 

Almost  immediately,  on  June  ;>o.  18A0,  the 
Superior  Court  selected  the  five  trustees  who 
were  to  have  charge  of  the  building  of  the  road. 
Thc\  were  I'hil-p  lleidclbach.  Miles  (ireenwood. 
F.  A.  Ferguson.  H.  M.  I'.ishop  and  William 
Hooper.  The  Imard  organized  by  electing  Miles 
C.ivenwood  as  its  president  ami  H.  H.  Talent  as 
secretary;  \V.  A.  Cittnn  was  chosen  as  chief  en- 
gineer and  surveying  parties  were  at  once  put 
into  the  field. 

Hie  next  step  was  to  procure  charters  from 
the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  through 


which  the  road  was  to  pass.  The  hill  passed  the 
Tennessee  Legislature  quite  promptly  in  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  but  the  struggle  in  Kentucky  continued 
for  two  years.  Twice  it  was  defeated  but  it  be- 
came  a  law  February  13,  1H72  In  the  mean- 
time opposition  to  the  Ferguson  act  developed  in 
Cincinnati  itself  and  the  question  of  its  repeal 
was  strongly  agitated.  The  principal  ground 
of  objection  was  that  the  amount,  ten  millions, 
would  Ik*  insufficient  to  complete  the  road.  A 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to  repeal 
the  act  ami  offer  a  $3,000,000  !»otuis  in  its  stead. 
The  success  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  how- 
ever, quieted  to  some  extent  the  opposition  and 
the  first  lot  of  Southern  Railway  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  but  $150,«kk).  was  offered  for  sale.  They 
bore  seven  per  cent  interest  and  were  taken  by 
a  local  hank.  Mr.  Hooper  went  abroad  in  the 
fall  for  the  purpose  of  negol:ating  the  entire 
issue  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  In  the  meantime 
an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  permitting  the 
building  of  a  bridge  across  the  ( )hio.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  also  passed  a  supplemental  act 
authorizing  the  leasing  and  completing  of  the 
road  and  Kentucky  finally  relinquished  many  of 
the  objectionable  provisions  that  had  character- 
ized its  original  charter.  Negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  the  bonds  in  New  York  were  begun  in 
the  following  year  but  before  they  bad  been 
brought  to  completion  came  the  failure  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Company  and  the  panic  of  1873.  Again 
opposition  developed  and  many  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  Mr.  Ferguson  the  "Father"  of 
the  road  to  give  up  the  plan.  The  trustees,  how- 
ever, secured  five  thousand  dollars  on  their  per- 
sonal credit  and  on  December  \2.  1873,  the  first 
contract  for  excavation  was  awarded.  This 
money  was  used  to  purchase  the  ground  cover- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  King's  Mountain  Tunnel 
and  here  was  begun  the  first  piece  of  work  on 
the  road.  Two  months  later  the  entire  line  was 
located  and  on  February  20,  1X74,  a  statement 
of  this  action  of  the  board  was  published  iti  the 
newspapers.  Mr.  Hooper  again  went  to  F.uropc 
in  the  effort  to  float  the  loan  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Finally  in  March.  1874.  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  with  the  American  Fxchangc  Hank 
of  New  York  a  million  of  bonds  was  sold  in 
May,  another  in  ( ictober  and  the  balance  in  May, 
1875.  P»y  the  time  the  bonds  had  been  delivered, 
the  entire  sum  had  been  exhausted  and  in  No- 
vember. 1875.  the  chief  engineer  submitted  an 
estimate  showing  that  at  least  Sfi.ooo.ooo  more 
wotdd  he  needed  to  complete  the  road,  not  in- 
cluding  general   expenses   or   rights   of  way. 
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Thereupon  a  new  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  providing  for  a  new  loan  of  $6,000,- 
000.  This  met  with  strong  opposition,  particu- 
larly among  the  most  prominent  business  men 
of  the  city.  The  hill  was  finally  amended  so  that 
the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people.  Mass 
meetings  were  held  all  over  the  city  ami  a  very 
strong  sentiment  was  apparent  in  favor  of  aban- 
doning the  $10,000,000  already  spent  rather 
than  expending  any  more  on  the  work.  At  the 
election  on  March  14,  1870,  the  new  loan  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  21,701  to  9.013.    In  Jul), 

1877,  the  road  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be 
opened  for  traffic  to  Somerset,  Kentucky.  It 
was  then  leased  on  a  determinable  license  to  a 
company  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail- 
way Company  and  composed  chiefly  of  local 
capitalists. 

Soon,  however,  the  funds  were  once  more 
exhausted  and  the  report  of  the  engineer  in 
charge  on  December  1.  1887,  showed  that  the 
sixteen  millions  had  been  more  than  expended 
and  that  about  three  and  three-quarter  millions 
more  would  be  needed.  Again  application  was 
mafic  to  the  Legislature  ami  the  opposition  was  ■ 
stronger  than  ever.  Charges  of  all  sorts  were 
made  reflecting  on  the  integrity  and  judgment 
of  the  trustees,  none  of  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
record  had  any  foundation  in  fact.  The  issue 
of  $2.fXx>,ooo  more  of  bonds  was  submitted  to 
the  electors  and  at  the  same  time  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  management  of 
the  trust.  At  the  election  held  May  3,  1878,  the 
pro|K>sed  issue  was  beaten  by  a  vote  of  11,45'* 
to  11.237.  "Ms  result  was  attributed  to  the 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  two  millions  would  com- 
plete the  work.  Another  two  million  bill  pro- 
viding that  the  trustees  should  advertise  for  pro- 
posals to  complete  the  line  and  that  bids  should 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  millions  passed  on 
Mav  15th.  The  bid  of  R.  (i.  Hueston  to  this 
effect  was  submitted  to  the  people  on  August  14, 

1878,  and  there  were  cast  for  the  issue  16,224 
votes  and  against  it  10.425.  With  the  money 
so  obtained  the  road  was  put  in  a  condition  for 
operation  first  by  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail- 
way Company  and  afterwards  by  the  Cincinnati. 
New  ( trlcans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
The  investigating  committee  made  an  elaborate 
report  in  January.  1879.  It  criticised  the  board 
as  containing  no  one  of  experience  in  railroad 
construction  and  also  the  action  of  the  trustees 
in  some  particulars  of  no  special  moment  but 
concluded  with  the  finding  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  any  violation  of  the  trust  in  a  pecun- 


iary way.  It  is  but  proper  to  say  that  now  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  despite  the  many  bitter  eon 
troversies  of  the  times  and  despite  the  fact  that 
many  able  critics  had  differed  in  judgment  with 
the  trustees,  at  no  time  timing  the  continu- 
ance of  this  trust  has  the  integrity  «if  any  mem- 
Ikt  of  the  board  of  trustees  been  successfully 
assailed.  The  purposes  for  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed thev  have  carried  out  without  any  rea- 
sonable suspicion  of  their  entire  good  faith.  The 
objections  to  their  actions  have  been  objections 
to  these  purposes,  that  is  objections  to  the  road 
itself  and  the  maimer  of  its  building. 

lly  the  provisions  of  the  Common  Carriers 
Act  of  April  12.  1877,  the  road  was  leased  to 
a  company  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railway  Company  which  was  incorporated  April 
30,  1877.  Tlx-  first  board  of  directors  chose 
Rufus  King  as  its  president.  It  became  appar 
cut  that  the  trustees  were  unwilling  to  grant 
any  more  than  a  temporary  license  from  Lud- 
low to  Somerset  and  no  contract  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  could  he  granted.  Such  dis- 
satisfaction  was  manifested  by  the  subscribers 
to  the  stock  of  the  company  as  to  make  neces- 
sary a  new  agreement  by  virtue  of  which  this 
company  was  to  receive  ten  per  cent  on  its  paid- 
up  cash  capital  and  ten  per  cent  on  the  l»aiancc 
of  the  net  earnings  and  pay  the  remainder  to 
the  trustees  for  rent.  Mr.  King  resigned  and 
W.  II.  Clement  succeeded  him  p>  president  The 
first  passenger  train  ran  over  the  road  on  Julv 
23.  1877,  ami  freight  trains  began  to  run  on  the 
1 3th  of  the  following  month.  The  completion 
of  the  bridge  on  December  8th  made  Cincinnati 
the  actual  northern  terminus  if  the  road.  Tin- 
first  1 1  months  of  the  operation  of  the  road 
showed  net  earnings  of  about  5221,000  of  which 
the  trustees  received  about  Si 30,000  and  on  Sep- 
tember 9th  the  trustees  gave  notice  terminating 
the  license  on  the  12th  of  March  following.  Af- 
ter some  corrcs|>ondence  a  new  license  on  May 
21.  1879.  was  granted  to  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railway  Company  which  was  to  receive  seven 
percent*  on  its  capital  actually  paid  in  as  a  com- 
pensation for  its  investment.  This  was  also  de- 
terminable upon  notice  from  the  trustees.  <  m 
February  21.  1880,  the  first  two  southbound 
freight  trains  and  on  March  8th  the  first  pas- 
senger train  started  from  Cincinnati  for  Chatta- 
nooga.' The  completion  of  the  road  was  cele- 
brated by  a  grand  banquet  in  Music  Hall  given 
on  March  18.  1880,  by  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati 
to  visiting  merchants  from  the  South.  In  this 
banquet  three  thousand  persons  took  part.  The 
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earnings  for  the  first  year,  that  ending  Decem- 
ber i,  1880,  were  about  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  of  which  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany received  a  little  over  $70,000  and  the  trus- 
tees about  $825,000. 

P.y  virtue  of  an  act  of  March  18,  1881.  pro- 
viding for  the  Rasing  or  selling  of  the  road  ten 
projutsals  were  received  on  August  25,  1881. 
They  were  all  for  a  lease  of  25  years  on  the 
basis  of  a  cash  yearly  rental.  A  lease  beginning 
October  12,  1881,  was  awarded  to  Fred  Wolfe 
and  associates  at  a  cash  rental  value  of  $8m,<xX3 
for  the  first  five,  $900,000  for  the  second  five, 
$1,000,000  for  the  third  five.  $t,(xx),om  tor  the 
fourth  five  and  $1,250,000  for  the  last  five  years. 
The  lessee  was  to  pay  all  assessments  and  taxes 
and  to  keep  the  road  in  repair  in  the  condition  of 
a  first  class,  single-track  railroad.  The  lessee  also 
was  to  pay  $12,000  a  year  for  the  expenses  of 
the  trust.  The  principal  office  was  to  be  main- 
tained in  Cincinnati.  The  trustees  were  to  the 
extent  of  their  trust  funds  ($300,000)  to  provide 
land  in  Cincinnati  for  terminal  facilities.  On 
October  II.  1X81.  the  lease  was  signed  by  the 
trustees  and  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  and  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
X'  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  assignee 
of  the  award.  The  new  company  was  capitalized 
with  S j ,000.000,  of  which  40  percent  was  held 
by  local  stockholders  and  51  percent  by  a  London 
company  which,  known  as  the  "Krlangcr  Sys- 
tem," controlled  including  the  Cincinnati  South- 
ern a  total  mileage  in  the  South  of  11.065  miles. 
Almost  immediately  controversies  arose  between 
the  lessee  companies  and  the  trustees  with  regard 
to  the  improvements  and  repairs  of  the  road  and 
also  with  regard  to  the  land  provided  for  term- 
inal facilities  and  finally  on  April  25,  1800. 
diaries  SchilT.  then  president  of  the  company, 
demanded  arbitration,  first  for  damages  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  terminal  facilities  in  Cincinnati 
and  second  for  misrepresentation  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  road  at  the  time  of  the  lease.  He 
named  as  arbitrators  on  the  p:trt  of  the  com- 
pany, fi rover  Cleveland  ami  Clarence  A.  Sew- 
ard. The  courts,  however,  were  appealed  to  and 
decided  in  favor  of  the  trustees. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  lessee  company  was 
as  already  stated  held  to  the  extent  of  49  percent 
hv  Cincinnati  capitalists  and  as  a  result  several 
residents  of  the  city  were  members  of  the  board 
of  directors.  The  first  president  of  the  road  from 
October,  i88t,  to  DeccmlxT.  1882.  was  Theo- 
dore Cook:  Capt.  II.  II.  Tat  em  was  treasurer 
and  Cicnrgc  F.  Doughty  was  made  secretary.  K. 


P.  Wilson  was  general  passenger  and  freight 
agent.  During  Mr.  Cook's  administration  came 
the  Doughty  over-issue  by  which  the  secretary 
fraudulently  issued  about  $400,000  of  signed 
certificates  which  were  the  subject  of  many  years 
of  litigation  thereafter.  Mr.  Cook  was  succeeded 
bv  John  Scott,  an  Fnglishman  who  had  been 
vice-president  of  the  road,  but  he  resigned  Jan- 
uary 1,  1S85.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Frank  S. 
Pond  who  in  turn  yielded  December  22,  1885, 
to  Charles  Scbiff  who  had  Ixcn  vice-president. 
On  December  19.  1890,  S.  M.  Felton  became 
his  successor. 

( »n  March  18.  1893,  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlic 
State  handed  down  a  decision  holding  the  com- 
pany liable  for  the  $4oo.oex)  of  over-issued 
Doughtv  stock.  This  resulted  in  an  application 
to  )iu]^i-  William  H.  Tatt  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  who  that  same  evening  appointed 
Mr.  Felton  as  receiver  of  the  company.  The 
road  continued  under  the  receivership  until  Sep- 
tcintxT  30.  181/j,  at  which  time  the  projxrty  was 
restored  to  the  control  of  the  stockholders,  Mr. 
Felton 's  administration  both  as  president  and  as 
receiver  was  most  fortunate  in  its  results  and 
with  the  termination  of  the  receivership  it  was 
felt  that  the  critical  point  of  its  existence  was 
alxnit  ended.  Mr.  Felton  resigned  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  receivership  to  become  president 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  Company  and 
was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Spencer,  who  still  re- 
mains president.  The  actual  njxTation  of  the 
niad  from  this  time  was  in  charge  of  W.  J. 
Murphy.  In  184/1  a  pro]iosition  was  made  by 
the  leasing  company  to  the  city  looking  for  the 
sale  of  the  road  but  this  was  defeated  by  tin- 
voters  at  the  polls. 

The  lease  which  had  lx*en  made  in  1881  for  a 
per  14  m  I  of  25  years  was  to  expire  in  1906.  It  was 
felt  by  the  company  to  be  onerous  and  profitless, 
jiartly  as  the  result  of  the  nrsconduct  of  the 
first  secretary  but  more  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
provements called  for.  Negotiations  for  an  ex- 
tension of  00  years  began  as  early  as  1898  and 
took  definite  form  in  1901.  On  June  29th  the 
trustees  of  the  road  by  a  vote  of  three  to  two 
agreed  to  an  extension  which  on  September  14th 
was  ratified  by  the  Sinking  Fund  Trustees.  This 
provided  for  an  extension  for  no  years  with  a 
rental  of  the  first  20  uars  of  $1,050,000,  the  sec- 
ond 20,  $1.1 00.0m.  and  the  third  20  years. 
$1,200,000.  The  city  agreed  to  issue  bonds  at 
the  rate  of  $500,000  a  year  up  to  the  sum  of  two 
millions  and  a  half,  upon  which  the  lessee  com- 
pany agreed  to  pay  the  interest  and  also  $25,om 
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a  year  for  their  final  redemption.  The  rental 
under  the  original  lease  was  to  continue  until 
July  12,  1902.  This  lease  was  submitted  to  the 
people  on  November  5,  ujoi.  after  a  very  exten- 
sive agitation,  iloth  propositions  carneil,  the 
lease  extension  by  47.486  to  15. if  18  and  the  bond 
issue  by  45.f>5f:  to  14.603  and  on  June  7,  1902. 
the  trustees  of  the  road,  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
and  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  ( hlcans  &  Texas 
Pacific  Railway  Company  executed  the  new  lease 
as  well  as  the  supplemental  agreement  with 
reference  to  the  bonds. 

The  trustees  for  the  city  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  ibis  supplemental  agreement  were 
Edward  A.  Ferguson,  John  Carlisle,  Harry  R. 
Smith.  Thomas  Morrison  and  John  K.  Savler. 
Mr.  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Smith  have  since  died  and 
have  been  succeeded  by  Samuel  Hunt  and  Levi 
C.  Goodale.  In  addition  to  the  trustees  already 
mentioned,  at  various  times  the  following  have 
served  on  this  Imard :  \V.  \V.  Scarborough.  Al- 
phonso  Taft.  Henry  Mack,  John  SchilT  and  A. 

H.  llugher.  Mr.  Scarborough  and  Judge  Taft 
served  but  a  few  months  and  Mr.  Sehiff  less  than 
two  years. 

Tlie  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  is  controlled 
ami  operated  under  the  dominating  influence  of 
the  Southern  Railway  Company  which  lias  a 
total  mileage  of  over  eight  thousand  miles  ex- 
tending from  Washington  on  the  east  through 
all  the  important  cities  southeast,  south  and  south- 
west of  Cincinnati,  including  Norfolk,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah.  Atlanta.  Knoxville.  Chattanooga. 
Hirmingham,  Mobile  and  Memphis,  from  Mem- 
phis via  Corinth  Junction  to  St.  Louis  and  from 
Hurgin  Junction  west  through  Louisville  to  St. 
Ijouis.  This  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  railroad  companies  of  the  country  and 
of  the  world. 

The  road  forms  a  part  of  the  so-called  Queen 
&  Crescent  Route  which  has  a  total  mileage  of 

I.  156.41  miles,  including  the  Cincinnati.  Nc\y 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  338  miles.  New 
Orleans  &  North-Eastern  Railroad  196  miles. 
Alabama  &  Yickslmrg  Railway  142  miles,  Vicks- 
burg.  Shrevcport  &  Pacific  Railroad  171  miles, 
and  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad  309.41 
miles.  (See  Charles  G.  Hall's  The  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railway,  a  large  part  of  which  was 
compiled  by  H.  P.  Hoyden  and  Col.  George  l'». 
Nicholson, '  the  present  chief  engineer  of  the 
road.) 

TIIK  INOrSTRI.M.  t"X POSITIONS. 

A  most  important  feature  in  the  development 
of  the  industries  of  the  city  have  been  the  so- 


called  "Industrial  Expositions."  In  the  year  1868 
an  exposition  of  wool  and  woolen  fabrics  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of 
a  newly  formed  organization  known  as  the 
\\'(X)len  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
Northwest.  This  was  so  successful  that  it  was 
determined  to  rej>eat  it  the  following  year.  At 
the  suggestion  of  James  II.  Laws,  a  committee 
of  Cincinnatians  consisting  of  George  W.  Jones. 
James  M.  Clark,  George  W.  McAlpin  and  Mr. 
Laws  himself  visited  Chicago  and  induced  the  as- 
sociation to  hold  its  next  exposition  in  Cincin- 
nati. The  permanent  organization  was  in  charge 
of  John  Shillito  as  chairman  who  was  assisted 
by  an  able  corps  of  officers  and  a  number  of  com- 
mittees. 'Hie  early  part  of  August,  1809,  was 
selected  as  the  date  of  the  exposition  and  invi- 
tations were  extended  to  manufacturers  of  cotton, 
wool,  tlax,  hem])  ami  silk  and  to  cotton  and  wool 
growers  to  take  part  in  the  undertaking.  David 
Sinton  offered  his  newly  erected  four-story 
building  on  the  east  side  of  Vine  street  between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets  for  the  use  of  the  asso- 
ciation apd  here  on  August  3rd  the  Exposition 
of  Textile  Fabrics  was  opened  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  speeches  by  George  W.  Jones, 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Gov- 
ernor Rutherford  P..  Hayes,  Mayor  Totrence. 
Judge  Storer.  Hon.  Job  E.  Stevenson  and  Hon. 
Hcnjamin  Egglcston  and  other  orators  of  this 
and  other  cities.  The  exposition  was  a  great  suc- 
cess both  in  point  of  attendance  and  displays. 
Thousands  of  visitors  were  attracted  to  the  city 
and  155  exhibitors  from  20  different  States  ex- 
hibited about  thrc  thousand  lots  of  goods.  At 
the  conclusion  Mr.  Laws,  the  original  promoter 
of  the  undertaking,  conducted  a  trade  sale  of  the 
exhibits  before  what  was  claimed  to  Ik-  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  company  of  gentlemen 
that  had  ever  assembled  at  an  auction  sale  west 
of  the  Alleghanv  Mountains. 

The  success  of  this  undertaking  suggested  an- 
nual industrial  expositions  and  on  a  larger  scale. 
As  a  result  came  the  First  Cincinnati  Industrial 
Exposition  held  under  the  management  of  a  gen- 
eral committee  consisting  of  five  representatives 
from  each  of  the  three  business  institutions. — 
the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Hoard  of  Trade.  The  five  members 
of  the  committee  appointed  from  the  Institute 
were  Charles  F.  Wilstach.  Hugh  McCollum. 
lames  Dale,  Thomas  Gilpin  and  P.  P.  Lane ; 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  James 
II.  Laws,  Aimer  L.  l-'ra/er.  S.  F.  Coving- 
ton.   C.    II.    Gould    and    Jacob    Elsas  and 
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from  the  Coard  of  Trade,  A.  T.  Goshorn,  Josiali 
Kirby,  Joseph  Kinscy,  W.  H.  lilymyer  and  D. 
I'..  Pierson.    Mr.  Wilstach  acted  as  president; 
Messrs.  Laws  and  Kirby,  vice-presidents;  Mr.' 
Gould,  treasurer;  Mr.  Frnzer,  secretary  and  John 
15.  lleich,  superintemlent.    The  question  of  site 
was  largely  sell  led  hv  the  fact  that  the  German 
musicians  of  the  city  were  at  the  time  making 
arrangements  for  holding  a  festival  of  the  North 
American  Saengerbtind  in  Cincinnati  during  the 
summer  of  1X70.  for  which  purpose  they  were 
about  to  erect  a" great  temporarv  building  on  the 
ground  opposite  Washington  I'ark  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Cincinnati  <  >rphan  Asylum.  This 
Sai  ngcrtcst  structure  with  three  additional  edi- 
fices built  expressly  for  the  exposition  was  chosen. 
The  central  building  was  250  feet  long  by  110 
feet  wide,  built  in  a  succession  of  grand  arches 
72  feet  in  extreme  height.     The  entire  edifice 
was  surrounded  by  galleries.    To  the  north  and 
northwest  of  this  were  buildings,  one  224  by 
So  feet,  the  other  112  by  104  feet  in  dimensions 
and  to  the  southwest  of  die  principal  building 
was  another  one-story  structure  184  by  150  feet. 
The  total  floor  space  of  the  exposition  buildings 
including  the  connecting  structures  and  several 
smaller  ones  was  loK.j-jK  square  feet  or  about 
two  and  one-half  acres.    To  this  must  be  added 
the  wall  surface  which  increased  the  space  to 
about  four  and  one-half  acres.    The  floor  space 
was  larger  than  the  total  area  afforded  for  ex- 
hibits at  the  World's  l  air  held  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace iii  New  York  in  1853.    The  grounds  were 
easily  reached  by  lines  of  omnibuses  ami  car- 
riages as  the  street  railroads  had  not  yet  been 
built  in  that  direction.  The  exjiosition  was  opened 
on  September  21,  1870.  with  addresses  by  Mayor 
Wilstach,  Mr.  Goshorn  and  Senator  John  Sher- 
man.   <  »n  Ibis  occasion  the  attendance  was  quite 
limited,  there  being  less  than  500  people  distrib- 
uted  throughout  these  immense  buildings.  It 
became  necessary  to  reduce  the  price  of  admission 
from  fifty  cents  to  a  quarter  and  as  a  result  300.- 
(xm~)  people  visited  the  buildings  before  the  close 
of  the  exposition  on  ( >ctobcr  22nd.    Almost  every 
conceivable  product  of  industry  was  exhibited 
at  this  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  expositions 
each  one  of  which  was  to  surpass  its  predecessor. 
The  first  exposition  was  not  only  popular  but  il 
was  a  financial  success.    The  guarantee  fund  was 
untouched  ami  a  balance  left  in  the  treasury.  In 
the  following  >ear  at  which  time  A.  T.  Goshorn 
was  president,  40:>,noo  persons  were  admitted 
within  the  gates,     Another  great   success  was 
achieved  so  far  as  the  exhibits  and  attendance 


could  constitute  success  but  there  was  a  deficit 
of  about  $15,000  caused  by  the  large  building 
account. 

The  Third  Industrial  Exposition  was  also  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Goshorn  and  was  attended  by  540,- 
010  people.  A  new  building  tor  the  art  depart- 
ment was  constructed  in  the  open  square  on  the 
east  side  of  Klin  street  now  Washington  I'ark 
and  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a  bridge 
over  the  street.  A  horticultural  hall  was  built 
and  a  department  of  national  history  organized. 
The  exhibits  covered  seven  and  one-half  acres 
and  were  contributed  by  30  States.  Although 
the  receipts  amounted  to  almost  $100,000,  there 
was  a  deficit  this  vear. 

Hie  Fourth  Industrial  Exposition  held  in  1873 
was  affected  somewhat  by  the  cholera  and  the 
financial  situation  of  the  country.  W.  H.  Hlvm- 
yer  was  its  president.  An  immense  guarantee 
"fund  of  $220,000  was  raised  but  the  guarantors 
were  not  called  upon  as  the  exposition  yielded 
a  profit  of  over  $10,000,  which  was  used  to  re- 
duce the  indebtedness  of  former  years. 

I).  I'.  Pierson  for  a  time  and  afterwards  George 
W.  Jones  acted  as  president  of  the  Fifth  Indus- 
trial Exposition  held  in  1874.  Many  new  feat- 
ures were  added  this  year,  t  >n  the  opening  day 
a  great  military  parade  attracted  large  crowds 
to  the  city.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Gov- 
ernor Allen,  Governor  Hendricks  of  Indiana, 
Mayor  Johnston,  President  Jones  and  S.  Dana 
Morton.  An  exposition  regatta  was  held  on  the 
river  011  September  14th  and  achieved  a  great 
success.  The  exhibition  fell  behind  this  year 
alxmt  $10,000. 

John  J.  Henderson  was  the  president  of  the 
Sixth  Industrial  Exposition  held  in  1875.  This 
opened  with  a  grand  industrial  parade  through 
the  streets  and  was  especially  noteworthy  for  the 
offering  of  prizes  of  increased  value  for  exhibits 
in  various  departments.  Mic  exposition  made  a 
profit  of  about  $9,500,  which  together  with  an 
assessment  on  the  guarantee  fund  was  used  to 
clear  the  exposition  of  debt.  The  fact  that  a 
national  cxj>osition  was  to  be  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  187ft  led  to  the  abandonment  of  a  local 
exposition  for  that  year  and  the  erection  of  the 
permanent  buildings  which  were  begun  shortly 
after  this  time  accounted  for  the  failure  to  give 
expositions  in  1877  and  1878. 

After  the  Musical  Festival  of  May,  1875,  Ren- 
ben  R.  Springer  through  John  Shillito  offered 
to  give  $125,000  to  build  a  permanent  structure 
for  musical  festivals  ami  other  purposes  if  the 
lot  on  Elm  street,  at  that  time  occupied  by  the 
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Kxposition  buildings  and  owned  by  the  city.could 
he  ha<l  for  perpetual  use  without  taxation  and  if 
the  citizens  would  contribute  an  equal  sum.  The 
Music  Hall  Association  as  described  elsewhere 
was  formed  in  1875  and  the  money  wit-  -1*1]) 
raised  and  the  conditions  complied  with.  Mr. 
Springer  afterwards  added  $6o,000  to  his  gift. 
The  building  was  completed  in  time  for  the  May 
Festival  in  1878.  The  various  Kxposition  build- 
ings, including  Music  Hall  and  the  two  wings 
one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  south,  occupy  a 
frontage  on  Elm  street  of  402  feet  of  which  178 
are  taken  by  Music  Hall  and  95  feet  for  each  of 
the  wings. 

In  October,  1S78.  the  board  of  commissioners 
representing  the  three  organizations,  under 
whose  auspices  the  expositions  were  held,  was 
reorganized!  with  Edmund  H.  Pendleton  as  pres- 
ident; James  II.  Laws.  James  Dale  anil  I"..  Y. 
Cherry,  vice-presidents;  John  Simpkinson.  treas- 
urer and  Hugh  McColluin,  secretary.  Under  this 
management  the  Seventh  industrial  Exposition 
was  held  from  September  loth  to  October  11, 
1879.  The  opening  exercises  were  attended  by 
I 'resident  Hayes,  Governor  I'ishop  and  (iencrals 
Sherman  and  Sheridan  and  other  notables. 
Twenty-foUT  States  were  represented  by  the  ex- 
hibitors and  over  400,000  visitors  attended  the 
exposition,  which  netted  a  profit  of  over  $15,000. 

The  Eighth  Industrial  KxiMisition  was  in 
charge  of  President  Melville  E.  Ingalls.  Vice- 
Presidents  James  Dale.  \V.  I..  Robinson  and 
Henry  0.  Crner.  Treasurer  K  V.  Cherry  and 
Secretary  Hugh  McColluni.  This  exposition 
which  continued  from  September  8  to  October 
g,  18S0.  was  quite  successful,  netting  a  profit 
of  $3,000.  exclusive  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
last  day  which  were  donated  to  the  Art  Museum 
fund  just  started  by  the  gift  of  $150,000  bv 
Charles  W.  West. 

R  II.  Galbrcath  was  the  president  of  the  Ninth 
Industrial  Exposition  held  in  1881.  This  too 
was  successful  and  left  a  balance  on  hand, 
t  apt.  W.  W.  Peahody  was  in  charge  of  the  Tenth 
and  Eleventh  expositions  held  in  1882  ami  1883. 
Both  of  these  were  inaugurated  by  grand  street 
pageants  under  the  auspices  of  the  Order  of 
Cincinnatns.  A  feature  of  the  Eleventh  Indus- 
trial Exposition  was  the  lighting  by  electricity 
introduced  for  the  first  time.  I'.olh  these  exposi- 
tions were  largely  attended  and  more  than  paid 
expenses. . 

The  Twelfth  Industrial  Exposition  was  held 
in  1884  under  tin-  charge  of  Edwin  Stevens  as 
president.    A  government  display  was  a  special 


feature  of  this  year.  The  weather  was  unfavor- 
able and  this  with  the  increased  expense  led  to  a 
deficit  of  over  $22,000  to  be  assessed  upon  lin- 
gua ran  tors. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  also  the  president  of  the 
Thirteenth  Industrial  Exposition  held  in  188G. 
A  special  feature  of  this  was  the  Japanese  Vil- 
lage. Almost  4<x>,(xx>  visitors  atended  this  year 
and  the  result  was  a  profit  of  about  $<>.<x>o.  The 
gnat  success  of  the  expositions  of  Cincinnati 
which  had  become  national  in  their  fame  and 
which  had  contributed  a  director  general.  A.  T. 
Goshorn,  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phil- 
adelphia encouraged  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  settlement  of  Ohio  by  a  great  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  of  the  <  >hio  Vallcv  and  (.'in- 
tra! States  which,  inaugurated  July  4.  1888,  by 
a  grand  street  pageant,  continued  100  days  until 
October  27,  18S8.  The  commissioners  in  charge 
of  this  exposition  were  chosen  as  in  the  former 
cases.  Those  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  Lee  II.  Brooks,  C.  C.  Waite.  Levi  C.  Good- 
ale.  George  B.  Kerper  and  E.  <  >.  Eshelby;  from 
the  Hoard  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  M.  E. 
Kuhn,  Henry  J.  Snider.  J.  M.  Blair,  John 
Goetz,  Jr.  (vice  Howard  Douglas  resigned),  and 
May  I'echheimcr  and  from  the  Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute,  James  Allison.  L.  H.  McCammon. 
George  Gray.  Jr.,  P.  G.  March  and  A.  B.  Cham- 
pion.  Mr.  Allison  was  the  president  and  with 
him  on  the  executive  committee  were  Messrs. 
Brooks,  Champion.  Waite.  Eshelby  and  Kuhn. 
In  addition  to  these  commissioners  there  were 
honorary  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States  of  Ohio.  Kentucky, 
Missouri.  Indiana.  Wist  Virginia.  Illinois.  Ten- 
nessee. Peiisylvania,  Michigan.  Iowa  and  Kan- 
sas and  also  the  mayor  of  the  city,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Council  and  representatives 
of  Covington  and  Newport.  Two  vast  tem- 
porary frame  buildings  were  erected  in  addi- 
tion to  the  permanent  Ex|M>sitioii  buildings  and 
Music  Hall.  One  of  these,  Power  Hall,  extended 
along  both  sides  of  the  canal  and  across  Plum 
street  from  12th  to  15th  and  another  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  was  erected  in  Washington  Park 
and  collected  with  Music  Hall  across  Elm  street 
bv  a  bridge.  The  buildings  covered  43  acres 
of  ground  and  afforded  over  a  million  square 
feel  of  exhibiting  space  and  the  displays  divided 
into  17  departments  covered  the  entire  range  of 
American  achievements  in  industry,  art  and 
science.  Congress  made  a  large  appropriation  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  a  displav  by  the  gov- 
ernment departments  which  was  one  of  the  most 
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striking  features  of  the  exposition.  Tin-  display 
at  thai  time  although  of  course  not  so  large 
as  those  which  have  characterized  some  of  the 
later  government  displays  was  very  complete  ami 
practically  as  representative  as  any  of  its  suc- 
cessors. The  State  of  (  )hio  also  made  a  dis- 
pla\'  illustrating  ils  century  of  growth.  Another 
no  why  was  the  great  display  of  electrical  ap- 
pliance devices  and  lights  used  in  the  halls  and  in 
the  surrounding  streets  which  was  regarded  as 
surpassing  all  previous  electrical  exhihitious. 
I  In  re  wi  re  also  many  specialties  such  as  musical" 
entertainments  and  a  grand  stKctaeular  panorama 
"Ivhodopis."  the  gondolas  and  gondoliers  from 
Venice  on  the  canal  and  in  fact  the  usual  forms 
of  entertainment  and  instruction  which  have  he- 
come  .so  familiar  in  later  years.  The  Art  Gallery 
contained  mam  tine  productions  of  great  masters 
and  the  collection  of  historical  relics  and  ex- 
hibits showing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
pioneers  were  of  special  interest.  The  exposition 
was  hacked  by  a  guarantee  fund  of  St.uno.ooo. 
subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  C  incinnati.  It  was 
not  a  financial  success  and  the  guarantors  were 
called  upon  to  make  up  a  deficit. 

THK  WK.VIHF.R  lUKPAf. 

In  tWiS  Cleveland  Abbe,  the  well  known 
meteorologist,  was  chosen  director  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Observatory.  He  at  once  proposed  an 
enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  institution  and 
In-gati  a  series  of  investigations  which  was  most 
fruitful  in  results  both  to  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try. In  the  following  year  he  laid  before  the 
Iw.ard  of  managers  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce a  suggest  ion  that  Cin.-innati  should  be 
made  the  headquarters  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations for  the  Cnited  States  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  comparing  telegraphic  weather  re- 
ports from  all  parts  of  the  land  and  making  de- 
ductions therefrom.  lion.  Samuel  F.  Coving- 
ton at  that  time  a  vice-president  of  the  Chamber 
and  S.  C.  Newton  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  onfer  with  Professor  Abbe  upon  the  subject. 
I'bry  soon  became  convinced  of  the  practicability 
of  the  sttL'gistion  and  made  a  r*  port  to  the  Cham- 
ber, suggesting  an  appropriation  of  $300  for  the 


purpose  of  carrying  on  experiments.  The  ap- 
propriation was  made  although  it  is  stated  by  one- 
writer,  Mr.  Roc.  that  it  was  believed  that  the  op- 
portunity of  having  a  good  joke  on  the  commit- 
tee weighed  more  than  faith  iti  their  recommend- 
ation. The  results  however  justified  the  ex|>eri- 
ment.  On  September  1.  iX«>o.  Professor  Abbe 
began  the  publication  of  the  "Weather  Itullelin  of 
C  incinnati  Observatory.'*  The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute had  for  1^  years  used  the  telegraph  for 
weather  forecasts  but  these  had  not  been  sent  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Weather  reports 
had  also  been  made  as  part  of  the  signal  service 
■  luring  the  war.  Mr.  Abbe's  labors,  however, 
shownl  the  great  benefit  likely  to  result  to  the 
community  from  a  more  complete  adoption  of 
the  system.  The  enormous  losses  sustained  by 
the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  year 
IcVm)  when  1,0,14  vessels  were  wrecked  or  other- 
wise injured  by  storms  with  damages  to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  four  million  dollars  made  this  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  time  to  start  such  a  series 
of  investigations.  The  Cincinnati  project  was 
taken  up  by  Congress  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Paine  of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Dawes  of  Mass- 
achusetts and  by  joint  resolution  of  February  «). 
1S70.  the  Secretary  of  War  was  directed  to  pro- 
vide for  taking  meteorological  observations  at 
military  posts  in  the  interior  of  the,  continent  and 
on  the  lakes  and  sencoast  with  a  design  of  giving 
warning  of  the  approach  and  probable  force  of 
storms.  The  new  Weather  I'ureau  was  put  in 
charge  of  C.en.  A.  J.  My  er.  chief  of  the  army  sig- 
nal service  in  January.  1871.  and  he  at  once  ap- 
iiointcd  Professor  Abbe  as  meteorologist  to  pre- 
pare "probabilities'*  or  storm  warnings.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  the  same  year  the  Associated  Press 
made  arrangements  to  telegraph  the  reports  to 
the  press  of  the  country.  Professor  Abbe  was 
the  original  'Old  Prohahititics"  and  under  his 
direction  the  service  soon  reached  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency.  Reports  were  telegraphed  at  the 
very  inception  of  the  work  from  V»  army  stations 
as  well  as  from  Mount  Washington  and  Abbe 
in  person  did  the  work  of  collating  and  tabulat- 
ing which  had  to  be  done  three  times  a  day  for 
over  a  year. 
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THE  SEVENTIES. 

The  Census  of  1870 — Events  ok  1871 — Tier.  Tyler  Davidson  Fountain — The  Musical  Festivals— 
The  Greeley  Convention  —  Eden  Park  -The  First  Inclined  Plane-  The  Panic  of  1873 — 
The  Tan-Yard  Murder  Cincinnati  in  1X75 — Music  Hall— The  Jamhokkk— The  Cincin- 
nati Tahlet  Vindicated—  Hayes  Nominated  for  the  Presidency  -  The  Yellow  Fever 
Year— The  Baldwin  Case. 


Till-     CKNSIS    OK  1870 

Cave  t<>  Cincinnati  a  population  of  j  10.239, 
an  increase  of  55.105  over  that  of  ten  years 
preceding.  Of  these  130.027  were  of  native 
ami  70.012  of  foreign  birth;  210,335  white 
ami  5.004  colored.  The  foreign  imputation 
included  ^..ljX  (iernians.  18/24  lrisli,  3.520 
Knglish  ami  2,0*73  French.  The  voters  nuinl>ercd 
53.S14.  There  were  42.1)37  families  and  24.550 
dwellings,  an  average  of  5.04  to  a  family  and 
8.X1  to  a  dwelling.  The  nnm!>er  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial occupations  was  "".<)23.  ( >f  these  33.- 
072  wire  in  manufactures.  25.1V/>  in  profes- 
sions and  personal  service  and  1 0.805  in  trade 
and  transportation. 

I  lie  valuation  of  real  estate  according  to  th- 
ta\  dti])licate  after  the  revised  list  from  the 
Decennial  Hoard  of  kqnali/ation  went  into  et- 
fect  was  $123,427,8X3.  an  increase  of  >  1  .ooX.of  16 
over  that  of  10  years  previous.  The  valuation  ot 
|)ersonally  was  a  little  over  fifty-seven  millions, 
an  increase-  of  tw< ■nty-sevrn  millions  in  the-  to 
vears.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the 
factories  was  50.827.  a  ion  percent  increase  and 
the  value  of  the  products.  $127,450,021,  an  in- 
crease  of  170  percent.  I  he  amount  of  capital 
invested  was  $51/173,701  ami  the  value  of  real 
estate  occupied  $37,124,110.  I  he  imports  w.  re 
$31  2.<)-8/V>5  and  the  exports  Si 03.577/" *o.  The 
annexations  for  this  year  aggregated  12'  ,  square 
miles. 


Anions  the  important  events  of  the  year  was 
tin-  hampiet  to  the  Kentucky  Legislature  held 
February  Djth.  for  the  purpose  of  intlucncing 
that  liody  in  favor  of  the  Southern  Railway.  On 
June  loth  the  new  Sacngerfcst  Hall  was  opened 
h\  the  Sacngerfcst  and  in  September  came  t  he- 
opening  of  the  First  Cincinnati  Industrial  Fxposi- 
tion  inaugurating  the  long  series  e>f  these  under- 
takings. 1  hiring  this  year,  too.  Congress  passed 
an  act  allowing  the  transportation  of  goods  in 
hotid  from  the  seaboard  ports  to  any  inland  port 
of  entry  without  the  breaking  of  hulk.  This  was 
j  regarded  as  of  great  convenience  to  the  husiness 
;  Ikhim's  of  the  eiiv.  Several  accidents  happened 
this  year  resulting  in  fatalities.  One  was  caused 
In  the  falling  of  a  stone  wall  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Khn  streets  burying  several  persons 
in  the  ruins,  which  occurred  January  15th.  <  >n 
July  oth  a  workman  repairing  the  slate  U|kiii  the 
spin  of  I  lie  new  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church  at 
the  comer  of  Seventh  ami  Mound  fell  to  his 
death. 

r  FAT  NTS  OK  187L 

In  1871  came  the  reorganization  of  the  City 
Council  and  the  creation  of  the  lioard  of  Abler 
men.  The  formal  action  declaring  Cincinnati  a 
port  of  entry  dates  from  this  year  as  well.  In 
t  iclober  came  the  dedication  of  the  Tyler  David- 
son Fountain.  Among  the  new  buildings  dedi- 
cated at  this  time  was  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  at 
Fourth  ami  Home,  the  Central  Christian  Church 
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on  Ninth  .stmt,  llic  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Ch  11  r»  li  uti  Race  street,  tin*  St.  John's  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Churi'h  of  the  Atonement 
(a  Catholic  t  hnrcIO  on  Third  street  an«l  Mc- 
Lean I'hupcl  on  Ninth  street.  In  February  was 
held  a  fraud  jubilee  of  tin  ( iermans  over  the  uni- 
fication ■>!  the  fatherland  ami  in  June  the  Catho- 
lics celebrated  the  _>5th  anniversary  of  the  pofttiti- 
cate  of  I'ins  IN.  Antony  the  public  improve- 
ments which  wive  initiated  •luring  this  year  was 
the  purchase  of  P.urnet  Winxls  tor  a  park  and 
the  purchase  of  Marklcy  farm  for  water  works 
purposes.  A  celebrated  visitor  of  tin  year  was 
President  Crant  who  came  in  September.  In 
December  the  Reunion  and  Reform  parly  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  recrcctcd  Col-* 
lege  Pudding.  A  picnic  riot  at  I'arlor  drove 
and  a  death  from  yellow  lever  may  also  lie  men- 
lnnnd.  This,  was  the  year  of  the  Chicago  lire 
and  the  city  contributed  $100/. 100  and  the  citi- 
zens §55,1X5  more  for  the  relict  of  the  sufferers. 
July  was  characterized  bv  a  bitter  agitation  with 
regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  law. 
Among  the  business  organizations  which  began 
operations  during  the  year  were  the  Aurora  In- 
surance Company  incorporated  the  year  before 
and  the  Amazon  Insurance  Company.  Another 
important  company  was  the  United  Railroads 
Stock  Yards  Company  which  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  a  half  a  million  dollars  as  a 
result  of  the  gravitation  of  the  slaughter  houses 
from  Heir  creek  to  Mill  creek.  The  Cotton  Ex- 
change was  also  organized  in  May  of  this  year. 
Another  industrial  exposition  was  held  this  year, 
the  second  of  the  series  that  continued  with  the 
exception  of  |S~(-  and  1X77  to  the  year  iSXf). 

A  visitor,  Sir  James  Macaulay,  thus  gives  his 
impressions  : 

"To  a  traveler  going  westward.  Cincinnati 
uta>  appear  a  hall-grown,  half-settled,  r-ceiit 
city;  but  coming  back  upon  it  as  1  did  from  Chi- 
cago, it  had  a  staid,  compact,  md  almost  vener- 
able look.  Smoke  has  helped  to  impart  this  as- 
pect of  premature  antiquity.  It  is  one  of  the 
-mokiest  and  'Aid. I  Reekie'  likv  cities  in  Amer- 
ica. The  brick-built  streets  have  a  sombre  ap- 
pearance in  the'  older  districts 

"Forte  vcars  ago.  when  Chicago  was  beginning 
its  existence.  Cincinnati  had  its  court  house,  gaol. 
College,  medical  sclntol.  museum,  public  library, 
five  classical  -choob.  fott\  seven  common 
schools,  and  twcntv-fivc  church's,  and  was  a 
place  .if  great  trade  ami  extensive  manufae 
lures. 

!  consider  Cincinnati  at  the  present  time  one 


of  the  most  'representative'  and  fairly  average  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  States.  It  is  equally  re- 
moved from  the  condition  of  the  older  cities  of 
the  Kast  and  the  South,  and  of  the  newer  cities 
of  the  W  est,  such  as  Chicago  or  San  Francisco 
1  losti  111  ami  Philadelphia.  C  harleston  and  New 
1  Jrleans.  elate  from  old  British  times,  ami,  with 
Republican  institutions,  retain  the  continuity  of 
social  life  and  historical  tradition  from  before  tin- 
War  of  Independence.  Cincinnati  has  sprung  up 
since  American  nationality  began,  but  has  ex- 
isted long  enough  to  acquire  all  the  distinctive 
features  of  American  life  and  character,  both  so- 
cial and  political.  The  foreign  or  immigrant 
element.  Ixith  Irish  and  continental,  in  its  popula- 
tion, is  larger,  and  inlluences  the  affairs  of  the 
eit>  in  the  same  ways,  and  much  in  the  same 
proportion,  as  they  do  the  whole  I  nion.  The 
difficulties  which  American  statesmen  have  to  en- 
counter, in  |nilitie-al  and  social  life,  from  diver 
sitics  of  nationality  and  of  religion,  here  present 
themselves  in  a  marked  manner  t  (hscrving  this. 
I  saw  that  in  Cincinnati  I  could  study  the  present 
position  and  future  prospects  of  the  American 
republic  better  than  in  most  other  cities,  and 
therefore  prolonged' my  stay  beyond  the  prnpor- 
tion  of  time  required  for  mere  sight-seeing;  in 
which,  indeed,  there  is  not  much  to  attract  the 
traveler." 

TIIK  TYI.KK  tl.WtliSON    IOI  NTAIX. 

<  >n  I'ehruary  15.  1X67,  Henry  Prohasco  in  a 
letter  written  from  Palermo,  Sicily,  to  Hon. 
<  barks  F.  W  ilstach.  mayor  of  the  city,  pr«>- 
po-cd  in  memory  of  his  brother  in-law.  the  late 
Tyler  Davidson,  to  erect  a  public  fountain  011 
the  Fifth  street  market  space  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  Walnut  street  to  be  made  of  Bavarian 
block  granite,  prophyry  and  bronze  according 
to  a  design  which  was  presented  with  the  letter. 
The  conditions  of  the  gift  were  that  tin-  city 
should  maintain  the  fountain  in  complete  order 
ami  supply  drinking  conduits  of  pure  water  for 
the  free  use  of  the  public  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  each  day.  varying  according  to  the  sea- 
son, ami  should  keep  it  properly  guarded  and 
cleaned.  On  March  15.  1X1.7,  the  City  Council 
aece-pted  the  gift  ami  an  ordinance  was  passed 
granting  permission  to  Probasco  to  erect  tile- 
fountain  in  the  market  square  and  pledging  tin- 
city  to  the  conditions  of  the  gift.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  terms  of  the  dona- 
tion. Mr.  Probasco  was  to  have'  the  fount 
ain  in  position  before  January  1.  1871. 
but     the     Franco- Prussian     War    and  litiga- 
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tion  wiili  regard  to  the  use  of  tlu-  market  space 
delayed  the  work.  It  was  ai  first  contemplated 
and  the  ordinance  so  provided  that  the  fountain 
should  be  erected  in  the  square  between  Main 

and  Walnut.  The  use  of  this  square  by  the 
street  railroad  tracks  and  the  tact  that  it  was  1 1 
feet  narrower  than  the  square  next  west  sug- 
gested a  change  i<>  the  square  between  Vine  and 
Walnut.  Here,  however,  was  the  dilapidated 
Fifth  street  market  house  already  declared  a 
nuisance  1>>  th<  Itoard  of  Health  but  regarded 
by  fifty  or  more  butchers  ami  market  men  as 
their  peculiar  property. 

In  l8fin  Mr.  I 'ml risen  received  from  the  foun- 
dry in  Munich  a  bronze  model  of  tlu-  fountain 
and  on  Washington's  Itirthday  lie  invited  the 
Citv  Council  to  his  residence  in  Clifton  with  the 
view  of  showing  them  the  model  and  discussing 
the  proposed  change  of  location.    The  mayor 

and  nearly  all  tlu-  members  of  both  branches  of 
the  Council  spent  the  afternoon  with  Mr.  Pro- 
basco.  After  examining  the  magnificent  library 
and  the  superb  works  of  art  for  which  tlie  house 
was  noted,  the  company  witnessed  the  unveiling 
of  the  model  in  the  main  hall  and  listened  to 
a  description  of  the  work  and  its  history  by  Mr. 
I'robasco.  Drawings  prepared  by  William  Tins- 
ley  the  architect  wen  exhibited  showing  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation.  \fter  this,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  universal  American  custom  of 
dining  before  transacting  public  business,  the 

part)  partook  of  a  collation,  This  was  followed 
by  toasts  responded  to  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  Pro- 
basco  and  a  number  of  others  all  to  the  general 
effect  that  the  market  house  must  give  way  to 
the  fountain.  Three  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke 
so  ardently  in  favor  of  the  plan  subsequently 
voted  against  it  after  the  effects  of  the  collation 
had  passeil  away. 

<  Mi  March  5.  I  Ron.  an  ordinance  was  passed 
amending  the  original  ordinance  SO  as  to  locate 
the  fountain  between  Vine  and  Walnut  and  l<> 
provide  for  proper  granite  pists  for  its  protec- 
tion. The  auditor  was  directed  to  make  no  more 
leases  for  market  space  anil  was  also  directed 
to  advertise  the  old  market  house  for  sale.  The 

occupants  of  the  market  house  thereupon  insti- 
tuted legal  proceedings  against  the  city  to  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  the  structure  on  the  ground 
that  some  of  the  deeds  by  which  the  city  had  ac- 
quired tl»e  land  required  the  maintenance  of  the 
market  house  there.  The  facts  were  that  in 
1R27  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its 
market  -pace  widened  Fifth  street  between  Vine 
and  Walnut  to  141   feet  by  taking  75  feet  of 


land  011  the  southern  side.  The  60  feet  to  the 
north  formed  part  of  the  original  street.  The 
market  bouse  was  more  than  (to  feet  wide  almost 
in  tlu-  center  of  the  space  and  extended  almost 
the  whole  length  of  the  square,  The  title  to  the 
eastern  half  of  the  extra  75  feet  was  not  limited 
in  any  way.  The  western  half  was  made  up 
of  seven  lots.  As  to  the  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  anil  Vine  there  was  no  restriction.  Another 
deed  declared  that  the  conveyance  was  for  a 
market  space  and  the  other  live  in  a  general  way 
declared  that  the  conveyance  was  for  the  sole 
use  and  purpose  of  erecting  a  market  house  and 
for  market  space  and  for  no  other  use  and 
purpose  whatever.  The  original  order  of  the 
city  covered  merely  the  eastern  half  to  which 
then  was  no  restriction  but  it  was  generally 
understood  and  of  course  was  necessary  that  the 
whole  space  should  be  kept  open  for  the  foun- 
tain. <  >n  February  t.  1S70,  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  city,  giving 
it  the  right  to  move  the  market  house  and  keep 
the  space  open.    (  18  O.  L.  S..  505.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  February 
24th  by  a  vote  of  25  to  8  the  superintendent  of 
the  street  cleaning  department  and  chief  of  police 
were  ordered  to  have  the  market  house  removed. 

These  officials  hail  already  been  notified  the  even- 
ing before  to  have  their  men  in  readiness  and  as 
a  re-nlt  Colonel  Robinson,  superintendent  of  the 
Streel  cleaning  department,  had  <jo  men  with 
axes,  [licks  and  crowbars  and  the  chief  of  police. 

50  policemen  ready  for  action.  Immediately 
after  the  issuing  of  the  order,  this  force  started 
for  the  market  house.  None  of  the  54  butchers 
who  occupied  stalls  had  any  suspicion  of  such 
immediate  action.  Some  were  clearing  up  after 
their  day's  work  and  meat  was  hanging  in  some 
of  the  stalls.  A  committee  of  butchers  was  at 
that  time  at  the  office  of  the  city  solicitor,  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  if  the  city  expected  10 
take  any  further  proceedings.  When  Colonel 
Robinson's  force  accompanied  with  wagon  loads 
of  1  •  Mils  and  hooks  and  ladders  from  the  lire  de- 
partment filed  into  the  market  space,  it  created 
a  great  sensation  anil  a  crowd  collected  at  once 
but  the  police  kept  it  at  a  proper  distance.  The 
workmen  immediately  went  to  work,  tore  down 
the  -tails  and  benches  and  signs,  after  which  they 
clhnlied  along  the  shed  and  in  43  minutes  from 
the  time  the  order  was  passed  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil the  Fifth  street  market  house  was  without  a 
roof.  During  the  work  on  the  cast  end  of  the 
roof,  four  nun  lost  their  bating  and  fell  through 
the  rotten  ceiling  but  none  was  seriously  injured. 
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Colonel  Robinson  himself  met  with  a  similar 
accident  but  was  not  seriously  hurt.  After  Un- 
roof hail  gone,  the  brick  pillars  of  the  old  rook- 
ery were  undermined  and  section  after  section 
fell  to  the  accompaniment  of  comments  of  ap- 
proval mi  the  part  of  the  bystanders.  Naturally 
the  merchants  about  the  place  were  pleased  and 
this  satisfaction  was  shared  bv  all  the  citizens 
except  those  who  occupied  the  stalls.  By  six 
o'clock  the  market  house  was  a  mass  of  ruins 
which  were  almost  immcdiatclv  removed  bv  the 
poor  people  to  be  used  as  kindling  wood.  A 
piece  of  timber  was  stuck  up  at  the  west  end  on 
which  was  inscribed  in  chalk  •  Horn  in  1827  and 
died  in  1870.'' 

Kxcavation  for  the  foundation  of  the  fountain 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  and  a  fence  was 
placed  around  the  space  which  remained  there 
until  October  5.  1S71.  the  evening  before  the 
fountain  was  unveiled  and  formally  presented 
to  the  city.  <  hi  Tuesday.  July  12.  1870,  the  cor- 
ner-stone was  laid  by  Mr.  Probasco  in  the  pres- 
ence of  about  twenty  men,  prominent  citizens 
present  by  invitation.  At  11  o'clock  Mr.  Pro- 
basco  carrying  a  glass  of  ice  water  descended 
into  the  excavation  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tinsley 
the  architect  and  followed  by  the  invited  guests 
each  with  a  glass  of  water  in  his  hand.  Mr. 
Probasco  placed  the  stone,  aTter  which  he  made 
a  few  remarks  dedicating  the  fountain  to  the 
people  with  the  hope  that  they  would  cherish  and 
protect  it  as  their  individual  property  as  the 
means  of  advancing  the  public  taste  and  health 
and  morals  for  the  present  and  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  He  thereupon  struck  the  hammer 
with  three-  blows  repeating  each  name  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  "  Amen"  was  responded  to  by 
the  whole  company  who  thereupon  drank  to  the 
success  of  the  fountain.  Kach  |>erson  then  threw 
from  his  glass  a  small  quantity  of  water  on  the 
stone  and  after  cheers  for  the  speaker  and  his 
noble  enterprise  the  ceremony  concluded. 

The  original  plan  contemplated  an  ellipse  sur- 
rounding the  fountain  of  79  bv  54  feet  but  on 
<  Jctobcr  28.  1870.  Mr.  Probasco."  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  superstructure  and  the 
foundation  of  the  plat  form  as  well  as  the  cool- 
ing system  were  nearly  completed,  presented  the 
plan  for  a  superb  esplanade,  clean,  comfortable 
and  safe  for  women  and  children  to  be  400  feet 
long  ami  62  feet  6  inches  wide. to  be  made  of  free- 
stone This  was  to  have  one  step  about  one  foot 
above  the  street  and  to  be  surrounded  by  44 
posts  in  which  should  be  placed  trees  which  within 
a  very  few  years  would  give  shade  and  beauty 


to  the  square  and  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
people.  It  was  estimated  that  this  would  cost 
I  Sjo.ikx)  less,  from  which  of  course  was  to  be 
]  deducted  the  expense  of  paving  the  square  in 
j  accordance  with  the  original  plan.  This  plan 
was  approved  and  money  appropriated  by  I  In- 
city.  In  July  of  the  following  year  a  number  of 
the  gentlemen  owning  property  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fountain  square,  including  IX  K.  F.ste, 
K.  K.  Springer.  W.  \V.  Scarborough.  \V.  I'. 
Ilulliert.  ]■'.  Bodinann,  J.  Simpkinson  anil  others, 
proposed  a  banquet  and"  a  presentation  of  a  silver 
service  to  Mr.  Probasco  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  formal  presentation  of  the  fountain  to  the 
city.  On  July  8th,  Mr.  Probasco  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Hulbert  expressing  his  gratification 
at  the  proposed  plan  but  declining  the  honor. 
(  hi  the  same  day  Mr.  Probasco  issued  a  card 
inviting  a  numlH-r  of  friends  to  view  the  work 
on  the  anniversary  of  laying  the  foundation  on 
July  12th.  The  bronze  work  had  not  arrived  at 
that  date  but  the  porpln  ritic  base,  the  rim  of 
the  Iwise  and  the  pedestals  of  the  drinking  foun- 
tain were  in  place  and  the  latter  were  dispensing 
ice  water.  A  beautiful  bronze  model  of  the  foun- 
tain was  exhibited.  A  platform  covered  by  an 
awning  had  been  erected  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  Mayor  S.  S.  Davis  and  Mr.  Probasco  as- 
cended the  platform.  Both  these  gentlemen  de- 
livered appropriate  addresses  which  were  M 
lowed  by  remarks  from  (ieii.  K.  I-'.  N'oyes  and 
Fnoch  t.  t 'arson.  Thereupon  the  gentlemen 
were  served  with  ice  water  and  the  ladies  with 
the  same  in  which  was  a  mixture  of  lemon  juice 
and  sugar.  After  copious  libations,  A.  M.  (iris- 
wold  the  humorist  well  known  as  the  "Pat  Con 
tributor"  made  a  few  remarks  of  a  humorous 
character  upon  the  subject  of  ice  water,  the  gen- 
eral puq>ort  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  ice 
water  had  Ircii  introduced  in  Cincinnati  for  the 
first  time  upon  that  day.  ( hher  speakers  were 
Flamen  Ball,  George  Graham  and  Peter  Gibson. 

The  bronze  work  of  the  fountain  arrived  in 
September  in  charge  of  Ferdinand  von  Midler 
the  son  of  the  founder  who  was  received  by  the 
citizens  generally  and  particularly  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen  with  great  cordiality.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  w:as  serenaded  bv  the  German  singing 
societies  including  the  Orpheus.  Maemierchor. 
St.  Cecilia,  I.iederkranz.  Turners,  Ilarugari. 
Druids  and  the  (hid  Fellow  singing  societies, 
who  formed  in  line  at  the  Saenger  Hall  and 
marched  to  the  Burnet  House  with  music  and 
torches.  When  the  procession  reached  the  Bur- 
net House,  it  nunilK-red  5.000  people. 
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The  fountain  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  October 
d,  1871.  The  arrangements  were  in  charge  of 
the  Hoatd  of  Trade.  Chatnlicr  of  Commerce  and 
Common  Council.  About  the  esplanade  were 
temporary  seats  sufficient  in  number  to  accom- 
modate 4.<xx)  people.  Hach  seat  was  especially 
marked  and  cards  of  invitation  were  issued,  each 
calling  lor  a  specified  seat.  The  grand  stand 
was  011  the  north  side  of  the  square  facing  the 
fountain  and  about  the  square  the  occupants  of 
stores  had  built  platforms  over  the  sidewalks 
and  had  decorated  their  buildings  with  (lags, 
models  and  transparencies.  The  fence  was  re- 
moved and  the  fountain  covered  with  a  white 
canvas.  The  procession  coming  from  the  Burnet 
House  entered  the  square  from  Vine  street  es- 
corted by  the  (ierman  1'attalion  under  command 
of  Col.  Custav  Tafel.  This  battalion  wore  the 
spiked  helmet  of  the  Prussian  artm  and  took 
position  011  the  south  side  of  the  fountain.  The 
members  of  the  city  government  had  seals 
assigned  to  them  at  the  right  of  the  speakers' 
stand.  The  enormous  crowd  that  had  gathered 
made  it  impossible  for  the  police  to  control  the 
seats  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  whole  square 
was  packed  and  the  balconies,  windows  and  roofs 
from  Vine  to  Main  street  were  tilled  with  people 
estimated  at  more  than  20,000  in  number.  The 
exercises  continued  for  more  than  an  hour  ami 
a  half,  during  which  time  the  best  of  order  pre- 
vailed. The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements. Ceorge  F.  Davis,  opened  the  exer- 
cises after  which  followed  addresses  by  Arch- 
bishop 1'urcell,  (iovernor  Hayes.  Hon.  W  illiam 
S.  (irocshtck  and  Kev.  Dr.  Lilienthal,  inter- 
spersed with  musical  selections  and  the  singing 
of  an  ode  composed  by  Lewis  J.  Cist  by  the 
pupils  of  the  High  School.  Then  followed  the 
presentation  of  the  fountain  to  the  city  by  Mr. 
1'rohasco  who  introduced  Colonel  von  Midler  who 
delivered  a  brief  address.  After  Mr.  I'rohaseo 
concluded  his  remarks.  Mayor  Davis  accepted  the 
gift  on  behalf  of  the  city.  At  the  conclusion  of 
bis  remarks,  Colonel  von  Midler  drew  the  cord 
and  loosed  the  knot  which  secured  the  canvas 
at  the  top  of  the  fountain.  .V  the  canvas  fell 
the  fountain  beautiful  in  its  bright  shining  bronze 
with  jets  of  water  descending  from  the  central 
figures  ami  from  the  drinking  fountains  ap 
peared  to  arise  from  a  white  cloud.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  the  assemblage  by  this  scene 
rd  extraordinary  beauty  was  most  marked.  The 
crowd  lingered  for  hours  and  it  was  thought  that 
at  no  time  before  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  were 


there  less  than  10,000  persons  in  the  square.  At 
night  the  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  were  il 
Inminated.  and  transparencies  linking  the  names 
of  1'rohasco,  Davidson  ami  von  M idler  were 
exhibited.  Music  was  furnished,  by  the  barracks' 
band  from  Newport  and  the  fountain  was  il- 
luminated by  colored  lights  and  fireworks  of 
every  description.  In  the  evening  the  band  from 
the  ex|Kisition  then  in  progress  serenaded  Mr. 
I'rohaseo  and  Colonel  von  Midler  at  the  Burnet 
I  louse.  A  few  mishaps  occurred  during  the  day 
to  mar  the  proceedings.  Several  sections  of  seats 
fell,  injuring  a  few  persons  but  fortunately  kill- 
ing no  one. 

An  ordinance  was  subsequently  passed  regulat- 
ing the  care  of  the  fountain  and  by  resolutions 
the  city  solicitor  was  instructed  to  prepare  an 
ordinance  making  the  .municipal  name  of  Fifth 
street  between  Main  and  Vine.  I'rohaseo  place. 
Colonel  von  M  filler  bade  farewell  to  the  city 
on  <  >ctobrr  14,  1S71,  expressing  in  his  farewell 
letter  to  the  citizens  thanks  for  the  reception 
tendered  to  him  and  special  admiration  for  the 
men  who  had  worked  with  him  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fountain, —  Messrs,  Tinsley.  Crave 
son.  Cibsoti.  Allison  and  Karnshaw.  whose  names 
should  always  he  remembered  in  connection  with 
this  most  beautiful  bronze. 

The  design  of  the  fountain  represents  a  reac- 
tion from  the  pseudo-classical  lendency  of  tin 
earlier  half  of  the'  K)th  centurv.  A  not  unin- 
teresting story  is  told  with  regard  to  it.  Some-  • 
time  about  i!s>t  a  number  of  artists  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  at  the  house  of  the  bronze 
founder  Herr  Ferdinand  von  M tiller,  where 
they  discussed  art  front  the  historical,  esthetic 
ami  in  fact  front  even  jm dot  of  view.  Among 
them  was  one  particularly  prominent  for  his  fund 
of  imagination  and  freshness  of  ideas.  This  was 
August  von  hireling  afterwards  the  director  of 
the  art  school  in  \11remburg  and  the  son-in-law 
of  Kaulbach.  On  one  occasion  when  the  con- 
versation turned  to  work  in  bronze  von  Midler 
expressed  the  view  that  the  fountain  afforded 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  the 
bronze  founder's  art  He  also  gave  in  a  general 
way  the  outlines  of  a  conception  which  he  hail 
in  mind,  that  of  a  fountain  representing  the  bless- 
ing of  water  baying  a  genius  on  top  from  whose 
fingers  this  great  gift  should  fall.  Von  hireling 
thought  the  idea  a  good  one  and  especially  adapt- 
ed to  representation  without  the  use  of  the  old 
figures  of  the  Tritons,  Nereids  and  the  other 
mythological  personages.  Thi«  precipitated  a 
discussion,  as  a  result  of  which  von  Kreling 
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evolved  a  design  of  a  fountain  representing  Ins 
nle.iv  It  excited  the  admiration  of  liis  acquaint- 
ances  and  von  Mueller  was  most  anxious  to  put 
it  inlo  bronze  but  at  no  time  did  the  op|>ortunity 
offer  itself  nor  were  funds  available  for  so  large 
an  undertaking.  The  old  plan  was  laid  aside 
for  many  years  and  was  almost  forgotten  when 
in  i8frf>,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
discussion,  an  American  introducing  himself  as 
Henry  I'robasco  of  (.'incin'nati  came  into  the 
foundry  at  Munich  and  stated  that  he  desired 
to  erect  a  monument  in  memory  of  his  deceased 
brother-in-law,  Tyler  Davidson,  and  that  his 
choice  was  a  public  fountain.  The  founder  made 
various  suggestions  including  the  embodiment 
of  historic  and  mythological  ideas  but  none  of 
them  seemed  to  appeal  to  Mr.  I'robasco,  who  fin- 
ally began  talking  about  a  glass  window  in  a 
church.  In  this  critical  moment  von  M  tiller 
remembered  von  Kreling's  fountain.  Xo  sooner 
had  Mr.  I'robasco  grasped  the  fundamental  idea 
of  this  work  than  his  mind  jumped  to  the  Con- 
clusion that  here  was  exactly  what  he  wished. 
As  the  time  was  limited  it  was  found  neeessarv 
to  impress  not  only  Director  von  Kreling  into 
ihe  work  but  the  two  sons  of  the  bronze  founder 
who  designed  the  children  in  the  niches  of  the 
socle  and  the  boys  of  the  drinking  fountain.  The 
Franco- Prussian  War  took  12  t  f  the  best  foun- 
drymen  away  as  well  as  the  son  Ferdinand  but 
after  its  .conclusion  the  work  v  as  hastened  and 
as  a  result  the  four  men.— tlu-  bronze  founder, 
his  two  sons  and  the  sculptor, — produced  a  mas- 
terpiece of  art  which  to-day  stands  preeminent 
throughout  the  whole  world  among  the  works  of 
its  class  Many  difficulties  presented  themselves 
ami  were  overcome.  The  base  ;nd  border  of  the 
fountain,  made  of  the  l>cautiful  porphyry  from 
the  Fichtcl  Mountains,  a  stone  which  combines 
die  most  beautiful  colors  and  the  finest  polish 
with  an  almost  inconqucrablc  hardness  a*nd  dur- 
ability, were  constructed  of  blocks  some  of  which 
weigh  t8/xx>  pounds  and  which  at  first  no  ship 
would  venture  to  carry.  Finally  the  l'.renien  line 
of  steamers  took  them  one  a"  a  time  and  at 
length,  as  has  hern  already  described,  the  work 
was  taken  a  distance  of  four  thousand  miles  and 
here  set  up  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  ar- 
tists who  had  participated  in  the  design. 

The  superstructure  when  the  basin  is  filled 
weighs  about  200  tons  which  has  made  necessary 
most  massive  foundations.  In  these  foundations 
are  subterranean  chambers  where  is  held  the  ap- 
paratus for  regulating  the  (low  of  water  as  well 
as  a  cooling  chamber.    The  exterior  dimension 


of  the  circular  basin  is  43  feet  and  the  interior 
38  feet.  The  rim  is  of  porphyry,  which  material 
is  used  in  the  pedestals  of  the  drinking  fountain. 
I  he  base  on  which  the  fountain  stands  is  coin- 
poscd  of  eight  blocks  of  l'avariau  porphyry 
weighing  more  than  40  tons,  fitted  together  with 
perfect  precision  at  the  angle  of  the  curves.  The 
fountain  itself  is  wholly  of  bronze  cast  from 
cannon  purchased  of  the  Danish  government. 
The  metal  is  of  the  finest  quality  both  in  texture 
and  color  and  the  mass  weighs  about  24  tons.  In 
the  pedestals  are  four  has  relief  representations 
of  the  uses  and  benefits  of  water,— steam,  water 
power,  navigation  and  fisheries,  At  each  corner 
is  a  niche  in  each  of  which  is  a  child  partaking 
of  the  pleasure  of  water.  One  is  a  girl  adorning 
herself  with  pearls,  another  a  boy  putting  on  his 
skates,  the  third  a  girl  listening  to  the  music  of 
a  shell  and  fourth  a  boy  taking  a  lobster  from 
his  net.  These  figures  were  designed  by  Fred- 
erick von  Midler,  the  eldest  son  of  the  founder. 
Ahold  the  pedestal  are  fluted  basins  ornamented 
with  shells,  coral  and  wreaths  of  water  lilies. 
From  the  center  of  the  pedestal  rises  a  shaft 
spread  at  the  top 'with  interlaced  vines  and  fol- 
iage and  about  these  are  four  groups.  ( In  the 
north  is  a  workman  standing  upon  a  hurtling 
roof  and  imploring  the  aid  of  water;  at  the 
south  is  a  farmer  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
field  where  are  plaintv  seen  the  effects  of  a 
drought. — he  too  is  praying  for  rain.  I'po"  these 
two  groups  the  <  iciiius  of  W  ater  is  dropping  a 
gentle  spray.  At  the  west  a  young  girl  is  offering 
the  water  to  an  old  man  with  crutches.  The  face 
of  the  girl  is  said  to  be  that  of  von  Kreling's 
daughter.  On  the  east  side  is  what  is  regarded 
as  the  most  beautiful  group  of  all.  A  mother 
partially  nude  is  leading  her  naked  and  sjtortingly 
reluctant  boy  to  the  bath.  The  modeling  of 
these  figures  is  exquisite  and  die  group  is  in  it- 
self a  masterpiece.  The  figures  about  the  base 
are  all  of  heroic  size,  some  measuring  seven  fc  1 
in  height.  The  certral  and  crowning  figure  is 
that  of  the  <  iciiius  of  Water,  a  female  in  Mowing 
robes  standing  over  all  with  outstretched  arms 
from  which  fall  the  life-giving  spray.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  face  is  most  beneficent  and  the 
whole  conception  is  of  surpassing  grace.  The 
figure  is  nine  feet  high  and  weighs  two  tons.  <  )n 
the  northern  die  of  the  pedestal  is  the  name 
"Tyler  Davidson,"  on  the  southern  "Henry  I'ro- 
basco," 011  the  eastern  "To  the  People  of  Cin- 
cinnati." on  the  western  "MDCCCFXX I."  On 
the  drinking  fountains  are  figures  of  nude  boys 
— one  riding  a  dauphin,  another  playing  with 
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chicks,  a  third  straggling  with  ;i  snake  and  the 
fourth  on  the  hack  of  a  turt'e.  These  figures 
an  the  work  of  Ferdinand  von  Mullen  The 
entire  height  of  the  fountain  including  the  pof- 
phyritic  base  is  -t.?  fed  of  which  the  bronze  por- 
tion is  feet.  Mr.  I'rubasco's  original  es- 
timate of  the  co>t  was  J^o.udo  in  «old.  The 
actual  cost  was  almost  four  times  that  sum. 
1  See  pamphlet,  The  Tvler  Davidson  Fountain, 
1872.) 

For  nmre  than  30  years  this  marvelous  work 
of  art  has  done  it>  >hare  towards  uplifting  the 
ideals  of  the  people.  Many  thousands  pass  it 
each  day  ami  each  passerby  is  unconsriousl)  af- 
fected by  it.  At  times  suggestions  have  been 
made  looking  to  its  removal  to  sonic  of  the  "in- 
lying parks  and  the  argument  has  been  advanced 
that  in  its  present  position  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  citv  it  docs  not  receive  proper  attention 
from  the  hastening  throng.  Such  a  claim  is 
based  on  an  entirely  false  conception  both  of  the 

work  itself  which  i*  particularly  adapted  for  its 
location  and  of  the  manner  in  which  esthetic  in- 
fluences make  themselves  felt.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  great  love  for  the  beautiful  resulting  in 
the  most  exquisite  creations  that  art  has  given 
to  man  which  so  characterized  the  Creeks  came 
from  the  constant  association  with  beauty  rather 
than  from  a  stud)  <>f  it.  flic  exquisite  perfec- 
tion to  which  they  brought  their  representation 
of  the  human  figure  has  been  charged  to  the 
daily  associations  of  the  public  baths  where  all 
unconscious  of  any  impropriety  the  people  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  highest  embodi- 
ment of  beauty — the  human  form.  In  the  same 
way  the  many  thousands  who  daily  pass  the 
Tvler  Davidson  Fountain,  apparently  unconscious 
of  its  presence,  are  impressed  by  its  beauty  and 
learn  its  lesson.  That  lesson  is  all  the  more 
powerfully  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  receive  it  from  the  fact  that  they  are  un- 
conscious of  tin-  teaching.  Environment  is  after 
all  the  greatest  formative  influence  uimmi  human 
character  and  it  can  be  safcK  said  that  to  no 
other  influence  does  Cincinnati  in  its  higher 
forms  of  development  owe  more  than  to  the 
fi  tuntain. 

THE   ItUSICAt  1-KSTIVAI.S. 

The  idea  of  holding  a  musical  festival  in  Cin- 
cinnati was  first  discussed  in  the  summer  of 
1S72  and  in  the  fall  of  that  tear  an  executive 
committee  consisting  of  George  Ward  Nichols, 
president,  and  Carl  A.  G.  Adae.  John  ShillitO, 
Bellamy  Storer.  John  Church.  George  VV.  Jones 
and  Daniel  L5.  Picrson  was  organized.    A  guar- 


antee fund  was  raised  and  in  November"  it  was 
announced  that  a  festival  would  be  held  in  the 
city  in  the  following  May.  A  circular  of  invi- 
tation was  addressed  to  tin  choral  societies  of 
America,  which  n.ct  with  hearty  response  and 
wa-  accepted  by  30  societies  representing  a  mem- 
bership of  some  1,250  singers.  Theodore 
Thomas  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  festival,  a 
position  which  he  has  held  ever  since  and  <  ItlO 
Singer  came  on  from  New  York  to  take  charge 
of  the  final  preparation  of  the  chorus,  a  trip 
which  resulted  in  his  residence  for  some  years 
in  this  city.  A  festival  was  held  in  May,  1873, 
in  the  hall  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
Sacngerfcsl  of  the  North  American  Sacnj;cr- 
Itund  held  in  1S70.  The  first  festival  was  a  great 
success.  It  was  given  by  an  orchestra  of  10R 
musicians  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  and 
a  chorus  of  700  leading  soloists.  lliis  success 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Cincinnati 
IJicnnial  Musical  I' estiva]  Association  which  or- 
ganization and  its  successor,  the  Cincinnati  Mu- 
sical Festival  Association,  have  been  in  charge 
of  tin-  festivals  ever  since. 

This  year  (  1872)  was  a  smallpox  year.  There 
fell  victims  to  this  disease  1,170  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Another  disease  known  as  the  epizootic 
attacked  the  horses.  For  several  days  not  a 
street  car  moved  in  the  city  am!  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  November  a  citizens'  organization  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  tin  tire  en 
gines.     This  was  a  year  of  national,  conventions. 

<  >ne  held  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  con- 
stitution so  as  to  recognize  Christianity  was  in 
February.  Another  convention  was  hejd  in 
July  of  the  National  Society  of  Stove  Manufac- 
turers. 

Till'  CRBBLKY  OlNVKXTION. 

The  opposition  u>  the  reelection  of  General 
Grant  for  the  presidency  in  the  year  1S7J  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Liberal 
Republican  party.  This  organization  hail  its 
origin  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  a  mass  meet- 
ing held  in  that  State  in  January.  1872.  called 
a  national  convention  to  meet  in  Cincinnati  on 
the  first  of  May.  This  convention  excited  greal 
interest  throughout  the  country  and  it  was  at- 
tended by  many  men  of  national  prominence. 

<  ieorge  Ward  Nichols  was  the  chairman  of  the 

local  committee  of  arrangements  and  Gen.  A.  T. 
Goshorn,  chairman  of  the  citizens'  committee. 
Tile  convention  was  held  at  Imposition  Hall 
and  Mo/art  Hall  was  also  utilized  in  connection 
with  it.  The  tcm|>orary  chairman  was  Stanley 
Matthews  and  Colonel  Nichols  was  one  of  the 
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three  temporary  secretaries.  Carl  Schurz.  at 
that  time  Senator  from  Missouri,  was  the  perma- 
nent chairman  ami  dominant  influence  in  tin 
convention.  The  prominent  candidates  for  the 
convention  were  Charles  Francis  Adams  from 
Mississippi  who  it  was  though'  would  probably 
receive  the  nomination:  David  Davis  of  Illinois, 
who  had  great  strength  because  of  his  relation- 
ship to  Lincoln  \V ho.se  executor  he  was  as  well, 
as  by  reason  of  his  conservative  character; 
Gratz  I'.rown  of  Missouri  ami  Horace  Greeley. 
At  the  last  moment  Lyman  Trumbull  of  Illinois 
was  urged  prominently.  As  is  usually  the  case 
the  rumors  of  different  combinations  flew  fast 
and  thick  and  the  city  was  filled  w  ith  excitement. 
According  to  Colonel  McClure,  dreeley  had 
agreed  to  accept  the  nomination  for  vice-presi- 
dency on  the  ticket  with  David  Davis  and  this 
combination  was  regarded  as  settled  on  the  night 
before  the  convention  met.  About  midnight  a 
rumor  got  about  that  a  new  combination  had 
been  made  with  Greeley  in  the  first  place  and 
I'.rown  as  second.  <  )ther  combinations  which 
were  talked  of  about  the  streets  and  in  the  papers 
placed  Trumbull  or  Jacob  I).  Cox  of  Ohio  at 
the  head.  In  the  end  the  contest  narrowed  down 
to  Adams  ami  Greeley.  On  the  first  ballot 
Adams  led  with  a  vote  of  203  delegates;  Greeley 
was  second  with  147.  Other  candidates  received 
votes  as  follows,  Trumbull  110.  I'.rown  95,  Davis 
<  1  j ; .. .  (iovernor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania  02.  and 
Salmon  IV  Chase  2"j.  On  the  last  ballot  the 
sixth,  (ireelev  received  332  votes  and  the  nom- 
ination bv  acclamation  followed:  Adams  324, 
Chase  \2.  Trumbull  19.  and  Davis  (>.  In  the 
balloting  for  the  vice-presidential  nomination. 
Brown  led  on  the  first  ballot  and  was  nominated 
on  the  second  by  a  vote  of  435.  The  others  voted 
for  were  I.yman  Trumbull,  George  \V.  Julian  of 
Indiana,  Gilbert  C.  Walker  of  Virginia.  Cassius 
M.  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Jacob  D.  Cox  of  Ohio.  J. 
M.  Seoville  of  New  Jersey.  Thomas  W.  Tipton 
of  Nebraska  and  John  M.  Palmer  of  Illinois. 

During  the  time  that  this  convention  was  oc- 
cupying Music  Hall  another  national  convention 
was  in  session  at  Mozart  Hall,  that  of  the  Re- 
union and  Reform  national  party.  The  secre- 
tary of  this  convention  was  Judge  Johann  P. 
Stallo  and  prominent  in  the  organization  were  F. 
\V.  Kittredgc  and  J.  R.  Challen  of  this  city.  The 
permanent  chairman  of  the  convention  was 
Kufus  P.  Ranney,  one  of  ( )hio's  greatest  law- 
yers and  as  members  of  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions Ohio  furnished  F.  \V.  Kittredgc  and 
Charles  Rccmelin.    This  convention  adjourned 
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from  time  to  time  to  await  the  conclusion  of  th'.' 
Liberal  Republican  convention  but  the  nomina- 
tion of  (ireelev  was  so  disappointing  to  its  mem- 
bers that  it  finally  adjourned  after  refusing  to 
endorse  his  candidacy. 

eves  i:\hk. 

The  improvement  of  Kden  Park,  purchased 
in  iW>5  and  i8f*>,  began  in  1872.  It  was  graded, 
planted  with  shrubs  and  trees  and  slocked  with 
birds  ami  for  a  time  a  deer  park  was  main- 
tained. The  two  great  reservoirs  of  the  water 
works  were  a  most  picturesque  feature  that 
really  made  possible  the  improvement  on  so 
splendid  a  scale.  Unmet  Woods  was  bought  this 
yiar  but  not  opened  to  the  public  until  two 
years  later. 

A  new  building  of  this  year  was  Robinson  s 
Opera  House  erected  at  the  northeast  corner 
,  of  Ninth  and  Plum  by  John  Robinson,  the  vet- 
eran circus  manager.  In  the  cellar  beneath  were 
j  constructed  the  winter  quarters  for  his  menag- 
|  eric.  The  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  at  I- mirth  and 
Home  was  dedicated  on  April  26th.  The  year 
was  notable  for  strikes  of  coal  shovelers  and 
cart  drivers  which  occurred  in  April  ami  a  num- 
ber of  disturbances  growing  out  of  the  bitter 
political  contest  which  took  place  in  ( >ctobcr. 
During  the  summer  came  the  first  prosecutions 
under  the  Adair  liquor  law.  .Among  the  visitors 
of  the  year  were  the  celebrated  musical  com- 
poser Franz  Abt  ami  Horace  Greeley,  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Liberal  Republican  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  A  great  fire  in  March  consumed 
six  steamers  at  the  Public  landing  and  in  April 
a  10-foot  rise  in  the  river  resulted  in  a  heavy 
loss  of  coal  barges.  The  year  ended  with  bitterly 
cold  weather,  which  resulted  in  several  deaths 
and  a  number  of  casualties.  Among  the  organ- 
izations of  the  year  1872  were  the  Fidelity  Insur- 
ance Company  and  the  Pork  Packers'  Associa- 
tion anil  a  new  member  of  the  newspaper  fra- 
ternity appeared  February  2nd.  known  as  the 
livening  Star,  which  eight  years  later  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Times. 

THE  1IKST  i.s(i.iNi;n  PLANE. 

The  Mount  Auburn  Inclined  Plane,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  city,  was  built  this  year  at 
an  original  cost  of  almost  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  It  ascends  from  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Mulberry  streets  directly  up  the  face  of  the  hill 
a  distance  of  almost  i>oo  feet  until  it  reaches  the 
brow  of  Jackson  Hill,  the  southwestern  point  of 
Mount   Auburn.  312   feet  above.     It   was  re- 
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garded  as  a  very  speculative  scheme  but  its  suc- 
cess was  immediate  and  prompted  the  erection  of 
similar  inclines  in  other  parts  of  the  city  which 
by  opening  up  the  hills  speedily  led  to  a  spread 
of  population  over  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
and  relieved  the  congestion  of  the  lower  level. 

the  iwnic  oi-  1873. 

The  year  1873  wilt  be  chiefly  remembered  as 
the  year  of  the  great  panic.  During  the  closing 
months  of  the  vear  previous  the  money  market 
had  been  much  embarrassed  and  the  rates  of 
discount  were  high.'  There  was  a  slight  revival 
in  January  but  by  April  the  situation  became 
more  strained.  The  inflation  which  had  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  bad  led  the  public 
away  from  safe  business  methods  ami  the  un- 
fortunate results  were  felt  throughout  the  en- 
tire year.  The  climax  came  in  the  suspension 
of  Jay  Cooke  &  Company  on  September  1 8th, 
which  was  followed  by  many  of  the  leading  banks 
of  the  Fast.  In  New  York  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  closed  for  10  days.  The  panic  spread 
throughout  the  country  and  affected  every  city 
and  every  section.  Cincinnati  perhaps  reajK-d 
the  reward  of  her  so-called  conservatism  and  es- 
caped with  less  damage  than  other  cities.  Un- 
der the  advice  of  the  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion, the  banks  suspended  currency  payments 
except  in  small  sums,  settling  balances  by  cer- 
tifying the  cheeks  drawn  on  them  payable  only 
through  the  Clearing  House  liusiness  was 
suspended  for  a  time  and  great  distress  was  felt. 
The  suspension  in  the  financial  circles  lasted 
from  September  25th  to  October  13th.  after 
which  payments  wetv  resumed.  Within  a  month 
the  certified  checks  issued,  which  had  amounted 
to  about  half  a  million  dollars,  were  canceled  and 
immediate  stringency  passed  away.  The  effects 
however  as  is  well  known  continued  for  years. 
Mayor  Johnson  in  his  message  of  the  following 
year  referred  to  the  situation  iti  the  following 
language : 

"There  was  a  stagnation  of  business ;  a  large 
number  of  public  and  private  improvements 
were  suspended.  Laborers  were  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  that  expressive  term  called 
'hard  times'  was  everywhere  in  vogue.  From 
this  state  of  things,  Cincinnati  was  a  sufferer, 
but  probably  in  a  less  degree  than  almost  any 
other  city.  The  panic,  in  fact,  brought  into 
strong  relief  the  solid  capital  and  comparatively 
small  liabilities  of  our  citizens,  and  we  were 
thus  enabled  better  to  weather  the  storm,  which 
was  so  destructive  to  other  communities  that 


J 

tferc  not  in  our  favorable  condition.  Not  only 
was  our  wealth  tried  and  vindicated,  but  there 
was  a  similar  triumphant  result  on  the  side  of 
charity  and  humanity.  While  many  of  our 
wealthy  citizens  were  contributing  to  relieve,  so 
far  as  they  could,  the  unfortunate,  the  municipal 
authorities  also  took  prompt  an<!  energetic  action. 
Soup  and  lodging  houses  were  established  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  Council,  and 
thereby  a  large  amount  of  suffering  and  desti- 
tution was  relieved  or  prevented.  It  was  also 
properly  deemed  advisable  that  such  public 
works  as  were  of  an  indispensable  character 
should  be  pushed  vigorously  forward,  in  order 
to  afford  the  largest  amount  of  employment  to 
our  laboring  population.  1'v  these  means  the 
winter,  which  providentially  was  a  very  mild 
one.  was  passed  without  bringing  with  it  that 
misery  which  was  so  generally  feared  and  an- 
ticipated. With  the  opening  of  spring  there  is 
no  disagreeable  change.  Not  in  several  years 
have  there  been  so  many  building  permits  ap- 
plied for  as  at  the  present  time;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  best  signs  of  returning  prosperity.  The 
future  has  a  more  promising  appearance  than 
was  deemed  possible  a  few  months  ago,  and  I 
think  the  indications  are  not  to  be  mistaken 
that  the  progress  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  increase 
of  its  wealth  and  in  its  genera!  prosperity,  will 
Ik-  more  marked  in  the  decade  now  nearly  half 
through  than  at  am  previous  period  of  its  his- 
tory." 

The  cholera  also  came  this  year  beginning 
with  a  death  on  the  14th  of  June.  I  Set  ween  that 
time  and  <  >ctoher  18th,  207  persons  died  of  this 
disease  in  the  city.  The  Hoard  of  Health  was 
very  active  and  rendered  valuable  service  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease.  In  this 
year  too  came  the  last  of  the  annexations  which 
ii.nl  been  so  numerous  during  the  three  years 
previous;  they  were  those  of  Columbia.  Cum- 
minsville  and  Woodhurn.  The  city  had  in- 
creased from  an  area  of  seven  square  miles  in 
i8f>8  to  24  square  miles.  In  July  of  this  year 
came  the  consolidation  under  one  management 
of  the  five  street  railroad  companies  operating  in 
tin  city.  During  the  last  month  of  the  year 
labor  troubles  and  a  strike  on  the  "Panhandle"' 
Railroad  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  business 
The  condemnation  of  the  property  on  the  north 
side  of  Fifth  street  between  Walnut  and  Main 
for  government  purposes  was  concluded  during 
this  month  and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
owners  was  fixed  by  the  courts  at  S^*^,  1 33AV 
Other  events  of  the  year  were  the  letting  of  the 
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first  contract  tor  tin*  building  of  tlic  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railway,  the  opening  of  the  new  rot  hi  is 
of  the  Mc.Micken  School  of  Design,  of  the  Coun- 
ty Infirmary  at  Carthage,  the  Cincinnati  Stock 
Yards  ami  the  laying  of  the  corner-stones  of  the 
Mount  lookout  <  Miservatory,  ami  tile  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Eighth  and  Elm.  There 
was  also  a  May  .Musical  Festival  and  an  expo- 
sition this  year.  In  November  bonds  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $kk).(xk)  were  voted  for  park  improve- 
ments. <  Mher  new  organizations  of  the  year 
wire  the  German  National  Hank,  the  MuttiaJ 
l  ire  Insurance  Company,  the  Cincinnati  &  Ports- 
mouth Railway  Company  and  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  During  the 
year  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  died,  includ- 
ing Judge  Humphrey  II.  I.eavilt  of  the  United 
District  Court.  Stephen  Molitor.  Judge  William 
Tilden,  Piatt  Evens.  Maj.  Daniel  (iano  and 
l.ishop  Mcllvaine. 

The  year  1874  opened  on  the  f>th  ami  "th  of 
January  with  a  .^o-hours  continual  snowfall 
which  caused  the  most  complete  suspension  of 
telegraphic  and  railway  communications.  < m 
the  day  of  the  Ik  ginning  of  this  storm  came 
the  organization  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The 
Cuvier  Club  was  al-o  organized  thi.s  year.  In 
February  the  Public  Library  linilding  was  dedi- 
cated; in  August,  Iturnet  Woods  Park  opened 
to  the  public:  in  September,  the  new  Grand 
Opera  House  and  in  the  same  month  the  Grand 
Hotel.  In  January  of  this  year  a  great  temper- 
ance crusade  was  started  by  the  ladies  of  the 
city.  Many  mass  meetings  were  held  by  the  so- 
called  "Crusaders"  and  m  May  most  of  the 
saloons  til  the  city  were  visited  by  the  praying 
bands.  Mass  meetings  were  he'd  in  Exposition 
Hall  and  in  Pike's  (  ijnra  House  in  favor  of 
liquor  license  and  also  against  the  sale  of  liquor. 
A  State  anti-license  convention  was  held  in  April 
at  Wesley  Chapel  with  branch  meetings  in  the 
various  churches  throughout  the  city.  The 
prayer  meetings  continued  throughout  the  year. 
<  >n  the  4th  of  Mav  a  hose  was  turned  on  a  pray- 
ing land  at  one  saloon  and  on  the  14th  and  15th 
riots  occurred  in  the  West  End  as  a  result  of 
the-e  meetings.  I'orty-lhree  of  the  lady  crusaders 
were  arrested  on  Mav  17th  and  immediately  held 
a  prayer  meeting  in  the  station  u[>on  their  ar- 
rival there.  They  were  dismissed  on  the  20th 
bv  the  Police  judge  with  an  admonition  against 
demonstrations  likelv  to  cause  breaches  of  the 
peace.  In  August  came  a  celebration  of  the 
defeat  of  the  license  law  in  the  proposed  con- 
stitution.   The  crusade  continued  throughout  the 


year  with  a  decided  revival  in  November.  An- 
other agitation  of  the  year  was  that  in  favor  of 
municipal  reform,  in  whose  behalf  a  number  of 
mass  meetings  were  held  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  A  summer  flood  in  the  Licking  in  July 
was  quite  destructive.  This  year  was  note- 
worth)  for  the  generosity  of  several  citizens. 
Joseph  Longworth  gave  $50,000  to  the  School 
of  Design  and  David  Smton  $100,000  to  the 
liethel  and  S^.txxi  to  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
,  tian  Association.  ( >n  August  _'«th  the  first  num- 
J  her  of  the  daily  Frcic  I'rcssc  was  issued.  Among 
j  the  deaths  of  the  year  were  those  of  J.  Ilryant 
Walker.  Jonathan  Cilley  and  Peter  Ehrgott,  a 
well  known  German. 

TI1K  TAN-VARU  ML'KDKR. 

The  most  horrible  crime  that  disfigures  the 
pages  of  Cincinnati  history  was  "the  tan-yard 
murder"  of  November  7,  1874.  The  victim  was 
Herman  Schilling  a  young  tanner  who  boarded 
for  a  time  with  a  saloon  and  boarding  house 
keeper  named  Andreas  Kgner  at  No.  153  Find- 
lay  street  adjoining  the  tannery  where  Schilling 
worked.  Egncr's  daughter,  a  young  girl  of 
about  16.  attended  bar  for  her  father  who 
s;-cmed  to  have  no  compunctions  of  conscience 
as  to  the  temptations  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected. Schilling  aroused  the  father's  ire  by 
too  great  familiarity  with  this  young  girl  who 
subsequent Iv  died  as  the  result  of  a  brutal  at- 
tack made  by  her  own  father  F.gner  regarded 
Schilling  as  resjionsiblc  for  all  his  troubles  and 
determined  to  avenge  himself.  "  He  was  assisted 
by  one  George  Rufer  an  ex  convict  who  had 
incurred  Schilling's  enmity.  ( >n  the  night  al- 
ready mentioned  Egncr  ami  Rtifer  were  together 
in  the  former's  saloon  and  a  third  member  of  the 
party  was  Egncr 's  son  bred,  a  rather  stupid  boy 
of  about  18.  The  mention  of  Schilling's  name 
aroused  the  evil  passions  of  a'l  three  and  they 
determined  to  kill  him  that  night.  Schilling  had 
long  since  left  Egncr's  house  and  had  his  bed- 
room in  the  tannery  stable.  As  he  entered  the 
stable  about  half-past  ten  and  walked  over  to 
the  stall  to  stroke  the  horse,  he  was  struck  to 
the  ground  by  a  terrific  blow  delivered  by  Rufer 
with  a  large  stave  sharpened  to  a  point.  Egncr 
using  a  five-pronged  pitchfork  immediately  came 
to  Rnfer's  assistance  and  the  two  soon  beat 
Schilling  into  unconsciousness ;  time  and  again 
the  infttriated  old  man  plunged  the  pitchfork  into 
Schilling's  body  while  Rufer  struck  more  than 
a  dozen  blows  with  the  stave  on  Schilling's 
head.    The  boy  took  no  part  in  the  murder  but 
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stood  on  flu-  watch  while  the  criim-  was  com- 
inittcil.  The  nevt  question  was  the  disposition 
<>f  the  U>dv  ntiil  finally  it  was  determined  to 
throw  it  into  the  furnace  in  which  was  burning 
at  the  time  a  fierce  tire.  This  was  done  although 
with  much  difficulty.  After  the  trio  had  dis- 
posed of  the  evidences  of  their  crime  as  they  sup- 
|N»ed.  they  returned  to  their  homes.  In  the 
morning  Schilling  was  missed.  A  ncighlior 
who  had  heard  the  pounding  told  of  it  and  the 
stable  was  burst  o|ien.  The  signs  of  the  struggle 
wire  on  every  hand  and  the  horse  was  still 
shaking  violently  from  fright.  The  details  of 
the  murder  and  of  the  evidence:*  which  |>ointcd 
to  it>  perpetrators  are  too  revolting  to  he  placed 
in  print.  W  hat  made  it  peculiarly  horrible  was 
the  general  belief  which  sa  ins  to  have  Urn  liornc 
out  by  the  discoveries  made  that  Schilling  was 
in>t  dead  whin  placed  in  the  furnace.  There  was 
no  ipiestion  ;is  to  who  liad  perpetrated  the  crime; 
everything  |  minted  at  imce  to  the  Kgncrs  and 
Kufer  and  they  were  arrested  forthwith.  Al- 
most immediately  the  1n>\  lunied  State's  evidence 
and  so  secured  immunity  from  adequate  punish- 
ment. The  father  and  Kufer  were  convicted  au<l 
received  life  sentences.  Kgncr  however  was  sub- 
sequently pardoiid  by  Coventor  Foster  on  the 
theory  that  he  was  dying  from  consumpiioii. 
He  recovered  alter  Uing  released  and  liveil  for 
several  \car-  longer,  dving  a  raging  maniac  in 

el  Nil  N  N  All    IN  iK/?. 

In  1K75  a|»peared  another  of  the  numerous 
h«.oks  descriptive  of  the  cite  entitled  "lllus 
trated  Cincinnati"  by  I).  I.  Kenny.  This  little 
volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  containing  over 
jjo  engravings  as  well  as  a  map  which  shows 
the  city  divided  into  wards.  It  devotes  a 
large  amount  of  space  to  the  business  houses 
of  the  citv  and  wa-  largely  used  for  advertising 
purpose*  hut  in  »i>me  respects  it  givo  a  Utter 
eontein|»>r.iin-oiis  view  of  t  mciunati  at  the  time 
of  its  puhlieat ion  than  tnanv  of  it-  predecessors. 
Nol  only  dots  it  1!, -seribe  principal  jvoinls  of  in- 
terest and  various  organizations  of  the  city,  hut 
it  tal  is  up  a  number  ot  the  streets,  particularly 
fourth.  I  itth.  Main.  W  alnut.  Vine.  Race.  Third. 
Pearl  Second  and  I  ront.  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  different  bn-iiic--  hou-es  kv.md  on  these 
thoroughfares  in  the  order  in  which  they  would 
be  met  bv  one  pa  — mg  l«\.  It  also  descriUs  t)ir 
suburb-  of  the  citv  including  a  ntmiUr  of  drives 
which  if  taken  to-day  as  well  as  at  the  time  in 
Which  they    were  suggested  would  give  a  mo-t 


comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  environment  of 
Cincinnati. 

Among  the  places  and  sights  which  a  stranger 
must  see.  Mr.  Kenny  included  the  Tyler  David- 
son I'ountain,  the  Suspension  and  Newport 
bridges,  St.  Peters  Cathedral,  the  interiors  of 
the  Hebrew  Synagogue.  1  'ike  s  <  >j>era  House, 
Public  l  ibrary  .  Cincinnati  Hospital,  Crand  Hotel 
and  Masonic  Temple  and  views  of  the  citv  from 
I 'rice  Hill  (  to  w  hich  one  must  take  an  omnibu- » 
and  from  Lookout  House  on  Mount  Auburn 
(which  could  U  reached  by  street  cars).  The 
sights  which  a  stranger  should  see  were  Mount 
St.  Mary  -  Seminary  on  Price  Hill  with  it- 
library  and  picture-  and  the  view  from  the 
turret,  "one  of  the  finest  in  America:"  the 
great  reservoirs  in  Kden  Park,  the  water  works, 
any  one  of  the  large  breweries.  W  iclcrt  's  saloon 
and  garden  "i  her  the  Rhine."  Lincoln  ami 
Washington  parks,  the  Phoenix  and  tinier 
clubs.  IVthcl,  I'nited  States  Signal  Service 
rooms.  Mercantile  Library,  the  printing  offices 
of  the  C<>mtiu~roal  _  Utizcttc,  and  /■iit/mrir,  the 
studios  of  the  artt-i-  including  the  photographic 
galleries  of  Van  I.o«>  and  Landy.  and  W  isw ell  - 
picture  store,  the  (  )bio  bv  moonlight  <  from  the 
Su-pctision  Pridgct.  Spring  I  mot-  Cemetery  , 
the  Harrison  r>  -laurant  at  Spnug  I-akc  and  the 
"< irand  Drive"  so-called,  which  included  a  trip 
through  Avondalc.  the  "Zm.,  '  Purnet  Wood-, 
and  Clifton  with  views  of  the  Mill  creek  vallcv 
and  Spring  1  irovc.  Tin  street  car  lines  wire 
-till  comparatively  |\yv  in  numUT  and  to  reach 
any  point  in  the  suburb-  it  was  imrs-ary  to  cm 
ploy  the  omnibus  or  similar  means  of  "convey- 
ance. 

The  places  of  amusement  in  1X7,  included 
Pike's,  (iranrl.  and  Ro'.tn-oit'-  opera  hoii-e-  and 
Wood's  and  the  National  theatres,  t  >f  these  but 
one  now  remains  Pike's  lias  hern  entirely  dc- 
-troyed  by  fire,  tin  C.rand  yya-  burned  and  ha- 
Urn  rebuilt,  and  the  National  is  used  as  a  ware 
horse  Wood's  Theatre,  for  many  year-  a  |top 
ular  place  of  amu-emvnt  located  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Si\th  and  Cine,  was  replaced  bv  the 
Ca/ette  Pudding,  now  known  as  the  Humeri 
Pi  nk.  Tlx-  new-|>aper-  of  tin  time  were  the 
<<<•-.•//.',  hiu]uir,-r  ('i>mtncrfui\ .  I't'IktMtttt .  and 
/ '-''vcn-ioii/  and  tli'-  evening  papers,  tlu-  Tims* 
and  the  Shir  The  Xcuc  Vtcic  f'rrtsr  is  given 
as  a  new  paper.  Hie  new  Public  Library  Pudd- 
ing bad  Uen  opened  for  aMut  a  vrar  and  was 
regarded  a-  one  of  the  sights  of  the  citv. 

The  musical  organisations  included  the  Cin 
cmuatt  <  'rehc-tra  which  wa-  organized  in  187J. 
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ami  the  Maennerchor,  which  organized  in  1857 
was  the  oldest  musical  society  in  the  city,  and 
its  offshoot,  the  Orpheus,  the  St.  Cecilia,  and 
Gcrmania  Macnnerchor  (all  of  which  were  Ger- 
nian  societies),  the  Harmonic,  the  nucleus  of  the 
May  Festival  choruses,  and  the  various  church 
choirs.  The  Gymnasium  at  that  time  on  Fourth 
in  the  LcBoutillier  Building  and  the  Turn-Ycrcin 
were  the  principal  gymnastic  associations. 

An  interesting  picture  is  that  of  St.  Paul's 
Protestant  Fpiscopal  Church,  upon  the  site 
where  now  stands  the  St.  Paid  Building.  There 
were  hut  two  bridges,  the  Suspension  Bridge 
ami  Newport  Bridge,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railway  Bridge  was  partially  com- 
pleted. Of  special  interest  to  visitors  were  I 
the  inclined  planes  to  Mount  Alt  hum  and  Mount  j 
Adams.  Mr.  Kenny  also  speaks  with  en- 
thusiasm of  the  views  from  the  river  and 
the  life  to  be  seen  upon  it  and  in  its  neighlxir- 
hood.  It  is  however  in  the  description  of 
that  classic  region  known  as  "Over  the 
Rhine"  that  the  author  becomes  most  enthusias- 
tic. He  says:  "London  has  its  Greenwich.  Paris 
its  Bois.  Vienna  its  Prater,  Brussels  its  Arcade 
and  Cincinnati  its  "Over  the  Rhine.'  Thither, 
in  each  of  these  cities,  the  citizen,  wearied  of 
business  and  its  exhausting  details,  wends  his 
way  when,  like  John  (iilpin  m  his  famous  cx- 
pedition  to  Kdmonston,  he  is  bent  on  pleasure 
and  a  holiday.  I'iduckilv,  however,  for  the  Lon- 
doner and  the  Parisian.  Greenwich  and  the  Bois 
are  not  within  the  limits  of  everybody's  purse, 
and  the  gay  and  merry  denizens  of  the  Austrian 
Capital,  and  the  dwellers  in  Brussels,  can  not 
extract  half  so  much  change  and  variety  from 
their  Prater  and  tluir  Arcade  as  the  Cincinnatian 
can  from  his  trip  'Over  the  Rhine."  lie  has  no 
sooner  entered  the  northern  districts  of  the  city 
lying  beyond  Court  street,  across  the  canal,  than 
he  finds  himself  in  another  atmosphere — in  a 
foreign  land  as  it  were.  Germans  and  Amer- 
icans alike  love  to  call  the  district  'Over  the 
Rhine'  and  by  that  name  it  i<  known  wherever 
Cincinnati  is  heard  of.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  in  Furope— no  transition  so  sudden,  so  pleas- 
ant, and  so  easily  effected.  'here  may  be  a 
parallel  for  the  Frenchman  visiting  the  English 
quarter  in  Boulogne,  but  there  is  nothing  in  all 
these  at  all  comparable  to  Uk  completeness  of 
the  change  brought  about  by  stepping  across  the 
canal.  The  visitor  leaves  behind  him  at  almost 
a  single  step  the  rigidity  of  the  American,  the 
everlasting  hurry  and  worry  of  the  insatiate  race 
for  wealth,  the  inapjMasable  thirst  of  Dives,  and 


enters  al  once  into  the  borders  of  a  people  more 
readily  happy,  more  readily  contented,  more 
easily  pleased,  far  more  closelv  wedded  to  music 
ami  the  dance,  to  the  song,  and  life  in  the  bright, 
open  air.  The  canal  is  by  no  manner  of  means 
the  Rhine,  or  any  thing  like  it.  No  lordly 
Fhrcnhreitstein  towers  over  its  shores:  no  beau- 
tiful stories  of  old  legendary  folk-lore  fill  its 
banks  and  its  waters  with  romance;  but  none  the 
less  surely  Father-land  is  upon  the  other  side  of 
its  bridges.  The  people  are  Germans;  their 
faces  are  German :  their  manners  and  customs 
are  ( ionium  ;  their  very  gossip  is  Gentian.  They 
dance  the  Gorman  waltz  as  none  but  German's 
can ;  they  cook  their  food  by  German  recipes,  and 
sit  long  over  their  foaming  beer,  ever  and  again 
shaking  it  round  their  glasses  with  that  peculiar 
circular  motion  which  none  but  a  German  can 
impart  to  the  beverage  he  loves." 

The  beer-garden,  the  waiter,  the  wiencrwurst 
man,  and  the  various  attractions  of  this  wonder- 
ful region  are  described  with  great  eloquence  and 
illustrated  by  so  distinguished  an  artist  as 
Farny.  The  place  and  the  name  remain  a  part 
of  Cincinnati,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  descrip- 
tion, true  as  it  was  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
can  any  longer  be  held  to  apply  in  this  territory. 

Mr.  Kenny  also  issued  a  book  upon  the  city 
as  it  appeared  in  1879. 

MUSIC   11  ALL. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  1875 
was  the  contribution  by  Reu!>cn  R.  Springer  of 
the  sum  of  $125,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
upon  the  Exposition  site  on  Elm  street  the  great 
Music  Hall.  This  gift  was  conditioned  upon  the 
raising  of  an  equal  sum  by  the  citizens  and  the 
exemption  of  the  property  from  taxation.  By 
November  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Springer's  gift 
hail  been  complied  with  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed, 
consisting  of  50  shareholders,  under  the  name  of 
the  Cincinnati  Music  Hall  Association.  The 
shareholders  were  elected  by  the  entire  body  of 
subscribers  to  the  fund  and  in  their  turn  elected 
from  their  number  seven  trustees  to  act  as  an 
executive  member.  Each  stockholder  under  the 
rules  of  this  organization  is  entitled  to  hold  but 
one  share  which  can  Ik-  sold  only  to  a  purchaser 
approved  by  the  trustees.  The  original  board 
of  trustees  included  Reuben  R.  Springer.  Robert 
Mitchell.  William  M.  Harrison,  Julius  Dexter. 
Timothy  D.  Lincoln.  Joseph  Ix>ng\vorth  and 
John  Shillito.  Messrs.  Longworth.  Dexter  and 
Shillito  were  the  president,  secretary  and  treas- 
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urcr,  respectively.  Mr.  Dexter  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee  anil  associated 
with  him  were  Mr,  Long  worth  and  A.  T.  Go- 
shorn.  The  building  which  was  finally  erected 
by  this  board  is  known  as  Springer  Music  Hall 
and  the  small  hall  in  the  third  story  of  the  build- 
ing has  received  the  name  of  Dexter  Hall  in 
honor  of  the  chairman  of  the  building  committee. 
Mr.  Springer  in  all  gave  to  this  enterprise  the 
aggregate  sum  of  almost  $.150,000,  nearly  doub- 
ling his  original  offtr.  Contracts  for  the  building 
were  not  let  until  April,  1877.  and  it  was  opened 
formally  April  8.  1878.  Another  gift  of  this 
year  was  that  of  William  S.  Groesbeek.  who 
gave  to  the  city  Sso.cxxj  to  endow  a  regular 
series  of  free  instrumental  concerts  in  Murnet 
Woods  Park.  This  too  was  the  year  of  the 
opening  of  the  C  incinnati  Ma*e  Mali  Mark,  the 
Zoological  (iarden.  the  Chester  Driving  Mark 
and  the  Hebrew  Union  College;  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
selection  by  the  Queen  City  Club  of  the  site  on 
Seventh  ami  Elm  for  its  club  house.  <  >ne  of  the 
most  picturesque  events  in  the  history  of  this 
city  occurred  at  the  "Zoo"  on  March  241I1. 
This  was  the  well  known  fight  between  an  es- 
caped lioness  and  a  donkey.  The  lioness  at- 
tacked the  latter  but  was  kicked  to  death:  the 
donkey  however  died  from  its  wounds  and  both 
properly  mounted  can  be  seen  in  the  carnivora 
building  at  the  Zoological  Garden.  In  March 
of  this  year  ground  was  broken  in  Kentucky 
for  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  Mridge. 
This  year  too  was  noteworthy  for  an  earthquake 
in  June  and  an  infernal  machme  explosion  in 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Catholic  (Ttirch  at  that  time 
in  process  of  erection  There  was  also  a  visitation 
of  smallpox.  A  musical  festival  and  exposition 
were  also  held  this  year.  The  Phoenix  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the  College  Hill 
Railroad  Company  were  incorporated  ibis  year. 

The  Price  Hill  Inclined  Plane  was  built  this 
year  and  opened  on  July  13th.  It  is  at  the  West- 
ern end  of  Eighth  street  and  hv  both  freight  and 
passenger  elevators  extends  up  the  face  of  the 
hill  a  distance  of  almost  800  feel  and  to  an 
elevation  of  350  feet. 

The  death  of  Father  William  Taylor,  which 
occurred  in  January.  1875.  aroused  once  more 
the  discussion  as  to  the  first  male  child  born  in 
Cincinnati.  He  was  said  to  hue  been  b<>rn  in 
the  settlement  of  Cincinnati  on  March  20.  1701. 
He  left  the  city  in  1812  joining  the  army  as  a 
private  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  be  settled  in 
Hamilton.    The  discussion  at  the  time  of  his 


death  brought  out  other  claimants  in  addiiton  to 
those-  already  mentioned  in  this  work,  notably 
Daniel  Maker,  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Cin- 
cinnati, March  fi,  17<)I.  Another  early  birth 
is  that  of  Daniel  Gideon  Howell,  which  took 
place  at  North  Mend,  August  3.  171)0.  Other 
noteworthy  deaths  of  the  year  were  those  of  >>. 
S.  L'lloninicdieu.  Judge  Mellamy  Storer,  Judge 
Robert  Moore.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Thomas  of  Lane 
Seminary.  Key.  C.  11.  Taylor  of  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Dr.  Irwin  House,  Mciijamin 
Pine  the  pioneer  and  Charles  Avery,  a  centen- 
arian. 

TIM-  JAMIJOKKK. 

The  centennial  year  1870  was  ushered  in  at 
the  stroke  of  \2  on  New  Year's  eve  by  Mayor 
Johnson's  celebrated  "Jamboree."  After  a  few 
hours  every  bell  in  the  city  rang,  every  whistle 
on  the  steamboats,  fire  mgine-  and  the  manu- 
factories screeched,  every  inimical  instrument 
gave  forth  unmusical  sound*  and  every  small 
boy  and  many  not  small  screamed  themselves 
hoarse  to  vindicate  their  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  independence.  All  restrictions  were 
thrown  aside  atid  it  is  doubtful  if  this  city  or 
any  other  city  has  ever  witnessed  such  an  ex- 
traordinary scene.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  however, 
the  unbridled  license  of  the  community  resulted 
in  little  or  no  serious  damage,  except  in  the 
murdering  of  sleep.  On  Washington's  Mirthday 
came  another  celebration  and  the  Continental 
costume  reception.  <  >n  the  2Sth  of  February. 
Mardi  (Iras  was  celebrated  bv  a  street  parade 
of  a  very  elaborate  character  which  unfortu- 
nately was  accompanied  by  the  death  of  a  well 
known  citizen.  Mrs  Mary  A  Thornton,  whose 
benefactions  caused  her  name  to  be  revered  b\ 
many  charitable  organizations  of  the  city 
Among  other  public  celebrations  were  the  one 
in  honor  of  Hum  Pedro  the  Emperor  of  Mra/il 
who  visited  the  city  in  Max  and  that  by  the 
Catholic'  societies  in  honor  of  Archbishop  Pur- 
cell,  whose  50th  anniversary  of  service  in  the 
priesthood  was  celebrated  in  the  saiiii'  month. 
The  Fourth  of  July,  the  lexMh  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  independence,  was  also  celebrated 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

TIM-  CINCINNATI  T  UU.F.T  VI  NlUc  VIT.O. 

In  1S7T1  Robert  Clarke  succeeded  in  closing 
bevond  dispute  a  controversy  which  bad  waged 
for  some  years  around  the  authenticity  of  the 
so-called  "Cincinnati  Tablet."  In  a  pamphlet 
published  at  that  time  he  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented the  statements  of  the  persons  who  found 
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this  remarkable  relic  in  1S41.  The  story  of  this 
occurrence  properly  l>clongs  to  that  year  but  as 
it  was  not  made  public  until  35  years  later,  the 
omission  .in  the  narrative  of  thai  time  can  be 
supplied  as  of  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
these  statements  with  relation  to  the  discovery. 
The  mound  on  Fifth  and  Mound  streets  has  Ir-cii 
frequently  referred  to  and  was,  although  par- 
tially cut  away  on  the  southern  side  at  the  open- 
ing of  Fifth  street,  plainly  visible  until  the  fall 
of  1841  when  Mound  street  and  the  alley  run- 
ning west  from  it  were  opened.  At  this  time 
was  found  this  tablet  which  afterwards  became 
the  subject  of  controversy.  An  engraved  repre- 
sentation of  the  stone  appeared  in  the  d'azcltt' 
of  Decemln-r  12.  1S42.  and  it  was  frequently 
described  by  authorities  on  mound  relics.  In 
I 872  however  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  a  well 
known  archaeologist  and  historian,  published  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  denominated  the  tablet 
as  a  forgery  and  a  fraud.  To  sup|H>rt  his  state- 
ment he  quoted  certain  comments  of  1  Jr.  Jared 
P.  Kirtland.  This  attack  upon  the  authenticity 
of  one  of  the  most  hn|x>rtant  relics  of  prehistoric 
man  that  had  been  discovered  in  this  country 
brought  Mr.  Clarke  to  the  front  and  in  bis  pam- 
phlet in  vindication  of  the  tablet  he  published 
the  statement  of  Joseph  I..  Wayne,  than  whom 
no  man  has  been  better  known  m  Cincinnati  and 
whose  credibility  as  a  witness  has  always  been 
beyond  question.  Mr.  Wayne  states  that  as  a 
Ik>\  be  was  interested  in  what  were  commonly 
called  Indian  relic*  and  that  therefore  at  the 
lime  of  the  opening  of  the  mound,  as  he  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  he  watched  the  prrn-eedings 
of  the  workmen  with  great  interest.  He  stood 
among  the  workmen  when  the  cavity  or  grave 
was  broken  into  and  says  that  it  showed  no 
signs  of  having  been  tampered  with  and  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  u>  introduce  anything 
in  the  grave  without  disturbing  the  earth  and 
breaking  the  crust.  As  soon  as  the  opening  was 
made  and  before  the  crust  fell  bis  hand  was 
groping  among  the  charred  materials  He  first 
picked  up  a  skull  which  was  taken  away  from 
him  bv  the  workmen  who  proceeded  to  examine 
it.  "Thcv  gathered  round  the  skull  ami  I  then 
inserted  my  hand  into  the  place  left  vacant  by 
it  and  beneath  where  the  back  part  had  been,  as 
if  the  skull  restei!  on  it,  I  found  a  carved  or 
engraved  stone."  This  was  the  celebrated  "Cin- 
cinnati Tablet"  now  in  the  Art  Museum.  It  im- 
mediately passed  into  the  pos-i  ssiou  of  F.ra*mus 
Gcst,  the  owner  of  the  lot  on  which  it  was  found, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  finder.     Mr.  <  larke 


calls  to  his  support  also  Erasmus  Gest.  Robert 
Buchanan.  S.  T.  Carlcy  and  George  Graham, 
whose  statements  so  completely  refuted  those 
made  by  Colonel  Whittlesey  that  the  latter  after- 
wards acknowledged  that  he  was  convinced  that 
he  had  been  in  error. 

1 1  . WI  S   NOMIN  A  I  IK  IoK  Till:  PRESIDENCY. 

In  1S70  the  National  Republican  Convention 
was  held  at  Cincinnati.  It  met  on  the  14th  of 
June  and  lasted  three  days.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  James  G.  Blaine  of  Maine  would 
receive  the  nomination  of  the  convention  but 
the  opposition  to  him  was  most  earnest  and  stub- 
horn  and  although  at  the  outset  it  is  claimed  that 
Mlainc  was  the  favorite  of  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  this  opposition  aided  by  the  circum- 
stance of  Blaine's  illness  was  able  to  defeat  him. 
It  is  claimed  that  there  was  not  an  hour  during 
i  the  continuance  of  the  convention  when  a  ma- 
j  jority  of  the  delegates  did  not  desire  to  nominate 
him.  This  is  probably  true  but  the  instructions 
under  which  many  had  been  elected  made  this 
I  impossible.  He  received  at  various  times  the 
1  votes  of  the  majority  of  all  the  delegates  in  the 
convention  but  unfortunately  for  him  this  never 
happened  on  any  one  ballot.  The  permanent 
chairman  of  the  convention  was  F.dward  Mc- 
I'herson  of  Pennsylvania.  An  interesting  feat- 
ure of  this  occasion  was  the  nominating  speeches, 
particularly  that  of  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 
placing  the  name  of  Maine  in  nomination.  This 
speech,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  effective 
ever  heard  on  the  doors  of  a  convention,  gave 
to  its  maker  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an  orator 
and  to  Blaine  a  title,  that  of  " Plumed  Knight." 
which  his  friends  were  proud  to  apply  to  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  other  candidates 
before  the  convention » w  ere  Levi  P.  Morton  of 
New  York.  Benjamin  H.  I'.ristow  of  Kentucky, 
Rosox-  Conkling  of  New  York.  Rutherford  B. 
Haves  of  «  >hio.  and  Governors  Hartranft  and 
Jewell  who  received  on  the  first  ballot  respec- 
tively the  following  number  of  votes:  285.  125. 
1 1  \,  01,  58  and  II.  There  were  three  scat- 
tering. I'.laine's  vote  increased  on  the  second 
ballot  and  to  the  end  never  fell  In-low  that  of 
the  first.  His  nomination  wa<=  confidently  ex- 
pected on  each  ballot  and  was  finally  prevented 
bv  the  political  acumen  of  Secretary  Cameron, 
who  headed  the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ston  generally  accepted  anil  told 
bv  Colonel  McClurc  as  well  as  bv  Mr.  Blaine 
himself,  when  Cameron  feared  that  he  had  to  give 
up  the  fight,  he  was  able  to  make  a  compact 
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which  resulted  in  his  ultimate  victory.  The 
important  point  was  to  hold  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  to  their  instructions  for  Hartranft. 
The  proposition  was  made  and  agreed  to  by 
Maine's  friends  that  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion shouid  continue  to  vote  for  Hartranft  so 
lung  as  his  vote  increased  and  that  whenever 
he  dropped  in  the  race  the  delegation  should  then 
vote  as  a  unit  as  the  majority  directed.  It  was 
thought  by  the  Maine  advocates  that  Hartranft 's 
votes  would  soon  begin  to  fall  away  from  him 
and  as  a  result  that  the  whole  delegation  would 
then  he  theirs.  Cameron's  lieutenants  arranged 
things  contrary  to  their  expectations.  They  had 
a  number  of  delegates  from  the  Southern  States 
who  would  vote  as  they  were  instructed.  These 
at  first  were  scattered  among  other  candidates 
but  on  each  of  the  early  ballots  a  few  of  these 
men  were  instructed  to  vote  for  Hartranft  so 
that  he  gained  constantly  for  the  first  four  bal- 
lots. His  vote  on  the  first  ballot  was  58,  63  on 
the  second,  uS  on  the  third  and  71  on  the  fourth. 
I'.v  this  time  the  forces  had  been  brought  to 
bear  which  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  vote 
for  Mr.  Hayes  as  a  compromise  candidate. 
Hayes  had  received  hi  votes  on  the  first  ballot 
but  had  not  increase!  1  In-yond  f-K  which  was  his 
ballot  on  the  fourth.  <  )n  the  fifth  his  vote  in- 
creased to  104  and  as  a  result  a  stampede  fol- 
lowed, which  brought  about  his  nomination  on 
the  seventh  ballot.  On  this  ballot  Hayes  re- 
ceived 374.  Maine  351,  and  I'.rii-tow  21.  William 
A.  Wheeler  of  \ew  York  was  nominated  by  ac- 
clamation for  the  vice-presidency. 

This  convention  was  one  of  the  most  exciting 
ever  held  in  this  country  and  during  its  contin- 
uance the  city  was  in  a  continuous  turmoil  of 
excitement.  Naturally  the  residents  were  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  their  former  fellow  towns- 
man. Governor  Hayes,  and  undoubtedly  brought 
what  iulluence  they  had  to  bear  upon  the  dele- 
gates. This  gave  rise  to  many  stories,  one  of 
which  gained  general  currency.  It  has  been  re- 
(►eatedly  stated  that  at  a  critical  time  when 
Maine's  nomination  seemed  imminent  the  local 
adherents  of  Hayes  in  order  to  stop  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  and  gain  time  cut  off 
the  lights  at  Music  Hall  which  necessitated  an 
adjournment.  That  there  was  an  accident  is 
undoubtedly  true  but  that  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  such  effect  upon  the  convention  has 
liecn  rc|H.atedlv  denied  and  the  story  no  longer 
receives  credit. 

During  this  year  on  the  5th  of  February  oc- 
curred the  terrible  panic  at  the  newly  erected 


Robinson's  Opera  House.  A  false  alarm  of  fire 
startled  the  auditors  who  were  witnessing  a  per- 
formance bv  the  children  of  the  city  known  as 
"The  Great'  Republic."  As  a  result  a  number  of 
persons  were  killed  and  the  opera  house  for  some 
years  suffered  seriously  because  of  this  misfor- 
tune. Among  the  new  organizations  of  this 
years  were  the  National  Hank  of  Commerce  with 
which  three  years  later  the  Lafayette  Hank  con- 
solidated, the  Cincinnati  &  Kastcrn  Railroad 
Company  (later  the  Cincinnati.  Portsmouth  & 
Virginia),  the  Cincinnati  &  West  wood  Railroad 
Company,  the  Mercantile  Mutual  hire  Insurance 
Company  and  the  Western  t  ierman  Hank.  The 
College  Hill  Railroad  which  had  been  incorpor- 
ated the  year  before  was  completed  to  Mount 
Pleasant  in  May  of  this  year.  Among  the  deaths 
of  the  'year  were  those  of  Judge  William  11. 
Caldwell.  Judge  David  K.  Fste.  John  Gerke  and 
Dr.  Stephen  Homier.  The  Hellcvue  Inclined 
Plane  at  the  head  of  Rim  street  was  built  this 
year.  Its  length  is  about  980  feet  and  it  ascends 
to  an  elevation  of  300  feet.  The  Mount  Adams 
Inclined  Plane  was  built  a  year  later  in  1877. 
Its  length  is  945  feet  and  elevation.  jfi8  feet. 

The  year  1877  was  the  year  of  labor  strikes 
which  for  a  time  menaced  seriously  the  business 
interests  and  peace  of  the  city.  One  strike  lasted 
10  da\s.  A  citizens'  committee  was  formed 
which  purchased  a  Catling  gun  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  police  force.  ( >ne  hundred  picked 
citizens  were  apjiointcd  special  policemen  and 
served  throughout  the  strike.  Fortunately  the 
troubles  were  settled  without  any  great  loss  of 
life  or  pro]*rty  other  than  the  interruption  of 
business.  Fx-Prcsidcnt  Grant  visited  the  city 
and  was  tendered  a  reception  on  March  29th 
at  the  Oueen  City  Club,  whose  club  house  had 
been  opened  with  a  reception  a  few  months  be- 
fore. Another  public  event  of  somewhat  similar 
character  was  the  banquet  tendered  on  April  4th 
to  Alfred  T.  Coslmrn  in  honor  of  his  brilliant 
executive  career  as  director  general  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  Another  vis- 
itor to  the  city  in  September  was  President 
Hayes.  Francis  Murphy,  the  great  temperance 
leader,  started  the  temperance  movement  here 
in  May.  Cincinnati  continued  its  record  as  a 
convention  city  by  entertaining  this  year  the 
( )hio  Archaeological  Association,  the  National 
Anthro]M)logical  Association  and  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege Association.  The  fust  passenger  train 
passed  over  the  entire  length  of  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railway  on  April  20th.  Four  days 
later  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Government 
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Pudding  on  Fifth  street  was  laid  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  In  July  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  Children's  Home  was  laid  and  in  Au- 
gust the  Rohert  L.  McCook  Monument  was  un- 
veiled in  Washington  Park.  In  this  year  came 
the  organization  of  the  Manufacturers'  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  and  the  hanking  institution 
of  Seasongood  Sons  &  Company  successor  to 
Seasonal  «:><).  Xelter  &  Company.  The  Cincin- 
nati &  F.astem  (narrow -gauge)  Railroad  was 
opened  for  travel  as  far  as  Winchester  in  June. 
The  Caledonian  Society  celebrated  its  50th  anni- 
versary 011  November  30th.  Among  the  calami- 
ties of  the  year  was  the  sinking  in  January  of 
two  steamers,  the  "Calumet"  and  the  "Andes." 
which  were  crushed  in  front  of  the  city  by  the 
breaking  of  the  ice.  The  necrology  of  the  year 
includes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yachel  Worihington  and 
Mrs.  Deborah  Sayre. 

TMK  YM.I.OW  KKYI-R  YFAR. 

The  year  1878  was  the  yellow  fever  year. 
Prior  t<>  September,  1871.  a  case  of  yellow  fever 
seems  to  have  Urn  unknown  in  the  city.  At 
this  time  a  white  man  from  Mississippi  died  at 
a  private  house  in  Cincinnati.  Again  in 
1873  ibree  persons  died  of  the  disease  in 
the  city.  The  summer  of  1878  was  a 
very  hot  one.  Over  300  persons  were  over- 
come by  the  intense  heat  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  sunstroke  were  reported. 
In  tlx.'  latter  part  of  July  a  well  known  cotton 
merchant  of  New  <  'rleans  named  William  Tlimes 
arrived  at  the  Crand  Hotel  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  A  couple  of  days  later  be  was  ill  and 
Dr.  Thaddeus  A.  Kearny,  the  physician  in  attend- 
ance, suspected  yellow  fever.  The  suspicion  was 
concurred  in  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Minor,  the  health  of- 
ficer, and  the  patient  finally  was  treated  for  that 
disease  by  Dr.  Kichbcrg.  the  house  physician  at 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital  to  which  he  was  re- 
moved; he  fortunately  recovered.  A  day  or  so 
later  another  case,  that  of  a  colored  deckhand 
on  a  New  <  Orleans  steamboat,  was  reported. 
This  man  died  at  the  hospital.  The  first  non- 
imported  case  was  that  of  a  young  girl  who 
lived  in  the  quarters  frequented  by  boatmen  along 
Water  street.  This  was  a  fatal  case.  In  August 
two  cases  were  traced  to  the  steamer  "John 
Porter"  which  had  left  New  (  Means  l>ound  for 
Pittsburg  011  July  l8th.  six  days  1>cfore  the  dis- 
ease had  declared  itself  in  the  former  city.  This 
led  t<>  the  establishment  of  a  quarantine  on  Au- 
gust 17th  against  all  steamers  arriving  from  the 


South,  which  were  required  to  remain  500  feet 
below  Keek's  Landing  until  inspected  by  the 
quarantine  phvsician  and  sanitary  inspectors.  In 
all  C3S0S  of  which  17  w  ere  fatal  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year ;  but  two  of  the  cases  were  those  of 
residents.  The  last  case  was  October  yth.  The 
steamer  "John  Porter"  whose-  name  was  ".synony- 
mous with  all  that  was  terrible"  seems  to  have 
been  a  Moating  pest  house  and  was  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Hick- 
man (Kentucky),  (iallipolis  and  elsewhere. 
Complete  rcjtorts  of  her  voyages  made  by  Dr. 
I-awrence  C.  Carr  and  others  who  were  on  duty 
on  board  of  her,  representing  tltc  Cincinnati 
Health  Department,  appear  in  the  report  of  that 
department  for  the  year.  In  the  autumn  of  this 
\ear  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  also  prevailed 
with  58  fatalities  from  the  former  and  181  from 
the  latter.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  during  no  year 
of  the  city's  history  has  the  efficacy  of  the  health 
department  of  the  city  been  more  thoroughly  es- 
tablished. 

Notable  events  of  this  year  were  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  builders"  Exchange,  the  opening  of 
the  Children's  Home,  of  the  Music  Hall,  of  the 
College  of  Music,  the  Women's  Loan  Exhibition, 
the  first  commencement  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Science  Association,  the  State  Ke- 
publican  Convention,  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment of  William  Woodward,  the  completion  of 
the  $100,000  subscription  for  Ex|>ositioii  build- 
ings, tlie  suspension  of  the  Miami  Valley  Sav- 
ings P.ank  and  the  assignment  of  the  Catholic 
Institute.  Another  noteworthy  event  was  the 
opening  of  the  new  store  of  John  Shillilo  & 
Company.  The  $2 .000.01  x>  proposed  loan  to  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  was  defeated  in 
May  of  this  year.  A  national  narrow-gauge 
railroad  convention  was  held  at  the  Highland 
House  in  July.  Among  the  new  narrow-gauge 
railroads  projected  during  the  year  were  the 
Cincinnati  &  Faycttcville.  Cincinnati  &  P.lan- 
chester  Northeastern.  Cincinnati  &  Hamilton. 
Cincinnati  Suburban  and  Cincinnati  &  Walnut 
Hills  railroads.  The  necrology  of  the  year  in- 
cluded the  names  of  I.arz  Anderson.  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Slough.  Dr.  O.  M.  Langdon,  Mrs.  Nancy 
W.  Miller,  the  pioneer  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yeatman, 
Thomas  H.  Yeatman  and  Prof.  Arthur  For- 
hriger  the  superintendent  of  drawing  in  the 
schools. 

The  year  187*)  opened  with  a  notable  spell  of 
eold  weather,  the  Ohio  freezing  over  at  Cincin- 
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nati  on  the  last  day  of*  January.  A  week  pre- 
vious to  this  there'  was  a  fall"  of  20  inches  of 
snow  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  20°  below  zero. 
In  Mareh  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  offered 
Smxmjoo  for  the  site  of  the  old  Custom  House 
at  the  tout hweM  corner  ot  Fourth  and  Vine, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  new  Chamlter 
of  Commerce.  litis  offer  was  accepted  In  the 
commissioners  appointed  In  the  President. — M- 
phonso  Tail,  1.  \V.  Stevenson.  William  Dciini- 
son.  W  illiam  S.  <  irocsbeck  ami  Christian  Moer- 
lein.  A  movement  was  started  1o  remove  the  old 
building,  which  was  regarded  ns  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  structures  in  the  city,  to  Kden  Park 
and  David  Sinton  and  others  olTered  to  1>  ar  the 
expense  of  removal  and  rccre-cFon.  The  scheme 
however  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  An  echo 
of  slavery  times  came  in  February  when  Hen- 
rietta Wood,  a  colored  woman  who  bad  been 
kidnapped  2U  years  be  ton-  In  /.ebulon  Ward, 
was  awarded  $2,500  damages  against  Ward. 
The  failure  of  Archbishop  I'm  cell  occurred  dur- 
ing this  year  and  the  Cathedra!  and  other 
.church  properly  were'  seized  upon  attachment  in 
.March.  ( >u  January  10th  following,  Pishop 
Flder  was  appointed  coadjutor  u>  the  Archbishop 
and  attended  to  the  business  of  the  archdiocese 
until  the  death  four  years  later  of  Archbishop 
I'urcell,  whom  he  succeeded.  A  socialist  ban- 
quet was  held  in  May  as  a  result  of  a  lecture 
by  Henry  W  ard  IJccehcr  delivered  in  the  city  on 
the  10th  of  that  month.  The  nc.vsbov  John  King 
earned  everlasting  fame  by  presenting  in  June 
his  library,  consisting  of  2.5(H)  well  chosen  vol- 
umes, to  the  Public  Library.  Another  yellow 
fever  scare  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  quaran- 
tine against  Memphis  on  July  21st.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Seventh  Industrial  Fxposilion.  Pres- 
ident Hayes  and  many  distinguished  guests  took 
part  in  ihe  exercises  Several  conventions  were 
held  during  the  year,  including  those  of  the 
music  teachers  and  railroad  master  mechanics. 
A  Suudav  closing  agitation  in  December  re- 
sulted in  Ihe  temporary  closing  of  the  theatres 
Sunday.  The  newly  erected  Lincoln  Club  build- 
ing at  Fighth  and  Race  was  formally  opened  this 
vear  on  the  27th  of  May.  In  N'ovember  came 
(he  funeral  <>f  (icn.  Joseph  Hooker,  which  was 
a  verv  imixtsing  cciemonv.  The  announcement 
of  the  completion  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railway  was  made  towards  ihe  close  of  this 
vcar.  Among  t lit-  rotable  dtaths  were  those  of 
lames  W.  CatT.  Fdnmnd  Dexter,  |olm  Shillit< >. 
Peter  NelT.  J  C.  Windisch  and  W  P.  .Noble 
the  artist. 
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TJIK  KAUmiX  CASK. 

(  In.-  of  the  celebrated  cases  in  the  annals  of 
Cincinnati  crime  is  the  P.aldwin  case  which  re- 
mains until  this  day  a  mystery.  On  Sunday 
morning.  March  16.  1879.  about  a  quarter  of 
one.  two  patrolmen  of  the  city  who  were  stand- 
ing at  ilic  corner  of  Court  and  Flm  streets  heard 
a  pi-Jo]  shot  from  the  direction  of  Ninth  street. 
I  lurrying  to  the  point  from  which  the  shot 
proceeded  they  found  two  private  watchmen 
holding  a  \011ng  man,  in  whose  hand  was  a  pistol. 
The  man  turned  out  to  be  a  prominent  young 
lucwcr  of  the'  cite  who  e vpkmied  that  he  was 
c.lchraimg  his  birthday  ami  had  fired  off  his 
pistol  as  a  result  of  a  dare  made  to  him  by  a  well 
kpov.11  w  oman  ol  the  town  who  resided' at  that 
point.  Fortunately  for  him  one  of  the  police- 
men examined  the  pistol  and  touml  that  it  was 
of  }j  calibre.  As  be  pl-aded  that  the  arrest 
would  result  in  unnecessary  notoriety  which 
would  be  01  no  benefit  to  any  fine,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  go  with  lii s  friends  and  his  pistol  was 
icturncd  to  him.  About  an  hour  later  the  two 
:  ojiic  rs  once  more  passed  the  same  point  on 
.  Flm  street.  This  time  they  recognized  the  twe» 
•  private  watchmen  dragging  a  third  man  along 
\  the  pavement  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  the  house  of  the  woman  referred  to.  1  le  was 
a  large  well  dressed  man  who  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  unconscious  ami  that  his  clothing  was 
very  much  disarranged  they  supposed  was  in- 
toxicated. <  In  His  temple  was  a  little  scratch 
irom  which  a  little  blood  had  flowed.  He  was 
tak' 11  to  the  Central  Police  Station  and  locked 
up  for  safekeeping.  There  subsequently  he  was 
tecognized  as  Harry  lialdwin.  a  member  of  one 
of  the  prominent  families  ot  the  city.  His  rela- 
tives were  communicated  with  hui  as  he  was 
found  to  lie  in  a  sort  of  stupor  he  was  sent  to 
the  hospital.  Here  as  soon  as  a  physician  came 
to  examine  him  he  ascertained  that  he  was  dead 
and  that  he  had  died  as  a  result  of  a  bullet  wound 
in  the  temple.  <  if  course  this  discovery  created 
i  treat  excitement  and  the  first  thought  of  the 
officers  was  that  of  the  shot  fired  by  the  young 
brewer.  Ik  was  taken  in  charge  but  subsequent- 
ly as  the  bull  t  found  in  Baldwin's  brain  was  of 
^.'-calibre  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  no  con- 
nection lielwccii  the  chance  shot  of  the  loitering 
birthday  celebralors  and  the  dead  man.  Fvery 
effort  was  made'  at  the  time  to  discover  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime  but  without  success  and 
to  .lay  an  unsolved  mysterv  in  the  history  of 
the  city  is  the  case  of  Harry  Baldwin. 
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THE   EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

SINCE  THE  WAR. 

The  Public  Schools — The  Colored  Schools—  The  High  Schools — Special  Departments — Pri- 
vate Si  hools — Sectarian  Schools  Other  Educational  Institutions — The  Technical 
School — Thk  Univkksity  or  Cincinnati— The  Cincinnati  Observatory— The  Ohio  Me- 
chanics' Institute — The  Cincinnati  Society  ok  Natural  History— The  Cuvikr  Club — 
The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  op  Ohio— The  Public  Library  and  its  Pre- 
cursors—The Cincinnati  Law  Library— Other  Libraries. 


THK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Superintend! nt  Isaac  J.  Allen  continued  in 
charge  of  tin-  public  schools  until  iKM  when  be 
resigned  to  represent  the  I'nited  States  at  llon« 
Koti-. 

I  \nian  Harding  became  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Allen's  term, 
and  remained  in  that  position  for  seven  years  to 
September,  i K« >7-  In  julv  of  that  year  Mr. 
Uickoff  was  reelected  to  his  old  position  but  he 
declined  the  ap|Miinlnient  to  accept  in  preference 
the  .superintendence  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  As  a  result  John  Hancock  was  elected 
to  superintend  the  local  schools  in  September. 
|S*">~.  During  the  year  iK<iK  he  was  given  a 
leave  of  absence  anil  an  appropriation  to  visit 
the  I'.aslcrn  schools  and  report  as  to  tlieir  suc- 
cess. As  a  result  of  this  visit,  his  report  of 
lf«V<  gives  a  very  complete  discussion  of  the 
schools  of  Cleveland  (then  under  charge  of  Mr. 
IvickofT).  t  >swct;i>.  I'.oston  and  other  points. 
Anions  the  new  branches  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  he  announced  drawing,  a  subject  which 
had  not  been  taught  in  other  cities -of  the  coun- 
lr\.     The  Citv   Xormal  School  was  opened  in 

Mr.  Hancock's  administration  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  \er>  successful  one.     He  strug- 


gled vigorously  against  the  memory  system  and 
(he  excessive  use  of  percentages  in' examination 
and  the  loo  ureal  dependence  on  text-books,  lie 
strongh  favored  the  encouragement  of  good 
reading  and  moral  education  in  the  schools  ami 
although  perhaps  not  completely  successful  he 
did  much  to  relieve  the  work  of  its  dryness  and 
duhiess. 

A  feature  cif  Mr.  Hancock's  administration 
was  the  Piihlc  discussion,  which  reached  a  critical 
point  in  the  spring  of  I  Si  x),  when  on  September 
<>th  a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Hoard 
of  1'ihication  reciting  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
various  numbers  of  tlie  Catholic  Church  to  unite 
certain  schools  under  the  control  of  the  church 
with  the  public  schools  and  ap|Kiinting  a  com- 
mittee of  live  to  arrange  a  basis  of  consolidation. 
Thereupon  Samuel  A.  Miller  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  religions  instruction  and 
the  reading  of  religious  books  including  (he 
l'.iblc  be  prohibited  in  the  common  schools  so  that 
the  children  of  all  sects  and  opinions  might  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  schools.  This  precipitated 
a  violent  discussion  and  many  public  meetings 
were  held.  The  resolutions  were  adopted  on 
November  1st  bv  a  vote  of  22  to  16  ;  10  of  those 
voting  in  the  affirmative  were  Catholics  and  this 
was  used  to  support  a  claim  that  this  sect  had 
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Sr«of  the  «W|«rtttK-flt.  A«**htktHi 

.  i  x,.~.l!..n  ill  IXS?         ^;ra,t  A 

.  n  that  a.  the  mnt.*  «f  *«  F««k* 
0f  ohtoatton  it  was  pr^nf  l  f 

"  :.  ^.,U1  .  ,    .SSS  oxor  .Vrr.>  nvHinu-l 
^  I'.  «  re  cxhiliiUHl  »>v  ih«  *rh.«4*  aB»«.  a 

*T?:  -  .i— lav  was  ma.lc  bl  «S 
^Ll;\\  -V.  s  hair  and  a'o  at   At'.a-'ta  tn 

1     .s...  „>«tvm  Mttcc  1^  i*  "* 

"^-^  •  sh**  a"'1  ,''r  "ws"' 
^"".x    i  whivli  wa-  liwmol  in  tS?'- 

rtcTiti.-n  wa*  nr«t  ^i\i-n  t->  i>  •  •--a 
-  -S.  pn'-l!C  **h.«'U  an  l  tn  -  - 

«  -jik  a  part  of  t^c  f«b**l  CO*?  - 
>,>  a*  a  n-ttlt  of  *«  eff»nt#  1  f  tr.n- 
.  the  hn;h  «*-h«»  h  win-  p-,  \- 
,tnr*     I>urini:  die  larttr  w* 
-ol  their  thrcr  Madhrv  -t  ;  - 
.an""**     acqtiatrtina  the  *c**««  - 
of  »>  wernatk  e«t  ret*e  *l  "~ 
•    tn  acooe«b*ic«  w:rli  t!<  a* 
nartrrmt       f*h>»icaJ  ci'.  *' 
placnl  in  char-v  of  «  a*: 

•  .ft  N-trral  Sh  •  t  »  i» 
a|  ''.  i*  wa»  thr  [•*  »- 
■r  tcaehtttj    A  1  »• 
rti  th*  •*•  T*a"*""»  "** 
"«!'.•!  in 
n  Wis* 
•"  r  rh«-  tVV 
•  4  t-  r  tr- 
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Domestic  KWiXt  ha-  been  taught  in  Wood- 
ward and  llnghes  hi^h  schiMlt!  since  tKtjJ. 
According  to  the  74th  animal  report.  1« »r  the 

school  year  ending  August  jj,  1003,  the  number 
hi  children  in  the  citv  between  tin*  ages  of  six 
ami  It,  is  14^.510,  of  whom  arr  colored. 

<  If  tlu-e,  male*  ami  -'t..V»5  females  at- 

tend the  public  schools.  1 0.170  male-  ami  10.JJ4 

female*  attend  the  church  schools  .'.K/i  male* 
ami  .t.Joij  female*  attend  private  schools  while 
males  and  Jn.71 1  females  do  not  attend 

school.  The  number  of  teacher*  emphnrcd  is  ijv 

The  various  puldic  M*honl*  included  in  litis  list  are 
the  First.  Fifth,  Sixth,  loth,  nth.  14th,  14th, 
15th.  i'»th,  181I1.  joth.  2.2ml.  JJir>\.  -»5th.  -7th. 
-•Nth  and  30th  districts,  Avomlalc.  Salmon  I'- 
Chase.  Clifton.  Columbian.  Frederick  Douglas-. 
Robert  Kutton,  (iarficld.  Nathan  Cuilford.  llar- 
riNon.  Highland.  Joseph  II.  Hoffman.  Horace 
Mam,  Hyde  Park.  Jackson.  Kirhv  Knail.  I.in- 
•In,  Lmwood,  McKiulcy,  Morgan.  North  l  air 

imt.    (teorgc    VV.    (H'ler,    Riverside.  Sher- 
•t.  N  ine  Street.  Warsaw.  Webster.  \\  cslwnal, 
ittier.  Windsor,  the  First.  Third  ami  Fourth 
Mediates.  IXaf-Mnte  (Si^tt  and  Oral)  and 
hifih  schools. 

president  nf  the  I'.oard  of  Education  for 
,r  li/),V<>4  is  Jolm  »».  '•'Council  ami  the 
-idem.  S.  P».  Marvin.     The  member*  of 
I,  from  the  First  to  the  44th  ward  re 
are   Mr.  OVomtctl,  Joint  Schwaah. 
Harper.  William  llegiscftcr,  joseph 
H.  W.  AIIkts.  Joi  n  Crnran.  Jr.,  S. 
'  harlcs  (  i.  Smith,  t  icnrj»e  Friedlcin. 
■  hrlein.  Anton  Merger,  L.  1,  Haun 
Klein,  J.  M.  Robinson,  <  icnrge  J. 
1  iiyos. *K.  t  i.  Hetty.  John  II.  Mai  - 
Pcaslce.  August  Melt/er.  Jacob 
1  H.  Washburn  and  Fred  Eg- 
'only  Me-sr-  Schwaah.  Daum  r. 
iv.  Klein.  Harper  and  Alber* 
•  I'nion  llonril  of  Cincinnati 
delegates  from  the  Wood- 
II    Ibale,  John  II.  I'easlee. 
ii-oh  Shrodcr  and  <  'tto  |. 
loghe*  Fund.  K  I)  I'.a'r- 
nhen*    Mr.  (  rOwmeU 

hmder.  vice  president 

'i  have  been  fortu- 
'tb*eet.    In  addition 
•  ard  of  (•'ducat ion 
■it    Ford's  history 
one  written  by 
ilmn  Count  v." 


there  are  works  on  the  school-  of  Cincinnati  h\ 
John  I'.  Finite,  Isaac  M.  MaMin  and  John  H. 
Shi 4 well  to  all  of  which  acknowledgment  is 
made  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  tin., 
work. 

patv.vTC  si  iumhs. 

Cincinnati  has  always  hecn  fortunate  in  its 
mail)  excellent  private  schools     Weslevan  Col* 

lege,  C  nickering  s,  the  schools  <>f  Miss  Fliz.il>  th 
II.  Appleion.  Kllgcnc  ft  Illis*  ami  A.  J.  KiikotT 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Tile  Collegiate 
School  of  Mr.  I'.liss.  the  succ  --or  of  the  I  In  Miks' 
Clascal  School,  has  been  since  carried  on  b) 
Rev.  J.  Pabin.  I  'liter  well  known  schools  no 
Intlgvr  in  operation  were  Miss  Nourse's  ami  Mis- 
Armstrong's  schools  for  nirls.  The  most  pnpu- 
l:tr  private  school  for  boy*  and  ptohablv  the  most 
successful  now  in  op.  ration  in  the  city  is  the 
Franklin  School  of  Joseph  F  W  hite  and  <  icrril 
S.  Svkcs  started  in  lN8l.  This  school  was  first 
held  in  a  private  house  on  McMillan  >treet  and 
afterward*  in  a  huikling  on  the  church  prop- 
erty on  McMillan  street  just  west  of  Cil- 
bert  avenue.  In  1SS7  the  school  acmiir- d 
its  property  on  the  west  side  of  May  street 
ju-t  north  of  <  >ak  and  erected  a  building  es- 
pecial!) adapted  for  school  purjm-es.  Si\  vcars 
later  an  addition  was  made  for  yvntnasinm, 
chemical  laboratory,  etc..  and  during  the  stun 
liter  of  |oOj  another  large  addition  was  made. 
CcmstHutiug  the  building  one  of  the  must  con- 
vettieiitlv  arranged  for  school  purposes  in  the 
country.  During  it-  vears  of  existence,  it  ha* 
sent  lar^e  numliers  of  graduatt*  to  Harvard. 
Vak*,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Princeton.  Columbia,  Williams  and  other  col- 
leges. 

Another  prominent  school  cvchisivclv  for  nirU 
and  voitny  women  i-  the  Itarthnkmew-iliftnn 
School  situated  at  Kvanswura!,  CKfton,  Thf* 
M-himl  is  tin'  result  of  the  con-olidation  in  n^«> 
of  the  old  Partholomcw  Kng!ish  and  Classical 
School  for  ( iirls.  w  hich  established  in  1X75  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  John  street-  ami  after- 
wards removed  to  Third  and  Ijtwrenct  was  a 
leading  school  of  the  citv  for  25  vears.  and  the 
school  of  Mis-  (•*.  Antoinette  Kly.  |)r.  tiCorgC 
K.  Parlholomew  is  the  regent.  Miss  Kly,  prin- 
cipal ami  Miss  Man  F.  Smith,  ass«x,iale  prin- 
cipal at  the  head  of  a  larye  corps  of  teachers. 
Hie  II.  Thane  Milter  School  for  (iirls  was  found 
ed  as  the  Mount  Auhtirn  Young  Ladies1  Insti- 
tnte  in  tS;»i  ami  for  many  vear-  occupied  the 
building  now  u-cd  as  tlirist  Hospital.  In  iS»j7 
the  -ch'-ol  was  moved  from  Mount  Auburn  to 
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attempted  to  eontrol  the  board.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  John  D.  Minor  and  others  brought  a 
suit  to  restrain  the  hoard  from  putting  its  con- 
clusion into  execution.  The  case  was  argued 
before  tile  Superior  Court  in  general  term. 
Judges  Mover,  1  lagans  and  Taft.  on  November 
30th.  by  Messrs.  Sage,  Ramsey  and  King  for  the 
hible  and  Matthews,  Hoadly  and  Stallo  for  the 
city.  The  court  on  February  15.  1870,  granted 
a  perpetual  injunction  but  Judge  Taft  dissented. 
The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
in  December,  1802,  that  body  sustained  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Taft  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  I'uvard  of  Kducation  could  not  be  in- 
terfered with.  From  that  date  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools,  which  had  Iktii  begun  in 
1820.  ceased. 

Dr.  John  B.  Peaslee  was  selected  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  in  1874.  lie  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Dartmouth  and  the  Cincinnati  I  .aw 
School  and  had  been  principal  of  lioth  the  Fifth 
District  and  Second  Intermediate  schools.  His 
administration  was  a  most  energetic  one  and 
characterized  by  many  reforms  He  opposed  the 
requirement  of  too  much  home  work  and  favored 
the  cutting  down  of  the  hours  of  tuition  and 
the  length  of  the  school  year.  Greater  atten- 
tion than  ever  before  was  given  to  ethical  train- 
ing as  well  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children.  The  matter  of  the  eyesight  of  the 
children  was  particularly  investigated.  The 
study  of  German  received  greater  attention  than 
ever  before  and  drawing  and  music  were  taught 
with  great  efficiency.  Dr.  Ptaslce  invented  a 
new  method  of  addition  and  'ithtraction  which 
known  as  the  "Cincinnati  plan  '  was  adopted  in 
mam  cities.  In  1876  the  schools  of  Cincinnati 
prepared  an  exhibit  for  the  Philadelphia  Exposi- 
tion and  a  similar  one  was  sen*  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1878.  The  jury  awarded  a  gold  medal 
diploma  anil  a  silver  medal  diploma  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati schools  and  our  national  commissioner 
of  education  characterized  thr>  exhibit  as  one 
i bat  had  never  been  equaled  before  in  the  known 
world.  Dr.  Peaslee  was  a  great  stickler  for 
neatness  and  insisted  upon  much  of  the  work 
of  the  schools  being  done  in  writing.  As  had 
his  predecessors.  Dr.  Peaslee  opposed  vigorously 
the  memory  plan  of  educatirn  and  in  report 
after  n  port  characterized  much  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  study  as  wasted  because  of  adherence 
to  this  method.  lie  took  ureal  interest  as  well 
in  the  literary  training  of  pupils  and  especially 
in  making  them  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 


American  authors.  For  this  pur|>ose  he 
prepared  a  selection  of  "Memory  Gems." 
which  included  some  of  the  best  writing  in 
English  literature.  He  also  inaugurated  the 
celebration  of  the  birthdays  of  celebrated 
American  writers,  the  first  one  of  which 
was  held  on  December  17.  1870.  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  John  G.  Whittier.  Other 
authors  honored  in  this  year  were  Longfellow, 
Holmes  and  Emerson.  Arbor  Day  also  became 
an  important  event  in  the  calendar  of  the  schools 
and  on  April  27,  1883.  the  school  children  of 
Cincinnati  planted  "Authors'  Grove,"  a  six-acre 
tract  in  Eden  Park  in  which  each  tree  was  dedi- 
cated to  some  writer  of  distinction  and  properly 
marked.  This  grove  which  has  since  become  a 
splendid  forest  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  Emerson  E.  White  was  elected  to  the  su- 
perintendency  of  the  schools  in  1887  and  held 
the  position  for  three  years,  too  short  a  time 
perhaps  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  impress- 
ing his  personality  upon  the  system.  He  intro- 
duced some  changes  in  the  method  of  promoting 
pupils  a>-  well  as  in  teaching.  During  his  admin- 
istration the  appointment  of  the  teachers  of  the 
city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintend- 
ent, a  system  that  is  liound.  especially  at  the  out- 
set, to  embarrass  anv  one  holding  that  position. 
It  was  during  his  administration  also  that  col- 
ored children  were  admitted  to  the  schools  on  the 
same  footing  as  white  children, 

William  H.  Morgan  was  elected  superintend- 
ent of  schools  May  6,  1889,  to  succeed  Mr. 
White  ami  held  the  position  until  September  5. 
1899.  at  which  time  as  a  result  of  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  which  he  had  suffered  in  the  preceding 
May  it  l>ecame  necessary  to  elect  a  new  super- 
intendent. Richard  G.  Boone  was  chosen  as  his 
j  successor.  Mr.  Morgan  died  January  d,  1900. 
His  predecessor  Mr.  White  died  in  1902.  Dr. 
I'.oonc  was  succeeded  in  1903  by  F.  B.  Dyer 
who  had  formerly  been  one  of  Mr.  Boone's  as- 
sistants but  had  subsequently  acted  as  dean  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Oxford. 

The  superintendents  of  the  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati with  their  respective  terms  of  service 
have  been  as  follows:  Nathan  Guilford  1850- 
52,  Joseph  Merrill  1852-53.  A  J.  Rickoff  1854- 
58.  Isaac  J.  Alien  1858-61.  Lyman  Harding 
1801-67.  John  Hancock  1867-74.  John  B.  Peas- 
lee 1874-86,  Emerson  E.  White  1886-89,  Will- 
iam H.  Morgan  1889-99,  Richard  G.  Boone 
189.7- 1903,  and  E.  15.  Dyer  1903. 
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THE  Col  OKKH  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school  organized  for  colored  |ie<>p]e 
svas  t lial  of  Henry  (_o||ins  who  kept  school  in 
1X^5  on  Seventh  street  between  l5ni.nl way  ami 
IWr  creek,  Colond  children  of  a  light  hue  were 
received  in  private  schooU  as  late  as  1X35  hut 
apparently  not  in  the  public  schools.  In  iK.U 
a  ctUond  man.  <  Kvcn  T.  15.  N'ickcn-.  o|>cncd  the 
first  successful  colored  sdn>ol  on  Sixth  street 
hill.  This  was  afterwards  moved  to  New- 
street  when-  it  came  into  the  charge  of  John  Mc- 
Mickcn,  a  natural  son  of  tin  founder  of  the 
I  'inversus.  The  latter  at  one  time  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  north  of  l.iheria  which  he 
named  "<  >hio  in  Africa'-  and  to  which  he  urged 
negroes  to  immigrate.  This  attempt  of  coloniza- 
tion was  a  failure  hut  it  was  sufficient  to  cau>e 
Mr.  McMicken  to  insert  a  clause  in  his  will  pro- 
hibiting colored  youth  from  sharing  the  advan- 
tages of  Ins  great  Ik-iu 'faction.  During  the  agita- 
tion of  181,4  against  the  discussion  of  slavery,  a 
nnmher  of  the  students  of  Line  Seminars  came 
down  to  the  cits  and  established  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  south  and  one.  John  l  >. 
Wattles,  kept  a  school  for  Isms  in  a  house  east 
of  Sixth  and  P.roadsvas.  Another  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  svas  the  ss'cl!  known  Professor 
lairchild.  aftersvards  president  of  l!erea.  The 
largest  of  the  colored  schools  tip  to  1X41  was 
that  established  by  Messrs.  Cotidwm  and  IK-n- 
liam  in  the  Maker  Street  Church.  In  1844  Rev. 
Hiram  S.  Cilmorc  established  what  he  called 
the  "Cincinnati  High  School"  at  the  east  end 
of  Harrison  street,  which  taught  the  common 
branches  of  an  Knglish  course. — I^itin.  Creek, 
music  ami  drawing. — and  prepared  colored  chil- 
dren for  <  >l>cr!m  and  other  colleges  which  would 
receive  them.  In  184-1.  as  a  result  of  the  I'ree 
Soil  balance  of  |>osver  in  the  Legislature,  the 
Democrats  enacted  legislation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  schools  for  colore  1  children.  This 
was  follosved  by  litigation  as  the  school  authori- 
ties of  the  city  refused  to  obes  the  law.  In  1S5J 
the  act  was  sustained  and  the  schools  which 
had  been  established  shared  in  the  public  funds. 
t»ne  of  the  teachers  was  Peter  H.  (  lark  am! 
another  was  Mr.  Nickens.  The  sii|>crintcndcnt 
r>f  the  colored  schools,  svhich  comprised  an  east- 
ern and  western  district  and  afUrsvards  a  Walnut 
Hills  district,  was  Stephen  L.  Masses,  a  svhitc 
man.  who  was  short  I  v  succeeded  hv  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Clark  was  succeeded  in  18-V.  by  \V.  H  Tar- 
ham.  The  colored  sch«*>ls  for  mans  scars  were 
under  control  of  a  separate  board  of  Irus 
tees   with  a   few   intermissions,  during  svhich 


time  the  regular  Hoard  of  P.ducalion  had  charge. 
In  1874  they  came  (malls  under  the  control  id 
the  Koard  of  IMueatioii.     I'or  mans   sears  the 
clerk  of  the  colored  l>oard  was  John  I.  Caines. 
ssho  kept  a  provision  store  on  the  riser  front 
from  svhich  the  sU -antboats"  larders  were  sup- 
plied,   lie  died  in  tSv)  and  the  colored  citizens 
erected  a  monument  over  his  grave  in  memory 
of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  tditcntiou.    W  hen 
in  1K..0  I'cier  H.  Clark  succeeded  in  obtaining 
Mis   establishment  of  a  colored  high  school,  it 
svas  gisen  the  name  of  "Caines  High  School." 
Mr.  I  lark  svas  its  principal.    Here  in  the  build 
mg  on  Court  near  John  four  sears  laler  svas 
graduated  a  cla»s  *  i  ,-ix  and  die  school  Ucame 
.1  great  fat  tor  in  the  education  of  colored  south 
The    superintendents     of    the    colored  public 
I  -cbools  svas  abolished  in  1870  and  in  18N7  scp- 
1  ante  colored  schools  as  a  cla-s  were  almlislicd. 
I  In   1KX7  Mr.   I'arham  succeeded   Mr.  Clark  as 
■  principal  of  the  Caines  High  School  where  lit 
I  continued  until  tSt/n.    The  placing  of  the  colored 
ami  svhite  children  in  the  same  schools  naturally 
resulted  in  the  ahamlonmeut  of  the  Caines  High 
School  svhich  occurnd  in  th  •   star  last  men 
lioned.     \t  pre«ent  there  is  s>  hat  is  knoss  n  as 
the  Frederick  Douglass  School  ami  its  one -room 
colons,  of  svhich  Amlresv  J.  Dellarl  is  the  prin 
ci|>al. 

Till-    HK.lt  SCHOOLS. 

At  tht  beginning  of  the  war  Joseph  I..  Thorn- 
ton was  principal  of  Hughes  High  School.  He 
svas  succeeded  on  December  r '.  IS*'*,  bs  K.  \\  . 
Cos  a  graduate  of  llrossn  I'mscrsit*.  ssho  had 
,  previously  served  as  high  school  principal  and 
superintendent  of  public  schools  at  Peoria.  Illi 
nois,  and  also  had  ban  in  charge  of  the  high 
school  detriment  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
I  niversits .  Mr.  Coy  received  the  degree  of 
I'h.  D.  from  Princeton  I'niversuy  in  18X0.  Ib- 
is now  serving  his  list  sear  at  the  head  of 
Hughes. 

Hie  W.sodsvard  High  School  building  erected 
tirst  in  iK.sj  was  altered  in  1S07  ami  again  in 
1NK0.  At  the  iK'ginnitsg  of  the  war  the  super 
intendeiit  svas  Daniel  Shepardson.  ssho  resigned 
in  June.  iKoj,  to  take  charge  of  a  girls'  high 
sehool  at  Cranvillc.  He  svas  succeeded  by  Moses 
Woolson.  In  1N05  Mr.  W'oohon  gave  svas  t<> 
Ctorge  W.  Harper.  Mr  Harper  gradnatetl 
from  Wootlsvard  in  iKsj  ami  taught  in  that  in- 
stitution from  that  time  until  njoo.  a  period  of 
47  sears.  He  it  sva*  that  organized  the  university 
department  svhich  svas  carried  on  at  Wootlsvard 
f  ,r  a  time  (1873)     He  retired  in  June,  1900. 
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ami  was  succeeded  In  Prof.  A.  M.  VanDykc. 
who  had  been  for  many  wars  teacher  of  Hnglish 
literature  in  tlie  school.  Professor  VanDykc  was 
a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1857  at  Hughes.  He 
serveil  throughout  the  war  panicipating  in  over 
fifty  battles  ami  was  subsequently  supcrintend- 
ent  for  souk-  \iars  of  the  public  schools  at  Iron- 
ton.  <  )hio.  He  organized  in  1*0,.$  the  Woodward 
Cadets.  This  body  proved  so  popular  as  to  in- 
duce Hughes  and  Walnut  Hill.-  to  follow  Wood- 
ward's example  in  this  particular.  The  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  high  schools  made  ap- 
parent tin-  necessity  for  establishing  another 
school  of  the  same  character  which  should  ac- 
commodate the  residents  of  the  hilltops  and  the 
suburbs.  As  a  result  the  Walnut  Hills  High 
School  located  at  the  corner  of  lSurdctt  and  Ash- 
land avenues  was  completed  in  1805  at  a  cost 
of  over  $120,000.  T  ho  lot  200  feet  square  cost 
$24,000.  This  is  regarded  as  the  best  equipped 
school  in  the  city.  It  contains  K»  recitation 
•  rooms,  an  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  chemical 
'  and  physical  laboratory  Ijesides  an  office  and  li- 
brary. The  school  was  dedicated  October  11. 
1X0,5.  The  principal  of  this  school  is  J.  Iveinscn 
ISishop.  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of 
1882,  ami  subsequently  a  teacher  at  St.  Paul's  and 
principal  of  the  Princeton  Preparatory  School. 
From  1888  to  1805  he  was  an  instructor  in 
Hughes  High  School. 

SHX  I  \l.  IH-  I'AKTMV.N  is. 

The  leaching  of  music  was  introduced  into  the 
public  schools  in  1844.  The  first  teacher  was 
William  F.  Colburn  win*  acted  a-  superintendent 
until  1848  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
\ikcn.  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth.  Mr.  Aiken 
served  until  |8~<>  when  he  gave  way  to  C  F. 
lunkerman.  Walter  H.  Aiken,  a  son  of  the  sec- 
ond superintendent,  was  elected  to  this  position 
in  ny>o.  A  bust  of  Charles  Aiken  executed  by 
Preston  Powers,  tin  gift  of  the  teachers,  stands 
in  a  niche  south  of  the  Springer  Monument  in 
Springer  Music  Hall  vestibule. 

The  first  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  public 
schools  was  James  I  Sowers  w  ho  w  as  employed 
in  1S41.  This  was  the  first  special  department 
organized  in  the  schools.  It  was  abandoned  in 
1S50  but  was  reestablished  in  1X54  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  I..  S.  P.arrett  Her  marriage  to 
(ien.  R,  D.  Mussey  in  iXno  resulted  in  the  abo- 
lition of  the  office  In  1870  ]•"..  A.  P.urnett  was 
appointed  and  in  1S74  Charle<  W.  Pell  for  the 
colored  schools.  'Hie  exhibits  of  penmanship 
made  by  the  public  schools  at  Vienna  in  1872 


and  at  die  Philadelphia  Centennial  F.xposition 
attracted  great  attention.  111.  department  was 
abolished  in  1887  and  again  revived  in  180,2  at 
which  time  Howard  Champlm  was  placed  in 
charge.  The  vertical  system  was  adopted  in 
1880  muter  A.  H  Stc.idman.  This  system  was 
abandoned  in  1001  for  what  is  known  as  the 
natural  slant. 

The  leaching  of  drawing  was  introduced  into 
the  schools  in  1  S» In  t8l>8  Arthur  Forbrigcr 
was  ap|»oiuted  snperiuteiuient  and  two  years  later 
three  other  teachers  were-  added,  one  of  whom 
was  II.  II.  hick.  Flahoratc  exhibits  of  the  work 
of  the  schools  in  this  direction  were  sent  both  to 
Vienna  and  Philadelphia.  At  the  death  of  Mr. 
Forbrigcr  in  1878,  Mr.  Fie-k  succeeded  him. 
In  1884  Mr.  hick  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Christine  C.  Sullivan.  W.  H.  \  ogel  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  department.  An  exhibit  of 
drawing  by  pupils  of  the  school  was  se-nt  to  the 
New  ( trlcans  F.xposition  in  1885  and  attracted 
such  attention  that  at  the  request  of  the  French 
commissioner  of  education  it  was  presented  to 
the  Paris  Pedagogical  Museum.  At  the  Cincin- 
nati Centennial  of  1888  over  3.000  mounted 
drawings  were'  exhibited  In  the  schools  and  a 
slill  larger  display  was  made  in  18-13  al  the 
'  hie-ago  World's  lair  and  a  Co  at  Atlanta  in 

A  feature  which  has  been  a  part  of  the  (.  in- 
cinnati  school  system  since  1840  is  that  of  the 
public  night  schools  and  the  night  high  schiMils. 
the  first  one  of  which  was  opened  111  185O. 

In  1857  attention  was  first  given  to  physical 
culture  in  the  public  schools  and  in  iSV-o  gym- 
nastics was  made  a  part  of  (he  school  curricu- 
lum. In  18./1  as  a  re  suit  of  the  efforts  of  Fran- 
cis P.  Janus  the  high  schools  were  provided 
with  gymnasiums.  During  the  latter  year  the- 
Turners  offered  their  three  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics for  the-  purpose  of  acquainting  the  schools 
with  the-  merits  of  systematic  exercise  which 
offer  was  accepted.  In  accordance  with  the  law 
passed  in  1X02  a  department  of  physical  culture 
was  organized  and  placed  in  charge  of  Carl 
Xiegler  in  Se-ptemher,  1892. 

In   iS(>8  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School  was 
established.    The  purpose  of  this  was  the  prep 
a  ration  of  young  women  for  teaching.    A  C.er 
man  course   was  introduced  in  the  department 
in  1871.    The  school  was  suspended  in  1000. 

In  the  old  Coodlme  residence  on  West  Sixth 
street  is  located  the  Sign  School  for  the  Deaf 
organized  in  1875  and  the  Oral  School  fe>r  the 
Deaf  e.rganized  in  :88o. 
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Domestic  science  !uis  beat  taught  in  Wood- 
ward and  Hughes  high  scluto!    since  iK<>_». 

According  to  the  741I1  annual  report,  lor  the 
school  year  ending  August  31.  lo/t,s.  the  iiuinher 
of  chihiren  in  the  city  hetweet*  the  ages  of  six 
ami  21,  is  U2.510,  of  whom  are  colored. 

<  )f  these.  males  ami  -?l..V'5  females  at- 
ten<l  the  public  schools.  10,170  males  ami  io._'^4 
females  attend  the  church  schools,  J.K71  males 
ami  .i.-**>  females  attend  private  schools  while 
-J.V4.}-  males  ami  jo.711  females  do  not  attend 
school.  The  number  of  U-achers  employed  is  1/50 
The  various  public  schools  included  in  this  list  are 
the  First,  Fifth.  Sixth.  10th,  11th,  uth.  14th. 
15th,  161I1,  iXth.  jcith.  _>jnd,  ..3rd.  -'5th.  j~ih. 
jSth  and  30th  districts,  Avomlalc,  Salmon  I*. 
Chase.  Clifton.  C  olumbian,  Frederick  Douglass. 
Roln-rt  Fulton,  (iarfield,  Nathan  Cuilford.  Har- 
rison, Highland.  Joseph  II.  Hoffman,  Horace 
Mann.  Hyde  I 'ark.  Jackson.  Kirbv  Road.  Lin- 
coln. Limvood.  McKinlev.  .Morgan.  North  l  air- 
moinit,  deorgc  \V.  ( >v  Icr.  Riverside,  Sher- 
man. Vine  Street,  Warsaw.  W  ebster.  West\M««l. 
W  hittier.  W  indsor,  the  First.  Third  and  I'ourth 
intermediates.  Deaf- .Mute  (Sign  and  (  )ral )  and 
three  high  schools. 

The  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Fducatiou  for 
the  year  1 00  V  04  's  John  (i.  <  )'C"oiinell  and  the 
vice-president,  S.  II.  Marvin.  The  members  of 
the  hoard,  from  the  First  to  the  241I1  ward  re 
speetiveh  ,  an'  Mr.  (  )'( "omiell.  John  Schwaab. 
( ieorge  W.  llrtr|)er.  W  illiam  Dcgiseher,  |osepb 
II.  Toclkc.  II.  W.  Albers.  John  '<  irimut,  Jr..  S. 
It.  Marvin.  Charles  ( i.  Smith,  Ceorgc  Fricdlein. 
Charles  A.  Cehrlein.  Anton  Herder.  I..  J.  Daun- 
er.  William  J.  Klein.  J.  M.  Robinson.  Ccorgc  J. 
Schlichte.  John  Cigos.'F.  C..  Hetty,  John  II.  Mac- 
reads,  John  I!.  I'easlcc,  August  Melt/er,  Jacob 
F.  Connanv.  Ira  D.  Washburn  and  bred  Fg- 
gers.   From  this  body  Messrs.  Sc'' waab,  Danmr. 

<  I'Connell,  Connanv.  Klein.  Harper  and  Albers 
are  delegates  to  the  I'nion  l'.o;-rd  of  Cincinnati 
Ili till  Schools.  The  delegates  from  the  W'ood- 
warel  Fund  are  A  H.  liode.  John  I'..  I'easlcc. 
Robert  W.  Stewart.  Jacob  Shroder  and  <  'tto  J. 
Rentier  and  from  the  Hughes  bund.  R  I).  Har- 
ney and  Charles  II  Stephens  Mr.  (  >'Coiin<-ll 
is  president  and  Judge  Shroder,  vice-president 
of  this  biKird. 

The  schools  of  Cincinnati  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  the  literature  of  the  suh'ect.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  reports  of  the  Hoard  of  Fdueation 
and  the  elaborate  chapter  in  Ford's  history 
as  well  as  the  still  more  valuable  one  written  hv 
W.  1 I.  \  enable  for  Nelson's  "  Hamilton  Count  v." 
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there  are  works  on  the-  schoob  of  Cincinnati  hv 
John  I',  Footc.  Faac  M.  Martin  and  John  H 
Shot  well  to  all  of  which  acknowledgment  is 
made  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work. 

I'KIVVI'K  st 'Hi  Mil  s. 

Cincinnati  has  always  been  fortunate  in  its 
many  excellent  private  schools  W'cslcvan  Col- 
lege, t 'bickering's,  the  schools  .<f  Miss  Flizabith 
II.  Apjileion,  Fugeiic  I".  I  'diss  and  A.  J.  RiekolT 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  Collegiate 
School  of  Mr.  I'dtss.  the  succ  ssor  of  the  Hrooks' 
Classical  School,  has  been  since  carried  on  by 
New  J.  Rabin.  <  >ther  well  known  schools  no 
li  n^ir  in  o|K-ralion  were  Mi.-s  Xonrse's  and  Miss 
Armstrong's  schools  for  girls.  The  most  popu- 
lar private  school  for  boys  and  probably  the  most 
successful  now  in  operation  in  the  city  is  the 
Franklin  School  <>f  Joseph  F  White  and  (ierrit 
S.  S\kes  started  in  1SS1.  This  school  was  first 
held  in  a  private  house  on  McMillan  street  and 
afterwards  in  a  building  on  the  church  prop- 
erty 011  McMillan  street  just  west  of  C,il- 
hcrt  a\enuc.  In  1NS7  the  school  acquired 
its  property  on  the  west  side  of  May  street 
just  north  of  (  kik  and  erected  a  building  es- 
pecially adapted  for  school  purposes.  Six  wars 
later  an  additioTi  was  made  for  gymnasium, 
chemical  laboratory  etc..  and  during  the  sum 
mer  of  i«ii>3  another  large'  addition  was  made, 
constituting  the  building  one  of  the  most  con- 
veniciitlv  arranged  for  school  |iurposes  in  the 
Country.  During  its  23  years  of  existence,  it  has 
sent  large  numbers  of  graduatis  to  Harvard. 
Yale.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Princeton.  Columbia.  Williams  and  other  col- 
leg,  s. 

Another  prominent  school  cvclusivelv  for  girls 
and  voung  women  is  the  HaMholomcw -Clifton 
School  situated  at  Fvanswood.  Clifton.  This 
school  is  the  re-snlt  of  the  consolidation  in  0/10 
of  tin-  old  Ikirtholomew  F.nglish  and  Classical 
Scho«.|  for  (iirls.  which  established  in  1875  at 
the  corner  of  I'ourth  and  John  streets  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Third  ami  Lawrence  was  a 
leading  school  of  the  citv  for  _'5  years,  and  the 
school  of  Miss  F.  Antoinette  Fly.  Dr.  <  ieorge 
K.  liariholomew  is  the  regent,  Miss  lr.ly.  prill 
cipal  and  Miss  Marv  F.  Smith,  associate  prin- 
cipal at  tin'  head  of  a  large  corps  of  tiacln-rs. 
The  II.  Thane  Miller  School  for  (iirls  was  found 
ed  as  the  Mount  Auburn  Young  Ladies'  Insti- 
tute in  1S5')  and  for  mam  vears  <x-cupicd  the 
building  now  used  as  Christ  Hospital,  In  i8<)7 
the  school  was  moved  from  Mount  Auburn  to 
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Lenox  place,  Avondalc,  anil  its  name  was  changed 
to  honor  one  of  its  founders,  a  long-time  presi- 
dent who  died  in  lSe>^  after  a  life  of  great  use 
fulness.  Miss  1  hitler's  School  for  Girls  on  Oak 
street  on  Walnut  Hills  embraces  primary,  inter- 
mediate and  collegiate  departments  anil  occupies  a 
building  specially  designed  and  built  for  it.  The 
Collegiate  School  for  (iirls  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  Misses  Mary  Dohcrty  and  Maria  C.  Col- 
lins. Other  schools  include  the  Educational  In- 
stitute on  the  Lane  Seminary  grounds,  the 
schools  of  the  Misses  Lupton,  NcfT  and,  Max- 
well. Saltier.  Madam  Fredin.  Mrs.  Mann  and 
Mrs.  Kntrnp. 

SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  over  oo  Catholic  parochial  schools 
and  a  number  of  colleges  of  this  denomination 
for  the  education  of  priests  ami  for  entrance  in 
the  various  religious  orders.  Prominent  among 
these  are  St.  Xavier  College  which,  started  in 
i8{i,  bas  In-cn  for  many  years  a  leading  educa- 
tional institution  of  the  city;  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege. Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  the  academics 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Sisters  of  Mercy.  I'rsu- 
lines  of  P.rown  County,  Mount  St.  Vincent  and 
Notre  name.  Lane  Seminary  (Presbyterian), 
whose  history  has  been  given  at  length,  is  still 
a  leading  institution  for  the  education  of  "pious 
young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry." 

OTIII.K    KOrCVriON.U.  INSTITUTIONS. 

There  are  four  business  colleges  :  P.artlett  Com- 
mercial College.  Nelson  I  hisiness  College. Traub's 
Cincinnati  Business  College  and  Walters'  Bus- 
iness College  and  a  numlter  of  sch»>ols  of  short- 
band  including  that  of  Miss  Littleford  and  the 
Cincinnati  School  of  Phonography  of  Miss  A.  R. 
Campbell. 

In  addition  to  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  is  the  Cincinnati  College  of  IX-ntal 
Surgery.  The  Pulle  Medical  College,  the  Miami 
Medical  College  and  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute of  Cincinnati  have  been  referred  to  in  ear- 
lier portions  of  ibis  work.  In  addition  there  is 
the  Laura  Memorial  Woman's  Medical  College 
and  a  number  of  sanitariums  and  medical  insti- 
tutes. 

The  Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy  dates 
from  1850  and  has  always  been  a  strong  influ- 
ence in  the  keeping  up  the  standard  of  pharma- 
ceutical knowledge.  Tt  is  the  oldest  pharmacy 
college  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Since  i((02  it 
has  been  a  department  of  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens. 


The  College  of  Music  and  several  conservator- 
ies, including  that  of  Miss  P.aur  established  in 
1867  and  now  occupying  the  magnificent  Shil 
lilo  residence  on  Mount  Auburn,  and  the  schools 
of  15.  W.  Foley.  F.  W.  Clover.  Oscar  FhrgoM. 
ami  Sterling  and  Roberts,  and  the  Art  Academy 
supply  the  instruction  in  the  fields  of  music  and 
art.  As  in  every  large  city,  private  schools  of 
music,  art,  business,  stenography  and  expres- 
sion are  innumerable. 

TDK  IT-Lll  Nil  Al.  SI  HoOI. 

( )f  Cincinnati  was  incorporated  in    1880  as  a 
result  of  the  agitation  of  the  '  >rdcr  of  Cinein 
j  natus  and  its  representative.  Col.  W.  L.  Kobin- 
J  son,  who  was  the  first  preside!)'  of  its  Imard.  In 
1  1888  Melville  F.  lngalls  succeeded  Colonel  Rob 
;  inson  and  remained  at  the  bend  of  the  school 
until  its  union  with  the  University.    Rooms  were 
secured    in    the    Music    Hall    and    Ccorgc  R. 
Carotbers    was    chosen    superintendent.  Tlie 
school  opened  in  November.  A  year  later 

at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Commercial  Club  to 
Matthew  Addy,  the  sum  of  $,v>,ooo  was  sub- 
scribed by  those  present  1  the  largest  subscrip- 
tion being  $to.oon  by  Charles  Schiff)  with  which 
after  the  close  of  the  Industrial  Exposition  of 
1888  the  entire  second  and  third  tl<H>rs  of  the 
north  wing  of  the  Music  Hall  were  fitted  up  for 
the  school.  This  school  moved  into  these  quar- 
ters in  February,  i88<>.  and  remained  there  until 
June,  11701.  Dr.  I..  R.  Kleium  was  it-  principal 
for  the  vear  1888-89.  lie  was  succeeded  in  June. 
1880.  In  Janus  P..  Stamvood.  who  became  tlv 
director  with  Dr.  E.  R.  Booth  as  principal.  Dr. 
Booth  in  i8t)0  was  succeeded  by  T.  L.  Fccncy. 
Mr.  Stanwood  and  Mr.  I'eeney  served  until  the 
school  was  transferred  to  the  University  in  njoi. 
In  the  latter  year  the  school  came  tinder  the  con- 
trol of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  was 
moved  to  its  new  quarters  at  Burnet  Woods, 
where  it  became  a  constituent  part  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering. 

Till:  I'N I VKKStTY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

In  the  year  1800  a  school  association  was 
formed  in  Cincinnati  which  was  incorporated  in 
1807.  The  endowments,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Drake,  were  not  exactly  correspondent  to  its 
elevated  title  consisting  only  of  moderate  contri- 
butions. An  application  was  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  permission  to  raise  money  by  lottery 
which  was  granted  The  lottery  was  a  greater 
failure  than  most  lotteries;  although  many  tick- 
ets were  sold,  no  draw  ing  was  •  ver  had  and.  per- 
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haps  as  a  matter  of  retribution,  tin  building  I 
erected  for  university  pur|>oses  was  blown  down 
by  tlic  tornado  <>|  Suiidav.  May  jS,  1S09,  ami  | 
tints  perished  the  first  I  Diversity .  I  In-  struggles 
of  tin  College  ha vi-  been  described  at  length  in 
tlu-  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  and  need  not 
Ik-  recounted  here. 

What  John  Harvard  is  to  tlu-  university  at 
Cambridge  and  I'lihu  Yak-  to  thai  at  Yew 
I  lav « it.  Charles  McMicken  is  or  should  U-  lo 
tlu-  I 'diversity  of  C  incinnati.  To  the  first  two 
for  tln-ir  generous  donations  on  liehalt"  of  edu- 
cation, posterity  has  paid  full  tribute  In  fixing 
their  nanus  to  tlu-  institutions  founded  hv  tlu-m. 
1  liarks  McMicken.  however,  'javc  far  more  te 
tlu-  citv  of  his  resilience  and  made  jxissihl-.-  a  uni- 
versity in  a  community  where  all  others  had 
failed  in  >uch  an  undertaking.  I'.y  far  greater 
claim  of  right  liis  name  should  remain  attached 
to  the  gift  hut  the  same  spirit  that  rejects  the 
names  of  pioneers  and  those  who  made  the  citv 
great  in  selecting  the  nanus  of  streets  was  dis- 
played in  this  instance  and  .McMicken  I'niver- 
sit\.  a  distinctive  name  doing  honor  W>th  to  the 
foun.ler  and  the  citv  of  its  location,  was  aban- 
doned for  the  higher  sounding  apjiellation  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Cincinnati. 

(.  harks  McMicken  was  l>orn  in  Mucks  Count  v. 
I  Ymisvlvania.  on  November  J}.  17S.'.  lie  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati  in  iNo.s.  having  for  prop 
crtv  we  are  told  the  clothes  that  he  wore  and 
die  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  used  in  his  journey. 
I  |*iii  his  arrival  in  this  city,  he  engaged  at  first 
in  Hat-boating  and  soon  undertook  a  general 
merchandise  business.  His  transactions  includ- 
ed both  the  cities  of  (.'incinnati  and  New  Or- 
leans as  well  as  the  river  country  tietween  and 
he  finally  became  a  merchant  in  I'.ayou  Sarah 
in  |j>nisiana  but  kept  his  summer  home  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Although  his  business  was  not  very 
successful  at  first,  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  accumulated  a  fortune  estimated  at  more 
than  a  million  dollars  largely  invested  in  real 
estate  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  N'ew  (  Means  and 
elsewhere  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  He  died  in 
his  7<>tb  year  on  March  30.  185S.  of  pneumonia 
which  he  contracted  on  the  Uiat  on  the  way  from 
New  (  >rleans  to  Cincinnati 

Although  not  a  man  of  liberal  education  his 
actions  during  his  life  showed  how  highly  he 
y  allied  it  in  ■  •ihers.  Some  year*  before  his  death 
he  had  sub*crilK.-d  ?io.nm  to  endow  a  professor- 
ship of  agricultural  chemistry  in  Farmers'  Col- 
lege on  College  Hill  and  three  years  before  bis 
d  ath  on  September  -'.  1S55.  he  executed  a  will 
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which,  probated  on  April  10.  i?$H,  laid  tlu-  foun- 
dation of  the  university  which  should  bear  Ins 
name. 

The  tbirtv  first  item  of  this  will  gives,  devises, 
and  bequeathes,  "to  tin  euv  01  um  inn  mi.  and 
to  its  successors,  for  the  purpose  of  building, 
establishing,  and  maintaining,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  my  decease,  two  Colleges  for  the 
e<hication  of  while  I'.ov.s  and  CI' Is.  all  tin-  follow- 
ing real  ami  personal  estate.  iy  thcst  lokiAt.u. 
lo-yyit."  etc. 

The  proiK-rty  enumerated  in  the  item  included 
certain  tracts  of  land  in  Louisiana  and  in  the 
cilv  of  .Yew  (  irlcans,  a  tract  of  land  in  Delhi 
township  in  this  county,  all  the  testator's  real 
1  state  in  (  incinnati,  all  the  rial  and  |H-r>on,il 
pro|H-rtv  to  Ik-  acquired  afkr  the  dale  of  the  will, 
and  all  bonds,  stocks,  moneys  ami  rents  of  all 
the  property  of  the  testator  not  otherwise  specific- 
ally  devised. 

Mr.  McMicken  having,  in  a  residence  of  over 
50  years  in  Cincinnati,  discovered  the  wonderful 
facility  with  which  the  public  authorities  dispos- 
sessed  themselves  and  the  city  of  any  real  estate 
left  for  public  pur[»oses  attached  certain  condi- 
tions to  his  bapicst  which  time  has  since  shown 
to  have  been  injudicious,  as  is  usually  the  cas? 
when  one  attempts  to  bind  his  property  for  all 
time  He  provided  that  none  of  the  real  estate 
in  Cincinnati  should  at  any  t»mc  I*  sold  and 
directed  that  the  college  buildings  should  he 
erected  from  the  income  of  the  estate.  Tilts 
provision  which  at  times  has  >ctmcd  a  burden- 
some one  is  in  the  minds  of  many  people  having 
m  view  past  events  indicative  of  great  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  testator.  It  is  only  when  Mr. 
McMicken  attempted  to  go  into  details  that  he 
made  the  mistake.  He  directed  that  the  col- 
lege buildings  should  In-  erected  on  tin-  premises 
where  be  resided  and  that  there  should  be  one 
building  for  lx»y s  and  one  for  girls.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  designate  lb  -  nmuticr  of  acres 
to  surround  each  building  and  to  locate  exactly 
their  |M»sitioiis  on  the  grounds.  He  also  limited 
the  terms  of  leases  to  15  years  for  unimproved 
projHrtv  and  to  years  for  improved  property. 
This  provision  too  has  In-en  criticised  but  it  is 
by  no  means  uncertain  that  time  will  vindicate 
bis  judgment  here  lly  a  special  item  of  his 
will  he  directed  that  "the  Holy  l'.ible  of  the 
I'rotestant  version,  as  contained  in  the  <  >ld  ami 
Yew  Testaments,  shall  be  used  as  a  I'»ook  of  In- 
struction in  the  said  Colleges."  a  provision  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  In 
the  event  that  there  should  be  any  surplus  be 
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made  elaborate  provisions  for  the  support  of 
orphans.  These  provisions  although  never  put 
into  effect  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  testator. 
A  curious  one  provided  that  in  case  of  am  of 
the  male  orphans  intermarrying  with  the  female 
orphans  they  should  lie  entitled  to  a  loan  from 
the  funds. 

Unfortunately  this  bequest,  one  of  the  most 

public  Spirited  and  philanthropic  ever  given  to 
the  city,  failed  in  part.  Much  of  the  property 
covered  by  it  was  in  Louisiana  where  the  civil 
law  prevailed.  Vl  a  result  many  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Micken's  nephews  and  nieces  who.  although 
liberal  bequests  in  the  shape  of  legacies  and  an- 
nuities had  been  made,  were  dissatisfied  with  this 
great  gift  for  public  purpose*,  resorted  to  the 
courts  of  that  State  to  defeat  I  heir  uncle's  long 
cherished  desire.  A-  a  result  it  was  held  by  the 
highest  courts  of  that  State  (  15  I. a.  An.,  154) 
that  a  devise  to  a  municipal  corporation  in  trust 
was  invalid  ami  property  valued  at  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars  was  lust  to  the  University. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  by  the  New  Or- 
leans relatives  to  invalidate  the  will  so  far  as 
the  Cincinnati  property  was  concerned  on  the 
ground  that  the  city  was  incapable  of  taking 
and  executing  the  trust  and  for  other  reasons. 

This  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  where  it  was  argued  for  the 
city  by  three  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  their  time. 
— Aaron  F.  Perry.  George  E  I'ugh  and  Al- 
phonso  Taft.  The  decision  in  this  cast  which 
favored  the  city  was  marie  in  18'K).  (-'4  How- 
ard, 403.) 

The  fact  that  much  of  the  property  in  Cin- 
cinnati was  situated  upon  that  part  of  Main 
street  which  was  depreciating  in  value,  because  of 
the  westward  tendency  of  bu^incs.  decreased  the 
au»  mnt  of  revenues  verv  materially.  The  build- 
ings were  in  the  main  old  and  needed  much  re- 
pairing and  rebuilding.  These  unfortunate  con- 
ditions together  with  the  fluctuations  of  rents 
and  the  inability  to  sell  or  lease  the  proper!  \  for 
a  long  term  of  years  reduced  the  receipts  so 
that  for  some  years  the  average  revenue  was  not 
over  $|6,000  a  year  and  one  year  there  was  m> 
revenue  at  all.  Shortly  after  Mr.  McMiekcn's 
death,  the  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance  es- 
tablishing the  McMicken  University  and  elected 
a  board  of  six  directors  consisting  of  George  I'.. 
llollister.  Henry  !•".  Handy,  Unfits  King.  Miles 
<  Irccnwood.  Cornelius  G.  Comegys  and  James 
Wilxun.  \  meeting  for  organization  was  held 
in  the  council  chamber  on  December  30.  1850. 
at  which  the  mayor,  R.  M.  Bishop,  was  also 


present.  RufllS  King  was  elected  president  of 
the  board  and  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations 
adopted.  An  office  was  opened  in  one  of  the 
McMicken  buildings  on  Main  b  low  Fourth  and 
the  trustee1,  entered  into  possession  of  the  es- 
tate except  the  mansion  house  and  grounds  which 
were  to  be  occupied  for  five  years  b)  a  nephew 
and  niece.  Nothing  could  be  done,  however,  for 
a  year  or  so  in  view  of  the  litigation  then  pend- 
ing. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  which  so  seriously 
affected  the  business  "t  the  cit>,  weighed  with 
particular  severity  upon  the  McMicken  property. 

Ill  1804.  however,  the  directors  were  able  to 
show  a  cash  balance  of  S4.40tj.82  ami  $io,<kx) 
invested  in  city  lwmds.  The  property  had  l>een 
put  in  repair  and  efforts  to  secure  a  release  from 
taxation  had  been  successful.  During  this  year 
the  ladies  of  the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  had  presented  their  collection  of  paintings 
to  the  University  and  this  was  established  tem- 
porarily in  a  large  room  of  one  of  the  McMicken 
buildings  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Fourth  and 
Main 

The  first  instruction  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  was  given  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January.  1809,  by  the  McMicken  School  of  Art 
and  Design  in  charge  o£  Thomas  S.  Nohle.  an 
artisl  and  teacher  from  New  York.  Mr.  Noble 
was  assisted  by  seven  teacher*  and  during  the 
first  year  gave  instruction  to  120  pupils.  The 
school  was  kept  for  many  years  in  the  fourth 
story  of  the  old  College  I'uilding  on  Walnut 
street.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  if  the 
University  were  to  be  a  success  it  must  receive 
further  encouragement  Ifth  from  the  city  and 
other  generous  minded  citizens  Bv  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  passed  April  16.  1870  (67  ( ). 
L.,  80).  there  was  established  a  board  of  di- 
rectors for  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  which 
was  authorized  (o  accept  any  property  or  funds 
given  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  founding, 
maintaining  or  aiding  a  university,  college  or 
any  other  institution  for  the  promotion  of  free 
education.    The  Board  of  Education  was  also 

authorized  to  make  a  levy  of  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  mill  for  the  support  of  the  University. 
Thereafter  on  March  14.  1871.  the  Common 
Council  of  Cincinnati  passed  an  ordinance  to 
provide  for  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  By 
its  terms  the  lviard  of  directors  ot  the  McMicken 
University  were  directed  to  transfer  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  new  institution  all  the  prop- 
erty held  by  them.  At  that  time  the  directors 
were  elected  by  the  Council     Subsequently  in 
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i8S<j  tin-  law  was  dumped  so  tliat  a  hoard  of 
19  dirt-dors  was  established,  of  whom  the  mayor 
should  he  one  and  others  should  he  appointed  by 
the  Common  Council  from  persons  nominated, 
six  by  the  Hoard  of  F.ducation  and  12  by  the 
Superior  Court.  On  February  18.  1892.  the 
appointments  were  all  vested  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cincinnati.  Cnder  the  code  of  1902 
the  Iwxird.  composed  of  nine  memliers,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

At  the  time  the  Mc.Micken  heipicst  was  taken 
over  by  the  city,  the  name  of  the  institution  was 
changed  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  On 
April  27.  1872,  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $150,000  was  authorized  to  provide  the  build- 
ings and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  University 
and  from  these  funds  the  building  was  finally 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  McMicken  home- 
stead. This  building  intended  tor  use  by  pupils 
of  both  sexes  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  Sep- 
tember, 1875.  In  the  meant'me  an  Academic 
Department  had  been  opened  in  1873  at  Wood- 
ward High  School  in  charge  of  Principal  <  ieorge 
Harper  and  instruction  was  given  by  the  teach- 
ers of  that  school  in  language,  mathematics, 
chemistry  and  physics.  Fifty-eight  students  were 
admitted,  fortv  of  whom  were  women.  Many 
studied  French  and  <  ierman  tnl>.  Henri  Hit- 
man conducted  a  class  in  wood  carving  in  the 
School  of  Art  and  Design,  which  moved  that 
\car  to  the  College  Huilding  from  its  first  lo- 
cation at  Third  and  Main.  The  following  year 
the  work  of  instruction  was  carried  on  at  the 
Third  intermediate  School  on  Franklin  street. 
In  1X74  the  Academic  Department  was  fully  or- 
ganized and  three  professors  were  appointed. — 
riiic  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering,  one 
of  I  atin  and  Creek  and  one  of  physics  and  chem- 
islrv,  In  October.  1875,  the  north  wing  of  the 
new  building  was  occupied  by  the  Academic  De- 
partment offering  three  courses  of  study  leading 
to  the  degrees  «>f  Haehel.ir  of  Arts.  Hachclor  of 
Science  and  Civil  Knginccr.  H.  J.  Fddy  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy and  civil  engineering,  and  Frederick  1).  Al- 
len of  ancient  languages  and  conijKirati  vc  phil- 
ology an«l  there  were  also  instructors  in  French 
ami  (ierman.  In  November.  iPSj,  the  building 
was  largely  damaged  b\  fir*'  which  broke  out  in 
the  laboratory  and  from  that  lime  until  June, 
188'..  the  instruction  in  the  Acaoemic  IVpart- 
tuent  was  carricil  on  at  the  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege on  West  Sixth  street.  The  same  year  that 
witnessed  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  the 
new  building  added  the  Cincinnati  Observatory 


to  the  University.  In  1870  Joseph  Longworth 
1  made  a  gift  of  $59,50x3  to  the  Art  Department  on 
condition  that  the  University  should  add  $10.- 
|  060.  which  was  done.  The  first  degrees  were 
conferred  in  1877,  that  of  Haclu  lor  of  Arts  upon 
Frank  McFarlan  and  Master  of  Arts  upon  Her- 
bert A.  Howe  and  Winslow  Upton.  In  Decem- 
l>er  of  this  year  Thomas  A.  Yickers,  who  was  at 
that  time  librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  University.  The  first 
regular  public  commencement  was  held  at  Pike's 
Opera  House  on  June  20.  1878,  at  which  time 
an  oration  was  delivered  by  Hon.  (ieorge  H. 
Pendleton  and  degrees  conferred  upon  five  young 
men  from  Cincinnati,  one  from  Hrazil  and  a 
\01mg  lady  from  Newport.  The  students  of  the 
Academic  Department  during  this  year  num- 
bered 80.  This  department  of  the  Univcrsity 
j  occupied  the  building  on  Mc.Micken  avenue  for 
I  Jo  years.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents and  the  undesirable  character  of  the  land 
made  it  apparent  at  a  very  early  period  that  the 
site  was  not  adapted  for  the  purpose.  An  or- 
dinance was  passed  on  September  20,  1880.  by 
which  the  mayor  executed  on  *  >ctober  22.  1880. 
an  agreement  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
University  setting  aside  for  university  purposes 
a  tract  of  land  in  Unmet  WY*>ds  Park  of  43.302 
acres  upon  condition  that  construction  of  the 
main  building  for  university  purposes  should  be 
begun  within  three  years  and  that  within  five 
years  not  less  than  $100,000  should  have  been 
expended  in  building  and  inmrovements  upon 
the  ground.  As  the  acceptance  of  this  grant  in- 
volved the  moving  of  the  principal  buiidings  of 
the  University  from  the  McMicken  homestead, 
it  became  necessary  to  have  a  judicial  construc- 
tion of  the  will  of  Mr.  McMicken.  The  Hamil- 
ton Comity  Circuit  Court  in  December,  1891, 
t.j  C.  C.  K..  188 »  upheld  the  tight  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  expend  the  sums  b  cpieathed  in  the 
erection  of  building-  in  P.urnet  Woods  or  other 
grounds  and  for  the  maintenance  of  colleges  on 
such  grounds  and  this  decision  was  affirmed 
without  report  hv  the  Supreme  Court  on  March 
7.  1893.    (29  W.  I..  H..  168.) 

The  Legislature  thereupon  authorized  an  issue 
of  $i<x>.ooo  in  four  per  cent  lionds  and  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  bonds  the  prin- 
cipal building.  McMicken  Hall,  was  erected. 
This  was  dedicated  on  the  anniversary  of  Mc- 
Mieken's  birth  on  November  23,  1895. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  Henry  Ilanna  gave 
$50,000  for  the  erection  of'Hanna  Hall,  the  north 
wing  of  the  principal  building,  in  which  were 
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installed  the  chemistry  and  engineering  depart- 
ments. In  the  following  year  lie  donated  $20,- 
ooo  to  equip  the  building.  In  1898  the  south  wing 
of  the  building  known  as  Cunningham  Hall 
and  occupied  by  the  departments  of  physics  and 
biology  was  erected  from  a  donation  of  $60,000 
given  by  Briggs  S.  Cunningham  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  Anna  Evans  Cunningham.  In  this 
same  year  Asa  Van  Wormer  donated  1,000 
shares  of  stock  of  the  Cincinnati  Street  Railway 
Company  (par  value  $50,000)  for  the  building 
and  equipment  of  the  fireproof  library  building 
which  lying  south  of  Cunningham  Hall  is  known 
as  the  Van  Wormer  Library. 

In  the  summer  of  1901  an  anonymous  bene- 
factor, acting  through  Melville  E.  Ingalls,  do- 
nated to  the  University  the  sum  of  $22,500  to 
be  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  building 
adapted  for  shop  work  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  College  of  Engineering.  This  building 
has  been  completed  and  lies  east  of  the  main  tier 
of  buildings. 

The  Observatory  since  1873  has  stood  on 
Mount  lookout  about  six  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  city.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  was 
given  to  the  city  bv  John  Kilgour  in  1872.  It 
was  valued  at  $10,000  and  accompanying  this 
gift  was  a  sum  of  $1,000  afterwards  increased 
by  Mr.  Kilgour  by  a  donation  of  $10,000  more 
for  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  original 
corner-stone  was  removed  from  the  old  building 
on  Mount  Adams  and  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
building  erected  in  1873.  At  that  time  the  books 
and  instruments  which  had  been  given  by  the 
Cincinnati  Astronomical  Society  valued  at  $8,000 
were  removed  to  this  structure. 

Other  buildings  occupied  by  branches  of  the 
University  are  the  newly  erected  Law  School 
Building  on  the  south  side  of  Ninth  street  east 
of  Race,  the  old  University  Building  at  the  Mc- 
Micken  homestead  occupied  by  the  Medical  De- 
partment ( Medical  College  of  Ohio)  the  build- 
ing of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  at 
Central  avenue  ami  Court  street  and  a  Dispen- 
sary Building  erected  in  1896  on  the  homestead 
grounds.  The  Clinical  and  Pathological  School 
of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  occupies  rooms  at 
the  hospital  building  at  12th  street  and  Central 
avenue. 

The  University  has  been  generously  endowed 
in  the  few  years  of  its  existence  by  the  citizens 
as  well  as  by  the  tax  payers.  The  latter  pay  at 
present  three-tenths  of  a  mill  for  university  pur- 
poses and  three  hundredths  of  a  mill  for  ob- 
servatory purposes.    In  addition  to  the  gifts  al- 


ready mentioned,  there  have  been  many  others. 

'873  Julius  Dexter  gave  $1,000  to  the  Ob- 
servatory. In  1869  the  trustees  of  the  real  es- 
tate devised  by  McMicken  to  the  city  estab- 
lished the  School  of  Design  which  two  years 
later  became  a  department  of  the  University.  At 
different  times  during  his  life  Joseph  Longworth 
gave  to  the  support  of  the  School  of  Design  the 
sum  of  $100,000.  In  1883  his  son  proposed  that 
if  the  School  of  Design  should  be  surrendered 
to  the  management  of  the  Cincinnati  Museum 
Association,  he  would  endow  it  with  perpetual 
ground  rents  of  the  market  value  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  This  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted and  in  February,  1884,  this  department 
of  the  University  passed  under  the  management 
of  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association.  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Browne  bequeathed  $150,000  to  es- 
tablish a  university.  His  will  was  set  aside  and 
by  a  compromise  agreement  his  heirs  gave  $1,000 
to  the  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum,  $1,000  to  the 
Widows'  Home  and  certain  property  for  educa- 
tional purposes  of  which  one-third  was  given  to 
Lane  Seminary  and  two-thirds  to  the  University. 
This  endowment  is  now  represented  by  invest- 
ments of  a  little  over  $20,000.  Matthew  Thorns, 
who  died  in  1890,  left  the  University  an  estate 
valued  at  $130,000.  His  heirs  were  about  to 
contest  the  will  but  finally  agreed  upon  a  com- 
promise in  which  they  received  S20.000  in  money. 
From  this  fund  was  established  the  William 
•Thorns  professorship  of  civil  engineering  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Thorns'  father. 

The  David  Sinton  chair  of  economics  and 
political  science  is  maintained  from  the  income 
of  the  gift  made  by  Mr.  Sinton  in  189*;  of  the 
sum  of  $100,000.  Other  noteworthy  gifts  were 
those  of  W.  A.  Procter  who  in  1898  gave  the 
Robert  Clarke  library  consisting  chiefly  of  Amer- 
icana and  including  6.759  volumes  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Enoch  T.  Carson  Shakespeare 
library  of  1,420  volumes  and  in  1900  the  chem- 
ical library  of  Prof.  T.  H.  Norton  containing 
992  volumes.  Other  benefactors  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  have  contributed  funds  or  collec- 
tions of  various  sorts  are  Professor  Lilienthal 
of  New  York,  Mr?.  Nancy  Fechheimer.  Prof. 
A.  (i.  Weatherby,  Frank  J.  Jones.  Laura  Season- 
good,  Louis  Seasongood,  Christian  Mocrlein  and 
Charles  F.  Windisch.  Many  ethers  contributed 
books  and  apparatus. 

The  total  endowment  of  the  University  of  Gn- 
cinnati  as  estimated  in  its  last  catalogue  is  $3,- 
136.709.01.  In  this  is  included  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  revenue  from  taxes,  a  little  over  $50,- 
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000  a  year.  I  .caving  this  out  of  consideration, 
the  endowment  is  about  a  million  and  a  half,  of 
which  the  amount  contributed  l<y  Mr.  McMickcn 
is  estimated  at  about  $700,000, Matthew  Thorns 
$130,000.  David  Sinton  $100,000,  Henry  Hanna 
$70,000,  Briggs  S.  Cunningham  $00,000,  and 
Asa  Van  Wormer  and  William  A.  Proctor  $50,- 
000  each. 

The  latest  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinanti  shows  the  faculty,  including  all  officers 
of  administration  ami  instruction,  as  185  and  a 
total  number  of  students  during  the  year  ending 
June,  1902,  as  1.203.  Of  these  the  Academic 
Department  is  credited  with  471,  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  257.  the  Clinical  and 
Pathological  School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 
238,  the  Medical  Department  { Medical  College 
of  Ohio)  170.  the  Summer  School  135,  the  Law 
Department  67.  College  of  Engineering  50  and 
the  Graduate  Department  30.  From  the  total 
of  this?  figures  must  be  deducted  134  for  the 
students  counted  twice. 

in  May,  184/),  the  office  of  president  which  had 
been  vacant  for  10  years  was  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Howard  Ayres  to  this  position.  Under 
President  Ayres'  administration  many  changes 
were  made  in  the  faculty  ant!  in  the  details  of 
the  administration  of  the  University.  Not  only 
•ire  complete  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the 
professional  schools  but  in  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment th?  number  of  courses  offered  graduates 
and  undergraduates  exceeds  200  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  instruction  given  both  in  scojh?  and 
rharacter  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  university  of  the  same  age  and  endow- 
ment. 

The  faculty  as  at  present  constituted  includes 
Wayland  R.  Benedict,  professor  of  philosophy. 
Jermain  (1.  Porter,  astronomy.  Edward  M. 
Brown.  English.  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  economies. 
Harris  Hancock,  mathematics,  John  M.  Hum- 
ham,  Latin.  Max  Poll.  German  Joseph  E.  Harry, 
Greek.  Merrick  Whitcomb,  history.  I-ouis  T. 
More,  physics.  Thomas  Evans,  chemistry,  and 
Christian  W.  Mar  v.  mechanical  engineering. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  code  of  1002  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  University  is  vested  in  a  hoard 
of  nine  trustees  apjiointcd  by  the  mayor.  This 
board  consists  of  Frank  J.  Jones,  John  G.  ( VCon- 
nell,  Samuel  W.  Trost.  Ellis  G.  Kinkead,  Dr. 
Joseph  Ransohoff.  Oscar  \V.  Kuhn,  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Curtis,  Alfred  It.  Hcncdie!  and  S.  San  ford 
Brown.  This  hoard  has  elected  as  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  University  to  take  charge  in  tin- 


summer  of  1904  Charles  \V.  Dabney,  at  present 
president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

The  Medical  College  of  Ohio  which  had  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  same  site  en  the  south  side 
of  Sixth  between  Vine  ami  Race  for  the  70  years 
following  1820  (although  th?  old  building  was 
replaced  by  a  new  one  in  1851)  moved  to  the 
University  budding  at  the  McMickcn  homestead 
in  1890.  This  was  the  result  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  th.-  directors  of  the  Universitv 
and  those  of  the  College  under  date  of  April 
27.  i8o/>.  On  the  same, day  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  providing  that  the  affairs  of 
the  College  should  be  under  the  management  of 
the  directors  of  the  University. 

The  dean  of  the  medical  faculty  is  Dr.  P.  S. 
Conner,  who  also  acts  as  professor  of  surgery 
and  clinical  surgery.  Other  members  of  the 
faculty  are:  Drs.  Thad.  A.  Kearny,  C.  D.  Palm- 
er. Frederick  Forchheimcr,  Joseph  RansohoiT, 
James  G.  Hvndman.  R.  K.  Ratchford.  Allyn  C. 
Poole,  E.  Gustav  Zinkc.  August  Ravogli,  Albert 
V.  Phelps,  Chai-ks  L.  Bonificld.  William  H. 
Crane,  Brooks  F.  Becbe.  Horace  J.  Whitacre  and 
William  Miihlhcrg. 

The  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was  affil- 
iated with  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1888. 
This  institution  had  been  founded  in  1845  and 
its  first  board  of  trustees  included  the  names  of 
some  well  known  Cincinnatk.ns, — Drs.  B.  P. 
Aydelott,  Robert  Buchanan.  Israel  M.  Dodge, 
William  Johnson.  J.  P.  Cornell  ami  Calvin 
Fletcher.  The  first  president  was  Dr.  Aydelott 
and  the  first  dean.  Dr.  Jesse  M.  Cook.  In  the 
faculty  in  addition  to  Dr.  Cook  were  Drs.  M. 
Rogers.  James  Taylor  and  Jesse  P.  Judkins.  Dr. 

H.  II.  Smith  is  the  present  dean  and  Dr.  H.  T. 
Smith,  the  secretary  of  the  dental  faculty.  Other 
members  of  the  present  faculty  are  Dr.  j.  S.  Cas- 
sidy,  C.  M.  Wright,  William  Knight.  Grant 
Molvneaux  and  T.  I.  Way. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  was  organized  in  ?8o/>  for  the  pur- 
{K>se  of  conducting  a  scl>ool  along  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  Mav  of 
the  following  year  the  Ijiw  School  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  which  had  been  founded 
in  1833  entered  into  a  union  with  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  I  .aw  School  by  which  the  faculty  of 
the  Law  Department  of  the  University  and  cer- 
tain members  of  the  faculty  of  the  \jiw  School 
of  the  Cincinnati  College  should  be  the  faculty 
of  the  new  school.    The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

I.  aws  is  by  the  terms  of  this  agreement  conferred 
by  concurrent  action  of  the  lwwrd  of  directors 
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of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Cincinnati  College.  The  first  dean 
of  the  reorganized  school  was  Hon.  W  illiam  H. 
Ta ft  who  was  succeeded  upo"  his  appointment 
as  tiovcrnor  of  the  Philippines  hy  liustavus 
II.  Wald.  Mr.  Wald  was  dean  from  March, 
looo,  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  June.  1002. 

was  succeeded  hy  Harlan  Cleveland  win.) 
acted  as  dean  from  July  2.  1002.  to  Septeinher 
loth  of  the  same  year  at  which  time  William  P. 
Rogers  was  selected  as  than  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment. In  the  faculty  <*f  this  department  in  ad- 
dition to  the  dean  are  Professors  W  illiam  II. 
Taft.  Henry  A.  Morrill.  JtuFou  Harmon.  John 
R.  Savlcr.  Lawrence  Maxwell  Harlan  Cleve- 
land. |ohn  Wr.  W  arrington,  William  C.  Herron 
and  Roln-rt  C.  Pngh. 

Rufus  King,  for  many  years  a  professor  in 
the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  \k- 
queatheil  hy  his  will  to  the  College  the  sum  of 
$V>.(KX>  h>r  the  estahlishnient  ol  a  professorship 
of  constitutional  law.  After  die  death  of  Mr. 
Wald.  his  mother  and  brother  established  the 
Citislavus  11.  Wald  professorship  of  contracts. 
The  former  chair  is  held  hy  Professor  Morrill  and 
the  latter  hy  Dean  Rogers.  The  Law  School  has 
just  moved  into  the  hcautiful  new  building  es- 
pecially erected  for  it  at  a  cost  of  $33,000. 

Till-:  CINCINNATI  OltSKUV AToKY. 

K.  D.  Mansfield  in  his  '•personal  Memories" 
has  given  lis  an  account  of  the  first  Cincinnati 
Observatory.  A  fur  the  appointment  of  his 
father  Jared  Mansfield  as  surveyor  general  of 
the  diked  States,  it  was  found  that  the  ohject 
of  the  appointment,  the  estahlishnient  of  merid- 
ian lines  as  the  basis  of  public  surveys,  could 
not  he  accomplished  without  -likable  astronom- 
ical instruments.  <  icneral  Mansfield  notified 
President  Jefferson  that  these  instruments  could 
not  he  had  in  tin"  Tinted  States.  Congress  had 
made  no  appropriation  for  anv  such  purpose  hut 
the  means  were  found  to  procure  the  instruments 
from  Kngland.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  (iallatin,  wrote  to  Trou^'iton.  the  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker  at  London,  and  pro- 
cured from  him  a  three-foot  long,  reflecting  tele- 
scope, a  30-inch  portahle  transit  instrument,  an 
asironomical  pendulum  clock  and  some  astro- 
nomical hooks  at  a  cost  of  Si. 054.  The  instru- 
ments were  ordered  in  1S03  hut  did  not  arrive 
until  l&/>  at  which  lime  they  were  set  up  in  a 
room  of  Mansfield's  house  at  Ludlow's  Station. 
They  were  used  in  making  many  astronomical 
observations  and  calculations,  among  others  those 


concerning  the  orhil  of  the  great  comet  of  1K07. 
The  instruments  which  were  very  excellent  of 
their  kind  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  phil- 
osophical department  at  W  est  Point  where  they 
remain  as  memorials  of  the  first  observatory  of 
the  I'nited  States. 

In  1842  was  founded  the  Cincinnati  Astro- 
nomical Society  to  which  we  are  inilehted  for 
our  present  (  >bscrvator\ .  The  credit  of  this 
organization  must  he  given  to  one  man.  <  innshy 
M.  Mitcliel  at  that  time  serving  as  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy in  the  Cincinnati  College.  He  found 
liis  instructions  hampered  hy  the  lack  of  proper 
equipment  and  apparatus.  He  finally  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  astronomical  ohservatory  which 
should  include  a  fine  telescope  ;i'id  other  neces- 
sary, instruments.  His  first  steps  took  the  di- 
rection of  exciting  popular  interest  in  astron- 
omy. He  lx-gaii  in  the  spring  of  1K42  hy  a  series 
of  puhlic  lectures.  The  first  lecture  was  in  the 
presence  of  an  audience  of  10  persons;  the  last 
is  said  lo  have  heen  listened  to  hy  two  thousand. 
He  finally  organized  the  Cincinnati  Asironomical 
Society  with  300  shares  at  $2?  each  and  on  J  line 
loth  he  sailed  for  Hurope  in  search  of  a  proper 
refracting  telescope  which  should  Ik-  sufficiently 
large  and  properly  mounted  for  his  purpose.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  not  more  than  a  half 
dozen  glasses  such  as  he  desired  in  existence  at 
that  time  hut  in  the  cahinet  of  the  lVauenhoicr 
Institute  in  Munich,  at  that  time  in  charge  of 
Maertz  and  Mayer.  Mitcliel  came  across  an  un- 
finished glass  of  12  inches  in  size  which  after 
thorough  testing  he  found  was  just  what  he 
wished.  The  price  of  this  wa>  $10,000. 
hut  despite  the  fad  that  Mitcliel  had 
nothing  iike  such  a  sum  he  closed  a 
contract  for  the  glass  ami  was  home  again 
in  a  little  over  three  months,  having  visited 
a  nuiuher  of  great  ohscrvatotics  ahroad  and  made 
acquaintance  among  foreign  astronomers.  The 
glass  as  mounted  was  the  largest  telescope  in 
America  with  the  diameter  of  ils  ohject  glass 
12  inches  and  its  focal  length  17' 4  feet  and  it 
was  with  great  enthusiasm  that  Mitcliel  de 
scriheil  his  adventures  to  the  members  of  the 
association  who  gathered  to  welcome  him  on  his 
return  home.  Nicholas  I.ongworth  offered  to 
the  society  anv  four  acres  out  of  25  of  his 
property  on  what  was  afterwards  known  as 
Mount  Adams.  Here  on  XovTiihcr  o.  1843.  at 
the  very  peak  of  Mount  Adams  where  after- 
wards stood  the  monastery  of  the  Passionist 
Fathers,  ex- President  John  Ou'uey  Adams  then 
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over  ~~  years  of  age  In  it  I  the  corner-stone  of 
the  t  Miscrvalorv.  In  the  presence  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude, Mr.  .V.anis  delivered  an  oration  such  as 
hut  few  nan  of  the  time  were  capable  of.  lie- 
was  introduced  by  Judge  Uuriiet  who  had  been 
iusinunental  in  securing  the  attendance  of  the 
distinguished  statesman.  His  address  and  more 
than  that  the  dignity  of  his  |>erson  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  community  that  the  hill 
upon  which  the  <  >bscrvatory  was  erected  re- 
ceived from  that  time  the  name  'Mount  Adams," 
which  it  holds  to-day.  At  the  time  of  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone.  Mitchel  had  Inen  able 
to  collect  but  S^.ixxi  which  was  the  amount  to 
he  paid  upon  signing  the  contract.  It  became 
necessary  therefore  to  raise  die  additional 
amount  of  ^  1.500  in  time  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  due  when  the  great  refract- 
or should  be  ^hipped  to  the  (.  nitcd  Slates  in 
June.  The  amounts  that  had  been  sub- 

scribed b>  reason  i»f  the  commercial  conditions 
were  hard  to  collect.  Mitchel  took  this  duty 
upon  himself  and  he  made  a  most  systematic  at- 
tempt to  get  together  the  necessary  funds,  lie 
kept  a  regular  journal  of  each  day's  work,  not- 
ing the  persons  visited,  the  sums  collected,  prom- 
ises to  pay  and  the  flay  when  told  to  call  again. 
Although  ' the  postponements  at  times  were  as 
much  as  four  months,  prompt!)  at  the  hour  he 
presented  himself  for  his  money. .  At  the  end 
of  40  days  he  was  able  to  pay  over  to  the  treas- 
urer !j^,(»xj  collect -d  from  the  old  subscribers 
and  nearly  Sj.<xh>  in  due-hills  payable  in  carpen- 
ter work,  painting,  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
hats  and  caps,  plastering  and  bricklaying,  black- 
smith work,  paints  and  oil-,  grocerie  s,  pork  bar- 
rels. Hour,  bacon  and  lard,  hardware,  iron,  nails, 
etc.,  in  short  in  every  variety  of  trade  materials 
and  workmanship.  Iiom  these  due  hills  there 
was  raised  w  ithin  ihe  neM  thirty  day  s  about 
$5<x)  in  cash,  leaving  .S.^.fux)  still  to  he  coveted. 
Mitchel  made  out  a  li-t  of  the  prominent  and 
wealthy  citizens  and  opposite  the  names  of  eight 
he  marked  Sjoo  and  opposite  ten.  JsKxi  and  op- 
posite the  names  of  others  each.  Kvcry 
man  called  upm  with  one  cvccplron  responded 
with  the  amount  placid  epposite  his  name.  The 
necessary  funds  were  finally  lurried  over  for  the 
instrument  but  (his  left  nothing  for  building. 
Several  thousand  dollars  had  been  subscribed 
payable  in  work  and  materials.  As  Mitchel  could 
get  no  one  to  take  the  contract  for  the  building 
he  conctuded  to  hire  workmen  by  the  day  ami 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  building  himself. 
The  price  of  hauling  brick  to  the  summit  oi 


Mount  Adams  was  so  great  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  it  of  limestone  taken  from 
l he  ground.  In  June.  1844.  he  engaged  two 
masons  and  a  lender  and  proceeded  with  the 
erection  of  the  <  :b>ervatory.  As  isi  rbilant 
charges  were  made  for  delivering  lime,  he  built 
a  lime-kiln  and  made  his  own  lime.  He  finally 
opened  a  sand  pit  in  the  neighborhood  and  pur- 
chased horses  to  do  the  hauling.  In  many  in- 
stances he  tilled  the  carts  with  his  own  hands 
and  drove  them  to  the  top  of  the  bill,  demon- 
strating how  much  work  could  Ik-  done  in  a  flay, 
l  or  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water,  he  built 
.1  dam  in  die  ravine  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Uy 
the  end  of  the  firs'  week  he  had  laised  suffi- 
cient money  to  pay  his  hands  and  to  employ  two 
more  masons  and  a  tender  as  well  as  workmen 
in  the  <|iiarry.  in  the  lime  kiln,  and  sand  pit. 
These  were  paid  half  in  cash  and  half  in  trade. 
During  all  this  time  Mitchel  was  discharging 
his  duties  as  profess,  r  of  mathematics  and  phil- 
osophy in  the  (  incinnati  C  ollege,  teaching  five 
hours  a  day  from  eight  until  one.  15c fore  be- 
ginning his  lectures  at  this  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  he  visited  liis  workmen  and  arranged 
the  work  for  the  day  and  In  two  o'clock  he  was 
once  more  with  them  or  occupied  in  raising 
funds.  Uy  the  third  week  he  was  able  to  double 
his  hands  and  during  the  fourth  week  to  double 
them  again,  finally  having  over  50  flay  laborers 
engaged  in  the  work.  Kaeh  Saturday  exhausted 
his  funds  and  he  began  each  week  with  the  whole 
wages  for  the  ensuing  week  to  collect.  With  his 
various  due-bills  he  was  able  to  get  certain  work 
done  in  town  and  he  at  one  time  had  as  many 
as  100  hands  engaged  on  the  prosecution  of  his 
work, — half  on  the  hills  ami  half  in  the  work 
shops.  The  doors  were  made  by  one  carpenter, 
the  win« low  frames  by  another,  the  sashes  by  a 
think  The  painter  took  them  to  a  joiner,  who 
in  turn  delivered  them  to  a  glazier.  The  ear 
(Kilter  paid  up  his  stock-subscription  by  hanging 
them  with  weights  purchased  by  stock  and  with 
cords  obtained  in  the  same  way.  In  some  in- 
stances the  joists  for  the  same  door  came  from 
two  or  three  different  mills. 

The  great  telescope  arrived  in  February.  1845. 
ami  was  placed  in  position  during  tlw  next 
month.  The  structure  was  completed  by  June, 
t S4 5 .  the  time  within  which  Mr.  I.ongworth  had 
insisted  it  should  he  done  and  Mitchel  was  in- 
stalled as  director,  residing  with  his  family  in 
the  building.  He  dv vised  a  number  of  ingenious 
ami  delicate  instruments,  received  and  instructed 
students  and  continued  to  make  astronomical  ob- 
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starvations  with  much  success.  There  was  ilD 
endowment  and  he  received  no  salary  or  other 
compensation  or  any  assistance  outside  of  that  of 
his  family.  lie  was  obliged  to  support  himself 
by  engineering  on  the  route  of  the  Ohio  &  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad  and  by  lecturing,  but  despite 
these  drawbacks  he  earned  for  himself  and 
his  institution  a  world-wide  reputation.  The 
burning  of  the  College  Building  stopped  all  in- 
come from  that  source  but  it  gave  him  more 
time  to  devote  to  his  work.  During  the  years 
1854  to  1859  he  practically  revolutionized  the 
system  of  cataloguing  the  stars  ami  made  nearly 
50,000  observations  of  faint  stars.  Up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  <  Observatory  remained 
tin-  best  equipped  in  the  United  States  and 
Mitchel  himself  stood  among  the  first  astron- 
omers of  the  world. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  North.  A  grad- 
uate of  West  Point  in  the  same  class  as  Robert 
F.  Lee  and  Joseph  Johnston  and  afterwards 
instructor  in  that  institution,  and  as  Adjutant - 
General  of  Ohio  in  1847-48,  he  felt  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war.  He 
had  been  called  in  1859  to  the  charge  of  Dudley 
Observatory  in  Albany  and  remained  there  until 
1801,  retaining  his  connection  with  our  own  <  ob- 
servatory, lie  was  in  New  York  at  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  Sumter  and  at  the  great  Union 
meeting  brought  about  by  this  event  he  was  the 
most  effective  speaker.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  all  times  during  his  life  he  had  regarded 
oratory  as  an  essential  study  for  a  man  of 
science  who  desired  to  give  the  world  the  benefit 
of  his  labors.  His  eloquence  on  this  occasion 
carried  the  multitude  by  storm  and  before  he 
had  completed  his  oration  many  men  and  women 
in  the  audience  were  violently  weeping,  while 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  be  heard 
because  of  the  repeated  cheering.  He  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  of  Ohio 
and  reported  to  (ieneral  McOellan.  At  tin- 
request  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  he  was 
transferred  to  this  city  ami  phced  in  charge  of 
fortifying  the  city  and  preparing  recruits  for 
the  field.  He  served  in  tile  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama camjiaigns  of  the  winter  of  1861-62. 
The  so-called  "locomotive  chase,"  one  of  the 
most  famous  raids  of  the  war.  and  his  conspicu- 
ous service  gained  for  him  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  April.  i8f>2.  In  September  be  was  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  South  at 
Hilton  Head  in  South  Carolina.  There  he  was 
stricken  with  yellow  fever  and  died.     He  was 


known  throughout  the  army  as  "Old  Stars'*  and 
his  death  was  deplored  as  a  public  calamity  and 
he  was  mourned  as  a  great  general. 

Mitchel  was  succeeded  as  director  of  the  Ob- 
servatory by  Henry  Twitche!  who  served  in 
1861.  During  the  war  the  (  Observatory  lan- 
guished but  afterwards  interest  in  it  revived, 
particularly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  Cleveland  Abbe  was  di- 
rector from  18(18  to  1870.  during  which  time  he 
established  the  Weather  Bureau.  In  1872  the 
growth  of  manufacturing  and  other  interests  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Adams  made  tin- 
place  an  unsuitable  one  for  the  ( Observatory. 
Thereupon  the  heirs  of  Mr.  I.ongworlh  agreed 
with  the  Cincinnati  Astronomical  Society  to  sur- 
render the  ground  occupied  to  the  city  upon  the 
specific  trust  that  it  should  be  leased  or  sold  and 
the  proceeds  applied  towards  endowing  the 
Sch(x>l  of  Art  and  Design,  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University.  The  city  agreed  to  sus- 
tain an  observatory  to  be  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity. For  this  observatory  John  Kilgour  gave 
four  acres  of  land  and  the  sum  of  $io,rxx)and  tin- 
Cincinnati  Astronomical  Society  surrendered  all 
the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  ( Observatory. 
The  new  building  tin  Mount  Lookout  was  begun 
in  187^  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  obi  build- 
ing was  relaid  in  the  new  structure.  The  old 
Mount  Adams  property  was  leased  to  the  I'as- 
sionist  Fathers  who  have  used  it  as  a  monastery 
and  sch(x>]  at  a  ground  rent.  Julius  Dexter  added 
a  gift  of  $1,000  to  the  Observatory  in  1874  and 
the  building  was  completed  without  delay  ami 
finally  opened  in  1875  with  I'rof.  Ormond  Stone 
in  charge.  The  old  glass  purchased  by  Mitchel 
was  subsequently  repround  and  reduced  slightly 
in  size  so  that  it  is  now  1 1  inches.  ( On  March 
24,  1002,  the  University  of  Cincinnati  con- 
cluded to  purchase  a  id-inch  telescope  and  tin- 
contract  for  that  purchase  has  Ix't-n  made  with 
the  celebrated  Clarke,  establishment  of  Cam- 
bridgeport.  The  price  of  this  glass  is  to  be 
$<).S<x),  the  same  as  the  price  of  the  original. 
Its  present  director.  Jcrmain  G.  Porter,  has 
served  since  1884. 

Til  K  OHIO   MFCIIAXICS'  INSTITUTE. 

In  the  year  1828  Dr.  John  D.  Craig  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  antl  experimental 
philosophy  which  attracted  much  attention.  At 
the  close  of  his  lectures  he  suggested  the  pro 
priety  of  establishing  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  On 
the  evening  of  October  25.  1828.  in  pursuance  of 
a  public  notice  signed  by  W.  Disney,  Luman 
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Watson.  John  1\  Foote  and  John  Locke,  it  was 
determined  that  such  an  institution  should  be 
formed  in  this  city  and  the  four  gentlemen  named 
as  well  as  J.  Bon  sal  I  were  appointed  a  committee 
t<>  report  a  plan  of  action.  At  a  meeting  a 
month  later.  November  20.  1X2S,  Rev.  Hlijah 
Slack  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Craig  delivered  a  dis- 
course on  the  subject  of  "Mechanics'  Institutes" 
and  Mr.  Foote  read  the  report  of  the  committee. 
As  a  result  of  this  step,  a  charter  was  obtained 
from  the  Legislature  on  February  20.  1820.,  for 
the  organization  of  an  institution  tor  advancing 
the  best  interests-  of  the  mechanics,  manufactur- 
ers and  art  designers  by  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge  in  those  important 
classes  of  the  community.  The '  founders  of  the 
Institute  included  Messrs.  Foote,  Craig,  Watson 
and  Disney  alreadv  mentioned  and  also  Thomas 
Riley,  William  C.  Anderson.  David  T.  Disney, 
George  <  irahani.  Jr..  Calvin  Fletcher,  Clement 
Dare,  William  Greene.  Tunis  Hrewer,  Jeffrey 
Seymour.  Israel  Schoolcy  ami  Flisha  P.righam. 
Classes  were  formed  for  instruction  in  chemistry, 
geometry  and  arithmetic  under  Drs.  Cleaveland 
and  Locke  and  John  L.  Talbot.  Lectures  in 
chemistry  were  delivered  partly  in  College  Hall 
and  partly  in  the  council  chamber  on  Fourth 
street  between  Main  and  Walnut.  <  >thcr  lec- 
tures were  delivered  at  Mr.  Talbot's  school.  A 
little  later  the  Fnon  Baptist  Church  on  Walnut 
Intween  Third  and  Fourth  was  purchased  and 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  the  Institute.  Un 
(he  ground  tloor  were  the  library,  reading  room 
and  the  class  room.  In  183 1  Jeptha  D.  Gar- 
rard bought  from  Dr.  Craig  his  valuable  math- 
ematical and  philosophical  apparatus  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Institute.  In  the  hall  of  the 
Institute  were  given  the  introductory  lectures  of 
the  Medical  (  "  •lleg.-  of  ( )hio  and  some  attempt 
was  made  to  combine  the  Cincinnati  College  and 
the  Institute.  Winn  the  first  payment  of  the 
$4.<xx>  purchase  money  came  due.  the  Institute 
was  unable  to  meet  it :  thcrcit|>ou  the  property 
was  conveyed  to  Messrs.  Foote.  Graham,  Fletcher 
and  Bonsall  as  trustees  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds.  At  the  same  time  stock  was  issued  in 
the  sum  of  Sio.ooc:  divided  into  $25  shares: 
will)  this  it  was  ex|x-ctcd  to  erect  a  building  to 
include  stores  and  school  rooms  as  well  as  a 
public  hall  and  other  necessary  rooms  but  the 
public  did  not  subscribe  and  the  time  passed 
within  which  the  trustees  were  to  have  received 
their  money.  At  this  time  (1S33-34)  'be  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  the  Cincinnati  College  to 
relinquish  to  the  Institute  the  college  edifice  on 


condition  that  the  Institute  should  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  college  lease  in  relation  to  the 
tuition  of  the  28  free  scholars,  the  use  of  the 
building  and  the  preservation  of  the  partition 
walls  but  for  some  strange  reason  the  board  of 
directors  declined  to  accept  the  offer.  During 
this  winter  Professor  Stowe  of  Lane  Seminary 
gave  an  introductory  lecture  on  the  history  of 
letters  followed  by  Hon.  James  Hall  on  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  a  library  in  Cincinnati. 
The  audiences  were  so  small  and  the  interest 
manifested  so  slight  that  the  course  was  aban- 
doned. In  May,  1835,  Dr.  John  D.  Craig  was 
appointed  librarian  and  general  su|H?rintcndcnt 
but  in  November  of  that  year  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
satisfactory financial  condition  of  the  institution 
the  building  was  abandoned  and  the  large  hall 
of  the  College  Building  and  the  front  rooms 
above  were  procured  (at  a  rent  of  $100  per  an- 
num) to  be  used  as  a  lecture  and  library  rooms. 
After  a  year  another  move  was  made  to  the 
building  on  the  south  side  of  Fifth  street  just 
east  of  Vine.  The  Western  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  had  a  room  in  the  third  floor  while  the 
lectures  were  delivered  in  College  Hall.  Here 
Dr.  Craig  gave  two  lectures  a  week,  one  course 
of  which  was  to  a  class  of  ladies.  In  1838  it  was 
determined  to  attempt  to  raise  funds  by  giving 
a  grand  "Mechanics'  and  Cit<7ens'  Ball"  at  the 
National  Theatre.  The  ball  was  held  on  Febru- 
ary 26th  and  was  ::  great  success.  Seven  hun- 
dred tickets  at  $5  each  were  sold  and  the  In- 
stitute received  about  $2,400  from  this  source. 
'This  was  followed  by  a  fair  '.eld  in  the  Trol- 
lopean  Bazaar  on  May  30,  31  and  June  1,  1838. 
This  building  was  crowded  with  the  various 
products  of  Western  artisans  and  the  fair  was 
quite  a  success.  J  C.  Yaughan  delivered  an 
address  during  its  continuance  ami  it  was  closed 
by  an  address  by  F.  D.  Mansfcld.  The  affairs 
of  the  Institute  wire  in  better  shape  ami  as 
a  result  in  February.  1830,  the  Bazaar  was  pur- 
chased from  Blackly  anil  Lor.gworth  for  $10.- 
000,  one- fourth  down  and  the  rest  in  five  annual 
payments.  Another  ball  was  given  in  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  when  the  pit  was  floored  over  to 
a  level  with  the  stage,  forming  an  area  capable 
of  accommodating  one  hundred  sets  of  cotillions. 
Over  two  thousand  persons  were  present  and 
the  profit  to  the  Institute  was  alxmt  $2,500. 

Dr.  John  Locke  than  was  employed  as  lec- 
turer of  the  Institute,  delivering  two  lectures  a 
week.  The  building  however  was  found  to  be 
too  far  from  the  central  portion  of  the  city.  In 
1841  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
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sale  of  the  propertv  and  the  erection  of  a  hall 
elsewhere.  I  lu-  sites  coti>id«  red  were  whal  was 
known  as  the  "Garden"  1  •  >t  at  Sixth  and  Vine 
streets,  ilu-  *  >■  S I  Fellow*'  lot  at  Thud  and  Wal- 
nut ami  ilk-  park  or,  F.ighth  street. 

Feuding  negotiations  in  Mac,  1845,  the  build- 
ing on  Walnut  opposite  College  Hall,  afterwards 
occupied  by  I'.  )\  James"  hook  store,  was  leased. 
Another  fair  was  held  this  \e;ir  in  College  Hall 
to  whieh  the  music  was  contriFnii  d  w  ithout  cost 
hy  the  Amateur  Musical  Socictv.    Lectures  were 
suspended    until   the   winter  el    1844,    when  a 
course  was  delivered  hy  Messrs.  (  ranch  and  I*. 
T.  Howe,     In  November  of  the  following  year 
a  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Walnut  hetweeu  Third 
and  Fourth  belonging  to  Lam-  S^minarx  was 
taken  on  a  perpetual  lease  on  condition  that  a 
building  worth  85.^*1  should  he  erected  within 
|S  months  and  rooms  were  rented  in  the  old  1 
I'ost  (  ifticc  building  on  Third  between  Walnut  1 
and  \  inc.    A  possihte  s;de  of  the  I'.a/aar  was 
frustrated  h\   Mr.  Longwntih's  relusal  to  close 
the  sale  unless  he  received  compound  interest  on 
the   halance   -hie   and    in    i'ehruars,    1847,  the 
mortgage  was  foreclosed  ami  "  !'rollope"s  Folly" 
with  $4,500  which  the  Institute  had  put  into  it 
was  lost.     Finally  after  the  adoption  of  a  new 
constitution  and  the  obtaining  of  a  new  charter 
in  1.^47.  public  interest  wa-  sufficiently  aroused 
as  to  enable  the  raising  of  lietwecn  $I7.(xxj  and 
$18,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  proper 
building.    This  moitev  was  raised  principally  by 
the  exertions   of   Miles   Greenwood.     With  it 
was  purchased  tile  lot  at  Sixth  and  Vine  for  the 
sum  of   $15,000  and  the  cornerstone  of  the  \ 
building  was  laid  July   4.   1K4K.  by   the  Nova 
Caesarea  Harmonv  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.     The  m>  n<-\   subscribed  was  m«ii  ex- 
hausted and  the  cholera  made  further  subscrip- 
tions  unobtainable   but    the  Itusttrs   were  able 
b\  the  use  of  their  own  personal  credit  to  com- 
plete the  building  and  in  1        the  P  ath  annual 
fair  was  held  in  it.    This  netted  $-'.400,  the  first 
contribution  of  the   Institute  towards  its  own 
building. 

In  1K54  the  indebtedness  of  the  Institute  was 
;d>ont  $50,(100  of  which  about  ^'iS.ooo  was  owing 
to  Miles  Greenwood  and  Marston  Allen,  two  ot 
lite  trustees.  These  gentlemen  offered  to  sur 
render  their  claims  to  the  Institute  upon  the 
condition  that  sufficient  nioncx  be  raised  to  pay 
the  rest  of  the  indebtedness.  .Mi  effort  was  first 
made  to  obtain  subscriptions  averaging  75  ct'»,s 
each  from  the  four  thousand  mechanics  of  the 
citv  for  whom  the  Institute  was  particularly  de- 


signed but  this  tailed.  A  call  upon  the  merchants 
was  more  successful  and  finally  the  debt  was  re- 
duced to  St 5.0c jo.  During  this  time  Dr.  Locke 
delivered  lectures  and  there  were  a  number  of 
others  including  one  In  I*.  T.  Itanium  on 
"Humbug."  The  annual  exhibitions  were  also 
continued  and  were  uniformly  successful.  Dur- 
ing the  following  years,  classes  were  given  in- 
struction in  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  Ger- 
man, chemistry,  physics,  geology  and  nat- 
ural history.  Strangely  enough  at  n<» 
lime  were  the  receipts  from  admission 
fees,  about  two  cents  |>er  lecture,  suffi- 
cient to  pay  more  than  one-third  of  the  lec- 
turers' expenses  although  their  services  were 
given  gratuitously.  Finally  in  the  year  1857 
an  arrangement  was  entered  into  by  which  the 
Public  and  School  Library  look  charge  of  part 
of  the  building,  relieving  the  Institute  from  the 
maintenance  thereof,  in  consideration  ui  which 
enough  money  was  advanced  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  Institute.  The  debt  was  entirely  paid  and 
the  Institute  became  the  undisputed  owners  of 
tn<-  pro|x;rty.  In  acknowledgment  of  their  ser- 
vices, Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Allen  and  after- 
wards John  1'.  Footc  were  elected  as  a  board  of 
emeritus  trustees  and  advisory  directors  for  life. 

During  the  vear  1850  the  establishment  of  a 
imchanical  museum  was  considered  but  the  en 
urprise  was  dropped.  The  School  of  Art  and 
Design  however  was  established  in  the  fall  of 
the  \ear  and  has  been  most  successfully  main- 
tained ever  since.  The  15th  exhibition  held  from 
S  ptembcr  10  to  (  letoher  8.  1857,  was  the  most 
important  one  that  had  vet  been  held.  A  special 
building  with  a  framework  of  gas  pipes  and 
roof  of  sheet  iron  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $8,000. 
This  unusual  outlav  resulted  in  a  loss  but  the 
success  of  the  exhibition  warranted  the  cxjK'ndi- 
ture.  Lectures  were  delivered  during  the  vear 
In  Professors  J.  ( ".  Zachos.  Ward.  Allen.  War- 
1  iner  and  Dr.  Samuel  Silsbee.  as  well  as  bv  I 'rot. 
Daniel  Vaughn.  William  M.  Davis  and  J.  R. 
Hamilton.  During  the  war  much  of  the  work 
of  the  Institute  was  suspended.  The  School  of 
Design  however  was  continued  and  removed  from 
Greenwood  Hall  to  the  Institute  building.  After 
the  war  was  oyer,  lectures  were  given  t'rtJin 
time  to  time  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo.  I.  W.  Wiley 
and  Prof.  Daniel  Vaughn  and  regular  classes 
wire  conducted  by  William  M.  Davis  and  |.  F\ 
Wisncwski.  |n  t,sy,r)  there  was  held  in  this  city 
the  exposition  of  the  Woolen  Manufacturers* 
\ssoeialion  of  the  Northwest.  This  was  so  suc- 
cessful as  to  lead  to  the  holding  nf  a  grand  in- 
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■  litsiria!  exhibition  during  tin*  fall  < •  f  the  iollow- 
•n.i(  \ car.  liis  \va>  tlu'  first  .if  Cincinnati's  in- 
dustrial expositions,  all  of  which  were  held  uinK  r 
the  j.iint  management  .if  the  I  lamlvr  .if  (  0111- 
kkii'i.  Hoard  .if  Trade  an<i  the  Mechanics'  Inai 
lull  ,  ami  was  so  ,;;rt.at  a  mu'C".  as  to  Kail  to  tin- 
e-aablishmcnt  <>f  tin-  scries  of  <  x  j i  1  i<  in  -  wit  toll 
haw  made  Cincinnati  famous  111  1 1  > i particular. 

Ilu-  history  of  tho  Institute  l'r.  111  this  tunc 
has  been  on.-  of  constant  progress.  |t  is  now 
out  ..I"  the  nviM  important  educational  factors 
in  the  city.  It  has  at  present  a  faculty  of  over 
member-  a n< I  prov  ides  iir-11  tula  11  in  ova; 
phase  of  mechanical  an.',  sciiutilie  education,  in 
cludin",  median u steam  cii^iiu  1  rim,',  archil.  0- 
tr.rc,  fi  i  c-haii.l  draw  in"  ami  dcsi"jiin",  mathe- 
11  alu-.   cln  tnistry.   pi i\  sic*,   appliol  electricity. 

wood  vyorl  tti".  w  I  earvini:.  metal  work,  clay 

m.  .debut,'.  lautMiat;.  s  1  Finnish.  1  u  1  man,  French 
and  Spanish  ),  lii-tory  and  economics,  ami  limbic. 
Then  is.  a  suioiuii  school  ami  b.;h  dav  ainl 
nkdit  sessions.  I  lie  enrollment  tor  ihe  year  is 
ahoitt  I. si>o  m  number.  The  director  for  sonic 
years  has  been  John  I..  Shearer. 

rill   ei\c;\\\ii  s,  •,  ii  ;  •,  01    n  a  ill;  \  i.  iiistokv. 

The  Western  Museum  projected  in  1S1S  by 
William  Stele,  in  which  Dr.  Drake  look  such 
a  cordial  interest  and  which  was  so  important 
a  feature  of  the  educational  life  of  the  days 
when  Cincinnati  was  passing  fr,,m  narrow 
life  of  a  town  l.<  the  wider  field  of  a  city,  has 
hccii  <k  scribe!  in  an  ear'i.  r  chapter.  I  he  plan 
of  this  establishment  according  to  Dr.  Drake's 
address  at  t|„.  openin"  <,f  the  Vi's.ioi  in  iS_-o 
cmhraced  nearU  the  win  It  i  f  those  parts  of  tin' 
.or at  circle  of  knowledge  winch  require  material 
ohjecls  either  natural  or  artificial  for  their  ilhts- 
tralioit.  The  Mu-iuiii  a!  thai  linn.  "\Mied  a  cab 
iin  I  with  philosophical  and  i  hemisvl  apparatus 
and  funds  .  vcmkm-;  $4,000  and  it  kva-  regarded 
as  especially  auspicious  that  the  newly  organ- 
ized Cincinnati  I nlktm  was  s^ivt  11  access  to  th. 
properl\  of  this  institution.  At  a  la'.er  time  it 
will  In  rcmenihcred  U  was  moved  to  Send  and 
Main  streets  where'  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Di.rfeui'le  il  e.  mipri-ed  speciuvns.  ineludint' 
th.oe  from  both  the  animal  and  mineral  kivt, 
dom.  .\t  a  lat.r  time  it  was  al  I'.  ail  and  Mam 
and  in  iS?)  it  is  said  to  have  possessed  speci- 
mens itu  lmlinc'  tra-mm  ah  ami  Arctic  elephant 

hones   and    ihe    holies    ,  ,f    other    animals,  tos-dls. 

mineral  and  hotanical  -|n  cin  rn-,  Ftivptian  and 
American  anti.juiti*  s  and  micros, .pic  designs 
..\er  14.00.1  in  tmnihiT.     It  also  included  paini- 


int,-  and  models  in  wa\  and  plaster,  Here  too 
wet    tin-  well  known  '  Infernal  Regions." 

In  April.  iS,;5.  the  Western  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  was  organized  and  soon  after  wa- 
located  ii.  ihe  huildin",  of  the  Cincinnati  t  ollct-e. 
'litis  society  had  ahout  50  members  and  many 
corn  s|Niiidenls  and  immediately  bct;an  the  col- 
li clion  of  specimens  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
lis  president  was  Robert  Ikiehanan  and  antoni; 
ils  officers  ueii'  John  I',  hoote.  Mr.  Dorfeuille 
and  others  interested  in  scientific  matters.  The 
catalogue  of  llowerino  plants  and  ferns  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  was  prepared  by  Joseph 
Clarke  ami  published  by  the  society.  Its  quar- 
ters were  moved  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Trol- 
!o]iean  I'.a/aar  where  it  was  the  "anst  of  the 
l  >hi..  Mechanics'  Institute,  afterwards  to  the 
hall  of  a  lire  company  and  finally  back  to  lite 
College  I '.nib  lino,  This  organization  w  as  in 
some  respects  a  successor  of  the  Western  Mu- 
seum and  carried  on  for  a  time  the  interest 
in  natural  hislory  of  which  the  Museum  was  a 
product.  As  time  passed  however  the  Academy 
■  u  n  ed  to  lose  its  popularity  and  Mr.  Footo 
writ iim  in  1X55  speaks  of  it  as  hcii'"  in  danger 
of  soon  helon.ohi",  like  the  Acadenn  of  Fine  Arts 
"to  airy  nothing."  Although  the  cabinet  and 
library  were  no  longer  yrowiii",  a  number  of 
private  cabinets  were  incrcasin",  some  rich  in 
specimens.  Anions  those  specially  mentiiined 
ware  the  cabinets  of  Professor  (Tristy,  Dr. 
,  I  nke.  Mr.  Anthony,  James  Clarke.  Kolu  tt  l!u- 
|  chanan.  Robert  Clarke.  <  ieor"e  ( iraham.  II.  C. 
I  iirosv<nor,  C.  I'.  James,  S,  T,  Carley  an.l  1'ro- 
j  fess,.r  Ward. 

The  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History, 
to-day  one  of  the  most  imjiortant  of  the  city's 
I  educational  institutions,  is  the  successor  of  these 
1  earlv  efforts  to  excite  interest  in  the  stndv  of 
nature.  It  was  organized  on  Januarv  10.  tfs~n, 
with  ireinhers  and  incorporated  on  June  20th 
of  the  same  year.  Its  tirsl  president  was  Dr. 
John  A.  Warder.  Amonrr  those  taking  an  active 
part  in  its  earlv  days  were  Robert  Clarke.  Julius 
Dcst  r.  Charles  Dnrv.  John  M.  F<1  wards,  Ho- 
ratio Wood.  Henry  1'rohasco,  S.  A.  Miller.  R. 
C  McCracketi  and  I.  Ralston  Skinner,  and  Drs. 
R.  M.  Runes.  H.  H  Hill.  W.  H.  Miisst-y. 
(diaries  F.  low.  Joseph  F.  James,  William 
<  iwcus.  F.  S.  Wavne.  C.  A.  Miller.  !•"..  Williams 
and  S.  I".  Wriidit.  Rooms  were  six>n  rented  in 
the  Collide  liuildint;  ami  I'rof.  John  M.  Fd- 
wards  was  elected  custodian  and  <  liarles  Dnrv. 
tavidermist.  In  Sepleuiber.  1^71.  the  society, 
which  had  .dreads  eolitei.d  a  number  of  spec 
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imcns  and  a  small  library,  received  from  the 
Western  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  some  265 
volumes,  $351  in' money  and  the  remnant  of  the 
latter's  collection.  The  collection  of  Robert 
Ituchanan  was  acquired  in  1872  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  l'rohasco  and  other  members 
who  gave  for  it  $1,000  as  a  partial  compensation 
for  m  volumes  and  three  upright  cases  of  fos- 
sils, shells  and  minerals.  Mr.  ituchanan  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  and  subsequently 
KolnTt  Clarke,  C  P.  James,  George  Graham.  D. 
E.  Bowles,  John  L.  Talbot,  S.  T.  Carlev  and 
Mr.  Ituchanan,  surviving  members  of  the  West- 
ern Academy,  were  elected  to  life  membership 
Donations  were  subsequently  received  from  the 
Cincinnati  Exposition.  Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey  and 
others  so  that  by  1874  it  appeared  from  the  cus- 
todian's report  that  the  society  had  in  its  col- 
lection 22,200  natural  history  specimens  and 
about  t.000  volumes.  The  building  fund  had  in- 
creased to  a  little  over  $3,000.  Charles  Bod- 
mann,  a  member  of  the  society,  died  in  May. 
1875.  B\  his  will  he  left  to  the  society  an  un- 
conditional bequest  of  $50,000.  Eleven  thousand 
rive  hundred  of  this  was  invested  in  the  purchase 
and  repair  of  the  property  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  Arch  streets  occupied  by 
the  organization  and  the  collection,  the  product 
of  the  labor  of  so  many  years  and  so  many 
organizations  and  persons,  was  removed  to  that 
building  in  1877.  where  the  first  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  on  November  6th  of  that  year. 
The  collection  of  specimens  and  books  has  been 
increased  by  donations  and  purchases  until  to- 
day it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  West.  It  illustrates  as  nothing  else  can 
the  fauna  ami  flora,  geology  and  mineralogy  of 
this  neighlKirhood  and  is  of  the  greatest  value 
in  the  teaching  of  natural  history.  These  col- 
lections are  open  to  the  public  without  charge 
Its  president  0«*>3)  is  Dr.  C.  R.  Holmes  and 
director.  Dr.  Joshua  Lindahl. 

THE  CfVIKR  Cl.VH 

Was  formed  in  1871  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  desired  to  elevate  the  tone  of  field  sports 
and  to  enforce  the  game  laws.  It  was  first 
Known  as  the  <  >hio  State  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Came  ami  Fish.  In  1875  its  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  the  celebrated  French  natural- 
ist and  at  this  time  a  large  public  reception  was 
belli  In  1882  it  moved  into  its  present  hand- 
some building  on  I.ongworth  street.  It  subse- 
quently started  to  collect  a  museum  which  now 
comprises  several  thousand  birds,  fishes,  animals 


and  bird  eggs.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
standard  works  on  natural  historv  most  of  them 
the  gift  of  Alexander  Starbuck,  its  president. 
The  custodian  of  the  museum  .is  Charles  Durv. 
A  feature  of  this  institution  are  lectures  on  nat- 
ural history,  which  are  open  to  the  public.  The 
museum  is  free  and  is  largely  used  by  teachers 
and  students  of  natural  history.  The  club  ban- 
quet which  occurs  in  Noyember  of  each  year  is 
one  of  the  great  features  of  the  city.  The  Cuvier 
Club  has  devoted  its  attention  to  the  passage  and 
enforcement  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
game  and  fish  of  the  State  and  to  it  more  than 
to  any  other  organization  is  the  public  indebted 
for  the  suppression  of  the  wanton  spirit  of  de- 
struction so  often  mistaken  for  the  love  of  field 
sport. 

A  kindred  organization  which  meets  at  the 
Cuvier  Club  is  the  Audubon  Society  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  which,  organized  in  i8*j8,  has  for  its 
purpose  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of 
birds  and  their  protection. 

TIIK  HISTORIC '.I.  ANI>  PHIt.OSO|>ll  ICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

01110. 

In  1822  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  an  act 
incorporating  an  Ohio  Historical  Society  but  the 
society  if  any  there  was  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  act.  Nine  years  later  on  February  1 1.  1831, 
a  charter  was  issued  to  Benjamin  Tappan,  S. 
P.  Ilildrcth.  Alfred  Kelly.  J.  McBride,  Ebcnezer 
Lane  and  a  number  of  others  to  organize  the 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Obit). 
The  Cincinnati  charter  members  were  Dr.  J. 
Cobb,  Dr.  Elijah  Slack,  N.  I^ongworth,  John  P 
Foote  and  Timothy  Flint.  The  society  was  or- 
ganized on  Dccenilier  31st  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  Benjamin  Tanpan  became  its  first  president. 
F.benezer  Lane  became  president  in  1836  and 
Judge  Jacob  Burnet  in  1838.  Judge  J.  C.  Wright 
succeeded  Judge  Burnet  who  was  reelected  in 
1844.  For  the  first  17  fir  :8  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  society  had  its  home  at  Columbus  and 
its  members  came  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  In 
1838  the  society  issued  its  first  publication  in 
which,  in  addition  to  the  act  of  incorporation 
and  by-laws,  list  of  officers  and  annual  addresses, 
were  contained  a  numl>er  of  papers  which  had 
been  read  In-fore  the  society.  In  the  following 
year  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  which  were  addresses  by  Judge  Walker 
and  others  and  more  particularly  Judge  Burnet's 
letters  addressed  to  J.  Delafield,  Jr.,  concerning 
the  settlement  01  the  Northwest  Territory.  The 
meetings  during  these  vears  were  usually  held 
in  the   Representatives'  Hall  in  the  old'  State 
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House  or  at  the  Neil  House.  The  few  posses- 
ions of  the  society  were  in  a  case  kept  in  a 
room  of  the  canal  commissioners.  The  society 
seemed  to  have  but  little  vigor  and  its  meet- 
ings reased  for  two  years  when  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  meeting  Mr.  Randall  of  Cincinnati 
suggested  the  removal  to  this  city  and  the  turn- 
ing over  of  its  papers  and  properly  to  the  newly 
organized  Cincinnati  Historical  Society,  which 
suggestion  was  adopted  and  the  society  was 
moved  to  the  Queen  City. 

The  Cincinnati  Historical  Society  was  organ- 
ized in"  August,  1844,  with  James  H.  Perkins 
as  president;  John  P.  Foote  and  William  1). 
Gallagher,  vice-presidents;  recording  secretary, 
E.  P.  Norton ;  treasurer,  Robert  Buchanan ;  and 
librarian,  A.  Randall.  Three  years  later  Judge 
Estc  became  president  to  be  succeeded  on  the 
following  year  by  W.  13.  Gallagher.  In  1847 
Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth  presented  to  the  society  the 
manuscript  of  his  "Pioneer  History."  which  was 
published  in  1848.  The  transfer  of  the  Colum- 
bus organization  to  Cincinnati  took  place  in 
February.  1849,  at  which  time  the  two  societies 
were  united,  members  of  the  Cincinnati  society 
elected  members  of  the  older  association  and  all 
the  propertv  of  the  Cincinnati  society  donated  to 
it.  The  first  president  of  the  new  organization 
was  William  I),  Gallagher  and  prominent  among 
its  officers  were  James  H.  Perkins.  E.  P.  Mans- 
field, Robert  Buchanan.  A.  Randall,  John  C. 
Wright,  John  P.  Foote  and  David  K.  Este.  In 
1850  the  society's  constitution  was  revised  and 
its'  primary  object  was  announced  to  be  "re- 
search in  every  department  of  local  history,  the 
collection,  preservation  and  diffusion  of  whatever 
may  relate  to  the  history,  biography,  literature, 
philosophy  and  antiquities  of  America — more  es- 
pecially of  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  the  West  and  of 
the  United  States."  In  April,  1850.  a  meeting  was 
held  to  commemorate  the  tend  anniversary  of 
the  first  settlement  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Gallagher 
the  president  delivered  an  address  which  was  sub- 
sequently publisiieU  by  the  society.  Hildreth 's 
"Memoirs  of  Pioneer  Settlers  of  Ohio"  was 
published  two  years  later.  <  hher  early  presidents 
were  E.  1).  Mansfield.  John  Johnson,  John  P. 
Foote  and  Robert  Muchanan.  Judge  M.  F. 
Force  became  presidetit  in  1870.  Among  others 
who  were  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  scx-iety  were 
George  Graham,  Peyton  Symmcs,  James  Lup- 
ton.  J.  G.  Antnonv.  Osgood  Mussey.  John  P. 
Caldwell  and  A.  R.  Spofford.  The  books  of  the 
society  were  first  deposited  in  the  front  room  of 
tile  fourth  story  of  a  brick  building  at  Third  and 


Race.  About  1853  tliey  were  trans  1  erred  to  the 
basement  of  the  Cincinnati  College  and  later 
were  taken  to  Mr.  liuchanan's  store.  About 
l8fo  they  were  packed  in  boxes  and  deposited 
in  the  Public  and  School  Library  then  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  building  at  Mxth  ami  Vine. 
.\t  the  close  of  the  war  nut  four  active  members 
remained  in  Cincinnati:  Messrs.  Buchanan, 
Graham,  Caldwell  and  Force.  Three  others  who 
afterwards  did  more  in  contribution  of  time 
and  money  than  any  three  of  the  society's  friends 
— Julius  Dexter,  Robert  Clarke,  and  Eugene  F. 
I'.liss— became  interested  with  the  four  survivors 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  society  which  took 
place  in  May,  i8r>8.  The  library  was  resurrected 
and  placed  in  the  hospitable  rooms  of  the  Lit- 
erarv  Club.  !t  contained  at  that  time  700  bound 
volumes,  and  1.250  pamphlets.  Robert  l'.u- 
cbanan  became  the  president.  Judge  Force  the 
corresponding  secretary.  Charles  E.  Cist  record 
ing  secretary  and  John  D.  Caldwell  librarian. 
Judge  Force  was  elected  president  in  1870  and 
retained  that  position  until  1889  at  which  time 
he  left  the  city  and  Eugene  F.  Bliss  was  elected 
in  his  place.  Mr.  I'.liss  had  been  the  treasurer 
from  1874  to  1885.  John  M.  Newton  became  li- 
brarian in  1869  and  was  succeeded  by  Julius  Dex- 
ter in  1870  who  continued  in  that  position  until 
1880.  Miss  Elizabeth  Appleton  was  librarian 
from  1880  to  September.  i88n  at  which  time 
she  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent, 
Mrs.  C.  VV.  Lord.  Mr.  Bliss  resigned  the  presi- 
dency in  1890.  at  which  time  he  was  succeeded 
by  Joseph  Wilby. 

In  1871  the  library  was  removed  from  the 
rooms  of  the  Literary  Club  to  five  rooms  in  the 
upper  storv  of  the  College  Building  on  Walnut 
street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  which  were 
furnished  by  the  Cincinnati  College  rent  free. 
Here  it  remained  1 4  years  to  move  in  1885  to 
No.  107  West  Eighth  street  just  west  of  Race. 
The  Garfield  Place  building  held  the  library  for 
16  years  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Van  Wormer  Library  on  the 
grounds  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The 
library  at  present  has  on  its  shelves  17,450  bound 
volumes  and  65.320  pamphlets.  It  has  80  cor- 
porate members.  22  life  members.  10  correspond- 
ing members  and  two  honorary  members.  The 
use  of  the  library  is  free  to  the  public  under 
reasonable  regulations.  In  addition  to  the  bound 
volumes  and  pamphlets  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library,  there  are  a  number  of  collections  of 
manuscripts,  many  of  which  are  of  great  value 
to  a  student  of  local  history.    Among  these  are 
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ilu>  Torrnuv  papers.  including  a  large  numlnr 
of  letters  relating  to  tlie  early  history  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  in  these  occur  such  names  as  those 
of  Finellav.  Harrison.  Whitcman,  Longworth, 
Ludlow,  Taylor,  Pmruet,  Storer,  Kilgour,  Yeat- 
man,  Rurrin,  llaum,  Carneal.  Kemper.  Wortbing- 
ton,  Short,  Wright.  Lytic,  Drake  and  Hammond. 
(  )ther  papers  are  the  Walker  papers,  the  ( iano 
papers,  the  l;ollett  papers  and  the  Clarke  papers. 
Among  tlie  volumes  belonging  to  the  library  arc- 
many  of  great  value  and  rarity.  There  is  the 
Williamson  collection,  that  of  Peter  Force,  the 
hooks  of  tin-  New  England  Se>cietv.  the  Cen- 
tennial collection  presented  to  Coshorn.  the 
Robert  Clarke  collection,  and  the  Thomson  col- 
lection, a  library  of  -68  beautifully  bound  vol- 
umes and  11.003  pamphlets  in  itself.  On  the 
walls  of  the  library  hang  a  number  of  portraits 
of  prominent  Cincinnati  personages  as  well  as 
views  of  the  city  showing  its  appearance  at 
various  times  in  it*  history.  Among  the  publi- 
cations of  the  socictv  nave  been  the  rc|x>rts  al- 
readv  referred  to.  the  journal  of  (apt.  John 
May  and  the  journal  of  David  Xeisherger  trans- 
lated from  the  Cerman  manuscript  with  annota- 
tions bv  Eugene  F.  Bliss.  I  See  address  of  Joseph 
Wilby,'  February  11.  1002,  ami  rc|M>rts  of  the 
society. ) 

Tin.  Prm. ie  Liiikarv   \xn  Irs  Phi  c  1  useiks. 

/.'.V  A .  /'.  ('■  II 'films.  !.>!>>  <tri,m  of  the  /»«/■/;>  l.ihmry 
of  Cinfinnnli. 

At  '>  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  February  i.V 
l.Soj,  a  few  people  nut  in  one-  of  the  rooms  of 
Y caiman's  Tavern,  in  response  to  a  call  printed 
that  morning  in  the  Western  Sf>y  ami  Utrmi/ton 
(itt.zetle,  and  addressed  to  those  interesteil  in 
having  a  public  library  in  Cincinnati.  Jacob 
P.unut,  Martin  P.aiim  and  Lewis  Kerr  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  open  a  subscrip- 
tion list,  the  subscribers  to  agree  to  take  one 
or  more  shares  of  slock  and  lo  pay  for  these 
at  the  rate  of  S-io  for  each  share,  A  second 
meeting  of  subscribers  and  "others  desirous  of 
encouraging  the  library"  was  called  for  Mon- 
da-.  evening.  March  8th,  also  at  Mr.  Waiman's. 
to  receive  the  tcport  of  the  committee.  The  list 
of  subscribers  was  headed  bv  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
the  ft rst  Covernor  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
The  subscription  paper,  once  owned  by  Robert 
Clarke,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Societs  of  Ohio.  In  a  noti- 
on the  back  it  is  slated  that  the  library  went  into 
operation  March  0.  1802.  with  Lewis  Kerr  as 
librarian.    Of  the  fate  of  the  library  nothing  is 


known.  It  may  have  been  merged  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Circulating  Library  Society. 

The  earlv  history  of  the  Library  Society  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  preface  to  a  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  the  socictv.  published  in  l8io.  In 
the  autumn  of  1808  several  persons  "desirous 
of  seeing  a  public  library  established  in  Cinein- 

;  nati"  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to 
the  Legislature  for  a  law  of  incorporation.  A 
petition  and  the  draft  of  a  bill  were  forwarded 
but  for  reasons  never  disclosed  lo  the  petitioners 
their  pra.wr  was  no)  granted.  In  iKu  the 
project  was  revived  ami  a  subscription  paper 
was  circulated  by  <  ieorge  Turner.  F.s<|.,  with  con- 

!  sidcrablc  success.    The  subscribers,  in  answe  r  to 

>  a  call  published  in  Liberty  Hull  of  June  jhth. 

I  assembled  at  <  ioi  >d  win's  Tavern  (Eagle  and 
Plough  )  opposite  the  Court  House,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  at  early  candle-light.  'Two 
meetings  were,  in  fact,  held  and  a  constitution 
adopted,  officers  chosen  and  a  committee  appoint- 
ed to  apple  for  a  charter  at  the  next  legislative 
session.  'This  application  was  not  made  and  ;rll 
further  exertions  ceased  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Ai  the  expiration  of  that  period,  two  or  three 
persons  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  papers  which 
the  committee  bad  prepared  the-  year  before  and 
transmitted  them  to  the-  Legislature,  which 
enacted  a  law  of  incorporation  January  2.  1813. 
In  this  act  seven  directors  were  named,  to  hold 
their  places  until  the  annual  election  in  the  en 
suing  March.  Still  public  enthusiasm  at  ihe 
prospect  of  having  a  public  library  was  not  at  a 
while  heat.  N'o  election  was  ordere-d  in  March 
and  in  a  call  for  a  nutting  printed  in  Liberty 
//if//  of  May  j;th.  to  be  held  next  day.  the  sub- 
scribers are  urged  to  come  forward  and  dis- 
charge' Iheir  subscription  without  further  delay 
and  the  directors  express  a  regret  that  little  at- 
tention had  been  given  to  previous  notices  and 
indulge  a  hope  that  the  re  will  be-  no  further  cause 
of  e«.mplaint.  The  subscriptions  were  payable 
either  in  cash  or  in  books,  William  Corry  was 
the  librarian. 

'The'  original  directors  continued,  by  common 
consent,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  until 
the-  spring  of  1814.  wl  11-11  the  first  election  was 
held,  and  on  the  i»>th  of  April  the  library,  con- 
taining volumes,  apparently  all  nveive-d  in 
lieu  of  cash,  was  opened.  'To  effect  an  immediate 

;  increase-  in   this   diminutive  collection   was  re-- 
garde'd  as   so  desirable    that,  in  addition   to  a 
pressing  call  for  ihe  unpaid  subscriptions,  thr  di 
rectors  borrowed  small  sums  of  money  on  a  credit 
of  three  years  without  interest,  and  purchased 
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books  in)  the  same  terms.  Willi  tin  money  bor- 
rowed ami  collected  from  the  subscribers  or 
received  from  further  sales  of  Mock,  there  was 
maile  in  tlie  ensuing  slimmer,  a:  Philadelphia, 
the  first  purchase  of  hooks,  amounting  to  ;i1k>iU 
250  volimies.  In  (he  autumn  the  charter, 
through  the  omission  of  the  former  directors, 
having  liccomc  extinct,  ami  being  moreover  con- 
sidered defective,  application  was  made  hy  the 
board  to  the  Legislature  and  a  new  act  of  in- 
corporation was  passed  December  22m]. 

In  the  suiiuiKT  of  1815  the  trusters  of  the 
Miami  University  authorized  a  committee  of  that 
board  to  examine  the  books  belonging  to  the 
college  and  to  dispose  of  such  as  were  not  es- 
sential to  its  library.  <  >f  the  works  thus  rejected, 
the  Lihrary  S«xiety  purchased  on  credit  100 
volumes.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a 
member  of  the  board  about  to  visit  the  Kaslern 
cities  was  vested  with  discretionary  powers  to 
purchase  books.  As  a  result,  nearly  400  volumes, 
among  them  "many  rare  and  valuable  works,*' 
were  secured. 

I'v  the  spring  of  1S15  it  had  become  apparent 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  fines  and  sales  of  stock 
were  insufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
and  leave  any  balance  for  a  yearly  addition  to 
the  library  and  the  directors  passed  an  ordinance 
levying  on  each  share  an  annual  contribution 
of  Si.  In  the  war  i8t<>  it  was  necessary  to 
double  litis  assessment.  The  money  was 
wanted  :  1  st .  to  discharge  the  rent  nf  a  room  and 
the  salarv  of  the  librarian:  2nd.  to  pay  for  the 
binding  and  repairing  of  books:  3rd.  to  pay  for 
the  printing- of  catalogues  and  blanks:  .ph.  to 
meet  the  annual  subscription  for  Revs'  Cyclopa'dia 
and  the  seven  periodicals  taken  by  the  library  : 
5th.  to  make  occasional  purchases  of  new  hooks  ; 
and  6th.  to  ]>ay  off  the  outstanding  debts.  From 
the  citizens,  who  bad  not  extended  their  support 
to  the  library,  the  directors  solicited  that  patron- 
age "which  is  c<|Ualfv  calculated  to  benefit  the 
community  and  the  persons  who  afford  it."  Shares 
were  offered  at  the  original  price,  either  on  an 
extended  credit  or  payable  in  books,  and  t In- 
direct ors.  evidently  of  a  sanguine  disposition,  en- 
tertained a  hope  very  soon  to  observe  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  library  "which  will  render  it 
equally  honorable  and  useful  to  our  flourishing 
town." 

The  directors  of  the  society  in  1810  were: 
Daniel  Drake,  president ;  Jesse  I'mbrce.  secre- 
tary :  Peyton  S.  Syuimes.  treasurer;  William 
S.  Hatch.  Thomas  Pierce.  David  Wade  and 
Mica  jab  T.  Williams.    The  librarian  was  David 


Cathcart  Daniel  Drake,  the  president,  was  also 
deeply  interested  in  the  Cincinnati  College,  first 
known  as  the  Cincinnati  l^mcaster.  Seminary, 
and  as  early  as  t8i<i  the  books  belonging  h>  the 
sociity  had  been  placed  m  the  v.  ineinnati  Col- 
lege for  the  use  of  the  students  in  common  with 
the  proprietors.  In  1810.  Dr.  Drake  was  still 
f (resident  and  the  directors  were :  Jesse  F.m- 
brec.  Thomas  Pierce.  Peyton  S.  Symnies.  Will- 
iam Corry.  David  Wade  and  Micajab  T.  Will- 
iams, with  David  (  atheart  as  librarian. 

In  the  Cincinnati  Directory  of  1825  this  li- 
brary, referred  to  a-  "belonging  to  the  city." 
was  still  in  the  Cincinnati  College  edifice.  15 y 
lS.'.j  the  hooks  had  been  removed  to  William- 
son's book  store  on  Main  street  near  Third.  At 
that  time  tiiere  were  about  1.500  volumes.  The 
Cincinnati  Directory  of  1831.  miner  the  heading 
"Public  Libraries."  enters  the  Cincinnati  Cir- 
culating Library  a?  en  Main  near  Fifth,  with 
o.rioo  volumes,  probably  an  exaggeration. 

The  end  of  the  Library-  Society  is  chronicled 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute. A  considerable  portion  of  tin-  stock  had 
been  forfeited,  probably  through  non-payment  of 
ihies.  Cicorge  T.  Williamson  had  hcconi"  owner 
of  11  shares  of  the  iniforfeitcd  stock,  while 
Henry  Avery  owned  one.  These  they  donated 
to  the  Apprentices'  Library  in  1837  and  the 
books  were  removed  to  the  room  of  the  Ap- 
prentices' Library,  where  they  stood  apart  from 
the  other  Ixioks  and  were  marked  in  the  cata- 
logue with  the  letter  "15."  This  action  was  the 
result  of  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Ap- 
prentices' Library  April  28.  1837.  at  which  meet- 
ing were  present:  A.  II.  Frnst.  S.  S.  L'lbmi- 
medieu.  IV  1'.  Meader  and  11.  L.  Tatcm. 

The  hoofs  ,  t  the  Circulating  Library  had  evi- 
dently been  neglected  for  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ap- 
prentices' Library  held. May  20th.  it  was  resolved 
that  the  City  Council  be  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  S75  >o  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in 
cleaning  the  books  obtained  from  the  o|<l  ('inein- 
nati Library  and  arranging  and  fixing  the  shelves. 
This  money  was  appropriated  as  reported  at  the 
uncling  of  June  ,}o(h. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Apprentices'  Library- 
it  appears  that  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  was 
convened  on  the  8th  of  February.  (821.  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  library  for  the  use  of  ap- 
prentices in  the  city  'if  (  ineinnati  A  committee 
was  appointed  for  each  ward  to  make  personal 
application  from  house  to  house  for  contribu- 
tions of  !«>o!:s,  mom  y   or  other  valuable  com- 
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modities.  This  committee  had  18  members.  The 
minutes  of  the  first  meeting  are  signed  by  E. 
Stone,  chairman  (who  was  one  of  the  first  di- 
rectors of  the  Cincinnati  Circulating  Library), 
and  Joseph  Piiichanan.  secretary,  and  are  dated 
February  8,  1821.  The  committee  of  18  col- 
lected about  1,200  volumes  and  with  this  col- 
lection the  library  went  into  operation  and  con- 
tinued some  15  years  with  occasional  additions, 
when  it  was  nearly  doubled  in  size  by  receiving 
the  books  of  the  Circulating  Library  Society  al- 
ready referred  to.  The  library  was  open  every 
Saturday  from  one  to  four  F.  M.,  and  all  young 
jxoplc,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  had  the  privilege 
of  taking  out  lxx>ks  on  giving  security  for  their 
safe  return  and  proper  usage. 

The  library  had  no  funds  or  income  other  than 
donations  and  the  receipts  from  fines.  The  City 
Council  provided  a  room  during  most  of  the 
library's  existence  and  a  small  salary  for  the 
librarian.  After  the  first  meeting  in  1821  there 
are  no  records  until  the  first  annual  meeting  on 
March  5,  1822.  The  minutes  were  then  signed 
by  Kphraim  Morgan,  the  librarian.  At  the 
second  annual  meeting  on  March  6,  1823,  the 
report  of  the  librarian  shows  1,127  volumes  in 
the  library  and  a  weekly  circulation  of  180  to 
200  volumes.  The  library  had  a  struggle  for 
existence  and  it  was  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  apjxmit  committees  to  canvass  the  dif- 
ferent wards  for  donations  of  money  and  books. 

In  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  May  2o„  1852. 
it  is  recorded  that  for  the  10  years  preceding  the 
usefulness  of  the  library  had  gradually  dimin- 
ished until  at  last,  in  its  then  unsuitable  location 
in  the  City  Building  on  Eighth  street,  near  West- 
ern row,  its  patronage  was  merely  nominal  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  library  be  removed  to 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  that  institution. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  two  associations 
through  which  the  people  of  Cincinnati  were 
given  the  advantage  of  semi-public  libraries  dur- 
ing the  earlv  years  of  the  last  century.  There 
were  at  least  two  other  organizations  doing  the 
lxst  they  could  in  the  same  line  of  public  en- 
deavor— the  Lyceum,  of  which  Salmon  P.  Chase 
was  a  prominent  member,  and  the  <  )hin  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
absorbed  the  Lyceum  collection  as  it  did  others. 

The  first  home  of  the  Institute  was  the  F.non 
P>aptist  Church  on  Walnut  street  between  Third 
and  Fourth.  On  the  ground  floor  were  three 
rooms,  two  of  which  were  used  for  a  library 
ami  a  reading  room.    A  series  of  lectures  was 


planned  by  the  Institute  for  the  winter  of  1833- 
34.  These  lectures  attracted  but  small  audi- 
ences and  only  two  were  given.  One  was 
by  Hon.  James  Hall  011  "The  Importance 
of  Establishing'  a  Library  in  Cincinnati." 
This  lecture  (in  spite  of  the  small  audience) 
inspired  a  more  active  library  pro|>aganda.  The 
library  of  Morgan  Neville  was  purchased  soon 
after  for  $300,  which  was  considered  a  great 
bargain,  and  there  were  individual  dona- 
tions of  books.  In  May,  1835.  Dr.  John  1). 
Craig  was  appointed  librarian  and  general  su- 
perintendent with  a  salary  of  $500.  P.y  1845 
13  daily  and  eight  weekly  pa|R-rs  were  regularly 
received,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of 
magazines,  and  there  were  203  minors  drawing 
liooks  from  the  library.  The  present  building, 
at  tlie  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine  streets,  was  com- 
pleted in  1850  and  rooms  on  the  second  ll<x>r 
were  occupied  bv  the  library.  The  library  by 
1852  had  grown  to  more  than  0,000  volumes, 
there  were  on  file  70  periodicals,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  members,  about  400  minors  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  books  and  using  the  read- 
ing room. 

The  school  law,  passed  in  1853.  contained  a 
provision  for  a  State  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill 
for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  books  to  be 
distributed  among  the  schools.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  in  Cincinnati  was  that  the  establishment 
of  a  library  in  every  sch<x>l  district  would  be  a 
wasteful  multiplication  of  the  same  lwx>ks  and  at 
a  meeting  of  the  School  I'oard.  held  December 
18.  1854,  this  took  form  in  a  resolution  that, 
there  should  be  but  one  library  for  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  families  cntiMcd  to  the  use 
of  the  books.  Fortunately,  II.  H.  Harney,  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  gave 
his  prompt  and  cordial  approval  of  this  plan. 
P.y  March,  1855.  $5,000  of  the  tax  levied  dur- 
ing the  preceding  two  years  was  available  and  an 
order  for  1.500  volumes  was  placed.  The  ear- 
liest recorded  gift  was  that  of  Winthrop  P. 
Smith  of  $700,  received  in  tin-  year  previous. 
The  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  made 
liberal  donations  of  books.  The  library  was 
opened  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  old 
Central  High  School  on  Longworth  street;  the 
session  room  of  the  School  Hoard  was  upstairs 
in  the  same  building.  In  May,  1850,  John  D. 
Caldwell  was  elected  clerk  of  the  board  and 
librarian.  Previously  Ur.  J.  C.  Christin  had 
cared  for  the  library  at  a  salary  of  $3  per  day. 

The  library  had  not  been  opened  a  year  when 
it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  removed  to 
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tin-  building  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute 
and  the  library  of  tbc  Institute  placed  in  charge 
of  the  School  Hoard — tbc  combined  libraries 
to  be  free  to  the  public.  Meanwhile,  the  Legis- 
lature bad  suspended  the  tax  for  tbc  purchase  of 
books.  In  spite  of  this,  it  seemed  ocst  to  carry 
through  the  consolidation  and  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  on  the  31st  of  July.  1856,  and 
signed  bv  Miles  (ireenwood.  Marston  Allen, 
Daniel  F.  Meader.  Charles  1;.  Wilstach,  Caleb 
C.  Whit  son,  Ccorge  D.  Winchell  and  Isaac 
Bruce  for  the  Institute;  and  C.  C  Comegys.  A. 

5.  Sullivan.  John  W.  Dudley  and  Lyman  Hard- 
ing for  the  School  Hoard.  During  the  first  three 
years,  5,047  books  bad  been  purchased  at  an 
expense  of  $7,541.92.  and  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
solidation the  Institute  library  contained  6.583 
volumes,  maKuig  the  union  library  one  of  nearly 
12.000  volumes. 

The  rooms  were  open  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing to  eight  in  the  evening  and  the  nunuVr  of 
persons  recorded  as  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
library  was  more  than  2.400.  The  number  of 
U»oks  circulated  during  tjie  year  ending  July 

6.  1857,  was  20,179.  In  November,  1857,  X.  P. 
Poor  was  elected  librarian  with  a  salary  of  S800 
and  there  was  an  assistant  with  a  salary  <<f  $.300. 
From  Mr.  Poor's  first  report,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  user*  bad  increased  to  4-^5  •  and  that 
the  circulation  for  the  year  bad  been  47.8fV>. 

In  1850  Rufus  King,  president  of  the  School 
lioard.  was  abie  to  report  the  renewal  of  the 
library  tax  and  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of  the 
tax  for  former  years,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  some  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  State  authorities  at  Columbus. 
A  fund  amounting  to  $6,285  was  ,m,s  available 
for  the  increase  of  the  library.  Concerts  were 
given  bv  the  public  schools  in  Anril.  1859,  and 
sufficient  funds  raised  to  furnish  the  library  with 
alcoves  and  shelving.  A  gallery  of  paintings 
and  statuary  was  deposited  by  the  Ladies'  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  the  precursor  of  the  Art  De- 
partment of  the  Cniversity,  The  following  year 
(  i860)  the  library  tax  was  repealed  and  a  famine 
began  which  lasted  seven  years.  There  were 
then  22.648  volumes  besides  the  hooks  of  the 
Ohio  Historical  Society,  which  were  on  deposit, 
and  the  circulation  had  increased  to  over  <)o.ooo. 

In  1861  Mr.  King  appealed  to  the  citizens  for 
contributions  to  the  library  then  deprived  of  all 
resources  from  taxation.  F.  M.  Shield  was  the 
first  to  respond,  agreeing  to  give  100  volume-; 
each  year.  In  18O4  Sargent.  Wilson  &  H inkle 
gave  $500  and  Mr.  Shield's  gift  of  500  volumes 
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was  completed,  though  there  was  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  the  last  200  volumes  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  cases  to  receive  them. 

Mr.  Poor  died  suddenly  early  in  i860  and 
Lewis  Freeman  was  elected  his  successor.  Mr. 
Freeman's  first  report,  dated  June  30,  1866. 
shows  that  the  library  exhibited  signs  of  decay. 
This  is  hardly  a  matter  for  surprise,  considering 
the  short  commons  of  the  preceding  years  and 
the  location  of  Cincinnati  so  near  the  seat  of  war. 
There  was,  however,  a  spirit  of  revival  in  the 
air.  for  which  the  public  is  indebted  to  the 
library  committee  of  that  day.  Of  this  commit- 
tee. Rev.  J.  M.  Walden  was  chairman  and  the 
other  members  were  J.  F.  Irwin,  H.  Eckel,  Rob- 
ert Brown.  Jr..  and  T.  L.  harper.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  librarian,  donations  amount- 
ing to  $4.760. 15  were  procured,  to  lie  used  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  the  donors  being  Sar- 
gent, Wilson  &•  II inkle.  $1,000;  Lane  &  Bodley. 
$500;  I.arz  Anderson.  $500;  and  Robert  Clarke 
«\  Company,  who  remitted  a  debt  of  $48,3  80  and 
donated  S100.  Mrs.  Sarah  Lewis  bequeathed 
$5,000  and  Mr.  Shield  prepared  a  second  valuable 
collection.  The  entire  donations  to  the  library 
amounted  to  about  $10,000. 

It  was  evident  that  the  library  could  not  de- 
pend for  sufficient  income  upon  the  liberality  of 
a  few  individuals.  Hie  chief  hope  lay  in  such 
legislation  as  would  restore  the  tax  or  its  equiva- 
lent This  legislation  was  secured  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Rev.  John  M.  Walden. 
In  an  act  passed  March  18.  1867,  the  city  was 
empowered  1o  assess  one-tcrUh  of  a  mill  for  the 
maintenance  of  tin  Public  Library.  This  gav:- 
the  library  an  independent  income  of  over  $13.- 
000.  A  month  later.  April  .3rd.  a  second  act 
was  passed  authorizing  the  Roard  of  Education 
to  constitute  a  board  of  seven  managers  for  the 
Public  Library,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education  lo  be  one  of  these.  In  July  the  first 
board  of  managers  was  appointed  and  the 
library  received  the  name  of  "The  Public  Li- 
brary of  Cincinnati."  Earlier  it  bad  been  known 
as  "The  Ohio  School  Library"  and  "The  Public 
and  School  Library  of  Cincinnati."  That  year 
more  than  4.000  volumes  were  added  to  the  col- 
lection bv  purchase,  embracing  the  private  library 
of  W.  T  Coggeshall  and  a  good  collection  of 
(ierman  books. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1868.  a  committee  ap- 
)w<inted  by  the  I'.oard  of  Education,  to  consider 
the  location  and  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
Public  Library,  held  its  first  meeting  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  half-finished  Handy  Opera 
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Mouse,  which  was  about  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction.  This  property  was  purchased  by  the 
city  for  the  sum  of  $83,000,  and  plans  for  con- 
verting it  into  a  library  were  prepared  by  James 
\V.  McLaughlin.  Early  in  1869  Mr.  Freeman 
resigned  and  W.  F.  Poole,  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum, was  elected  librarian.  Mr.  Poole  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  November  5th.  The  front 
part  of  the  new  library  building  being  ready  for 
occupancy,  the  books  were  removed  from  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  rooms  and  the  new  apart- 
ments were  opened  to  the  public  December  9. 

1870.  The  total  number  of  volumes  was  30.799, 
exclusive  of  the  books  of  the  Theological  and 
Religious  Library  3.291.  which  had  con- 
tinued ever  since  on  deposit.  The  Mechanics' 
Institute  Library  was  left  with  the  flourishing 
institution,  which  had  created  it.     In  March. 

1871,  the  Public  Library  was  opened  for  Sunday 
use  and  in  the  following  year  the  art  rooms  were 
opened.  During  the  year  1872-73  the  trustees 
of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  deposited  their  med- 
ical library  but  this  was  afterwards  withdrawn. 
Late  in  1873  Mr.  Poole  resigned  to  take  charge 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  and  Uev.  Thomas 
Yickers  was  elected  in  his  stead  December  1. 
1873.  The  main  hall  of  the  new  building  was 
opened  February  25,  1874.  On  March  17,  1874. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey  placed  in  charge  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  his  private  medical  collection  of 
3.513  volumes. 

As  one  of  the  components  of  the  Public 
Library  reference  max  here  be  made  to  the 
Theological  and  Religious  Library,  which  took 
shaix:  at  a  preliminary  meeting  held  <  ktobcr  13. 
]8h2.  The  organization  was  completed  Febru- 
ary 24.  1863.  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  then  on  Fourth  street  be- 
tween Vine  and  Race.  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer  pre- 
siding, and  Rev.  (Bishop)  John  M.  Walden  act- 
ing as  recording  secretary.  ( )n  March  10th  the 
first  board  of  directors  was  elected  and  on  the 
1 2th  of  November  the  reading  room  was  for- 
mally opened  in  what  was  known  as  Mitchell's 
Building  on  Fourth  street  between  Walnut  and 
Vine.  Bv  1870.  after  an  expensive  experience 
in  keeping  the  library  open  for  circulation,  an 
offer  made  by  the  Public  Library  Board  was 
accepted  and  the  Ixjoks  were  deposited  in  the 
then  newly  opened  building  of  the  Public  Library 
on  Vine  street.  The  funds  of  the  association 
have  accumulated  somewhat  in  the  forty  odd 
vears  of  its  existence.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  takes  place  in  March  and  its  af- 
fairs arc  administered  by  a  board  of  directors 


at  present  consisting  of  George  K.  Bartholomew, 
William  J.  Breed."  D.  L.  Bishop,  N.  D.  C. 
Hodges  (recording  secretary),  William  B.  Mcl- 
ish  (treasurer).  Davis  S.  Scharf,  Charles  H. 
Snedeker.  George  A.  Thayer  (president)  and 
Bishop  John  M.  Waldeu.  George  K.  Day,  D.  D., 
at  one  time  president  of  Lane  Seminary  and 
later  connected  with  Yale  College,  was  a  prime 
mover  in  forming  this  library. 

The  newspaper  room  of  the  Public  Library 
was  opened  January  1,  1875,  and  the  same  year 
the  library  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  was  with- 
drawn. On  June  10,  1879,  a  branch  was  started 
in  Cumminsville  with  some  5,000  volumes  on 
the  shelves,  The  expenses  for  rent,  fuel  and 
light  were  covered  bv  subscription.  Timothy 
Kirby,  an  old  resident  of  Cumminsville.  left  a 
bequest  of  $15,000  to  the  library,  but,  owing  to 
a  contest,  this  was  reduced  to  $12,000  when  paid 
to  the  board.  In  September,  1878,  Mr.  Yickcrs 
had  been  appointed  rector  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  for  a  time  he  attempted  to  per- 
form supervisory  duties  as  librarian  also  at  a 
reduced  salary.  This  plan  did  not  commend 
itself  to  the  lx>ard  and  Mr.  Yickers  resigned 
and  was  succeeded.  January  1.  1880.  as  librarian 
by  Chester  W.  Merrill.  Mr.  Merrill's  first  re- 
port is  dated  July  1.  1880.  and  refers  to  the 
opening  of  a  second  branch  in  Columbia.  De- 
cember. 30.  1870.  In  1882  the  branch  library 
at  Cumminsville  was  closed  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  lxx>ks  were  returned 
to  the  main  library.  Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey  died 
August  2.  1882.  bequeathing  the  Mussey  Med- 
ical and  Scientific  Library  to  the  Public  Library 
— a  collection  of  9,422  volumes  and  pamphlets. 
The  Columbia  branch  was  closed  May  t,  1884. 
On  September  27.  1886.  A.  W.  Whelpley  was 
elected  Mr.  Merrill's  successor. 

The  suggestion  of  Librarian  Merrill  in  his 
la>t  report  and  the  suggestions  of  Presidents 
King  and  Ferry  of  earlier  date  finally  bore  fruit 
in  the  passage  on  April  30,  180,1,  of  a  revised 
act  providing  for  the  management  of  the  library. 
Cnder  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  directors 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  elected  two  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  the  I'nion  Board  of  High 
Schools  two  and  the  Board  of  Education  two. 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  con- 
tinuing t'x-tiftkio  a  member.  Cn fortunately  this 
act  did  not  go  far  enough  in  the  changes  of  man- 
agement in  that  it  did  not  give  the  board  anv 
power  over  the  funds:  it  simplv  prevented  the 
Board  of  Education  from  electing  its  own  mem- 
bers as  members  of  the  Library   Board;  the 
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Hoard  of  Education  still  controlled  the  disburse- 
ments. 

I'be  first  hoard  tinder  tin-  new  act  consisted 
of  J.  K.  Sayler.  \V.  T.  Porter.  K.  H.  West,  W. 
A.  Hopkins.  A.  Pluemmcr.  |.  II.  Charles  Smith 
ami  William  Rendigs,  president  of  the  Hoard  of 
Education.  In  May,  1K07.  renewed  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  legislation  which  would  give  to 
the  L  ibrary  Hoard  full  control.  Hon.  William 
J.  ( >'Xeil  was  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  County 
delegation  at  that  time  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  lmard  of  managers  of  the  library.  He 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject  and 
consented  to  introduce  a  bill.  There  was  at 
first  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Hoard  of  Edu- 
cation, but  on  its  being  shown  that  the  Hoard 
of  Education  would  be  relieved  of  the  expenses 
of  the  library,  amounting  to  more  than  $4O.tx)0, 
this  opposition  was  withdrawn  and  the  act  un- 
der which  the  library  is  now  administered  was 
passed.  The  privileges  of  the  library  were  at 
once  extended  to  all  residents  of  Hamilton 
County,  the  tax  levy  !>eing  extended  over  the 
whole  county.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
method  of  appointing  the  library  trustees,  ex- 
cept that  the  seventh  member  instead  of  being 
a  member  of  the  School  Hoard  was  to  be  named 
bv  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
James  A.  drcen  was  the  nominee  of  the  judges 
and  took  the  place  on  the  l>oard  formerly  held 
by  the  president  of  the  lWnird  of  Education.  In 
Time.  1X9S,  the  board  reorganized  under  the  new- 
law,  electing  W.  T.  Porter,  president:  Thomas 
P.  White,  vice-president:  L.  L.  Sadler,  treasurer, 
and  James  A.  (ireen.  secretary. 

At  once  the  board  began  to  consider  questions 
looking  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
the  library  which  had  long  been  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion but  which  now.  for  the  first  time,  they 
were  in  a  position  to  carry  into  effect,  having 
not  only  the  responsibility  of  the  library  man- 
agement but  also  the  power  to  act  in  accordance 
with  their  best  judgment.  The  trustees  were 
not  content  with  the  circumscribed  view  they 
had  heretofore  Ik-iu  compelled  to  take.  If  any- 
thing was  to  Ik-  found  which  was  better  than  the 
method  in  vogue  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Li- 
brary they  were  ready  to  adopt  it.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  board  and  the  librarian  were  direct- 
ed to  attend  the  annual  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  held  at  l.akewood.  Xcw 
Jersey,  July  5-10.  To  that  conference  and  the 
insight  into  library  work  and  library  methods 
which  it  gave,  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  of 


to-day  owes  much  of  the  progress  it  has  made 
in  recent  years. 

Inspired  by  the  reports  brought  to  them  by 
their  president  ami  librarian,  the  trustees  deter- 
mined ujKin  an  inspection  trip  to  the  principal 
libraries  of  the  East  and  on  August  23rd  Presi- 
dent Porter  and  Messrs.  Sadler.  West,  Hopkins. 
Mithoefer  and  Librarian  Whclpley  started  on  a 
journey  of  investigation  to  the  libraries  of  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo,  Boston.  Lowell,  Newark,  New 
York.  Washington  and  Pittsburg.  The  thanks 
of  the  hoard  were  later  extended  to  Mel- 
ville E.  Ingalls,  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati. 
Chicago  K  St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  and 
W.  W.  PealMxly,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company,  for  favors  granted  in  the  matter 
of  transportation.  As  a  result,  changes  were 
intnxluced  in  th-,-  charging  system  which  facili- 
tated the  obtaining  of  books  by  readers.  There 
was  a  reform  in  the  methods  of  cataloguing  and 
it  was  resolved  to  open  a  children's  room. 

The  law  of  1898  required  the  trustees  to  es- 
tablish in  the  city  and  throughout  the  county 
delivery  stations  and  they  wished  to  learn  of  the 
practical  workings  of  such  stations  wherever  in 
use-.  In  January.  1899.  the  board  instructed  the 
committee  on  branch  libraries  and  delivery  sta- 
tions, consisting  of  Messrs.  White  and  Hopkins 
and  President  Porter  (who  went  in  place  of 
Mr.  West  of  the  committee)  to  visit  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago.  Later  in  the  year  Mr.  Hopkins 
spent  a  week  in  Chicago  thoroughly  posting  him- 
self in  the  details  of  the  delivery  system  and 
on  his  return  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Delivery  Stations  Department.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins was  succeeded  October  5,  1899,  as  trustee, 
by  Henry  Datuiger.  On  June  10.  1899,  the  sta- 
tions were  put  in  operation.  The  same  year  the 
trustees  determined  to  begin  a  dictionary  card 
catalogue  and  Miss  Laura  Smith,  of  the  Xew 
York  State  Library  School,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  work  with  trained  assistants  from  the 
library  school. 

On  February  19,  n/x>.  Mr.  Whclpley.  the 
librarian,  died  at  his  home  in  Clifton.  On' April 
>ntb  the  board  chose  as  Mr.  Whclpley 's  succes- 
sor X.  D.  C,  Hodges,  who  at  that  time  was  in 
the  library  of  Harvard  Cniversity.  Mr.  Hodges 
entered  on  his  duties  on  May  II.  1900.  The 
children's  room,  to  which  Mr.  Whclpley  had 
given  much  thought,  was  opened  a  few  days 
later. 

The  policy  of  removing  the  barriers  between 
the  readers  and  the  books  was  promptly  entered 
uiHiu     On  the  11th  of  May.  h/to.  there  were 
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no  books  on  open  shelves.  I'.y  the  end  of  June 
an  open  reference  collection  of  1,500  volumes 
had  been  placed  in  the  main  reference  room.  In 
the  summer  a1>out  1,800  volumes  fur  circulation 
were  placed  on  open  shelves  in  the  delivery 
room.  At  this  time  (March.  1003)  there  arc 
on  oj>en  shelves  in  the  different  departments 
more  than  50.000  volumes. 

In  1900  Cincinnati  was  doing  nothing  for  the 
intellectual  needs  of  the  blind.  Those  who  were 
indigent  were  given  a  home  at  the  Infirmary 
and  a  pension  was  allowed  those  requiring  it. 
During  the  summer  of  lycx)  Miss  Georgia 
Trader  called  upon  the  librarian  to  urge  that 
the  claims  of  the  blind  might  Ik*  recognized.  As 
work  of  this  kind  would  appeal  to  the  philan- 
thropic citizens,  it  seemed  best  to  delay  the  pur- 
chase of  books  in  embossed  characters  until 
money  for  the  purj>ose  could  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription ;  but  there  was  one  thing  that  could 
be  done  at  once,  which  was  to  start  courses  of 
readings  by  volunteers.  No  difficulty  was  en- 
countered, the  first  course  of  readings  beginning 
on  October  12th.  There  are  now  six  regular 
readings  given  each  week;  Miss  Trader  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Florence  Trader,  give  instructions 
to  the  blind  in  reading  and  writing:  sj>ccial  en- 
tertainments are  given  once  a  month  by  volun- 
teers and  there  are  others  who  give  their  serv- 
ices as  guides  or  visitors.  Miss  Trader  has  been 
so  successful  that  William  A.  Procter  has  just 
purchased  (March.  1903)  the  l.'ary  homestead. 
College  Hill,  as  a  home  for  the  poor  blind. 
There  are  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  650 
books  in  raised  characters. 

There  are  in  Hamilton  County  many  women's 
clubs  and.  for  three  years  special  reading  lists 
have  been  prepared  on  the  programs  of  these 
clubs  to  aid  the  meml>crs  in  the  preparation  of 
their  papers.  Last  year  these  reading  lists  cov- 
ered the  programs  of  44  clubs  and  the  "'Club 
Corner"  was  visited  during  the  year  by  more 
than  2,000  chih  members. 

There  are  now  41  delivery  stations  in  different 
pails  of  the  county,  six  of  which  are  branch 
libraries,  having  previously  l)ccn  village  libraries 
but  absorbed  by  the  Public  Library  of  Cincin- 
nati under  the  act  of  1898.  'These  branches  are 
located  at  Harrison,  Hartwell,  Lockland,  Madi- 
sonville.  Pleasant  Kidge  and  Wyoming.  There 
are  20  traveling  lihraries  of  60  to  70  volumes 
each  in  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  county, 
which  could  not  Ik-  served  properly  by  the  de- 
livery station  method.  There  are  36  traveling 
libraries  in  the  tire  engine  houses  of  the  city  and 


]  15  home  libraries  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
I  city. 

An  April  9,  1902.  a  letter  was  received  from 
Andrew.  Carnegie  stating  that  he  would  give 
$180,000  on  his  usual  terms  for  the  erection  of 

(  six  branch  libraries  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

!  An  act  was  promptly  passed  by  the  Legislature 

!  enabling  the  board  of  trustees  to  accept  this  gift 
and  comply  with  its  conditions  but  this  act  was 

•  later  declared  unconstitutional  bv  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State. 

The  library  now  numbers  more  than  230.000 
bound  volumes  and  more  than  44.000  pamphlets. 
There  are  44,095  registered  borrowers  and  the 
circulation  for  the  year  1902  was  757.504.  What 
is  even  more  important,  from  500  to  1,000  per- 
sons a  day  enter  the  main  building  to  use  the 
l>ooks  in  the  various  reference  departments  and 
to  receive  assistance  from  the  many  reference 
librarians.  In  addition  to  the  art  department, 
there  is  a  general  reference  room  and  a  special 
reference  room  devoted  to  science,  especially  ap- 
plied sciences  bearing  on  the  various  manufactur- 
ing industries.  This  last  room  is  visited  each  day 
by  several  hundred  people — manufacturers,  ar- 
tisans, chemists  and  other  experts,  and  the  pat- 
ent attorneys  and  inventors.    (April.  1903.) 

THE   CINCINNATI    LAW  LUSRAHY. 

Ill  1834  a  special  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  incorporation  of 
a  Cincinnati  Law  Library.  The  incorporators 
were  among  the  most  prominent  lawyers.  They 
were  John  C.  Wright,  John  M.  Goodcnow. 
Henrv  Starr.  Edward  King.  Crafts  J.  Wright. 
Edward  Woodruff,  Jacob  W.  Piatt,  E.  D.  Mans- 
field, O.  M.  Mitchel.  John  Frazer,  Talbot  J  ones, 
S.  Yorke  At  Lee.  W.  H.  Harrison.  Jr..  M.  Mc- 
Lean, W.  H.  StickiH  V.  Cliarles  P.  Drake,  James 
II.  Perkins.  M.  T.  Howe,  John  G.  Wortbington. 
James  F.  Conover  and  Daniel  J.  Casswell.  Noth- 
ing was  done  at  the  time  to  bring  about  the  pur- 
pose of  ibis  organization  and  the  scheme  slum- 
bered until  1840. 

W.  S.  Scarborough  in  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Cincinnati  Law  Library  Association 
in  1875  gives  a  history  of  this  institution.  In 
1846  when  the  city  had  a  population  of  almost 
100,000  the  bar  numbered  not  less  than  125  mem- 
bers. The  location  of  the  Court  House  was  then 
more  inconvenient  than  at  present.  Some  few 
law  offices  were  in  this  neighborhood  but  most 
were  on  Third  between  Sycamore  and  Walnut, 
while  several  were  south  of  Pearl  on  Main,  Co- 
lumbia and  Front.    The  offices  of  Storcr  and 
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(.vwnnc  for  instance  were  mi  the  wot  side  of 
Main  between  IVarl  and  Second  and  those  of 
(  liar  If-  |-<i\  <rn  tin-  northeast  corner  of  Main 
and  Columbia.  T.  D.  Lincoln's  office  remained 
a  hide  to  the  ea-t  on  Columbia  street  until  1K05. 
The  lawyers  of  that  time  were  not  all  great  book- 
nuii  and  there  was  no  large  library  in  the  city. 
The  bar  was,  however,  conspicuous  for  Us  abtl- 
H \.  Judges  1  (timet  and  Wright  as  well  as 
Nathaniel  W  right  and  Henry  Starr  had  retired 
from  active  practice.  Judge  T.-tc  had  left  the 
IhucIi  of  the  Superior  Court,  where  at  that  time 
presided  Judge  Coffin.  Salmon  1'.  Chase,  Tim- 
othv  Walker,  <  >.  M.  S|Kiuer.  ( ihol-on  and  Slor- 
er  a-  well  a-  T.  I.  Strait  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
ScarlM>roui:h  as  U-in^;  at  that  time  in  active 
practice.  <  nlicr-  mentioned  were  lUnjamin  1!. 
1  e--t ii.leii.  bud. m  A.  I'liLih.  C.  1..  Telford,  A. 
K.  Cwynnc,  T.  M.  kc\,  W  illiam  R.  Morris  and 
Daniel  Can  Mat  re.  Hie  bar  uncling  In  Id  in 
the  old  Superior  Court  room  jn  iS.jfi  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
W  itlianY  R.  Morris.  Daniel  Van  Matre,  W.  M. 
Corn.  Alphotts. »  Taft  and  <  ieorge  1..  Pugh  to 
rai-e  nionev  for  a  law  library.  A  paper  was 
drawn  up  bv  Mr.  Morris  which  was  circulated 
lor  vijjnatuns.  It  is  -aid  that  Judge  Caldwell 
at  that  lime  wa-  considering  an  important  case 
for  which  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  the  author - 
•tu-s  he  des-jred.  This  stimulated  him  to  ass.v- 
ciate  hitnsclf  with  Mr.  Pugh  and  ihe  two  made 
a  tour  of  the  bar  and  obtained  a  gnat  many 
signatures.  The  li-l  of  signatures  i-  a-  follows 
and  constitute-  a  pretty  fair  directory  of  the 
l>ar  at  that  time:  W.  K.  Morris.  \.  R.  Rair- 
deii.  Andrew  Mc.Mtckcn.  Daniel  \  an  Matre.  C 
!•  Pugh.  W.  M.  (  orrv,  R.  W.  Kiis,ell.  John  A 
l  ■■]  litis.  I 'at.  Mc<  iroarty ,  William  I'.irney.  R.  I!. 
Warden,  R.  11.  Stone,  v  has.  S.  I'.rvant  (on 
eoti<!ition  that  the  library  Ik-  at  the  Court 
Hon-,  ).  P.  ('.  Roll.  I..  M.  Cwynnc.  W.  I'..  Cald- 
well. M.  N.  Mcl  ean.  V.  Kenua.  Henry  II.  Cood- 
uian.  Win.  Rankin.  Jr..  lOlward  W'ootlnitT. 
W.  I".  ]'.ra<lbur\  W.  Crcctic.  I,  H.  Jones,  I'.enj. 
1*.  10  --i  nden.  Danl  I'arkhurst,  T.  D.  Lincoln, 
l  iter  /mn,  Sam  M  Hart.  Adam  Hodge.  J.Jm 
I.  Miner.  Stanley  Matthews,  (has  l  o\.  S 
bale-.  |".  P  Norton.  A  \.  Rid.lle.  A. 
K  t.wvnne.  I"  Hall.  lb.  I.  Strait.  |ohn 
Kebler.  J.  I.  Scott,  la-.  1'"  l|,.lo>niK;.  C 
I*.  James.  W'illiatv  John-ton.  T.  Walker.  K  Har- 
rington. P  I.  Rue. Jacob  1 '.timet.  $50  1  by  Daniel 
\  .m  Matre.  a-  a  donation,  and  ti«  •!  suhserilH'd  as 
a  nieitilKTi.  1 01  ward  I'.  (  ranch.  T.  C  H.  Smith. 
H.  I"   Caincs.  <  »liver  Rrown,  John  M.  I.eavitt. 


111.  I  Callaghcr.  Jordan  A.  Pugh.  Alphonso 
Taft.  S.  I',  (  base.  Win.  IV  Melleu.  M.  M.  Spen- 
cer, t  has.  L.  Telford,  W.  S.  Crocsbeck,  R.  King, 
Thomas  M.  Key,  \.  (1.  Pendleton,  Ceo.  11.  Pen- 
dleton. Charles  Anderson.  Larz  Anderson. 
M.  •Comstock.  James  Riley,  John  JollifTe, 
Henry  Rocdler,  T.  Kassford,  KIm-u  H.  Rcedcr, 
J.  l'.uniet.  Jr..  C.  I'.  Demp-ey.  A.  R.  Duttoti. 
Tal!x>t  Jones.  P.  S.  Haines,  Ceo.  II.  Hilton.  A. 
»..  W.  C  arter.  T.  C.  Mitchell,  Win.  T.  horresi, 
C.  W  .  Crames.  W  .  Y.  <  iho|«>n.  Edmund  Pendle- 
ton. John  W.  \pplcgatc,  Joshua  H.  Rates,  15. 
Siorer,  David  Ouinn.  John  P.rough,  John  R. 
Mitorinan.  J.  Ira/cr.  Ceo.  W.  Allen.  K.  J.  Henry, 
J.  11.  l  eitton.  R.  M.  (  orw  ine,  J.  T.  Crapscy, 
John  l..  Douglass.  I.  H.  CIcuiukt.  L.  P.  Jus- 
tice. <  'ha-.  D.  Drake,  las.  I-'.  Meline.  Ira  1). 
Trench.  lOlward  Mills  and  M.  II.  Tilden. 

In  January.  1 the  committee  had  pur- 
chased books  1,1  the  amount  of  $1.40x1  principally 
through  the  leading  law  l>ookscllcrs  of  the  time. 
Derby.  Rradley  \  C<in]»,inv.  Shortly  afterwards 
they  purchased  a  large  hinikcase  which  would 
hold  several  hundred  volumes  which  was  placed 
in  the  court  room  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court. 
I'.ernard  Rradley  was  elected  as  librarian.  The 
subscribers  incorporated  themselves  in  the  spring 
of  1S47  and  in  June  the  first  meeting  of  the 
association  was  held.  Twenty-four  inemliers 
were  present.  \.  \.  Riddle  presided  and  R.  P.. 
1  Warden  acted  as  secretary.  The  meeting  elect- 
ed as  trustees  of  the  library  :  W.  R.  Morris. 
Daniel  Van  Matre,  I  >.  M.  S[>enccr,  Alphonso 
T  aft.  Jordan  A.  Pugh  and  R  P..  Warden.  Mor- 
ris Ucame  the  first  president  of  the  association 
and  remained  -o  for  some  years.  Judge  Walker 
succeeded  Jordan  A.  I 'ugh  a-  trustee  in  1H4K. 
as  the  latter  hail  removed  to  NO  w  (  IrK  ans.  Rrad- 
ley was  -ucceeded  as  librarian  in  November. 
iSjK.  by  A.  \.  Pruden.  who  held  the  office  until 
the  burning  of  the  Conn  House  in  the  sumnier 
of  1 S j< >.  In  the  fall  Joseph  McDougal  Ucame 
librarian  and  held  the  office  until  John  Rradley 
was  appiintcd  to  succeed  him  on  Decctnlier  1. 
]S;o.  In  1851  \.  1".  (iwynne.  Jacob  P.urnet,  Jr.. 
Uti in-  King.  Th.ima-  C.  Mitcheil  and  Ccorge 
P.  Pugh  wen  Heeled  trustees  ami  Peter  /inn 
liecuuc  clerk.  (iwynne  became  the  president. 
I  king,  vice-president  and  Pugh.  treasurer.  The 
I  last  named  was,  however,  too  much  engaged  with 
I  In-  dntie-  as  Attorney  <  .eneral  and  resigned  to 
i  be  succeeded  by  Jacob  P.urnet.  Jr..  afterwards 
j  ludgc  P.urnet,  In  the  burning  of  the  Court 
House  in  iS.)./  most  of  the  b.«.ks  of  the  library 
I  were  saved  and  after  the  fire  the  library  followed 
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the  conns  to  the  four-story  brick  building  of 
James  Wilson  on  the  north  sitle  of  Court  street 
west  of  St.  Clair  alley.  In  this  building  the 
county  offices  were  on  the  second  floor  and  the 
various  court  rooms  of  the  Supreme,  Common 
1'leas.  Superior  and  Commercial  courts  wese  on 
the  third  floor. 

After  the  reorganization  of  the  courts  in  1852, 
rooms  were  engaged  in  the  building  east  which 
was  connected  by  a  bridge  over  an  alley.  The 
library  was  in  the  third  floor  ujion  the  ailey.  It 
contained  at  that  time  1.080  volumes,  of  which 
547  were  Slate  reports,  mainly  from  the  New 
England  and  other  Eastern  States,  and  102 
text-books.  Mr.  Bradley  remained  librarian  un- 
til i8ni  at  which  time  M.  \V.  Myers  was  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  which  position  he  held 
until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1899,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Edwin  (iholson.  Kufus  King  who 
became  vice-president  in  1851  was  made  presi- 
dent in  1855.  which  position  he  retained  until 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1801.  Judson  Harmon 
has  l>een  president  since  that  time.  Thornton  M. 
Ilinkle  has  been  an  officer  since  1872. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire  of  1884,  the  library 
contained  some  14.000  volumes,  all  of  which  with 
the  exception  of  three  charred  remains  of  vol- 
umes were  entirely  consumed.  After  the  fire 
the  memkrs  responded  liberally  with  subscrip- 
tions and  a  new  library  arose  from  the  ruins, 
which  to-day  with  almost  30.000  volumes  is  one  1 
of  the  very  best  law  libraries  in  the  country.    It  | 


is  particularly  rich  in  early  session  laws.  It 
contains  practically  complete  reports  from  every 
English  speaking  country. 

OTIIIIR  1.IURAR1KS. 

The  Law  Library  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals,  located  in  the  Govern- 
ment Building,  is  larger  and  more  conveniently 
housed  than  that  belonging  to  any  other  Federal 
court  in  the  country.  It  contains  about  15.000 
volumes  ami  is  under  the  control  of  the  clerk 
of  the  court.  Frank  ( ).  Love  land,  and  a  librarian. 
Miss  Harriet  Collins.  There  is  also  a  law 
library  of  considerable  pretensions  in  the  Law 
School  Building. 

Another  very  important  library  is  the  Lloyd 
Library  of  Botany  and  Pharmacy.  The  libraries 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  University. 
I^uie  Theological  Seminary.  St.  Xavier  and 
St.  Joseph's  colleges.  Ohio  .Mechanics'  Institute, 
Cincinnati  Hospital  and  of  a  number  of  churches 
are  im|K>rtant. 

A  sketch  of  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Li- 
brary has  been  given  in  an  earlier  chapter.  This 
historic  institution  is  about  to  enter  its  new 
rooms  in  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library 
Building  sk\ -scraper  and  is  expected  to  be  of 
greater  value  and  interest  than  ever  l>efore.  It 
is  a  distinctive  institution  of  the  city  life,  to 
which  much  of  the  development  of  the  commtt- 
I  nit \  is  due. 
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MUSIC  AND  ART. 


Mt-tc    IN    CINCINNATI      THi:   ClNlJINNAII     MUSIC     IIaU.      TlIK    (.'ot.l.RC.K    OK   Ml.MC  -  'I'll  K   ClNOIN  N  A  II 

Sv.mchonv  URc.iiK.srkx  Tin:  Ai-oi.i,,  xm>  Or.-iiki-s  Cm-i^  Music  Scm-.i.s-THK  Dkxiioi- 
MKNT  Aki  T,n  Akl  Mc-ci'm  Tun  Aki  Al  ai-imy -Tin:  Kuukwoom  Pottkrv  Tin: 
Cinoi  vna  ii  Ak  i  Ci.Mr,. 


/«.v  .'iV.vff.   ..'     iW,  ,,r 
b'  i  hi-  day  when  even  tin-  in<  >-t  -n'c.ie  of  all 
nm-ie.  :>  r.lV  vtc.  I  :-w    dr.-  pievatlino  rr:i«' 
'•  •'  l'ii:"<  -•>•.  when  m-malion-  ..f  ho.niitu:  ca'.cn- 

lal'  tr.-ir  -Hide:, I-  In  the  th.oi  i  si  1 1<  Is.  nihil 
-       ir--. -.  •misi  i  1  .111"  :h,ir  ni!:r.lH'is  by  hundred-. 

-"vh,.-;r.:  .  t  a  lunnirctl  men  >  n.vc-sary 
:  ;i   a<K-.jii;itf  ;«t:'.  .ri':.-.nrr  of  a   -\ mpb  mic 
I"  "■  ii-.  i:  :-.  ,pti, ray,  h.  tlu-  n,  w  -  in  look  a:  the 
csv-a.  .V' ,  • .:'  ox  ..r  a  ..a  ii'  HI  V  back.  I  >.  comber 
17.   i,s.»i.  nil' I  read  tlr-  ::i,„!e-i  little  yara-iaph: 
I  >*'•-<■   ,'-:,,n"  .ei :  u  •;  ;m.  ,  i.adaa-  who  He!  tin— ;- 
^  :vi'<  1 1 1  - : " 1    '  i  to  or-;mi,  e  a  Mtioitiy  -oho,,]  will 
:  •I-vav  I.  •  o  .v.vi  in-  al  die  0  ana  -In  11  - l-  to  morrow 
' - '■ '  1 1  ■  1 1 .mi  can-IU-  ■■l;1i:.  a,  i-       proposed  1,,  have 
^:  i4i"w\      I''  "-''  who  have  l  k-  will  i.I-.mm  brni" 

ill,  !!'." 

I  I""-  1  -  the  iav,  id  of  1  irMiimal  i'.-  in  -1  -up 
in   tir.'vir:  I  education.     Whether  Ibe  do-ire  foV 

''A  k  dye  came   io  ,n,  1  ,,t'i  imp  ami  iad.es 

til-  niM-'vi  .>  <:r  1 1 .  ••:  t!.r  -  uodati,  hi-  ..i  h  :i.-w]v 

u '''I  '-'I'iiny  0I1,  1  teach,  r  1-  n,  ■•  a-  imp.  ,r- 
lai  1  a-  die  iha:  tin  need  :•  a  .,„•:»  -nab.  -,x  :o 
ih,  a  r>  camiced 

I  ;>  1"  tills  lanr  :1k-  mn-lC  l)a  1,  do  from  that 
e  ■!!-■.■,  m-|  v,  hh  ;ii  -i  ll.  ,  ,1  ;',  ,,  ,am:-  am  started 
ill  v  am  1  •»•!*;•.•  v,  la.  en  pma  ]s  {-,  ,m  ai  h\  hlnal 
S'  mi  a  a  -       llti  . ,-  I  tail  Von    n-  ■  concerted  ::i- o  c 


ai-:;iuinau  a-  In-  'aKait-  or  .ability  dictated  ami 
pnvatrlv  oaw  to  hi>  liui,.-  ,a>tt.riv  of  friends  the 
hein  l.t  ol  In-  liiiiiinl  anamiiieiit-. 

(  'i'1-  "I  :be  iin;-l  note,!  ,,f  tlie-t-  earl\-  ti<!illeis 
u,i-  'I'horia-  Kcam-ih.  a  Srotebman  'bv  birth, 
'.v'io  Kiu:a.LM-.aivd  to  (  "iiieintiau  in  the  -;»;  -il<  of 
1-^,1  and  lat.-r  rtled  peraiane'ili^  in  the  hamlet 
dial  afn  rnaial-  Inaame  I  ovm-toii.  The  fcrr\ 
■hat  tiii-d  lieiweeu  hi-  1'ome  and  tin-  t  inemnati 
-ide  v.a-  aK\a\-  known  a-  'd\emnd\ 's  I'crrv." 
\  ilKmirai-laal  Scoteb  traveler.  John  Meii-h. 
visitino-  lure  :,i  .^eptenilHir.  3 S I  1 .  ealled  ti])on 
kemna'iv  and  1:1  ..-tie  of  hi-  volumes  relate-  an 
an-id,  nl  ;ha(  happoned  in  the  Kentnel.:y  h,  .me 
vvli'.j   lie  v.a-  a  °;ie-'  : 

_  'lU'foie  we  had  ima-hed  onr  breakfast.  Mr. 
Keaiv  dv  drew  a  liddl,  fri  in  the  box,  :ln,|  ^ruek 
■  |>  the  tiinr  ,,i  dv'othmi::,-liie's  kotit.'  lb  placed 
:n  the  true  Id'ohland  sl\le.  and  I  ,-onld  not  s'toji 
I"  fini.-h  m.  bieal.ia--.  but  -'aned  v.]>  and.  danced 
l-N-  v'-.anM-,.  w  -  I  he  old  man  wai-  dehtdil ed  and 
-avored  n-  with  a  -raat  manv  Scotch  air-.  When 
!-•"!  do« (In-  hdd:,.-,  1  10.  ,|<  'n  up  and  cuiu- 
m,  raa-d  in  aa  mtii.  plasm^  -ome  new  -trath- 
-l'ov-  that  he  had  ma  heard  boiore.  but  be  knew 
l''i  -I.irit  ''f  tliea,  mil  wall,  and  la  also  L.'.ne  tt> 
Sharlnw-.  'ioupitio  |)au|,,  l,,M|lti-  ;ti1K,jt  J,,, 

wa-  well  -ti ai.a,,  11  in  w-ars.  lie  u<\\  plaved  a 
immia  i  ,,f  air-,  all  >eott-:di,  ,ai  a  whistle." 

1  h'1  A>v  of  Scjtti  mlv.  r.    iSm.  contains  t%vo 
of   im-eh    loot,;    historical    nnp<irl ane.-  in 
'•'    " ;l  '-loin,  a  llntc,  accr.J-.on.  or  o-.lur     1  hat    the;,    |ir-t   record    the   name-   of  the  indi- 


IV  :  lit  f, 
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a  oi-:-ai  :a  1T.1I  cnknia. 
-PaiLh;   with  Inm   I,.  his 
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vitluals  who   were   connected  with   the  early 
musical  undertakings  of  the  city. 

A  Mr.  McLean,  butcher,  public  officer  and 
singing  master  advertises  that  he  will  open  a 
singing  school  for  all  persons  who  wish  to  be- 
come members,  at  the  honorarium  of  one  dollar 
each  for  13  nights,  or  two  dollars  per  quarter, 
"subscribers  to  find,  their  own  w<xmI  and  can- 
dles." 

The  second  notice  is  that  of  the  first  operatic 
performance.  Who  the  participants  were  or  by 
whom  the  opera  or  operetta,  was  evidently  of 
no  importance  to  the  managers,  as  their  whole 
energies  seem  to  have  been  bent  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  subscription  list.  So  meagre  is  the 
detailed  information  that  there  is  not  even  a 
record  of  the  name  of  the  hall  wherein  the  per- 
formance was  given.  The  announcement  in  the 
Spy  refers  only  to  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
the  subscription:  "Subscribers  will  receive  their 
tickets  of  admission  by  applying  to  Mr.  Kil- 
gorc.  Subscriptions  not  yet  paid  will  be  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Seamans.  Tickets  cannot  be 
granted  to  subscribers  who  have  not  paid.  The 
managers  regret  that  they  have  not  had  it  in 
their  power  to  present  tlie  subscription  list  as 
generally  as  they  wished.  Such  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, therefore,  as  are  desirous  of  subscribing 
are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  Mr. 
Seamans." 

Although  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  oper- 
atic performance  was  given  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  started  the  singing  school  the 
vear  before  or  those  connected  with  Mr,  Mc- 
Lean's school,  there  are  no  facts  definite  enough 
to  establish  more  than  the  suggestions  of  such 
a  promise.  In  November  of  this  same  year,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Cincinnati  Theatre,  an 
original  song  composed  for  the  occasion  was 
sung  during  the  interlude  between  the  acts  hv 
a  member  of  the  company. 

Aside  from  tluse  few  entertainments  and  the 
music  furnished  by  the  band  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton there  is  no  record  of  anything  else  of  im- 
j>ortance  occurring  in  ihe  decade  that  followed, 
ending  with  the  year  1810. 

Klauprecht.  in  his  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
makes  special  comment  upon  the  excellence  of  ; 
the    fort   band  with   its   German   and    French  , 
musicians. 

Life  at  the  fort  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  was  made  as  yay  as  possible,  un- 
less the  early  chroniclers  possessed  the  modem  j 
dav  journalistic  idea  of  yross  exaggeration,  for  j 
we  read  that  his  sujiorb  barge  with  his  pleasure  ! 


parties  went  up  and  down  the  river,  "accom- 
panied with  the  harmonies  of  Gluck  and  Haydn 
and  the  reports  of  the  champagne  bottles  trans- 
ported the  guests  from  the  wilds  of  the  North- 
west Territory  into  the  Lucullian  feasts  of  the 
Hu  ropea  n  a  r  i  st  oc  racy . " 

The  real  beginning  of  Cincinnati's  musical 
development,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
builded  with  a  security  that  later  led  to  pre- 
eminence in  every  department  of  the  art,  started 
within  some  period  of  the  decade  that  followed, 
— 1810  to  i8-;o.  In  the  light  of  past  and  present 
great  achievements,  such  as  our  Saengerfests, 
May  Festivals,  Symphony  orchestras,  and  institu- 
tions of  learning,  these  insignificant  organiza- 
tions of  nearly  a  century  lxack  cast  very  small 
shadows,  but  small  as  they  now  seem  their 
founders  even  then  had  the  same  conscientious 
zeal  and  high  artistic  ideals  that  have  since 
been  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  city's  musical 
life.  The  departure  of  General  Wilkinson  and 
his  soldiery  to  their  new  headquarters  in  New 
( >rleans  left  the  town  in  the  helpless  state  of 
being  without  a  brass  band  to  enliven  its  occa- 
sions of  festivity.  Possibly  from  lack  of  com- 
petent performers,  the  army  band  was  not  re- 
placed by  a  home  organization  until  the  year 
1814.  Then,  under  the  guise  of  the  Harmonical 
Society,  the  first  brass  band  started  upon  its 
career  of  usefulness.  The  musical  agonies  of 
this  youthful  organization  must  have  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  community  for  on  December 
15,  1815.  only  a  few  months  after  its  rehearsals 
began,  a  local  journal  contained  the  following 
glowing  advertisement : 

MUSICAL  ACADEMY 

at  Mrs.  Hopkins',  opposite  Columbian  lrm.  Main  strict. 
Cincinnati.  lror  teaching  in  a  scientific  and  compre- 
hensive iiuutiKr,  a  scholar  thirteen  tunes  at  least,  in 
cigl.tccn  lcs>ous,  or  no  compensation  will  be  required. 
.11  any  of  the  following  instruments,  viz.: 

Clarinet.  blagotto  or  bassoon, 

Trumpet,  Serpent. 

French  horn.  Fl..golet, 

I'.ngle  horn.  Saebnt. 

Oboe.  !  IindyKiirdy  or  ln-ggar's 

(■rand  oboe  or  voice  lyre. 

■  -.matte.  Violin, 

Trombone.  Violinevllo, 

l-jfe,  Bass  drum. 

Cerman  llnte.  Octave  flute. 
Cymbals,  ele  .  etc  .  etc 

Mi  liary  bands  taught  accurately  and  expeditiously,  on 
a  correct  scale,  on  any  of  the  above  instrument*, 
appropriate  music  by 

Jamks  11  Hoffmann.  P 
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While  we  must  honor  Mr.  Hoffman  for  start- 
ing tin-  first  musical  academy  in  Cincinnati,  we 
must  look  ui>on  his  flamboyantly  announced  cur- 
ricuhiui  with  suspicion.  The  formidable  array 
of  instruments  catalogued  is  quite  beyond  the 
teaching'  capabilities  of  one  man  and  there  is  no 
reason  tor  believing  that  this  academy  possessed 
a  larger  faculty  than  was  represented  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  astute  Mr.  Hotiman.  Hut  it 
is  well  to  know  even  now  thai  teaching  the  bass 
drum  is  an  art.  The  lively  interest  shown  in 
musical  affairs  rctlecled  itself  in  the  publication 
at  this  time  of  two  books  of  tunes  and  anthems. 
Moth  were  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Liberty 
Hall  press.  The  first  entitled  "The  Western 
Harmonist."  by  John  McConnick,  published  in 
1815,  contains  in  the  preface  this  statement :  "The 
author,  having  been  many  years  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  work,  flatters  himself  that  he  will 
Ik-  able  to  furnish  the  different  societies  with  the 
most  useful  tunes  and  anthems." 

The  second  work,  styled  "The  Columbian  Har- 
monist," came  from  the  versatile  pen  of  the 
well  known  author.  Timothy  Flint,  and  appeared 
in  1810.  The  demand  for  such  works  is  mute 
evidence  that  there  existed  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Haydn  Society  singing  bodies  whose 
requirements  made  the  publication  of  these  song 
collections  necessary. 

So  little  is  known,  aside  from  the  mere  fact 
that  it  existed  in  1810.  of  the  musical  society  re- 
ferred to  by  Herr  Klawprecht  in  his  "Chronik" 
as  the  St.  Cecilia,  that  we  will  have  to  start  the 
choral  history  of  the  city  with  the  organization 
of  the  Haydn  Society  some  three  years  later,  in 
i8it>.  This  body  came  into  existence  the  year 
Cincinnati  threw  off  its  infant  clothes  and  re- 
placed them  with  the  garb  required  by  a  full 
tledged  city,  attd  gave  its  first  concert  only  four 
vears  after  the  organization  of  tlie  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  in  Itoston.  Tin's  latter  fact  is  of 
importance  as  showing  how  soon  the  young  city 
manifested  an  interest  in  its  artistic  advance- 
ment as  compared  with  older  cities.  The  pre- 
liminary notice  of  this  first  concert,  as  gleaned 
from  the  pages  of  Liberty  Hull  aiii!  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  is  as  follows  : 

"(  >n  Thursday  evening.  25  of  May,  will  be 
performed  by  the  Haydn  Society  of  this  city,  a 
choice  selection  of  sacred  music,  taken  from  the 
Lock  Hospital.  I'.altimore.  and  other  celebrated 
collections.  Tarts  1  and  II  will  commence  with 
an  appropriate  instrumental  overture.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  concert  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  an  organ  for  the  Fpiscopal  Church, 


Cincinnati.  The  name  of  tin.-  piece  and  other 
particulars  will  be  published  previous  to  per- 
formance.   Uy  order  of  the  Society. 

"X.  M.  Whittemore,  Secretary." 

In  a  subsequent  issue  of  Liberty  Hall  on  the 
day  of  the  concert  the  program  appeared.  It  is 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  student  of  Cin- 
cinnati musical  history  that  we  print  it  in  full. 
Credit  must  be  given  for  the  finding  of  this  valu- 

,  able  relic  to  Frank  F.  Tunison,  who  published  in 
iSSS  iii  •'Presto"  the  only  extended  work  on  the 

1  city's  musical  history  in  existence. 

Part  Fikst. 


Overture, 

Chorus- -"China"   T.  Clarke 

Grand  Chorus— "The  Marvelous  Work"  Haydn 

"Jchova  Speaks"   Holdcn 

Chorus— "Strike  the  Cymbals"  Piiccitta 


Anthem— "Our  Lord  Has  Risen  from  the  Dead," 

Arnold 

Taut  Skconh. 


Overture. 

Chorus— "Jabcz  Prayer"   Jarman 

Overture   T.  Clarke 

Anthem— "O  Praise  the  Lord"  Meinecke 

Poland   Husband 

Chorus— "New  Year  s  Ode"  T.  Clarke 

Chorus—  Hosanna"  (Jregor 

Duett  &  Chorus-  Hail  Judca"   Handel 


The  Sf>y.  before  and  after,  in  its  comments  on 
the  concert  says  :  "  Public  concerts  of  this  descrip- 
tion, although  rather  a  novelty  here,  are  quite 
common  in  Fastern  cities  and  if  well  performed 
never  fail  to  afford  great  pleasure  to  the  audience. 
The  concert  of  the  Haydn  Society  on  Tuesday 
evening  in  Christ  Church,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  has  given  very  general  satisfaction.  In- 
deed, yielding  to  the  delightful  emotions  which 
sacred  harmony  must  excite  even  in  uncultivated 
minds,  none  other  could  Ik*  felt  bv  an  intelligent 
auditory  when,  in  addition  to  the  excellent  selec- 
tion, the  execution  would  have  reflected  credit 
on  our  Fastern  cities,  and  the  melody  in  several 
instances  was  divine.  This  exhibition  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  begin  to 
feel  proud  of  utir  city.  It  is  the  strongest  evi- 
dence we  can  adduce  of  our  advancement  in  those 
embellishments  which  refine  and  harmonize  so 
cietv  and  give  a  zest  to  life.  We  hoj>e  that  another 
opportunity  will  occur  for  a  further  display  of 
the  talents  of  the  Haydn  Society.  For  their  en- 
deavors to  create  ,a  correct  musical  tact  among 
us  they  deserve  our  thanks:  but  when  to  their 
efforts  is  ad  tied  the  disposition  to  aid  the  views 
of  public  charities,  or  the  services  of  the  church, 
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their  claims  to  tlic  most  respectful  attention  and 
applause  rise  to  an  obligation  on  the  com- 
munity." of  especial  interest  at  tliis  concert  was 
the  performance  of  the  chorus,  "The  Marvelous 
Work."  from  Haydn's  "The  Creation."  <  July 
seven  or  eight  years  before  this  "  The  Creation" 
had  had  its  first  complete  performance  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  little  Moravian  town 
of  I  let  Menem,  Pennsylvania,  The  copies  used  in 
Bethlehem  were  afterwards  loaned  to  a  church 
society  in  Philadelphia  for  use  in  1821.  So  the 
Haydn  Society,  in  its  first  concert,  complimented 
its  namesake  and  in  so  doing  not  only  kept  abreast 
of  the  times,  but  undoubtedly  gave  the  first  ren- 
dition of  the  chorus  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  the  Haydn 
Society  in  its  director.  Philibertua  Ratel,  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  recent  l>  arrived  from  Phil- 
adelphia, united  with  his  ability  to  teach  more 
graceful  accomplishments,  such  as  "country 
dances,  cotillions,  hornpipes,  the  minuet  de  la 
coeur  with  the  gavotte,  the  celebrated  gavotte  of 
\  estris.  the  much  admired  shawl  dance. ballet  and 
opera  dancing,  with  a  variety  of  garlands, dances, 
such  as  constitute  exhibit  ions."  that  of  rare 
musicianship.  He  seemed  equath  proficient  as 
soloist  and  director.  At  a  concert  given  in  1820 
by  Mr.  Garner,  the  director  of  two  previous 
operatic  presentations,  Mr.  Ratel  appeared  in 

the  dual  capacity  of  orchestral  director  and  solo- 
ist on  the  clarinet  and  French  tlageolet.  His 
success  in  teaching  orchestral  instruments,  drill- 
ing the  orchestra  and  Haydn  Society  was  proof 
positive  that  the  city  was  fortunate  in  having 
such  a  learned,  practical  man  in  its  formative 
period. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Haydn  Society, 
given  Thursday  evening,  December  19,  1822,  was 
marked  by  vigorous  readings  of  the  great  double 

chorus.  "He  Gave  Them  Hailstones  for  Rain" 
from  Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  "The  Saf- 
fron Tints  of  Mom  Appear." Mozart,  and  "Halle- 
lujah. Amen."  Handel. — choruses  that  demon- 
strate the  artistic  activity  of  both  singers  and  di- 
rector. 

But  the  choral  field  was  not  occupied  by  the 

Haydns  alone.  The  spread  of  musical  interest 
had  in  1810.  the  year  of  the  founding  of  the 
Haydn  Society,  caused  the  formation  of  the 
Episcopal  Singing  Society,  with  Luman  Watson 
as  president    In  1822  was  formed  the  New 

Jerusalem  Singing  Society,  which  met  Saturday 
evenings  at  the  temple,  and  in  1823  the  Kuter- 
pean  Society,  a  concert  by  the  latter  organiza- 


tion being  announced  for  July  18,  1823,  in  the 
Cincinnati  Hotel,  at  early  candle-light. 

An  essay  on  the  city's  earli  musical  life,  read 
before  the  Literary  Club  C4I  November  y,  187Q, 
by  that  indefatigable  chronicler  of  Cincinnati's 
early  history.  II.  A.  Ratterman.  throws  much 
light  upon  the  general  musical  happenings  in  the 
youthful  city. 

The  purely  professional  musician  in  those  days 
was  a  "rara  avis,"  as  there  was  comparatively  so 
little  for  him  to  do  that  following  his  profession 
.done  meant  anything  but  a  life  of  luxury.  As 
a  consequence  most  musicians  and  amateurs  com- 
bined with  their  artistic  life  a  trade  whose  fol- 
lowing would  guarantee  enough  sustenance  to 
allow  art  a  substantial  foundation  to  stand  upon. 
Naturally,  this  resulted  in  a  spirit  of  Bohemian- 
ism  prevailing  in  the  profession.  The  Apollonian 
Society,  a  Ixxly  brought  together  some  time  in 
the  early  "twenties."  called  by  Mr.  Ratterman 
"the  first  musical  club."  deserves  the  name  only 
through  coiut'  -.\.  for  it  was  more  a  band  of 
musical  Bohemians,  who  met  principally  for  the 
social  pleasures  that  such  meetings  bring.  Their 
musical  activity  was  not  of  enough  importance 
to  leave  much  record  of  interest  upon  the  pages 
of  history.  Tile  leading  spirit  and  founder  of 
the  organization  was  Frederick  Amelung,  a 
musician  who  had  some  years  before  migrated 
from  Littsburg,  establishing  his  home  on  Syca- 
more street,  opposite  what  became  later  the  site 
of  the  National  Theatre.  Among  the  interesting 
personalities  who  became  identified  with  the  club 
Were  Martin  Baum,  a  prominent  merchant;  Mons. 

Menessier,  a  distinguished  Parisian  jurist,  who 
had  found  it  necessan  to  follow  the  life  of  a 
pastry  cook:  Albert  von  Stein,  the  builder  of 
Cincinnati's  first  water  works;  Dr.  Carl  Kitter,  a 
candy  maker  in  Lower  Market  street;  I'hilabert 
Ratel.  dancing  master  and  director  of  the  Haydn 
Society:  Augustus  Zcmmcr,  a  Main  street  con- 
fectioner; Edward  II.  Stall,  druggist,  ami  George 
Charters,  piano-maker.  The  Directory  of  1825 
says  that  "this  body  was  organized  about  a  year 
since,  having  for  its  object  the  cultivation  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  It  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  state,  and  consists  of  forty  active  and 
honoran  members  anil  is  supported  by  a  monthly 
tax  on  its  members.  The  officers  arc  a  moder- 
ate >r.  a  Standing  committee  of  three,  a  treasurer 
and  a  secretary."  'The  Apollonians  first  met  in 
the  saloon  of  George  Juppenlatz,  a  baker  on 

Main  street,  but  later  rendezvoused  at  the  Ap- 
ollonian Garden,  kept  by  Kothe  &  Ott,  in  the 
Deer  creek  vallev. 
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George  Charters  was  for  years  the  only  piano- 
maker  the  town  could  l>oas't  ami  he  anil  Adam 
Hurdus,  who  had  in  1810  built  the  first  church 
organ,  were  the  pioneers  in  the  march  of  musical 
industry,  if  in  truth  their  small  efforts  can  be  so 
termed.  I>v  1825  Hurdus  had  a  competitor  in 
Israel  Schooley,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
Virginia,  while  C  harters  had  no  less  than  three 
rivals  in  Krancis  IS.  Garrish.  Aaron  Golden  and 
the  firm  of  Steele  &  (  lark.  A  year  later  the 
"Sign  of  the  Violin"  on  Main  street,  below 
Fourth  street,  told  those  interested  that  John 
Imhoff  had  sheet  music  and  musical  instruments 
for  sale. 

l!ut  we  must  return  to  April,  1825.  when  the 
city  was  in  its  brightest  raiment,  ready  to  receive 
the  great  Lafayette.  The  best  the  community 
could  present  in  every  branch  of  art  ami  industry 
was  placed  before  the  distinguished  Frenchman. 
Music  was  made  a  special  feature  of  the  morning 
parade  ami  the  grand  ball  in  the  evening  given 
in  the  largo  hall  of  Mack's  Cincinnati  Hotel. 
Many  of  the  musicians  in  the  bands  and  orchestra 
were  brought  from  other  places  for  this  occasion, 
among  them  a  young  man.  Joseph  Tosso  by 
name,  who  attracted  universal  attention  for  his 
magnetic  conducting  of  the  orchestra.  Indeed, 
one  chronicler  goes  so  far  as  to  say  he  attracted 
nearly  as  much  attention  as  did  the  illustrious 
Lafayette.  Hut  be  that  as  it  may.  the  youthful 
Mexican  not  long  over  from  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, had  in  him  a  gifted  nature,  and  with  il  the 
dash  and  enthusiasm  of  true  musical  genius. 
Tosso  is  an  interesting  figure  in  local  musical 
history.  Soon  after  his  arrival  from  Ixuiisvillc, 
where  he  had  spent  a  short  time,  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  music  of  the  Female  Academy  on 
Walnut  .street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  and 
in  1835  was  appointed  director  of  the  Musical 
Fund*  Society  Orchestra,  an  organization  based 
on  the  philharmonic  plan,  similar  to  the  orches- 
tras of  New  Vork  and  Itoston.  The  object  of  the 
society,  as  stated  in  the  constitution,  was  "the 
cultivation  of  musical  taste  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  improvement  of  professional  and  ama- 
teur talent,  and  the  establishment  of  a  musical 
academy,  by  means  of  which  pupils  may  be  in- 
structed in  the  theory  and  praclice  of  music." 
The  officers  of  this  institution  in  July.  1835. 
were:  President.  Morgan  Neville:  vice-presi- 
dents. John  P.  Foote  and  Peyton  S.  Syinmes : 
treasurer.  Samuel  F.  Foote:  secretary.  Linden 
Ryder:  librarian.  John  Winter;  managers,  T.  D. 
Carneal.  Herman  Cope.  Nicholas  Longworlh.  1 
William  Price.  M.  P..  Robert  P.nchanan.  Pavid  I 


T.  Pisnev,  Alexander  Flash,  William  Greene,  T. 
Varian.  S.  Wiggins,  W.  G.  W.  Gano.  S.  S.  Smith, 
W  illiam  Yerke.  J.  S.  Armstrong,  Pavid  Benson, 
Mm  W.  Rvan.  (ieorge  Graham,  Jr.,  James  Hall, 
li.  Haines,' C.  S.  Ramsey,  M.  P.,  William  R. 
Foster.  I.  F.  U.  Wood,  Joseph  R.  Fry  and  J.  F. 
Meline;  physicians.  Alban  G.  Smith,  M.  P.,  and 
V.  C.  Marshall,  M.  P.;  counsellors,  Robert  T. 
Lytic  and  Pellamv  Storer. 

I  "'or  the  brief  career  of  this  society  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  there  was  much  enthusiasm  dis- 
played by  the  inl'.uential  memlR-rs  of  its  board. 
Tosso  gave  his  best  efforts  to  the  organization 
and  struggled  hard  to  make  its  career  permanent, 
but  insufficient  support  brought  its  flickering  life 
to  an  end  in  1840. 

In  1830  Tosso  formed  a  partnership  with  a 
Mr.  Douglass  as  "musical  instrument  makers  and 
importers  of  musical  instruments."  Their  shop 
stood  for  many  y  ears  on  the  north  side  of  Fourth 
street,  between  Main  and  Walnut  streets. 

From  a  present  day  consideration  of  Mrs. 
Trollope's  much  discussed  impressions  of  the 
Cincinnati  of  1830.  it  is  best  to  be  charitable  and 
remember  that  managers  of  orienlal  bazaars  base 
their  views  generally  upon  the  amount  of  coin 
of  the  realm  returned  at  the  box  office.  That 
the  business  side  of  her  venture  was  not  a  suc- 
cess is  evidenced  in  the  undercurrent  of  hitter 
sarcasm  found  in  every  line  of  the  impressions. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Cincinnati  of  1830 
was  not  disturbed  by  many  nublic  amusements, 
but  her  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  city  was 
a  spot  unknown  to  the  followers  of  Pan  and 
( )rpheus  does  not  accord  with  the  known  history 
of  that  period.  Only  a  short  time  before,  on 
the  night  of  December  30,  1828,  the  city  had 
gone  wild  over  its  first  operatic  star,  Mrs.  Knight, 
who  made  her  debut  in  P>ickcrstaff's  opera, 
"Love  in  a  Village."  From  the  writings  of 
"Censor."  a  critic  of  the  days,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  himself  very  seriously,  we  gather  an  idea 
of  the  effect  she  produced  even  upon  his  hardened 
musical  temjK*rament : 

"I  ditl  not  think  much  of  Mrs.  Knight  and 
therefore  I  went  to  the  play  on  purpose  to  find 
fault  with  her  performance,  or  with  her  t(x>ks. 
or  manner,  or  voice,  or  something;  in  fact.  I  did 
not  care  what  it  was  I  found  fault  with,  pro- 
viding I  could  find  fault  with  something  con- 
cerning her.  Hut  I  have  not  a  word  to  say — 
that  i>.  not  a  word  of  fault.  I  like  her.  1  am 
delighted  with  her  singing.  She  is  the  sweetest 
little  "warbler  of  sweet  sounds'  that  I  have  ever 
heard." 
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Joseph  Tosso.  aside  from  his  labors  with  the 
orchestra  at  the  (.  mcinnati  Theatre  and  his  private 
teaching,  was  an  indefatigable  concert  giver  dur- 
ing fhis  period,  l'.tit  the  l>est  proof  of  Mrs. 
TrollojK,'s  intentional  misstatements  is  found  in 
the  program  given  on  Thursday  evening,  the  23rd 
of  February.  t$.\i.  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ers from  the  terrible  flood  of  that  year.  The 
choruses  were  "Lilt  up  Your  Mead?."  and  '  Hal- 
lelujah," from  Handel's  "Messiah:"  "The 
Heavens  are  Telling"  and  "Achieved  is  the 
Clorious  Work,"  from  Haydn's  "  The  Creation." 
In  addition,  one  of  the  solos  was  the  "Rolling 
in  Framing  Millnvvs ;"  the  air.  also,  from  "The 
Creation."  Comment  upon  the  elevated  lone 
of  these  numbers  would  be  as  superfluous  as  to 
elaborate  the  fact  that  these  choruses  could  not 
well  be  understood  without  some  previous  educa- 
tion along  that  line. 

The  war  1X34  brought  with  it  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  nnisic  school  that  received  a 
charter  from  the  «  >hio  legislature.  Timothy  I'.. 
Mason  and  William  F.  (  olburn  in  thai  war 
formed  what  was  called  "  The  Fclectic  Academy 
of  Music."  receiving  their  charter  the  vcar  fol- 
lowing. I.ouis  I.emaire,  a  <  ivrman  pianist  and 
ol>oc  player  of  distinction,  who  bad  much  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher,  joined  the  institution  a  short 
while  after  its  organization.  In  1S40  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Mason  made  it  necessary  to  go 
Fast  for  some  one  to  fill  the  vacancv.  After 
much  persuasion  Victor  William*,  a  Swede,  was 
induced  to  leave  the  |m-nion  he  occupied  in  an 
Fast  cm  city  and  come  West  t..  |,M>k  aiur  the 
interests  of  the  academy.  Mr.  Williams'  coming 
to  Cincinnati  at  the  time  he  did  seem*  n.-w  to 
have  Ivecn  predestined.  The  condition*  wire  ju*t 
ready  for  a  musician  of  Mich  sterling  ipialitics 
and  he.  it  seems,  vva*  fully  prepared  to  face 
the  conditions  If  one  were  asked  to  name  tin- 
man whose  influence  for  g.x.d  has  made  the  mo*t 
lasting  impress  upon  the  city's  curly  music. il  life, 
he  must  name  Victor  Williams  a*  the  man.  With 
his  unrpicstioiied  musical  ahilitv.  h-  had  the  en 
thu*iasin,  tact.  aggri  **iv  cue**,  and  tirele**  en- 
ergy ret  pi  i  red  to  a**unie  the  multitude  of  de- 
tails il  was  necessary  thm  to  burden  out  self  with 
111  the  r»iu;i(/s-<-)K«-ir/  of  musical  organizations. 
Mr.  Williams  had  not  hi  en  l'i:g  m  the  citv  bc- 
fore  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  lt.uk  r*lnp  of  th< 
choir  of  the  Ninth  Street  I '.apt  1*1  1  litirch  With 
tin*  choir  a*  a  muler*  he  !->r-".d  a  larger  l»«lv 
under  the  title  of  "Hit  Sacud  Mn*ic  ><»-iet>." 
which  *oon  contained  in  it*  tank*  the  l«  *t  vocal 


talent  lite  citv  cou!<l  offer.  Asitle  from  Mr.  Will- 
iams as  direct.tr,  the  officers  of  1K43  wcrt' 
I lenry  C  arter,  president  ;  A.  S.  Hanks,  secretary 
and  treasurer:  S.  I.  Carter.  F.  I..  Hanks,  and 
W.  Richards,  cunmittie  on  invitations,  t  hie  of 
their  first  miscellaneous  programs  given  on  the 
evening  of  December  22.  1X43.  will  indicate  the 
high  musica!  standard  sought  by  their  tlirector: 
In  the  Ueginning."  a  recitative  by  tieorge 
Soho.  :ut.  1  tin  choru*  "And  the  Spirit  of  <  iod." 

A  recitative.  "Ami  Cod  Saw  *he  Fight"  and 
the  air.  Now  Vanish  Melon-  Tin  Holv  Meatus." 
both  h\  Satmitl  Johnson. 

Chorus.    "Despairing.  Cursing.  Rage." 

A  sol,,  from  Handel,  "Mut  Thou  Didst  Not 
l.iave  His  Soul  m  Hell."  by  J.  W.  King. 

t  horns  from  "  The  Creation."— "Achieved  is 
tin  t  ilorioiis  \\  ork." 

Sol.,  from  The  Creation."— "Rolling  in  Foam- 
ing Millows."  h\  Thomas  Stafford. 

Song.  — '  I'he  Willow  of  Nam."  by  Miss  Re- 
becca t  ooper. 

Recitative  and  chorus  from  "The  Creation," — 
"In  Splendor  Mnght."  by  Samuel  Johnson; 
thorns.  "The  Heavens  are  Telling." 

Duet.  "Ave  Sanctissinia."  by  Miss  Rebecca 
<  o<.|K-r  ami  Miss  Fmma  Stoke*. 

Recitative.  "  I  he  Fvcs  of  All  W  ait  Cpon 
1   l  ine,  t  '  Forth'  by  MisS  Fmma  Stokes. 

Unarm, — "Thou  <>]Kiu*t  TIi>  Hand:"  Miss 
Anna  S.  V,  Jungmanu.  Mi*s  Fmma  Stokes.  J. 
\\  .  King,  and  Charles  C  Carter 

t  horns.    "We  Will  Rejoice  m  the  F  .rd." 

Solo  from  "The  Creation."— "Now  Heaven  in 
Fullest  i.l.irv  Shone."  bv  Thomas  Stafford. 

tjuartet  and  t  horn*, — "<  *  1  •  I  low  F<>vc!v  is 
/ion;"  M1-0  Jungmanu  and  Stoke*,  Mc**rs. 
|..liti*on  and   Hanks.     <  liortts. 

Song.  '  Until  and  Naomi."  bv  Mt*s  Fmma 
Stoke*. 

Chorus  from  "The  Creation."  "Achieved  i« 
the  tilorious  Work." 

The  performance  of  oratorio  in  it*  complete 
form  i*  al*o  due  t->  Mr.  Williai"*  ami  this  *. t- 
etet',  \\  nhui  tin  Fcttctic  Academy,  Mr  W  ill- 
iam* organized  the  "  Vnaicur  <  ■rehestra."  the 

number*  .f  which  with  the  1  sceplion  of  the 
first  string*  in  each  part  were  made  up  cnlinlv 
;i-  the  name  implies  of  In*  pupils.  My  c.rmhtn- 
l  ing  hi*  orchestra  and  chof.il  force*,  the  etiergctic 
e..|i,ln.  tor  was  utile  to  pr.-luce  vrv  satisfactory 
performance*  of  "The  Creation,"  Mo/art's 
"Twtlfth  Ma**  '  Havdn*  "  Hiird  Mass."  ,*.r- 
lions  of  "Judas  Maccabactis"  ami  the  "Messiah.  ' 
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On  April  8.  1858.  Ncukomm's  "David"  was 
given  in  Smith  &  Nixon's  Hall,  Fourth  slrwl 
near  \  inc.  as  a  complimentary  Win-fit  t..  Mr. 
Williams  with  the  following  assisting  artist*. 
I..  I  otradi  Colliere,  a  noted  French  baritone  ■; 
Henry  Appy.  a  ( c.  nnan  violinist,  then  a  resident 
of  the  city;  J.  O.  W'ethcrbe.  I>a*>  ;  l.e-opold  Lowe- 
gren,  pianist;  and  Henrv  J.  Smith,  a  prominent 
local  organist.  I  'nfortunatcly  at  tins,  tlu  ir  final 
concert,  the  society  reaped  more  glory  than 
money    for  tWir  unselfish  leader. 

The  activities  of  these  organization*  continued 
until  the  late  fifties."  when  talk  of  war  turned 
tile  attention  of  citizen*  from  the  piu*itit  of  cul- 
ture to  more  serious  and  distracting  things.  The 
mcniWrs  of  the  Sacred  Music  Society  graduate 
withdrew  until  the  organization  again  Weamc 
only  the  choir  of  the  Ninth  Street  I'.aptist  (,  "hurch. 
to  always  so  remain.  After  the  war  Mr.  Will- 
iams W-came  identified  with  the  promotion  <>f 
music  in  the  public  schools,  a  vocation  perfectly 
suited  to  his  ardent  temperament.  This,  with  his 
choir,  and  some  private  instruction,  occupied 
the  closing  ipiarter  century  of  his  useful  life 
For  50  years,  a  remarkable  diplomatic  record  in 
itself,  he  led  tin-  volunteer  choir  of  the  Ninth 
Street  I'.aptist  (hurch.  always  keeping  the  musi- 
cal standard  of  its  services  so  high  that  its  fame 
spread  far  Wvond  the  routines  of  local  environ- 
ment. All  honor  to  the  memory  of  Victor 
W  illiams.  As  a  musical  pioneer  he  must  W* 
placid  at  the  head  of  the  honored  list  who  so 
successfully  shaped  the  artistic  destinies  of  the 
Otiecn  City  of  the  W  est. 

An  organization,  that,  from  its  name.  "Handel 
anil  Haydn  Society."  promised  much  in  a  choral 
wav  was  founded  by  Timothy  15.  Mason  in  1^.14. 
Its  75  members  held  their  rehearsals  first  in  tin 
New  Jcrn*a!cm  <  liurch  on  I.ongw..rth  street  and 
later  in  Lyman  I'cechcr's  Presbyterian  Church 
•  >n  Seventh  street.  \*  it  did  not  in  any  way 
live  up  to  the  standard  of  its  I  astern  namesake, 
it  vanished  in  1*40.  leaving  little  if  any  impres- 
sion upon  the  n  corded  pages  of  local  history.  A 
Mr.  I  lisha  Locke  sought  to  revive  the  choral 
interest  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  In 
0  nsolidating  the-  tew  remaining  members  with 
the  organization  known  as  the  ■Morns  <  li.ip.-l 
Singing  Society."  Their  rehearsals  were  hekl  in 
the  chapel  on  Central  avenue,  a  building  son;e 
years  ago  used  by  the  Ilavlins  as  ;i  theatre  but 
now  known  as  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  During  th< 
season  of  1S51  ;j.  they  brought  forward  in  Mc- 
linleou  Hall  a  ven    successful  performance  of 


"The  Creation"  with  a  chorus  of  too  voices, 
orchestra  of  y.  and  with  Madame  Kivc  and  Mrs. 
I  Kitchell.  sopranas.  Albert  Littlefield.  tenor.  Miss 
MoIIk-  Mclntyrc.  contralto,  and  Fmanuel  W  ar- 
,  winmI.  liass,  as  soloists.  Uke  other  choral  bodies, 
1  this  society  struggled  along  for  a  few  years  but 
eventually  followed  the  rapidly  vanishing  foot- 
steps of  its  predecessor. 

W  riting  the  chronology  only  from  the  Knglish 
s|  making  side  as  the  writer  has  done  thus  far. 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  over  the  turbulent  years 
ft.  111    185N  to   |S<>|.     When  the  possibility  of 
;  war  with  its  horrors  was  the  absorbing  topic  that 
agitated  the  minds  of  all  loyal  citizens,  there  was 
1  little  thought  or  inclination  then  for  the  uplifl- 
1  ing  imlucnee  of  the  classics  of  a  Handel  or  a 
Haydn.    I  ater  in  1803.  when  the  rhythmic  tread 
!  of  the  going  and  returning  soldiery  had  acens- 
1  toir.cd  the  community  to  look  upon  these  scenes 
:  with  les>  anxiety-,  the  study  of  music  again  took 
!  011  its  onward  march.     In  the  interim  Wtween 
;  the  passing  of  Mr.  Locke,  Morris  Cliapcl  Sing- 
;  ing  Society  and  the  etrganization  in  1863  of  its 
legitimate  successor,  the  "Musical  Cnion."  after- 
1  wards  "The  Harmonic  Society  of  Cincinnati." 
I  the  musical  field  was  occupied  almost  entirely  by 
the  Herman  American  Cecilia  Society.     Its  or- 
;  ganization    was    intluenced   by   an  enthusiastic 
I  young  musician.  F.  L.  Kilter,  who  came  to  Cin- 
cinati  in  the  early  "fifties"  fresh  from  his  studies 
I  in  l;.uro|nan  schools.     Cnder  his  direction  the 
Cecilia  made-  its  initial  apjK-arancc  September 
U).  ios'>.  in  Mendelssohn's  setting  of  the  Forty  - 
Second  Psalm,  a  cantata  of  Mozart,  a  chorus 
from     S|Kintini's    "Vcstalc."    a    chorus  from 
I  Haydn's  ■"Seasons"  and  selected  choruses  from 
Schneider's    "Last    Judgment."     On  Monday 
1  evening.  NoveiuWr  j.X.  1870.  after  15  years  of 
1  brilliant   work   this  excellent  body    was  forced 
,  through  lack  of  financial  sustenance  to  make  the 
tirsi  concert  of  its  15th  season  its  own  swan  song. 
1  It*  conductor*  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Kil- 
ter, who  went  Last  to  later  assume  charge  of  the 
music  at  \  assar  '  "oltegc.  were  successively  H. 
(1.  Andres,  <  icorge  Schneider  and  Andrew  Neiu- 
1  lucii. 

\gain  wc  turn  back  to  our  old  road  to  Kome 
or  to  be  more  explicit  to  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  giving  of  the  first  May  Festival  for  all 
io.ims  noyv  lead  to  thai  musical  Nome. 

In  its  circular  to  the  "Musical  Public  of  Cin- 
<  man  '  i*sucd  in  January.  j8z>4.  the  Harmonic 
s-ocuu  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  singers. 
Will  ladies  and  gentlemen,  "who  will  take  an  in 
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terest  in  building  up  a  large  choral  society,  such 
as  the  old  societies  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
to  join." 

L.  C.  1  lopkins  was  made  its  first  president 
and  Carl  Barus,  the  director.  Mr.  Barus  re- 
mained the  leader  until  Otto  Singer  was  brought 
to  Cincinnati  to  take  charge  of  the  choruses  con- 
nected with  the  May  Festivals,  when  the  con- 
duct orship  of  this  organization  was  also  given 
him.  Its  third  and  last  president  was  Col. 
( ieorge  Ward  Nichols.  With  the  purchase  in 
1880  In  the  May  Musical  Festival  Association 
of  its  valuable  library,  there  passed  into  history 
one  of  the  best  musical  organizations  the  city 
ever  had  and  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  the 
pioneer  singing  school  of  December  7,  iHex). 

I  tut  we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  an 
element  that  bad  for  many  years  been  quietly 
but  gradually  exerting  an  immense  iniluence  over 
the  musical  destinies  of  the  city.  klauprccht 
says:  "To  the  Americans  belongs  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  pioneers  of  music  in  Cincinnati : 
but  the  Germans  may  boast  of  having  brought 
about  its  higher  development." 

Herr  Klauprecht's  statement  impresses  one. 
particularly  when  studying  the  musical  history 
of  the  city  during  its  intermediate  period,  from 
1850  to  the  organization  of  the  May  Festival  in 
1S73.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  period  the  so- 
cieties such  as  the  Cecilia,  whose  programs  were 
printed  in  both  English  ami  German,  are  often 
so  closely  allied  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  element  dominated  the  other.  In  male 
chorus  singing  the  entire  early  history  of  the 
city  belongs  to  the  German  for  from  1838.  when 
the  first  German  Maennerchor  was  formed,  to 
1882  when  the  Ai>olto  Club  was  organized,  the 
citv  had  never  bad  an  English  speaking  male 
chorus.  This  first  male  chorus  of  1838  met 
"( her  the  Rhine"  in  the  dancing  hall  of  the 
Rising  Sun  Tavern.  Its  membership  was  small 
but  contained  such  distinguished  <  Icrmans  as 
<  ien.  Augustus  Mobr  ami  Frederick  Gcrstaecker, 
the  famous  traveler  and  writer,  with  William 
Scbragg  as  its  director. 

Following  this  came  the  German  Liedertafel. 
a  group  of  singers  who  began  their  rehearsals 
in  1841  without  a  definitely  constituted  organiza- 
tion, but  who  later  in  June,  184,*,  established 
a  permanent  txuly  that  kept  its  individuality  un- 
til 1857  when  il  \\  as  11  el  t;cd  in:- •  the  %p  Bi  1 
Maennerchor.  George  Valentine  Schneider. 
George  Labarre,  W  illiam  Runge,  Franz  Sein  e  n- 
feld.  Carl  Barns  and  Rolx-rt  T.  HolterhoflE  were 
its  directors  during  this  14  years  of  activity. 


The  Gesang  und  Bildungs-Yercin  Dentscher 
Arbeiter  organized  in  184(1  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  German  singing  society  that  al- 
lowed female  voices  in  its  membership.  Its  di- 
rectors were  first  Henry  Damm.  then  Xavicr  Vin- 
cent who  brought  out  a  complete  performance  of 
Haydn's  "'The  Creation."  This  association  dis- 
banded in  1852.  In  1857  through  the  consolida- 
j  tion  of  the  Liedertafel,  Saengcrbund,  and  Ger- 
'  mania,  a  magnificent  body  of  singers  was 
brought  together  under  the  name  of  the 
Maennerchor.  Shortly  after,  Carl  P.arus 
was  chosen  director  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  organization  should  admit 
female  members  ami  allow  the  public  presenta- 
tion of  opera.  In  accordance  with  this  plan 
the  "Czar  and  Zimmerman"  was  produced  on 
April  30,  1800,  at  the  hall  of  the  German  In- 
stitute. The  policy  of  Mr.  Barus  carried  until 
1 81 14.  when  bitter  dissensions  arose  over  the  ad- 
visability of  giving  these  operatic  performances. 
Mr.  BartlS  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  And- 
rew Ncmbach.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  I'.arus 
immediately  withdrew  from  the  parent  body, 
formed  a  new  society  agreeable  to  the  perform- 
ance  of  opera,  called  it  the  ( Irphcus  and  shortly 
thereafter  began  the  historic  career  that  con- 
tinued until  it  disbanded  in  1885.  In  1882  Mr. 
Mees  succeeded  Mr.  Karus  who  in  that  year  re- 
moved to  Indianapolis  to  associate  himself  with 
the  musical  activities  of  that  city.  Life  with  the 
Maennerchor  in  these  passing  years  had  not  been 
as  tranquil  as  that  of  the  younger  body.  From 
18/14  when  Mr.  Barns  resigned  to  1873  when 
( >tto  Singer,  who  had  but  recently  arrived,  was 
elected  director,  no  less  than  four  directors  of- 
ficiated at  its  concerts,— Andrew  Ncmbach. 
Henry  G.  Andres.  Phillip  Walter  and  W.  Gro- 
securth  of  Chicago. 

In  1883  the  Cincinnati  Mnsik-Ycrein  was 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Maennerchor 
and  the  Germania  with  <  >tto  Singer  as  director. 
Later  Mr.  Singer  was  succeeded  bv  Louis  Fhr- 
gott  who  at  that  lime  was  directing  the  chorus 
of  the  May  Festival  Association. 

To  the  Germans  of  Cincinnati  must  lie  given 
the  credit  of  originating  the  festival  idea  that  is 
now  prevalent  in  so  many  different  parts  of  the 
country  .  Away  back  in  1849,  a  small  number  of 
singing  societies  met  together  in  Cincinnati  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  an  organization  similar  to 
those  already  established  in  Bavaria  anil  other 
parts  of  Germany,  that  would  bister  through  its 
good  fellowship  the  folk  song  of  the  fatherland. 
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To  Mr.  Rattcrman  and  Mr.  Krchbicl  we  must 
turn  for  the  hi-tory  of  the  organization  of  this 
first  Sacngcrbund. 

"  The  first  attempts  to  introduce  festivals  in 
America  were,  in  comparison  with  those  held  in 
Germany,  very  diminutive  in  style.  Already  in 
1846  endeavors  were  made  in  Philadelphia  and 
Paltimore  to  organize  friendly  relations  Utvvecn 
the  German  singing  societies  of  these  cities.  Thc>. 
however,  were  restricted  to  mutual  visits  paid 
each  other  conducted  with  a  social  festivity,  in 
which  the  public  of  these  cities  participated.  Xo 
formal  organi/ation  was  attached  to  these  visits, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  l>e  classified  as  Saeugcr- 
fests.  Festivals  of  this  character  were  likewise- 
held  in  Cincinnati  in  the  summers  of  1846.  1847 
and  1848. 

A  formal  organization  was  effected  in  1849 
by  a  union  between  the  singing  societies  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Louisville,  ami  Madison.  Indiana.  These 
societies  heb]  the  first  (ierman  Sacngerfest  in 
America  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  June  tst-^d, 
inclusive.  1K40.  and  at  this  festival,  on  June  2. 
the  (ierman  Saengerhund  of  North  America  was 
founded.    *    *  * 

"With  that  indeed  diminutive  Saengerfest 
there  was  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  musical 
history,  not  only  of  Cincinnati,  but  of  America, 
for  then  the  foundation  was  laid  to  the  gnat 
musical  festivals  which  have  given  to  our  city 
the  titles  of  'The  Paris  of  America'  and  "The 
City  of  Festivals.'  " 

And  in  an  historical  itumkr  of  the  Daily  Ga- 
:c(W  we  quote  these  interesting  details  on  the 
same  subject  from  an  article  of  II.  F.  Krchbiel : 

"Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years,  the  first  (ierman  festival  held  here 
in  1840  looks  very  tinniest,  and  vet,  at  the  time, 
it  meant  much  to  the  ( .ermans.  (  >nly  one 
concert  was  given;  it  was  on  June  i>t.  and  of 
all  the  city's  populace  only  400  bought  tickets  at 
50  cents  each  and  attended.  The  result  was  a 
deficit  which,  by  a  subsequent  concert  arranged 
to  cover  it.  was  swelled  to  S171.  and  the  singers 
were  assessed  to  pay  this.  The  chorus  tuunhcred 
1  18.  there  being  28  first  tenors.  32  second  tenors, 
2i)  first  basses,  and  20  second  basses.  The  so- 
cieties participating  were  the  Louisville  Licdcr- 
kranz  (15  singers  ).  Madison  <  icsang-Verein 
(nine  singers).  Cincinnati  I.iedertafel  <  .V  sing- 
ers), Cincinnati  Gcsang-und  P.ildungs-Vcrein  13^ 
singers).  Cincinnati  Schwcizer- Vcrcin  (  14  sing- 
ers), eight  delegates  from  the  Louisville  Orpheus, 
ami  seven  singers  from  Cincinnati  who  did  not 


belong  to  any  society.  The  concerts  were  given 
in  Armory  Hall,  on  C  ourt  street,  at  present  used 
as  Gevcr's  Assembly  Rooms.  The  music  con- 
sisted of  part-songs  by  Zoclhier.  Mozart.  Kreut- 
zer.  Freeh.  P.roch,  Kcichardt,  Abt.  Silcher.  and 
!'>:mmann. 

"  The  second  festival  was  held  in  1850  in  Louis- 
ville. The  Cincinnati  societies  participated  and 
carried  off  hoth  of  the  prizes  offered. 

"In  1851,  when  the  third  festival  was  given, 
in  Cincinnati,  the  bund  had  grown  to  include 
1  -|  societies,  by  additions  from  Columbus.  Ham- 
ilton. Cleveland.  St.  Louis.  Newport  (Ken- 
tucky). Lafayette  (Indiana),  and  Detroit,  and 
the  chorus,  which  was  conducted  by  William 
Klausmeyer.  numbered  247  voices.  Instrumen- 
tal numbers  by  the  military  band  from  the 
I'nited  States  garrison  at  Newport  were  given 
a  place  on  the  program. 

"Sixteen  years  later,  and  in  the  same  city 
that  saw  this  small  beginning,  a  festival  was 
celebrated  which  had  nearly  2.000  singers  in  its 
chorus,  and  the  concerts  were  given  in  a  build- 
ing socially  erected  lor  the  purpose.  This  was 
in  1S07,  and  from  this  went  out  one  of  the  im- 
putes that  called  the  May  Festivals  into  life. 

"While  Cincinnati  had  received  some  national 
reputation  through  the  success  of  these  Saengcr- 
fests.  its  international  fame  as  the  leading  musical 
center  of  the  West  came  later  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  May  Festivals.  The  generous  sup- 
l>ort  given  by  the  surrounding  country  to  the 
(ierman  concerts  and  the  industrial  expositions 
led  some  leading  citizens  to  speculate  upon  a 
plan  that  would  draw  the  multitude  but  with  it 
give  the  city  a  name  that  would  redound  to  its 
credit  in  an  artistic  way.  Hardly  dreaming  of 
the  immense  impetus  to  the  study  of  music  they 
were  to  give  the  whole  Middle  West  or  the 
beneficent  effect  this  movement  was  to  have  upon 
the  city  itself,  these  gentlemen  met  on  the  27th 
of  September.  1S72,  in  the  office  of  Storer.  Good- 
man  &-  Storer  fi>r  temporary  organization." 

From  the  exhaustive  article  in  the  historical 
number  of  the  Daily  Gazette  on  the  organization 
of  the  May  Festivals  we  append  the  following: 

"At  this  meeting  an  executive  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  (ieorge  Ward  Nichols, 
president:  Carl  A.  G.  Adae.  vice-president;  John 
Shillito.  treasurer:  and  Bellamy  Storer,"  Jr.. 
secretary  ;  besides  lohn  (.1  lurch,  jr..  (  ieorge  W. 
Jones  and  Daniel  P..  Pierson.  Plans  were  dis- 
cussed, the  question  agitated,  and  three  days 
later  a  targe  finance  committee,  with  Hon.  George 
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II  Pendleton  as  chairman  ami  (ieorgc  W.  Jones 
as  secretary,  was  appointed  ami  authorized  to 
raise  a  guarantee  fuml  of  $5o,<xx),  ihe  under- 
standing being  thai  no  further  steps  should  lie 
taken  until  $3'>,cxx)  had  been  subscribed. 

"A  bltk-  more  than  one  month  was  required 
for  this  work,  and  on  the  utlt  of  November  a 
circular  was  issued  announcing  that  a  musical 
festival  would  lie  held  in  Cincinnati  in  May.  io7,x. 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  standard  of 
choral  and  instrumental  music,  ami  to  bring  about 
harmony  of  action  between  the  musical  societies 
of  the  country  and  especially  of  the  West.  Tel- 
egrams and  letters  were  also  sen.  broadcast,  an 
official  agent  was  employed  to  visit  the  various 
singing  societies  of  the  West  and  Northwest  to 
secure  their  cooperation  ami  to  arouse  the  public 
mind  to  an  interest  in  the  affair.  I  he  response 
was  very  general:  and  when  the  •horns  was  or- 
ganized it  was  found  to  contain  no  less  than 
y»  societies,  aggregating  l.iv^.}  singers,  of  whom 
fqo  were  •  incinnatians.  Twentv-niue  societies 
participated  in  the  first  mass  rehearsal,  which  was 

•  onductcd  bv  Prof.  Car!  Partis  who  hail  been  ap- 
pointcd  assistant  director,  but  who  had  bun 
sti|KTseded  b\  <  )tto  Singer  (who  has  since  held 
the  position  )  in  March.  1X7*.  The  instrunu  ntal 
forces  were  an  orchestra  numbering  i<>8  pieces, 
and  a  chorus  organ  of  one  manual.  14  stops,  and 

•  i»>5  |>i|K-s.  built  for  the  purpose  by  Messrs. 
kochnken  &  t  .rimm  of  this  city . 

"The  festival  was  held  on  the  <>th.  7th.  Sth. 
and  ijth  of  May,  The  original  plan,  borrowing 
the  idea  from  the  Saeiigerfests.  purposed  to  de- 
vote the  last  dax  to  an  open-air  concert  and  pic- 
nic;  but  rain  spoiled  the  scheme,  and  an  after 
noon  concert  in  the  hall  was  substituted.  Thus 
Providence  came  in  to  take  from  the  festival 
this  vestige  of  the  <  icrtnan  custom  which  had 
done  much  to  degenerate  the  Saengerfcsts  from 
festivals  ,,f  s<itig  to  bacchanalian  carouses.  |  |„ 
soloists  were  Mrs.  p.  U.  IVxtcr.  of  Cincinnati-. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  of  I'.oston;  M-ss  Annie  Lou- 
ise ("arx,  NeNon  \arhx.  of  London;  M.  W. 
Whitncx  and  1.  P.  Rudolphsen .  and  Arthur 
Mii-s.  organist,  The  principal  comp-  >siti.  .11-  p.  r 
formed  were  Handel's  'Pettim'i-n  Te  I  Vnm.' 
1  '.ei  thoxen  s         Minor  Sxmphonx."  seem  s  from 

•  duck's  'Mrpbcus.'  Schumann's  'Sxmphonx  in  <" 
and  his  eli-  riis.  'ii\p-<.  |  .ife.*  Pectin  .ven's  '('hoi.d 
Sxmphonx Mi  ndels..  ,bn's  "The  Pir-t  Watpur- 
gts  Night'  and  I.is/t's  symphonic  |»  «m  'T,i-->  ' 

"At  the  close  "f  the  las'  evening  concirt. 
Judge  Stanl- x    Maulnxxs  n  a. !  a  request,  signed 


bv  a  large  numlicr  of  prominent  citizens,  tor  an 
other  festival.  The  managers  determined  to  act 
on  the  suggestion  and  a  second  festival  was  ;m- 
nounccd  for  Max,  1S75.  <  ixving  to  the  inexpe- 
rience of  tlve  managers,  the  expenses  were  very 
large,  but  so  generous  was  the  patronage  that 
the  deficit  amounted  only  to  S.^o.  which  the 
executive  committee  paid  from  their  pnvx 
purses  " 

The  second  festival  was  held  in  Max.  1S7;. 
and  regularly  from  that  time  to  the  present  have 
these-  biennial  festivals  of  music  occurred. 

To  Theodore  Thomas  alone  belongs  the  last- 
ing success  ,,f  these  festivals.    The  first  otic  had 
with  its  musical  success  the  attraction  of  Uing 
a  colossal  noveltx  in  a  part  of  the  country  that 
was  in  a  sens,   a  musical  wilderness.    The  sec- 
ond carried  xx  ith  it  much  of  this  semi-air  of 
uexxness  xxlule  the  third  had  back  of  it  the  en- 
thusiasm over  the  dedication  of  the  new  Mu»ie 
Hall,  supplemented  by  the  public  curiosity  to  see 
the  ru-w  siruciurc  and  hear  the  great  organ. 
I'.y  the  fourth  festival  the  elements  'hat  ap 
'  pealed  oidx   to  the  public  curio*  tx   had  disap 
peared.  the  chorus  conditions  were  less  cumber- 
some, the  community  bad  become  accustomed  to 
1  the  festival  idea,  so  that  Mr.  Thomas  xvas  less 
handicapped  in  his  efforts  to  carry  on  his  ideas 
of  genua!  education.    A  glance  through  the  pn>- 
j  gram   hooks  rexeals  the   fact  that   every  great 
:  choral  orchestral  work  worthy  the  name  has  lnxu 
]  heard  one  or  more  times  at  thes    concerts,  Manx 
;  have  had  their  first  performance  in  this  emmtrx 
here. 

'  'boral  works  like  1'ach's  "  Pas-t.  m  Music." 
"'II  Minor  Mass.'"  "(  liristm.is  <  iratorio,"  'Mag- 
nificat :"  Piethoxin  -  "MP«a  Sob-tinis."  "'Ninth 
Sxttiphotix  ."  I'.i  rlio/'    "K'ei|mem."      1  e  |)eum. 

j).iinn;ilion  of  Paust."  "I  all  of  Trox  ;"  I'.rahnis' 
■"Keotiiem."  "Kha]'so.lx  ;"  Dvorak's  'Spectre 
Pride."  "Stab.it  Mater."  " lv  .|iiiem  ."  I  rani  k  s 
"P.eatitudes:"  I  land,  |\  'Messiah. "  "Israel  m 
h'oxpt."  "ludas  Maei'.'diaells."  "  1  Kit  mgeti  |e 
I  ).  ti'M  :"  I  lax '  In's  "The  v  'reatio-i :"  Pis^t's  "  Missa 

S'llelinis."    "' Ptotnetlli  Us  ;  '    Mendelssohn's  "p]l- 

•ah."  "St.  Paul."  "Walpurg'.s  Night."  Mo/art* 
'-|se,imeiM."  "Praise  of  I  rteiidsliip  ;'•  Parker'* 
"lloi.i  Novissi-na :"  Kul»«ii»tein's  "Tower  of 
Pa.bcl."  '  Paradise  I.o»t."  "Moms:"  Saint  Sactls' 
"Deluge."  "Sun-on  and  I  >e!t!ah  :"  Sclnituaim '* 
"'Scenes  from  P.itlst."  "Paradise  and  Peri." 
\,rdi's  "P«'p|K  111 ;"  and  Wagner's  Lohengrin." 
!  "Tantibav.si-r."  " Mei«tet singer,"  "I  King  Dutch 
J  I-  -.11,"      l  tisiau  and   Isolde."  "Walkure,"  '  Sieg 
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fried"  and  "Parsifal"  arc  now  familiar  to  even- 
festival  goer. 

What  far  reaching  influence  upon  the  culture 
of  the  city  the  festivals  have  had  cannot  he  defi- 
nitely realized  even  In  those  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  management.  Thousands  of 
music  loving  citizens  have  received  through 
inemKrship  in  the  chorus  an  insight  into  and 
appreciation  of  the  whole  range  of  classic  choral 
literature.  Through  these  thirty  years  of  con- 
tinuous endeavors  Mr.  Thomas  has  step  by  step 
huilt  his  programs  on  the  highest  educational 
lines,  never  yielding  but  musing  with  the  master 
baud  of  genius  the  sensitive  musical  public  until 
to-day  in  his  16th  festival  he  is  enabled  in  the 
Bach  "U  Minor  Mass."  the  Beethoven  "Missa 
Solennis."  the  "Ninth  Symphony."  the  Berlioz 
•Imperial  Hymn"  and  the  Elgar  "Dream  of  Ge- 
rontins."  to  present  a  program  uuequaled  for  its 
classic  symmetry  and  ideal  beauty. 

To  Col.  George  Ward  Nichols,  Kdmund  II. 
Pendleton.  William  N.  Ilobart,  and  Robert  B. 
Bowler  as  presidents  and  a  long  list  of  distin- 
guished citizens  as  directors  have  the  business 
affairs  of  the  organization  lx-cn  intrusted. 
Colonel  Nichols,  from  his  conspicuous  identity 
with  the  city's  musical  affairs  after  his  removal 
to  Cincinnati  in  1868.  was  the  logical  choice  for 
its  first  president.  From  the  period  of  organiza- 
tion in  18-J.  until  he  withdrew  as  director  and 
resigned  as  president  in  1880.  Colonel  Nichols  was 
the  guiding  spirit.  Possessed  of  a  marvelous 
faculty  tor  testing  the  public  courage,  indomitable 
energy  and  remarkable  foresight  he  was  able  to 
procure  such  financial  success  that  the  third  fes- 
tival settled  the  question  of  their  permanency. 
After  Colonel  Nichols'  resignation.  Kdmund  H. 
Pendleton  in  March,  1880,  was  advanced  from 
the  position  he  held,  a  vice-presidency,  to  that 
of  president.  It  was  during  Mr.  Pendleton's 
regime  that  the  celebrated  performance  of  the 
"Messiah"  occurred  with  Madame  Patti  as  one 
of  the  soloists.  The  receipts  of  this  concert  which 
occurred  in  December.  188-'.  reached  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $10,500.  of  which  amount  the  Diva 
carried  away  $<>,ooo. 

At  Mr.  Pendleton's  resignation  in  188^,  Will- 
iam N.  Ilobart  who  for  some  time  had  been 
a  member  of  the  board  was  elected  to  the  va- 
cancy. For  nearly  twenty  years  or  until  his 
resignation  in  1001,  Mr.  Ilobart  watched  over 
the  destinies  of  the  organization.  While  the  ar- 
tistic advancement  of  the  festivals  belongs  en- 
tirelv  to  Mr.  Thomas,  those  high  ideals  could 
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1  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  men  who  were  willing  to  sustain  him  in 
all  his  artistic  efforts.  Mr.  Thomas  has  often 
said.  "Art  never  pays,"  ami  there  were  many 
times  in  the  history  of  the  organization  when 
the  directors  jjossibty  felt  that  the  saying  was 

!  true  but  such  discouragements  never  disturbed 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Ilobart. 

His  artistic  standard  for  the  festivals  had  long 
been  established  on  the  highest  plane  and  with 
untiring  zeal  he  worked  to  satisfy  that  exalted 
purpose.  It  is  to  men  like  Mr.  Ilobart  who  have 
been  willing  to  make  their  interest  in  art  a  labor 
of  love  that  Cincinnati  owes  her  fame  as  an 

j  artistic  citv. 

Robert  B.  Bowler,  a  former  treasurer  of  the 
association,  succeeded  Mr.  Ilobart.     Since  his 
untimely  death  in  the  fall  of  i')02,  Lawrence  » 
Maxwell,  the  vice-president,  has  guided  the  af- 
fairs of  the  organization. 

A  move  that,  while  it  had  its  drawbacks,  should 
have  been  continued  for  the  good  effect  it  had 
upon  the  American  conq*>ser  was  inaugurated 
by  the  association  in  1879.    hollowing  the  pre- 
cedent of  Huropcan  countries  in  fostering  cre- 
ative talent.  Mr.  Thomas  advised  the  offering 
of  costly  prizes  for  the  best  composition  of  a 
I  native  American,  the  selected  work  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  May  Festival.    In  accordance  with 
the  plan  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  board 
of  directors  January  14.  1879.  offering  a  prize 
,  of  Si.<xx)  for  such  a  composition.    The  offer  was 
I  received  with  marked  favor  by  musicians  ami 
1  the  public.  Renewed  interest  in  the  festivals  was 
awakened  in  sections  of  the  country  that  there- 
tofore had  only  looked  upon  them  with  quiet 
acquiescence.    Twenty-five  works,  more  or  less 
I  elaborate,  were  offered  for  competition  to  the 
board  of  jtidges.  with  Theodore  Thomas  as  chair- 
man. 

With  unanimous  consent  the  judges  concurred 
in  awarding  the  prize  to  Dudley  Buck  of  New 
York  for  his  composition  entitled  "Scenes  From 
Longfellow's  Golden  legend." 

A  similar  prize  was  offered  for  the  Festival  of 
1882  and  was  awarded  to  W.  W.  Gilchrist,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  "A  Setting  of  the  Forty-Sixth 
Psalm."  For  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
the  association  discontinued  this  practice  with  the 
Festival  of  i88j.  Like  all  such  awards  there  are 
evils  practiced  that  often  more  than  offset  the 
good  accomplished  but  in  this  case  it  seems  un- 
fortunate that  this  impetus  to  the  creative  genius 
of  i he  country  should  have  been  withdrawn  by 
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tin-  one  organization  that  coultl  do  most  for  its 
permanent  advancement. 

After  the  experience  in  three  festivals  of  com- 
bining tlie  chora!  forces  from  separate  choral 
organizations  in  and  about  the  city,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  for  the  fietler  progress  of  the  chorus 
to  make  it  a  permanent  institution  under  the 
direction  of  one  person.  As  the  chorus  make 
the  festival,  much  of  the  praise  due  for  artistic 
successes  should  lie  given  to  the  long  list  of 
loyal  members  of  the  chorus  and  the  able  men 
who  have  Ixcn  its  directors.  Carl  flams.  (  >tto 
Singer.  Michael  Brand.  Arthur  Mees.  Louis  Khr- 
gott,  15.  \V.  Foley.  \V.  L.  Blunienschein  and 
Kdwin  \V.  Clover  have  successively  piloted  the 
chorus  through  its  thirty  years  of  epoch  making 
history.  It  remains  to  supplement  the  foregoing 
admirable  account  of  the  musical  development  of 
Cincinnati  written  by  Kdwin  \V.  Clover  with 
brief  references  to  some  of  the  musical  institu- 
tions which  are  prominent  at  the  present  time  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Clover  himself  has  contributed 
as  much  as'  any  other  man  to  the  success  of  the 
festivals  in  the  latter  years.  lie  became  the 
chorus  conductor  in  the  fall  of  1806  and  pre- 
pared the  chorus  for  each  festival  which  has 
b.'cn  given  since  that  date.  Kxcellcnt  as  bad 
been  the  work  of  the  festivals  prior  to  that  time, 
it  is  undisputed  that  wonderful  improvement 
has  been  effected  in  the  quality  of  the  choir 
since  it  has  been  in  charge  of  Air.  Clover  and 
to-day  as  the  result  of  his  training  that  body 
stands  without  a  rival  in  this  country. 

TIIK  CINCINNATI    MlSll    H  ALL. 

In  May.  1X75.  Reuben  R.  Springer  influenced 
by  the  success  and  beneficial  results  to  the  city 
of  the  industrial  expositions  and  the  musical  fes- 
tivals and  it  is  said  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Bullock  wrote  a  U  tter  to  John  Shillito.  of- 
fering to  donate  the  sum  of  $125,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  Music  Hall  upon  the  lot  on  Klin 
street  occupied  at  that  time  by  the  old  Saengcr- 
h -I  building  upon  condition  that  the  lot  be  se- 
cured in  perpetuity  for  the  uses  of  the  society 
at  a  nominal  rent  and  free  from  taxation  and 
u]kiii  a  further  condition  that  the  sum  of  $125.- 
000  be  subscribed  by  other  citizens.  Committees 
to  collect  subscriptions  were  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  Musical  Fes- 
tival Association.  From  the  outset  there  seemed 
to  be  a  little  jealousy  between  the  musical  and 
industrial  interests  and  the  project  languished  and 
finally  on  June  7th  Mr.  Springer  offered  to  ob- 


ligate himself  to  subscribe  $50,000  further  upon 
condition  that  $100,000  more  be  donated  by  the 
citizens  for  the  erection  of  suitable  ami  perma- 
nent buildings  around  the  hall  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  industrial  expositions.  In  NovciuIht  Mr. 
Springer  added  $20,000  more  "to  save  the  enter- 
prise from  discreditable  failure."  Accordingly 
on  November  27th  Mr.  Springer  was  notified  that 
the  sum  of  Si 00.03 1  had  been  subscribed  bv  others 
and  on  December  1st  a  meeting  was  held' at  Col- 
lege 1  fall  to  decide  upon  a  plan  of  organization. 
T.  I).  Lincoln.  Joseph  Longworth,  John  Shillito, 
Julius  Dexter  and  Rufus  King  reported  at  a  later 
meeting  a  (dan  of  organization  and  on  the  20th 
day  of  IXiember  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Cincinnati  Music  Hall  Association  were  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State.  This 
association  had  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000  divided 
into  50  shares  of  $20  each,  which  l>ore  no  divi- 
dends. The  final  organization  came  on  January 
3.  1870,  at  which  time  Joseph  Longworth  was 
elected  president.  Mr.  Springer  treasurer  and 
Mr.  Dexter  secretary.  Mr.  Springer  however 
asked  to  be  relieved  and  Mr.  Shillito  was  chosen 
in  hi<  place.  <  in  April  3.  1876.  the  city  con- 
veyed the  Kim  street  lot  to  the  association.  De- 
signs for  the  buildings  as  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Hannatord  and  IWtor  were  accepted  in  Sep- 
tember ami  immediately  thereafter  contracts  for 
the  building  were  let.  The  building  was  finally 
completed  in  time  for  the  Musical  Festival  of 
1S78  and  the  Kxpositiou  buildings  were  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  Industrial  Kxposition  of 
1X70. 

The  great  organ  was  also  built  by  private 
subscription  to  which  Mr.  Springer  contributed 
lilierally.  This  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
Cincinnati  Music  Hall  Organ  Association  organ- 
ized in  1S77.  A  year  later  this  ass<viation  turned 
over  the  organ  to  the  Music  Hall  Association. 
The  cost  of  the  organ  was  $32,605.  The  cost 
of  Music  Hall  as  shown  by  the  balance  sheet  of 
April  30.  1003.  was  $300.1)02.78 ;  of  the  Kxposi- 
tiou wings  $146,331.51.  The  hall  was  subse- 
quently remodeled  for  the  purj)ose  of  adapting 
it  for  use  for  operatic  and  dramatic  purposes  at 
a  cost  of  Si  18,330.41;  in  the  opinion  of  many 
the  change  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  edi- 
fice 

Till-:  COI.I.Kl.K  OK  MlSll. 

The  organization  of  the  College  of  Music 
was  directly  due  to  Col.  Ceorge  Ward  Nichols 
to  whom  the  city  is  so  much  indebted.  At  his 
suggestion  a  corporation  was  formed  on  October 
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14.  1878.  for  the  purpose  of  making  Cincinnati 
a  center  of  musical  etlucatioii.  Theodore  Thomas 
was  its  first  director  ami  dcorgc  Wan)  Nichols, 
its  first  president. 

To  these  two  men  more  than  to  any  others 
Cincinnati  owes  its  musical  position  during  the  < 
last  35  years.  Theodore  Thomas  is  a  native  of  j 
Hanover,  (iermanv.  where  he  was  horn  in  183=;. 
lie  received  his  first  musical  education  from  his 
father,  a  violinist,  and  made  a  successful  puhlic 
apjK-arancc  when  he  was  hut  six  years  old.  With 
his  parents  he  removed  to  Xew  York  in  1845 
where  he  played  the  violin  in  concerts  and  or- 
chestras and  si\  years  later  he  made  a  concert 
tour  as  solo  violinist.  In  1855  he  with  others 
started  a  series  of  chamber  concerls  which  con- 
tinued until  iSfy.  In  i8f>4  he  began  his  first 
series  of  symphony  concerts  with  an  orchestra 
ot  which  he  was  the  head  until  (888.  Me  has 
been  the  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Max' 
festivals  since  their  organization  and  from 
1878  to  |88[  he  was  director  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Music  of  Cincinnati  and  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Cincinnati  <  >rchcstra.  In  1877-78 
and  again  from  1870  to  1800  he  conducted 
the  orchestra  of  the  Xew  York  Philharmonic 
Society.  He  also  conducted  for  years  the  P.rook- 
lyn  Philharmonic  Society,  the  Mendelssohn 
L'nion,  the  New  York  Cborus  Society  and 
the  great  New  York  Festival  of  188^  as  well 
as  the  \mcrtcan  t  >pera  Company  from  1885  to 
1887.  1  le  was  the  musical  director  of  the  World's 
Columbian  F.xposition  in  C  hicago,  i8<)^.  In  i8gi 
he  moved  to  Chicago  where  he  became  the  head 
of  the  Chicago  <  >rchcstra.  which  position  he  has 
lul<l  continuously  since  that  time."  Mr.  Thomas 
from  the  outset  of  his  career  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  effort  to  elevate  the  standard  of  music 
in  this  country  and  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  living  man  is  the  American  public  in- 
debted for  such  musical  ideals  of  the  higher 
type  as  it  possesses.  In  his  first  concerts  he  be- 
gan the  musical  education  of  his  auditors  and 
in  every  concert  that  he  has  since  given  this 
xvork  of  education  has  continued.  As  a  Fadei 
he  is  incomparable.  Mis  wonderful  power  of 
instilling  confidence  into  his  orchestra  and  sing- 
ers and  in  drawing  from  them  not  only  the  l>esi 
that  is  in  them  but  even  something  1>  iter  can 
be  appreciated  by  one  xvho  has  been  privileged  to 
sil  in  front  of  him. 

( reorge  Ward  Nichols  xvas  born  in  Maine  in 
18^7.  In  early  life  he-  xvas  a  journalist,  but 
he  served  throughout  the  war  as  a  member  of 
tieneral  Fremont's  staff  ami  afterwards  upon  the 


staff  of  Cen.  William  T.  Sherman.  Me  subse- 
quently published  an  account  of  the  "March  to 
the  Sea."  of  which  7o.(xx>  copies  were  sold  in 
one  year.  After  the  war  he  moved  to  Cincin- 
nati and  immediately  became  interested  in  art 
and  musical  subjects.  Mis  wonderful  executive 
capacity  and  his  indomitable  will  soon  gave  him 
a  position  of  prominence  in  almost  every  public 
enterprise  and  it  can  be  safely  said  that  no 
man  within  the  same  short  period  of  time  ( he 
lived  in  Cincinnati  about  id  years)  made  him- 
self more  felt  than  Colonel  Nichols.  Me  died 
September  15.  1S85. 

The  College  of  Music  has  been  the  storm  en- 
ter of  the  musical  controversies  of  the  last  quar- 
ter century  into  which  it  would  be  profitless  to 
enter.  After  a  fcxv  years.  Mr.  Thomas  severed 
his  connection  with  the  organization  and  returned 
to  New  York.  During  the  time  that  he  was 
here  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  remarkable 
faculty  which  soon  gave  the  institution  a  lead- 
ing place  in  the  musical  circles  of  the  country. 
The  disagreement  between  him  and  Colonel 
Niclmls.  although  most  unfortunate  for  the  musi- 
cal circles  of  the  city,  creating  an  apparent  dif- 
ference between  the  festival  interests  and  those 
of  the  College,  cannot  be  said  to  have  impaired 
permanently  the  efficiency  of  the  latter.  Colonel 
Nichols  threxv  the  whole  energy  of  his  life 
into  the  College  and  soon  put  it  upon  a  solid 
financial  footing.  For  a  time  Max  Maretzek 
xvas  at  the  head  of  the  educational  department, 
devoting  special  attention  to  opera.  From  this 
came  three  great  opera  festivals  in  Music  Mall, 
in  which  such  operas  as  the  "Magic  Flute."  "Don 
Ciovanui."  "Lc  Piophcte."  "Huguenots."  "Loh- 
engrin" and  "Tannhauscr"  xverc  given  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence,  such  as  bad  not  been  xvitnessed 
before,  xxith  such  soloists  as  Patti.  Nilsen.  Albani, 
Sembrich.  Scalchi,  Campanini  and  N'ovara.  At  a 
later  time  Henry  Schradieck.  one  of  the  world's 
great  violinists,  was  at  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  finally  in  18.^5  Frank  van  der 
Slnckcn  came  to  Cincinnati  as  the  conductor  of 
tlv  Symphony  concerts  and  became  dean  of  the 
College  of  Music  in  i8o~;  the  title  of  honorary 
dean  he  has  held  since  o.ot.  The  present  dean 
of  the  faculty  is  Signor  Albino  (iorno.  Tbe 
"Silver  Jubilee"  of  the  College  was  celebrated 
in  February.  I by  a  number  of  performances, 
dramatic,  operatic  and  musical.  A  part  of  the 
College  is  the  Schmidlapp  Dormitory  for  young 
xvomcn.  a  most  valuable  memorial  building. 
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THI£  CINCINNATI   SYMI'HONY  ORCHESTRA. 

The  desire  for  a  permanent  orchestra  led  to 
the  organization  in  180.3  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
catering  to  the  highest  musical  taste  in  concerts, 
given  at  stated  intervals  in  Music  Hall.  This 
organization  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  a 
number  of  laches,  who  in  this,  as  in  art  matters, 
have  taken  the  lead  in  Cincinnati.  The  director 
is  Frank  van  der  Stucken.  This  orchestra  ranks 
with  the  best  organizations  of  its  class  in  the 
country. 

TI1K  AI1M.I.O  AND  OKIMIEX'S  CLUBS. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  musical  organ- 
izations in  Cincinnati  is  the  Apollo  Club,  which 
was  organized  under  the  inspiration  of  Elliott 
H.  Pendleton.  January  3,  1883.  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton became  its  first  president  and  its  director 
from  that  time  until  the  present  has  been  Bush 
\V.  Foley.  The  purpose  of  this  club  was  to 
furnish  a  male  glee  club  of  a  high  class.  Sub- 
sequently in  1886  Mr.  Foley  organized  in  the 
College  of  Music  what  was  known  as  the  Col- 
lege Choir,  a  chorus  of  female  voices,  and  in 
April.  1886,  a  concert  was  given  by  the  two 
organizations.  Several  concerts  were  so  success- 
ful as  eventually  to  lead  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  under  the  name  of  the  Apollo  Club. 
For  a  number  of  years  this  organization  has 
given  concerts  to  associate  members  anil  has 
more  than  sustained  the  high  reputation  which 
it  gained  early  in  its  career.  These  concerts  were 
given  for  some  time  in  Music  Hall,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  hall  was  too  large  for  music  of 
this  quality,  and  subsequently  the  associate  mem- 
bership was  restricted  and  the  concerts  were 
given  in  a  smaller  hall. 

The  Orpheus  Club  was  formed  in  1893  by  a 
number  of  young  men  who  had  very  much  the 
same  ideals  as  those  of  the  founders  of  the 
Apollo  Club.  After  the  consolidation  of  the 
Apollo  Club  and  the  College  Choir,  the  Orpheus 
Club,  preserving  its  identity  as  a  purely  male 
chorus,  has  occupied  this  field  alone.  It  is  at 
present  conducted  by  F.  W.  Glover. 

MUSIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  oldest  and  largest  music  school  in  the 
city  is  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
Miss  Clara  Paur,  organized  in  1867,  now  located 
in  the  magnificent  Shillito  place  on  Mount 
Auburn.  There  are  also  the  schools  of  P.  \V. 
Foley.  F.  W.  Clover.  Louis  Ehrgott.  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Mc.Mpin  the  Oscar  Fhrgott  Vocal  School. 


the  Metropolitan  of  Messrs.  Sterling  and  Roberts, 
the  Ohio  Conservatory  of  Music  and  a  very 
large  number  of  other  institutions  and  teachers. 

THK   IH.VI-Xni'MKNT   UV  ART. 

The  pioneer  artist  of  Cincinnati,  according  to 
the  account  of  Henry  A.  Katterman,  was  a 
German,  George  Jacob  Peck,  who  came  here  in 
1792  with  Waynes'  army,  in  which  he  was  a 
scout.  In  civil  life  he  was  a  landscape  painter 
and  early  formed  a  Franco-German  marriage 
alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  French  refugee, 
Menessier.  He  removed  to  Lexington  in  1800, 
but  his  wife,  returning  here  after  his  death  in 
1812.  had  charge  for  many  years  of  a  drawing 
school  for  young  ladies.  He  was  the  first  of 
a  long  succession  whose  names,  preserved  for  us 
by  Mr.  Cist,  Mr.  Foote  and  still  later  by  Mr. 
Katterman,  whose  papers  on  art  and  music  in 
Cincinnati,  read  before  the  Cincinnati  Literary 
Club,  have  almost  exhausted  the  subject,  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  earlier  chapters  dealing 
with  the  period  in  which  Cincinnati  art  had  its 
feeble  beginnings. 

In  1826  we  are  told  that  F.  Eckstein,  "an  in- 
telligent and  highly  ingenious  artist  of  this  city," 
was  about  to  commence  the  formation  of  an 
"Academy  of  Fine  Arts."  Mr.  Eckstein,  by  this 
action  as  well  as  by  his  genius,  earned  for  him- 
self the  title  of  "Father  of  Cincinnati  Art." 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  the  first 
definite  expression  of  the  artistic  longings  of  the 
people  of  the  young  city.  Those  longings  as  yet 
bad  found  but  little  expression  in  performance 
although  the  germ  was  here  which  developed 
into  a  mighty  growth. 

Cist  mentions  among  tlic  early  artists  Edwin 
H.  Smith,  who  painted  portraits  and  historical 
pieces. 

A.  II.  Corwine.  who  became  quite  distinguished 
as  a  portrait  painter,  came  to  Cincinnati  from 
Kentucky  in  1817.  His  likenesses  were  said  to  be 
so  accurate  that  a  number  of  citizens  engaged 
htm  to  paint  their  portraits.  To  insure  perfec- 
tion in  his  work,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Drake, 
he  was  paid  in  advance  to  enable  him  to  go  to 
Philadelphia,  there  to  study  for  a  time  under 
Sulk.  He  improved  his  opportunities  so  well 
that  the  portraits  which  he  painted  on  his  re- 
turn were  said  to  be  unexcelled  in  fidelity  of 
likeness  and  expression  of  character.  Some  of 
the  earlier  works  were  painted  in  colors,  which 
were  not  permanent,  bfh  this  is  not  true  of  the 
later  ones.  He  subsequently  visited  Europe, 
where  his  health  failed  so  rapidly  that  he  died 
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<>n  his  way  home.  Among  his  well  known  paint- 
ings were  those  of  Peyton  S.  Sy mines,  Nathan 
dnilford.  Timothy  Walker  and  Capt.  Joseph 
I'ierce. 

A  preeminent  figure  in  art  circles  at  that 
time,  however,  was  Frederick  Kckstein,  who  has 
alrtadt  Urn  mentioned.  Not  onlv  was  he  active 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  l  ine 
Arts,  which  unfortunately  died  a  laming,  but 
he  modeled  the  htists  of  many  of  the  most  prom- 
inent public  men  as  well  as  citizens.  His  ino>l 
famous  pupil  was  the  most  famous  of  American 
sculptors,  Hiram  1'ovvers.  Powers  came  to  this 
city  from  Vermont,  and  in  his  cany  days  acted 
as  an  attendant  in  I.angdon's  Reading  Room. 
Subsequently  he  was  clerk  and  errand  boy  in  a 
grocer v  store.  While  here  his  mechanical  skill 
which  was  very  remarkable  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  clock  maker.  I.uman  Watson.  Wat- 
son was  a  lover  of  music  as  well  and  invoked 
Powers'  mechanical  talents  to  assist  him  in  build- 
ing an  organ,  a  department  of  mechanical  work 
with  which  neither  had  any  familiarity.  They 
built  the  first  organ  erected  in  the  I'.piscopal 
Church  on  Sixth  -treet  and  one  or  two  chandler 
organs  which  were  said  to  In-  good  instruments. 
While  working  with  organs.  Powers  invented  a 
musical  instrument  much  on  the  plan  of  an  ac- 
cordion, which  was  worked  by  a  bellows  car- 
ried tinder  the  arm  like  that  of  a  bagpipe.  An- 
other one  of  his  inventions  was  a  doll  which 
could  pronounce  distinctly  the  words  "papa"  and 
'mamma,"  and  he  thought  of  constructing  a 
••(leaking  automaton  which  should  utter  all  the 
sounds  of  the  human  voice.  His  greatest  interest, 
however,  was  in  tin-  department  of  portraiture  in 
clay  and  plaster.  He  neglected  his  work  in 
watching  the  store  and  spent  every  moment  he 
coul. I  snatch  in  Fcksuin's  studio.  Here  he  de- 
veloped his  great  talents  which  had  already  been 
manifested  in  the  making  of  small  medallion 
|<ortraits.  He  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
place  in  the  W  estern  Museum,  where  for  seven 
vcars  he  manufactured  for  |)orfeuille  some  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  waxwork  lie  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  manufacture  of  the  "Infernal 
Regions."  He  was  ambitious,  however,  to  turn 
his  talents  to  belter  account,  and  he  left  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  year  iX*;  for  Washington,  where 
he  sculptured  a  numltcr  of  portrait  busts  ol 
prominent  men  These  were  so  successful  ,(s 
t<>  induce  Nicholas  I.ongworth.  a  patron  of  an. 
to  furnish  the  mentis  for  him  to  go  to  Huropc. 
there  to  prosecute  his  work  among  the  master- 
pieces of  his  art.    He  settled  in  Florence  and  hi* 


subsequent  life  and  work  are  a  part  of  the 
historv  of  tlie  world  of  art.  P.usts  from  the 
hands  of  Powers  made  in  the  early  days  were  in 
the  homes  of  Nicholas  Longworth,  Judge  Uur- 
net.  deneral  Ly  tic  and  J.  P.  Foote.  One  of  his 
1  lu  st  was  that  of  Judge  P.urnet. 

The  first  sculptor  in  the  city  was  John  Airy. 
I  an   Fuglishman.  who  was  employed  by  Daniel 
|  dano  lo  execute  a  monument  to  his  father,  den- 
i  cral  dano.  which  was  erected  in  the  Baptist  Cem- 
etery. 

From  the  same  nursery  of  sculptors,  a  stone- 
cutter's yard,  came  the  famous  sculptor,  Shubael 
V.  t'levettger.  whose  original  name  was  Jubal 
kk  linger.  He  was  a  native  of  l'.utler  County, 
but  came  as  a  boy  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  ob- 
frittnd  employment  in  the  stone-cutter's  yard  of 
David  diiion,  on  Race  between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets.  While  employed  at  a  stone-cutter's  at 
Seventh  and  Race,  chiseling  ornaments  on  tonib- 
st.ines.  he  was  noticed  by  F.  S.  Thomas,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  l-rcwng  I'ost.  Clevenger  was  so  en- 
couraged by  the  hitter's  favor  as  to  suggest  tliat 
"lliomas  sit  to  him  for  a  bust.  This  was  chiseled 
directly  from  the  common  gray  freestone  of  the 
region  without  the  intervention  of  a  plaster  mode) 
and  was  so  striking  a  likeness  as  to  bring  him 
into  immediate  notice.  The  bust,  according  to 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  first  ever  executed  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  is  still  to  l>e  seen  over  the  grave 
of  Mr.  Thomas  in  Spring  drove  Cemetery.  Clev- 
enger continued  his  vocation  as  a  stone-cutter 
for  several  years,  but  at  the  same  time  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  pe>rtraiture  untler 
Fckstein.  He  subsequently  took  up  art  as  his 
vocation  and  transferred  his  studio  to  New  York, 
where  he  produced  a  number  of  |H»rtrait  busts 
remarkable  for  their  fidelity  of  likeness.  Among 
the  sitters  at  this  lime  were  Harrison.  Clay. 
Van  liuren.  Webster.  Fvcrctt  and  Washington 
Allston.  His  promise  was  se»  great  that  he  finally 
was  induced  to  go  to  Italy,  where  he  was  assisted 
by  Powers  and  where  in  Rome  he  produced  a 
number  of  tine  works.  His  "North  American 
Indian."  sculptured  in  Rome,  where  he  lived 
after  1S.10.  has  been  called  the  first  distinctive 
piece  of  American  sculpture  made  in  Rome,  anil 
attracted  a  large  number  of  Italians  lo  his  studio. 
He  contracted  a  disease  of  the  lungs  from  inhal- 
ing stone  dust  and  died  while  on  his  way  home. 
Specimens  of  bis  work  are  in  the  art  galleries 
of  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Cnited  States  and  in 
the  carls  da\  s  were  lo  lie  found  in  the  residences 
of  Mr.  I-ongworth.  Judge  P.urnet.  Micajah  T. 
W  illiams.  William  drcene  and  others  of  this  city  . 
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Or.  Frederick  Hall,  who  visited  the  city  in 
1837,  speaks  of  being  taken  to  a  small  shop 
where  he  saw  three  full-length  Statues  nearly 
completed  carved  out  of  hard  sandstone  repre- 
senting three  individuals,  with  whom  his  con- 
ductor was  well  acquainted  and  which  were 
pronounced  ti>  he  perfect  likenesses.  Or.  Hall 
thought  the  workmanship  of  a  high  order. — not 
equal  to  that  of  the  "Apollo  Belvedere,"  or  the 
"Venus  dei  Medici,"  hut  such  as  wonkl  tender 
the  name  of  its  author  immortal.  The  artist  had 
no  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  chisel,  hut  had 
been  led  to  employ  it  by  his  own  native  unbor- 
rowed talent  and  taste.  Hail  thought  that  a  few 
years  spent  in  Rome  or  Florence  would  make  him 
one  of  the  best  sculptors  of  the  age.  This  artist 
was  Clevenger,  and  nothing  but  bis  early  death 
prevented  bini  from  achieving  a  lame  as  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  sculptors. 

Another  painter  of  portraits  in  the  early  days 
was  Joseph  Mason,  whose  portraits  were  in  the 
houses  of  George  Selves.  David  Churchill  and 
others.  He  subsequently  moved  to  Michigan  and 
died  while  \oung.  Mason  painted  the  only  pic- 
ture that  is  preserved  of  William  Woodward. 

An  early  landscape  painter,  possibly  the  earli- 
est of  any  consequence,  was  Samuel  M.  Lee.  who 
as  a  young  lnd  was  employed  in  a  chair-maker  s 
establishment,  where  he  was  doing  the  orna- 
mental work,  and  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  to  Ik1  induced  to  establish  a  studio  and  tra- 
verse the  country  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out 
and  transferring  to  canvas  the  beautiful  scenes 
of  the  ncighlxjrhood.  He  painted  many  land- 
scapes which  decorated  the  resiliences  of  such 
citizens  as  Peyton  S.  Svmmes.  Joseph  (iriin. 
Davis  B.  Lawier,  J.  <  >.  VVorthington,  Thomas 
11.  Yeatman  and  J.  S.  Armstrong.  Afterwards 
he  was  employed  at  Louisville  decorating  private 
resiliences  and  at  scene  painting  and  some  of  his 
best  works  are  in  that  city.  He  died  while  young 
in  Louisiana.  He  never  succeeded  as  a  portrait 
painter  and  his  name  appears  in  the  Directory  of 
182Q  as  a  landscape  painter,  although  strangely 
enough  five  years  later  he  calls  himself  a  portrait 
painter. 

Hervieu,  the  Frenchman,  came  to  Cincinnati 
with  Mrs.  Trollope  and  departed  with  her.  While 
here  he  decorated  the  Bazaar  and  painted  the 
large  historical  picture  of  the  landing  of  l.afayctte 
in  Cincinnati,  which  contained  portraits  of  a 
great  number  of  eminent  citizens,  including  those 
of  General  Harrison  and  Governor  Morrow. 

Other  early  names  in  the  Cincinnati  world  of 
ar!  wen-:    \!otm«  Douglass,  a  portrait  painter. 


who  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1K2N;  Christopher 
Harding,  who  came  about  the  same  time;  Miner 
I  K.  Kellogg:  Thomas  Tuttle,  a  pupil  of  West; 
)  Daniel  Steele:  J.  H.  Heard;  the  Frankensteins, 
j  John  I*.  and  Godfrey  X.:  at  a  little  later  time 
John  J,  Tucker.  William  H.  Powell.  T.  Buch- 
anau  Kead.  William  P.  Hrannon,  A.  Baldwin.  T. 
j  W.  Whittridge.  Among  the  so-called  miniature 
j  painters  were  'Thomas  Dawson.  T.  V  Peticolas, 
J.  ().  Gorman  and  Mrs.  R.  Hosea.  Jr.  Joseph 
Kyle  was  here  as  early  as  182*.  He  painted 
genre  pictures  for  a  time  but  moved  to  New  York 
City.  In  the  very  early  days  the  City  Hotel, 
kept  by  David  Kautz  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Lower  Market  streets,  was  a  gathering  place  for 
artists.  Subsequently  for  about  five  years,  from 
1K10.  to  1824.  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Katterman  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  club  room  in  the  second 
story  of  Mrs.  Sophia  Amelung's  hoarding  bouse 
at  Xo.  75  Sycamore  street,  where  came  Nathan 
VV.  Wheeler,  a  portrait  painter:  F.  It.  Smith. 
Corwine,  Mason  and  Dorfcuillc.  whose  name  was 
properly  Dorfel.  changed,  as  was  the  fashion 
in  those  days,  in  honor  of  I-a  layette,  to  a  French 
spelling.  After  1S24  the  artists  gathered  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  city  dancing  master.  Phili- 
bertus  Ratel.  on  Third  street  between  Main  and 
Walnut.   1  H.  A.  Katterman.) 

Franks'  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was  also  a  gath- 
ering place.  Franks  himself  painted  a  picture  for 
his  gallery  depicting  the  infernal  regions. 

The  head  of  a  family  of  painters.  James  H. 
Heard,  in  the  early  days  painted  portraits,  fancy 
heads  and  groups  and  in  1841  his  works  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  residences  of  Charles  Stet- 
son. R.  R.  Springer.  S,  S.  L'Hommedieu.  J.  P. 
and  S.  F.  Footc,  Griftin  Taylor  and  G.  K. 
Shocnberger.  I  loth  James  H.  Heard  and  his 
brother  W  illiam  11.  obtained  some  of  their  train- 
ing in  Mr.  Franks'  gallery.  Here  also  Miner 
K.  Kellogg  painted.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
subsequently  achieved  international  distinction. 
In  this  countrv  he  painted  portraits  of  Presidents 
Nan  Burcn.  Folk  and  Jackson  and  Chief  Justice 
Taney  ami  General  Scott.  He  also  painted  a 
|H>rtrait  in  Constantinople  of  the  Grand  Vizier  of 
Turkey,  in  full  length. 

W.  II.  I'owell.  a  celebrate;!  historical  painter, 
began  bis  work  in  Cincinnati  in  1833,  although 
he  properb  belongs  la  Xew  York.  His  historical 
picture  "De  Soto  Discovering  the  Mississippi." 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  and  "Perry's  Vic- 
ton  at  1  akc  F.rie."  in  the  Capitol  at  Columbus, 
are  well  known.    He  painted  a  portrait  of  John 
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Ouincy  Adams,  which  was  presented  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati <  )hservat«iry. 

The  early  life  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Head  be- 
longs to  tlits  period.  Apprenticed  as  a  lx>y  to  a 
tailor,  he  ran  away  and  learned  in  Philadelphia 
the  trade  of  cigar  making.  He  finally  made 
his  way  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  found  a  home 
with  tie  ventre  r.  His  first  vocation  was  that  of 
a  sign  painter.  He  subsequently  tried  acting  and 
the  theatre,  but  by  the  liberality  of  Nicholas 
Pongworth  he  was  enabled  to  open  a  studio  as 
a  portrait  painter.  His  wandering  disposition 
was  such  that  he  could  not  remain  long  in  one 
locality  and  he  roamed  from  place  to  place,  paint- 
ing portraits  or  signs  if  he  could  not  obtain  sit- 
ters, giving  public  entertainments  and  even  mak- 
ing cigars  as  a  means  of  support  when  other 
things  failed.  As  is  well  known,  he  subsequently 
achieved  bis  greatest  fame  as  a  poet. 

The  Prankensuins.  John  P.  and  Codfrey  X.. 
as  well  as  two  other  brothers  and  a  sister,  have 
always  held  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  Cin- 
cinnati art.  Codtrev  X.  Prankcnstein  painted 
both  landscapes  { in  which  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful >  and  portraits.  He  was  also  a  sculptor, 
and  one  of  the  best  known  pieces  of  his  work 
is  the  )iortrait  bust  of  Justice  Mcl  ean,  so  familiar 
to  all  citizens. 

Another  artist  who  stayed  for  a  time  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Prance,  was  August  K'os- 
taing.  carver  of  cameo  likenesses  and  fancy 
heads  and  shells. 

Another  branch  of  art  that  called  for  much 
industry  as  well  as  skill  was  the  carving  of 
figure  heads  and  sculptured  ornaments  for  stcam- 
Ixiats.  which  cut  so  large  a  figure  in  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  time.  Prom  this  business 
grew  the  great  wood-carving  industry  in  (  in- 
cinnati.  P.ngaged  in  it  under  the  name  of  Shep- 
herd was  a  Pennsylvania  (ierman,  who  came  to 
the  city  as  Schafer  in  1X14.  He  subsequently 
associated  himself  with  Mr.  Sims  in  the  business 
of  wood  carving.  Schafer  made  the  wooden 
statue  of  Minerva  that  stood  for  so  many  years 
before  the  Western  Museum  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Main  and  Pearl.  A  little  later  came 
William  Jones,  a  carver  and  gilder.  Still  later 
came  Hiram  Prazer.  with  whom  was  a  well 
known  (ierman.  Nicholas  Adam. 

P  S.  Thomas  mentions  with  especial  favor 
King:,  an  excellent  artist,  who  had  had  great  suc- 
cess in  the  Southern  States:  Whetstone,  scarcely 
■  >nt  of  his  "teens."  who  wanted  encouragement 
to  compete  with  the  others;  H.  K.  Brown,  a 
sculptor  and  painter;  and  particularly  Christopher  > 


C.  P.rackett.  Thomas  said  of  the  last-named, 
that  he  l>egan  where  others  often  left  off.  "An 
artist,  his  first  production  could  not  be  found 
fault  with,  and  he  was  not  then  twenty"  years 
of  age.  He  had  seen  but  two  or  three  pieces 
of  statuary,  but  had  already  traced  a  bust  of  a 
Uautiful  sister,  which  was  regarded  as  a  very 
true  portraiture.  He  had  also  executed  several 
busts,  including  one  of  Thomas,  and  a  statue 
claimed  to  be  the  fust  ever  modeled  in  the  val- 
lev  of  the  Mississippi.  This  was  the  statue  of 
"Xvdia,  the  I  Hind  Cirl." 

Xathan  P.  Maker's  "Egeria"  and  "Cincinnatus" 
are  well  known.  The  latter  stands  in  City  Hall, 
after  many  years'  wandering.  These  two  statues 
ex«cuted  in  the  early  "forties"  were  regarded 
as  worthy  specimens  of  the  sculptor's  art.  (Cist's 
Miscellany.   Vol.  I.  pp.  20\  and  204.) 

Pastman  Johnson,  too.  lived  for  a  time  in  this 
city,  with  his  studio  in  the  Macon  Building  at 
Sixth  and  Walnut.  Mr.  Ratterman  regards  the 
transition  period  from  the  earlier  to  the  later 
time  as  that  of  the  Prankensteins,  two  of  whom, 
John  P.  and  (iodfrcy  X..  achieved  marked  dis- 
tinction. Por  a  time  William  P.  Sonntag  was 
the  rage  aud  Sonntag 's  landscapes  were  in  every 
household. 

In  October,  1838,  came  the  establishment  of 
the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Pine  Arts  by  a  num- 
ber of  artists  "in  order  that  by  their  union  they 
might  obtain  greater  facilities  for  improvements 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  fine  arts."  (iod- 
frey X.  Prankenstcin  was  the  president  and 
John  L.  Whetstone  the  secretary.  An  art  exhi- 
bition was  given  by  this  society  in  the  following 
year,  which  it  was  claimed  was  the  first  of  the 
character  held  in  the  West.  This  was  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  comprised  150  works 
of  foreign  and  native  artists.  H.  A.  Ratterman 
fixes  upon  the  decade  of  1840  to  1850  as  the 
golden  age  of  art  in  the  city,  saying  that  "dur- 
ing this  [>eriod  art  evinced  more  life,  more  vital- 
ity, more  self-reliance  in  Cincinnati  than  at  any 
other  period.  After  1S50  it  sank  lower  and 
lower.  Xot  that  the  city  then  ceased  to  produce- 
artists  of  genius.  On  the  contrary,  it  raised  in 
modern  days  more  than  ever  and  comparatively 
more  and  greater  ones  than  any  other  American 
municipality,  not  excepting  the  'Hub  of  the  I'ni- 
vetse.'  It  is  no  hombastic  puffery  if  we  make 
this  assertion.  Our  city  was  generally  the  start- 
ing point  of  American  artists.  We  gave  them 
birth  and  nourishment  in  their  infancy;  and 
when  our  artists  were  grown  to  manhood  then 
the  Past  would  come  to  woo  and  wed  them  and 
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boast  of  them  as  their  own."  Despite  tin-  fruit- 
ful soil  that  this  quotation  would  indicate  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  which  started  with  Mich 
encouragement  lasted  hut  a  short  time.  There 
was  al-o  a  Fine  Arts  1  >cpartincnt  of  (lie  Cincin- 
nati  Society  for  the  I'roinotion  of  I 'so fill  knowl- 
edge and  icctnrcs  on  various  art  topic  wen-  Riven 
hy  James  H.  ISoatd  an«l  H.  P.  ami  John  ("ranch. 

Tile  line  arts  department  of  this  institution  was 
tinder  the  charge  of  John  (  ranch,  I'.  S.  Symmes. 
William  I'iatt  an<l  A.  I'.aldwin  and  for  a  linn- 
was  inspected  from  this  institution.  Almut  live 
hundred  |>eoplc  were  in  the  hahit  of  attending 
the  lectures.  This  institution  died,  as  did  others 
hefore  ami  have  many  since,  from  the  want  of  an 
endowment  to  supply  the  funds  for  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses  Mr.  Foote  tells  us  that 
after  the  extinction  of  two  academies,  that  of 
iK.?7  and  that  of  iSjX  ami  one  section  of  fine 
arts,  "most  of  those  who  had  liecn  active  in 
efforts  for  their  encouragement  and  prom<  tioti 
have  adopted  the  opinion  that  it  would  he  hesi 
to  let  them  take  their  course  and  he  governed 
hy  the  loss  of  trade— -or  of  taste — and  flourish 
or  fade  according  to  those  losses  "  The  organi- 
zation of  the  American  Art  I'nion  in  New  York 
(  it v ,  however,  which  took  place  in  1X4(1.  awak- 
ened again  the  dormant  energies  of  the  lovers 
of  art  in  Cincinnati  and  thc'Wcstorn  Art  I  'nion 
was  established  on  a  similar  plan.  This  was 
located  at  tin-  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  ami 
Sycamore  streets  and  was  conducted  under  the 
presidency  of  Charles  Stetson.  Others  who 
assisted  were  F.  S.  Haines.  Mr.  Marchant  and 
the  artist,  Paldwiu.  The  hall,  which  occupied 
the  fourth  story  of  the  huilding,  was  quite  large. 
—  71  In  ^  feet  and  was  -'4  feet  in  height.  It 
served  to  dispbv  .v>»  pictures  of  average  -v/.v 
and  on  several  occasi< ms  thai  manv  pictures  were 
cxhihitid  in  it.  A.tnong  its  treasures  for  a  time 
u,is  one  of  Powe  rs'  statues  of  the  '  <  ireek  Slave." 

Ihis  institution,  however,  did  not  have  a  !<mg 
life,  hut  while  it  lasted  it  undoubtedly  did  much 
to  cultivate  puhtic  taste  bib  in  this  city  and 
in  ih<-  West  ;'in!  South.     At  a  later  tune  came 

tile  project  for  the  establishment  >-f  a  <  .alien 
of  National  Portraits  ami  tin  collection  of  por- 
traits of  till-  heroes  and  sages  of  tlic  Rebellion 
imadc  hy  P.  ale  and  for  a  ten  in  Peak  's 
Miiscmu  -n  Philadelphia!  was  purchased  and  the 
gdicn  ooem.l  for  their  exhibition     "  I  hi-  e\ist 

(lice  of  tilts  •.n-tlltltn  11.  lioyyeVir,  vols  n:,ire  brief 

ihau  that  of  its  pr.d.e.  r       I  he  paintings  1-  r 

so:ne  nn  >!eri.ii:.  ciM«r  were  lil.n  away  and  the 
iu-ti(ii1'.on.   Id.,    an   un -ill  .-\it:t  l.d   pag,  .int.  wm 


ished."  (J.  P.  Fixate,  i  In  1851  we  learn  that 
William  Wiswell  had  fitted  up  a  picture  gallery 
which  contained  a  valuahle  collection  of  300  por- 
traits, fancy  and  historical  pieces  embracing  the 
works  of  Kellogg,  Hoard.  Rothermcl.  Read  ami 
other  well  known  artists.  The  gem  of  the  gal- 
lery was  said  to  In-  Powers'  recently  executed 
bust  of  (ieneral  Jackson.  Visitors  were  admitted 
to  this  without  charge  and  the  opportunity  seems 
to  have  attracted  a  number  of  people  interested 
in  such  works.  .Mr.  Cist,  in  his  l>ook  published 
tins  vear.  urges  the  establishment  of  an 
"Academy  of  [lesign."  which  should  contain  col- 
lections of  paintings  and  models,  sculptures, 
carvings,  engravings,  engraved  gems,  original 
drawings,  plaster  cast,  and  the  like  and  in- 
stances the  readiness  with  which  $2$.<xx>  was 
I  raised  t<  r  the  hem-tit  of  the  Western  Art  I'mon 
j  and  the  purchase  of  the  Peale  paintings.  As  has 
been  v>  much  the  case  with  the  development  of 
Cincinnati  art.  it  was  left  for  a  '  ladies'  <  ial- 
lery  of  Fine  \rts."  organized  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Peter,  to  diow  to  the  world  "that  woman  is  not 
only  c.i|iable  of  display  and  greater  degree  of 
good  taste  than  man.  but  that  the  virtues  of 
patience  and  perseverance  will  In*  exhibited  by 
her  more  decidedly."  At  the  time  Mr.  Foote 
wrote  these  lines  he  had  no  idea  of  how  subse- 
quent events  in  this  city  were  to  justify  them. 
I'he  plan  of  tins  instiiiition  was  to  procure  for 
exhibition  copies  of  the  celebrated  works  of  the 
old  nia-tcrs  b\  arti-is  of  sticli  reputation  and 
talents  that  their  copies  would  Ik-  accepted  as 
authentic  and  also  copies  in  plaster  of  the  finest 
,  statues  in  Furopc.  Mrs.  Peters  crossed  the 
ocean  twice  in  the  interest  of  this  establishment, 
but  nn fortunately  this  scheme  was  not  of  a  per- 
manent character. 

In  i>\s<).  as  in  bis  earlier  l««iks,  Mr  Cisi  enum- 
erates the  arlists  \y|ioM-  lnlhuiice  was  id  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  development  of  Cin- 
cinnati's art  inpuKes.  Tins  pst  mclmlcl  Miner 
K  Kelloog.  James  ||,  l'.eard.  John  Frankcn- 
steiti.  W-'liam  I!.  Powell.  T.  P.m  hanan  Read. 
T  W  Whittndge.  Charles  Soitlc.  William  I. 
Sotmtng.  William  Walcutt.  J.  1  >.  Faton.  W  illiam 
Miller  mil  John  K  I  ait  among  the  painters,  and 
Hiram    I'oyv.rs.   llev.nger   and   Joel   T.  Hart 

airotlg  ti  e  sculptors. 

<  filers    of   the   tiir.es    j vi s{    preceding    the  war 

wet.   1  tlx   Martin  Spencer,  well  known  for  her 

Ir    mi.  :ll    of    Shakesperian    subjects.    J  lnsco 

\\  il!!,ii"»,  P.  M-  Mc<  'onke; ,  Herman  M.  (irm-n- 
l.md.  I  C.  Wotf.  V  II  llammill.  <  icrhard  Muel- 
l,  r.  He'-rs  K.s-n-.pid  and  Michael  Mucklc  (sculp- 
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tor)  An  extended  list  is  given  by  Mr.  Cist  in 
his  'Cincinnati  in  1851."  A  well  known  colored 
artist  was  R.  S.  Duncanson.  who  was  quite  suc- 
cessful in  portraiture,  landscape,  genre  and  his- 
torical pieces.  In  that  remarkable  satire  entitled 
"American  Art;  Its  Awful  Altitude."  published 
in  1  Kf  14  by  John  Frankenstein,  a  prominent  figure 
is  that  picturesque  looking  sculptor,  T.  I).  Jones, 
"that  man  out  West  that  makes  mud  heads," 
said  to  have  produced  mure  portrait  busts  than 
any  other  artist  in  the  country.  He  is  the 
sculptor  of  the  "Soldier  on  (Juard"  in  the  soldiers' 
lot  in  Spring  drove.  Another  interesting  char- 
acter was  the  eccentric  Theodore  Jones.  The 
artists  of  a  later  period  are  our  own  con- 
temporaries. ( )f  them  it  can  be  said  that  high 
as  were  the  achievements  of  the  earlier  days, 
they  have  been  more  than  surpassed  by  those  of 
the  present  brotherhood  of  art. 

Mr.  Goshorn.  in  his  address  at  the  dedication 
exercises  of  the  Art  Academy  Muilding  on  No- 
vember 2(>.  1887,  in  tracing  the  development  of 
art  sentiment  in  the  city,  mentions  especially 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  founded  by  Frederick 
Fckstein  in  l82<>,  and  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Frederick  Franks  opened  in  1828— in  which 
were  trained  in  part  such  painters  as  Miner  K. 
Kellogg,  the  two  Meards,  \V.  11.  Powell  and  T. 
Buchanan  Kead — the  >econd  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  thai  of  (iodfrey  X.  Frankenstein  and  John 
1..  Whetstone,  in  the  late  "thirties;"  the  Fine 
Arts  department  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  I'seful  Knowledge  and  the  organization  of 
Mrs.  Peter  and  others  in  1855.  The  next  signifi- 
cant date  in  the  history  of  art  culture  of  the  city 
was  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Design  in 
1800..  These  apparently  feeble  efforts  were  about 
to  l>ear  good  fruit  for  in  them  can  be  detected 
the  germ  from  which  developed  the  present  art 
institutions  of  the  city,  the  Art  Museum  and 
the  Art  Academy. 

THE  ANT   Mt  SKt  M. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Women's  Centennial  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  Cincinnati,  held  January 
18,  1877.  resolutions  were  adopted  looking  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  committee  as  an  association 
to  advance  woman's  work,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  industrial  art,  and  Mrs.  Aaron  F.  Perry 
was  requested  to  prepare  and  lay  before  the  c<  mi- 
mittee  a  definite  plan  of  work.  Mrs.  Perry  Com- 
plied with  this  request  and  on  January  -'7.  1877, 
presented  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ladies'  association,  which  should 
look  to  the  founding  of  an  art  museum.    At  a 


subsequent  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  held 
at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  A.  S.  Winslow,  on 
March  12th,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  scheme  of  organization.  This  committee 
recommended  that  A.  T.  Goshorn.  Joseph  Long- 
!  worth.  L.  15.  Harrison.  A.  L>.  Mullock,  A.  S. 
Winslow,  Julius  Dexter,  <  ieorge  Ward  Nichols, 
William  Henry  Davis  and  Obed  J.  Wilson  be  in- 
vited to  act  as  a  committee  to  assist  in  furthering 
I  the  purposes  of  those  interested.  Finally  on 
i  April  28.  1877,  an  organization  was  effected,  of 
I  ladies  only,  whose  objects  were  "the  cultivation 
and  application  of  the  principles  of  art  to  in- 
dustrial pursuits  and  the  establishment  of  an  art 
museum  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati."  Mrs.  Perry 
was  elected  president:  Mrs.  (ohn  Davis,  Mrs. 
A.  I).  Mullock.  Mrs.  John  Slullito.  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Winslow.  Mrs.  (ieorge  Carlisle  and  Mrs.  William 
Dodd.  vice-presidents;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Whitman, 
treasurer;  ami  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Appletou  and 
Miss  Laura  Valettc.  secretaries.  This  organiza- 
tion made  an  almost  immediate  impression  uj>on 
the  community  anil  by  the  holding  of  loan  exhi- 
bitions, the  exhibition  of  art  work  at  the  in- 
dustrial exjK)sitions  and  the  general  exploitation 
of  their  puq>oscs  succeeded  in  stimulating  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  fine  arts.  As  a  result  on 
the  eighth  day  of  September,  1880,  Melville  F. 
Ingalls.  at  the  conclusion  of  his  introductory  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Eighth 
Industrial  Exposition,  was  enabled  to  read  a  letter 
from  him  written  two  days  before  to  Charles 
W.  West,  suggesting  that  he  make  a  subscription 
for  building  an  art  museum  and  Mr.  West's  re- 
sponse of  a  day  later  to  the  effect  that  if  Mr. 
Ingalls  and  his  friends  would  procure  an  act 
of  incorporation  as  "The  Art  Museum  Associa- 
tion of  Cincinnati"  and  secure  suitable  grounds 
at  a  nominal  perpetual  rent  he  would  subscribe 
toward  the  buildings  the  sum  of  $150,000,  on 
condition  that  the  subscribers  subscribe  a  like 
amount.  The  subscriptions  began  immediately 
and  by  December  4th  of  the  same  year  the  com- 
mittee consisting  of  George  Hoadly.  John  Car- 
lisle. Julius  Dexter,  A.  T.  (ioshorn,  A.  H. 
Hinkle.  Melville  E.  Ingalls.  David  Sinton  and 
Charles  W.  West  was  able  to  report  a  scheme 
of  organization  to  the  subscribers  who.  455  in 
number,  had  agreed  to  contribute  the  sum  of 
,$316,501.  including  the  contribution  of  Mr.  West. 
The  Cincinnati  Museum  Association  was  in- 
corporated by  Messrs.  l.ongworth.  Springer. 
West  and  Dexter  on  February  15.  188].  and  on 
March  7th  of  the  some  vear  10  trustees, — Charles 
W.  West.  A.  T.  (ioshorn,  John  Carlisle,  George 
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Hoadty,  Melville  K.  Ingalls.  F.lliott  II.  Pemlle- 
ton.  R.  H.  Galhrcath.  Samuel  C.  Tallin,  Joseph 
Longworth  and  Julius  Dexter. — were  elected  as 
trustees,  who,  with  the  mayor  <\r  officio  an<l  two 
trustees  elected  hy  the  Common  Council,  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  investment  of  the  funds 
and  the  securing  of  the  site  for  the  Art  Museum 
Paulding  in  Kdcn  Park.  After  some  delay  an 
ordinance  was  passed  hy  the  Council.  February 
3.  1882,  permitting  "the  erection  of  a  museum 
and  such  other  buildings  as  may  be  incidentally 
connected  therewith"  in  Kdcn  I 'ark  Temporary 
quarters  were  opened  a  week  later  in  the  Music 
Hall  and  the  trustees  accepted  as  gifts  valuable 
art  treasures  from  Mr.  Longworth.  the  Women's 
Art  Museum  Association,  ficorgc  Hoadty,  Mrs. 
F.liza  Longworth  Flagg.  Mrs.  S.  X.  Pike  and  the 
Ninth  Cincinnati  Industrial  Imposition.  On  the 
cx-casion  of  the  opening  of  this  temporary 
museum  on  February  10,  1882.  a  communication 
was  read  from  Mr.  West,  offering  to  give  the 
association  the  sum  of  $150,000  further  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  Museum, 
which  must  Ik-  held  perpetuallv  without  impair- 
ment. This  fitter  was  immediately  accepted.  (  hi 
the  17th  day  of  May,  1880.  the  Art  Museum 
Pudding  in  Kdcn  Park  was  dedicated  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  citizens  and  guests  from  other 
cities  and  the  valuable  collections  partly  the 
property  of  the  association  and  partly  loans  from 
various  quarters  were  properly  installed  in  a 
building  adapted  for  their  preservation  and  dis- 
play tinder  conditions  unusually  felicitous.  The 
Art  Museum  Paulding  covers  an  area  of  17,227 
square  feet  of  ground  surface,  with  a  floor  space 
36.200  square  feet  and  a  wall  space  of 
26.820  square  feet.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  about  $330,000  and  includes  the  center  and 
west  wing  of  the  building  designed,  of  which 
the  east  wing  remains  to  be  constructed  The 
tract  of  land  reserved  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
for  the  uses  of  the  Museum  covers  10  7 1  acres. 
The  catalogue  of  the  permanent  collections  of 
paintings  and  sculpture  shows  that  these  collec- 
tions are  classified  under  the  head  of  scci.itcre. 
consisting  of  original  marbles  ami  bronzes  and 
casts  from  Modern  Renaissance.  Roman  and 
Creek  originals,  including  parts  of  the  Parthenon 
frieze;  TRxTii.i-.s.including  Japanese  embroideries, 
brocades,  cashmere  shawls,  lace  tapestries,  fans, 
etc.:  the  uookwai.tfr  collection,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  objects  of  art  selected  hy  John  W. 
Hook  waiter  during  travels  in  the  Hast  and 
loaned  to  the  Art  Museum;  metal  work,  includ- 


ing original  Chinese  and  Japanese  bronzes  ami 
500  electroplated  reproductions  of  originals  in 
European  museums;  armor:  graphic  arts,  in- 
cluding paintings,  engravings,  photographs  and 
plaster  casts  of  ivory  carvings;  ceramics:  kth- 

NoMh;Y;   AMERICAN    ARCH  AEol.Ol  iV  I  and  MISCEl- 

i.wi.ncs — musical  instruments  and  the  like. 

It  is  proposed  by  J.  ( \.  Schmidlapp  to  erect  a 
building  for  library  and  incidentally  for  exhi- 
bition purposes.  This  building  will  not  attempt 
to  follow  the  style  of  the  existing  buildings,  but 
will  be  Doric  Creek  in  treatment  It  is  to  Ik* 
100  feet  square  and  its  main  portion  will  center 
at  the  meeting  point  of  the  main  north  axis  of 
the  Museum  and  the  east  axis  of  the  Academy 
which  lies  to  the  northwest.  It  will  Ik-  on  a 
level  with  ihe  main  floor  of  the  Museum,  with 
which  it  will  be  connected  by  a  gallery  100  by  30 
feet,  extended  north  from  the  entrance  hall  of 
the  Museum.  The  Museum  contains  a  reference 
library  of  2.655  bound  volumes  anil  3.0/17  pam- 
phlets and  is  also  equipped  with  a  printing  office. 
According  to  the  report  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31.  mk>3.  the  endowments  amount  to 
$257,178.60  which,  with  the  building  and  its  con- 
tents, make  the  total  Museum  fund  $584,629.91. 
The  death  of  Alfred  Traber  (ioshorn  on 
.February  19.  1002.  deprived  the  Art  Museum 
of  the  services  of  its  most  valued  friend, 
who  bad  been  connected  with  it  as  director 
and  trustee  from  its  incorporation  in  1881,  a 
period  of  almost  22  years.  He  brought  to  the 
services  of  this  enterprise  the  administrative 
talents  which  had  made  him  distinguished 
throughout  his  life  and  had  caused  him  to  b: 
selected  above  all  other  men  as  the  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Philadelphia  Imposition  in  1876.  He 
was  succeeded  as  director  hv  J.  H.  Gest.  who  had 
been  assistant  director.  The  present  officers  of 
the  association  are:  Melville  E.  Ingalls.  presi- 
dent; Charles  P.  Tall,  vice-president;  W.  W. 
Taylor,  treasurer ; 'who  with  William  Worthing- 
ton.  R.  II.  Calbreath.  Fdmond  P.  Harrison,  D 
II  Holmes.  J.  Ci.  Schmidlapp.  Nathaniel  Hench- 
man Davis  and  L.  A.  Ault  (trustees)  and  Julius 
1-leischmann  (mayor)  and  Kdward  Coepper  and 
William  Von  Steinwchr  (the  trustees  on  behalf 
of  the  city)  constitute  the  board  of  trustees. 

THE    ART    A<  AIIEMY. 

Adjoining  the  Art  Museum  and  under  the 
control  of  the  same  management  is  the  Art 
Academy  of  Cincinnati.  Work  on  this  building 
was  begun  March  4.  t886.  and  completed  in 
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September  of  tlie  following;  year  in  time  for  the 
first  session  of  the  new  Art  Academy  of  Cin- 
cinnati, which  succeeded  the  Art  School  of  C  in- 
cinnati. This  was  the  successor  to  the  McMickcn 
School  of  Design,  which  was  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  Giarlcs  McMickcn. 
who  died  in  1858  and  opened  originally  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1K60.  m  charge  of  Thomas  S.  Noble.  The 
School  of  Design  was  a  part  of  the  McMickcn 
l'niversity  of  Cincinnati.  In  1876  Joseph  Long- 
worth  presented  the  Art  Department  of  the  l'ni- 
versity with  $5(^,500  upon  condition  that  the 
L'niversity  should  add  $10,000.  which  it  promptly 
difl.  anil  the. School  of  Design  was  thus  placed 
upon  a  liberal  and  permanent  pecuniary  founda- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Art  Museum  Association,  Mr.  I.ongworth.  who 
had  given  the  main  support  to  the  School  of  De- 
sign, became  anxious  to  place  that  school  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  latter  association 
and  it  was  his  expectation  that  if  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  accomplishment  of  this  desire  to 
give  to  the  association  a  larger  fund  for  the 
endowment  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  art  school. 
Joseph  Longworth  died  however  ln-fore  he  was 
able  to  carry  out  his  purpose  but  in  188.)  his 
son.  the  late  Judge  Nicholas  longworth.  upon 
the  completion  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
city  transferred  the  School  of  Design  from  the 
l'niversity  to  the  Museum  Association,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  in  pursuance  of  the 
unfulfilled  intention  of  his  father  investments 
and  ground  rents  of  the  value  of  $37 1.031.  The 
name  of  the  school  was  then  changed  to  the  Art 
School  of  Cincinnati.  Reuben  K.  Springer  and 
David  Sinton  were  considering  the  erection  of 
an  adequate  building  for  the  school  near  the 
Museum  in  Kden  1'ark  just  previous  to  Mr. 
Springer's  death.  Mr.  Springer  left  by  his  will 
the  sum  of  $20.0130  to  the  school  and  thereupon 
Mr.  Sinton  gave  $75,044  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  to  which  was  added  $14,081 
from  the  Springer  endowment.  At  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  building  in  November.  1887.  tin- 
school  was  named  the  "Art  Academy  of  Cincin- 
nati" and  since  that  time  has  continued  as  a 
department  under  the  management  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Museum  Association.  The  building  is 
rectangular.  8j  by  140  feet  with  over  38.000 
square  feel  of  floor  space  divided  among  three 
stories.  It  contains  large  and  small  class  rooms 
ami  studio-  and  lecture  room,  dining  room  ami 
kitchen  ami  its  location  in  Kden  Park  350  feet 
above  the  river  level  insures  to  it  light  and  air 
and  an  opportunity   for  outdoor  work.  The 


school  is  well  equipped  with  casts,  still  life  and 
furniture  and  employs  six  to  seven  life  models 
daily  for  students  drawing  and  painting  the  head 
or  figure.  In  addition  to  the  building,  which  cost 
$07,175.58.  the  endowment  includes  the  Long- 
worth  fund  $371,631.  Springer  fund  $11,371.40 
and  the  Louise  Ingalls  memorial  fund  created 
in  i8<yo  which  gives  financial  aid  to  deserving 
students.  The  chairman  of#the  faculty  is  Prof. 
Thomas  S.  Noble.  <  Uhcr  members  are  Vincent 
Nowotny.  L.  11.  Meakin.  William  H.  Fry.  Clc- 
1  mcnt  J.  P.arnhorn  and  Frank  Dttveneck!  The 
director  is  J.  II.  Ccst. 

tiii:  uooKVtooi)  i-ottkry. 

Not  far  from  the  Art  Museum  upon  ihe  brink 
of  Mount  Adams  is  the  Rook  wood  Pottery,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  institutions  of  the  city 
and  the  one  probably  that  is  best  known  through- 
out the  world.  In  1874  and  1875  a  number 
of  women  in  the  city  were  led  to  experiment  in 
the  decoration  of  ceramics  and  some  of  their 
work  in  overglaze  porcelain  decoration  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Centennial  Fxposition  in  Phila- 
delphia. Afterwards  they  tried  other  processes 
of  decoration  under  the  glaze,  tested  all  sorts  of 
native  clav  and  made  experiments  in  the  appli- 
cation of  color  to  the  w  et  clay  body  with  the  idea 
of  producing  a  new  pottery  by  applying  colored 
decoration  in  the  material  itself  before  firing  and 
then  protecting  and  enriching  this  biscuit  with 
the  glaze.  Prominent  among  these  artists  was 
Mrs.  Maria  Longworth  Storer,  who  in  t88o 
opened  a  pottery  on  Kastcrn  Avenue  which  she 
called  '"Rook-wood"  from  the  name  of  her  father's 
place.  Here  the  first  kiln  was  drawn  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  here  developed  an  art  industry 
that  has  grown  to  marvelous  proportions  whose 
output  vies  with  the  most  beautiful  products  of 
the  potter.  P.\  1880  the  Works  had  become  self- 
supporting:  Mrs.  Storer  withdrew  and  Rook  wood 
passed  to  a  company  under  the  control  of  Will- 
iam Watts  Taylor,  who  had  cooperated  in  the 
institution  since  1883.  In  1802  the  old  build- 
ing spreading  out  in  all  directions  outgrew  the 
possibilities  of  its  site  on  Kastcrn  avenue  and  a 
new  piece  of  ground  was  purchased  on  the  bluff 
of  Mount  Adams.  Here  was  erected  a  pictur- 
esque building,  which  can  Ik-  seen  from  all  parts 
of  the  lower  plain  of  the  city,  which  in  itself  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  architectural  features  in 
Cincinnati.  An  enlargement  was  made  in  1800 
and  at  present  (1004  )  additional  buildings  arc  in 
process  of  erection.  The  decorators  who  have 
worked  in  the  pottery  have  comprised  both  men 
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and  women  ami  have  been  drawn  mainly  from 
the  Art  Academy.  There  has  been  no  imitation 
of  other  wares  and  the  constant  effort  has  been 
to  produce  individual  pieces  each  an  ideal  in 
form  and  color.  Mechanical  repetition  is  avoid- 
ed and  each  piece  is  a  fresh  and  independ- 
ent rendering  of  its  motive.  Experiments 
are  constantly  carried  on  in  the  effort  to 
broaden  the  character  of  the  work.  At  first  the 
native  clay  inclined"  the  color  quality  towards 
yellows,  browns  and  reds  and  these  types  are  re- 
garded as  the  standard  Rookwood.  ( )thcr  glaze 
effects  are  known  as  the  "Tiger  Eye."  first  made 
in  1884.  the  earliest  "of  the  class  of  crystalline 
glazes  since  so  extensively  made  at  Sevres.  Co- 
penhagen and  P.erlin."  "(.old  Stone,"  another 
crystalline  glaze,  is  more  limpid  in  quality ;  "Sea 
tireen."  an  exquisite  variety  in  which  a  limpid, 
opalescent  sea-green  effect  is  obtained;  "Iris"  a 
lighter  color  scheme  of  more  delicate  body.  In 
the  so-called  "flowing  glaze"  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  old  Chinese  ware,  the  decoration  is 
painted  u|K>n  the  piece  in  slight  relief.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  "mat  glaze"  began  in  1 896  as 
an  outgrowth  of  efforts  at  a  dull  finish  or  smear 


glaze.  A  later  feature  of  Rookwood  is  the  ap- 
plication of  metals  which  are  used  very  success- 
fully, in  designs  for  lamps  and  electroliers. 
Faience  panels,  flat  and  in  relief,  are  used  for 
mantels,  wall  panels,  fountains  and  architectural 
reliefs.  The  celebrated  Indian  heads  of  the  de- 
sign so  frequent  in  Rookwood  ware  are  abso- 
lutely correct  portraits  of  Indian  chiefs.  A  fine 
exhibition  of  Rookwood  is  to  be  given  at  the 
St.  Louis  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex|x>sition. 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  work  a  sketch 
of  the  Rookwood  Pottery  Company  is  given  that 
supplements  the  foregoing  article. 

THE  CINCINNATI  ART  CLUB, 

W  ith  its  rooms  on  Fourth  street  anil  its  member- 
ship comprising  the  principal  artists  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  enthusiasts  on  art  mat- 
ters, is  no  small  influence  in  art  circles.  It  is  a 
social  organization  which  also  gives  a  number  of 
exhibitions  each  year  of  the  work  of  its  mem- 
bers. These  are  very  popular  and  are  largely  at- 
tended by  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited 
to  them. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

THE  JEWS   OF  CINCINNATI. 

BY   MAX    B.  MAY. 

Character  or  the  Settlement  —  Tiie  First  Congregation,  Bene  Israel —The  Plum  Street 
Tempi.!  Orthodox  Synagogues  —  Sabbath  Schools  — -  The  Hebrew  Union  College  — 
Journalism  —  The  Charities  —  Hospitals  and  Homes  kor  the  Aged  —  The  Jewish  Social 
Settlement  -  Public  Service  Commercial  and  Professional  Like  -Secret  Societies — 
The  Social  Like. 


|  Although  as  is  a]tparcnt  from  an  examination 
of  this  work,  the  topical  treatment  of  sj>ccial 
subjects  has  not  heen  generally  adopted,  it  was 
thought  by  the  author  that  several  subjects  could 
receive  more  adequate  treatment  in  this  way,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  kindly  interest  of  writers 
es|Hviatly  <|iialified  for  the  work.  The  subject 
discussed  in  this  chapter  has  never  so  far  as  the 
author  has  been  abU-  to  discover  been  adequately 
handled  in  any  accessible  publication.  It  seems 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  a  writer  so  admirably 
adapted  by  temperament,  heredity  ami  training 
to  do  this  work  as  is  Mr.  May  has  consented  to  I 
prepare  tl»c  following  chapter  on  a  people  who 
have  always  Ihcu  so  intimately  and  honorably  ' 
connected  with  the  history  .if  the  city.— C.  T.  <i.|  ' 


The  author  of  this  history  of  Cincinnati  for  1 
-nine  reason  or  other  has  thought  that  hi*  work  I 
would  I*   incomplete  without  a  chapter  devoted  i 
l>>  the  Jews  of  Cincinnati.    When  the  writer  of 
this  chapter  endeavored  to  point  out  to  him  that 
the  Jews  as  such  were  no  more  entitled  to  a  sep- 
arate chapter  than   the   Catholic*.  Protectants. 

l'"pi*COpaliai)s.    Methodists    and    ->!ller    sects,  lu 

answered  that  in  a  work  of  tins  character  tin  i 

Jewish   population    like   the   (.eriiian   and    Irish  ! 

was  entitled  to  have  it*  *tor\  told     And  this  is  I 


the  only  reason  for  this  chapter,  and  it  shall 
lie  my  endeavor  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Cincinnati 
Jew*  from  the  earliest  day  to  the  present,  and  it 
is  a  most  creditable  story.  For  view  the  Jew 
as  vou  will,  whether  as  pioneer,  citizen,  merchant 
or  professional  man.  whether  from  his  religious, 
political,  economic  or  social  side,  he  presents  but 
one  picture — that  of  an  honest,  upright,  fearless, 
zealous,  patriotic,  charitable,  religious  and  public 
spirited  citizen.  If  the  Cincinnati  Jew  can  point 
with  pride  to  any  one  virtue,  it  is  that  in  all  his 
history  from  1N17  to  t<n\],  he  has  never  allowed 
his  brother  to  become  a  public  charge,  he  has 
never  asked  hi*  sectarian  fellow  citizens  to  con- 
tribute to  his  charities  and  organizatii>ns.  nor  re- 
fused to  contribute  to  theirs,  and  in  all  positions 
of  public  trust,  whether  he  served  for  honor  only 
or  for  pay,  his  record  has  been  without  a  blemish. 
In  all  hi*  history  he  has  had  but  one  object. — lo 
diow  himself  not  only  a  true  son  of  Israel,  but 
a  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen,  a  true  lover  of  his 
adopted  home,  n  faithful  servant  of  the  public. 

(  II  \R AtTKK  OK  1  UK  SKI  1LKMKNT 

The  first  lew  to  arrive  in  Cincinnati  was  Jo- 
seph Jona*.  a  native  of  Plymouth.  F.ngland.  who. 
bavini;  heard  in  some  way  or  other  of  the  fertility 
:au\   ]»i**ibilities  of  the  Ohio  region,  left  his 
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home  to  settle  in  Cincinnati,  the  very  heart  of  the 
Ohio  settlement.  He  landed  in  New  York  in 
1816.  set  out  from  Philadelphia  in  the  early  part 
of  1817.  and  after  a  long  journey  arrived  in 
Cincinnati  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of 
March.  1817.  Being  a  watchmaker  by  trade, 
he  soon  established  himself  and  within  a  short 
time-  sent  home  word  about  the  advantages  of 
Cincinnati.  Simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of 
Jonas  in  Cincinnati,  one  Phincas  Johnson  of 
Portsmouth.  England,  had  settled  near  what  is 
now  Connersville.  Indiana.  The  glowing  re- 
ports that  Johnson  sent  home  to  his  folks  soon 
induced  his  brother,  David  Israel  Johnson,  to 
emigrate  to  Western  America.  This  new  immi- 
grant, while  passing  through  Cincinnati,  met 
Jonas,  who  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  have 
him  remain  here.  Johnson,  however,  joined  bis 
brother  in  Indiana,  but  returned  to  Cincinnati 
early  in  1820.  where  he  remained  until  his  death 
in  1842.  at  the  early  age  of  47  years.  This 
David  Israel  Johnson  was  the  father  of  the  first 
Jewish  child  born  in  Cincinnati,  the  late  Hon. 
Frederick  A.  Johnson,  who  was  born  June  2. 
1821,  and  who  for  many  years  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  of  this  township.  His  son.  Simeon  M. 
Johnson,  is  an  honored  member  of  the  Cincin- 
nati bar.  D.  I.  Johnson  was  also  the  father  of 
Edgar  M.  Johnson,  for  many  years  the  law  part- 
ner of  the  late  (iovernor  George  Hoadly.  ( )ther 
English  Jews  soon  found  their  way  to  Cincin- 
nati :  these  were  undoubtedly  attracted  on  purely 
personal  grounds :  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned,— Lewis  Cohen  of  London.  Harnet  Levi 
of  Liverpool.  Jonas  Levy  of  Exeter.  Abraham 
Jonas,  Morris  Moses  and  wife.  Morris  Symonds 
and  wife,  who  came  from  Plymouth,  and  Solo- 
mon and  Phineas  Moses  from  Portsmouth.  In 
1820,  sonic  Germans  arrived, — Solomon  Buck- 
ingham, Moses  Xathan  and  Solomon  Menkin. 
Between  1820  and  1830  many  English  friends 
and  coreligionists  of  the  pioneers  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati. During  the  same  period  some  Dutch 
Jews,  among  whom  were  the  Workutns.  some 
French, — the  Mayers, — arrived.  About  1830. 
the  Polish  and  German  Jewish  immigration 
began,  and  soon  we  find  such  family  names  as 
Moehring.  Alexander.  Malzcr.  1  leidelbach.  Sea- 
songood.  Milins.  Sessel,  Assur.  Wolf,  Bloom, 
Simon.  Levy.  Friedman,  Barbe.  Fechhcimer. 
Frenkel.  Goodhart  and  the  like-  After  1840,  the 
German  immigration  soon  outnumbered  the 
English,  and  thenceforth,  until  1882.  the  main 
immigration  was  German.  In  1882  occurred  the 
first  great  Russian  exodus,  caused  by  the  inhu- 


man persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the  relentless 
policy  of  the  Czar.  Since  1882.  there  has  been 
a  steady  stream  of  Russian  Jews  |x>uriug  into 
Cincinnati.  In  1900  the  Roumanian  persecution 
caused  thousands  of  Roumanian  Jews  to  leave 
their  native  land,  and  within  the  past  few  years 
a  mere  handful  of  these  have  settted  in  Cincin- 
nati:  this  number  is  likely  to  increase  if  the 
Roumanian  persecution  continues. 

The  ancestors  of  the  present  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Cincinnati  were  therefore  English,  Polish. 
German,  Dutch,  French  and  Russian.  There 
have  been  some  intermarriages  between  the  Eng- 
lish, Polish.  German.  Dutch,  French  and  Ger- 
man Jews,  between  the  Polish  and  Russian,  but 
very  few  between  the  English  and  Russian  or 
'  German  tand  Russian.  However,  within  the  last 
few  >eafs  the  number  of  these  is  increasing. 

TIIK    IIKST   tOVCKKliATloN. — HKXE  1SRA1X. 

The  Jews  all  the  world  over  have  been  noted 
for  their  devotion  to  Israel's  God.  They  have 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  Thorah,  Israel's  sacred 
l>ook  of  law.  and  wherever  a  few  are  gathered  to- 
gether, they  assemble  at  least  on  the  holy  days 
of  the  year,  the  Rosh  Hashonab  (New  Year) 
and  Yom  Kippur  (Day  of  Atonement  >.  which 
come  in  the  early  fall,  and  worship  God  as  their 
ancestors  did  of  old.  Hie  new  immigrants 
brought  with  them  this  abiding  religious  faith 
that  has  ever,  and  it  is  hoped  will  ever  charac- 
terize the  Jews.  In  the  fall  o'  i8kj,  Lewis  Cohen. 
B.irnet  Levi.  Jonas  Levy.  Joseph  Jonas  am' 
David  Israel  Johnson,  who  came  over  from 
Brookville,  held  the  first  Jewish  services  in  the 
West.  On  the  4th  day  of  January.  1824.  at  a 
meeting  of  Jews  held  at  the  bouse  of  Morris 
Moses,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
"Whereas.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  when  separated  from  a  con- 
gregation, to  conform  as  near  as  ]K)ssible  to  the 
worship  and  ceremonies  of  our  holy  relig- 
ion, and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  can 
be  assembled  to  form  ourselves  into  a  congrega- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  our  God 
and  observing  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  faith  as  developed  in  the  I-aws  of  Moses; 
with  these  impressions  the  undernamed  persons 
convened  at  the  residence  of  Morris  Moses  in  the 
City  of  Cincinnati  on  the  fourth  day  of  Janu- 
|  arv,  1824.  corresponding  to  the  fourth  day  of 
Shehat.  5584."  And  on  the  18th  day  of  January. 
1824.  at  another  meeting  at  the  same  place,  the 
Congregation  Bene  Israel  (Children  of  Israel* 
was  organized  with  Joseph  Jonas,  president,  and 
Phincas  Moses  and  Jonas  Levy,  vestrymen.  In 
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1826,  the  congregation  used  a  frame  building  on 
the  west  side  of  Main  street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth.  On  January  30.  1830,  l'H'  *  'HUTal  ^s- 
setubly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  constituted  Morris 
Symonds.  Joseph  Jonas.  I).  I.  Johnson,  l'hineas 
XI oses,  and  others,  ami  their  successors  a  body 
corporate  and  politic  under  the  name  "'K'hilah 
Kodesh  Bene  h  Israel"  (Holy  Congregation  of 
Children  of  Israeli,  "according  to  the  form  and 
mode  of  worship  of  the  Polish  and  German  Jews 
of  Cincinnati."  In  1830,  the  congregation  wor- 
shiped on  Fourth  street  between  Sycamore  and 
Broadway.  In  1835,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
synagogue  on  liroadway  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  was  laid,  and  in  1836  the  structure  was 
dedicated."  At  this  time  Rev.  Henry  Harris  was 
the  reader.  In  1851,  the  congregation  having 
purchased  adjoining  property  moved  temporarily 
to  Vine  street,  and  on  September  14,  1852,  the 
new  synagogue,  thenceforth  known  as  the 
"liroadway  Synagogue."  was  dedicated.  In 
1855.  the  congregation  elected  Rev.  Dr.  Max 
Lilienthal  of  New  York,  "the  firM  preacher  to 
officiate  regularly  for  the  Bene  Israel  Congrega- 
tion." The  congregation  grew  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence under  the  wise  leadership  of  Dr.  Lilien- 
thal. He  was  a  most  lovable  man,  handsome, 
tall,  and  of  great  intellect,  a  peace  loving  person 
—"the  Prince  of  Peace"  was  the  sobriquet  given 
him.  He  soon  renewed  his  friendship  with  his 
colleague.  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of  the 
younger  sister  congregation,  and  from  1855  to 
i88-»,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  was  a  faithful 
collaborator  of  Dr.  Wise  in  all  reform  and  edu- 
cational matters;  he  zealously  introduced  into  his 
congregation  every  reform  inaugurated  by  Dr. 
Wise  in  the  latier's  congregation. 

In  1863.  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  liroadway 
Synagogue  resolved  to  build  a  new  house  of 
worship,  and  in  18^5  the  present  site  of  the  new 
temple  at  F.ighth  and  Mound  stmts  was  pur- 
chased. Slow  progress  was  made  in  building  and 
in  1868  Dr.  Lilienthal  resigned  to  accept  a  call 
to  Temple  F.manu-Fl.  Xew  York.  Through  the 
efforts  of  influential  citizens  among  whom  was 
the  late  Judge  Bellamy  Storer.  Dr.  Lilienthal 
withdrew  his  resignation.  Soon  thereafter  work 
on  the  new  temple  was  pushed  ami  on  April  27. 
i860,  the  new  structure  was  dedicated.  Dr. 
Max  Lilienthal.  with  whose  coming  began  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Mound  Street  Temple, 
continued  to  be  the  spiritual  head  until  April 
>  1882,  when  he  died  mourned  by  the  whole 
community.  In  October.  1882.  Rev.  Raphael 
Benjamin.  M.  V.  was  elected  Dr.  Liliriithal's 
successor.    He  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1888  by 


the  present  able  Rabbi  David  Philipson.  1).  D. 
Dr.  Philipson  i>.  a  graduate  of  the  first  class  of 
the  Hebrew  l  uion  College,  and  of  the  class  of 
1883  of  the  Cniversity  of  C  incinnati.  He  was 
the  1879  gold  medal  pupil  of  Hughes  High 
School.  After  his  graduation  in  1883.  he  was 
elected  rabbi  of  a  large  Baltimore  congregation, 
i  Since  taking  up  bis  work  here,  he  has  contin- 
'  ucd  the  good  lalmrs  of  Dr.  Lilienthal.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  Literarv  Club,  the 
(•'oik  Lore  Society,  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of 
the  Cniversity  of  Cincinnati.  In  addition  to  his 
rabbinical  duties,  he  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Hebrew  L'niou  College,  president  of  the 
Sabbath  School  Cnion.  and  a  mcml>cr  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  His 
voice  and  his  pen  are  ever  ready  in  behalf  of 
Israel's  cause. 

During  his  service,  the  Mound  Street  Temple 
has  increased  in  numbers.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees, which  i<  at  present  composed  of  Solomon 
Fox.  president.  Lewis  Seasongood.  vice-president, 
Alfred  M.  Cohen,  secretary,  Ahraham  Freiberg, 
treasurer.  Jacob  Sehottcnfels,  warden,  and  Vic- 
tor Abraham.  J.  Walter  Freiberg,  Joseph  Joseph. 
David  M.  Levy.  A.  G.  Schwab.  Julius  Freiberg. 
Simon  Grecnebatnn.  James  Lowman.  Jacob 
Kronaeher,  Samuel  W.  Trost  and  Isaac  Wink- 
ler, trustees,  is  contemplating  the  building  of  a 
new  and  more  beautiful  temple  in  Avondale. 
1  Dr.  Philipson  is  assisted  in  the  service  by  the 
cantor.  Rev.  M.  Goldstein.  The  choir  under 
the  leadership  of  Sidney  C.  Durst  furnishes 
excellent  music.  The  last  annual  report  shows  a 
membership  of  370:  receipts  of  $16,867.43,  and 
expenditures  of  S16.ioo.34. 

TIIK  H.I'M  STKKKT  TKMI'I.K, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  "thirties."  there  were 
in  and  about  Cincinnati  a  number  of  young, 
energetic  German  Jews,  who  although  religious- 
ly inclined  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Fng- 
lish  congregation.  Bene  Israel.  Some  time  in 
1840.  they  met  and  organized  an  independent 
congregation,  which  thev  named  Bene  Ycshurun 
(Children  of  Ycshurun).  The  first  place  of 
worship  was  on  Third  street  between  Sycamore 
and  Broadway.  The  first  general  meeting  of  the 
congregation  was  held  September  10.  1841.  at 
which  Alexander  ("ohn  was  elected  president. 
Previous  to  this  meeting,  the  ritual  used  by  Ger- 
man Jews  had  been  adopted.  The  earnestness, 
sincerity  and  energy  of  the  young  congregation 
is  easily  discovered  in  the  first  constitution:  the 
young  and  enthusiastic  (ierman  Jews  were  al- 
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ready  imbued  with  our  glorious  American  insti- 
tutions. ( )n  February  2S,  1X42,  the  congregation 
was  incorjH»rateil  un<ier  the  name  "  Tin.-  Holy 
Congregation  of  Children  of  Yeshurun."  Of 
the  original  charter  members,  three  are  still  liv- 
ing, J.  II.  Goodhart,  Daniel  Wolf  and  Levi 
Friedman.  In  1844,  the  congregation  resolved 
to  build  a  synagogue  and  in  1845  a  lot  on  Lodge 
street  (now  the  site  of  the  Columbia  Theatre) 
was  purchased,  and  on  September  22.  1848,  the 
new  synagogue  was  dedicated.  In  1X47,  Rev. 
James  K.  (iutheim  was  the  minister  of  the  con- 
gregation and  under  his  regime  some  religious 
reforms  were  attempted,  but  the  ultra-orthodox 
members  were  too  strong  for  him  and  he  soon 
resigned.  He  was  succeeded  hv  an  Fnglishman, 
Rev.  H.  A.  Henry,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  A.  Rosenfeid.  Gradually  the  anti-ultra-or- 
thodox party  of  the  congregation  gained  in 
strength  and  in  1X53.  after  accepting  Rev.  Mr. 
Rosenfcld's  resignation,  the  congregation  invited 
Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  M.Wise  of  Reth-F.l  Congregation, 
of  Albany.  New  York,  to  name  the  conditions 
upon  which  he  would  accept  an  election.  Dr.  Wise 
named  what  he  thought  impossible  conditions, 
viz:  that  he  be  elected  unanimously  and  for  life: 
that  he  receive  a  salary  which  would  make  him 
independent  and  that  he  he  permitted  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  six  months  after  his  election. 
The  congregation  on  (  >ctobcr  27,  1853,  accepted 
all  the  conditions.  This  action  of  the  congrega- 
tion was  a  bold  one  for  at  this  time  Dr.  Wise, 
who  was  personally  known  to  few  Cincinnatians, 
was  being  attacked  fiercely  and  abusively  in  the 
denominational  press;  he  was  denounced  as  a 
heretic  and  accused  of  being  a  disturbing  element 
in  Judaism.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
gregation certainly  showed  whither  its  tendencies 
were  directed. 

Dr.  Wise  arrived  in  Cincinnati.  April  2d,  1854: 
he  hail  led  a  strenuous  life  at  Albanv  since  1840. 
and  by  his  reform  movement  had  brought  down 
upon  him  the  abuse  of  strict  ortlxulox  Judaism. 
In  his  "Reminiscences."  he  gives  the  following 
reasons  for  coming  to  Cincinnati:  "The  people 
there  are  voung  and  aspiring  and  not  yet  cast 
in  a  fixed  mold.  Now.  I  understand  that  1  have 
to  do.  I  shall  go  to  Cincinnati,  start  a  new 
weekly  journal,  give  Judaism  a  new  and  power- 
ful impetus  and  avenge  myself  for  the  good  of 
humanity  on  the  narrow  religious  bigots  so  that 
they  will  think  of  me  for  a  ccnturv." 

With  the  advent  of  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  the 
Rene  Yeshurun  Congregation  entered  upon  a 
new  career:  it  now  became  the  banner  bearer 


of  Reform  Judaism.  Shortly  after  his  arrival, 
he  abolished  certain  useless  customs  and  prayers 
and  introduced  a  choir  and  an  organ  into  the 
synagogue.  His  success  was  immediate,  and  in 
1855  the  older  congregation,  Rene  Israel,  elected 
Dr.  Wise  as  its  rabbi  with  the  understanding 
that  he  should  divide  his  time  between  the  two 
synagogues,  but  Rene  Yeshurun  would  not  con- 
sent and  upon  Dr.  Wise's  recommendation  Bene 
Israel  elected  Dr.  Lilienthal.  In  1803,  the  congre- 
gation purchased  a  lot  132  by  too  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Eighth  and  Plum  streets,  and  erected  a 
magnificent  structure,  now  known  as  the  Plum 
Street  Temple,  at  the  cost  of  $263,525.  This 
teir.ph  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  August  24,  1866.  This  Alhambra 
temple  with  its  slender  pillars  and  13  domes  is 
one  of  the  most  handsome  in  the  country.  With 
the  dedication  of  the  new  temple,  the  second 
period  of  the  congregation's  history  ends.  The 
actors  in  the  great  drama  of  quiet  development 
were  perhaps  unaware  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
work.  The  congregation  had  now  abolished  the 
strict  orthodox  practices,  and  was  moving  rapid- 
ly along  the  path  of  reform,  with  its  light,  its 
humanity,  its  enlightenment,  and  sympathy. 
Htncefotth  the  congregation  played  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  that  American 
Judaism  that  it  had  labored  so  sedulously  to  cstal>- 
iish.  The  inlluence  of  the  congregation  now 
became  national  and  was  felt  in  all  questions  of 
congregational  reform.  Its  fame  was  spread 
abroad  by  the  fearless,  earnest,  enthusiastic  work 
of  its  indefatigable  and  conscientious  rabbi.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  1866- i<joo.  he  traveled  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  dedicating  new  temples,  deliver- 
ing popular  lectures,  attending  conventions  and 
Conferences  In  these  assemblies.  Dr.  Wise  was 
always  the  moving  spirit  and  his  personality  and 
that  of  the  congregation  became  inseparable. 
Aided  and  encouraged  by  the  congregation.  Dr. 
Wise  established  the  I  nion  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  ami  die  Hebrew  Union  College. 
In  1873.  Dr.  Wise  received  a  call  from  the  Con- 
gregation Ansche  Chescd  of  New  York,  which 
elected  him  for  life  at  $8.cxx)  and  house  rent. 
Rut  the  Cincinnati  congregation  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  leave.  His  salary  was  incre-ased  to 
$6,000  and  he  continued  to  serve  at  that  salary 
until  his  death.  March  26.  1000.  In  1889,  the  con- 
gregation dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  can- 
tor ami  elected,  as  assistant  rabbi.  Rev.  Charles 
S  Levi,  who  seived  until  i8<>8,  when  he  was 
called  to  Peoria.  In  November,  1898,  Dr.  Wise 
selected  one  of  his  most  favored  and  promising 
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pupils.  Rev.  1  Jr.  Louis  Grossmann.  wlio  had 
Ix-en  at  Detroit.  Michigan,  tor  14  years.  After 
Dr.  Wise  s  death,  the  congregation  unanimous- 
ly  elected  Dr.  (irossmann  as  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Wise,  which  ]x>sition  he  has  l)een  Idling 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

Dr.  drossmann  is  a  graduate  of  the  1884  class 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  a  inemlKT  of  the  Hebrew  I'nion 
College  faculty,  and  active  in  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  America  Rabbis  and  the  Sabbath 
School  I'nion.  Me  is  prominent  in  all  public 
charities  and  educational  matters,  ami  is  a  writer 
of  note.  In  lyoi.  the  congregation  reestablished 
the  office  of  cantor  ami  elected  I.  H.  Weinstock. 
The  choir  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
Hans  Seitz  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  The 
present  officers  are  :  Fred  Rauh.  president ;  Jonas 
H.  Frenkel.  vice-president :  B.  Bettmann.  treas- 
urer ;  Max  B.  May,  secretary :  B.  Kahn.  warden ; 
trustees. — A.  S.  Brown.  X.  Drucker,  I..  J.  Clold- 
inan.  Joseph  A.  Friedlander  Albert  Moch.  F.lias 
Much.  Emil  Poilak,  Charles  Shohl.  Samuel 
Straus.  Mycr  Hettinger.  Joseph  May  ami  Jacob 
Ottenheimer.  The  present  membership  is  370; 
the  receipts  during  iyoi-02  were  ipty.7y.v18:  the 
expenditures.  $18,817.58.  The  congregation  is 
now  building  a  handsome  Sabbath-school  build- 
ing on  Reading  road  and  Whittier  street  with 
an  auditorium  seating  000. 

OUT  1 1  <  >tX)  X  SYNAUICL'  KS. 

While  the  reform  element  of  the  Cincinnati 
Jews  is  most  prominent  in  the  public  and  re- 
ligious life  of  the  community,  there  are  still  many 
orthodox  congregations,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  are  Sherith  Israel  (Remnant  of  Israel) 
on  Richmond  and  Mound  streets,  which  was 
formed  in  1855  by  those  orthodox  Jews  who 
objecting  to  the  reform  tendencies  of  the  Bene 
Israel  Congregation  withdrew  therefrom  (Eman- 
uel Attcr  is  president  and  Moses  Bing.  secre- 
tary I  :  and  Ahavath  Achim  ( Brotherlv  Love) 
011  John  street  and  Bauer  avenue,  which  was 
organized  in  1847  ( Tubus  Frank  is  president  and 
Nathan  Wolfstein.  secretary).  In  1853.  the  Con- 
gregation Adas  Israel  on  Ninth  street  near  John 
was  organized :  Jacob  Davis  is  president  and 
M.  II.  Franklin,  secretary.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  many  Russion  congregations  scattered 
throughout  the  city. 

SAiiii.vrn  soiooi.s. 

In  1841).  Henry  Mack  advocated  the  establish- 
ing of  a  school  tor  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
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young  children  in  Fnglish  as  well  as  in  Hebrew 
and  religions  subjects.  The  result  was  the  or- 
ganization of  a  school  under  the  name  "Talmud 
Yelodim  Institute."  This  school  was  conducted 
by  the  Plum  Street  Temple,  and  remained  a  day 
school  with  five  or  six  classes  until  1808,  when 
it  l>ecamc  a  Sabbath-school  only.  Talmud  Yelo- 
dim Instttiute  is  still  in  existence  as  a  Sabbath- 
school,  and  as  stated  above  a  new  building  is 
being  erected  on  Reading  road  and  Whittier 
street.  Avondale. 

The  Bene  Israel  Congregation  also  established 
a  school  called  Novoth.  which  offered  instruc- 
tion in  secular  studies.  To-day  all  the  congre- 
gations conduct  Sabbath-schools  for  the  benefit 
of  the  childnn  of  members  and  non-members. 

TI1K  IIIUIRKW  i  nion  ioi.i.k<;k. 

Cincinnati  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
home  of  the  only  institution  in  \merica  for 
the  education  of  rabbis  for  Reform  Judaism. 
The  founder  of  ibis  institution  was  the  late  Dr. 
Isaac  M.  Wise.  Dr.  Wise  was  the  first  Jew- 
in  the  United  States  to  see  the  necessity  of  an 
institution  where  young  Americans  could  be  edu- 
cated for  the  rabbinate.  While  in  Albany  in 
1848.  he  sought  to  bring  about  a  union  of  con- 
gregations to  establish  such  a  theological  sem- 
inary. When  he  received  the  call  from  Cincin- 
nati in  185.V  he  wrote:  "I  entertain  the  hope- 
that  Talmud  Yciodim  Institute  will  in  a  few 
years  realize  my  fervent  wishes  of  a  Hebrew 
College,  in  which  our  national  literature  may 
flourish  alongside  of  a  classical  ami  commercial 
education."  But  the  "fervent  wishes"  were  not 
to  l>e  realized  until  1873  and  1875.  After  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  campaigns  in  the  history  of 
religious  reforms.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise  succeeded 
with  the  aid  of  able  and  enthusiastic  Cincin- 
natians  in  establishing,  in  1873.  the  I'nion  of 
American  Congregations,  and  that  body  in  1875 
established  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  The  in- 
stitution was  located  in  Cincinnati,  because  this 
city  was  Dr.  Wise's  home.  He  was  elected  the 
first  president  ami  continued  to  serve  as  president 
and  professor  of  theology  without  pay  until 
March  24.  tyoo.  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken. 
From  this  College  have  lie-en  graduated  y$  rab- 
bis, the  first  class  in  1883;  these  graduates  are 
occupying  pulpits  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
Union,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities:  they 
are  to  be  found  in  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Brookhn.  Boston.  Baltimore.  Chicago.  Cincin- 
nati. New  Orleans.  Louisville.  Kansas  City,  Mo- 
bile. Atlanta.   Denver.   Richmond.   Peoria.  Al- 
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]>any,  Montgomery  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  Jew  in  America  owes  his  present  position  to 
Reform  Judaism,  and  that  without  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  Reform  Judaism  would  not  have 
flourished. 

The  College  is  governed  by  a  board  of  gov- 
ernors, composed  of  resident  and  non-resident 
members.  The  present  efficient  chairman  is  B. 
Bettmann,  who  has  held  that  position  since  the 
opening  of  the  institution.  I  lis  resident  col- 
leagues are  Abe  Bloom.  Jacob  Kronacher,  Louis 
S.  Levi,  Nathan  Stix,  Dr.  David  Philipson.  Sam- 
uel \V.  Trust,  Julius  Freiberg,  Nathan  Drucker. 
Edward  L.  Heinsheimer,  Alfred  M.  Cohen  and 
Max  B.  May.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  ca- 
pable men,  many  of  whom  have  international  rep- 
utations. Rev.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner  is  the  acting 
president  ami  professor  of  the  Talmud :  his  col- 
leagues are  Professors  G.  Deutsch,  K.  Feldman. 
D.  Philipson.  L.  Grossmanu.  M.  Buttenweiser, 
C.  Lcvias.  S.  Mannheimcr  and  M.  Maker. 

The  College  is  supported  by  a  one  dollar  per 
capita  tax  on  all  members  of  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations,  and  annual  subscrip- 
tions and  donations.  At  present  an  endowment 
fund  of  $5(X).ooo  to  be  known  as  "The  Isaac 
M.  Wise  Memorial  Fund"  is  being  raised.  All 
graduates  of  the  Hehrew  Union  College  must 
Ik*  graduates  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  or 
hold  a  degree  of  an  institution  of  the  same  stand- 
ing as  the  University. 

Hie  office  of  the  Union  of  American  Hehrew 
Congregations,  consisting  of  112  congregations, 
is  in  Cincinnati.  Julius  Freiberg  is  the  president 
and  Lipman  Ijjvv  has  Ik-cii  the  efficient  secretary 
since  its  organization  in  1873. 

JOURNALISM. 

Although  the  first  Jewish  journal  in  America 
w;is  not  established  in  Cincinnati,  nevertheless 
the  oldest,  ablest  and  most  authoritative  Jewish 
journal  in  America  is  published  here. — The  Am- 
erican Israelite  established  by  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  M. 
Wise.  In  July,  1854.  the  first  number  of  The 
Israelite,  now  The  American  Israelite,  was  issued 
by  Dr.  Wise.  He  continued  to  Ik-  its  editor  until 
his  death  in  1900:  in  fact  the  issue  of  March 
29,  i<)00,  which  appeared  on  the  day  of  his  funer- 
al, contained  editorial  matter  written  by  him  the 
week  previous.  This,  journal  which  is  still  pub- 
lished by  Leo  Wise  &  Company,  and  of  which 
Leo  Wise  is  the  managing  editor,  has  been  the 
leading  organ  of  American  Reform  Judaism,  the 
stanch  defender  of  the  Jew's  civil  and  religious 


rights  and  his  zealous  advocate  in  all  important 
matters. 

Rev.  Dr.  Max  Lilieuthal  established  a  Sab- 
bath-school paper.  The  Sabbath  School  Visitor, 
but  the  paper  did  not  survive  him  many  years. 

Tit K  CHAKITIKS. 

The  Jew  is  preeminently  charitable;  from  the 
earliest  times  his  intense  sufferings  and  terrible 
jK-rsecutions  have  compelled  him  to  assist  his 
distressed  and  unfortunate  brethren,  and  all  give 
him  credit  for  the  excellent  and  unselfish  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  done  so.  Charity  work  was 
contemporaneous  with  congregational  work;  in 
fact,  in  the  early  days  both  Bene  Israel  and 
Bene  Yeshurun  congregations  carried  on  a  sys- 
tem of  relief  work.  An  independent  relief  so- 
ciety, known  as  the  Hebrew  General  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, was  organized  in  1856;  then  in  due 
course  of  time  there  were  organized  the  Jewish 
Ladies'  Sewing  Society  (1875),  where  comforts, 
clothes  and  shrouds  were  made  for  the  |>oor ;  the 
Plum  Street  TempK-  Industrial  School  (1882). 
where  young  girls  are  taught  during  the  vaca- 
tions to  sew,  crochet,  embroider,  etc.;  the  Jewish 
Kitchen  Garden  (1890),  where  all  phases  of 
housekeeping  are  taught ;  the  Jewish  Foster  Home 
(1892).  an  institution  where  mothers,  who  must 
work  away  from  home,  may  leave  their  children 
during  the  day ;  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
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Jewish  kindergartens,  whose  names  indicate  their 
purpose.  Early  in  1896.  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  prominent  among  whom  were  Messr-. 
15.  Bettmann,  Max  Senior,  James  Lowman,  Lom> 
S.  Levi.  Victor  Abraham,  A.  G.  Schwab,  Julius 
Freiberg.  Albert  Moch.  Henry  Jonap,  J.  Walter 
Freiberg.  Drs.  Wise  and  Philipson  and  Mes- 
dames  Duffy,  Freiberg.  Rosa  F.  Sachs.  Lizette 
Friedlander.  Carrie  Friedlandcr,  L.  P.  Ezekiel 
and  M.  Isaacs,  saw  the  necessity  for  a  union  of 
all  the  various  charitable  organizations,  so  that 
time,  money  and  energy  should  be  united  and 
waste  and  duplication  of  relief  prevented.  To 
this  end  a  federation  of  the  following  associa- 
tions was  effected  under  the  corporate  name. 
"The  United  Jewish  Charities  of  Cinciifnati." 
viz.:  The  Hebrew  General  Relief  Association, 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Jewish  Sick 
Poor ;  the  Jewish  Ladies'  Sewing  Society :  the 
Jewish  Foster  Home;  the  Kitchen  Garden 
Association ;  the  Kindergarten  Association ;  the 
Plum  Street  Temple  Industrial  School,  and 
the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  The  oh- 
ject  of  the  Union  is  "to  relieve  the  deserv- 
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ing  poor,  to  prevent  want  ami  distress  and 
discourage  pauperism."  The  management  and 
control  of  the  union  is  vested  in  a  board  of  gov- 
ernors, composed  of  29  members  elected  by  the 
federated  societies.  The  board  is  divided  into 
many  committees,  such  as  building,  finance,  edu- 
cation and  entertainment,  visiting,  tenements, 
law.  lahor  and  employ  mint,  tabulation  and  sta- 
tistics, foreign  relations  and  executive.  The 
main  work  is  done  by  the  superintendent  and 
executive  committee.  The  United  Jewish  Char- 
ities have  about  1,000  subscribing  members, 
wiiose  aggregate  subscriptions  amount  to  about 
$35.ooo  annually.  During  the  year  ending  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1902.  1.820  applications  were  consid- 
ered; the  society  furnished  work  to  177;  trans- 
portation to  155;  distributed  358  tons  of  coal; 
treated  2.013  patients;  furnished  27  nurses;  dis- 
tributed 300  grocery  orders.  The  annual  ex- 
penses, including  annual  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tional Hospital  for  Consumptives  in  Denver, 
nearly  equal  the  annual  receipts.  The  Jews  of 
Cincinnati  take  especial  pride  in  the  fact  that 
while  they  contribute  both  to  non-sectarian  and 
other  sectarian  charities,  no  Jews  are  allowed 
to  apply  to  such  organizations  for  relief. 

The  first  suiierintcndciit  was  M.  Goldstein  ;  the 
present  able  superintendent  is  Rabbi  Sol  C.  Low- 
custeiit,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati (1898).  and  Hebrew  Union  College 
( 1000).  The  following  are  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers r.f  the  board  of  governors:  President.  R. 
Rettmann ;  vice-president,  Louis  S.  Levi ;  treas- 
urer General  Fund.  Albert  Moch:  treasurer  Sink- 
ing Fund,  Louis  S.  Levi ;  financial  secretary, 
Mrs.  J.  Walter  Freiberg;  secretary.  Miss  Hannah 
Marks;  nssistanl  superintendent,  Mrs.  C.  Gucnz- 
barger;  agent  Employment  liureau.  H.  Hutner; 
members  of  board. — Messrs.  Victor  Abraham.  J. 
Walter  Freiberg.  I.  J.  Friedlander,  Dr.  Alfred 
Friedlandcr.  Dr.  I-ouis  Grossmann.  William  J. 
Levy.  James  Lowman.  L.  D.  Marks.  Jacob  Otten- 
heimer.  Dr.  David  Philipson,  Emil  Pollak.  A.  G. 
Schwab  and  Max  Senior,  and  Mesdames  L.  P. 
Ezekiel.  Walter  Ezekiel.  Samuel  Fletcher,  Julius 
Freiberg.  M.  Guiterman.  Ross  Holzman.  M. 
Isaacs.  Mathilda  Kahn.  Louise  Mannheimer, 
Pauline  Mayer.  S.  R.  Sachs  and  Louis  Stern. 

The  United  Jewish  Charities  occupy  a  large 
building  at  Xo.  731  West  Sixth  street  with  of- 
fice hours,  except  Saturday,  from  eight  A.  M. 
to  six  P.  M..  and  eight  to  twelve  M.  on  Satur- 
da\  s. 

The  wisdom  of  federated  charities  led  in  i8<)«> 
to  the  formation  of  the  National  Jewish  Chari- 


ties, of  which  Max  Senior  was  president  from 
1899  to  1902.  The  cities  of  Chicago,  Rochester, 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  have  followed  Cin- 
cinnati's example  and  have  formed  confedera- 
tions of  various  charitable  organizations. 

HOSIMTALS  AND  HOMES  FOK  THE  AGED. 

In  addition  to  the  charitable  work  carried  on 
by  the  United  Jewish  Charities  just  described, 
the  Jews  of  Cincinnati  in  addition  support  a 
hospital  conducted  by  the  Jewish  Hospital  As- 
sociation, composed  of  the  following:  Henry 
S.  Fechheimcr.  president ;  James  Lowman,  vice- 
president ;  A.  J.  Seasongood,  treasurer;  Samuel 
Mayei.  secretary:  L.  J.  Slack,  finance  secretary; 
Julius  Freilierg.  D.  J.  Workum,  S.  W.  Trost. 
Louis  Kramer.  Jacob  ( )ttenhcimer,  Julius  Reis. 
Moses  Marks.  I.  J.  Friedlander,  M.  E.  Moch 
and  Samuel  Straus,  trustees;  and  a  Home  for 
Jewish  Aged  and  Infirm  which  is  managed  by 
the  following  board,  to-wit :  James  Lowmaii, 
president ;  Julius  Freiberg,  vice-president ;  Frank 
Scinsheiiner,  recording  secretary ;  David  Spritz. 
financial  secretary;  Louis  Kuhn,  treasurer;  and 
A.  J.  Season  good,  Moses  Moch.  Alexander 
Straus.  James  Levy.  Emil  Pollak,  Louis  Kramer. 
M.  H.  Marks,  and  Henry  Fechheimcr,  directors. 
Roth  these  institutions  are  supported  by  annual 
contributions  and  donations;  they  are  located  on 
Rurnet  avenue  and  Union  street.  The  Hospital, 
which  is  non-sectarian,  is  equipped  with  the  best 
operating  room  in  the  city  and  its  Training  School 
for  Nurses  has  an  excellent  reputation.  The 
staff  is  composed  of  the  following  well  known 
physicians:  Joseph  Ransohoff  (dean),  Louis  J. 
Krouse,  Albert  H.  Freiberg,  J.  E.  Marcus.  Al- 
fred Friedlander.  L.  J.  Fogel.  Samuel  Rothen- 
berg.  Sigmar  Stark.  Philip  Zenner.  D.  I.  Wolf- 
stein,  Oscar  W.  Stark.  S.  C.  Ayres,  S.  E.  Allen, 
Samuel  Iglauer.  Jos.  C.  Marcus.  William  A. 
Rettmaii.  Carl  Miller,  M.  L.  Heidingsfeld  and 
Edwin  II.  Shields. 

THE  JEWISH   .SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT. 

In  1899  a  numlier  of  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen organized  a  "Society  for  Neighlxirhood 
Work,"  which  is  now  known  as  the  "Jewish 
Settlement."  where  work  along  the  lines  of  Hull 
House  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  resident  head 
worker.  Miss  Clara  Block,  who  has  many  assist- 
ants. Here  cooking,  sewing,  bookkeeping,  read- 
ing, gymnasium  and  other  classes  are  conducted. 
The  house  has  a  large  library  of  well  selected 
books.  Entertainments,— literary,  musical  and 
social.— are  given  regularly.    The  board  of  offi- 
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ccrs  arc:  Alfred  Bcttmann,  president;  Mrs. 
Ben  Loewenstcin,  vice-president ;  A.  Julius  Frei- 
berg, secretary ;  Max  H.  May,  treasurer ;  execu- 
tive committee, — Sol  C.  Lowcnstein,  Sidney  J. 
Rauh,  Mrs.  Ross  Holzman  and  Miss  Essie 
Fleischmann.  The  house  is  crowded  every  night 
and  the  work  of  the  Settlement  has  been  very 
successful. 

The  Jews  of  Cincinnati,  however,  do  not  con- 
fine their  charitable  aitl.  pecuniary  and  personal, 
to  iocal  institutions.  They  are  among  the  most 
lil>eral  contributors  to  the  Cleveland  Jewish  Or- 
phan As>lum,  the  N'ational  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives in  Denver,  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
and  the  National  Farm  School.  They  are  also 
active  on  the  various  l>oanis  of  these  outside  in- 
stitutions. The  amount  of  money  contributed  an- 
nually by  the  Jews  of  Cincinnati  for  all  Jewish 
charitahle  purjKises,  local  as  well  as  national,  is 
about  $77,000. 

I'UIII.IC  SKRVICK. 

Tlie  American  Jew  has  ever  been  loyal  to 
his  country.  I  lis  services  during  the  various 
wars  has  been  told  by  Hon.  Simon  Wolf  in  his 
book,  "The  American  Jew  as  Soldier,  Patriot, 
Citizen." 

In  Cincinnati  at  all  times  the  Jew  has  been 
called  iip-ni  to  serve  his  city,  county.  State  and 
nation  ;  in  every  instance  he  has  discharged  his 
duties  faithfully  and  well.  It  is  impossible  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  article  to  give  a  separate 
account  of  each  gentleman  so  honored :  the  list  of 
names  and  the  various  officers  will  show  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  the  Jew  by  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mayor, — Julius  Fleischmann,  who  strange  to 
say  defeated  a  coreligionist.  Alfred  M.  Cohen; 
judges  of  the  Common  Fleas  Court, — Jacob 
Shroder  and  Frederick  S.  Spiegel ;  county  so- 
licitor. Frederick  S.  Spiegel;  prosecuting  attor- 
ney,—  Harry  M.  Hoffheimer;  county  clerk, — 
Lewis  G.  Bernard:  State  Senate, — Henry  Mack, 
Charles  Fleischmann,  James  Brown  and  Alfred 
M.  Cohen;  House  of  Representatives, — Joseph 
Jonas.  Daniel  Wolf,  Frederick  S.  Spiegel.  Harry 
M.  HorThcimcr  and  Max  Silberberg:  county 
boards. — Morris  Bauer  and  Louis  Kxohn ;  Board 
of  Visitors. — Mrs.  Jacob  Shroder:  U.  S.  col- 
lector of  revenue.  —  B.  Bcttmann  ;  U.  S.  appraiser 
of  customs.— Nathaniel  Newburgh ;  members  of 
Council. — Morris  Bauer,  Daniel  Bauer,  Alfred 
M.  Cohen,  (ins  Loewenstcin,  J.  M.  Ray,  Julius 
Reis.  Daniel  Wolf.  Charles  Kuhn  and  Enoch 
L.  Strieker:  members  of  School  Board.— Rev. 
Dr.  Max  I.iiiemhal,  Henry  Mack,  Frederick  S. 


Spiegel,  Isaac  Simon.  Edgar  M.  Johnson,  James 
Brown.  Dr.  L.  J.  Fogel.  B.  Bcttmann.  W.  J. 
Klein  and  Dr.  J.  C.  .Marcus;  Union  Board  of 
Cincinnati  High  Schools, — Jacob  Shroder  and 
Isaac  Simon;  directors  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati.— Rev.  Dr.  Max  Lilicnthal.  Rev.  Dr. 
Isaac  M.Wise.  James  Brown,  Lewis  Seasongood, 
Edward  Senior  and  Max  15.  May;  Public  Libra- 
ry Board, — Dr.  Henry  W.  Bcttmann  and  James 
Brown ;  I'ark  Board. — Jacob  Elsas  and  Adam  A. 
Kramer;  police  commissioner, — Julius  Reis: 
Board  of  Public  Service, — May  Fechheimcr  and 
Samuel  Weil ;  Board  of  Fire  Trustees, — Abe 
Furst,  Joseph  M.  Rice;  State  Board  of  Pardons. 
— Nathan  Drucker ;  U.  S.  commissioner, — Joseph 
L.  Adler;  assistant  corj>oration  counsel.— Joseph 
L.  Adler  and  Harry  M.  Hoffheimer:  trustees  of 
the  Southern  Railway, —  Philip  Heidelbach  and 
Henry  Mack;  trustees  of  the  Sinking  Fund- 
Lewis  Seasongood  and  Julius  Freiberg ;  city 
prosecuting  attorney. — Edgar  M.  Johnson  ;  Water 
Works  commissioner, —  Maurice  J.  Freiberg: 
justices  of  the  peace.— Leopold  Block.  Samuel 
L.  Bloom,  Fred  A.  Johnson,  William  Renau  and 
Samuel  Bloom. 

COM  MKKCl.M.   AMI    PROFESSIONAL  LIFE. 

In  Cincinnati  the  Jews  play  a  prominent  part 
in  the  commercial  and  professional  life  of  the 
community.  The  clothing,  whiskey,  boot  and 
shoe,  dry  goods,  and  trunk  trade  are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  the  prominent  Jews 
are  large  stockholders  and  officers  and  members 
of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  large  national 
banks  and  trust  companies.  The  Jews  have  been 
active  in  the  management  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  which  Ixxly  Maurice  J.  Freiberg 
was  president  from  1895  to  1896.  The  only  or- 
ganization of  a  strictly  commercial  nature  with 
which  the  Jews  have  not  been  identified  is  the 
Commercial  Club  It  has  been  a  matter  of  com- 
ment that  such  an  organization  should  have  no 
Jews  among  its  members.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  race  prejudice  is  the  cause  here.  If  so. 
the  Jew  does  not  care,  for  his  commercial  pres- 
tige has  never  been  affected. 

Among  the  prominent  physicians  of  the  city, 
professors  of  medical  colleges  and  members  of 
hospital  staffs  are  many  Jewish  physicians;  in 
fact,  the  list  is  too  large  to  name.  Among  the 
leading  members  of  the  bar  are  many  Jewish  citi- 
zens. One  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
was  the  late  Gustavus  II.  Wald.  who  at  the  time 
of  bis  death  was  dean  of  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
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SKl'KET  SOt'lKTIKS. 

i'lure  arc  many  national  secret  orders  among 
the  Jews,  notably  the  Independent  Order  of 
B'nai  I'rith  ;  the  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  and  the 
Keslu-r  Order.  The  oldest  is  the  1.  O.  B.  H. 
These  lodges  in  the  early  days  paid  sick  and 
death  benefits.  To-day  the  death  henefit  feature 
has  heen  dropjied  by  nearly  all  of  them.  To-day 
their  work  is  charitable  in  the  main,  helping  dis- 
tressed members  and  assisting  in  the  support  of 
orphan  as\lums  and  homes  for  the  aged. 

The  women  of  Israel  have  of  late  years  liecn 
very  active  and  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  has  just  completed  its  third  triennial 
meeting.  The  C  incinnati  Section  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  with  a  membership 
of  700.  devotes  itself  to  "the  work  of  social  bet- 
terment through  religion,  philanthropy  and  edu- 
cation." 

The  Jews  of  Cincinnati  are  also  members  of 
the  Masonic  order.  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the 
Odd  l-'ellows.  and  many  of  them  have  filled  the 
highest  offices  in  these  orders. 

Tin:  social  t.ii-ic 

The  Jews  even  where  have  undersUxul  the 
art  of  living.  Forced  by  circumstances  to  live 
together,  they  have  evolved  a  family  and  social 
life,  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  man- 
kind. The  family  is  the  pivot  about  which  Jew- 
ish life  revolves.  As  communities  grew  in  num- 
bers, congregations  were  formed,  and  as  social 


life  became  more  complex,  clubs  were  organized 
for  purely  social  purposes.  Among  the  earliest 
clubs  was  the  Allemania.  now  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence. In  1850  the  Phoenix  Club  was  formed. 
It  is  composed  of  300  members  and  has  a  mag- 
nificent club  house  at  Ninth  and  Race  streets. 
The  Cincinnati  Club,  which  has  a  beautiful  home 
on  Melrose  avenue,  between  Oak  and  Lincoln 
avenues.  Walnut  Hills,  was  established  in  1889. 
The  one  feature  which  distinguishes  these  clubs 
from  those  cf  non-Jews  is  the  frequent  and  gen- 
eral use  made  of  them  by  the  families  of  the 
members.  Here  on  Thanksgiving.  New  Year's 
live.  Washington's  Birthday,  early  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  grand  balls  and  entertainments  are 
given  in  which  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
take  part  in  operettas  and  dramatic  perform- 
ances. I  hiring  the  year  there  are  lectures  and 
entertainments  of  an  informal  nature. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  tried  to  sketch 
the  history  of  the  Cincinnati  Jew,  setting  forth 
the  character  of  the  settlement  and  his  many 
activities,  religious,  educational,  charitable,  po- 
litical and  social.  No  history  of  the  Cincinnati 
Jews  or  Cincinnati  Judaism,  however,  would  be 
complete  without  some  account  of  Isaac  M.  Wise, 
who  during  nearly  a  half  century's  active  life  in 
the  community  excited  not  only  a  most  |>owerful 
influence  on  Cincinnati  Jews,  but  on  the  Jews 
of  America. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  foremost  American 
Jew  of  the  10th  century  appears  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  this  work. 
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The  first  purchaser  of  the  land  on  which  Cin- 
cinnati stands  was  John  Clevcs  Syinmcs,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  who  secured 
about  600,000  acres  between  the  Little  and  Great 
Miamis.  He  sold  part  of  his  grant  to  Matthias 
Penman,  of  New  Jersey,  Col.  Robert  Patterson, 
and  John  Filson.  of  Kentucky.  The  last  named 
was  killed  by  Indians  while  exploring  this  region 
and  Israel  Ludlow  succeeded  him  as  one  of  the 
proprietors. 

A  party  of  20,  including  Ludlow  and  Patter- 
son, left  Limestone,  now  Maysville.  Kentucky, 
on  the  24th  of  December.  1788,' and  landed  on  the 
28th  of  IX-cember  at  a  small  inlet,  which  was 
later  called  Yeatman's  Cove,  situated  near  what 
is  now  the  foot  of  Sycamore  street.  They  pro- 
ceeded first  to  the  clearing  of  the  land  and  the 
erection  of  houses,  the  first  house  being  built 
on  Front  street  just  east  of  Main. 

Israel  Ludlow  was  the  surveyor  and  proprietor 
in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  and  at 
once  commenced  a  survey  of  the  ground,  and 
the  town  was  finally  lixrated  on  the  ~th  of  Jan- 
uary. l/8<).  The  original  town  site  extended 
from  Kastcrn  row  (now  I 'roadway)  to  Western 
row  (now  Central  avenue),  and  from  the  river  to 
Northern  row  (now  Seventh  street).  The  land 
owned  by  the  company  extended,  however,  to 
what  is  now  Liberty  street. 

The  proprietors  had  agreed  to  donate  a  lot  to 
each  of  the  first  30  settlers  who  would  clear  tin- 


ground  and  build  a  house  20  feet  square.  The 
lots  were  drawn  on  the  7th  of  January.  1780. 

TIIK  FIRST  I'llYSH  IANS  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  AND 
TIIK  ARMY  SfRflKOXS. 

In  the  following  May,  49  more  lots  were  flo- 
nated  and  this  time  we  find  a  physician.  Dr. 
John  Hole,  among  those  receiving  a  lot. — No. 
227.  During  1789-90  many  lots  were  sold,  the 
following  physicians  appearing  as  purchasers: 
John  Hole.— Nos.  93,  216,  62.  63.  66.  67  and 
12:  John  Adams— Nos.  145  and  146;  and  Cal- 
vin Morrel. — No.  7. 

When  the  site  of  the  town  was  first  selected. 
John  Filson,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  devised 
the  name  I.-os-anti-ville  (the  town  opposite  the 
month  of  the  Licking),  and  it  was  so  called  when 
first  laid  out.  About  June  1.  178c;,  Major 
Doughty  arrived  from  Fort  Harmar  with  140 
soldiers  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort 
which  Ik  completed  in  November.  It  consisted 
of  four  blockhouses,  one  at  each  corner,  joined 
by  a  row  of  houses  of  hewn  logs,  the  struc- 
ture being  180  feet  square  with  a  triangular 
space,  on  its  north  side,  enclosed  by  palisades. 

The  fort  was  situated  on  Third  street.  1>e- 
tween  I' road  way  and  Ludlow,  on  a  government 
reservation  of  15  acres,  up  on  the  second  terrace, 
on  a  level  with  Fourth  street  now.  and  extended 
about  60  feet  on  either  side  of  Third  street.  It 
fronted  on  the  river  anil  before  it  was  a  smooth 
space  of  about  80  feet. 
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On  the  2gth  of  December,  1789,  General  Har- 
niar  arrived  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  struc- 
ture that  he  named  it  Fort  Washington. 

General  St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  arrived  January  1.  1700,  and  the  next 
day  changed  the  name  of  the  town  to  Cincin- 
nati, in  honor  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
It  was  also  at  this  time  that  the  county  was 
named  Hamilton,  in.  honor  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  courts  established. 

The  fort  was  abandoned  in  1803  and  was  razed 
March  17.  1808. 

The  fort  and  its  history  should  be  of  interest 
to  us,  as  it  was  there  that  some  of  the  first  phy- 
sicians lived -and  it  was  to  them  the  people  of 
the  town  often  wmt  for  medical  aid,  which  was 
rendered  without  remuneration.  The  first  army 
surgeons  were  Drs.  Kichard  Allison,  John  Elliot 
and  John  F.  Carmichael. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  at  times, 
when  no  surgeon  was  at  the  fort,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  who  came  in  November,  1791,  as  an 
ensign,  18  years  of  age.  gave  such  medical  advice 
as  he  could :  although  not  a  doctor,  he  had 
taken  some  courses  in  medicine  at  the  University 
.of  Pennsylvania  before  he  decided  to  enter  the 
army.  1  le  later  became  a  lieutenant  ( 1792).  then 
captain  (1704).  was  in  command  of  the  fort 
from  1707  to  1 7<>8.  and  later,  in  1840.  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  other  army  surgeons  here  before  1800  were 
Phillips.  Selman.  ami  Strong.  Drs.  Allison  and 
Sclman  resigned  from  the  army,  the  former  in 
1708.  the  latter  in  1797.  and  became  citizens 
of  Cincinnati. 

The  town  continued  to  grow  slowly,  the  in- 
habitants at  times  suffering  from  want  of  proper 
food  and  sickness,  including  one  epidemic  of 
smallpox  which  carried  off  nearly  one-third  of 
the  population,  and  from  the  harassment  of  the 
Indians. 

Cincinnati  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1802  by  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  and 
as  a  city  in  1819,  Isaac  G.  Burnet  being  its 
firM  mayor. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  know  that  the  citizens 
in  those  days  were  very  ambitions  and  nothing 
seemed  to  deter  them  from  undertaking  large 
enterprises,  as  evidenced  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature authorizing  the  raising  of  $0,000  for  a 
Cincinnati  University. 

The  medical  history  of  Cincinnati  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Dr.  John  Hole,  as  he 
seems  to  have  l>ecn  the  earliest  physician  of 
whom  we  can  find  any  reference,  for  it  is  re- 


corded that  in  May.  1789,  he  received  donation 
lot  227.  corner  of  Front  and  Race  streets. 

It  is  probable  that  no  other  physician,  unless  it 
be  William  Purnet.  Jr.,  came  here  until  Dr.  kich- 
ard Allison,  who  most  likely  arrived  with  Gen- 
eral Harmar  on  December  29,  1789;  or  perhaps 
not  until  January  1.  1790,  with  Governor  St. 
Clair.  The  army  surgeons  here  up  to  1800  were: 
Richard  Allison,  John  Filiot,  John  F.  Carmichael, 
Joseph  Phillips,  John  Selman  and  Joseph  Strong. 

Richard  Allison,  lx>rn  near  Goshen,  New  York, 
in  1757.  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution  and 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  army  was  appointed 
surgeon  of  the  regiment  of  infantry  and  as  such 
became  the  ranking  medical  officer  up  to  the  time 
of  his  resignation.  He  was  stationed  for  a  while 
in  I7<>2  at  Fort  Finney,  opposite  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. He  probably  settled  in  Cincinnati  in 
1794.  although  he  was  not  retired  until  1798.  He 
served  in  the  army  as  surgeon  of  infantry  regi- 
ment, September  20.  1789;  as  surgeon  of  1st 
infantry  regiment,  1791  ;  as  surgeon  on  the  gen- 
eral staff.  April.  1792;  ami  retired  from  the 
service,  1798. 

Dr.  Allison  built  and  lived  in  a  house  at  the 
corner  of  what  are  now  Fourth  and  Lawrence 
streets,  his  place  being  known  as  "Peach  Grove." 
Later  he  removed  to  his  farm  "on  the  Fast  Fork 
of  the  Little  Miami  River,"  leaving  Cincinnati 
before  1800;  returning  in  1 8*15,  he  continued 
to  practice  here  until  his  death.  March  22,  1816. 
Dr.  Drake  speaks  of  him  as  the  "father  of  our 
local  profession"  and  though  "not  profound  in 
science,  he  was  sagacious,  unassuming,  amiable, 
and  kind."  Dr.  Allison  owned  three  lots,  prob- 
ably on  Pearl  street,  east  of  Ludlow,  as  given 
on  an  old  map  now  in  the  possession  of  the  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Societv  of  Ohio. 

John  Filiot.  of  New  York,  served  as  sur- 
geon's mate  of  infantry  regiment.  September 
29,  1789:  as  surgeon  of  tst  infantry  regiment, 
March.  1791  :  disbanded.  June  1,  t8o2.  He  came 
to  Cincinnati  with  St.  Clair  in  1791.  and  later 
resided  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  dying  there  in  1809. 

John  F.  Carmichael,  of  New  Jersey,  served  as 
surgeon's  mate  of  infantry  regiment.  September 
20,  1789:  discharged  June  2.  1790.  on  account 
of  the  reduction  in  the  numlxT  of  medical  of- 
ficers :  served  as  surgeon's  mate  of  2nd  infan- 
try regiment.  March,  1791  ;  as  surgeon  of  3rd 
suWcgion.  March.  1792:  as  surgeon  of  4th  in- 
fantry regiment,  November.  1796:  as  post  sur- 
geon. March.  1799:  retained  in  3rd  infantry 
regiment.  February.  1801  ;  as  garrison  surgeon. 
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March,  1802;  resigned,  June  27  1804.  The  time 
of  his  residence  here  is  not  known. 

Joseph  Phillips,  of  New  Jersey,  came  with 
Wayne's  army  in  1793  and  returned  in  1795;  he 
died'  about  1846.  aged  80  years.  He  served  as 
surgeon's  mate.  Patterson's  battalion  ot  levies, 
1791  ;  as  surgeon's  mate.  1st  sub-legion,  April 
2.  1702:  as  surgeon  of  3rd  sub-legion,  June,  1796: 
as  surgeon  of  3rd  infantry  regiment,  November. 
i7</>;  disbanded  June  1,  T8o2. 

John  Selman.  of  Annapolis.  Maryland,  was 
born  in  1 7^*4.  and  died  in  1827.  He  served  as 
garrison  surgeon's  mate  April  11,  1792,  arriv- 
ing here  in  1793  with  W  ayne  and  resigning  July. 
1797.  to  become  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  where 
he  practiced  for  about  20  years,  living  on  Front 
street  between  Broadway  and  Sycamore. 

Joseph  Strong,  of  Connecticut,  came  with  Gen- 
eral Wayne  in  the  spring  of  1793.  and  returned 
East  about  170.5.  settling  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  died  in  April.  1812.  aged  43  years.  He 
served  as  surgeon's  mate  of  the  2nd  sub-legion. 
May  4.  1792,  and  resigned  in  1796.  Mrs.  Colonel 
Bond,  of  Cincinnati,  his  daughter,  gave  Dr. 
Drake  two  of  his  manuscripts,  one  dated  "Fort 
St.  Clair.  22  Aug.  1793.''  on  the  professional  and 
moral  duties  of  the  physician,  the  first  medical 
literature  of  this  section. 

The  physicians  not  in  the  army  who  were  here 
before  1800  were : 

John  Hole  l  17817),  William  P.urnet,  Jr.  (1784;), 
John  Adams  (1790).  Calvin  Morrel  (1790), 
Hubert  McClnre.  John  Cranrncr  (  1798). 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  the 
army  surgeons  were  the  first  physicians  in  Cin- 
cinnati but  from  what  sources  wc  have  been 
able  to  consult  Dr.  John  Hole,  a  civilian,  was 
the  first,  as  he  was  one  of  those  who  received 
a  lot  at  the  second  donation  of  lots  in  May.  1789. 
However,  Drs.  William  P.urnet,  Jr.,  and  John 
Adams  must  have  been  here  almost  as  soon.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  they  were  here  before  Dr. 
Allison  or  not. 

But  little  is  known  of  Dr.  Hole;  Dr.  Drake 
tells  us  that  he  lived  here  for  five  years,  prac- 
ticing inoculation  for  smallpox  in  the  winter 
of  1792-93  lure  and  at  Columbia,  and  left  about 
t-94.  He  must,  however,  have  returned  later, 
as  his  name  is  included  in  a  list  of  physicians 
paying  a  special  tax  in  1827. 

Dr.  William  P.urnet,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  son 
of  Dr.  William  P.urnet.  a  surgeon  in  the  Revo- 
lution. Dr.  Drake  sa>s.  arrived  in  1780.  "bring- 
ing with  him  books  and  medicines."  In  the 
spring  of  1791  he  returned  to  New  Jersey,  but 


the  death  of  his  father  prevented  his  return  here. 

Drs.  Adams  and  Morrel  are  recorded  as  hav- 
ing Itought  lots  some  time  during  1789-90.  They 
were  not  here  in  1800,  neither  was  McClure. 
Dr.  Drake  says  Dr.  Adams  was  among  the  first 
of  the  army  surgeons ;  but  he  is  not  registered 
as  such  in  "The  Medical  Department  of  the 
l".  S.  Army  from  1775  to  1873"  published  by 
the  government. 

Dr.  Robert  McClure  came  from  Pennsylvania 
about  1792.  While  here  he  resided  on  Syca- 
more street  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 

Dr.  John  (  rannicr.  of  Pittsburg,  arrived  in 
1798,  lived  on  the  north  side  of  Second  street, 
between  Main  and  Walnut,  and  was  a  man  of 
some  reputation.    He  died  of  cholera  in  1832. 

Dr.  Drake  in  telling  of  the  early  physicians 
says:  "Hut  truth  and  gallantry  alike  demand, 
that  in  this  enumeration.  1  should  not  omit  the 
first  stifie  femme  of  the  infant  village,  which  in 
its  first  year  began  to  be  a  village  of  infants." — 
Mrs.  McKnight.  (See  statement  of  Dr.  Drake 
quoted  in  a  previous  chapter.) 

LATER  ARRIVALS. 

William  Go  forth,  John  Selman  and  John 
Cranmer  "constituted  the  whole  Faculty  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  first  year  of  this  century." 

We  thus  rind  a  new  arrival, — Dr.  William 
Goforth,  born  in  1766.  a  native  of  New  York 
City,  lie  practiced  for  1 1  years  at  Maysville. 
Kentucky,  iron;  June  10,  17S8:  went  to  Colum- 
bia in  1799.  and  arrived  in  Cincinnati  in  1800, 
living  here  until  1807,  when  he  removed  to  Lou- 
isiana ;  but  remained  there  only  nine  years,  re- 
luming here  and  resuming  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  It  was  only  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn that  he  died,  in  the  spring  of  1817.  He  was 
the  first  in  the  West  to  introduce  the  use  of  the 
"Jcnncrian  lymph."  on  February  20,  1801.  He 
at  otu-  time  with  Dr.  Drake  lived  in  Fort  Wash- 
ington alter  Its  abandonment  by  the  army  and 
for  a  time  at  Dr.  Allison's  former  home.  '"Peach 
Grove."  Dr.  Goforth  is  known  principallv  from 
the  tact  that  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Daniel 
Drake,  the  first  medical  student  in  the  West. 
He  was  the  successor  of  Dr.  'Allison  and  immedi- 
ately acquired  an  extensive  practice.  Dr.  Drake 
savs  he  had  "the  most  winning  manners  of  any 
phvsictan  he  ever  knew." 

The  next  arrival  was  Dr.  John  Stites.  of  New 
York,  in  1802:  but  he  removed  in  less  than  a 
year  to  Kentuckv,  where  he  died  in  1827,  aged 
27.  He  was  1  partner  of  Dr.  Goforth  and  pre- 
ceptor of  Drake. 
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Tlie  most  important  and  also  the  most  interest- 
ing figure  in  the  early  medical  history  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  Daniel  Drake,  '  the  first  student  in 
the  West  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine :  the  earliest  of  our  medical  writers 
and  teachers ;  and  professionally  and  socially 
the  most  influential  physician  who  has  ever  lived 
in  our  city."  lror  a  period  of  52  years  after 
his  arrival  in  Cincinnati,  on  December  18,  1800, 
he  was  certainly  a  leader  in  nearly  every  enter- 
prise of  whatever  nature, — medical,  scientific,  ed- 
ucational or  literary.  Any  one  who  familiarizes 
himself  with  the  history  of  Cincinnati  during  the 
hist  half  of  tins  century  cannot  hut  he  impressed 
with  the  breadth  of  Dr.  Drake's  character  and 
his  wonderful  energy.  He  was  but  15  years  of 
age  when  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  Goforth.  and  after  three  years  was  taken  into 
partnership  and  one  year  later  received  from 
his  preceptor  an  autograph  diploma,  "the  first 
medical  diploma  ever  granted  in  the  interior  val- 
ley of  North  America." 

In  the  winter  of  1805-06  he  attended  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  returning  to 
Cincinnati  in  April.  For  a  short  time  he  prac- 
ticed at  Mayslick.  Kentucky,  but  on  April  10. 
1807,  he  settied  here  permanently,  succeeding  Dr. 
Goforth.  lie  was  married  this  same  year.  Again 
in  1815-16  he  attended  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  received  his  degree,  the  first  ever 
conferred  on  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati.  The  fol- 
lowing fall  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, but  remained  only  one  session  ;  and  the 
next  fall,  in  association  with  Dr.  Coleman  Rogers, 
made  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  and 
instruction  of  medical  students.  On  May  27, 
18 [8,  he  issued  a  notice  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
various  branches  of  medicine  (  from  November 
to,  1818.  to  March  10.  1810).  There  were  as- 
sociated with  him  Dr.  Coleman  Rogers  and  Dr. 
Elijah  Slack.  This  was  the  first  medical  course 
given  in  this  city.  After  much  opi*>sition  he 
secured  from  the  Legislature,  on  January  19, 
i8to.  the  charter  of  the  Medical"  College  of 
Ohio.  He  was  four  times  professor  in  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Ohio,  twice  in  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, once  in  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Phila- 
delphia, once  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Cincinnati  College,  which  he  organized,  and  once 
in  the  Louisville  School.  He  was  editor  of 
the  ll'cstcrn  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  and 
was  a  ready  writer.  Mis  great  work  is  a  "Treat- 
ise 011  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Val- 
ley of  North  America."    "His  life  was  in  many 


respects  a  stormy  one :  his  antagonisms  and  his 
antagonists  wire  many.  Hut  with  it  all,  his 
genius,  his  industry,  bis  high  moral  principles, 
and  his  devotion  to  duty  earned  him.  what  he 
will  always  have,  the  respect,  esteem,  and  kind 
remembrance  of  those  familiar  with  our  medi- 
cal history  during  the  first  half  of  the  century." 
He  died  in  1852.  He  lived  in  1805  in  a  single 
frame  tenement  on  Broadway  between  Second 
and   Third  streets. 

Another  of  Dr.  Gofnrth's  students  was  Kdward 
Y.  Kemper,  the  son  of  the  Presbyterian  minister. 
He  lived  here  until  his  death  on  June  10,  1863. 

After  him  arrived  in  1805,  Dr.  John  Black- 
burn, of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  1778.  He  re- 
moved to  Kentucky  in  i8<xj,  thence  to  Indiana, 
where  be  died  in  1835.  Dr.  Samuel  Ramsay, 
of  Pennsylvania,  came  in  1808,  and  was  a  part- 
ner of  Dr.  Allison,  to  whose  practice  he  suc- 
ceeded after  his  death.  He  died  here  in  1831, 
aged  50. 

The  number  of  physicians  here  increased  but 
slowly.  In  1810  there  were  26:  in  1819  there 
were  22.  as  follows :  John  Selman.  Daniel  Drake, 
John  Cranmer,  Coleman  Rogers.  Daniel  Dyer, 
William  Barnes,  Oliver  B.  Baldwin,  Thomas 
Morehead,  Daniel  Slayback.  John  A.  Hallam. 
Josiah  Whitman.  Isaac  Hough.  Edward  Y. 
Kemper,  John  IXuiglass,  Ithiel  Smead.  John 
Woolley.  Trueman  Bishop.  Ebenezer  H.  Pier- 
son.  Samuel  Ramsay.  Jonathan  Easton.  Charles 
V.  Barbour.  Vincent  C.  Marshall.  (Directory 
of  1819.) 

In  1825  there  were  26,  only  10  of  whom  (the 
first  10  named  beiow )  were  here  in  1819: 

"John  Selman,  Lie,  John  Cranmer,  Win. 
Barnes.  Josiah  Whitman,  Saml.  Ramsay,  Lie. 
Isaac  Hough,  John  Woolley.  Trueman  Bishop, 
Ebenezer  II.  Pierson,  Lie.  Vincent  C.  Marshall, 
|ohn  K.  Bush,  Lie,  Jedediah  Cobb,  Addison 
'Dashivll.  Ceo.  W.  Dashiell,  Oliver  Fairchild, 
Lie,  I-ortnzo  Lawrence,  Jas.  M.  Ludlum.  John 
Moorhead,  Saml.  Nixon,  Geo.  T.  Ratrie,  Abel 
Slavback.  Lie.  Jesse  Smith.  Ed.  H.  Stall.  Michael 
Wolf.  Guy  W.  Wright.  Danl.  P.  Robbins."  (Di- 
rectory of  1825.I 

In  1827  there  were  26,  five  of  whom  were  here 
in  1810;  in  1831  there  were  58  (47  in  the  med- 
ical society). 

The  first  physician  to  die  in  Cincinnati  was 
Dr.  Allison,  in  1816:  the  next.  Dr.  Goforth.  in 
1817. 

None  of  the  earliest  physicians  had  graduated 
and  some  had  not  even  attended  a  course  of  lec- 
tures. 
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During  tin  carl)  times  a  trip  to  Columbia  con- 
sumed half  a  day :  ami  when  Newport  asked  for 
aid,  the  physician  was  ferried  over  the  river  in 
a  canoe  or  skiff,  to  clamber  up  steep,  icy,  or 
deep  mud  banks.  "Every  physician  was  then 
a  country  practitioner,  and  often  rode  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles."  The  ordinary  charge  was  25 
cents  a  mile,  one-half  being  deducted,  ami  the 
other  paid  in  provender  for  his  horse,  or  produce 
for  his  family.  For  the  first  15  years  every 
physician  was  his  own  apothecary,  about  five 
months  being  requited  to  bring  drugs  from  the 
East.  The  fees  were:  "for  bleeding.  25  cts. ; 
for  sitting  up  all  night.  $1  ;  ami  for  a  visit,  from 
25  cts.  to  50  cts." 

Very  few  of  the  practitioners,  prior  to  1840, 
were  of  foreign  birth  and  education.  Dr.  John 
Moorhead  was  born  in  Ireland  and  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Edinburgh,  as  was  his  brother  Robert,  who 
settled  here  in  1830  and  died  February  9.  1845. 
A  third  brother,  Thomas,  was  for  a  time  a  prac- 
ticing physician,  but  later  became  an  attorncy- 
at-law.  l)rs.  Homier  (Hugh  and  Stephen)  were 
also  natives  of  Ireland,  but  came  to  America  as 
Ik)vs,  and  received  their  medical  degrees  at  Tran- 
sylvania, the  one  in  1825,  the  other  in  1834.  The 
earliest  physician  here  of  German  birth  and  edu- 
cation was  Dr.  Mnndhenk,  who  came  in  1815 
and  left  a  few  years  later.  Following  him  was 
Dr.  F.  J.  C.  Oberdorf.  who  settled  here  in  1819. 
at  the  age  of  43.  After  37  years'  residence  in 
Cincinnati,  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
died  November  at,  1800.  in  the  84th  year  of 
his  age.  In  1827  Dr.  Frederick  lUuite.  who  had 
been  educated  at  Marburg  and  Wiirzburg.  came 
to  Cincinnati.  In  a  few  years  he  began  teach- 
ing. From  1830  to  1840  there  settled  here  Drs. 
Schneider.  T.  A.  Tcllkampf.  Huber.  Paul,  Topp, 
Wilhelm.  Emmert  and  Ilombcrg.    (Dr.  Conner.) 

Sanitary  regulations  were  instituted  in  1802 
and  in  1813  it  was  required  thai  each  death 
should  be  properly  certified  and  such  record 
filed.  The  position  of  health  officer  was  created 
May  to.  1821.  and  a  Hoard  of  Health.  April  26. 
1826.  It  was  in  1810  that  it  was  made  the  dutv 
of  the  mayor  to  prepare  a  "pest  house." 

MEOICAL  SOCIKTIKS. 

The  first  medical  society,  authorized  bv  the 
Legislature  on  February  8.  i8t2.  was  called  the 
First  District  Medical  Society,  and  included  the 
counties  of  Hamilton.  Clermont.  Hutler.  War-  1 
ren  and  Clinton.    It  met  first  in  June.  1813. 

Tlie  next  established  was  the  Cincinnati  Med- 
ical  Society  in  1810 :    President.  Elijah  Slack; 


vice-president.  ().  H.  Baldwin4,  secretary,  John 
Wool  Icy  :  and  treasurer.  William  Barnes.  This 
did  not  last  a  year,  and  on  January  J,  1820,  a 
new  Cincinnati  Medical  Society  was  formed. 

In  1824  the  First  District  Medical  Society,  in- 
cluding Hamilton  and  C  lermont  counties,  was  re- 
vived: President.  John  Selman ;  vice-president. 
Samuel  Ramsay ;  secretary,  Jesse  Smith,  and 
treasurer,  Ebenezer  H.  Pierson.  The  Directory 
of  1825  says:  "This  Society  has  already  made 
arrangements  for  commencing  a  medical  library, 
and  it  is  hoped  it  may  do  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  profession  and  discouragement 
of  quackery.  Every  individual  not  a  member  of 
this  society  who  shall  attempt  to  practice  medi- 
cine or  surgery  is  subject  to  a  pecuniary  penalty 
besides  being  disabled  from  collecting  by  law. 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  thing  for  his 
pretended  services."  This  society  lasted  for  about 
10  years.  Another  was  organized  in  1831,  the 
Cincinnati  Medical  Society,  the  third  of  this 
name,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  winter  of 
1832-33  and  lasted  until  1858.  when  most  of  the 
members  joined  the  recently  established  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Cincinnati.  The  officers  of  the 
Cincinnati  Medical  Society  in  1832  were:  Presi- 
dent. Landon  C.  Rives:  1st  vice-president.  John 
F.  Henry;  2nd  vice-president.  Charles  Wood- 
ward :  secretary.  C.  Hatch ;  treasurer.  John  T. 
ShotweH :  and  librarian.  J.  S.  Dodge. 

In  1832  the  Ohio  Medical  Lyceum  was  found- 
ed:  in  1834  its  officers  were:  President.  John 
F.bcrle:  vice-presidents,  S.  D.  Gross  and  Isaac 
Colby.  It  met  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio 
building. 

In  1837  the  Hamilton  Count v  Medical  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  and  in  1850  the  Hamilton 
County  Branch  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, neither  of  which  continued  long  in  active 
existence. 

The  Miami  Medical  Society,  including  the 
counties  of  Hamilton,  Clermont  and  Warren, 
was  established  in  1853  and  on  March  3.  1857. 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Cincinnati. 

In  1874  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Society  was 
founded,  the  fourth  of  this  name. 

M EPICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  attempt  at  medical  instruction  in 
Cincinnati  was  in  the  fall  of  1817,  when  Dr. 
Daniel  Drake  and  Dr.  Coleman  Rogers  under- 
took to  instruct  students  and  the  following  vear 
conducted  a  course  of  lectures.  The  year  fol- 
lowing the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  was  found- 
ed by  Dr.  Drake,  the  Legislature  passing  the 
bill  January  19,  1819.   This  was  the  10th  medical 
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collect-  established  in  this  country  and  the  second 
west  of  tlie  Allcghanics,  the  first  being  Transyl- 
vania University,  at  Lexington.  Kentucky,  in 
1810.  The  faculty  as  originally  projected  con- 
sisted of  Samuel  Brown,  Klijah  Slack,  Coleman 
Rogers,  and  Daniel  Drake.  Dr.  Brown  never 
accepted  and  late  in  t8iy  Dr.  Rogers  was  ex- 
pclled.  The  faculty  at  the  first  session  in  1820- 
21  was  constituted  as  follows:  Daniel  Drake, 
professor  of  the  institutes  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, including  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children;  Jesse  Smith,  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery :  Klijah  Slack,  professor  of 
chemistry.  The  class  numbered  25  and  the  grad- 
uates in  1821,  seven.  After  the  close  of  the 
second  session.  Dr.  Drake  was  expelled ;  and 
from  this  time  for  many  years  there  was  so 
much  dissension  that  the  school  failed  to  grow. 

The  first  building  occupied  by  the  College 
was  erected  by  State  aid  in  1826  on  Sixth  street 
between  N  ine"  and  Race.  In  1851  a  new  build- 
ing on  the  same  site  was  erected  and  occupied 
until  the  fall  of  i8t/».  when  the  College  became  a 
department  of  the  University  oi  Cincinnati,  and 
moved  to  the  former  University  building  on  Mc- 
Micken  avenue.  There  have  been  in  its  faculties 
nun  of  "great  ability  and  repute."  among  them 
being  R,  D.  Mussey,  John  Moorhcad,  John 
Locke.  M.  B.  W  right.  Kirtland.  Harrison.  Oli- 
ver, and  J.  T.  Shotwell.  In  1857  the  Miami 
Medical  College  was  united  with  the  Ohio,  but 
in  iSiyo  this  consolidation  ceased. 

Miami  University,  of  Oxford.  Ohio,  in  1831 
established  a  medical  department  here,  but  no 
lectures  were  ever  delivered,  although  the  school 
was  advertised  in  the  Directory  of  1831  to  open 
in  the  fail,  the  faculty  being :  Daniel  Drake, 
dean  of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  the  insti- 
tutes and  practice  of  medicine:  (ieorge  McClel- 
lan,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology :  John 
Kbcrle.  professor  of  materia  mcdica  and  botany ; 
James  M.  Staughton,  professor  of  surgery:  John 
1;.  Henry,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases 
of  women  and  children;  Thomas  D.  Mitchell, 
professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy;  and  Jo- 
seph N.  McDowell,  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology. 

In  this  same  year  there  was  a  summer  school 
of  lectures  and  recitations  called  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  in  which  the  instructors  were: 
James  M.  Staughton.  institutes  of  surgery:  Isaac 
Hough,  operative  surgery:  Joseph  X.  McDowell, 
anatomy  ;  Wolcott  Richards,  physiology  ;  Landon 
C.  Rives,  institutes  of  medicine  and  medical  jur- 
isprudence; Daniel  Drake,  practice  of  physic  and 


materia  mcdica:  John  F.  Henry,  obstetrics;  and 
Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 

The  next  school,  also  organized  by  Dr.  Drake, 
in  1835,  was  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Cincinnati  College,  the  only  department  of  which 
still  in  existence  is  the  Cincinnati  I-aw  School. 
Those  associated  with  Dr.  Drake  were  S.  D. 
Cross,  Joseph  N.  McDowell.  Horatio  G.  Jame- 
son. Landon  C.  Rives,  John  F.  Harrison,  and 
James  B.  Rogers.  After  the  first  year  Dr.  Will- 
ard  Parker  succeeded  Dr.  Jameson,  and  in  1839 
the  school  was  abandoned  for  want  of  funds  and 
because  Dr.  Parker  returned  to  Xew  York  and 
Dr.  Drake  went  to  I^ouisville. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  was  the  next 
school  in  Cincinnati.  The  Worthington  Medical 
College,  established  at  Worthington.  Ohio,  in 
1832,  was  removed  here  and  in  1845  it  was  given 
its  present  name.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  Ec- 
lectic physicians  in  the  West  have  been  connected 
with  it:  Drs.  Morrow,  King.  Newton,  Cleve- 
land. Cox,  Hill,  Buchanan,  and  Howe. 

We  now  come  to  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  organized  in  1851  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  Baker,  hs  sessions  were  held  for  many 
years  at  the  corner  of  Longworth  street  and 
Central  avenue,  and  then  for  many  years  on 
George  street  near  John,  and  then  at' the  present 
location  on  Vine  street  near  Liberty. 

The  Miami  Medical  College  was  the  next  or- 
ganized. Its  first  session  opened  November  1, 
1852,  and  five  were  graduated  in  1853.  The 
first  session  was  held  in  the  building,  still  stand- 
ing, on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  street  and 
Central  avenue.  The  faculty  consisted  of :  R. 
D.  Mussey.  professor  of  descriptive  and  op- 
erative surgery;  Jesse  P.  Judkins,  dean  and  pro 
lessor  of  surgical  anatomy  and  surgical  patholo- 
gy :  Charles  L.  Avery,  professor  of  anatomy ; 
John  Davis,  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy ;  John 
F.  White,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine:  (ieorge  Mendenhall,  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren;  John  Alexander  Murphy,  professor  of 
materia  mcdica.  therapeutics  and  medical  juris- 
prudence ;  C.  G.  Comegvs.  professor  of  the  in- 
stitutes of  medicine:  and  John  Locke,  Jr.,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry. 

After  five  sessions  the  school  was  united  with 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  but  in  1865  was 
reorganized  with  Profs.  Mendenhall.  Judkins  and 
Murphy  of  the  original  faculty  again  among  its 
corps,  the  faculty  being:  George  Mendenhall. 
dean  and  professor  of  obstetrics:  B.  F.  Rich- 
ardson, professor  of  the  diseases  of  women  and 
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children ;  John  Alexander  Murphy,  professor 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine;  Henry 
K.  Foote.  professor  of  anatomy;  William  II. 
Mussey,  professor  of  operative  surgery  and  surg- 
ical pathology;  Jesse  I'.  Judkins,  professor  of 
special  pathology ;  William  Clendenin,  professor 
of  military  surgery,  surgical  anatomy,  and  prin- 
ciples of  surgery'-  E.  Williams,  professor  of 
ophthalmology  and  aural  surgery ;  Chandler  B. 
Chapman,  professor  of  chemistry,  toxicology  and 
medical  jurisprudence ;  Edward  11.  Stevens,  pro- 
fessor of  materia  mediea  and  therapeutics;  and 
William  H.  Taylor,  professor  of  physiology-, 
pathology  and  morhid  anatomy.  This  session  was 
held  in  the  Dental  College  huilding  on  College 
street  and  the  following  year  (i860)  the  school 
occupied  a  new  huilding  of  its  own  on  12th 
street,  between  Kim  and  Plum,  where  it  still  is. 
In  1855  Dr.  E.  Williams  opened  an  eye  clinic, 
the  first  of  the  kind  west  of  New  York.  Among 
its  teachers  of  note  have  heen  R.  D.  Mussey, 
William  H.  Mussey,  William  Clendenin,  C.  G. 
Comegys,  K.  Williams,  and  George  Mcnden- 
hall.  The  College  museum  contains  the  very 
fine  collection  of  pathological  bone  specimens 
of  Drs.  Mussey  and  Shot  well. 

UOSWTAI.S. 

Cincinnati's  first  hospital,  established  by  act 
of  Legislature  dated  January  22,  1821.  was  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Drake,  as  was  also  its  first 
medical  school.  It  was  called  the  "Commercial 
Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  State  of 
Ohio,"  and  was  erected  in  1823.  The  following 
description  is  taken  from  the  Western  Medical 
Gazette  of  1832:  "The  site  is  a  four-acre  out- 
lot  (No.  59)  of  the  original  plat  of  Cincinnati, 
Ixmndcd  on  the  east  by  the  Miami  Canal,  and  is 
within  one  mile  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  cost  the 
township  $4,000.  The  principal  building  is  of 
brick,  53  feet  front,  facing  southwardly,  and  42 
feet  deep,  four  stories  high,  including  the  base- 
ment, which  is  eight  feet  high,  and  the  others 
nine  and  one-half  feet  clear,  and  over  these  is 
a  convenient  operating  theatre,  with  seats  for 
about  one  hundred  spectators.  This  building  is 
divided  into  18  apartments,  with  a  hall  and  stair- 
case in  the  centre,  and  neatly  furnished  through- 
out. It  was  built  in  1823.  and  cost  $10,000  in 
depreciated  bank  paper  estimated  to  be  worth, 
at  that  time,  about  $3,500.  The  inclosures,  ad- 
ditions and  furniture  have  cost  $7,877.  The 
principal  addition  is  a  wing  of  brick.  44  feet 
long  and  28  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  with 
a  cellar  under  the  whole;  it  is  divided  into  22 


apartments,  1 1  on  each  iloor,  adapted  to  the  safe- 
keeping of  lunatics,  etc. ;  those  on  the  first  floor 
for  males  and  those  on  the  second  for  females; 
and  was  built  in  1827.  The  whole  lot  is  inclosed 
with  a  close  hoard  fence;  about  two  and  a  half 
acres  of  the  west  part  of  the  lot  is  in  grass,  where 
the  male  inmates  are  permitted  to  walk ;  about 
one  acre  is  cultivated  as  a  vegetable  garden, 
where  the  females  are  permitted  to  resort  for 
airing  and  recreation ;  the  residue  of  the  lot  is 
divided  into  convenient  yards."  An  additional 
wing.  24  by  53  feet,  was  built  in  1833.  The  base- 
ment of  the  new  wing  was  divided  into  three 
rooms,  one  of  which  was  for  the  apothecary- 
shop,  one  for  the  lodging  room  of  the  resident 
physician  and  apothecary,  and  the  third  for  the 
heating  apparatus.  Above  the  basement  were 
three  stories,  each  containing  a  ward  24  by  53 
feet.  The  capacity  after  the  addition  of  the 
second  wing  was  150.  exclusive  of  paupers  and 
lunatics.  L'p  to  18A1  the  staff  was  composed  ex- 
clusively of  professors  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio.  The  name  was  changed  in  1801  to  the 
"Commercial  Hospital  of  Cincinnati,"  and  in 
April,  1868.  to  the  "Cincinnati  Hospital."  The 
old  building  was  razed  in  December,  i860,  and 
the  present  edifice  was  occupied  on  January  7, 
1869,  having  a  capacity  of  500  beds. 

The  "Test  House."  as  it' was  called,  for  con- 
tagious diseases  was  first  located  on  the  present 
Music  Hall  lot.  then  where  Lincoln  Hark  is  now. 
then  on  Rolls  Hill,  near  McMillan  street  and 
Clifton  avenue,  and  later  on  the  present  site 
as  the  "Branch  Hospital."  The  following  are 
some  of  the  internes  who  served  in  the  "old" 
hospital,  who  later  attained  prominence  in  their 
profession : 

J.  }'.  Judkins   1838-39 

J.  H.  late   1840-41 

F.  C.  Roelker   1841-42 

C.  S.  Muscroft   1842-43 

John  Davis   1843-44 

J.  A.  Murphv   1846-47 

H.  E.  Footc'  1847-48 

W.  W.  Dawson   18S0-51 

W.  H.  Taylor   1858-59 

J.  S.  Billings   1860-61 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  special  hospitals 
are  of  recent  date,  but  it  seems  that  Cincinnati 
had  as  early  as  1827  an  institution  called  the 
"Cincinnati  Eye  Infirmary."  of  which  Dr.  Drake 
was  phy  sician  and  surgeon  and  Dr.  Jedcdiah 
Cobb,  consulting  surgeon.  It  was  located  on 
Third  street  between  Main  and  Walnut.  Again 
m  1828  we  find  the  "Western  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
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firmary,"  of  which  Elijah  Slack  was  president, 
Daniel  Gano  ami  T.  S.  Goodman,  vice-presi- 
dents, and  J.  H.  Grocsbeck,  treasurer. 

The  private  hospital  also  stems  to  he  of  early 
origin,  as  in  1820  there  was  the  "Cincinnati  In- 
firmary." belonging  to  Dr.  L.  M.  Johnson,  on 
Front  street  near  the  Cincinnati  Hotel,  north- 
east corner  of  Front  and  Broadway. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  with  20  beds, 
was  opened  on  November  15,  1852,  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  in  a  building  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Franklin  streets,  with  the  faculty 
of  the  newly  organized  Miami  Medical  College 
as  its  medical  staff.  Three  years  later  they  re- 
moved to  the  corner  of  Plum  and  Third  streets, 
where  for  more  than  it  years  "St.  John's  Hos- 
pital" was  maintained,  with  accommodations  for 
75  patients.  During  the  war  its  capacity  was 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  and.  as  the  scene  of  much 
of  Dr.  Blackmail's  work,  its  reputation  was  wide- 
*  spread.  In  1866  its  name  was  again  changed 
to  "The  Hospital  of  the  Ciood  Samaritan"  and 
it  was  removed  in  1867  to  its  present  location  at 
Sixth  and  Lock  streets,  when  its  medical  staff 
was  chosen  exclusively  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio.  In  connection  with  this  hospital 
should  be  mentioned  Sister  Anthony,  who  for 
many  years  while  it  was  at  Third  and  Plum 
streets  and  later  was  the  sister  superior  and  the 
most  noted  "nurse"  Cincinnati  had :  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  her  that  the  hospital  so  flour- 
ished. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  was  opened  in  1858  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Clara  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis 
in  a  building  on  Fourth  street  between  Central 
avenue  and  John  street,  and  one  year  later  re- 
moved to  the  present  location  on  l'.etts  street. 

MKtUCAI.  JOURNALS. 

The  first  medical  journal  published  here  was 
the  Western  Quarterly  Reporter  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  and  Xatura!  Science  in  1H22  and  edited 
by  Dr.  John  D.  Godman.  Bin  six  numbers  ap- 
peared. This  was  also  the  first  medical  journal 
in  the  West. 

The  next  to  appear  was  the  Ohio  Medical  Re- 
pository, a  semi-monthly,  in  April,  1826.  edited 
by  Drs.  Guy  W.  Wright  and  James  M.  Mason. 
After  an  existence  of  one  year,  Dr.  Drake  suc- 


ceeded Dr.  Mason,  and  its  name  was  changed  to 
the  Western  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  One 
year  later  Dr.  Drake  became  the  sole  owner  and 
again  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Western 
Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences. 

There  were  associated  with  Dr.  Drake, — James 
C.  Finlcy,  William  Wood,  S.  1).  Gross  and  Har- 
rison. When  Dr.  Drake  removed  to  Louisvillle, 
this  journal  was  consolidated  with  the  Louisville 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  1832  the 
fatuity  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  started 
the  li'estern  Medical  Gazette,  hut  it  only  ap- 
peared for  nine  months. 

Quite  a  number  of  journals  appeared  from 
time  to  time  for  a  few  numbers  only,  and  it  was 
not  until  1842,  when  the  Western  Laiicet  ap- 
peared, edited  by  L.  M.  Lawson,  that  a  journal 
of  anv  permanency  was  founded.  This,  pub- 
lished under  various  names.  Lancet  and  Ob- 
server. Lancet  and  Clink,  and  I^ancet-Climc.  is 
still  in  existence.  The  Clinic  which  appeared 
in  August.  1871.  and  afterwards  united  with 
the  Lancet,  was  the  first  medical  weekly  in  the 
West.  Some  of  those  connected  with  these  pub- 
lications as  editors  arc:  John  Fberle.  J.  Moor- 
head,  lohn  Locke,  ledediah  Cobb,  J.  T.  Shot- 
well.  T.  D.  Mitchell,  J.  M.  Staughton.  Bailey.  J. 
L.  Yaltier,  Warder,  George  Mendenhall.  John 
Alexander  Murphy,  K.  B.  Stevens,  William  H. 
Mussty.  F.  Williams,  and  A.  H.  Baker. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  was  one  of  the 
earlier  publications,  appearing  in  184*).  Alto- 
gether Cincinnati  had  31  journals  before  i860. 

MICim  .U.  UHRARIKS. 

Many  medical  libraries  have  been  projected  in 
Cincinnati,  that  of  the  Cincinnati  Medical  So- 
ciety in  1819  probably  being  the  first.  The  Med- 
ical College  of  Ohio  in  1820  had  a  library  of 
500  volumes  and  in  1847  it  had  increased  to 
2,000  volumes,  costing  $6,500.  In  1851  was 
founded  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Library  Asso- 
ciation, which  only  lasted  two  years  and  secured 
but  few  books. 

Cincinnati  has  thus  had  the  first  medical  stu- 
dent in  the  West  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor 
'if  Medicine,  the  first  hospital  in  Ohio,  the  first 
medical  journal,  and  the  first  weekly  journal,  and 
the  first  eye  clinic  in  the  West. 
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THE   CITY   AND  ITS  GOVERNMENT 

SINCE,  1861 

Annexations  and  Territorial  Changes— The  Charter—  The  Mayors— The  Legislative 
Boards  —  The  Administrative  Boards  — The  Courts  of  the  County  and  City  —  The 
Court  House  —  The  Federal  Courts — The  Police  Department  —  The  Fire  Depart-' 
ment  — The  Water  Works  — The  New  Water  Works  -The  Parks  —  Trustees  ok  the 
Sinking  Fund— Some  Figures  about  the  City's  Finances— The  Sewers  -The  Streets— 
The  Government  Building  and  its  Occupants. 


annexations  and  tkkkitokiai.  changks. 

The  total  area  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which 
at  the  time  of  its  incor|x>ration  in  1819  was  ap- 
proximately three  square  miles,  had  increased 
by  annexations  prior  to  the  war  to  seven  square 
miles.  Since  that  time  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
including  under  one  government  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Hamilton  County,  of  which  the  city  is 
the  real  business,  social  and  intellectual  center, 
has  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  a  large  number 
of  the  outlying  villages  and  suburbs  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  area  of  the  city  in  the  spring  of 
1004  has  increased  to  42.50  square  miles. 

The  year  i860  was  the  first  of  several  years 
of  annexations. 

By  ordinance  of  September  10.  i860,  there  was 
annexed  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  all  of  Storrs 
township  not  included  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  village  of  Riverside  (three  and  one-eighth 
square  miles).  This  lay  west  of  the  city  be- 
tween Mill  creek  and  tile  meridian  west  of  Price 
Hill  and  was  erected  about  1835.  Within  this 
township  was  the  first  house  built  by  General 
Harrison  in  the  Western  country  before  his  re- 
moval to  North  Bend ;  it  was  a  little  west  of 
Mill  creek  near  (lest.  This  Uramc  the  21st 
Ward. 


On  September  10.  i860,  the  Walnut  Hills. 
Mount  Auburn  and  Clintonville  s|>ccial  road  dis- 
tricts were  annexed  to  the  city  as  a  result  of 
the  vote  of  the  electors  both  of  the  city  and  of 
the  property  to  be  annexed  (Ordinance  of  March 
5.  1870).  This  territory  (one  ami  three- 
fourths  square  miles  in  area*  included  the  so 
called  village  of  Yemonville  which  was  that  ter- 
ritory lying  between  Burnet  avenue  and  the 
Lebanon  road  and  the  south  line  of  the  village 
of  Avondalc.  By  the  agreement  of  annexation 
made  by  the  commissioners  on  l>chalf  of  the  city. 
— Charles  F.  Hassaurek  and  H.  H.  Tat  em, — and 
those  on  behalf  of  the  village. — A.  I).  Bullock. 
Charles  Keakirt  and  W.  S.  Scarborough, — the 
annexed  property  was  to  Ik-  divided  into  two 
wards  with  Burnet  avenue  as  a  dividing  line. 
This  resulted  in  the  22nd  Ward  to  the  east  and 
the  23rd  Ward  to  the  west  of  Burnet  avenue. 

By  ordinance  of  November  12.  1860.  Camp 
Washington  and  Lick  Run  were  annexed  to  the 
city.  This  territory  is  described  as  follows : 
"l!t ginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  section 
31.  Mill  Creek  township:  thence  east  with  the 
south  line  of  sections  31  and  25  to  the  west  line 
of  the  city  of  Cincinnati :  thence  north  with 
said  last  named  line  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
section  20;  thence  east  with  the  south  line  of  scc- 
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lion  20  to  tin-  west  line  of  Corryville  voting  pre- 
cinct :  thence  north  with  said  last  named  Init- 
io the  south  line  of  the  incorporated  village  of 
Clifton:  thence  west  ami  north  with  said  last 
named  line,  to  the  boundary  of  the  incorporated 
village  of  Cumminsville :  thence  west  with  said 
boundary  of  Cumminsville  to  Mill  creek ;  thence 
southwardly,  with  Mill  creek  and  the  boundary 
of  said  Cumminsville.  to  the  north  line  of  sec- 
tion 26:  thence  west  along  the  north  line  of  sec- 
tions 26  and  32  to  the  east  line  of  Green  town- 
ship; thence  south  along  said  east  line  of  Green 
.township,  to  the  place  of  beginning."  By  a  sub- 
sequent ordinance  of  September  21.  1870,  the 
territory  known  as  the  election  precinct  of  Camp 
Washington  was  added  to  the  18th  Ward  and 
the  election  precinct  of  Lick  Run  was  added  to 
the  21st  Ward  and  the  newly  added  territory  in 
Spencer  township  (see  below)  was  added  to  the 
24th  Ward.  Camp  Washington  was  the  locality 
in  the  Mill  creek  valley  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Colt-rain  pike  between  the  old  Brighton  House 
site  and  Cumminsville  where  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Ohio  regiments  camped  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  War  in  1846.  Lick  Run  lay  a  little 
west  of  Fairmount.  In  tin-  territory  annexed  at 
this  time  were  also  included  Fairmount.  Mount 
Harrison.  Barrsville.  Forbesville,  Spring  Car- 
den.  St.  I'eter's  and  Clifton  Heights.  It  in- 
cluded an  area  of  five  and  one-eighth  square 
miles. 

Another  ordinance  of  November  12,  1809.  pro- 
vided for  the  annexation  of  all  that  portion  of 
Spencer  township  lying  within  the  following  de- 
scribed boundaries:  "'Beginning  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  corporation  of  Cincinnati  as 
at  present  constituted ;  thence  west  with  the 
north  line  of  Cincinnati  as  at  present  constituted 
to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  incorporated  vil- 
lage of  Wnodhurn,  the  said  southeast  corner 
being  also  a  point  in  the  west  line  of  section 
32:  thence  north  with  the  east  line  of  Wo<>dl)urn 
and  said  west  line  of  section  32  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  section  32 :  thence  east  on  the 
section  line  between  sections  32  and  33  and  26 
ami  27.  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  jf>: 
thence  south  on  the  section  line  between  sections 
20  and  26.  to  the  north  line  of  the  present  ter- 
ritory of  the  incoriKirateil  village  of  Columbia ; 
thence  west  with  said  north  line  of  Columbia  as 
at  present  constituted  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  incorporated  village  of  Columbia  ;  thence 
west  along  a  straight  line  from  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  present  territory  of  the  incorporated 
village  of  Columbia  to  the  norihca-i  corner  of  the 


city  of  Cincinnati,  as  at  present  constituted,  and 
the  place  of  !>cginning"  (being  two  and  a  half 
square  miles).  Proceedings  were  had  before  the 
county  commissioners  on  May  9,  1870.  which 
completed  the  annexation  of  this  territory,  which 
was  added  to  the  24th  Ward. 

On  April  16.  1870.  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
was  passed  authorizing  an  elation  on  May  16th 
on  tile  question  of  the  annexation  of  Clifton, 
Avondale.  Woodhurn,  Columbia.  Cumminsville, 
Spring  drove.  Winton  Place,  St.  Bernard.  Riv- 
erside ami  other  suburbs.  The  annexation  car- 
ried but  the  courts  held  the  act  unconstitutional 
as  fniiig  a  special  act  conferring  corporate  pow- 
ers. 

The  incorjiorate  village  of  Columbia  (in  area 
one  and  one-eighth  square  miles)  by  virtue  of 
ordinances  of  Sej  teml>cr  to,  1871,  and  December 
13.  1872.  and  the  election  held  on  April  3,  1871, 
became  a  part  of  the  city  and  was  added  to  the 
First  Ward,  under  the  new  ward  subdivision. 

The  incorporate  village  of  Cumminsville  (two 
and  three-eighths  square  miles  I  also  became  a 
part  of  the  city  under  the  name  of  the  25th  Ward 
by  virtue  of  ordinances  of  September  6, 1872,  and 
March  T2.  1873,  while  the  so-called  village  of 
Woodhurn  (a  square  mile)  passed  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  city  and  the  First  Ward  as  a  result  of 
ordinances  of  September  f>.  1872.  and  March  29. 
'K/.V  The  question  of  the  annexation  of  both 
Cumminsville  and  Woodhurn  was  passed  upon 
by  the  voters  of  the  respective  territories. 

The  Zoological  Garden  and  contiguous  terri- 
tory (one- fourth  of  a  square  mile  in  area)  were 
added  December  7.  1888. 

By  virtue  of  an  act  of  April  13,  1893.  the 
matter  of  annexation  of  the  villages  of  Avon- 
dale.  Riverside.  Clifton.  Linwood  and  West- 
wood  and  their  school  districts  was  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  the  city  and  villages  and  fudge  C. 
I).  Robertson.  W.  P..  Melish,  and  L.  C.  Robinson 
were  appointed  annexation  commissioners  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  annexation  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority  and  as  a  result  the 
report  of  "the  commissioners  went  into  effect 
about  midnight  of  December  30,  1805.  This 
(adding  11  square  miles  )  made  "the  area  of  the 
c',v  35 1  i  square  miles. 

On  January  18,  1808.  96  acres  of  land.  Iving 
just  east  and  north  of  the  northeast  corner  of 
.\\omlalc  and  known  as  Bragg's  Subdivision  and 
Rose  Hill,  were  added  to  the  city.  On  December 
17.  1902.  all  of  section  U  and  the  east  half  of 
section  12  in  Delhi  township  were  also  taken  into 
the  city  limits,  adding  one  and  one-half  square 
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mites.  1  his  annexation  is  the  last  addition  to 
the  citv  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year  190.2,  the 
ecntennial  year  of  its  history,  and  it  was  with 
reference  to  the  city  at  that  time  that  the  bound- 
aries given  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  work 
apply.  Since  that  time,  however,  another  fever 
of  annexation  has  taken  possession  of  the  author- 
ities and  the  public  which  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  Queen  City's  territory. 
On  October  17.  1903.  a  little  strip  of  land, 
160  acres  or  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile  in  extent 
lying  between  Avoiidale  and  Bond  Hill,  became 
a  part  of  Cincinnati  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year  the  villages  of  Winton  Place,  Kvans- 
ton,  l!ond  Hill  and  Hyde  Park  (aggregating 
four  and  eighty-fivedmndredths  square  miles ) 
were  annexed.  On  March  17,  1 904,  that  part  of 
Mill  Creek  township  lying  between  Mill  creek  and 
the  canal  being  the  part  of  Spring  ( irove  Ceme- 
tery south  of  Spring  Grove  avenue  (in  area 
seven  hundredths  of  a  scpiare  mile )  and  the 
territory  known  as  Oklahoma  in  sections  27  and 
28  of  Mill  Creek  township  ( forty-three-hun- 
dredths  square  miles  in  area )  were  also  added. 
These  various  villages  and  strips  of  territory  have 
increased  the  total  area  of  the  city  to  42,''$ 
square  miles.  They  were  incorporated  into  the 
existing  wards  as  no  new  wards  were  created 
at  this  time. 

The  territory  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  was  divided  into  17 
wards,  the  last  in  number  being  the  newly  an- 
nexed corporation  of  Fulton.  From  time  to 
time  new  ward  divisions  were  made  to  accommo- 
date the  growing  population  ami  the  additional 
territory.  In  1804  an  18th  Ward  was  carved 
out  of  the  old  12th.  while  in  1808  the  19th  and 
20th  were  created  out  of  parts  of  the  tlth.  In 
the  same  year  a  new  arrangement  threw  part 
of  Fulton  into  the  20th  Ward.  The  annexations 
beginning  in  1800  added  several  new  wards. 
Storrs  township  became  the  21st  and  the  Wal- 
nut Hills.  Mount  Auburn  and  Clintonville  special 
road  districts  became  the  22nd  and  23rd.  the 
dividing  line  being  Burnet  avenue.  The  24th 
Ward  was  the  property  lying  east  of  the  old 
eastern  corporation  line  and  the  village  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  1873  a  new  arrangement  of  wards. 
24  in  number,  was  made  ami  the  addition  of 
Cumminsville  added  the  25th.  By  t888,  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  the  settlement,  the  city  was  divided 
into  30  wards  as  the  result  of  an  entire  rear- 
rangement. The  annexation  of  Avondale.  Clif- 
ton and  other  territory  added  the  31st  Ward  in 
1896.     By  virtue   of  the  new  code  passed  in 


1002  a  new  ward  arrangement  became  necessary 
and  that  code  went  into  effect  in  1903  with  24 
Wards  which  is  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
city.  This  has  not  been  changed  by  the  addition 
of  the  territory  annexed  in  1904. 

THE  CHARTER. 

The  code  of  1852  was  amended  and  supple- 
mented by  184  acts  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
code  of  18(19.  By  the  act  of  May  7.  18*19.  a  nt'w 
municipal  code  was  adopted  for  the  municipal 
corporations  of  the  State.     By  virtue  of  this 

act  the  officers  of  cities  of  the  first  class,  under 
which  classification  Cincinnati  continued,  were 
a  mayor,  solicitor,  treasurer,  street  Commissioner, 

Police  judge,  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  Police 
Court,  clerk  of  the  Police  Court  all  of  whom  were 
to  be  elected,  a  fire  engineer,  superintendent  of 
markets,  civil  engineer  and  chief  of  police  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  assent  of  the 
Council  and  a  clerk  and  auditor  to  he  elected 
by  the  Council.  The  legislative  authority  was 
vested  in  a  Council  consisting  id  two  members 
from  each  ward.  By  an  act  passed  February 
to.  1870,  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in 
a  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Board  of  Councilmen 
which  together  formed  the  Common  Council  of 
the  said  city.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  consisted 
of  ime  alderman  to  be  elected  from  each  ward  in 
the  city  and  the  Board  of  Councilmen  was  a 
continuation  of  the  Council,  which  had  been 
known  for  so  manv  years  as  the  City  Council. 

The  charter  of  1869  was  amended  and  rc- 
amended  in  its  details  but  continued  the  basis 
of  the  city  government  for  many  vears.  The 
revision  of  the  statutes  of  <  )hio  in  1880  to  some 
extent  changed  the  general  provisions  of  the 
municipal  code,  but  the  general  fabric  of  the 
government  was  about  the  same.  A  curious 
controversy  arose  in  1890.  In  accordance  with 
the  act  of  March  13.  i8">o.  a  Board  of  Public 
Improvements  consisting  of  five  mcin!>crs  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Canipl>cll.  Subsequently 
Governor  CamplK'll  desired  to  replace  this  lx>ar<l 
by  another  and  for  that  purpose  called  an  ex- 
traordinary session  of  the  Legislature,  which 
convened  October  14.  1890.  and  passed  on 
October  24.  i8<>o.  an  act  abolishing  the  Board 
<>f  Public  Improvements  and  providing  for  the 
election  by  the  electors  of  the  city  at  the  suc- 
ceeding ( April,  1801 )  election  of  a  Board  of 
City  Affairs.  The  mayor  was  given  authority 
to  appoint  a  Board  of  City  Affairs  to  serve  until 
the  election  of  the  new  board. 
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A  movement  for  a  new  charter  resulted  in  an 
act  of  March  26.  1891 .  which  although  entitled 
a  supplementary  and  emendatory  act  was  in 
etTtct  in  many  particulars  an  entirely  new  code 
and  lias  l>een  so  generally  regarded.  By  this 
code,  which  .took  the  place  of  the  code  of  1869 
already  practically  legislated  and  amended  out 
of  existence,  the  legislative  jtower  in  cities  of  the 
first  grade  and  first  class  was  vested  in  a  Hoard 
of  Legislation  which  took  the  place  of  the  Board 
of  Council.  The  Roard  of  legislation  was  to 
consist  of  two  niemhers  from  each  ward.  It 
was  also  provided  by  this  act  that  there  should 
he  a  mayor,  auditor,  treasurer,  clerk  of  the  Police 
Court  and  corporation  counsel  who  should  he 
•  chosen  hy  the  electors,  a  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  Police  Court  appointed  hy  the  mayor  and 
a  city  clerk  elected  by  the  Hoard  of  Legislation. 
The  elective  officers  were  given  a  term  of  three 
years  and  the  mayor  was  made  ineligible  to  elec- 
tion for  two  successive  terms.  There  was  also 
provided  by  the  act  a  Hoard  of  Administration, 
whose  members  were  required  to  devote  their  en- 
tire time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office 
and  in  person  to  supervise  generally  the  cleaning, 
repairing  ami  improvement  of  the  streets  and 
public  places  of  the  city.  At  the  same  time  a 
Hoard  of  Fire  Trustees  was  elected  to  take 
charge  of  the  fire  department.  This  as  well 
as  the  Hoard  of  Administration  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  who  was  the  real  head 
of  the  citv  government.  A  new  board  and  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  act  was  known  as 
the  Hoard  of  Review,  which  consisted  of  six  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Superior  Court  ami 
was  to  be  non-partisan.  The  non-partisan  feature 
applied  in  fact  to  all  the  boards.  The  Roard  of 
Review  was  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the  Hoard 
of  Tax  Commissioners.  Hoard  of  Revision,  An- 
nual Hoard  of  equalization  and  the  Decennial 
Hoard  of  Equalization.  It  was  in  fact  a  super- 
visory board  and  had  the  power  of  removing  any 
of  the  officers  of  the  citv  except  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  Police  Conrt  upon  charges  pre- 
ferred atul  after  a  summary  hearing.  This  act 
also  prohibited  am  officer  or  employee  of  the 
city  from  taking  part  in  any  political  convention 
at  which  municipal  officers  were  to  be  nominated 
upon  pain  of  removal  by  the  mayor. 

Every  subsequent  session  of  the  Legislature 
has  brought  new  changes  in  the  code  govern- 
ing the  city.  These  changes  particularly  have  af- 
fected the  various  boards  and  more  sepecially  the 
executive  board  in  charge  of  the  streets  and  pub- 
lic places  of  the  citv.    Kach  change  has  resulted 


in  what  was  called  a  new  charter,  although  the 
amendments  have  been  usually  mere  matters  of 
detad  without  really  altering  the  general  conduct 
of  affairs. 

Certain  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio,  delivered  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1902,  seemed  to  make  necessary  a  revision  of  the 
municipal  code  of  the  State  and  thereupon  Gov- 
ernor Nash  summoned  the  Legislature  in  an  ex- 
traordinary session  which  began  at  Columbus, 
August  25.  iox>2.  As  a  result  a  new  municipal 
code  was  passed  October  22,  1902.  under  which 
officers  were  elected  at  the  spring  election  of 
1  This  code  divided  the  municipal  corpora- 

tions into  cities  and  villages  and  gave  a  general 
system  of  government  for  all  cities  throughout 
tlie  State.  The  legislative  power  of  cities  was 
vested  in  a  Council  board,  all  of  whose  members 
are  elected,  in  part  by  wards  and  in  part  at  large. 
Kor  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  city  was  resub- 
divided  into  24  wards.  The  Council's  powers 
are  merely  legislative.  It  has  no  administration 
duties  and  no  power  of  appointment  except  in' 
certain  limited  cases.  The  power  of  veto  is 
given  to  the  mayor.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  mavor.  president  of  Council,  auditor, 
treasurer,  solicitor.  Department  of  Public  Serv- 
ice and  Department  of  Public  Safety.  The  mayor 
is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  as  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  In  the  absence  of  the 
mayor  from  the  citv.  the  president  of  the  Council 
is  acting  mayor  and  in  case  of  death,  resigna- 
tion or  removal  of  the  mayor  the  president  of 
the  Council  becomes  mayor.  The  term  of  the 
auditor  is  three  years,  that  of  treasurer  and  so- 
licitor two  years. — the  latter  is  also  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  Police  Court.  The  Department 
of  Public  Service  is  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  five  members  known  as  the  Board  of 
Public  Service,  whose  directors  are  chosen  for 
a  term  of  two  years  hy  the  electors  of  the  city. 
This  board  also  constitutes  the  Platting  Commis- 
sion. It  has  charge  of  all  municipal  water,  light- 
ing and  heating  plants,  parks,  baths,  market 
l  houses,  cemeteries,  crematories,  sewage-disposal 
'  plants  and  farms,  as  well  as  all  public  buildings 
and  the  property  of  the  corporation  generally. 
It  manages  the  houses  of  refuge  and  correction, 
work  house,  citv  farm  schools,  infirmaries,  hos- 
pitals, pest  houses  and  all  other  charitable  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  city.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  is  composed  of  four 
directors  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  ad- 
vice  ami  consent  of  the  Council  for  terms  of 
four  years.    The  Hoard  of  Public  Safety  is  a 
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non-partisan  hoard.  It  has  control  of  the  police 
and  fire  department*  of  the  city,  which  are 
placed  under  the  merit  system.  The  act  also 
provides  for  a  Police  Court,  which  is  simply  a 
continuation  of  the  Police  courts  already  exist- 
ing. 

By  the  Chapman  act  passed  in  the  spring  of 
1004  the  time  of  municipal  elections  is  changed 
until  the  fall  and  the  terms  of  city  officers  are 
extended  in  accordance  with  this  change  so  that 
the  next  municipal  election  for  city  officers  in 
general  will  be  held  in  November,  1905. 

THE  MAYORS. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  elected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  was  George  Hatch,  a  Democrat. 

In  October,  1862,  the  Democrats  carried  the 
city  over  the  Union  party  by  a  majority  of  155. 
but  in  the  spring  of  1863  Col.  Leonard  A.  Har- 
ris, who  had  been  in  the  field,  defeated  John  F. 
Torrence,  Democratic  candidate,  by  a  vote  of 
1,136.  The  Union  party  elected  14  out  of  20 
councilmen  ancl  there  were  nine  Union  hold- 
overs and  five  Democrats :  this  gave  the  Union 
party  the  majority  in  the  Council.  Colonel  Harris 
made  a  most  efficient  mayor  and  at  the  end  of 
his  term  was  renominated  and  elected  by  about 
8,000  majority,  the  largest  majority  ever  given 
to  a  candidate  up  to  that  time.  The  salary  was 
doubled  and  the  office  in  every  way  was  made 
attractive.  After  the  election  a  committee  of 
citizens,  of  which  John  W.  Hartwell  was  chair- 
man and  Richard  Smith  secretary,  raised  the 
sum  of  $8,000  which  was  presented  to  the  mayor 
as  a  testimonial  of  the  regard  of  the  citizens  for 
a  faithful  and  efficient  officer.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  which  particularly  commended  his  con- 
duct during  the  exciting  election  contest  between 
Brough  and,  Vallandigham  in  the  fall  of  1863. 

In  186-  Charles  P.  Wilstach  was  elected  mayor 
and  served  for  one  term,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
John  P.  Torrence  succeeded  him.  He  in  turn 
was  succeeded  two  years  later  by  S.  S.  Davis  and 
in  1873  the  well  known  George  \V.  C.  Johnston 
was  elected  and  held  office  for  two  terms,  being 
succeeded  in  1877  by  Robert  M.  Moore:  Moore 
gave  way  to  ( Tiarles  Jacoh.  Jr.  In  1881  the 
Democratic  party  regained  control  of  the  city 
by  the  election  of  William  Means,  succeeded  two 
years  later  by  Thomas  J.  Stephens.  The  Re- 
publicans returned  to  power  in  1885  by  the 
election  of  Amor  Smith.  Jr..  who  received  a 
majority  of  more  than  4.000  over  his  opponent, 
George  Gerke.    He  was  again  elected  in  1887. 


candidate  but  was  defeated  by  John  B.  Mosby 
by  a  plurality  of  a  little  over  500.  Over  7,cxxi 
VOtea  were  cast  for  Daniel  Stone  an  Independent 
Democrat.  Mr.  Mosby  was  reelected  at  the  ex- 
piration of  this  term  by  a  still  narrower  plurality 
defeating  Gustav  Tafel  by  148  votes.  The  elec- 
tion of  1891  was  under  the  new  charter,  which 
gave  the  mayor  a  three-year  term.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  term  there  were  three  candi- 
dates for  the  mayoralty :  John  A.  Caldwell.  Re- 
publican :  Theodore  P.  Horstman.  Citizen,  and 
Isaac  J.  Miller.  Democrat.  Mr.  Caldwell  hail  a 
pluralitv  over  Horstman  of  almost  7.000  votes; 
Mr.  Miller  received  over  11,000  votes.  In  1897 
Gustav  Tafel.  the  Democratic  nominee,  supported 
by  a  so-called  Pusion  movement  including  Inde- 
pendent Republicans,  defeated  Levi  C.  Goodale. 
the  Republican  nominee,  by  a  plurality  of  over 
7,000  votes.  In  1900  another  Pusion  movement 
of  Democrats  and  Independents  was  organized 
but  Alfred  M.  Cohen,  the  candidate  of  this  party, 
was  defeated  by  Julius  Pleischmann  by  a  vote 
of  34.447  to  28,843.  The  election  for  mayor 
under  the  new  charter  of  1902  was  a  very  ex- 
citing one  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
a  campaign  was  carried  on  with  enthusiasm  that 
had  hitherto  marked  elections  only  in  the  fall. 
Mr.  Pleischmann  was  renominated  by  the  Re- 
publicans and  Melville  P.  Ingalls  by  a  Citizens' 
organization :  there  was  no  candidate  offered  by 
the  Democratic  party  as  such.  In  this  election 
Mr.  Pleischmann  was  successful  receiving  an 
overwhelming  majority  by  a  vote  of  42.871  to 
27,275  out  of  a  total  vote  of  74.840. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  BOARDS. 

John  P.  Torrence  was  president  of  the  City 
Council  in  i860  and  in  1861  Samuel  B.  Hirst 
presided  for  a  short  time.  As  a  result  oT  the 
election  of  1861,  Christopher  Von  Seggern  be- 
came the  presiding  officer  of  this  body.  A  year 
later  Theodore  Marsh  presided.  Thomas  H. 
Weasncr  was  president  of  the  Council  from  1863 
to  1865  and  Samuel  L.  Hayden  from  1866  to 
1868.  In  186V)  came  the  last  president  of  the 
City  Council. — James  W.  Fitzgerald.  The  last 
meeting  of  this  hoard,  previous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  City  Council  under  the  new  charter 
of  1870.  was  held  April  2,  1870.  The  first  presi- 
dent of  the  new  Board  of  Councilmen  was  A.  T. 
Goshorn.  Mr.  Fuzgerald  succeeded  him  in  1872 
and  served  also  in  1875  and  1876.  Isaac  J. 
Miller  presided  in  1873  and  1874.  Benjamin 
Egglcston  was  president  from  1877  to  1879.  in- 
clusive, ami  again  for  a  time  in  1884.    L.  L. 
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Sadler  served  from  1880  to  1883,  inclusive.  In 
1884  Daniel  J.  Dal  ton  presided,  following  Mr. 
Eggieston.  In  tin-  five  succeeding  years  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  this  body  were  \V.  X.  Forbis 
(1885  and  1889;,  Gustav  I,oewenstein,  Morris 
I  tauer  and  George  W.  Draper.  The  Hoard  of 
Aldermen  in  the  20  years  of  its  existence  from 
1870  to  1890  was  presided  over  by  George  F. 
Davis.  Samuel  F.  Covington.  Josiah  L.  Keck, 
William  T.  Bishop  (two  years').  Julius  Reis 
(1875-78  and  1879-81).  VV.'W.  Sutton,  Charles 
Winkler.  Gabriel  Docrr,  Michael  Ryan,  Samuel 
R.  Smith.  Casimir  Bauniann.  George  N.  Stone, 
Charles  H.  Stephens  (1886  and  1887).  Charles 
T.  McLean  and  Charles  Wuest.  The  bi-cameral 
system  was  succeeded  by  the  Board  of  Legisla- 
tion in  1891,  which  continued  to  be  the  legislative 
bodv  until  the  adoption  of  the  municipal  code  in 
1902  when  a  sigle  body  known  as  the  Council 
was  substituted.  The  presiding  officers  of  the 
Hoard  of  Legislation  beginning  in  1891  were 
Frank  H.  Kemper.  George  W.  Draper  (two 
terms).  Robert  R.  McRoberts.  Frank  L.  l*ove 
(two  terms).  Scott  Honbam  (two  terms)  and 
F.dwin  O.  Bathgate  (four  terms).  The  first 
president  of  llu  new  legislative  body  is  Harry 
L.  Gordon. 

The  present  Council  (1904)  is  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  of  the  24  wards  and  five 
councilmen  at  large,  viz:  F.dwin  E.  Kellogg. 
Charles  II.  I'rban.  William  W.  Granger.  James 
C.  Miff.  Henry  Wuebben.  Robert  J.  O'Brien, 
Jacob  Schaefer.  Michael  Mullen.  Frederick  Wrich- 
king.  Joseph  Schweninger,  William  Fahrenbruck. 
Christian  Felshcrg.  C.  H.  Renbold,  John 
Straehley,  Daniel  Bauer.  William  E.  Keeban. 
John  Dohcrty,  Fdwin  (').  Bathgate,  John  S. 
Sbeeban.  Thomas  McDonough.  James  Keenan. 
Henry  Wr.  Hamann,  Ijmis  Schueler.  Fred. 
Sperlwr,  John  Breen.  William  J.  Byrth,  Harry 
F.  Finke.  Jacob  Kaufmann.  Joseph  S.  Trevor. 

The  offices  of  the  city  were  held  in  the  old 
City  Hall,  to  which  they  had  been  moved  in 
1852.  until  1888.  at  which  time  this  building 
was  dismantled  to  provide  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  City  Hall.  In  June  of  1888  temporary 
quarters  were  occupied  at  Xos.  237  and  239 
West  Fourth  street  east  of  Central  avenue, 
with  a  front  also  on  Central  avenue.  At  the 
completion  of  the  present  City  Hall,  occupying 
the  entire  square  bounded  by  Eighth  and 
Xintb  streets.  Central  avenue  and  Plum  street, 
the  various  departmental  offices  were  removed 
to  that  building.  The  first  office  moved  from 
Fourth  street  to  the  new  City  Hall  was  that 


of  the  city  clerk  and  the  first  session  of  the 
Board  of  Legislation  »n  the  new  chamber  was 
held  Friday  evening,  April  7,  1893.  The  new 
City  Hall  was  erected  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
March  21,  1887,  which  imposed  upon  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Sinking  Fund  the  duty  of  appoint- 
ing the  Board  of  City  Hall  Trustees.  This 
board  appointed  April  13th  of  the  same  year 
consisted  of  Robert  Allison.  Thomas  B.  Pax- 
ton,  James  M.  Glenn  and  Charles  A.  Miller, 
who  served  throughout  the  period  of  construc- 
tion without  change  and  without  compensation. 
The  original  scheme  contemplated  a  building 
on  the  property  owned  by  the  city,  but  as  a 
result  of  a  public  agitation  the  property  front- 
ing on  Central  avenue  was  appropriated  at  an 
expense  of  $195,000  and  the  whole  square  was 
used  fur  the  building.  The  architects  were 
Samuel  Hannaford  &  Sons.  Ground  was 
broken  on  February  27,  1888.  the  first  stone 
of  the  foundation  laid  on  May  23rd  and  the 
corner-stone  on  August  16th  of  the  same  year. 
On  May  13.  1893,  the  City  Hall  was  dedicated 
with  impressive  exercises  and  the  day  made 
a  gala  day  by  the  populace.  The  total  cost 
of  the  work  including  furnishing  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  property  was  $1,638,440.53. 
The  old  City  Hall  Park,  valued  upon  the  basis 
of  the  selling  value  of  the  adjacent  property, 
was  estimated  at  $225,000.  making  the  total 
value  of  the  property  upon  completion. — Si.- 
863,440.53.  The  funds  for  the  work  were  pro- 
vided b\  the  sale  of  bonds  authorized  by  five 
acts  of  the  Legislature.  The  face  value  of  the 
l>ond  issue  was  Si. 600.000.  and  the  premiums 
received  were  $32,445.25.  (Henderson's 
Council.) 

Till:   ADMINISTRATIVE  ROARDS. 

Prior  to  the  year  1876  the  administration 
of  the  city's  affairs  was  either  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor  or  his  appointees  or  in  those  of 
one  or  the  other  of  a  number  of  boards  or 
commissions,  none  of  which  was  long  lived. 
The  act  of  March  17.  1876,  created,  however, 
an  elective  Board  of  Public  Works  which, 
being  given  the  powers  theretofore  vested  in 
the  trustees  of  the  water  works,  the  board  of 
improvements,  the  commissioners  of  sewers, 
the  ulatting  commission  and  the  park  com- 
missioners, became  the  executive  and  admin- 
istrative authority  of  the  city.  This  board  in- 
cluded David  Baker.  John  E.  Bell.  John  D. 
Caldwell.  Charles  B.  Foote  and  Jacob  Gessert. 
and  organized  April  14.  1876,  with  Lewis  G. 
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Hernard  as  clerk.  John  I),  Hanks  subsc- 
t|ucntly  became  dork  of  t lie  board,  which  re- 
mained practically  unchanged  until  succeeded 
by  the  Hoard  of  I  ity  Commissioners,  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  the  act  of  May  14. 
iX't).  by  the  Police  judge,  Moses  P.  Wilson. 
This  hoard  consisted,  originally  of  Nal.  C  aid- 
well,  (ieorge  K.  Duckworth.  Charles  \V.  Row- 
land, Simon  W  olfstoin  and  Robert  II.  W  eatb- 
erhea<l  1  succeeded  after  his  resignation  In 
Lewis  Wcit/clt.  The  Hoard  of  Public  Work's 
was  restored  by  act  of  March  ,b  lW>.  and  tin- 
Mayor  reappointed  the  old  board.  Thereafter 
as  the  terms  of  Ccsscrt.  Hell.  Caldwell,  Hakor. 
and  I  Joyce  (who  had  succeeded  lootcj  ox- 
pirerl,  their  places  were  taken  by  Prank  A. 
Tucker,  Charles  Doll.  herd.  Springmeicr. 
Charles  llerron  ami  James  Morgan,  elected 
by  the  [teople. 

This  board  was  succeeiled  by  the  Hoard  of 
Public  Affairs  appointed  under  the  act  of  May 
17,  iKXi>,  bv  the  <io\ornor.  "I  bis  board  at  its 
creation  included  Tin  una*  I ',.  Smith.  Charles 
Jacob.  Jr..  James  Morgan.  Henry  Lewis  and 
Thonias  L.  Young.  Jacob  was  succeeded  by 
I 'r.  Thomas  W.  (iraydou  and  Young  by 
(ieorge  R.  Topp,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  John  C  arlisle.  Morgan  was  succeeded  by 
Smith  A.  Whitfield,  who  in  turn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  Miller.  The  clerk  of  this 
board  was  Dan.  W  .  Hrown. 

<  >n  March  ij.  irU/>,  an  act  was  passed  cre- 
ating a  new  board  to  take  the  place  of  the 
I'.oard  of  Public  Affairs.  This,  entitled  the 
Hoard  of  I'ubhc  Improvements,  w.i*  ap- 
poiuted  by  C.ivernor  Campbell  as  follows; 
Lewis  Keemelin.  W  illiam  Montgomery.  J.  D. 
Klhsoii.  ]■'..  W.  Donham.  and  ( n-orge  l!. 
Kcrncr.  "The  Coventor  siibse<ptently  became 
dissatisfied  with  some  of  ihe  proceedings  of 
the  board  and  demanded  the  resignation*  of 
some  of  the  members,  which  were  refused 
'Thereupon  he  convened  the  Legislature  in 
extra  session  and  an  act  was  passed  <  'ctoher 
-.'-4.  tSjo,  substituting  for  the  I'.oard  of  Public 
Improvements,  a  Hoard  of  City  Affairs,  which 
non-partis;in  again  was  to  be  appointed  bv 
the  mayor.  Mo*-rs.  Smith  and  Craydon,  the 
Republicans,  w  ere  members  of  the  old  Hoard 
of  Public  Affairs.  The  Democrats  were  '  lus- 
tav  Tafel  and  May  Prchheinicr.  This  board 
w.i*  ousted  as  the  result  of  a  decision  of  the 
"supreme  Court  of  the  State,  of  March  1  >. 
■  Sot,  to  the  effect  that  the  act  creating  it  was 
special  legislation,  conferring  corporate  power 


an<l  therefore  unconstitutional.  As  a  result 
the  Hoard  of  Public  Improvements  returned 
to  power  for  a  lew  weeks  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  board  upon  the  adoption  of  the  new 
charier. 

A  pari  of  the  new  scheme  of  government 
provided  by  the  so-called  "new  charter  of 
iX«ji"  was  the  non-partisan  Hoard  of  Admin 
istration,  which  was  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
This  board  organized  May  4.  1  S*ji .  with  Dr. 
'Thomas  W  .  (iraydou  its  president  and 
August  Hermann.  Republicans,  and  John  H 
W  ashburn  and  John  Trey.  Democrats.  Dr. 
Cravdon  subsequently  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  (ieorge  T.  Sterrm.  who  died  I  >c 
cember  21.  iW>.  <  ieorge  A.  Yandcgrift  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  A.  P.  Huttcrticld 
was  the  clerk  of  this  board.  Another  change 
came  April  '>.  iK«>X.  when  the  I'.oard  of  \<| 
ministration  was  succee«le<l  by  another  non- 
partisan board,  the  Hoard  of  <  ity  Affairs,  at 
first  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  new  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  first 
board  consisted  of  V  H.  Ratterman.  Amor 
Smith,  Jr.,  I.  J.  Miller.  Samuel  Nicman,  Janus 
I.  Crogan  ami  Janu  s  \|.  ( deim.  the  first, 
third.  an>l  fifth  being  appointed  as  Democrats 
and  the  others  as  Republicans.  L'poii  the  ex- 
piration of  the  terms  of  Messrs  Ratterman 
ami  Smith  in  I***.  Albert  l-'isher  and  W  illiam 
McAllister,  both  Republicans,  were  elected  to 
succeed  them.  The  clerk  of  the  board  w.i* 
<  ieorge  1 1  Spcllmirc. 

A  new  (elective)  l«>ar.|.  the  Hoard  of  1*11! • 
lie  Service,  succeeded  the  I'.oard  of  Cttv  \l- 
fairs.     This  was  the  I'.oard  of  Public  Service 
which  came  into  existence  April  «..  |im>.  with 
Robert   Allison.   William  C.  Johns., n,   M  \ 
McCuirc.  W  illiam   Maglv  and  Samuel  Weil. 
Jr  .  ,i>  members.      This  board  was  continued 
by  the  new  charter  of  n>o_'      It*  membership 
has  been  unaltered  except  in  one  particular 
lis  president.  Robert  Allison,  for  many  years 
one  of  Cincinnati's  most  prominent  and  useful 
citizens,  died  March  j\.  I'pv;.  and  W  illiam  P 
Hiltlon   vvas  appointed   by    the   niavor   to  fill 
his  unexpired  term. 

This  board  is  the  chief  administrative 
authoritv  of  the  c  it  v  ami  manages  am)  super- 
vises all  public  worts  and  all  public  institu- 
tions of  the  municipality. 

1  111  eorms       ,n  t  ,  ofsiv  vm>  1  in 

I  lie  judges  of  the  (  ommon  Pleas  Court  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  were  Isaac  C.  Collins, 
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I 'a trick  Mallon  and  A.  G.  W.  Carter.  Nich- 
olas Hcadington,  Charles  C.  Murdoch  and 
Melancthon  W.  Oliver  were  elected  in  the 
fall  nf  1861,  succeeding  Judges  Carter,  Mallon 
and  Collins.  At  the  expiration  of  their  term. 
Judge  Murdoch  was  reelected  and  with  him 
Joseph  Cox  anil  Manning  F.  Force.  These 
three  judges  were  reelected  in  1871  for  the 
term  ending  February  12,  1877.  In  1S71  the 
numher  of  the  judges  was  increased  by  two 
and  Jacob  Purnet,  Jr..  and  W  illiam  L.  Avery 
were  elected  to  the  newly  created  judgeships, 
beginning  their  term  in  November,  1871,  and 
ending  it  in  November.  1870.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  these  two  judges,  Judge 
P.urnct  was  reelected  and  Judge  Robert  A. 
Johnston  succeeded  Judge  Avery.  In  the  fall 
of  1876  Judge  Cox  was  reelected  and  William  1 
L.  Avery  and  Nicholas  Longworth  succeeded  I 
Judges  Force  and  Murdoch.  This  made  the 
bench  after  February  12.  1877.  consist  of  | 
Judges  Avery.  Cox.  Longworth,  Johnston  and  , 
Purnet.  On  May  10.  1878,  two  more  judge- 
ships were  provided  by  the  Legislature  for 
Hamilton  County  and  in  the  fall  of  this  year 
Fayette  Smith  and  Fred  W.  Moore  were 
•elected  ior  a  term  extending  five  years  from 
December.  1878.  From  the  term  beginning  in 
February.  1882.  William  L.  Avery.  M.  L. 
Muchwalter.  John  S.  Conner,  Robert  A.  John- 
ston and  S.  N.  Maxwell  were  elected.  Judge 
Avery  subsequently  resigned  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  appointment  of  Governor 
Hoadly  in  October.  1884.  by  Alexander  B. 
Huston,  who,  nominated  by  his  party  in  the 
fall  of  the  following  year,  was  elected  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Avery.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Judges  Smith 
and  Moore.  Samuel  K.  Matthews  and  Charles 
I ).  Robertson  were  elected  to  succeed  them, 
taking  office  December  3,  1883.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1886.  Judges  Maxwell  and  Buchwalter 
were  once  more  returned  to  the  bench  and 
with  them  Philip  11.  Kumlcr,  Jacob  Shroder 
and  Charles  F.vans.  Judges  Matthews  and 
Robert  son  were  succeeded  in  December.  1888, 
by  Miller  Outcalt  and  Clement  Pates.  In 
February.  t8oj,  Moses  F.  Wilson  and  John 
R.  Savior  were  elected  to  succeed  Judges 
Shroder  and  Maxwell  and  Judges  Kumlcr, 
P.uchwalter  and  Fvans  were  reelected.  Judges 
<  hitcalt  and  Pates  were  succeeded  by  How- 
ard C.  Hollister  and  Dan  Thcw  Wright  in 
December.   1893.     hi    1807  five  new  judges 


were  elected:  David  Davis,  Ferdinand  Jelke, 
Jr.,  John  P.  Murphy,  Samuel  W.  Smith,  Jr., 
and  Frederick  S.  Spiegel ;  the  last  three  being 
reelected  in  1901  fur  terms  expiring  in  Febru- 
ary, 1907.  Judge  Jelke  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Judge  J.  M.  Smith,  a  judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  First  Circuit,  and  his  place 
upon  the  Common  Pleas  bench  was  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  William  Littleford,  who 
was  elected  for  the  full  term  in  the  fall  of 
1901.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Judge 
David  Davis,  John  A.  Caldwell  was  elected  to 
succeed  him.  Judge  Howard  C.  Hollister  was 
reelected  for  a  term  of  five  years  in  1898  and 
with  him  Otto  PriVgcr,  who  succeeded  Judge 
Wright  since  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
the  fall  of  1003  Judge  Pllegcr  was  reelected 
and  Judge  James  P.  Swing  succeeded  Judge 
Hollister.  The  Common  Pleas  bench  of  April, 
1004,  consists  of  Judges  John  A.  Caldwell, 
William  Littleford.  John  P.  Murphy,  Samuel 
W.  Smith.  Jr..  and  Frederick  S.  Spiegel,  with 
terms  expiring  in  February.  1907,  and  Otto 
Plleger  and  James  P.  Swing,  with  terms  ex- 
piring in  December.  1908. 

Cnder  the  constitution  of  1851  the  District 
Court  was  composed  of  three  judges  selected 
from  the  Common  Pleas  bench,  assisted  bv  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme 
Court  for  a  time  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
District  Court  but  finally  this  practice  was 
abandoned  and  the  District  Court  consisted 
simply  of  three  judges  selected  from  the  seven 
Common  Pleas  judges.  This  court,  however, 
did  not  give  satisfaction  because  it  was  re- 
garded as  improper  in  theory  that  judges 
should  sit  to  review  decisions  "by  themselves 
or  their  associates  and  in  1885  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  newly  created  Circuit  Court. 
The  last  cast-  tried  by  the  District  Court  was 
ihe  disbarment  case  of  Thomas  C.  Campbell, 
in  which  the  court  consisted  of  S.  N.  Max- 
well. C.  D.  Robertson  and  John  S.  Conner. 
This  was  a  proceeding  upon  charges  filed  by 
the  Par  Association  of  the  city  and  was  pros- 
ecuted by  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  at- 
torneys of  the  city,  including  F..  W.  Kitt- 
redge.  W.  M.  Ramsey  and  William  II.  Taft. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  defended  bv  Henrv  A. 
Morrill.  Judge  Alfred  Yaple,  Telford  Groes- 
beck  and  others.  Although  Mr.  Campbell  was 
temporarily  disbarred,  the  proceeding  practi- 
cally failed  in  its  object. 
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.  The  first  judges  of  the  newly  created  Cir- 
cuit Court,  which  was  a  court  of  error  and 
appeals,  were :  Joseph  Cox  of  Hamilton 
County,  James  M.  Smith  of  W  arren  County 
and  Peter  F.  Swing  of  Clermont  County. 
Judge  Cox  served  until  February  9,  1899,  a 
period  of  14  years  which  terminated  a  career 
upon  the  bench  practically  continuous  for  33 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  S.  Gif- 
fen  of  Butler  County  who  is  still  in  office. 
Judge  Smith  served  until  1901,  completing  a 
judicial  service  which  began  in  1855  and 
lasted  for  three  years  and  was  resumed  in 
1878,  from  which  time  he  was  continuously 
upon  the  bench.  Judge  Smith  was  regarded 
a>  one  of  the  ablest  judges  that  has  sat  upon 
the  bench  in  this  county  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  service  he  was  tendered  a  recep- 
tion by  the  liar  Association  of  this  city.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  Jelke,  Jr.,  and 
the  court  consists  at  present  of  Judges  Swing, 
GilTen  ami  Jelke. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  Superior  Court 
of  Cincinati  consisted  of  two  of  the  original 
judges. —  Bellamy  Storcr  and  Oliver  M.  Spen- 
cer,— and  George  Iloadly,  who  had  succeeded 
Judge  Gholson  in  1859.  The  first  change  in 
this  bench  resulted  from  the  death  of  Judge 
Spencer  in  1861  who  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  I).  Coffin,  who  served  during  the 
years  1861 -6.2.  The  order  of  succession  in  the 
seat  of  fudge  Spencer  from  this  time  is:  Stan- 
lev  Matthews.  1862-6},  Charles  Fox.  i86v68. 
Marcellus  B.  Hagans.  1868-73,  Myron  H. 'Til- 
den.  1873-78.  Judson  Harmon,  1878-87,  Will- 
iam H.  Taft.  1887-90.  Samuel  F.  Hunt,  1890- 

98,  Edward  J.  Dempscy.  i8<)8-ioo3.  and  Lewis 
M.  Hosca,  elected  in  1003.  who  is  still  in 
office.  Judge  Hoadly  was  succeeded  in  1864 
by  Alphonso  Taft,  who  served  until  1872. 
The  order  of  succession  of  the  place  occupied 
first  by  Judge  Gholson  from  this  time  in- 
cluded J.  Ilryant  Walker,  1872.  Alfred  Yaple, 
1872-70,  foseph  P.  Koraker,  1879-82,  William 
IVorthington,  1882-83.  Hiram  I).  I'eck.  1883- 
89,  Edward  I".  Noycs.  i88o-o^>.  John  Riner 
Saylcr.  1890-91,  and  Rufus  I!.  Smith.  1801  to 
the  present  date,  who  is  still  in  office. 

Judge  Storer  served  until  January  1.  1872. 
when  he  quit  the  bench  by  resignation.  ]U-  was 
succeeded  by  John  L.  Miner,  who  served  during 
pan  <>f  that  rear  until  the  election  of  Timothy 
\  1  ('Connor,  who  served  from  1872  to  1877. 
Then  came  Manning  F.  Force  followed  by  Fred- 
\\    Moore,  each  of  whom  served  10  vears. 


In  1807  William  H.  Jackson,  son  of  the  late 
Justice  Jackson,  was  elected  to  this  bench;  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1902  Ik-  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Howard  Ferris,  at  present  on  the 
bench.  The  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  has 
always  been  a  subject  of  particular  pride  to  the 
bar  and  the  citizens  of  this  community.  The 
original  court,  which  was  in  existence  from 
183*;  until  February,  1853,  a  period  of  15  years, 
included  in  its  membership  such  distinguished 
lawyers  as  Judges  Fste,  Coffin,  Johnston,  James 
and  Hoadly.  Two  of  these  judges.  Coffin  and 
Hoadly.  afterwards  sat  in  the  new  court  which 
came  into  existence  under  the  act  of  April  7, 
1 854 .  During  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  creation  of  this  court,  it  has  included 
in  its  numbers  many  lawyers  not  only  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  practice  of  their  profession  but 
in  other  branches  of  civil  and  military  life. 
Among  them  have  been  one  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Cnited  States  (Matthews), 
one  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  (Ghol- 
son). one  major-general  Cnited  States  Volun- 
teers (  Force),  three  Governors  of  Ohio  (Hoad- 
ly. Foraker  and  Koyes),  two  Cnited  States  Sen- 
ators (Matthews  and  Foraker).  two  United 
States  Attorney  Generals  (Alphonso  Taft  and 
Harmon),  two  Secretaries  of  War  (Alphonso 
Taft  and  William  H.  Taft).  a  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  ("Alphonso  Taft).  a  Minister  to 
France  (Noyes)  and  a  Cnited  States  Circuit 
judge  subsequently  Governor  of  the  Philippines 
(William  H.  Taft).  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  of  the  2(j  members  of  this  bench  20 
were  college  graduates.  Two  of  the  judges. 
Force  and  Smith,  were  reelected  to  their  second 
terms  as  the  nominees  of  both  of  the  great  par- 
ties. 

The  judges  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Hamilton 
County  since  the  war  have  been:  Alex.  Pad- 
dark.  lWu-nj.  Edward  Woodruff.  1864-67.  Fd- 

ward  I".  Noyes.  1807-70.  George  T.  Hoeffcr. 
'870-7.V  W  illiam  Tildcn  and  Albert  Paddack. 
187?.  Isaac  I!.  Matson.  1873-85.  Herman  P. 
(  oehel.  1885-01.  Howard  Ferris,  180.1-1900  and 
Carl  I.,  \ippert,  1000- — . 

In  i8<is  was  created  a  new  court  called  the 
Court  of  Insolvency.  Aaron  McNeill  was  elected 
to  fill  this  position,  which  he  still  holds, 

The  judges  of  the  Police  Court  since  the  war 
have  been  :  Janu  s  Saffin.  1861  -63  ;  John  P.  War- 
ren. 1863-67;  Walter  F.  Straub.  1867-73:  Na- 
than Marchant.  1873-75 :  George  Lindeman,  1875- 
77:  Moses  F.  Wilson.  1877-81;  Warren  Hitrlcv. 
1881-8^:  \.  R.  VonMartels,  188^-84;  J.  W.  Fitz- 
gerald. 1884-88;  John  A.  Caldwell.  1888-89:  J. 
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I  J.  Frmston.  1890-92:  Ellis  B.  Gregg.  1892-97; 
Edward  Schwab,  1807-1900;  W.  H.  Lueders, 
njoa — . 

T1IK  COURT  HOISK. 

As  described  elsewhere  the  Hamilton  County 
Court  Mouse  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  time 
of  the  Cincinnati  riots  on  the  night  of  March 
2t>,  18X4.  (  In  December  6,  1880,  the  courts  first 
occupied  the  new  Court  House  erected,  to  replace 
the  old  structure,  by  a  commission  consisting  of 
Henry  C.  Crner,  Wesley  M.  Cameron,  John  L. 
Stettinius  and  William  Worthington.  In  the 
interim  courts  had  been  held,  first  in  the  offices 
of  Forrest  &  Mayer  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Court  and  Main  streets,  next  in  the  Public  Li- 
brary, then  in  the  Armory  and  last  in  the  Al- 
bany Building  on  the  east  side  of  Vine  street 
below  Fourth  now  known  as  the  Telephone 
l'.uilding.  For  a  time  the  Criminal  courts  were 
held  in  temporary  structures  erected  on  the  south 
side  of  Court  street  just  east  of  the  Court  House 
building. 

THE  FEDERAL  COURTS. 

As  already  stated  the  I'nited  States  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Ohio  has  sat,  since  the 
division  of  the  State  into  two  districts  on  Feb- 
ruary to.  1855.  in  Cincinnati.  The  first  judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  I'nited  States  who 
held  court  in  this  city  was  Humphrey  Howe 
Leavitt.  who  had  been  the  judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  Ohio  since  1834.  Judge  Leavitt  retired 
March  13.  1871.  at  which  time  Philip  15.  Swing 
of  Clermont  County  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  He  served  until  his  death.  ( October  30, 
1882.  After  the  death  of  Judge  Swing.  William 
White  of  (lark  County,  for  many  years  a  dis- 
tinguished judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  was  appointed  to  the  Federal  judgeship 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  <  Hving  to  his 
illness,  however,  be  did  not  qualify  and  the 
vacancy  was  not  filled  until  his  death  in  1883  and 
thereupon  President  Arthur  appointed  to  this 
position  r.eorge  K.  Sage,  who  look  his  seat  up- 
on the  bench  April  7.  1883,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Judge  Sage  served  for  to 
years,  retiring  September  22,  i8t>8  He  died 
shortly  after  his  retirement.  November  to,  1898. 
Albert  C.  Thompson  of  Scioto  County,  who  had 
seen  service  upon  the  Ixmch  of  the  State  courts 
and  also  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  several 
terms,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  which  he 
did  on  November  22,  1808. 

The  Circuit  Court  under  the  laws  of  the 
I'nited  States  is  held  frequently  by  the  District 
judge  and  at  times  by  the  Circuit  judge.  The 


In-st  known  Circuit  judges  who  sat  in  Cincinnati 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  C  ircuit  Court 
of  Appeals  were  John  Baxter  ot  Tennessee  and 
Howell  E.  Jackson  of  the  same  Slate.  As  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  I'nited  States  Court 
are  the  I'nited  States  commissioners  who  at 
Cincinnati  are  Joseph  L.  Adler  and  Henry 
Hooper  and  the  referees  in  bankruptcy  who  arc 
(  harks  Theodore  Greve,  Alfred  Mack,  Morison 
R.  Waite  and  William  H.  Whittaker.  The  clerk 
of  the  I'nited  States  Court  is  Gen.  Benjamin 
K.  Cowen  and  the  marshal.  Vivian  J.  l'agin. 
The  I'nited  States  attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  <  >hio  whose  office  is  in  Cincinnati  is 
Sherman  T.  Mcl'herson.  His  assistants  are  Ed- 
ward I'.  Moulinier  and  Thomas  C.  Darby. 
'  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
I  States  was  created  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1891, 
;  and  upon  the  organization  of  this  court  Cincin- 
nati became  the  seat  of  this  court  for  the  Sixth 
Judicial  Circuit.  The  court  was  organized  in 
this  city  on  July  1,  1891,  at  which  time  there 
were  in  attendance:  Justice  Henry  B.  Brown 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Circuit  Judge  Howell  E. 
jack  sou  of  Tennessee  and  District  Judge  George 
R.  Sage.  In  March.  1892.  William  H.  Taft, 
who  had  resigned  his  office  as  solicitor  general 
of  the  I'nited  States,  was  confirmed  as  the  ad- 
ditional junior  Circuit  judge  and  in  June,  1892, 
the  court  met  with  Justice  Brown  presiding  and 
with  him  Judges  Jackson  and  Taft.  In  March, 
1893.  Judge  Jackson  was  apj>ninted  by  President 
Harrison  as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
thereupon  Horace  H.  Lurton.  at  that  time  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  succeed  him. 
In  1898  a  new  Circuit  judgeship  had  been  created 
and  William  R.  Day.  Secretary  of  the  State,  was 
appointed  to  (his  position.  Jiulge  Taft  resigned 
in  March.  1900.  to  become  the  head  of  the  Phil- 
ippine  commission.  He  was  suceeded  by  Henry 
F.  Scvercns  of  Michigan  at  that  time  A  District 
judge.  In  i«k>3  Judge  Day  was  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  bench  of  the  I'nited  States  and  on 
March  16.  i<KM-  this  vacancy  was  filled  by  John 
K.  Richards,  who  had  been  solicitor  general  in 
1  the  cabinets  of  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roose- 
velt and  formerly  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
1  perils  is  Frank  O.  Loveland.  the  author  of  stand- 
ard works  on  "Bankruptcy"  and  "Federal  Prac- 

"CC"  TIIK   IN  It. U  K  DKl'ARTMF.NT. 

In  186]  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
George  Hatch  was  elected  mayor  ami  his  chief 
of  police  was  Col.  John  W.  Dudley,  who  served 
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during  part  of  Hatch's  administration.  The  rest 
of  the  time  Col.  Lawrence  Hazeu  was  at  the 
head  of  the  department.  During  this  lime  the 
alarm  resulting  from  a  sudden  attack  of  Mor- 
gan's men  brought  about  the  organization  of  the 
police  as  a  battalion  of  infantry.  This  battalion 
under  Chief  Dudley  marched  to  Lexington  and 
after  10  days'  absence  marched  back  again.  The 
story  of  that  campaign  has  ever  since  remained 
a  sealed  book  in  the  annals  of  the  police  de- 
partment. Mayor  Hatch  was  succeeded  in  1863 
by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Cincinnati's  mayors. 
Col.  Leonard  A.  Harris,  elected  as  a  Republican. 
His  chief  of  police  was  James  L.  Rnffin  and  it 
was  under  his  authority  that  the  jjolice  force  at- 
tained the  discipline  which  it  has  maintained 
ever  since.  Colonel  Harris  believed  in  military 
drill  and  that  the  policemen  should  be  as  efficient 
in  this  particular  as  any  hotly  of  soldiers.  He 
completely  eradicated  politics  from  the  police 
department  and  as  a  result  to  carry  out  his  re- 
forms found  it  necessary  to  remodel  the  force. 
Many  ex-soldiers  were  appointed  as  patrolmen 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  department  was  raised 
to  a  point  far  higher  than  it  had  ever  attained 
before.  During  his  term  the  Council  raised  the 
salary  of  mayor  to  $4,000  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  accept  the  second 
term  without  (00  great  a  sacrifice.  He  also  was 
presented  with  a  house  and  lot  by  the  business 
men  of  the  city.  One  of  the  reforms  instituted 
by  him  was  the  closing  of  all  saloons  on  election 
day.  which  resulted  in  eliminating  much  of  the 
disorder  usually  characteristic  of  the  day.  In 
1863  the  mayor  was  authorized  to  add  four 
policemen  for  each  ward  of  the  city  but  this  num- 
ber was  afterwards  reduced  to  two.  At  the  end. 
of  Mayor  Harris"  second  term,  Charles  F.  Wil- 
stach  was  elected  as  mayor  and  Robert  Mcgrue 
a;  his  first  chief  of  police.  lie  does  not  seem 
to  have  given  satisfaction  anil  in  a  year  or  so 
Colonel  Rnffin  was  once  more  at  the  head  of  the 
force,  where  he  was  continued  In  Mr.  Wilstach's 
successor.  John  I7.  Torrence.  When  S.  S.  Davis 
became  mayor  in  1871.  Colonel  Rnffin  gave  way 
to  David  M.  Bleaks  who  had  been  for  years  a 
private  watchman  in  Mr.  Davis'  hanking  bouse. 

In  1873  the  Legislature  once  more  reorganized 
the  police  department,  providing  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  commission  of  four  men  at  the  spring 
election.  The  men  elected  were  Wesley  M.  Cam- 
eron. Ciiistav  Hof.  Henry  Kessler  and  Hugh 
Campbell,  four  of  the  most  prominent  of  Cin- 
cinnati's citizens.  Mr.  Campbell  who  was  se- 
lected for  the  one-year  term  was  succeeded  in 


the  following  year  by  Gus  Neather,  and  after- 
wards became  a  work  house  director  by  appoint- 
ment of  Mayor  Johnston.  He  subsequently  moved 
to  Harrison,  Ohio.  Henry  Kessler,  then  a 
prominent  insurance  man  as  well  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  gloves,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  political  affairs.  He  had 
been  sheriff  and  was  afterwards  a  member  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  He  served  but 
a  short  time  on  the  police  board,  resign- 
ing on  account  of  disputes  as  to  appointments, 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  L.  Ruffin. 
Cuistav  Hof  was  a  man  of  wealth.  He  was 
largely  interested  in  the  I'olksblatt.  1  lis  taste 
of  political  office  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate, 
for  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  lost  bis 
fortune  in  the  saloon  business.  Wesley  Cam- 
eron who  had  the  four-year  term  was  fur  years 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Cincinnati's  citi- 
zens. 

At  the  expiration  of  Mayor  Davis'  term.  G.  W. 
C.  Johnston  was  elected  mayor  an  I  served  four 
years  from  1S73  to  1877.  During  the  existence 
of  the  board  be  was  r.r  ofliicio  a  member.  At 
this  time  the  title  of  chief  of  police  was  abolished 
and  that  of  superintendent  of  police  adopted. 
The  first  superintendent  was  Jeremiah  Kiersttd. 
lie  was  removed  after  a  short  time  and  Eugene 
Dayler  served  iu  his  place  but  Kiersted  was  re- 
instated and  held  office  until  February.  1875. 
In  1874  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  was 
abolished  and  the  mayor  once  more  took  charge 
of  the  force  and  in  February,  1875.  appointed 
Thomas  K.  Snelbaker.  who  had  been  secretary 
of  the  water  works.  In  1877  Snelbaker  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Capt.  Jacob  Johnson  appointed  by 
Mayor  R.  M.  Moore  upon  his  succeeding  John- 
ston as  mayor  in  that  year.  The  same  year  the 
Legislature  reestablished  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  and  Governor  Hayes  appointed 
as  its  members:  Enoch  T.  Carson,  Charles 
Jacob.  Jr..  Charles  Brown.  George  Zicgler  and 
S.  F.  Covington,  of  whom  Ziegler  was  the  only 
Democrat.  Ira  Wood  who  had  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  Work  House  was  appointed  chief, 
much  against  his  desire.  He  died  in  1878  short- 
ly after  his  appointment  and  was  succeeded  bv 
George  Ziegler.  a  member  of  the  board.  In 
1870  Charles  Jacob,  Jr..  who  had  been  also  a 
member  of  the  l>oard,  became  mayor  and  Enoch 
T.  Carson  was  appointed  from  the  board  as 
superintendent  of  police.  This  position  he  held 
for  two  years.  Mayor  William  Means,  elected  to 
office  in  i88t,  appointed  as  his  first  superintend- 
ent Jacob  Gessert  who  resigned  after  service  of 
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but  a  few  weeks  and  shortly  afterwards  commit- 
ted suicide.  Tliis  appointment  was  made  possible 
by  the  abolition  of  the  board.  The  next  appointee 
was  Col.  M.  F.  Reilly  who  had  been  on  the  force 
since  1873  and  afterwards  was  made  lieutenant 
and  finally  captain.  .Mayor  Means,  a  Democrat, 
was  succeeded  by  another  Democrat,  Thomas  J. 
Stephens,  and  Reilly  remained  chief  until  the  end 
of  the  term.  It  was  during  his  term  that  the 
riots  of  1884.  described  elsewhere,  occurred.  In 
1885  a  new  Hoard  of  Police  Commissioners  was 
established,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Hoard  of 
Public  Works  and  to  receive  a  salary  of  $1,500 
a  year.  This  was  the  first  board  to  receive  com- 
pensation. Col.  Morton  L.  Hawkins  and  Julius 
Reis,  Democrats,  and  William  A.  Stephens,  Re- 
publican, were  appointed.  This  board  appointed 
Col.  Kdwin  Hudson,  former  inspector  of  police, 
to  succeed  Reilly  and  Charles  Wappenstcin.  who 
had  been  Hudson's  principal  rival  for  the  ap- 
pointment, was  made  chief  of  detectives.  James 
Dunn  who  had  been  connected  with  a  patrol  and 
detective  force  was  made  inspector.  Shortly  af- 
terwards. Wappenstcin  and  Dunn  were  relieved 
from  duty  and  Lieut.  Thomas  Weaver  was  made 
inspector  pro  tern  and  Captain  Grannon  was  made 
chief  of  detectives.  Afterwards  Michael  Mullen 
became  inspector.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  board 
soon  culminated  in  charges  filed  with  Govcrnor 
Foraker,  as  a  result  of  which  he  dismissed  all 
three  of  the  mcmliers  from  office.  Colonel  Hud- 
sou  the  chief  refused  to  report  to  the  mayor, 
claiming  that  he  had  been  regularly  api>ointcd 
by  legal  authority  and  that  he  intended  to  remain 
in  control  of  the  police  until  a  new  board  should 
Ik-  appointed.  He  was  sustained  in  this  posi- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  eve  of  the 
spring  election  of  1K80.  the  Legislature  passed 
a  hill  providing  for  a  non-partisan  police  force. 
This  act  of  A  larch  30.  [886.  was  the  first  that 
took  the  police  entirely  out  of  politics  ami  in 
a  measure  it  may  Ik-  regarded  as  the  hasis  of 
tlR-  present  system.  Fly  it  all  police  powers  were 
,  vested  in  the  mayor  and  four  police  commis- 
sioners, not  more  than  two  of  wljom  should  be 
of  the  same  party.  These  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  who  had  also  the 
|>o\ver  of  removal.  The  mayor  had  the  power 
of  appointment  of  policemen  and  officers  of  the 
force  subject  to  approval  by  the  lioard.  All  ap- 
pointments were  required  to  he  made  without  re- 
gard to  political  influence  or  affiliations.  Fur- 
ther to  protect  the  force  from  any  political  in- 
fluence, commissioners  were  forbidden  to  accept 
nominations  for  elective  offices  nor  could  anv 


member  of  the  force  take  part  in  any  way  in  a 
political  convention  or  primary.  The  mayor  was 
in  control  of  the  organization  subject  to  the 
rules  compiled  by  the  commissioners.  The  board 
apj>ointed  by  the  (iovemor  was  made  up  of  Rob- 
ert J.  Morgan,  George  R.  Topp  (Republicans) 
and  Milo  G.  Dodds  and  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Minor 
(Democrats).  Mr.  Morgan  was  its  first  presi- 
dent atid  James  S.  Gordon  was  clerk  for  a  short 
time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  R.  War- 
ren. The  following  year  Mr.  Morgan  retire* I 
from  the  hoard  and  was  succeeded  by  James 
Movie  and  in  1888  Mr.  Topp  retired  and  was 
succeeded  by  Louis  Werner.  During  1887  Dr. 
Minor  acted  as  president;  George  R.  Topp  held 
the  office  as  president  until  August  1.  1888. 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of 
Public  Affairs.  He  was  succeeded  as  president 
by  Mr.  Dodds.  The  first  superintendent  under 
the  new  hoard  was  Arthur  G.  Moore,  who  had 
been  a  superintendent  of  the  water  works.  His 
nomination  by  the  mayor  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  board  and  his  confirmation  was 
delayed.  He  served  but  a  little  over  two  months 
when  he  returned  to  his  old  position  in  the 
water  works  and  Philip  H.  Deitsch  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Deitsch  remained  superin- 
tendent of  the  police  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
almost  17  years  later,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Paul  M.-  Millikin,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  detective  branch  of  the  police  force  has 
Ircii  in  existence  in  one  shape  or  another  since 
1854.  but  was  not  organized  as  a  distinct  depart- 
ment until  1886.  Its  first  head  was  Itiilip  Ritt- 
weger  who  was  succeeded  after  six  months  by 
Ralph  A.  Crawford.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
more  the  bureau  was  in  charge  of  Col.  "I^arry" 
llazen.  Mr.  Crawford  has  remained  a  member 
of  the  force  since  tbat  time  and  at  present  occu- 
pies the  position  of  inspector  of  detectives.  His 
service  on  the  Cincinnati  police  force  began  in 
1870,  whin  he  was  ap|x>inted  jmtrolman  by- 
Mayor  Jacob.  Detailed  for  detective  work  about 
a  year  later,  he  was  associated  for  a  few  months 
with  Charles  Wappenstcin  after  which  his  as- 
sociate became  John  Sehnucks.  This  association 
continued  during  all  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
except  during  the  periods  when  Crawford  was 
chief  of  detectives  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  longest 
association  of  two  detectives  in  the  history  of  the 
forces  of  the  country. 

The  police  force  under  Chief  Deitsch  and  the 
detective  branch  under  "I.arry"  Hazen  gained 
a  national  reputation  for  efficiency  and  probity. 
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In  t8<jo  Charles  Kdgar  Prown  an<l  Matthias 
S.  Forbus  were  appointed  to  succeed  Messrs. 
Ilovlc  and  Hodds  cm  the  bixird.  Two  years  later 
lieorge  Hciishaw  and  Samuel  Nicman  succeeded 
Messrs.  Minor  and  Werner  on  the  board.  The 
new  menders  two  years  later  were  I.  J.  Miller 
and  Robert  I.  Morgan,  who  succeeded  Messrs. 
P.rown  and  Forbus,  and  f  rank  Kirchner  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Nivnian  resigned.  The  Inward  was 
again  changed  in  1N0X  when  C.  P.  Wing  and 
James  W'.  Faulkner  were  appointed  to  succeed 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Morgan  and  Max  Purgheim 
to  succeed  Frank  Kirchner,  deceased.  In  i<tu 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Minor  was  once  more  appointed 
to  the  board,  succeeding  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  Wade 
Lushing  succeeded  Mr.  Wing.  Mr.  Henshaw 
who  had  Keen  from  time  to  time  rcap|>omtcd  and 
Mr.  I'.urglieim  were  the  other  two  members  of 
the  lioanl  which  was  the  last  I'.oard  of  Police 
Commissioners.  As  a  result  of  the  code  of  \<}n\ 
the  police  department  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  lioard  of  Public  Safety,  which  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  mayor.  Its  members,  appointed  in 
are:  W'adc  dishing.  Max  Purgheim, 
lames  |.  Faran  and  AIh1  Furst.  The  clerk  of 
this  board  is  C.  F.  I.akeman  and  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  police  department  is  J.  C.  Callahan,  who 
is  also  instructor  of  die  force  and  civil  service 
examiner  * > f  both  the  police  and  the  fire  depart- 
ments. 

An  inniortant  feature  of  the  non-partisan  police 
force  is  the  gymnasium  which  is  fitted  up  with 
the  latent  ap|>aratits  and  conducted  according  to 
the  most  approved  methods.  It  has  been  of  the 
greatest  lxnetit  to  the  force  and  although  the  at- 
tendance ujioii  it  is  compulsory  its  i*.pularity 
wjth  the  members  has  been  such  thai  such  a  rule 
is  entirely  unnecessary. 

A  school  of  instruction  which  owes  s. »  much 
to  Clerk  Samuel  AVarren  has  also  Uen  a  valu- 
able adjunct.  Instructions  given  cover  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  and  city  ordinances  as  far 
as  they  |KTtain  to  |iolice  duties,  the  powers,  priv- 
ileges and  duties  of  patrolmen,  the  to|M«gr.iphy 
of  the  city  and  the  location  <>i  proriiuietit  places 
of  interest,  such  as  parks,  places  of  amusement, 
public  buildings  and  prominent  building  places, 
as  well  as  the  residences  of  prominent  citi/ciis. 

The  police  manual,  which  lias  lH,n  re\i«ed 
I r.  .111  time  to  time  In  -rvi  ral  .  I  the  ablest  attor- 
neys familiar  with,  the  snbject,  is  a  vatuable  work 
containing  the  rule-  governing  the  force,  the  laws 
of  offenses  against  die  ordinances,  a  synopsis  of 
entiles,    a  manual  of  mihtarv   tactics,    advice  as 
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to  first  aid  to  the  injured  and  a  discussion  of 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  police  as  to  arrest 
and  the  use  of  firearms. 

The  Morgan  medal,  a  gold  medal  of  the  value 
of  $50.  was  offered  annually  by  Robert  J.  Mor- 
gan ami  bestowed  upon  the  patrolman  who  had 
Ik  en  most  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  dutio 
during  the  year.  This  medal  was  first  bestowed 
in  1XS7  u|x.n  John  \Ic<  iramm  and  nine  other 
patrolmen  received  at  that  time  honorable  men- 
tion Facli  year  the  number  of  patrolmen  receiv- 
ing mention  has  increased  very  largely,  showing 
the  esteem  in  which  the  medal  is  held  by  the 
members  of  the  force.  This  has  been  replaced 
1>\  the  Nicholas  Long  worth  medal,  bestowed  un- 
der the  same  conditions. 

Another  honor  for  which  policemen  strive  is  to 
V  placed  upon  the  "Roll  of  Honor,"  which 
records  the  names  of  those  who  have  achieved 
distinction  by  special  acts  ,,f  bravery  in  (he  line 
of  the  jM.h\-eiii:m's  duty . 

There  is  also  a  medal  for  hravcrv  presented  b\ 
Mrs.  Frederick  II.  Alms. 

The  Police  Relief  Association,  originally  or 
gnnized  in  1S70  but  changed  in  many  particulars 
a  number  of  times  since,  ts  for  the  puq-.se  of 
distributing  pecuniary  relief  to  sick  or  disabled 
members  and  insurance  benefits  to  their  families 
in  case  of  death  and  pensions  to  those  honorablv 
retired  from  the  force.  This  organization  is  to 
some  c\ttnt  under  the  control  of  the  hoard,  who 
are  trustees  of  its  funds,  with  five  elective  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force. 

\nother  organization  independent  ..f  the  reg- 
ular association  is  tbe  Policemen's  Pciicvolcni 
Association,  which  provides  for  the  assessment  of 
all  its  members.  i<[hhi  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  one  of  th.  ni.  for  the  Uncfu  of  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

The  patrol  wagon  service  was  established  Dc- 
cemlnr  5,  i SS i .  I>\  I'd  <_.'.  Armstrong,  who 
et  1  nipped  and  maintained  for  a  time  this  service 
at  his  own  e\p.  nse  He  was  sul>s<  (pu  utlv  reim- 
bursed b\  the  Council,  which  also  e<|mppcd  four 
more  companies  as  a  recognition  of  the  efneieno 
oi  Mr.  Armstrong's  service.  The  present  super' 
intetident  of  patrol  is  Thomas  A  Huffy. 

\noiln-r  important  branch  of  the  jjolicc  de- 
pirtnu  nt  is  the  "Iv..  [lies'  »,a!lcr\"  and  Pert  i  I  ton 
room,  where  criminals  iq.o?i  arrest  are  photo- 
graphed anil  miasiircl  according  to  the  latest  im- 
proved  ii'eilii  ds  so  that  complete  records  can  !w 
maile  wh-eh  dist:d>utcd  throughout  tbe  police 
departrmnt-  of  tl,e  o  untr\  have  fircn  of  great 
assistance  m  the  identification  of  criminals. 
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The  code  of  i>)"-*  has  placed  the  department 
under  civil  service  rule-  with  practical  cxamina 
lion-  for  admi--iou  an.!  tenure  of  position  during 
good  coti.luct.    Tin-  applies  U»th  |..  promotions 
an. I  to  original  appointments. 

Till     I  IKK  1.1  l  \HI  Ml  M. 

In  iSM  as  a  result  of  the  rcipicst  of  the 
citizens  of  Mount  Auburn  for  the  location  of 
a  tire  company  in  ihcir  neighborhood  a  new 
steam  engine  was  purchase.!  ami  an  engine- 
house  locate.!  on  Webster  stri  ct  between 
Mam  and  Sycamore.  The  steep  ascents  of 
this  neighborhood  made  necessary  a  new 
form  >>f  engine  and  as  a  result  the  so-called 
self-propelling  engine  came  into  existence.  A 
tire  ..f  iKo^  was  that  of  May  5th.  on  which 
date  the  so-called  Palace  Varieties,  was 
hurned. 

(  >n  March  22.  iW*>.  came  the  hurtling  of 
Pike's  «  Ipera  House. 

The  lire  alarm  telegraph  was  estahlished 
•  hiring  the  year  1S/.0.  after  a  prolonged  agita- 
tion in  which  strangely  enough  many  opposed 
any  improvements  in  the  methods  of  the  de- 
partment. This  was  locate.!  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine  and  the  first  chief 
operator  in  charge  was  p,.  I',.  ( .lass. 

The  year  1S07  was  another  unfortunate  one 
in  the  tire  history  of  the  city.  I  >n  April  11, 
t S/ .  came  the  hurtling  of  the  distillery  of 
hoote.  \:ts!i  \-  t  onipanv,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Pearl  and  Kilgotir.  The  explosion 
of  the  alcohol  111  the  building  made  the  work 
of  the  firemen  evtreinely  dangerous  and  Sev- 
eral of  them  narrowly  escaped  death.  A  little 
later,  on  Inly  2,$rd.  the  coffin  factory  of  Crane. 
P.ree.l  iV  «  iinipaiiy  was  entirelv  destroyed. 
<  >n  Septemlier  14th  another  serious  fire  took 
place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Hamilton  X   Mayt  lepoi.     In  this  the  line 

hlock  "f  live  -lory  hrick  warehouses  running 
east  from  the  ii«>rtl>e.i-t  comer  of  Sixth  and 
P.ay milkr  streets  anil  helongiug  to  William 
Moore  was  t< -tally  de-trove. I.  The  tire  started 
in  the  hoiuled  warehouse  of  I  .eorge  W  l.ietch 
\  t'oiupany  and  was  occasioned  hv  attempt- 
ing to  handle  -pints  l.y  candle-light.  As  is 
usually  the  ca-c  in  warehouses  stored  with 
such  materia!-,  the  lo-s  was  complete.  The 
year  closed  with  a  total  destruction  of  the 
whiskey  establishment  of  I'.oylc.  Miller  &• 
1  onipanv  at  \o  ;  <  I  .t-t  Second  street  on 
December  .7th  This  was  a  stone  hililding 
in  which  were  stored  <,.ooo  barrels  ..f  whiskey. 


The  stone  erumhled  to  pieces  by  the  intensity 
of  the  ilames  and  the  loss  which  was  almost 
a  half  million  dollars  was  almost  complete. 
At  one  tune  during  the  tire  the  Spencer 
House  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  was  seri- 
ously threatened  but  it  was  fortunately  saved. 

In  iJs/mj  a  new  engine  house  was  erected  at 
the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine  according  to 
plans  of  Architects  \nderson  and  Hannaford. 
In  this  year  came  the  burning  of  the  College 
Pudding  described  elsewhere. 

In  1X71  a  detachment  of  the  <  incinnati  Fire 
I  >cpartiiicnt  was  sent  to  C  hicago  ami  ren- 
dered effective  aid  in  the  great  fire  in  that 
citv.  In  the  following  year  considerable 
alarm  was  caused  by  ihe  prevalence -of  the 
cpi/ootic  which  crippled  the  entire  business 
of  the  city,  including  the  street  railroads  and 
tlie  tire  department.  Fortunately  no  serious 
fires  occurred  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease.  There  were  three  alarms  and  in  each 
case  the  engines  were  pulled  by  long  lines  of 
nun  very  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  olden 
days.  The  entire  organization  of  the  fire  de- 
partment was  changed  by  the  act  of  April  29, 
1K71.  by  which  the  old  laws  and  city  ordi- 
nances governing  the  department  were  re- 
pealed. I'.y  virtue  of  this  law,  a  Hoard  of 
l  ire  Commissioners  was  instituted  who  had 
entire  charge  of  the  department.  The  mayor, 
1  •.  W.  C.  Johnston,  appointed  the  board  which 
was  constituted  as  follows:  P.  \V.  Strader, 
president.  \V.  H.  Folger.  secretary,  and 
Charles  Kahn,  Jr..  Henry  llatma.  (icorgc 
W  eber  and  ( ieorge  C.  Sargent.  The  hoard 
reorganized  the  department  entirely  and 
adopted  a  new  code  of  rules.  The  force  at  this 
time  was  constituted  of  140  officers  and  men, 
divided  into  18  steam  engine  companies,  four 
hook  and  ladder  companies,  fuel  and  supply 
wagons  and  the  fire  alarm  telegraph  corps. 
There  were  in  the  service  five  first,  six  sec- 
ond and  seven  third-class  engines,  all  with 
one  exception  made  in  Cincinnati.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  I.  1..  Thompson  became  presi- 
dent of  the  hoard  and  C.  J.  \V.  Smith  suc- 
ceeded Charles  Kahn,  Jr. 

A  costly  fire  of  1875  was  that  in  the  John 
Holland  gold  pen  factory  which  suffered  a 

loss  of  SlOO.OOO. 

The  I '.loch  fire  on  Inly       1S75,  was  notable 
for  its  fatalities.     The   falling   walls  of  the 
building  buried  Chief  Megrue  and  12  firemen 
in  th.  ruins.    (  >ne  fireman  was  killed  outright 
I  and  two  others  fatally  injured,  but  the  chief 
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and  others  were  rescued  after  sustaining  con- 
siderable injury. 

The  fire  of  1867  at  Melodeon  Hall  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  con- 
sumed the  celebrated  pointing  of  "The  Prodi- 
gal Son"  by  F.douard  Dubufe  on  exhibition 
at  that  place.  This  picture  was  one  of  the 
world's  celebrated  paintings  and  at  one  time 
was  bought  by  A.  T.  Stewart  for  the  sum  of 
S30.000.  At  the  time  of  its  destruction  it  was 
owned  by  H.  \V.  Derby  who  had  paid  $40,000 
for  it.  It  had  been  exhibited  throughout  the 
country  and  was  regarded  as  a  commercial 
investment  for  show  purposes  worth  $75,000. 
A  photographic  copy  of  the  work  is  in  "Art 
Treasures  of  America"  and  the  study  for  the 
larger  picture  is  in  the  A.  T.  Stewart  collec- 
tion. The  fire  caught  from  a  temporary  gas 
jet  arranged  on  the  stage  to  light  the  picture 
which  had  been  placed  too  near  the  draperies. 

A  false  alarm  of  fire  on  February  5th  of 
this  year  resulted  in  a  panic  at  Robinson's 
(new)  Opera  Mouse.  The  house  was  crowded 
with  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  city, 
who  had  gathered  to  witness  a  spectacular 
performance.  There  was  no  fire  but  in  the 
crush  that  ensued  several  persons  were  killed. 

In  1877  the  organization  of  the  department 
was  changed  and  it  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hoard  of  Police  Commissioners  by 
what  is  known  as  the  "Ransom  Ripper  Hill." 
A  long  contest  followed  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  which  it  was  claimed  had  provisions 
other  than  those  intended  by  the  Legislature. 
The  matter  was  settled  by  the  appointment 
on  April  1st  of  Charles  Jacob.  Jr.,  president, 
and  George  \V.  Ziegler,  Enoch  T.  Carson, 
Charles  Brown  and  Daniel  Weber  as  police 
commissioners.  The  law  creating  this  board 
was  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  the  act  of  February  14, 
1878.  and  as  a  result  of  this  Judge  Moses  F. 
W  ilson  of  the  Police  Court  appointed  the 
following  fire  commissioners:  George  C.  Sar- 
gent. William  Dunn,  C.  J.  W.  Smith.  George 
Weber  and  John  L.  Thompson.  During  the 
control  of  the  department  by  the  Hoard  of 
Police  Commissioners.  Chief  Megruc.  on  Jan- 
uary 24.  1878.  tendered  his  resignation  which 
was  accepted.  At  the  meeting  of  the  new 
board,  a  petition  signed  by  65  leading  mer- 
chants was  presented  asking  his  reappoint- 
ment, but  he  absolutely  declined  and  Joseph 
Hunker  was  then  elected  fire  marshal,  with 


assistants,  Lewis  Wisbev.  Thomas  McAvoy 
and  Henry  Schildmeyer. 

Mr.  Megruc  at  the  time  of  his  resignation 
had  been  connected  with  the  fire  department 
of  the  city  for  more  than  25  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  city  born  here  in  1820  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati.  At  the  age  of  11  he  went  to  work 
in  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Isaac  Treat,  where 
he  remained  several  years.  For  four  years 
he  worked  in  the  machine  shop  of  Jabez  Rey- 
nolds and  afterwards  for  seven  years  was  a 
cabinet-maker  employed  by  P.  Rust  &  Sons. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment before  he  attained  manhood.  Upon 
the  reorganization  or  the  department,  he  be- 
came assistant  engineer  on  April  I,  1855, 
which  position  he  retained  until  appointed 
chief  two  years  later.  During  his  20  years 
service  at  the  head  of  the  department  he 
showed  a  wonderful  capacity  for  organization, 
indomitable  energy  and  excellent  judgment. 
His  name  should  be  placed  with  those  of 
Greenwood,  Piatt  and  Walker  as  among  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  success  of  the 
paid  tire  department.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  later  years  of  his  service  were  em- 
bittered by  the  introduction  of  politics  into 
the  affairs  of  the  fire  department. 

The  last  year  of  Megrue's  administration 
was  saddened  as  well  by  a  frightful  holocaust 
which  took  place  August  3,  1877,  at  F.ighth 
and  Broadway  in  a  cigar  box  factor v  of 
George  Pcllslring  &  Company.  In  the  upper 
floors  of  the  building  there  were  employed  a 
number  of  girls  and  the  stairways  were  of  the 
most  inconvenient  character.  The  building 
burned  like  tinder  and  the  fire  was  over  in 
less  than  25  minutes  but  in  that  short  time 
six  persons  were  burned  to  death,  three  of 
them  young  girls  employed  on  the  second 
floor. 

In  1879  John  L.  Thompson  was  succeeded 
on  the  board  by  L.  C.  Weir.  This  year  had 
its  disaster  as  well.  On  June  5.  1879,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  factory  of  Post  &  Company 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Pearl  and  F.lm 
streets,  fn  a  short  time  the  entire  building 
which  was  a  five-story  brick  was  in  flames. 
The  fire  was  confined  in  the  end  to  the  fac- 
tory, which  became  a  total  loss.  Immediately 
after  it  had  been  extinguished,  a  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies with  their  expert  builders  was  held  in 
the  building  and  after  an  examination  the 
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conclusion  was  reached  that  the  walls  were 
in  sound  condition.  The  insurance  companies 
therefore  concluded  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe  to  clean  and  oil  the  machinery  to  save 
it  from  complete  ruin  as  a  result  of  the 
drenching  it  had  received.  For  this  purpose 
a  number  of  workmen  were  detailed  in  various 
parts  of  the  building.  A  few  hours  later  at 
about  half-past  three  the  roof  fell  on  the  fifth 
floor  which  immediately  gave  way  and  as  a 
result  all  the  floors  of  the  building  fell  to  the 
cellar.  There  were  almost  100  people  in  Un- 
building at  the  time  the  catastrophe  hap- 
pened. Many  jumped  from  the  back  windows 
to  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  buildings,  others 
descended  on  the  fire  escape  while  still  others 
could  be  seen  at  the  windows  with  no  means 
of  escape.  After  the  fearful  noise  of  the  fall- 
ing floors  subsided  there  were  a  few  moments 
of  almost  absolute  stillness  which  was  soon 
broken  by  the  cries  of  help  from  those  buried 
in  the  ruins.  The  fire  department  responded 
and  a  search  for  the  dead  began.  A  very 
large  number  of  people  were  seriously  in- 
jured and  seven  killed. 

In  1880  (ieorge  Weber  was  succeeded  on 
the  board  by  John  Mackcy.  Jr.  This  year, 
too.  was  an  unfortunate  one  from  the  stand- 
point of  death-dealing  fires.  One  of  these 
was  known  as  the  Hey  factory  fire,  which 
took  place  in  a  shoddy  factory  at  Second  and 
Hroadway  and  was  attended  with  a  loss  of  life 
that  seemed  entirely  unnecessary.  After  the 
alarm  was  given,  a  number  of  the  younger 
women  employed  in  the  factory  left  the  build- 
ing, but -some  of  the  older  ones,  not  realizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  remained  at 
their  work.  Within  a  few  moments  four  or 
five  elderly  women  were  seen  at  the  upper 
windows  calling  for  help.  Hales  were  placed 
on  the  sidewalk  and  the  effort  was  made  to 
induce  them  to  jump.  ( )ne  jumped  and  broke 
her  leg  and  the  others  frightened  at  her  ex- 
perience refused  to  follow  her  example  and 
before  anything  could  be  done  five  lost  their 
lives.  The  whole  incident  did  not  occupy 
eight  minutes.  A  little  later  came  the  Clay 
fire  at  Eighth  street  and  F.ggleston  avenue. 
C  hief  Hunker  with  a  number  of  his  men  en- 
tered the  building  but  they  were  almost  im- 
mediately met  with  such  a  hurst  of  flames 
and  smoke  as  to  see  that  their  position  was 
untenable.  Hunker  called  to  his  men  to  fol- 
low him  and  led  five  of  them  to  safety.  Five 
others  either  misunderstanding  his  orders  or 
being  confused  were  burned  to  death. 


The  Marqua  fire  on  July  7,  1881,  for  a  time 
threatened  to  lay  waste  a  large  section  of  the 
city.  This  factory  was  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Smith  and  Augusta  and  was  located 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  manufacturing  center. 
About  30  buildings  located  on  Augusta, 
Front.  Second  and  Smith  streets  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  conflagration.  One  life  was 
lost,  that  of  a  foreman  who  jumped  from 
the  fourth  story  of  the  Marqua  Building  to 
the  pavement. 

I'pon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  C.  J.  VV. 
Smith.  Chris.  Kiechler  was  appointed  fire 
commissioner  in  his  stead.  A  noteworthy  fire 
and  one  that  resulted  in  a  great  loss  to  the 
city  was  that  of  the  St.  Francis  Xavier 
C  hurch  on  April  7.  1882.  The  fire  started 
from  some  decorations  which  were  placed  in 
position  for  (lood  Friday,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  church  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  loss  ex- 
ceeded $><xi,ooo  on  which  there  was  less  than 
$20,000  insurance.  Fart  of  the  loss  could  not 
be  measured  in  money  as  it  included  the  altar, 
statuary  and  a  magnificent  painting  of  the 
crucifixion  sent  from  Rome  and  said  to  have 
been  a  Mnrillo.  This  year  was  held  the  Fire 
Chiefs'  Convention  at  which  there  were  pres- 
ent the  most  prominent  fire  chiefs  of  the 
world,  including  the  famous  Capt.  E.  M. 
Shaw  of  London.  During  the  convention  the 
05  visiting  chiefs  had  an  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  disastrous  fire  at  the  oil  establish- 
ment of  Charles  E.  Coffin  at  No.  24  East  Sec- 
ond street.  An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  fire 
was  the  bursting  of  much  of  the  hose  which 
materially  hampered  the  department's  work. 
After  the  fire  had  been  extinguished,  an  em- 
nlovcc  who  went  into  the  cellar  where  was  a 
large  quantity  of  oil  carelessly  ignited  it  and 
was  burned  to  death.  The  defective  hose  of 
the  department  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  the  insufficient  appropriations  al- 
lowed to  it  and  as  a  result  a  private  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  which  with  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  Council  was  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  new  hose. 

William   Dunn  was  succeeded  in   1882  on 
the   Hoard  of  Fire  Commissioners  by  Ch.ris. 
Kinsinger.  while  in  1883  (ieorge  C.  Sargent 
gave  way  to  J.  M.  Dohcrty.    This  was  the 
first  flood  vear  and  as  a  result  the  department 
was  much  hampered.    An  engine  was  placed 
]  on  a  flat-boat   in  the  bottoms  and  afforded 
j  tlie  neci-ssary  protection  for  that  region.  As 
;  a  result  of  a  fire  on  Walnut  between  Fifth 
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and  Sixth  streets  in  the  rag  establishment  of 
Henry  Dremcn  &  Company  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  seriously  injured  and  nine  killed. 
The  department  was  called  upon,  as  stated 
elsewhere,  at  the  time  of  the  riots  in  1884  but 
was  not  permitted  to  render  any  service.  This 
year,  too.  is  memorable  for  the  sad  death  of 
Chief  Hunker  as  a  result  of  a  collision  be- 
tween his  buggy  and  a  chemical  engine  while 
both  were  on  the  way  to  a  lire.  The  collision 
took  place  at  Sixth  and  Vine  on  September 
28th  and  the  chief  died  the  following  day. 

Joseph  Hunker  was  horn  in  Saratoga.  Xew 
York,  in  1832  and  came  to  the  city  when  but 
a  year  old.  In  early  life  he  was  a  teamster 
and  was  a  volunteer  fireman  in  the  old  Wash- 
ington Company.  In  1856  he  entered  the  reg- 
ular service  as  driver  for  the  company  at  that 
time  located  on  Vine  near  Front.  Five  years 
later  he  was  appointed  on  the  Cincinnati  po- 
lice force  hut  shortly  afterwards  enlisted  in 
the  army.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  the 
city  and'  rejoined  his  company  then  at  the 
corner  of  Race  and  Commerce  streets.  In 
1870  he  became  a  councilman  but  two  years 
later  returned  to  his  company  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  by  Chief  Megrue.  After  a 
lapse  of  four  years  he  was  made  assistant 
chief  and  two  years  later  he  succeeded  Me- 
grue as  chief  marshal.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  at  the  age  of  5^  he  had  served  the  fire 
department  30  years  and  was  a  most  efficient 
and  popular  officer. 

Hunker  was  succeeded  on  November  28, 
1884.  by  Lewis  Wisbey,  who  had  been  ac(ing 
as  chief  since  the  death  of  the  former.  The 
change  in  the  board  this  year  was  the  result 
of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  I..  C.  Weir, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Abe  Furst  appointed 
by  Mayor  Thomas  J.  Stephens.  ( )ther  events 
of  the  year  were  the  passage  of  acts  per- 
mitting the  increase  of  the  fire  appropriations 
from  $.'50,000  to  $300,000  and  the  changing 
of  the  rules  requiring  an  applicant  for  mem- 
bership in  the  department  to  pass  a  medical 
examination.  Dr.  L.  A.  Querner  was  ap- 
pointed medical  examiner.  A  notable  fire  of 
the  year  was  that  of  the  Masonic  Temple  on 
the  day  before  Christmas. 

In  1H85  John  Mackey's  term  expired  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  F.dwin  Stephens.  This 
was  another  year  of  fatalities  among  the  citi- 
zens. The  most  serious  fire  of  the  year  and 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of 
the  city  was  that  in  the  building  occupied  bv 


the  Sullivan  printing  establishment  and  the 
Parisian   dye  house  at    No.   19  West  Sixth 
street.    The  building  was  a  five-story  brick. 
On  the  first  lloor  was  the  dyeing  establish- 
ment while  the  printing  works  were  on  the 
upper  floors.    On  the  fifth  lloor  17  girls  were 
employed.     The    fire    is    supposed    to  have 
started  from  the  explosion  of  a  small  can  of 
benzine.     The  nature  of  the  supplies  in  the 
building  made  it  very  inflammable  and  al- 
most immediately  the  whole  building  was  in 
flames  and  within  five  minutes  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fire  14  people  had  been  killed. 
The  engines  arrived  almost  immediately  aftei 
the  alarm  and  found  three  dead  bodies  lying 
on  the  pavement.    They  were  those  of  the 
inmates    who  had   jumped    from   the  upper 
stories.    The  fire  was  extinguished  in  a  very 
short  time  but  on  the  fifth  floor  the  firemen 
discovered  the  remains  of  1 1  twirls  who  w  ere 
half  smothered  and'half  burned  to  death.  One 
of  those  who  lost  his  life  at  this  time  was 
young  John  Sullivan  who  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  danger  rushed  up  the  stairs  where  he 
assisted  several  of  the  girls  in  escaping  from 
the  windows.    This  aid.  however,  was  ren- 
dered at  the  cost  of  his  own  life  as  he  was 
severely  burned  and  also  injured  by,  falling 
as  a  result  of  the  burning  of  the  rope  on 
which  he  was  descending  ami  which  he  had 
used  to  save  the  lives  of  others.     A  serious 
obstacle  in  the  handling  of  this  fire  and  one 
thought  to  be  responsible  for  several  of  the 
deaths   was  the  immense  network  of  wires 
which  made  it  impossible  for  the  hook  and 
ladder  department  to  use  its  apparatus  satis- 
factorily and  also  interfered  with  the  use  of 
life-saving  apparatus. 

An  interesting  event  of  i88*>  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  tournament  of  the  volunteer 
firemen  who  had  -formed  an  association  as 
early  as  i860  composed  of  persons  who  had 
held  active  membership  in  the  old  volunteer 
fire  department.  For  three  days  the  old  vol- 
unteers were  the  heroes  of  the  citv.  This 
year,  too.  was  organized  the  salvage  corps 
with  Herman  F.  Newman,  a  former  fireman, 
at  the  head  of  h.  The  expiration  of  the  term 
of  Chris.  Kiechler  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  Charles  Fleischmann  as  a  fire  commis- 
sioner. 

The  fire  fiend  added  his  share  to  the  cele- 
bration of  Independence  Day  in  1887.  As  a 
result  of  carelessness  in  handling  fireworks, 
the  malt  house  of  the  C.eorge  Weber  Hrewing 
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Company  at  12th  and  Clay  streets  burst  into 
Hames  ami  was  entirely  consumed  with  a  loss 
of  two  lives.  Three  weeks  later  on  July  29th 
a  children's  bonfire  residted  in  the  sweeping 
away  of  six  acres  of  tenements  on  State 
avenue  between  Gest  and  Depot  streets.  An- 
other serious  fire  of  this  year  was  that  of  the 
Strobridge  Lithographing  Company  at  Canal 
and  Race  streets. 

In  1887  Chris.  Kinsingcr  was  succeeded  as 
fire  commissioner  by  Joseph  R.  Megrue  and 
the  following  year  J.  M.  Dohcrty  gave  way  to 
John  Goetz,  Jr. 

The  Strobel  fire  of  December  22,  1888,  at  the 
comer  of  Canal  and  Elm  was  another  terrible 
disaster.  In  this  fire  Captain  Bray  lost  his 
life  and  another  person  died  several  days  later 
as  a  result  of  injuries  received.  Almost  a  dozen 
firemen  were  seriously  injured,  many  l)eing 
buried  under  falling  walls. 

In  1889  Abe  Furst  was  succeeded  by  Abe 
Stemau  and  Edwin  Stephens  (resigned)  by  John 
Mackcy.  Jr.  Many  new  buildings  were  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  department  during  this  year. 

In  1890  Lewis  Wisbey  resigned  a*  chief  and 
on  March  1st  W.  11.  Hughes  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  The  changes  in  the  board  were 
the  appointments  of  Thomas  G.  Smith  to  suc- 
ceed Charles  Fleischtnann  (resigned)  and  Robert 
M.  Archibald,  to  succeed  Thomas  G.  Smith 
(resigned).  A  serious  fire  of  this  year  and  one 
involving  great  loss  resulted  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  Nevada  Building  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Fifth  and  Sycamore  on  January 
5.  1800.  In  this  fire  the  Henderson  Achert  Lith- 
ographing Company  was  a  loser  to  the  extent 
of  $100,000.  The  total  loss  was  almost  $300.- 
000.  Another  and  great  fire  was  that  of  Stern, 
Mayer  &  Company,  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Third  and  Vine,  on  March  11th.  with  a  loss  of 
over  a  third  of  a  million  dollars. 

I'nder  the  charter  of  1801  the  Board  of  Fire 
Commissioners  ceased  to  exist  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  Board  of  Fire  Trustees  appointed  by 
Mayor  John  B.  Moshv.  Abe  Furst.  R.  M.  Arch- 
ibald, James  J.  Faran.  Jr..  and  John  Goetz,  Jr., 
were  the  first  appointees.  The  principal  fire  of 
the  year  resulting  in  a  loss  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  was  that  known  as  the  Burkhardt  fire, 
which  occurred  July  8.  1801.  As  the  night 
watchman  was  decending  to  the  sub-cellar  of  the 
building  about  9:30  in  the  evening,  he  heard 
the  tolling  of  the  fire  bells.  The  alarm  had  been 
sent  in  by  the  automatic  fire  indicator  in  the 
cellar.    When  the  firemen  arrived  no  fire  was  to 


be  seen  and  some  difficulty  was  met  with  in  burst- 
ing into  the  budding,  which  was  a  very  sub- 
stantial one  and  firmly  locked  with  iron  doors. 
Finally  after  15  minutes  had  elapsed  it  was 
noticed  that  the  sidewalk  was  getting  very  hot 
and  a  hole  was  broken  through  to  permit  firemen 
to  introduce  the  hose  into  the  sub-cellar.  Al- 
most immediately  a  puff  of  hot  air  was  followed 
by  a  crash  of  glass  and  the  curtains  in  the  show 
windows  on  Fourth  street 'floated  out  showing 
the  burning  caldron  within.  At  to  o'clock  came 
a  muffled  explosion,  which  was  followed  by  a 
tremendous  burst  of  flames  which  enveloped  the 
entire  upper  part  of  the  building  and  crossed 
both  Fourth  and  Elm  streets.  In  this  fire  too 
the  telegraph  wires  interfered  with  the  use  of 
the  ladders  and  almost  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
lives  of  several  of  the  salvage  corps  men. 

At  the  Onken  fire  this  same  year  there  were 
three  deaths,  two  of  which,  those  of  firemen, 
were  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  ladder. 

On  March  ' 31,  1892,  the  steamer  "Golden 
Rule."  which  had  just  started  for  New  Orleans 
burned  to  the  water's  edge  with  the  loss  of  four 
lives. 

W.  T.  Perkins  succeeded  R.  M.  Archibald  as 
fire  trustee  in  1893.  The  new  board  selected  J. 
A.  Archibald  to  succeed  W.  H.  Hughes  as  chief. 
A  notable  fire  of .  this  year  was  that  of  the 
American  Book  Company  on  Walnut  street  and 
Baker  alley.  A  terrible  disaster  came  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  1893.  when  Heider's  restaurant  and  Thay- 
er's shoe  store  on  West  Fifth  street  burned  with 
the  loss  of  four  lives.  (  )ne  of  those  who  lost 
his  life  was  a  waiter  named  Albert  Grau  who 
heroically  rushed  about  the  building  warning 
the  sleeping  inmates  of  their  danger.  After  sav- 
ing many  lives  he  himself  was  overcome  by  the 
smoke  and  heat  and  smothered  to  death.  An  ex- 
plosion on  the  steamboat  "Bellevue"  lying  at 
the  fixrt  of  Ludlow  street  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  life.  Another  serious  loss  of  life  took  place  at 
the  Front  street  fire  which  started  on  July  17. 
1895,  in  the  feed  store  of  J.  H.  Hermesch,  at 
No.  13  Walnut  street.  As  a  result  of  this  fire 
practically  the  whole  block  txninded  by  Water. 
Walnut  and  the  approach  to  the  Suspension 
Bridge  was  destroved  and  two  firemen,  one  Cap- 
tain Healy.  lost  their  lives  bv  the  falling  of  a 
wall :  the  other  fireman  was  Thomas  Wisbey,  a 

1  son  of  the  former  fire  chief.    About  20  firemen 

1  were  seriously  injured  in  this  fire. 

,  As  the  terms  of  Messrs.  Faran,  Goetz  and 
Perkins  expired  they  were  succeeded  in  1898, 
1899  and  1901.  respectively,  by  William  Rieker, 
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Joseph  M.  Rice  ami  John  Mackcy,  Jr.,  while  Mr. 
Furst  was  reappointed  in  1900.  Mr.  Rice  was 
replaced  in  1902  hv  -Mr.  Faran,  so  that  until  the 
time  the  department  passed  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  oi  Public  Safety,  as  a  result  of  the 
code  of  1902,  the  last  Board  of  Fire  Trustees 
was  made  up  of  Messrs.  Rieker,  Mackcy,  Faran 
and  Furst.  The  two  latter,  with  Messrs.  dish- 
ing and  Burgheim  from  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners,  constitute  the  Board  of  Public 
Safety,  described  under  the  police  department. 

On  October  3.  1895,  was  held  a  grand  parade 
of  the  fire  and  police  departments  followed  by  a 
review  by  Governor  McKinley  and  Mayor  Cald- 
well. The  honorary  grand  marshal  for  the  fire 
department  was  Gen.  Andrew  Ilicklenlooper  and 
for  the  police  department.  Col.  Leopold  Mark- 
breit.  This  parade  in  which  were  the  regular 
soldiers  from  Fort  Thomas  as  well  as  the  First 
Regiment  of  ftie  Ohio  National  Guard  was  one 
of  the  most  imposing  of  its  kind  ever  seen  in 
the  citv. 

A  terrible  disaster  of  the  year  1806.  which 
called  out  the  fire  department  although  there 
was  no  serious  fire,  was  what  was  known  as  the 
Dracb  explosion,  which  occurred  on  the  west 
side  of  Walnut  street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets  as  a  result  of  escaping  fumes  of  gasoline. 
A  number  of  persons  were  killed  and  several 
buildings  collapsed  entirely  as  a  result  of  this 
disaster.  A  celebrated  fire  was  that  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House  on  January  22,  1001.  Mr.  Sothern 
was  at  the  time  giving  a  performance  of  "Ham- 
let" and  had  just  uttered  the  words  "Oh!  that 
this  too  solid  flesh  would  melt."  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  theatre  was  on  fire.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  house  was  packed  and 
that  within  a  half  hour  the  entire  interior  of  the 
structure  was  practically  destroyed  from  base- 
ment to  roof  by  the  flames,  the  entire  audience 
escaped  without  a  single  serious  injury.  This 
result  was  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  mind 
and  courage  of  Mr.  Sothern  himself,  who  re- 
mained upon  the  stage  assisting  auditors  to  es- 
cape through  the  back  part  of  the  bouse  and 
directing  the  spectators  until  all  had  reached 
places  of  safety.  The  slightest  excitement  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Sothern  would  have  probably  re- 
sulted in  a  great  loss  of  life  and  although  as 
has  been  suggested  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
audience  itself  for  its  self  possession  in  the 
presence  of  so  great  a  disaster,  Mr.  Sotbem's 
conduct  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  to  entitle 
him  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  Cincinnatians. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  theatre  disasters  it  is 


possible  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  debt 
owed  to  him. 

Another  great  fire  occurred  on  February  25. 
1003.  at  which  time  the  Pike  Opera  House  build- 
ing and  several  adjoining  buildings  were  com- 
pletely consumed  by  a  conflagration  probably 
unsurpassed  in  fierceness  and  splendor  in  the 
history  of  the  city. 

In  connection  with  the  fire  department  must 
be  mentioned  the  Firemen's  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Cincinnati  organized  for  the  relief  of 
members  and  their  widows  and  orphans  and 
the  Firemen's  Pension  Fund,  which  provides 
pensions  to  disabled  firemen  and  to  the  widows 
and  orphaned  children  of  firemen. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  fire  department 
is  the  relic  room  of  the  old  volunteer  firemen 
which  is  kept  in  the  Gifts'  Engine  House  on 
Sixth  street  near  Vine. 

The  following  is  the  first  entry  in  the  records 
of  the  fire  alarm  telegraph  corps  of  the  city  : 

"February  7,  1866,  the  Tower  watchmen  were 
withdrawn  front  their  posts  of  duty  at  six  o'clock 
this  evening  at  which  time  the  'Fire  Alarm  Tele- 
graph' was  accepted  and  went  into  service.  Be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening 
a  test  alarm  was"  turned  in  and  sounded  upon  the 
hells  from  Box  Six  (6)  which  proved  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  The  first  alarm  of  fire 
under  the  Telegraph  system  was  given  from  Box 
Twelve  (12)  February  9,  at  eight  o'clock  P.  M." 
This  call  came  from  a  vinegar  factory  on  Front 
street  between  Main  and  Walnut. 

THE  WATER  WORKS. 

In  t8fio  plans  for  a  twenty-four  million  gallon 
pumping  engine  were  submitted  by  George 
Shield  and  finally  a  contract  was  let  for  building 
the  same.  This  was  the  great  Shield  engine, 
which  was  finally  started  on  November  15.  1805. 
and  for  over  20  years  gave  invaluable  service 
to  the  department.  In  1864  a  water  supply  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  Council,  which 
included  the  mavor.  the  city  civil  engineer,  the 
Trustees  nf  the  Water  Works  and  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  who  were  to  report  concern- 
ing a  pure  supply  of  water  to  the  city.  In  1805 
J.  P.  Kirk  wood  made  a  thorough  search  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  various  sources  for  a  new  water 
supply  and  adopted  in  his  plan  a  pumping  sys- 
tem using  the  Ohio  River  as  a  source.  The 
plan  involved  the  purchase  of  a  new  site  at  Pen- 
dleton, which  feature  was  not  accepted  by  the 
water  supply  commissioners.  The  necessity  for 
new  reservoirs  was  apparent  and  on  the  6th  of 
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January.  iSfiO,  the  C.aidcn  of  Kden  was  pur- 
chased t'nr  reservoir  ami  park  purposes.  On  the 
nil)  of  April.  1S07,  a  curious  accident  demon- 
•si rated  the  effect  of  the  Miami  Canal  eddy  upon 
tin  water  supply.  <  >n  tins  day  the  Henry  Clay 
distillery,  located  at  tlie  comer  of  Kilgour  and 
IVarl  streets, was  burned  and  tlie  wasted  whiskey 
found  its  way  into  the  canal  and  from  the  canal 
into  the  river.  The  eddy  carried  it  into  the 
pump  wells  and  for  several  days  the  people  of 
the  city  enjoyed' their  water  diluted  with  whiskey. 
Steps  were  taken  at  once  to  remedy  this  by 
sinking  barges  and  extending  the  stone  aqueduct 
fauhei  in  the  rivtr  so  as  to  prevent  the  eddy. 

In  1808  steps  were  taken  for  the  building 
of  reservoirs  to  supply  the  suburban  regions 
of  Mount  Auburn  and  Walnut  Hills.  Two 
boiler-iron  tanks  were  constructed  at  the  inter- 
section of  Auburn  aviiuie  and  Vine  street  on 
Mount  Auburn  and  pumping  works  located  in 
the  valley  below  at  the  corner  of  Hunt  street 
and  F.fflmnt  I'ipc  street,  now  I'lsinore  ave- 
nue. The  Mount  Auburn  service  commenced 
September  i.  iSOij.  Work  had  been  begun  upon 
the  Hdet)  I'ark  Reservoir  in  January,  1800.  Hie 
sin-  selected  was  a  deep  and  rapidly  descending 
ravine,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  sleep  hills  and 
embracing  about  13  acres.  A  large  retaining 
wall  was  built  and  a  (ill  of  84  feet  in  depth  was 
made  at  the  southwestern  end.  The  wall  itself 
is  a  splendid  structure  with  eight  elliptical  arches 
and  Dayton  stone  trimmings  and  presents  a  bold 
and  imposing  apinarancc.  It  is  4S1..  feet  thick 
at  ihe  base  ami  120  feet  high;  its  least  width  is 
18;..  feet.  At  the  lop.  which  is  designed  for  a 
foot  and  wagon  way.  its  width  is  25  8-10  feet, 
die  increased  breadth  being  supported  by  ihe 
eight  arches.  The  division  wall  of  the  reservoir 
between  the  inlhtenl  and  effluent  chambers  was 
built  30  feet  wide  at  the  base.  10  feet  wide  on  top, 
djl  !•  feet  high  and  307  feet  in  length.  The  upper 
basin  was  completed  in  1872,  but  water  was  not 
put  into  it.  owing  to  the  non-completion  of  Ihe 
pumping  engines,  until  l  >ctot>cr.  1S74,  in  which 
year  on  October  loth  the  new  Scowden  engine 
N'o.  7  pumped  water  into  it.  In  the  following 
year  the  two  Scowden  engines  NTos.  7  anil  8  and 
the  upper  basin  were  put  into  active  service.  In 
1878  the  lower  basin  was  completed  and  during 
the  following  year  a  40-inch  main  was  laid  from 
the  old  to  Ihe  Kden  I'ark  Reservoir.  In  No- 
vember. 1877.  a  middle  or  Kden  Park  service 
was  permancnlly  established.  At  that  time  the 
subdivisions  were, — the  low  service  supplied  by 
the    Third  Street  Reservoir  172  feet  above  low 
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water  mark,  the  middle  service  supplied  by  ihe 
Kden  I'ark  Reservoir  233  feet  above  low  water 
mark  ami  the  high  service  supplied  by  the  Mount 
Auburn  Tank,  402  feet  aliove  low  water  mark. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  water  works 
dcpai-lincnt  for  the  year  I '702  the  properly  occu 
pied  by  it  included  the  Front  street  station. 
Hunt  si  reel  station,  the  Trice  Hill  station.  Cum- 
minsville  station,  Linvvood  station  ami  the  West- 
vviM.ul  station  and.  in  addition  to  the  Kden  I'ark 
Reservoir,  the  Third  Street  Rcservior,  ami  the 
Mount  Auburn  Tank,  the  Price  1  [ill  Tank  and 
I.inwood  Reservoir  Tank.  There  is  also  in- 
cluded the  Charles  street  and  Ccorge  street 
siablrs  and  ( ieorge  street  storage  lot,  as  well  as 
Markley  farm  and  various  rights  of  way.  The 
actual  pumpage  of  water  for  the  year  1002  was 
1 5.707.050.32(1  gallons,  making  a  daily  average 
consumption  nf  43,033,031  gallons.  The  largest 
daily  average  consumption,  lhat  for  August, 
Kj02.  was  57,803.07(1  gallons  and  the  pe  r  capita 
daily  consumption  was  124.71  gallons.  The  total 
mileage  of  pipe  in  use  in  the  city  on  December 
31.  1002.  was  440.380.  The  total  reservoir  ca- 
pacity was  1 10.000.000  gallons  ami  maximum 
pumpage.  80/00.0.10.  The  total  number  of  dwell- 
ings supplied  was  34.81 1  in  which  resided  62.878 
families.  The  total  water  works  receipts  for  the 
year  were  $853,384.84  and  the  total  disburse- 
ments, $870,002.82. 

TIIK  NKW  W.VTKU  WOKKS. 

I'.y  virtue  of  an  act  of  April  24,  i8t/>.  the  (Gov- 
ernor appointed  in  June  of  that  year  as  Commis- 
sioners of  Water  Works  for  the  cilv  of  Cincin- 
nati: Maurice  J.  Frcificrg.  Charles  M.  Holloway. 
Leopold  Markbreit,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Craydon 
and  August  Hermann.  In  December  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  Dr.  (Iravdon  resigned  and  William 
li.  Melish  was  appointed  in  his  place.  'The  pur- 
pose- of  this  commission  was  to  provide  for  a 
new  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and 
they  were  cnt]>owcrcd  to  make  surveys,  prepare 
plans,  acquire  real  and  personal  property  by  pur- 
chase and  to  construct  water  works  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $6.5«xi,txx).  The  lioard  organized  by 
tlie  election  of  Mr.  Hermann  as  president  but 
transacted  little  business  until  such  time  as  cer- 
tain suits  filed  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
validity  of  the  act  should  be  determined  and  dur- 
ing this  time  they  refused  to  accept  compensation. 
The  law  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  February.  184)-,  and  thereupon  a  consulting 
commission  of  five  engineers  was  appointed, 
which  recommended  a  low  service  pumping  sta- 
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tion  at  Markley  farm  or  at  the  California  site, 
the  building  of'settling  reservoirs,  further  inves- 
tigation of  the  purification  of  the  river  water, 
together  with  other  details.  In  May  Gustave 
Bouscaren  was  chosen  as  chief  engineer,  and  he 
finally  submitted  four  questions  for  determina- 
tion by  the  commission.  The  answers  to  these 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  daily  capacity  of  the 
new  plant  should  be  of  from  eighty  to  ninety 
million  gallons,  that  the  pumping  station 
should  be  at  California,  Ohio,  that  no  high  level 
reservoirs  should  be  built  and  that  the  high  ser- 
vice pumping  station  should  be  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Miami  River.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  committee  consisting  of  Melville  E.  In- 
galls,  representing  the  Commercial  Club;  Henry 
C.  Umer.  the  Optimist  Club;  W.  J.  Breed, 
Hoard  of  Trade;  J.  T.  Carew,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; P.  J.  Cadwalader.  Young  Men's  Busi- 
ness Club:  and  E.  C.  Goshorn,  Manufacturers" 
Club,  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  trustees  and  examining  plans 
and  participating  in  the  work.  In  July,  1897, 
George  H.  I'.cnzcnberg  of  Milwaukee  and  Charles 
Hermanv  of  Louisville  were  appointed  as  con- 
sulting and  advisory  engineers.  Finally  in  De- 
cember tl»e  commission  issued  a  statement  to 
the  public  to  the  effect  that  they  were  working 
to  provide  for  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  water,  to  limit  the  cost,  and  to  con- 
sider not  only  original  cost  but  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. The 'plans  adopted  covered  an  intake 
pier  in  the  channel  of  the  river  near  the  Ken- 
tuckv  bank  opposite  California,  tunnel  beneath 
the  river  at  that  point,  a  low  service  pumping 
station,  a  double  line  of  force  mains,  a  system 
of  subsiding  reservoirs,  a  system  adjacent  there- 
to of  filtration  and  a  covered  clear-well  basin 
with  a  gravity  conduit  from  this  to  the  high  serv- 
ice pumping  station  on  Eastern  avenue  opposite 
Torrence  road,  which  is  to  be  equipped  with  nec- 
essary pumping  machinery  from  which  will  run 
rising  mains  to  the  various  distributing  points 
at  Eden  Park.  For  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
European  system  of  sand  filtration  and  the  Am- 
erican system  of  mechanical  filtration,  an  ex- 
perimental station  at  Eden  Park  was  established. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  contract  for  building  pump- 
ing machinery,  boilers,  etc..  was  awarded  and 
work  was  begun  on  the  filtration  plant  in  Eden 
Park.  Proceedings  for  the  condemnation  of 
land  were  undertaken,  which  resulted  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  die  necessary  property  at  California 
at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $142,000.  The  filtration 
plant  in  Eden  Park  was  put  in  operation  and  the 


results  of  the  experiments  finally  published  in  a 
handsome  volume  covering  over  600  pages.  As 
a  result  of  the  investigation.  George  W.  Fuller 
the  chemist  in  charge  concluded  that  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  clarify  and  purify  the  Ohio  River 
water  by  either  the  so-called  modified  English 
system  or  the  American  system  ami  that  the  lat- 
ter was  the  least  difficult  to  operate,  cheaper  ami 
in  general  more  advantageous.  As  a  result  in 
January,  1900,  the  mechanical  system  of  filtra- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  board.  The  work  has 
been  delayed  from  time  to  time  by  numerous 
suits  and  bv  the  negotiations  including  those  with 
the  authorities  of  Campbell  County,  Kentucky, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  right  to  the  bed  of  the 
river  under  which  the  tunnel  was  to  go.  For 
this  right  it  became  necessary  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$2,500  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  president 
of  the  commission  was  an  outrageous  price, 
which  led  him  to  denounce  the  action  of  the 
officials  of  our  neighboring  county  in  the  strong- 
est terms  as  unjust,  unwarranted  and  uncalled 
for.  Work  has  continued  however  with  such 
rapidity  that  in  the  report  of  January,  1003.  the 
board  ventured  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted and  turned  over  to  the  proper  authorities 
within  30  months.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
original  estimate  of  the  cost  was  too  small  and 
bond  issues  of  $2,000,000  more  have  already  been 
authorized.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  work 
will  cost  Si 0.000.000  but  that  as  a  result  Cincin- 
nati will  have  a  system  of  water  supply  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  country. 

TIIK  r.ARKS. 

The  city  has  at  various  times  had  property 
offered  to  it  for  park  purposes  at  prices  which 
to-day  seem  ridiculously  small.  The  oriqrinal 
purpose  of  the  donation  for  public  use  of  the 
square  bounded  by  Fourth.  Fifth.  Main  and  Wal- 
nut streets  was  never  carried  out.  In  1802. 
when  Fort  Washington  was  abandoned.  12  acres 
owned  by  the  government  were  offered  to  the 
city  at  $900  an  acre  to  be  pair)  at  the  end  of  30 
years.  The  proposition  was  rejected.  In  1811 
Nicholas  I.ongworth  suggested  the  acquirement 
of  the  out-lots  between  Seventh  and  Court  streets, 
Broadway  and  Central  avenue  containing  almost 
too  acres  at  an  average  price  of  $600  an  acre, 
the  principal  to  remain  at  interest  so  long  as  the 
purchaser  might  desire.  The  proposition  was 
hooted  at  in  the  Council  and  its  projector  ridiculed 
as  a  "crazy  Jerseyman."  It  must  be  remembered 
that  at  that  time  Longworth  did  not  own  all  the 
property  and  merely  advanced  the  proposition 
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from  his  desire  to  ensure  proper  breathing  space 
to  the  public  and  from  a  belie!  in  the  future 
growth  of  the  city. 

In  1 81 8  Mr.  Longworth  again  offered  to  the 
city  25  acres  of  land  on  Longworth  street  be- 
voi'id  Western  row  at  St. 000  per  acre  on  per- 
petual lease.  The  interest  mentioned  was  to  be 
used  for  paying  his  taxes.  This  offer  was  re- 
fused and  thereupon  the  "crazy  Jersey-man"  of- 
fered to  let  the  city  have  the  property  at  a  price 
named  by  any  three  disinterested  persons.  This 
too  was  rejected.  Thereupon  Longworth  offered 
the  ground  to  the  city  free  of  cost  on  condition 
that  the  authorities  should  fence  it,  lay  out 
proper  walks  in  it  and  cut  down  and  grade  the 
streets  about  it.  He  also  agreed  that  assessors 
should  be  appointed  to  determine  any  benefits 
arising  to  his  adjacent  property  and  that  the  sum 
determined  upon  by  them  should  be  paid  by  him 
toward  the  expenses  of  improving  the  park. 
This  proposition  was  also  refused.  In  the  same 
vear  (1818)  James  Ferguson  offered  12  acres 
of  ground  at  the  comer  of  Sixth  and  Vine  op- 
posite the  Mechanics'  Institute  building  at  a  price 
to  be  named  by  disinterested  viewers,  the  prin- 
cipal to  be  paiii  by  crediting  him  each  year  with 
his  taxes.  This  was  also  refused.  A  little  later 
Mr.  Ferguson  laid  out  the  squares  from  the  canal 
west  of  Vine  and  offered  to  donate  every  other 
square  to  the  city  for  park  purposes  if  the  latter 
would  agree  to  fence  them.  This  was  also  re- 
fused as  being  too  expensive.  This  so  angered 
Ferguson  that  he  declared  that  if  the  city  could 
not  afford  to  take  parks  for  nothing  he  would 
have  them  anyway  and  be  thereupon  gave  a  lot 
200  feet  square  in  each  of  the  blocks  between 
Vine,  Kim,  Canal  ami  12th  streets,  to  the  lot 
owners  in  these  blocks. 

At  a  later  time  Mr.  Longworth  proposed  to 
sell  to  the  city  on  perpetual  iease  any  number  of 
acres  of  ground  west  of  C  entral  avenue  ami  north 
of  Sixth  street  for  $2,500  per  acre,  one-half  of 
the  interest  money  to  be  devoted  to  the  p<x>r  in 
the  Commercial  Hospital  and  the  balance  to  be 
paid  to  him  either  in  cash  or  in  receipts  for  taxes. 
This  too  was  refused. 

In  1834  William  Harr,  a  very  prominent  citi- 
zen who  had  become  temporarily  embarrassed, 
offered  to  sell  to  the  city  50  acres  of  ground  west 
of  Mound  street  at  $2,000  per  acre  to  be  paid  in 
30  euual  annual  installments.  A  sjH-cial  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  was  called  out  of  respect  to 
Harr  who  was  a  member  of  the  body  at  the 
time  and  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject.  That  committee  has  not 
as  yet  reported.    After  P.arr's  death  in  1837.  his 


son-in-law  William  Van  Home  offered  to  sell 
to  the  city  25  acres  of  ground  near  Seventh  and 
Kaymiller  streets  at  $3,000  per  acre  to  be  paid 
in  15  yearlv  installments.  This  offer  was  refused 
and  the  following  year  the  ground  was  subdivided 
and  sold  for  about  twice  the  sum  asked. 

Judge  1  hi met's  property  on  the  square  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth  and  Race  and  Vine 
could  have  been  had  for  $25,000.  It  was  after- 
wards offered  for  $00,000  and  again  at  about 
twice  this  amount  but  was  each  time  refused.  At 
a  later  time  Hurnet  offered  to  sell  part  of  the 
grounds  adjacent  to  his  residence  on  Seventh 
and  Flm  at  $3,500  an  acre  or  at  a  price  to  be 
fixed  by  a  disinterested  committee  of  assessors, 
the  principal  to  be  paid  on  any  terms  the  city 
desired.    This  offer  was  also  refused. 

Mr.  Longworth  repeatedly  offered  various 
tracts  to  the  citv,  not  only  owned  by  himself  but 
other  tracts  (which  he  was  willing  to  purchase) 
at  prices  Ik'Iow  the  real  value  of  the  propertv. 
He  was  a  great  believer  in  real  estate  not  onlv 
for  himself  but  for  the  city  and  was  confident 
of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  place. 

In  1832  he  agitated  the  question  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  city  of  a  square  in  possession  of  the 
hirst  Presbyterian  Church  and  Charles  Ham- 
mond and  Vachcl  Worthington,  together  with 
N.  C  Pendleton  and  Mayor  S.  W.  Davics.  re- 
ported that  the  ground  above  mentioned  belonged 
by  right  to  the  city.  Nothing  ever  came  of  this 
matter  as  is  well  known.  In  1836  Longworth 
obtained  from  Timothy  Kirbv.  agent  of  the 
I'nited  States  liank.  an  offer  to  sell  the  square 
south  of  Kighth  between  Walnut  and  Vine  for  t 
$10,470  and  the  square  north  of  Eighth  at  this 
point  for  $53,480,  the  money  to  be  paid  in  five 
yearly  installments.  Afterwards  action  was 
taken  in  the  Council  by  which  an  offer  was  ob- 
tained for  the  squares  east  of  the  bank  property 
at  a  little  more  than  the  amount  asked  by  Kirbv 
and  Ceorgc  W.  Jones  offered  to  procure  the 
square  from  Fourth  to  Fifth  and  from  Walnut 
to  Vine  for  S3 50.000.  The  subject  of  the  pur- 
chase of  these  tracts  for  park  purposes  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  1838  who  voted  against 
any  such  expenditure  of  money.  At  a  second 
election  in  the  same  year  the  issue  of  $100,000 
in  bonds  for  park  purposes  was  again  defeated. 
From  183*)  to  1847  Mr.  Longworth  made  con- 
tinuous projxisitions  to  the  city  officials  offering 
eround  for  park  purposes  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  citv  at  any  price  and  on  any  terms.  In  1847 
he  published  a  long  article  calling  attention  to 
the  mistakes  made  in  the  past  and  renewing  a 
number  of  his  offers,  but  stating  that  he  knew 
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none  of  than  would  he  accepted.  He  desired 
however  to  have  his  statement  on  file  to  show 
that  lie  had  not  asked  too  much  for  the  ground 
which  one  day  the  city  would  he  glad  to  purchase 
at  five,  to  or  even  20  times  the  price. 

Kufus  King  presented  the  memorial  to  the 
Council  with  his  approval.  It  was  ordered  filed 
and  that  ended  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  donation  of  the  ground  for 
the  ( >bscrvatory  on  Mount  Adams,  Mr.  Long- 
worth  offered  to  give  the  city  70  acres  adjoining 
if  they  would  make  certain  improvements,  such 
a->  grading,  laying  out  walks,  building  fences, 
etc.  Needless  to  say  this  offer  was  refused.  At 
a  little  later  time  he  offered  to  sell  to  the  city 
3110  acres  including  the  Garden  of  Eden  at  $1,000 
an  acre  on  perpetual  lease, — one-half  of  the  in- 
terest money  to  he  devoted  to  assisting  the  poor 
under  directions  to  he  given  in  his  will.  It  was 
feared  once  more  that  the  wealthy  Jerseyman  was 
laving  a  trap  for  the  city  and  this  offer  was  re- 
fused. Then  Long  worth  offered  to  sell  too  acres 
of  the  ground  at  $2,(xk>  an  acre,  the  principal  to 
remain  unpaid  forever  and  three- fourths  of  the 
interest  to  he  devoted  to  charity.  The  generosity 
of  this  offer  convinced  the  city  authorities  of 
I.ongworth's  selfish  schemes  and  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted. 

In  1857  Mr.  I.ongworth  offered  any  number 
of  acrcsabove  Kx\  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  prop- 
erty at  $.4,000  an  acre,  which  he  thought  was 
about  one-half  of  what  the  ground  was  actually 
worth.    This  offer  was  also  rejected. 

In  1851  a  committee  of  the  Council  reported 
various  offers  for  park  purposes  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Catherine  (Court)  and  Cutter 
streets  at  $25,000  an  acre,  diminishing  toward 
Mill  creek  to  $3,000  or  $4,000  an  acre.  Judge 
Mcl-ean.  John  I  laker.  W.  S.  Grocsbeck  and 
others  offered  to  donate  _>o  acres  of  ground,  500 
yards  northwest  of  the  Lest  I  louse  now  Lincoln 
Park  on  condition  that  the  city  build  a  levee  to 
prevent  Mill  creek  from  flowing  over  the  land. 
The  committee  recommended  the  acceptance  of 
this  proposition.  Another  tract  on  Mount  Au- 
burn known  as  the  P.igelow  property  and  includ- 
'"K  '5  X/S  'MXtl*  could  be  had  for  $3,000  an  acre. 
Ten  acres  on  Vine  street  hill  were  offered  at 
$»».ooo  an  acre  and  six  and  one-half  acres  on  the 
same  hill  at  $4,000  an  acre  with  three  and  one- 
half  acres  adjoining  the  same  at  $3,000  an  acre. 
I'pon  these  last  tracts  of  land  the  original  for- 
est trees  were  still  standing.  Three  hundred 
acres  in  other  tracts  could  be  procured  in  the 
West  End  for  a  million  dollars.  The  committee 
recommended  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  the  amount 


of  $2,000,000  payable  in  20  years  for  the  pur- 
chase of  park  property.   The  scheme  fell  through. 

In  18-p)  George  Hatch,  afterwards  mayor,  in 
planning  a  subdivision  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  city  offered  to  donate  a  park  too  feet  wide 
and  1,250  feet  long  for  park  purposes,  provided 
the  city  would  fence  it  and  grade  the  streets  pass- 
ing on  both  sides  of  it.  The  proposition  was 
received  with  so  much  ridicule  by  the  Council 
that  Mr.  Hatch  withdrew  it.  In  1854  part  of  the 
home  farm  of  Caleb  Kemper,  a  tract  of  almost  20 
acres,  was  offered  for  $40,000.  As  ground  was 
selling  in  the  neighborhood  for  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000  an  acre  this  offer  was  supposed  to  be  a 
generous  one  but  it  was  refused.  So  much  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  city  fathers. 

The  city  is  at  present  the  owner  of  six  parks. 
In  addition  to  these  parks  may  be  included  the 
ground  lying  around  the  old  Thiol  Street  Reser- 
voir which  under  the  control  of  thtf  water  works 
department  is  exacted  to  become  a  part  of  the 
park  department  of  the  city.  The  oldest  of  the 
parks  is  the  so-called  Garfield  l'ark  which  in  two 
tracts  extends  through  the  middle  of  Eighth 
street  from  Elm  to  Vine  including  in  its  limits 
approximately  an  acre.  This  park  is  about  on  the 
site  of  two  of  the  old  embankments  or  ancient  re- 
mains which  were  found  here  at  the  time  of  the 
earliest  settlement.  On  April  o,  1817,  John  H. 
Piatt  and  P.enjamin  M.  Piatt  gave  this  land  to  the 
citv  for  a  market  space.  It  seems  never  to  have 
been  used  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
for  this  purpose.  It  certainly  was  used  for  park 
pui[xises  as  early  as  April  6.  1843,  for  at  that 
time  an  ordinance/was  passed  to  protect  it  as  a 
park.  This  ordinance  provided  a  penalty  for 
breaking  or  in  any  manner  injuring  the  fence 
"which  encloses  the  ground  on  Eighth  street 
between  Vine  and  Elm  streets  known  as  the 
park*'  and  also  for  injuring  any  of  the  trees  in- 
cluded within  it.  Within  a  very  few  years  pre- 
vious to  this  time  this  tract  had  been  marked 
on  the  maps  as  the  new  market  space.  Eive 
years  later  an  ordinance  was  passed  to  protect 
the  so-called  public  squares  laid  out  by  James 
Ferguson  in  the  blocks  lying  between  Canal. 
12th.  Elm  and  Vine  streets.  These  so-called 
Ferguson  Parks  frequently  referred  to  as  Reagan 
Park  have  never  become  a  part  of  the  park  sys- 
tem ami  in  fact  are  simply  hreathing  spaces  for 
the  occupants  of  lots  abutting  on  them.  On 
June  ii),  1868.  an  ordinance  was  passed  dedicat- 
ing the  so-called  Eighth  Street  Park  for  park 
purposes.  At  the  intersection  of  Eighth  and 
Race  streets  midway  between  the  east  ami  west 
portion  of  the  park  stands  the  great  Garfield 
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statue  executed  by  Charles  II.  Niehaus,  the  Cin- 
cinnati sculptor.  At  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
park  on  Vine  street  stands  the  equestrian  statue 
of  William  Henry  Harrison  "Ohio's  First  Presi- 
dent." executed  hy  Louis  T.  Robisso. 

Lincoln  Park  is  a  lo-acre  tract  on  the  west 
side  of  Freeman  avenue  between  Hopkins  and 
Kenner  streets.  This  property  in  1829  was 
purchased  by  the  township  for  $2,000  from  J. 
I),  (iarrard  and  Sarah  l'clle  Garrard.  Live 
years  later  six  acres  of  it  were  conveyed  to  the 
city  in  exchange  for  the  south  half  of  out-lot 
53!  the  out-lot  at  1 2th  and  Kim  and  in  1837  the 
remaining  four  acres  were  conveyed  to  the  city 
in  exchange  for  the  north  half  of  the  lot.  The 
right  was  reserved  to  the  building  known  as  the 
( Irphau  Asylum  which  was  thereafter  used  as  the 
Pest  .House  and  the  ground  was  used  as  a  inci- 
ter's field  for  the  poor  of  the  city  and  township. 
This  was  continued  for  some  20  years  until  in 
1857  the  ncighliorhoo<l  hecame  too  central  for 
such  purposes  and  serious  complaints  of  abutting 
property  holders  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the 
Pest  House  outside  of  the  city  limits  and  the 
conversion  of  the  land  into  a  park  known  as 
Lincoln  Park. 

<  in  September  23.  1818,  the  city  purchased 
from  Jesse  Kmhrec  for  S3.200  out-lot  53  on 
the  west  side  of  Kim  street  beyond  12th. 
This  property  was  subsequently  given  in  ex- 
change for  the  land  comprising  Lincoln  Park 
and  thereafter  was  used  for  many  years  as 
the  site  of  the  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum.  A 
four-story  building  04  hy  54  feet  was  erected 
and  the  asylum  remained  here  for  30  years. 
(  )n  January  20,  1850,.  this  property  was  pur- 
chased by  the  city  for  $150,000.  It  was  ac- 
quired for  park  purposes.  The  Orphan  Asy- 
lum building  was  used  for  a  time  for  exposi- 
tion purposes  and  at  a  later  time  the  German 
National  Saengerfest  was  permitted  to  erect 
their  building  on  this  park  land.  This  build- 
ing was  purchased  by  the  city  in  November, 
1870,  am'  the  old  <  >rphan  Asylum  building 
sold.  The  Saengerfest  building  and  this  park 
(known  as  the  Kim  Street  Park)  were  used 
for  exposition  and  similar  purposes  until  1870 
at  which  time  the  ground  was  turned  over  to 
the  Music  Hall  Association. 

The  first  ground  was  purchased  for  what  is 
now  Washington  Park  in  1858.  At  this  time 
the  I'.piseopal  P.urying  Ground  lying  between 
I2lh.  14th,  Race  and  Kbn  streets  and  the  First 
Presbyterian  P.uryiug  Ground  on  12th  be- 
tween Race  and  Llm  were  purchased  by  the 


city,  the  first  for  $38,000  and  the  second  for 
$85.oxj.  In  1863  the  church  property  on  Kim 
street  belonging  to  the  L'nited  Protestant 
Kvangelical  German  congregation  was  pur- 
chased for  $15,050.  making  the  total  cost  of 
the  land  occupied  by  Washington  Park  $138,- 
050.  This  park  which  is  on  the  north  side  of 
!2th  street  extending  from  Race  to  Khn 
street  includes  five  and  six-huudredths  acres. 
In  it  is  a  large  aerolite  which  has  been  pierced 
for  a  supply  of  drinking  water  and  also 
statues  of  Generals  Robert  L.  McCook  and 
Frederick  llcckcr.  This  park  has  been  used 
from  time  to  time  for  the  temporary  build- 
ings of  the  expositions  and  also  by  the  Fall 
Festival  Association. 

In  i8oY>  Lewis  II.  Hopkins  presented  to  the 
city  an  acre  r.(  land  on  Mount  Auburn  at 
Auburn  and  Saunders  streets  for  park  pur- 
poses, which  is  known  as  Hopkins  Park. 

Fden  Park,  now  200.25  acres  in  extent,  was 
acquired  by  purchase  from  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  persons  and  in  i860  the  principal  tracts 
incorporated  into  this  park  were  leased  from 
Nicholas  Longworth.  Washington  McLean, 
John  P.ates  ami  Joseph  Whittaker  at  rentals 
aggregating  almost  $45,000  a  year.  Other 
tracts  were  purchased  in  1806  and  18A8  and 
one  tract  had  been  purchased  as  far  back  as 
1850  from  J.  S.  G.  P.urt.  In  1880  and  1881 
the  leased  grounds  were  purchased  by  the 
city,  The  so-called  Columbia  avenue  pur- 
chases were  made  in  1803.  The  total  cost  of 
the  land  covered  by  Fden  Park  was  $851,013 
and  the  amount  expended  upon  this  park  in 
the  shape  of  rents,  improvements  and  main- 
tenance of  this  park  to  December.  1001.  was 
$815,014.81.  In  this  park  is  the  reservoir  of 
the  City  Water  Works  holding  100,000,000 
gallon*;  of  water  and  valued  at  four  and  one 
quarter  millions.  The  water  tower,  completed 
in  1894  at  a  cost  of  $135,000.  located  in  this 
same  park  attains  the  height  of  172  feet.  Here 
also  are  the  Art  Museum  and  Art  Academy 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons  the  public  concerts 
paid  from  the  Schmidlapp  fund.  This  park 
has  been  improved  according  to  the  best 
methods  of  landscape  art  and  is  in  itself  a 
scene  of  remarkable  beauty  with  views  over 
the  river  ami  the  valleys  about  it  that  cannot 
he  surpassed. 

In  August.  1871,  Robert  W.  Burnet  and 
W.  S.  Gmesbeck  submitted  to  the  city  a  prop- 
osition to  lease  a  certain  tract  of  land  known 
1  as  the  Burnet  Woods  for  park  purposes.  The 
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proposition  after  some  negotiation  was  ac- 
cepted ami  on  October  19.  1872,  the  tract  con- 
taining 163!/.  acres  was  leased  to  the  city  for 
the  full  term  of  09  years,  renewable  forever 
for  the  yearly  sum  of  $29,430.  The  city  re- 
served the  right  to  purchase  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  property  at  $3,000  an  acre. 
This  right  was  afterwards  exercised  in  July, 
1881,  and  $490,500  was  paid  for  this  park. 
The  amount  paid  for  rent,  improvements  and 
maintenance  of  Unmet  Woods  Park  to  De- 
cember, toot,  was  $250,355.68.  Here  are  lo- 
cated the  Iniversity  buildings  and  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  in  the  summer  time  are  given 
the  public  concerts  paid  from  the  Grocsbeck 
fund. 

The  total  cost  of  the  parks  described  above, 
including  the  cost  of  the  land,  improvements, 
rents  and  maintenance  so  far  as  can  be  as-  i 
certained  before  December,  1901.  is  estimated  \ 
at  $4,232,2 1 9.68.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
steps  are  being  taken  to  extend  largely  the 
park  system  of  the  city. 

The  parks  are  at  present  under  the  control 
of  the  Hoard  of  Public  Service  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  parks,  Hrian  P.  Critchell. 

TKl'STF.KS  OK  THE  SINKING  Kt'Nt). 

Hefore  the  constitution  of  1851,  many  of 
the  so-called  charters  of  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati contained  provisions  authorizing  the  bor- 
rowing of  money.  These  acts  required  pro- 
vision for  interest  but  provided  in  general 
terms  only  for  redemption.  In  some  of  the 
ordinances  passed  by  the  Council  provision 
was  made  in  a  way  for  the  sinking  fund.  For 
instance,  an  ordinance  of  May  27,  1831,  ap- 
plied the  yearly  revenue  of  the  city  from 
wharves  ami  coffee  houses  to  such  a  fund 
and  further  provided  that  after  30  years 
$10,000  annually  from  the  revenues  should  be 
invested  in  a  sinking  fund  and  pledged  the 
faith  of  the  city  that  this  fund  should  not  be  , 
di\erted.  Again  in  1834  another  loan  ordi- 
nance made  provision  for  an  annual  tax  for 
interest  ami  the  setting  apart  of  from  $10,000 
to  Jjo.ooo  a  year  to  be  invested  in  stock  to  1 
pay  the  principal  when  due  and  appointed  two  1 
commissioners  to  look  after  the  matter.  Other  I 
ordinances  ami  generally  those  relating  to 
school  loans  contained  pledges  of  a  tax  to 
pay  interest  ami  finally  redemption.  All  oth- 
ers simply  pledged  the  faith  ami  property  of 
the  city.  The  sinking  fund,  however,  received 
but  little  special  attention  although  the  prin- 


cipal debts  have  either  long  since  been  paid 
or  are  representee!  in  the  bonds  now  outstand- 
ing. After  1851  the  matter  of  sinking  funds 
received  special  legislative  attention.  The  act 
of  1852  tor  the  organization  of  cities  provided 
for  a  tax  for  such  a  fund  and  this  provision 
with  amendments  is  still  the  law.  The  code 
of  18(19  made  but  little  change  in  this  special 
feature,  adopting  the  sections  of  the  previous 
code.  ( Uhcr  changes  were  made  in  1871  and 
in  1880  and  as  the  law  now  stands  a  levy  is 
provided  for  and  the  fund  created  thereby  can 
be  used  only  for  the  extinguishing  of  the 
city's  debts.  A  city  ordinance  of  July,  1856, 
appointed  the  mayor,  auditor  and  a  council 
committee.  "Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund"  and  made  it  their  duty  to  suggest  meas- 
ures to  meet  maturing  debt  and  purchase  the 
city  bonds  nearest  maturity  hut  not  above  the 
market  price  or  par  value  but  to  make  no  pur- 
chase until  after  the  Council  had  appropriated 
the  necessary  funds  and  the  fund  was  to  re- 
main on  deposit  with  the  other  city  funds, 
(hi  May  3.  1877.  an  act  was  passed  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Trustees  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  by  the  Superior  Court  and  Aaron  F. 
Perry,  James  II.  Laws,  Joseph  Longworth, 
Lewis  Scasongood  and  William  F.  Thome 
constituted  the  first  board.  This  board  which 
continued  until  the  adoption  of  the  code  of 
1902  has  had  as  members,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned.  Julius  Dexter,  William  S.  Grocs- 
beck. John  F.  Hell,  Larz  Anderson,  Charles 
P.  Ta'ft.  Thornton  M.  Hinkle.  Julius  Frei- 
berg. James  M.  Glenn,  Franklin  Alter. 
Francis  H.  Haldwin  and  John  V.  Scar- 
borough, ami  needless  to  say  it  has  supremely 
justified  its  existence.  Hy  the  act  creating  it. 
the  trustees  were  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  city's  debt  and  finances  and  under 
their  control  were  placed  all  sinking  fund  bal- 
ances and  assets.  The  board  took  charge  of 
the  debt  and  was  required  to  certify  annually 
the  rate  of  '.ax  necessary  to  provide  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  future  payment  of  city  bonds 
and  to  pay  certain  judgments  against  the 
city  (this  rate  not  to  exceed  one  mill),  and 
also  the  rate  necessary  to  pay  interest  and 
such  levy  as  might  be  necessary  to  provide 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  final  redemption  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  bonds  and 
required  the  Council  to  levy  the  rates  so  cer- 
tified without  change.  The  act  further  pro- 
vided for  the  investment  of  the  moneys  in 
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bonds  of  the  United  Stales,  Ohio,  Cincinnati, 
Toledo  or  Columbus,  giving  the  preference  to 
Cincinnati  bonds,  and  that  no  bonds  of  the 
city  should  be  offered  for  sale  until  they  had 
been  offered  to  the  trustees  at  par  and  they 
had  declined  to  take  them.  All  bonds  of  the 
city  thus  purchased  beyond  the  amount  of 
$75,000  should  be  canceled  and  could  not  be 
reissued  ami  the  interest  coupons  were  paya- 
ble only  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  board  also 
has  supervisory  powers  over  the  city  depart- 
ments and  officers. 

'"The  practical  result  of  the  trust  as  admin- 
istered in  Cincinnati  is  simply  to  reduce  the 
debt.  The  trustees  have  nothing  which  can 
be  use*'  to  pay  bonds  that  may  be  presented 
beyond  the  amount  oi  cash  that  may  be  on 
hand.  As.  for  example,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  December  31.  1K07,  the  fund  proper 
held  in  cash  was  $393,313.84.  This  can  be 
used.  The  securities  then  amounted  to 
$8,523,220.30,  but  these  can  not  be  used  be- 
cause they  are  city  bonds,  all  but  $75,000  of 
which  are  recpiircd  to  be  stamped  'canceled.' 

"Hut  were  it  not  for  the  trust  this  great 
body  of  bonds  would  be  still  outstanding  and 
the  "city  debt  would  be  34 Vi  millions  instead 
of  about  27  millions. 

"•The  first  annual  report  of  the  trustees  con- 
tained a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  debt 
of  the  city  on  January  I,  1878.  The  results 
of  their  work  flaring  the  twenty  years  may  be 
grouped  into  a  general  statement  in  which  I 
use  round  figures  only.  The  increase  in  out- 
standing bonds  has  been  slightly  over  two 
millions,  while  the  increase  in  the  holdings  of 
the  sinking  fund  has  been  nearly  eight  mil- 
lions. 

"And  it  should  be  added  that  this  statement 
does  not  include  payments  at  maturity  of 
many  bonds  which  had  been  issued  and  re- 
deemed within  Ihe  twenty  years."  (Thornton 
M.  Hinkle.  Sinking  Funds;  paper  read  before 
the  Cincinnati  Literary  Club.  January  1, 
1808.) 

According  to  the  report  of  the  trustees  for 
the  year  1002  the  net  bonded  debt  of  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  at  the  end  of  that  year  was 
S26.582.1xx>  and  the  interest  payable  in  the 
year  1002  was  $1,200,940.  Of  this  bonded  debt 
S6.485.000  were  Southern  Railway  bonds  ma- 
turing in  1906.  1908.  1909,  and  bearing  inter- 
est at  six.  seven  and  seven  and  three-tenths 
percent.     During   the   year    1902.  $494,000 


seven  percent  and  $7,611,000  seven  and  three- 
tenths  percent  bonds  matured  and  to  meet 
them  $7,810,000  Consolidated  Sinking  Fund 
bonds  were  issued  bearing  three  and  one-half 
percent  interest ;  these  were  redeemable  in 
30  years  and  payable  in  50  years.  By  this 
transaction  alone  the  city  more  than  cut  the 
interest  on  $8,000,000  in  half.  The  largest 
purchase  of  the  year  1902  by  the  sinking  fund 
was  that  of  the  Southern  Railway  Terminal 
issue  of  three  and  one-half  percent,  in  amount 
S500.000.  There  were  called  during  the  year 
three  issues  of  four  percent  bonds  still  with 
10  years  to  run.  in  amount  $644,500,  and  the 
total  purchases  for  the  year  including  the 
terminal  bonds  already  mentioned  amounted 
to  $838,000,  so  that  practically  the  total  bonds 
extinguished  by  maturity,  call  and  purchase 
were  $0,592,500  as  against  the  new  issue  of 
$8,848,800.  a  net  decrease  of  $744,500  indent-  , 
edness  without  refernce  to  the  saving  in  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  annual  interest  charge 
on  January  1.  1902.  less  interest  on  bonds 
called,  was  $1,523,982.  The  total  interest 
charge  for  1903  was  $1,200,040  showing  a  de- 
crease in  interest  of  $323,042.  There  were  held 
in  the  sinking  fund  at  that  time  bonds  and 
cash  uninvested  to  the  amount  of  a  little  over 
a  million  dollars  so  that  the  net  liability  of 
the  city  was  $25429,763.05.  Of  the  total  debt 
of  the  city,  $18,300,000  represents  the  original 
amount  invested  in  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railway, — reduced  by  refunding  purchase, 
etc..  to  $16,353.000.— and  $500,000  in  the  new 
terminal  facilities  and  $2,925,000  represents 
the  amount  expended  upon  the  new  water 
works  improvement. 

I'nder  the  code  of  1902  provision  was  made 
for  a  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
to  be  composed  of  four  citizens  not  more  than 
two  of  whom  should  belong  to  the  same  polit- 
ical party  and  who  should  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  This  board  succeeds  the  old  board 
and  has  very  much  the  same  powers  as  those 
possessed  by  that  board  except  lhat  it  is  not 
limited  quite  so  much  in  the  character  of  its 
investments.  It  also  constitutes  the  Board 
of  Tax  Commissioners  whose  duty  it  is  upon 
levies  made  by  the  Council  to  consider  the 
same  and  within  10  days  to  return  the  same 
to  Ihe  Council  for  approval  or  rejection  with 
reasons  in  case  of  rejection.  This  power  of 
veto  extends  to  parts  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
and  can  be  overruled  by  a  three-fourths  vote 
of  the  Council.  Under  this  act  Mayor  Fleisch- 
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bowls  of  the  United  States,  Ohio,  Cn 
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Cincinnati  bomb,  and  that  no  bowls  of  the 
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had  declined  to  take  them.  AJI  bonds  of  the 
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maun  appointed  to  these  two  hoards:  Charles 
T.  Taft.  C.  II.  Kellogg,  Ccorge  W.  Harris  ami 
Thornton  M.  1 1  inkle  for  terms  expiring  in 
n/04,  1005.  1006  and  11)07.  The  clerk  of  the 
hoard  is  Louis  Carroll. 

The  annual  report  for  1903  shows  that  the 
levies  made  in  KJ03  for  11*14  expenditures  are 
upon  a  total  valuation  of  $215,942,390.  :,s 
against  $211,347,880  of  the  previous  year. 
I  he  new  honds  issued  during  the  year  aggre- 
gated $2,275,500.  and  the  additional  honds  as- 
sumed hy  the  city  as  the  result  of  the  annexa- 
tion^ a gg related  $481,084.04.  <  »f  the  new 
issue.  Si. 500.000  was  for  water  works  im- 
provement. $5<*>.(xx)  for  Southern  Railway 
terminals  and  $100,000.  hospital  honds.  The 
gross  hondcd  deht  of  ihe  city  December  31, 
l«*>3,  was  $32.88-1.142.43.  I  lie  net  liability  of 
the  city  on  the  same  date  was  $28,292,561.02. 
This  includes  assessments,  debts.  $1,170,- 
<■71.96.--of  which  all  but  S3 17. 179-41  are  held 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  Omit- 
i  11  ^  the  Southern  Railway  and  new  water 
wurks  debt  to  date  and  sinking  fund  invest- 
ments, the  liability  of  the  city  on  January  1. 
1904,  was  $7,082,861.02. 

SOME  ITCITKIS  AllOI  T  T1IK  CITY  IINAVCKS. 

All  interesting  eoni]>arison  of  figures  can 
be  made  with  relation  to  the  values  of  taxable 
properly,  of  which  a  very  complete  record  has 
been  kept  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
century,  in  1826  the  total  valuation  of  tax- 
able properly  in  Cincinnati  was  $3,157,392.  of 
which  as  has  always  been  the  case  realty  fur- 
nished by  far  the  'greater  amount.  $2.33'5.45n. 
and  personally.  $821,03').  Hy  1835  these  val- 
uations had  about  doubled  ami  about  trebled 
by  1845.  The  population  in  1830  was  28,831. 
iti  1835  estimated  at  31,000.  in  1840  a  little 
over  4O.000  and  in  1846  estimated  at  82,167. 
showing  an  increase  of  wealth  a  little  more 
rapid  than  that  in  population.  The  total  val- 
uation in  1846  was  almost  ten  millions,  of 
which  about  six  and  a  half  million  dollars  was 
made  up  of  realty  and  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  personally.  In  1847  the  valuation  in- 
creased over  twenty-seven  millions,  realty 
jumping  from  a  little  over  six  milions  to  about 
I  went  v-cight  millions  and  personalty  from  a 
little  less  than  three  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars to  over  nine  millions,  making  a  total  val- 
uation of  thirty-seven  milions.  The  increase 
in  population  for  this  period  was  estimated 
at  a  little  over  8.000.  I'.v  1854  the  valuations 
had    again    more    than    doubled,  exceeding 


eighty-seven  million  dollars  of  which  fifty- 
eight  millions  was  realty  and  twenty-nine  mil- 
lions personalty.  Just  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  in  i860  with  a  population  of  161,- 
044  the  aggregate  valuation  was  a  little  over 
ninety-three  millions,  two-thirds  of  which  was 
realty.  The  one  hundred  million  mark  was 
passed  in  1S63  and  during  the  next  few  years 
(he  increase  was  quite  rapid.  I'.y  1870  when 
the  population  was  210,239  the  aggregate  val- 
uation of  taxable  property  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  millions,  of  which  about  sev- 
enty-nine millions  was  realty  and  fifty-seven 
millions  personalty.  During  the  10  following 
years  in  seven  there  was  a  decrease  of  valua- 
tions so  that  in  1880  the  total  valuation  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  was  really  and  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  personalty.  This  was  but  little  more 
than  half  the  valuation  of  personally  in  the 
middle  "sixties."  Despite  the  lower  valua- 
tion of  this  year  the  total  taxes  levied  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  preceding  year  with  the 
exception  of  one  (1877),  being  a  little  over 
five  millions  and  the  tax  rate  for  1880  rose  in 
consequence  to  the  third  highest  point  it  has 
ever  reached.— $3.10  per  hundred.  During 
the  decade  ending  1800  valuations  almost  re- 
covered their  former  high  point.  In  that  year, 
at  which  time  the  population  was  2</>.<jo8,  the 
total  valuation  was  one  hundred  and  seventv- 
eight  million  dollars  of  which  a  trifle  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  millions  was  realty, 
the  highest  valuation  with  one  exception 
t  1882)  as  yet  attained,  and  forty  and  a  half 
millions  was  personalty,  still  far  below  any 
of  the  valuations  of  the  "sixties."  In  1000 
the  total  valuation  was  $206,481,790.  of  which 
$164,311,260  was  realty;  the  personalty  was 
$42,170,530.  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  "valua- 
tions for  1 866  ami  1867.  In  t<>o2  the  total 
valuation  was  $211,347,880  of  which  $169.- 
369.040  was  realty  and  $41,978,840.  person- 
alty. The  valuation  of  the  realty  in  the  vears 
1901-02  far  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding 
years  while  the  valuation  of  the  personalty 
was  about  equal  in  amount  to  the  personalty 
valuations  in  the  early  "sixties"  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  valuations  from  1865  to  1S75. 
The  first  serious  drop  in  personalty  was  in 
1867  but  (his  was  quickly  overcome  bv  the  in- 
crease two  years  later.'  During  the  "seven- 
ties" the  decrease  was  considerable  and  in 
1882  it   was  about   thirteen  million  dollars. 
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There  was  a  recovery  a  year  later  and  since 
1883  tlie  tendency  in  personalty  valuation  has 
been  downward  rather  than  upward;  this  cer- 
tainly is  a  remarkable  commentary  on  the 
efficacy  of  our  tax  laws. 

The  rate  of  taxation  in  1826  was  65  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars,  four  years  later  it  be- 
came if  1. 10.  It  did  not  pass  the  two  dollar 
mark-  until  1837.  when  the  rate  was  $2.10.  In 
[842  it  was  $3.00.  The  tremendous  increase 
in  tin-  valuation,  which  took  place  in  1847.  low- 
ered the  taxes  from  $2.95  to  95  cents  and  the 
rate  remained  below  $2.00  until  1864,  when 
it  lncame  $2.02.  The  maximum  rate  was  reached 
in  18(19:  in  that  year  the  rate  was  S3.1t;  and  the 
year  following  $3.16.  %  Another  great  increase 
of  over  forty-rive  million  dollars  made  by  the  in- 
creased valuation  of  real  estate  from  'seventy- 
nine  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  a  half 
millions  reduced  the  rate  to  $2.22.  As  already 
stated,  in  1880  it  again  reachced  the  high  point 
of  $3.10.  The  following  year  the  amount  of 
taxes  levied  was  lowered  from  a  little  over  five 
to  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  and  the  rate 
was  $2.22.  The  highest  rate  since  that  date  was 
in  1804.  when  it  was  $2,832.  The  rate  of  tax- 
ation has  gradually  been  lowered  since  that  time 
until  in  I902  it  wai»  $2,318  and  in  1903  $2,270 
on  a  total  valuation  of  $21 5.942.390.  The  total 
taxes  levied  for  the  year  were  $4,809,043.80. 
(City  Auditor's  Annual  Report  1002,  p.  758.) 

<  )f  the  taxes  levied  in  1904,  4.39  mills  on  the 
dollar  were  for  education.  11.93  mills  for  city 
purposes.  1.35  mills  for  State  puqvoses  and  5.51 
mills  for  county  purposes. 

The  estimated  product  of  the  duplicate  (esti- 
mated at  $21 5,ooo.(xxV)  for  corporate  and  school 
purposes  for  1903  was  $3,505,175  which,  with 
receipts  other  than  by  taxation,  including  esti- 
mated balances  of  1902.  made  a  total  allowance 
for  maintenance  of  city  departments  for  11)03 
of  $6,985,754.55.  <  )f  this.  $1,092,089  comes  under 
the  head  of  Hoard  of  Education  and  $1,197,500 
under  that  of  interest  and  rents.  General  esti- 
mates including  contingent  fund  expenses  of  the 
Hoard  of  Public  Service,  electrician,  engineer, 
mayor.  Free  Public  Employment  Office,  city 
auditor,  city  treasurer,  corporation  counsel,  city 
clerk.  Hoard  of  Legislation,  justices  of  the  peace. 
Police  Court,  supervising  engineer.  City  Hall. 
Hoard  of  Elections,  inspector  of  buildings,  sta- 
tionery storekeeper,  wharfage.  Hoard  of  Super- 
visors, superintendent  track  elevation  and  sub- 
wavs  and  miscellaneous  expenses  amounted  to 
$494,146.  18.    A  large  amount  of  this  fund  comes 


from  sources  other  than  taxation  on  the  general 
duplicate,  such  as  the  Dow  tax,  cigarette  tax, 
street  railroad  car  licenses  and  the  Russell 
license  receipts.  Other  large  items  are  the 
water  works,  $894,825;  watch,  $597,000;  fire, 
$500,000:  street  cleaning, ,  $235,000 ;  street  re- 
pairing. $120,000;  light,  $354,000;  trunk  sewer, 
$222,592.15,  and  sinking  fund,  $537,500.  (An- 
na 1  Report  of  Hoard  of  Supervisors,  1902,  p. 
507) 

The  actual  receipts  for  the  year  1902,  as  shown 
by  the  auditor's  report,  were  $7,874,056.38  and 
the  actual  expenditures  for  that  year  $8,578.- 

145.52.  This  was  in  excess  of  receipts,  which 
left  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  vear  of  $1,154,- 
682.39. 

The  ordinary  expenses,  which  included  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  with  the  items  of  general 
government,  protection  of  life,  health  and  prop- 
erty, public  service,  public  education,  public  in- 
terest and  certain  unclassified  items,  were  $5,- 
8S3.203.10.  The  extraordinary  expenses,  includ- 
ing construction,  divided  under  headings  of 
protection  of  life,  health  and  property,  public 
service,  public  education  and  public  indebtedness, 
were  $2.38* 1.69  1.9 1.  Trust  funds  including  Uni- 
versity, Firemen's  Pension,  Police  Relief  and 
Groesheck  endowments,  as  well  as  expenditures 
by  virtue  of  certain  donations  and  from  the  sale 
of  lire  and  police  l>onds.  aggregated  $305,250.51. 
The  total  expenditures  under  the  heading  of  gen- 
eral government,  which  includes  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  departments,  to-wit :  Coun- 
cil, mayor,  auditor,  treasurer,  solicitor.  Sinking 
Fund  Trustees  and  Hoard  of  Elections,  as  well  as 
the  Police,  justice  and  Superior  courts,  amounted 
to  $170,248.08.  Ordinary  expenditures  for  pro- 
tection of  life,  health  and  property,  including  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  Hoard  of  Health 
and  Hureau  of  Inspection,  aggregated  $1,121,- 

008.53.  Public  service,  including  the  Hoard  of 
Public  Service,  public  charity  and  correction, 
public  ways,  public  institutions,  public  parks  and 
public  buildings  and  lands,  aggregated  for  ordi- 
nary expenses,  $2,058.1 13.16.  The  extraordinary- 
expenses  under  this  head  aggregated  $1,470,- 
841.79,  of  which  $1,072,384.71  was  for  municipal 
water  works,  over  $200,000  for  street  paving  and 
repairing,  in  addition  to  about  $200,000  for  the 
same  purpose  classed  under  ordinary  expenses, 
and  a  little  more  than  $135,000  for  sewers,  etc., 
in  addition  to  about  $30,000  classed  under  or- 
dinary expenses.  Public  education,  including  the 
schools  and  the  University,  aggregated  to  $621,- 
528.09.  with  an  item  of  extraordinary  expendi- 
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lures  of  $15.1)70.  Under  tin-  heading  public  in- 
debtedness, as  part  of  the  extraordinary  i-x- 
|>cnditurcs,  is  the  item  of  payments  into  the  sink- 
ing fund  from  the  city  treasury  of  $885,880.12. 
The  item  of  public  interest  refers  to  the  payment 
of  interest  uj*»n  the  funded  debt,  amounting  to 
$1,867,381.58. 

The  total  assets  in  the  sinking  fund  are  given 
as  $5,162,072.05,  and  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  the  citv  as  $31,220,256.02.  making  an  excess 
of  debt  of  $26,064. 184.57.  n*  t,UM"  bonds.  $27.- 
021.452.64  are  under  the  heading  fur  general 
municipal  purposes,  $»>45-3°J  6**  lor  si>ccial^  as- 
sessments. $3,187,000  for  water  works  and  $72,- 
500  for  electric  plant.  The  fixed  assets  of  the 
city  are  valued  at  $50,863,053.08.  ( )f  this.  $30,. 
000.000  is  the  estimated  valuation  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railway  and  $10,000,000  of 
the  water  works.  The  jxarks,  including  land  and 
equipment,  are  valued  at  $2,575.01x1.  the  City 
Hall  at  $2,500,000.  wharves  at  $1,500,000.  hos- 
pitals $3oo".ooo.  Library  $250.1100.  infirmaries 
$300,000.  Work  House  and  House  of  Ket'uge 
$250,000.  and  markets  and  equipment  at  $300.- 
000.  The  University,  (  >hservatory  and  equip- 
ment  are  valued  at  Si. 230/ *  18.01.  The  fire  de- 
partment, land,  buildings  and  equipment,  St. 308.- 
085  07-  and  the  ]K>lice.  land,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment $143,000.  I  sing  these  figures  as  a  luisis 
and  subtracting  from  them  the  total  net  debts  of 
the  city  ($23,370,410.60).  leaves  a  balance  m  the 
city's  favor  of  $27,403,237.32. 

The  nq>ort  of  the  inspector  of  buildings  shows 
that  during  the  year  i<*>2  |H.rmits  for  new  huild- 
ings.  alterations  and  repairs  numbered  2.571. 
volving  an  exjicnditurc  of  $4,000,585.  Among 
these  buildings  are  many  office  and  manufactur- 
ing buildings,  three  being  of  the  fireproof  sky- 
scraper class. 

TIIK  SKWFBS 

I'ul  little  had  l«cn  done  in  the  matter  of 
providing  a  proper  system  of  sewerage  until  the 
vear  1851.  In  1828  a  committee  of  Council,  con- 
sisting of  I'.cllaun  Storer  and  Lewis  Howell, 
had  reported  to  the  Council  certain  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  authorities  of  New  York,  P  >s- 
toii.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  with  reference 
to  the  systems  in  ,|s0  m  those  cm.  s,  hut  nothing 
further  se<nis  to  have  hem  il^ne  subsequent  to 
the  report.  On  January  1;.  1X51.  1 1  Daniels 
propised  to  the  Council  investigations  on  the 
subject  of  si-w«  rs  and  public  buddings  of  Paris 
and  London  for  a  com}*  iwati'  >n  at  the  rate  of 
$2,000  a  \e.ir.  but  his  proposition  was  rejected 
During  the  following  month  another  proposition 


was  made  by  It.  Ilazari,  which  was  laid  on  the 
table.  On  Slarch  5.  1831.  T.  K.  Scovvdcn.  the 
engineer  of  the  water  works,  who  was  about 
to  visit  the  W  orld's  l  air  at  Paris,  offered  to  in- 
vestigate the  siiiqcct  of  sewerage  in  London. 
Paris  and  other  cities  and  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  city  civil  engineer  and  the  grade  com- 
mittee of  the  I  ouncil,  was  appointed  to  prepare 
specifications, 

Mr.  Scow  den  finally  presented  an  elaborate  re 
port,  accompanied  by  inanv  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, t  in  J ul>  13.  1853.  the  city  civil  engineer 
made  a  t.  q •<  graphical  survey  of  the  city  with 
a  view  to  provide  for  thorough  drainage  and 
sewerage  of  the  city.  I  his  was  made  and  a  very 
complete  rc|M>rl  returned.  It  was  not  until 
<  ictober  2,  1803.  that  a  resolution  was  adopted 
m  accordance  with  an  act  of  April  14.  18O1,  pro- 
viding for  a  thorough  and  complete  system  of 
sewerage  <  )n  April  1.  1804,  a  resolution  of  the 
Council  established  the  first  sewerage  division 
embracing  the  lower  part  of  the  city  south  of 
Sixth  street  and  between  bgglcston  avenue  and 
Sixth  street  and  the  following  year  the  improve- 
ment of  this  division  commenced  with  the  sewer- 
ing of  Walnut  street  and  its  laterals  There 
were  at  that  time  sewers  in  Sycamore,  Main. 
Walnut  and  Vine  streets  from  the  river  to  Pearl 
street,  m  Race.  l"!m  and  Plum  to  Water  street, 
tin  Deer  creek  sewer  with  its  laterals.  Court 
street.  Svcamore.  Main  ami  Ninth  streets  in  the 
I'.ist  l.nd.  In  the  Wist  bind  was  the  laurel 
allev  and  Sloo  street  sewer,  the  Wade  street 
sewer  with  its  extension  through  Crccii  anil 
Henry  streets,  the  Clark  street  sewer,  the  Belts 
and  the  14th  street  sewer  and  the  Harrison  ave- 
nue sewer  from  I'.ogcii  strut  west. 

l'.y  1800  tlurc  were  20  miles  of  sewers  in  the 
city.  The  I'.o.ird  of  Commissioners  of  Scwcm 
cr  ated  in  accordance  with  the  code  of  18*10 
began  operations  a  vear  later,  and  in  a  short 
time  17  miles  of  «, -veers  were  laid.  In  1872  the 
great  I'ggli-sion  avenue  sewer  was  constructed 
at  a  lost  of  over  $500,1x10.  and  altout  the  same 
time  was  built  the  McLean  avenue  sewer.  At 
the  end  of  that  year  there  wire  33  miles  of 
sewers  in  the  citv.  Lick  Run  wver  was  built 
in  18**1  01  and  P.adgcliv  Run  sewer  came  in 
iSswV  The  building  of  sewi  rs  has  continued 
i-ach  v«ar.  until  at  the  end  of  11*13  the  total 
eitv  sewtrs  constructed  aggregated  aliout  240 
nules  in  extent 

Till  ,-TllKl.TS, 

In  I>*i2  the  total  num1»er  of  miles  of  avennrv 
stnets  and  alleys  in  the  citv  was  040110;  of  these 
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390.1/)  were  improved-  The  greatest  number  of 
miles  was  included  under  classification  of  mac- 
adamized avenues,  etc. ;  of  these  there  were 
1 03.5  miles.  Boulevards  covered  65.4  miles, 
granite  47.5  miles,  brick  45  miles,  asphalt  26.5 
and  limestone  8  miles  of  avenues,  streets  and 
alleys.  There  were  also  31  miles  of  macadamized 
roads  and  four  miles  of  graveled  roads.  The 
total  number  of  miles  of  brick  sidewalks  in  the 
city  aggregated  400.57,  artificial  stone  187.63 
and  plank  138/17.  The  miles  of  gas  mains  in 
operation  were  387.3  ^. 

THE  COVER NMKNT  ItfU.niNC  AND  ITS  OCCl'- 
I'ANTS. 

The  old  Government  Building  and  the  land 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Vine  were  sold 
March  24,  1874.  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  sum  of  $100,000.  The  building,  at  that 
time  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  city,  was  donated  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Art  Museum  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  being  reerectcd  in  Eden  Park.  Reuben 
R.  Springer  and  David  Sinton  offered  to  do- 
nate the  necessary  funds.  The  project  was  found 
to  be  impracticable  and  was  abandoned.  The 
postmasters  who  occupied  the  building  were 
fames  J.  Faran.  succeeded  in  1859  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Vattier,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1861  by 
John  C.  Baum.  In  1864  Fred  J,  Mayer  be- 
came postmaster  and  served  two  years.  The 
next  |v>stmaster  was  W.  H.  H.  Taylor  and  after 
him  Calvin  W.  Thomas.  In  1869  Thomas  H. 
Fould<  became  postmaster  and  served  five  years. 
Mis  successor  was  Gustav  R.  Wahle.  appointed 
in  1874.  John  P.  Loge  succeeded  him  in  1878. 
to  be  succeeded  in  turn  four  years  later  by  Smith 


A.  Whitfield.  It  was  during  Whitfield's  admin- 
istration that  the  Post  Office  was  removed  to 
the  Government  Building  on  Fifth  street,  be- 
tween Main  and  Walnut.  The  ground  for  this 
building,  purchased  in  1873,  cost  $096,712  and 
the  building  itself,  which  occupied  it  years  in 
building,  cost  $4,553,288.  It  is  built  of  Maine 
and  Missouri  granite,  five  stories  high  with  base- 
ment and  sub-basement,  with  a  frontage  of  398 
feet  and  a  depth  of  192.6  feet.  It  is  supiioscd 
to  be  absolutely  fireproof. 

The  Post  Office  is  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
successor  to  Mr.  Whitfield  in  the  Post  Office 
was  John  C.  Riley,  who  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  in  April,  1886.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Zumstein,  the  appointee  of  Pres- 
ident Harrison.  Charles  Edgar  Brown  was  his 
successor  ami  gave  way  in  turn  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  to  the  present  incumbent,  Capt.  E. 
R.  M  on  fort. 

The  post  office  inspector  in  charge  of  this  di- 
vision, which  includes  Ohio.  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky, is  W.  J.  Vickery. 

The  United  States  courts  are  also  located  in 
this  building,  occupying  the  third  floor.  The 
personnel  of  the  courts  lias  been  given. 

The  building  also  contains  the  offices  of  Amor 
Smith,  Jr.,  surveyor  of  customs  and  custodian; 
C.  A.  Boswortb.  assistant  United  States  Treas- 
urer; Bemhard  Bettmann,  collector  of  internal 
revenue;  George  H.  Kolker.  United  States  ap- 
praiser; Maj.  E.  H.  Ruffner  and  Col.  G.  J.  Ly- 
deeker.  United  States  engineers ;  O.  T.  I  lollo- 
way.  superintendent  railway  mail  service ;  S.  S. 
Bassler,  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau ;  Michael  P.  Bolan,  secret  service  agent ; 
and  numerous  other  government  officials. 
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CINCINNATI  OF  RECENT  DAYS 

The  Census  ok  1880  — The  Convention  ok  1880  — The  Floods  ok  1883  and  1884  — The  Riots 
uk  1884  — The  Committee  ok  One  Hundred  -  The  Railroad  Laimjr  Riots  —  The  Owkn 
Law  —  Centennial  Year  —  The  Census  op  1890  —  The  A.  R.  U.  Strike — The  Street 
Car  Routes  —  Thr  Inclined  Planes  —  The  Hilltop  Resorts  — The  Spanish  War  —  Thf 
G.  A.  R.  Encampment  The  Jubilee  Saenokrkest  —  Thk  Fall  Festivals— New  Buildings 
-  The  Census  ok  1900  —  The  Industries  ok  1902. 


Till:  CENSIS  OF  |H8o. 

Thf  population  of  Cincinnati  according  to 
the  census  of  1880  was  255.130,  Jul  increase  of 
almost  40.CJOO  for  the  10  years.  The  taxable 
value  of  real  estate  was  $120,950,980,  an  increase 
of  $51,220,408  over  the  valuation  of  1870,  or  if 
comparison  be  made  with  the  revised  list  of 
1871  of  the  Decennial  Hoard  of  Equalization  an 
increase  of  $0,529,007.  The  value  of  personally, 
as  a  result  of  the  return  to  a  hard  money  basis 
and  the  depreciation  in  prices,  continued  to  de- 
cline. The  levy  of  1880  was  011  a  valuation  of 
$37, 578.170.  a  decrease  of  about  one-third  of  the 
valuation  of  10  years  before. 

The  most  significant  event  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  decade  was  the  passage  of  the  first 
through  train  over  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail- 
way from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga,  which  oc- 
curred on  March  8th.  The  completion  of  the 
road  was  celebrated  by  the  wonderful  Southern 
Railway  f'.anquct  given  to  Southerners 
at  Music  Hall  March  17th.  A  panic  in  Music 
Hall  in  February,  which  occurred  during  the 
performance  of  a  magician,  resulted  in  the  tramp- 
ling and  serious  in  jury  of  15  women  and  children. 
In  June  the  affairs  of  the  old  street  railroad 
company  were  wound  up  and  the  new  street  rail- 
road company  took  charge  of  the  street  railroads 
of  the  city.  During  this  year  the  Hell  and  F.di- 
son    telephone    exchanges    were  consolidated. 


During  this  mouth  as  well,  the  two  evening 
newspapers,  the  limes  and  the  Star  consolidated 
under  the  name. of  the  Times-Star.  In  Septem- 
ber. Charles  \V.  West  proposed  to  contribute  the 
sum  of  $150,000  to  the  founding  of  an  art  mu- 
seum UJHM1  conditions  which  were  finally  com- 
plied with  and  on  October  91I1  it  was  announced 
that  the  necessary  sum  amounting  to  over  $200.- 
000  had  lieen  raised. 

TIIK  CONVENTION  OK  l88o. 

Cincinnati  was  once  more  honored  by  a  mi 
tional  convention  in  the  year  1880,  when  die 
Democratic  party  selected  its  candidates  in  this 
city.    The  principal  question  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  tin-  convention  was  the  probability  of  the 
candidacy  of  Governor  Tilden.    Tammany  op 
posed  him  bitterly  and  besides  it  was  thought 
that  his  patriotic  acquiescence  in  the  results  of 
the  canvass  of  1876  might  injure  his  candidao. 
His  name  was  therefore  withdrawn  before  the 
convention  met  and  the  contest  narrowed  down 
to  den.  Winfield  S.  Hancock  and  Samuel  J 
Randall  of  Pennsylvania,  supposed  to  Ik-  Tilden 's 
choice.    There  was  hesitation  at  the  start  how 
ever  and  Randall's  name  was  not  presented  until 
the  second  ballot,  when  it  was  too  late  to  stop  the 
movement  towards  Hancock.     This  convention 
was  treated  to  a  fine  display  of  oratory  and  the 
speech  of  Daniel  Dougherty  presenting  the  name 
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of  Hancock  to  the  convention  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  class.  It  is  said  that  he 
(li< I  not  prepare  it  until  within  a  few  moments 
before  he  was  selected  to  present  the  name.  On 
the  lirM  billot  the  candidates  who  received  votes 
were:  \V infield  S.  Hancock  of  Pennsylvania 
I  171  I.  Thomas  I'.  Bayard  of  Delaware  (  t.S.V/-'). 
Ilenrv  R.  Pavnc  of  Ohio  (Si),  Allen  G.  Thur- 
man  of  Ohio'  ((xS.1 ),  Stephen  J.  Field  of  Cali- 
fornia (f>5).  William  R.  Morrison  of  Illinois 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana  <  50"  ). 
Samuel  J.  Tildeu  of  New  York  (38),  Horatio 
Seymour  of  Xew  York  (8)  and  three  scattering. 
When  Randall's  name  was  presented  on  the  sec- 
ond ballot,  he  received  1281..  votes  but  Han- 
cock had  already  advanced  to  320  and  it  was 
apparent  that  the  contest  was  over.  Delegations 
began  to  change  their  votes  and  as  a  result  Han- 
cock received  705.  Hendricks  30.  Bayard  2  and 
Tildcn  t.  William  H.  Fnglish  of  Indiana  was 
nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  against  Mayor 
Richard  M.  I'.ishop'of  Cincinnati. 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  of  this  year 
were  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  the  Irish  agitator. 
Gen.  Benjamin  1*'.  Butler  and  Roscoc  Conkling. 
The  deaths  of  the  year  included  those  of  ex- 
Ma  vor  Robert  M.  Moore.  John  Short  the  mil- 
lionaire. George  M.  Herancourt  the  oldest 
brewer  in  the  citv,  William  M.  Com.  Thomas 
I.eP.outillitr.  Dr.  P.  ]'..  Aydeloll.  I'hiiip  Hiukle. 
I*.  D.  Mansfield.  Peter  Zinn  and  Oliver  Perin. 

Farly  in  the  year  1881  a  company  of  Cincin- 
nati capitalists  was  formeil  to  introduce  the  elec- 
tric light,  and  nightly  a  specimen  of  this  light 
(lashed  from  the  front  of  the  Commercial  office. 
( Hher  important  events  of  the  year  were  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Asswiation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  the  preliminary 
steps  for  the  building  of  the  Central  Union 
Depot.  The  new  Little  Miami  depot  was  com- 
pleted during  this  year.  Mrs.  .Trollope's  Bazaar 
on  the  site  of  the  southwest  blockhouse  of  Fort 
Washington  was  torn  down  in  February  to  make 
way  for  the  Lorraine  tlat  building.  An  oj>cra 
festival  at  Music  Hall  held  in  February  of  this 
year  presented  a  number  of  operas  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.  The  Metropolitan  National  Rank, 
the  Security  Insurance  Company,  the  Union  Na- 
tional Hank  and  the  Fxchaiigc  National  Rank 
were  added  to  the  financial  institutions  of  the 
city  at  this  time.  The  Oueen  City  National  Rank 
came  the  next  year.  This  latter  year  was  also 
remarkable  for  a  notable  religious  revival.  The 
Reverend  "Bov  Preacher"  Harrison  held  daily 
meetings  for  three  months  and  succeeded  it  is 
said  in  making  nearly  3,000  converts. 


The  death  of  Dr.  J.  I..  Yalticr.  which  occurred 
January  13.  1KX1 ,  renewed  the  interest  in  the 
List  Man  Chili,  of  which  he  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor. Dr.  Yalticr  for  many  years  was  a  most 
prominent  and  useful  citizen. 

In  1SS2  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  Sunday 
closing  agitation,  as  a  result  of  which  a  well 
known  citizen  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the 
Work  House.  The  sentence  was  suspended  upon 
the  promise  to  obey  the  law.  <  me  or  two  Sun- 
days in  the  early  part  of  May  were  noteworthy 
for  the  fact  that  the  saloons  were  practically 
closed  throughout  the  city.  The  agitation,  how- 
ever, soon  pas-ed  by  and  matters  once  more  took 
their  usual  course. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Pond  bill 
which  was  afterwards  declared  unconstitutional 
the  Democrats  carried  the  spring  election. 

During  this  year  were  held  the  National  For- 
estry Congress  and  the  nut-ting  of  the  American 
l  ibrary  Association,  which  were  attended  by 
many  prominent  men  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

A  noteworthy  event  was  the  dinner  held  on 
April  26th  of  this  year  in  honor  of  Col.  George 
Ward  Nichols.  There  was  also  a  farewell  dinner 
in  May  to  Judge  Alphonso  Taft.  who  had  been 
appointed  U  S.  Minister  to  Austria.  Rufus 
King  presided  at  both  of  these  dinners. 

The  year  1SS3  was  a  great  Hood  year  and  the 
river  in  February  passed  the  high  water  mark 
and  made  a  record  which  surpassed  all  previous 
ones  and  was  itself  surpassed  a  year  later. 

tiii:  i-i.oons  oi'  18S3  anij  1884. 

The  ( >hio  River  from  the  day  of  its  earliest 
recorded  history  has  l>ccn  subject  to  rapid  rises 
which  cover  at  times  large  parts  of  its  valley. 
Die  very  character  of  its  formation  contributes 
to  this  result.  Its  sources  and  feeders,  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela  with  their  tributaries 
the  Gnat  River,  the  Youghiogheiiy  and  numer- 
ous oilier  streams  of  less  importance,  are  said  to 
drain  a  territory  of  20.000  square  miles.  A  large 
part  of  this  territory  is  a  mountainous  country, 
which  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter  is  cov- 
ered by  snow.  When  the  spring  thaws  conic,  the 
melting  snows  and  the  early  spring  rains  sweep 
an  immense  volume  of  water  into  the  channel 
of  the  Ohio  with  most  disastrous  results.  The 
improvement  of  the  river  within  historic  times 
has  hail  a  tendency  to  narrow  its  channel  so  that 
one  w  riter  calls  it  simply  a  canal  bed.  This  nar- 
rowing of  the  channel  has  made  the  river  more 
than  ever  of  insufficient  capacity  to  respond  to 
the  sudden  demands  made  upon  it  in  the  spring. 
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From  this  cause  it  has  come  to  pass  that  each 
year  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  the  mat- 
ter of  floods  in  the  Ohio  is  one  of  anxious  in- 
quiry. 

Cincinnati  is  so  located  as  to  feel  very  serious- 
ly the  effects  of  any  sudden  rising  of  the  waters. 
The  front  of  the  city  along  the  river  has  in  the 
course  of  time  been  smoothed  down  so  as  to 
form  a  gradual  descent  but  towards  the  west 
and  about  the  mouth  of  Mill  creek  the  land  lies 
so  low  as  to  permit  the  back  water  from  the 
Ohio  to  extend  miles  up  into  the  inhabited  ter- 
ritory, at  times  cutting  the  city  in  two  and  fre- 
quently stopping  railroad  traffic  which  comes 
down  this  valley. 

The  great  floods  have  been  referred  to  from 
time  to  time  in  the  course  of  this  book  but  the 
floods  of  1883  and  1884  so  far  surpassed  in  their 
magnitude  and  consequence  all  those  that  had 
preceded  them  as  to  make  them  the  occasion  of 
special  consideration  and  of  comparison  with 
their  predecessors. 

The  Indians  had  many  traditions  with  regard 
to  the  Ohio  waters.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  June.  1773,  the  McAfee  brothers  in  their  jour- 
neying* down  the  ( >hio  in  search  of  a  settlement 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kicking  found  the 
river  at  that  point  full  from  bluff  to  bluff.  Ig- 
norant of  the  unusual  character  of  this  rise  they 
ahandoned  the  projected  site  of  their  settlement 
and  finally  went  to  Kentucky  where  they  became 
very  distinguished  pioneers.  Tradition  has  it 
that  the  flood  at  this  time  was  12  feet  higher 
than  the  floods  of  1832  and  1847  which  would 
have  made  it  three  feet  higher  than  the  great 
one  of  1884  but  this  is  not  generally  accepted  as 
true.  Tlie  Indians  measured  this  flood  by  a 
mark  on  a  tree  which  stood  below  the  subse- 
quent site  of  Fort  Washington. 

Tlie  winter  of  the  settlement  of  the  Miami 
country  was  remarkable  for  its  great  floods. 
Judge  Symmcs,  it  will  Ik*  remembered,  spoke  of 
the  high  waters,  higher  than  at  any  date  since 
1 773.  "being  several  feet  higher  than  hat!  been 
known  since  the  white  people  introduced  them- 
selves into  Kentucky."  At  Columbia  he  found 
the  place  under  water  with  but  one  house  pro- 
jecting above  the  floods.  The  soldiers  had  been 
driven  into  the  lofts  of  their  blockhouse  from 
which  they  had  to  be  taken  in  boats 

In  1702  came  another  flood  which  flooded  the 
entire  bottom  to  the  average  depth  ot  five  feet 
and  drove  mam  of  the  inhabitants  from  their 
houses.  In  March  of  the  following  year  the  plain 
below  the  Hill  was  again  inundated  and  in  the 


same  month  12  years  later  a  freshet  in  the  Ohio 
swept  away  houses,  stock  and  property  of  all 
kinds  on  the  lower  levels  of  the  city. 

The  flood  of  1 832,  however,  was  the  one 
which  established  the  first  authentic  record.  This 
vear  was  also  a  year  of  flood,  fire  and  disease. 
The  flood  itself  lias  l>een  described  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  work.  The  river  this  year  reached 
the  height  of  04  feet  3  inches  on  February  i8lh. 
The  next  flood  of  consequence  was  that  of  De- 
cember 17,  1847.  when  the  water  was  03  feet 
7  inches  high.  The  river  stage  did  not  pass 
(10  feet  again  until  February  5,  1883.  when  it 
went  as  high  as  f/>  feet  4  inches,  at  that  time  the 
highest  record  of  which  any  authoritative  account 
had  been  preserved.  As  the  annual  high  stage 
of  water  had  declined  from  year  to  year  since 
1832,  it  was  thought  that  the  day  for  the  serious 
disasters  for  floods  had  passed  by,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  1883  completely  shattered  this  belief. 

In  1883  long  continued  rains  had  swollen  the 
streams  above  and  this  caused  the  waters  of  the 
( )hio  to  rise  slowly  from  day  to  day  until,  a  lit- 
tle after  noon  on  February  12th,  the  high  water 
mark  of  1847  was  reached  and  at  11  o'clock  that 
same  night  that  of  1832  was  passed  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  cessation  of  flood.  Many  citi- 
zens had  rested  secure  in  the  belief  that  the  record 
could  not  be  broken  but  this  sense  of  security 
soon  gave  way  to  serious  alarm.  I'pon  the  sug- 
gestion of  Melville  F.  Ingalls.  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  organized  a  Relief  Committee  of  15 
which  was  subsequently  increased  to  20  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  assist  the  sufferers  and 
divert  as  far  as  possible  serious  results.  The  rise 
of  the  waters  stopped  the  pumping  engines  of 
the  water  works,  but  fortunately  sufficient  water 
remained  in  the  reservoirs  to  supply  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  city.  The  gas  works,  too. 
were  submerged  and  the  cil  v  was  without  its  cus- 
tomary light.  Lamps  and  candles  could  not  be 
j  obtained  at  once  as  the  demand  was  unpreec- 
,  dented.  More  than  1.51x1  business  houses  and 
many  homes  were  under  water  in  Cincinnati, 
which  caused  2.400  people  to  be  thrown  entirely 
•  upon  the  charitable  aid  of  the  citizens  for  sup- 
1  |>ort.  In  Covington  350  houses  and  in  Xewjjort 
about  2.100  and  in  Dayton  and  Bellcvuc  (  Ken- 
tucky )  400  bouses  were  under  water.  Tlie  rise 
j  continued  through  the  day  of  February  14th  and 
I  until  between  four  and  five  o'clock  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  when  the  water  stopped  at  the 
height  of  C/i  feet  4  inches.  Two  hours  later  it 
began  to  recede  and  fell  over  a  foot  during  the 
day.     P.y  noon  of  the  24th  the  waters  had  re- 
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sumctl  their  normal  position.  This  it  was  thought 
would  be  the  record  year  for  many  years  to  come 
so  far  as  floods  were  concerned  but  unfortunately 
it  but  gave  the  city  a  taste  nf  the  disasters  to  be 
repeated  on  almost  exactly  the  same  days  of  the 
following  year. 

The  flood  of  1884  was  made  the  occasion  of 
special  investigations  and  R.  H.  Stevenson  in 
his  rejx>rt  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
sidered it  from  all  points  of  view.  The  causes 
which  produced  it  he  divided  into  geographical, 
topographical  and  meteorological.  The  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  have  already  been 
referred  to.  The  meteorological  causes  began  on 
December  14,  1883.  with  the  first  fall  of  snow 
in  the  <  )hio  Valley.  This  was  less  than  one  inch 
at  Cincinnati  where  the  stage  of  water  was  10 
feet  7  inches,  a  point  to  which  it  did  not  again 
decline  for  more  than  six  months.  Rainfalls  and 
light  snows  on  the  15th,  16th,  18th  and  19th, 
followed  by  a  heavier  one  on  the  201  h  and  one 
of  12  hours  in  length  on  the  22nd.  measuring 
6V4  inches  in  depth,  and  sleet  and  rain  on  the 
23rd.  equaling  a  rainfall  of  2.57  inches,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  cold  snap  with  ice  on  the 
24th  and  light  rain  on  the  27th  and  again  on  the 
30th  and  31st.  produced  an  aggregate  of  snow, 
sleet  and  rain  during  that  month  which  reduced 
to  rainfall  amounted  to  5.01  inches.  The  high- 
est stage  of  the  river  during  the  month  was 
491/.  feet  on  the  28th.  when  it  began  to  de- 
cline. Tins  in  itself  as  compared  with  other 
years  was  high  water.  The  first  two  weeks  of 
January  were  cold,  with  frequent  light  snows. 
On  the  14th  a  heavy  snowfall  set  in  in  the  even- 
ing and  continued  throughout  the  following  day. 
On  the  19th  there  was  another  fall  of  snow.  This 
alternated  with  sleet  and  rain  and  with  a  tempera- 
ture varying  for  the  last  five  days  from  zero 
to  6o°  above.  The  river  had  fallen  from  49!  j 
feet  to  15  feet  5  inches  on  January  13th,  had  then 
risen  to  24  feet  1  inch  on  the  19th,  falling  to  15 
feet  9  inches  on  the  29th  and  again  rising  to  31 
feet  3  inches  on  the  31st,  when  the  flood  of  1884 
may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Much  of  the  previ- 
ous fall,  varving  from  18  inches  to  four  feet  of 
solidified  snow,  was  packed  on  the  hills,  mount- 
ains and  valleys  of  the  Ohio.  Ten  inches  of 
snow  had  fallen  at  Cincinnati  during  the  month 
of  January  and  the  rainfall  had  been  2.31 
inches  and  the  total  snow  reduced  to  rainfall  was 
2.2  inches.  During  the  closing  days  of  January 
the  temperature  along  the  river  rose  a  little  but 
this  was  not  the  case  in  the  mountains,  extending 
for  too  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river.    On  the 


29th  there  was  a  general  rainfall  over  the 
southern  half  of  the  watershed  hut  this  did  not 
affect  the  Allegheny  drainage.  The  Mononga- 
hela  continued  to  rise  and  all  the  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio  below  poured  out  floods  of  water 
from  such  parts  of  their  courses  as  had  been 
affected  by  the  wanner  temperature.  The  tem- 
perature at  Cincinnati  on  January  31st  was  590. 
The  ice  of  the  Youghioghenv  was  on  that  day 
broken  up  and  piled  up  in  its  own  bed,  passing 
into  the  Monongahcla  below  on  the  5th.  About 
•the  same  time  rises  took  place  in  the  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio  and  at  Cincinnati  the  river 
rose  \2Vi  feet  from  local  causes,  that  is  the 
waters  of  the  Little  Miami  and  the  smaller 
streams  on  Us  south  side.  The  weather  turned 
cold  on  the  last  day  of  January  and  fell  300 
during  the  night  but  the  rivers  above  continued 
to  rise  very  rapidly  and  more  slowly  at  Cin- 
cinnati. The  rise  at  Cincinnati  during  24  hours 
ending  at  six  P.  M„  February  1st.  was  7  feet 
10  inches,  at  which  time  the  stage  of  the  river 
was  40  feet  $y.  inches.  The  river  rose  steadily 
and  rapidly  at  Cincinnati  and  entered  the  build- 

|  ings  at  the  foot  of  Main  and  Walnut  streets  on 

1  the  morning  of  the  2nd  and  those  at  the  foot 
of  R  road  way  during  the  day.    At  seven  A.  M. 

1  on  the  4th  the  stage  was  49  feet  11 V2  inches. 
There  was  a  drop  of  about  an  inch,  but  in  the 
afternoon  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  brought  in  much 

,  of  the  solidified  snow  and  a  rise  set  in  which 
did  not  cease  until  noon  of  the  14th,  "when  it 
culminated  in  the  highest  stage  of  water  at  the 
month  of  the  Licking  River  that  had  ever  been 
seen  at  that  point  by  an  enlightened  people." 
There  was  a  rainfall  on  the  4th  of  1.35  inches, 
when  the  temperature  had  crept  up  to  620,  which 
produced  a  dense  fog.  so  dense  that  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  artificial  light  was  needed 
in  all  the  buildings  south  of  Third  street.  Stars 
appeared  at  midnight  but  the  river  continued  to 
rise  nearly  two  inches  an  hour  and  at  daylight 
all  the  buildings  fronting  the  river  between 
the  Suspension  Rridge  and  Main  street  and  from 
Rroadwav  to  Ludlow  had  been  reached  by  the 
water.  Rv  February  5th  the  conditions  were 
such  that  those  who  had  been  ohservers  of  the 
river  began  to  suspect  the  oncoming  danger, 
but  the  public  at  large  were  but  little  excited  bv 
the  matter.  All  the  bottoms  were  covered  with 
water  and  Lawrcnceburg  and  Aurora.  Indiana, 
were  partly  submerged.  Alarm  began  to  be  felt 
for  the  levees  in  front  of  those  towns.    The  rain 

1  fell  all  dav  on  the  5th  so  that  more  rain  fell  on 
the  4th  and  up  to  2:30  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
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51I1  than  during  tin-  entire  four  days  preceding 
lln-  same  stage  <>l  water  the  year  before.  The 
water  was  20  feet  '  _•  inch  higher  than  at  the 
same  lime  the  year  In-fore  am!  its  height  had  Ikcii 
exceeded  hut  nine  times  Ik- fore  in  the  history  of 
tlie  river. 

News  from  all  directions  showed  a  rapid  rise 
of  the  tributaries.  'I  he  Licking  was  going  up  \ 
1 J  inches  an  hour  at  Cvnthiana,  the  Ohio  was 
rising  at  Portsmouth  and  the  same  news  came 
from  the  Pig  Sandy,  the  New.  the  Kanawha,  the 
Muskingum.  Yottghioglu  ny .  Mouongahela  and 
Allegheny.  All  were  rising  ami  rain  was  still 
falling.  The  Kentucky  River.  too,  was  an  im- 
portant factor,  hecaiise  In  |H>uruig  its  great 
volume  into  the  (  )hio  it  arrtsts  the  passing  >  (T 
of  the  water.-,  from  above.  On  I'cbruary  oth 
the  levee  gave  vvav  at  I  awreiict burg  and  the 
citizens  of  that  town  called  upon  Cincinnati  for 
relief. 

A  meeting  of  tin-  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  called  and  a  relief  committee  of  15  mem- 
bers, subsequently  increaseil  by  I more 
names,  was  appointed  by  Chairman  Henry  C. 
Cmer.  Subscriptions  wen-  called  for  and  the 
Chamber  by  a  uuatiiii>on>  vote  appropriated 
$5.1  «*>  to  a  fund.  S.  I".  Dana  iv.is  chosen 
treasurer  and  Sidney  I  >.  Maxwell,  secretary, 
and  an  executive  committee  of  six  members 
was  appointed  to  cooperate.  Puddings  were 
secured  for  the  storage  of  provisions  and 
incisures  adopted  for  the  relief  of  sufferers. 
\l  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  requesting  the  Legislature 
to  authorize  the  cily  comptroller  "to  borrow- 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Rt  lief  Committee  of  the  Common  Council  to 
be  used  lor  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  dis 
tressed  and  protecting  lib-  and  property  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  great  Hood."  As  a 
result  of  this  a  committee  of  15  consisting  of 
the  mayor  as  chairman  and  seven  members 
fr«.m  each  of  the  representative  bodies  was 
appointed,  who  reported  to  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  |  Yb- 
ruarv  7th  and  was  thereupon  incorporated 
with  that  committee,  thenceforth  known  as 
"The  Relief  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Common  Council  of  Cincin- 
nati." 

Strangely  enough  there  was  a  time  on  the 
71I1  when  bv  reason  of  a  little  fall  in  the  tern-  \ 
perattire  and  the  fact  that  the  river  c.iine  to  a 


stand  for  a  little  while  at  <>t  feet  «>' .  inches 
the  impression  prevailed  that  the  measures 
for  relief  s,\  promptly  adopted  would  not  he 
needed.  W  ater  had  covered  Scornd  street  at 
Vine,  Walnut  ami  Main  streets.  It  was  two 
feet  deep  at  Third  and  Wood  streets  and  ex 
tended  above  Second  on  Sycamore  and 
I Iroadvva v.  Communication  with  the  Suspen- 
sion Pridgc  was  cut  otf  except  by  boats.  \t 
noon  on  the  Sth  the  water  reached  <•_■  feet  • 
inches  and  submerged  the  Cincinnati  gas 
works  cutting  «'tT  the  supply.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chamber  of  Comtuetcc  began 
povtmg  half-hour  bulletins  of  the  stage  of  tlie 
i'  1  \  v  r  at  Cincinnati  and  organized  a  >\-ti-m  ot 
reports  bv  telegraph  from  all  points  on  the 
<  Olio  and  the  doors  of  the  Chamber  wen 
thrown  open  throughout  the  J4  hours  so  that 
all  could  be  informed  as  to  the  situation.  At 
nme  o'clock  on  the  <)th  the  high  water  mark 
of  1S.47  was  passed  and  by  midnight  that  of 
iS?j  was  reached.  The  Covington  gas  works 
wen-  cut  oH",  S.000  people  were  homeless  and 
111  all  the  villages  along  the  river  the  people 
were  suffering  for  f.Nid.  I'p  the  river  at  point 
after  point  the  record  of  the  previous  war 
was  passed  on  the  loth.  I  his  event  happened 
in  t  imninatt  at  12:45  ""  'be  •  veiling  of  Icb- 
ntarv  nth  (  tn  the  night  id  the  Uth  a  win.! 
slot  111  from  the  south  overthrew  many  hoii-es 
whose  foundations  had  been  undermined  bv 
the  current, 

I'.v  the  I  o|,  a  decided  cold  wave  set  ill 
throughout  the  <  'bio  Valley,  which  seemed  I" 
indicate  the  approach  of  the  cli.-iax.  Tin 
tributaries  above  began  to  fall  and  with  the 
temperature  at  Cincinnati  rapidly  falling  to 
1  -'  below  freezing  point,  the  end  of  the  rise 
came  on  February   14th  at  1    o'clock  at  which 

time  the  water  st  |  at  71  feet  and  '•  ;  <-f  an 

inch.  At  the  end  of  minutes  r,  fall  of  .-» 
quarter  of  an  inch  was  reported,  lo  the  en- 
thusiastic joy  of  the  citizens  and  ihe  whole 

naiii.n      I -'or  live  hours  the  water  st  I  and 

'li.n  the  gradual  decline  at  the  rate  of  a  qnar 
ter  of  an  inch  per  hour  set  111  and  continued 
steadily    until   by    the   end   of    I  Ybruary  the 
stage  of  the  water  was  ..5  It  et  (■  inches 

While  the  water  was  at  its  highest  stage, 
permanent  high  water  marks  ware  established 
at  varmiw  pom's  alnui!  the  Public  Landing 
and  els,  u  |M-re  and  from  these  it  w  as  ,uIim 
querith  ascertained  that  the  height  of  the  |1o»n| 
above  that  ol  tin  prt  v  ions  year  was  4  feet  S  >4 
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niches  and  above  that  of  Fcbt uary,  iX%\>,  6  feet 
<j\,  inches  atul  above  that  of  1X47,  J  feet  5^4 
inches.  The  total  rainfall  was  -.03  inches,  of 
which  o.Sj  inches  fell  in  lite  first  14  days  of 
February.  As  the  mercury  had  been  below 
freezing  f-  r  some  time,  the  waters  as  they  re- 
ceded ieft  marks  of  ice  recalling  the  canopies 
on  the  trees  Men  by  Symmcs  at  North  1'end 
almost  100  wars  before,  livery  street  in  Pen- 
dleton had  been  reached  by  the  water  and  the 
frozen  line  of  the  llood  extended  up  Deer 
creek  to  the  foot  of  the  Highland  House  In- 
cline. L'p  Mill  creek  valley  it  extended  east- 
wardly  until  il  covered  all  of  Lincoln  I'ark 
and  reached  Ray-miller  street  at  (.'lark.  (In 
(  olerain  |>ike  at  Hamilton  the  water  was  four 
feet  deep.  (  >n  Race,  Vine.  W  alnut.  Main  and 
Sycamore  the  ice  was  north  of  Pearl  street 
and  on  the  north  side  of  Lower  Market  as 
.  far  as  I!  road  way  the  first  Hours  of  the  build- 
ings were  covered  with  water.  At  the  south- 
west corner  of  Fourth  and  Mill  the  waters  of 
Mill  creek  and  the  <  >hio  met  and  extended 
above  l.otijjworlh  on  Hoadly,  and  on  Sixtli 
•covered  part  of  the  railroad  tracks  running 
out  of  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  cv  Dayton 
station.  At  F.ighth  street  the  water  came 
east  as  far  as  Harriet.  The  Mill  creek  bot- 
tom was  covered  that  the  largest  steam- 
boats could  have  passed  over  Fighlh  street 
and  advanced  up  the  valley  to  Cuuuninsville. 
<  >nc-ha!f  the  city  of  Newport  was  covered 
with  water  which  stood  several  feel  deep  over 
the  bridge  connecting  that  town  with  Cov- 
ington. 

Railroad  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  as  well  as  water  and  gas.  was  practi- 
cally cut  olT  from  the  city.  There  was  not  a 
railroad  track  entering  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
that  was  n<>t  submerged  at  some  point  except 
that  of  the  Northern  Kail  way  coming  to  the 
depot  on  Court  street.  Thc"ohio&  Missis- 
sippi Railroad  carried  its  passengers  to  places 
between  Cincinnati  and  Aurora  by  boat  and 
railroad  traffic  ami  steamboat  business  and  in 
fact  commerce  and  business  of  all  sorts  was 
practically  suspended. 

On  the  morning  of  February  15th.  after  the 
waters  had  begun  to  recede,  the  buildings  at 
Nos.  i_>3  and  Hast  I 'earl  street  collapsed 
and  10  persons  were  killed  and  a  number  in- 
jured. These  were  occupants  who  had  been 
•  hi ven  to  the  upper  Hoots.  Some  were  crushed 
to  death  and  others  drowned. 
60 


Almost  as  impressive  as  the  floo«|  itself  was 
the  uprising  of  the  citizens  both  of  the  city 
and  of  the  nation  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers. 
Relief  measures  by  the  committee  included  a 
careful  patrolling  of  the  Hooded  district.  Soon 
a  Heel  of  innumerable  boats  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  W.  1'.  Walker,  Jr..  as  admiral 
of  the  lleet.  were  floating  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  rescuing  people  from  the  upper 
stories  of  houses  projecting  from  the  waters 
and  carrying  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  to 
others.  The  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Kdu- 
cation.  Howard  Douglass,  ordered  the  vaca- 
tion of  the  school  houses  to  prov  ide  shelter  to 
those  driven  from  their  homes.  The  First 
Regiment.  Ohio  National  Cuard.  under  the 
command  of  Col.  C.  I!.  Hunt,  the  Veteran 
Cuards  under  Col.  M.  L.  Hawkins  and  Cap- 
tain Joyce's  Second  I  lattery  aided  the  police 
in  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and 
patrolled  the  streets  of  the  city  which  were 
without  light.  A  soup  house  was  opened  and 
maintained  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
high  water.  Many  buildings  had  to  be  torn 
down  because  of  the  danger.  This  action  was 
opposed  by  a  great  many  but  fortunately  with 
the  except  ioji  of  the  one  instance  mentioned 
above  no  accident  happened  of  serious  con- 
sequence. One  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
measures  of  relief  was  the  concert  given  in 
Music  Hall  by  the  prominent  singers  of  the 
Opera  Festival.  On  this  occasion  Madame 
Sembrich  endeared  herself  to  Cincinnati  for-, 
ever  by  her  conduct  in  leaving  the  stage  and 
passing  through  the  aisles  of  the  auditors  and 
soliciting  contributions.  This  concert  given 
by  candle-light  realized  the  sum  of  $6,170.14. 

The  entire  amount  contributed  by  Cincin- 
nati was  $r/i,oXo. u.  while  persons  not  citizens 
of  Cincinnati  contributed  the  sum  of  $07.- 
751.JJ.  This  was  all  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Relief  Committee  with  the  ex- 
ec].! ion  of  a  little  over  $5.<xx>.  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  of  the  city.  None  of  the  funds  received 
from  outsiders  was  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  Cincinnati  people  but  they  were  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  Ohio  Valley  outside  of 
the  city.  The  large  steamer  "Cranile  State" 
was  chartered  and  loaded  with  supplies;  it 
carried  assistance  to  such  people  as  could  be 
reached  along  the  shores  of  the  river.  $15,000 
of  the  cargo  was  defrayed  by  the  Ohio  State 
Relief  Commission  while  the  government 
through  Cen.  A.   Reckwith  placed  on  board 
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supplies  to  the  value  of  $10,000  for  the  aid 
of  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio. 

The  number  of  persons  fed  at  the  Sixth 
street  soup  house  during  the  13  days  it  was 
in  operation  was  65.000.  as  many  as  7,500 
being  fed  in  one  day.  The  militia  were  not 
called  out  until  the  advancing  river  cut  off 
the  supply  of  gas.  They  remained  on  duty 
for  it  niphts,  during  which  time  the  best  of 
order  was  preserved  and  fewer  crimes  re- 
ported than  usual.  The  warning  of  1883  saved 
many  persons  from  loss  so  that  this  did  not 
exceed  that  of  the  year  before.  The  houses 
inundated  were  estimated  at  4.93°  and  the 
persons  driven  from  their  homes.  21,856. 
About  100  houses  were  afterwards  ordered 
to  be  destroyed  as  unsafe. 

For  purposes  of  reference  the  following 
table  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  stages 
of  the  Ohib  River  at  Cincinnati  is  appended: 


HIGHEST  STAi;K- 

Year,  Dale.  Ft. 
1832 — February  18. . .  .64 
1847— December   17... 63 

1858—  June  16  43 

1859—  February  22  55 

1860—  April    16  49 

1 861—  April    19  49 

1862—  January  24  57 

1863—  March   12  49 

1804— Dcecmlwr  23. .  .45 

1865—  March  7  56 

1866—  September  26. .  .42 

1867—  March   14  55 

1868—  March   30  48 

i860— Aprit  2  48 

1870—  January  19  55 

1871—  May   13  40 

1872—  April    13  41 

1873—  December  18. .  .44 
187a— January  II  47 

1875—  August  6  55 

1876—  January  28  51 

1877—  January  20  53 

1878—  December  15...  41 
187c) —  December  27. .  42 
1880— February  1 7 ....  53 
188 1  -  Febrna  ry  1 6 ....  50 

1882 — February  21  58 

18^3 — February  15... 66 
18S4  -February  14. . , .71 

1885 —  January  20  46 

1886 —  March   31  40 

1887 —  February  5  56 

1888 —  March  31  39 

1889 —  February  22.... 38 

1890—  March   26  59 

1801 — February  25. . .57 
1802    April  25  43 

1 893—  Fcbrua  ry    20 ...  54 

1 894—  Februa  ry  1 5 ....  J  5 


In. 


1 

10 

5 

5 
4 
9 
1 

S 

s 

» 

5 
11 
4 

<> 

4 

i) 

7 
7 
4 

H 

x 

3 
<> 
3 
2. 

4": 
1 1 
I  1 

7 


LOWEST  STAGE. 

Date.  Ft.  In. 


October  3  2  5 

Septemlwr   19  3  3 

October  5  5  4 

July  13  5  1 

October  31  2  4 

October  6  


August  6  3 

October  19  5 

August   17  4 

October  19  3 

J"ly  21  5  1 

August   2i  5  4 

October  4  3  10 

October  12  2  8 

October  14  3 

October  12  3  8 

September  22  2  4 

September  19  4  3 

September  4  6  2 

October  9  3  3 

October  24  4  4 

October  23  2  6 

October   28  3  9 

September  18  1  11 

November  2  6 

September  20  3  7 

September  26  1  6 

October  11  3  11 

Septemlwr  10  5  j 

September  23  2  8 

August  7  5  3 

September   12  5  4 

August  4  5  9 

October  10  4  6 

November  5  3  6 

August  29  3  7 

September   1 4  3  1 


1895— January  13. .  .  .48 
189V)— April  4  47 

1897—  February  26.  ...61 

1898—  March  28  61 

1899—  March  8  57 

1900—  November  30.  .  40 

1901—  April  26  59 

1902—  March  5  50 


6' ,  October  27  2  4 

6      September  25  5  5 

2  October  18  3  i 

1      October  5  4  5 

3  November  1  3  5 

October  21  3  1 

6      November   19  4  I 

8      September   3  9 


Till:  RIOTS  OK  1884. 

Hardly  had  the  city  recovered  from  the  ex- 
citement and  suspense  of  the  great  Hood,  when 
it  was  called  upon  to  witness  another  ex- 
traordinary period  of  excitement.  The  riots  of 
1884  were'  the  natural  result  of  the  refusal  of 
the  outraged  public  conscience  to  abide  any 
longer  by  open  and  notorious  defiance  of  the 
law.  The  historian  of  the  riots.  J.  S.  Tunison, 
in  his  discussion  of  the  causes  and  results 
gives  a  very  sad  picture  indeed  of  the  condition 
of  the  city  at  that  time.  Unfortunately  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  pic- 
ture is  an  exaggerated  one.  Me  concludes  that 
the  Cincinnati  riots  belong  in  the  catalogue  of 
popular  mental  epidemics  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  conceive  how  such  a  train  of  action 
could  have  been  carried  on  by  men  thoroughly 
sane. 

The  responsibility  he  attributes  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.  Twenty-three  persons  ac- 
cused of  murder  or  at  least  homicide  occupied 
the  county  jail  at  the  time  preceding  the  out- 
break. Some  of  them  had  been  in  jail  many 
months,  some  had  been  tried  several  times 
and  their  guilt  was  still  undecided.  The  public 
had  grown  impatient  at  the  continued  viola- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  failure  of  the  court  to 
deal  expeditiously  with  persons  charged  with 
crime.  The  courts  were  regarded  as  lazy  ami 
inefficient  and  juries  as  well  as  judges  and  at- 
torneys were  thought  to  have  become  indif- 
ferent to  crimes  of  all  character.  A  particular 
case,  the  "burking"  case  in  Avondale  where 
two  body  snatchers  were  accused  of  murder- 
ing a  family  to  secure  bodies  for  the  dissecting 
table,  had  inflamed  the  mind  of  the  public 
who  began  to  feel  that  unprincipled  lawyers 
had  the  courts  and  people  at  their  mercy. 

The  incident  which  furnished  the  spark  to 
start  the  conflagration  grew  out  of  the  so- 
called  Herner  trial.  William  Herncr  (a  younp 
German)  and  Joseph  rainier  {  a  light  mulatto) 
had  beaten  the  life  out  of  their  employer, 
William  Kirk,  a  stable  man  on  West  F.ighth 
street  near  Mound.  It  was  a  crime  utterly 
without  provocation  or  excuse  and  naturally 
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the  general  expectation  and  judgment  was  that 
this  case  should  certainly  take  its  course.  The 
case  was  watched  from  the  time  of  the  arrest 
throughout  the  intricacies  of  the  trial,  whose 
details  were  puhlished  at  length  according  | 
to  the  miserable  methods  of  modern  journal- 
ism. The  evidence  showed  that  the  murder  was 
committed  absolutely  without  provocation 
for  a  very  small  sum  of  money.  IJerner  seems 
to  have  been  the  inspiring  brute  in  the  trans- 
action and  had  several  times  confessed  to  his 
guilt.  He  persuaded  i'almer  to  aid  him  and 
the  two  beat  their  victim  into  insensibility  and 
then  strangled  him.  From  the  evidence  and 
conduct  of  the  prisoners  it  was  apparent  that 
thev  were  hardly  human  beings  and  were  en- 
tirely lacking  in  moral  sense.  "It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  gave  the  im- 
pression of  two-footed  wild  beasts  in  whom 
the  instincts  of  destructiveness  and  self- 
preservation  had  been  extraordinarily  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  every  other  faculty." 
After  the  murder  they  had  thrown  the  body 
of  Kirk  into  a  wagon,  taken  it  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  and  dumped  it  into  a  thicket. 
The  two  prisoners  were  defended  by  T.  C. 
Campbell,  a  member  of  the  bar  especially  pro- 
ficient in  the  defense  of  persons  charged  with 
crime.  He  succeeded  in  having  the  indict- 
ments separated  and  had  the  case  of  Bcrner 
taken  up  first.  The  obvious  reason  for  this 
was  to  avoid  any  prejudice  against  a  negro 
which  might  reflect  on  the  codefendant.  Dur- 
ing the  trial  it  was  apparent  that  public  feel- 
ing was  very  much  aroused.  The  incidents 
of  the  case  and  the  means  supposed  to  have 
been  employed  to  escape  conviction  had  a 
special  tendency  to  inflame  the  public  mind. 
Caricatures  of' the  jury,  attorneys  and  the 
courts  were  hung  in  the  windows  of  saloons 
and  restaurants.  These  were  accompanied 
with  suggestive  comments  and  marks  and  em- 
blems, the.  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to 
encourage  mob  violence.  A  vigilance  com- 
mittee was  the  subject  of  common  talk.  Mr. 
Tunison  leaves  the  impression  that  this  feel- 
ing was  confined  to  those  who  frequented  the 
beer  gardens  and  grog  shops;  in  this  he  is 
quite  mistaken.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  better  class  of  citizens  showed  the 
lick  of  foresight  and  had  no  expectation  of  the 
horrible  results  that  ensued,  the  lawlessness 
and  unrestrained  violence  of  the  mob  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  public  feeling  of 
all  classes.    Finally  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 


day, March  24th,  the  jury,  12  men  who  had 
been  selected  after  the  examination  of  504 
people,  found  this  self-confessed  murderer, 
who  had  killed  his  employer  for  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  a  horse  after  planning  the 
crime  for  weeks,  guilty  of  manslaughter.  "We 
the  jury  on  the  issue  joined,  find  the  defend- 
ant William  Berner  not  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree  but  guilty  of  manslaughter." 
The  verdict  was  absolutely  without  excuse 
and  served  to  condemn  forever  the  jury  that 
rendered  it  and  the  methods  which  had  made- 
it  possible.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  presid- 
ing judge,  Samuel  R.  Matthews,  should  have 
been  aroused  into  an  indignant  denunciation 
of  this  miscarriage  of  justice  nor  that  he  should 
have  felt  constrained  later  in  passing  sentence 
(on  March  28th)  to  impose  the  full  limit  of 
the  law. — 20  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

The  indignation  of  the  judge  communicated 
itself  to  those  in  the  court  room,  where  strong 
evidences  of  disapprobation  were  shown,  and 
the  press  and  the  people  were  unanimous  on 
the  following  day  in  the  denunciation  of  the 
outrage  upon  justice.  The  first  thought  of 
course  was  of  a  public  meeting.  A  call  was 
issued  and  a  meeting  held  at  Music  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  March  28th,  the  day  on  which 
sentence  had  been  imposed.  This  meeting 
was  very  largely  attended  by  many  of  the  best 
ami  most  conservative  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. It  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Andrew 
C.  Kemper  and  a  large  list  of  leading  citizens 
acted  as  vice-presidents.  Speeches  were  made 
bv  Dr.  Kemper,  Judge  A.  G.  W.  Carter  and 
General  II  ickenlooper  and  others.  The  speeches 
reflected  the  feeling  of  outrage  felt  by  the  citi- 
zens and  were  very  emphatic  but  we're  not  in- 
cendiary nor  intemperate.  Their  purpose  as 
well  as  that  of  the  resolutions  adopted  was 
to  bring  about  the  reform  of  existing  evils  by 
legal  methods.  That  they  were  not  too  vio- 
lent was  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
manv  in  the  crowd' of  8.000  people  that  packed 
the  hall  who  gave  audible  expression  to  their 
disapproval  of  the  moderation  of  tone  and 
expression  both  of  the  speeches  and  of  the 
resolutions.  So  far  as  that  meeting  is  con- 
cerned and  the  speakers  who  took  part  in  it. 
it  can  be  said  after  reviewing  the  matter  al- 
most 20  years  later  that  the  criticism  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  it  is  without  justifica- 
tion. When  read  to-day  the  thought  that 
comes  to  one  is  that  of  surprise  that  such  re- 
>traint  was  possible  at  the  time.    That  a  riot 
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followed  winch  resulted  in  the  huming  of  the 
temple  of  justice  and  the  death  of  many  inno- 
cent people  cannot  justly  he  charged  to  this 
meeting  or  to  its  speakers.  The  conditions 
lor  the  riot  were  present  and  the  outbreak 
would  have  come  whether  the  meeting  had 
liccti  held  or  not.  The  riots  of  C  incinnati  sug- 
gest too  an  inquiry  of  deeper  ethical  signifi- 
cance than  lias  usually  been  accorded  to  them. 
Thcv  were  made  the  excuse  on  the  part  of 
thousands  of  lawless  men  to  commit  crime; 
the  same  was  irue  of  the  Trench  Revolution 
with  all  its  horrors.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  in  detail  the  parallel  nor  docs  the  sug- 
gestion involve  anv  defense  of  lawlessness. 
To  criticise,  however,  the  Music  Hall  meet- 
ing is  to  refuse  to  free  citizens  the  right  to 
protest  against  tuisgox  crnment  and  maladmin- 
istration of  the  laws. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  as  the  crowd 
surged  from  Music  Mall  the  cry  was  raised: 
"To  the  jail!'"  According  to  the  account  given 
by  (  »scar  Kdgar.  which  seems  to  have  been 
very  carefully  prepared,  some  claim  that  it 
was  the  mob  who  had  been  unable  to  get  into 
the  hall  that  started  the  march  toward  Syca- 
more street.  According  to  one  story  a  young 
man  about  Ji  years  of  age  cried  out  "To  the 
jail!  Conic  on !  hollow  me  and  hang  Ihrner!" 
It  seems  likely  that  no  one  person  directed 
the  thoughts  of  that  mass  of  people.  Kvcry- 
bodv  felt  that  I'erner  was  guilty  and  that  he 
ought  to  he  hanged.  They  felt  furthermore 
that  the  law  had  failed  in  its  course.  It  did 
not  require  a  definite  statement  of  purpose  to 
direct  such  a  crowd  towards  its  victim.  Four 
negroes  led  the  advance  across  uth  street 
and  the  crowd  swelled  until  the  march  with 
two  hundred  or  more  leaders  was  joined  bv 
onlookers  and  sympathizers  numbering  thou- 
s  inds.  P.eforc  they  reached  the  jail,  the  sheriff 
Morton  I..  Hawkins  called  up  the  fire  mar- 
shal Hunker  and  the  riot  alarm  was  sounded. 
This  necessarily  brought  more  people  to  the 
tail.  Mr.  Tttuisoti  criticises  the  sheriff  and 
his  subordinates  as  being  unprepared.  It  must  ; 
be  remembered  that  the  building  was  supposed  j 
to  be  impregnable  except  to  artillery.  Itcrncr 
himself  had  been  spirited  away  from  the  jail 
and  started  on  his  way  to  the  penitentiary  i 
at  Columbus.  The  mob  stopped  at  a 
lumber  pile  on  Sycamore  street  and  se- 
cured some  heavy  pieces  of  timber  and 
with  these  began  to  batter  down  the  base- 
ment    doors    at     the     foot     of     the  stone 
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steps.  <  Hhcrs  threw  stones,  bricks  and  mis- 
siles of  all  kinds  through  the  windows.  The 
sheriff  would  not  permit  the  mob  to  be  tired 
upon  and  here  it  was  that  the  most  .serious 
mistake  it  any  was  made.  It  is  the  same  old 
question  that  always  presents  itself  when  a 
lawless  ini ih,  composed  however  of  citizens, 
is  confronted  by  those  in  authority.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  <|iicstion  is  much  simpler  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events  than  at  the  time  it 
first  presents  itself  to  those  called  upon  to  act 

In  a  very  short  time  the  jail  doors  were 
beaten  down  and  the  mob  rushed  into  the 
building.  The  sheriff  and  his  deputies  were 
swept  aside  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  jail 
was  tilled  with  the  searchers  for  the  murderer. 
I  hex  forced  the  iron  grated  door,  closing  in 
the  cell  rooms  and  looked  into  each  cell  de- 
manding the  whereabouts  of  I'.erncr.  When 
thcv  reached  the  cell  of  Joseph  Palmer,  s.,mi 
one  asked  if  he  was  not  Palmer.  He  came  to 
the  front  of  the  cell  and  said:  "No.  Can't 
you  see  that  I  am  a  white  man"'"  Presently 
the  police  and  patrol  wagons  responded  to 
the  riot  alarm  and  patrol  wagon  No.  5  arrived 
lirst.  It  was  stopped  by  a  crowd  of  deter- 
mined nun  at  Court  and  Sycamore  streets, 
where  the  officers  were  ordered  to  leave  and 
tin'  wagon  went  down  Sxcaniore  street  about 
a  siptare.  Patrol  wagon  No.  1  came  down 
Sycamore  street  and  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  opposite  the  jail  entrance.  In 
this  wagon  were  the  chief  of  police  and  a 
number  of  officers.  ,\  huge  boulder  was  thrown 
into  the  wagon  right  in  the  midst  of  the  jhi 
liceinen.  Shortly  after  this  a  young  man  of 
17  named  Tony  Pender  was  shot  through  the 
brain  The  croxvd  in  the  jail  at  first  seemed 
to  spare  the  private  property  although  an  at 
tempt  was  made  to  wreck  the  doors  and  win 
d<>\xs.  |he  first  entrance  was  effected  bx 
a  plank  thrust  from  the  pavement  into  a  win- 
dow ami  used  as  a  bridge. 

In  the  midst  nf  the  varying  accounts  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  learn  exactly  what 
happened  or  tin  sequence  of  events.  While 
the  mob  was  tilling  the  jail,  the  chief  of  |>olice 
came  through  the  underground  passage  from 
the  Court  House  with  a  squad  of  police  and 
together  with  the  sheriff  drove  the  crowd  hack 
into  the  office.  Those  however  who  could  Come 
in  through  the  windows  and  another  detach 
metit  which  hail  broken  in  through  the  south 
door  were  filling  other  parts  of  the  jail.  "The 
crowd  in  the  office  was  a  mixture  of  respecta- 
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ble  Kinking  men  mostly  young  and  the  worst 
elements  of  society.  Most  of  those  who  swung 
the  battering-ram  looked  like  thieves  and  mur- 
derers. Here  and  there  in  the  crowd  were 
men  whose  torn  and  dirty  jackets  were  dis- 
tended with  the  boulders  they  were  carrying 
concealed.  Suddenly  the  gas  went  out.  'Hold 
on  !  Stay  were  you  are  !'  was  the  cry  and  some 
passed  out  and  'quickly  returned  with  lights. 
The  darkness  had  little  effect  on  the  crowd. 
The  t;as  was  quickly  relighted.  'The  door  is 
giving  way!'  shouted  another.  The  crowd 
poured  through  both  doors  and  precipitated 
itself  mi  the  ranks  of  deputies,  sheriffs  and 
police  which  under  the  command  of  the  sheriff 
and  the  chief  of  police  were  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  two  entrances.  Several  policemen  were 
hit  with  boulders,  one  with  an  ax  thrown  at 
him.  It  was  now  midnight."  (  The  Cincin- 
nati Riot.  p.  83.) 

The  police  headed  by  Lieutenant  Welsh  with 
25  men  had  entered  the  tunnel  and  had  been 
placed  by  Sheriff  Hawkins  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  They  had  been  ordered  not  to  fire 
but  to  use  their  clubs,  lie  also  sent  an  order 
for  the  militia  to  come  in  by  the  tunnel.  It 
was  while  they  were  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  that  the  crowd  had  again  broken 
in  just  as  the  gas  was  turned  off.  As  soon 
as  the  burners  were  relighted  the  militia  be- 
gan tiling  in.  There  seems  to  be  a  dispute 
as  to  what  happened  at  this  moment.  The 
militia  saw  before  them  the  men  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  rioters  which  they  were  in 
fact  but  they  were  captives  in  charge  of  the 
policemen.  I'pon  the  command  to  fire,  Cap- 
tain Foellger  cried  to  the  men  to  fire  high. 
The  officers  ami  most  of  the  militia  claimed 
that  they  were  fired  upon  first,  but  Mr.  Edgar 
quotes  several  statements  which  imply  that 
there  was  no  firing  except  from  the  militia. 
In  any  event  a  volley  of  shot  rang  through 
the  jail  and  a  number  of  persons  were  hit  in- 
cluding two  of  the  militia  and  four  officers. 
Harry  M.  Millar  in  his  account  states  that 
none  of  the  mob  was  injured,  but  Mr.  Edgar 
says  that  cme  rioter  was  killed.  The  second 
discharge  with  blank  cartridges  and  the  re- 
inforcement of  police  drove  the  mob  from  the 
jail  to  the  street.  The  militia  came  into  the 
jail  from  the  Court  Street  Armory  by  way  of 
the  tunnel  as  up  to  this  time  no  attack  had 
been  made  upon  the  Court  House.  For  the 
remainder  of  that  night  the  militia  are  said  to 
have  displayed  coolness.    In  fact  is  seems  im- 


possible to  criticise  their  conduct  even  if  the 
firing  in  an  enclosed  tunnel  may  have  seemed 
wild. 

The  militia  evidently  were  an  element  that 
had  not  been  counted  upon  by  the  mob,  which 
by  this  time  was  constituted  of  the  very  ele- 
ments of  disorder.  Fierce  resentment  against 
those  who  had  shed  the  Idood  of  their  broth- 
ers look  possession  of  them.  An  effort  was 
made  to  set  fire  to  the  jail  for  the  purpose  of 
smoking  out  the  so-called  murderers, — the 
militia.  A  militiaman  who  obeys  orders  and 
by  so  doing  chances  to  kill  the  criminal  who 
is  trying  to  kill  him  is  always  a  murderer. 
The  mob  set  fire  to  some  frame  buildings  and 
piled  combustibles  abouj  the  jail  and  assaulted 
it  with  brick  bats  and  pistol  balls;  they  soon 
learned  that  they  were  making  no  impression 
upon  the  garrison.  Thereupon  at  the  north 
side  a  number  mounted  the  walls  and  rained 
missiles  and  occasionally  pistol  shots  and  fin- 
ally blazing  planks  at  the  windows.  These 
penetrated  the  liars  ami  sent  forth  volumes  of 
stilling  smoke  whereupon  a  lieutenant  of  the 
First  Regiment  with  a  detail  of  men  ordered 
the  crowd  away  upon  penalty  of  being  fired 
upon.  This  made  no  impression  ami  finally 
shot  after  shot  was  fired,  each  one  drop- 
ping a  boy  or  man  from  the  wall  with  a  wound 
in  his  leg  or  foot.  Another  detail  of  soldiers 
fired  from  the  roof  over  the  mob,  requiring 
them  to  hug  closely  the  walls  of  the  jail  and 
keeping  the  rioters  nu!  of  mischief  elsewhere. 
About  half-past  one  an  attempt  was  made  to 
use  petroleum.  In  protecting  against  this 
danger  a  volley  was  fired  into  the  mob  which 
killed  many  others,  including  one  innocent 
man.— Joe  Sturm,  the  driver  of  patrol  wagon 
No.  3.  The  repeated  firing  of  bullets  directly 
at  the  crowd  finally  convinced  them  that  the 
militia  meant  business  ami  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  crowd  had  begun  to  thin 
out.  At  this  hour  the. guard  of  militia  was 
reinforced  and  was  thcreujion  drawn  up  on 
the  navement,  marched  first  down  South,  then 
down  North  Court  street  and  volleys  were 
fired  down  both  these  streets.  The  soldiers 
were  followed  by  squads  of  police  and  marched 
through  the  streets  for  hours  and  the  mob 
gradually  disappeared  and  the  first  night  of 
lawlessness  was  over  so  far  as  the  jail  was 
concerned.  However  the  jail  was  not  the  only 
scene  of  disturbance.  Part  of  the  mob  after  it 
had  first  been  driven  from  the  jail  attacked  the 
armory  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
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at  Court  and  Walnut  streets  where  a  number 
of  stand  of  anus  were  taken.  Here  also  was 
found  a  drum  which  was  used  to  rally  the 
rioters  but  fortunately  there  was  no  ammuni- 
tion there.  The  crowd  thereupon  marched  to 
the  pun  store  of  L».  Kittredgc  &  Company  on 
the  east  side  of  Main  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  intending  to  get  guns  and  ammunition. 
They  destroyed  a  show  window  and  obtained 
a  number  of  revolvers  and  guns  but  could  not 
find  any  powder.  A  later  trip  however  re- 
sulted in  gutting  the  store,  from  which  they 
took  not  only  arms  and  ammunition  but  every- 
thing else  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
This  time  they  found  a  small  brass  cannon 
and  three  kegs  of  powder  but  no  ammunition 
for  the  guns. 

The  fire  department  had  been  called  out  at 
the  sounding  of  the  riot  alarm  but  the  fire- 
men were  not  allowed  to  use  their  hose  as 
the  crowd  threatened  to  cut  the  hose  if  water 
was  turned  on.  They  therefore  returned  to 
their  engine  houses  followed  by  the  cheers  of 
the  crowd. 

Berner  in  the  meantime  had  been  taken  to 
the  train,  having  been  driven  in  a  buggy  to 
Lin  wood.  He  was  in  the  custody  of  a  deputy 
sheriff  from  whose  charge  he  escaped  at  Love- 
land.  Fortunately  he  was  recaptured  while 
enjoying  a  game  of  cards  and  was  taken  at 
once  to  the  penitentiary  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  attack  on  the  jail  or  the  riots  which 
he  had  caused. 

All  day  Saturday  the  people  of  the  city 
were  in  great  apprehension.  Many  thought 
the  worst  over  but  others  felt  that  nightfall 
would  witness  a  renewal  of  disorder.  The 
militia  and  ixdice  remained  on  duty  through- 
out the  day  but  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
except  keep  off  the  sightseers  who  attempted 
to  crowd  into  the  square  occupied  by  the 
Court  House  and  jail.  Governor  Iloadly  upon 
the  suggestion  of  citizens  offered  to  Sheriff 
Hawkins  the  aid  of  the  State  militia,  and 
the  Fourteenth  Regiment  and  two  unattached 
companies  from  Columbus  and  two  other  com- 
panies fmm  Wayncsvillc  and  Loveland  were 
ordered  to  Cincinnati  by  the  Governor.  At 
night  barricades  were  erected  on  Sycamore 
ami  F.ighth  streets  and  at  Court  street  be- 
ginning at  the  corner  of  the  jail  wall  and  ex- 
tending across  Sycamore  and  these  were 
guarded  by  police  and  militia.  The  sheriff 
after  consultation  with  Colonel  Hunt  of  the 


First  Regiment,  Chief  of  Police  Reilly  and 
Gen.  Matthew  Ryan  disposed  his  lines  so  as 
to  protect  the  jail  which  was  in  his  special 
charge.  He  could  not  attempt  to  cover  the 
Court  House  without  weakening  his  forces 
too  much.  As  night  fell  the  crowd  which 
had  been  dense  all  day  became  greater  and 
changed  in  character.  Sightseers  were  dis- 
placed by  rioters  who  gathered  chiefly  in  front 
of  the  Court  House  on  Court  street.  The 
trouble  began  with  volleys  of  boulders  and 
bricks,  after  which  there  came  pistol  and  gun, 
shots.  Soon  a  storming  party  assailed  the 
iron  doors  in  front  of  the  Court  House  and 
they  were  soon  battered  down.  Almost  im- 
mediately a  crowd  of  boys  and  half-grown 
men,  said  to  have  been  led  by  some  Ken- 
tuckians,  broke  into  the  county  treasurer's  of- 
fice in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  basement. 
They  broke  up  the  furniture  and  counters  and 
piled  them  with  the  carpet  and  oilcloth  in 
the  midst  of  the  room  and  poured  coal  oil  upon 
them.  To  this  a  match  was  applied  and  the 
flames  leaped  forth  to  the  delight  of  the  cheer- 
ing crowd.  They  crossed  to  another  office 
taking  all  in  turn  and  treated  them  in  the  same 
wav.  As  thev  reached  the  corner  of  South 
Court  street  they  were  met  by  a  volley  of 
musketry  which  made  them  hesitate.  After- 
wards a  white  handkerchief  was  tied  to  a  stick 
and  the  rioters  carried  off  their  dead  and 
wounded.  Again  the  mob  advanced  headed 
by  the  sheriff's  red  auction  (lag  and  again 
thev  were  met  by  a  volley  of  musketry.  The 
white  Hag  again  stopped  proceedings  until 
the  wounded  could  be  carried  aside  and  sur- 
geons give  them  attention.  Soon  the  Debolt 
Kxchangc,  Burdsal's  drug  store  below  C  anal 
and  a  saloon  on  Ninth  street  were  turned  into 
temporary  hospitals.  While  this  skirmishing 
continued,  the  Court  House  burned.  The 
burning  was  accompanied  by  scenes  of  ex- 
travagance that  would  have  done  justice  to 
the  worst  davs  of  the  French  Revolution.  One 
man  appeared  in  the  portico  and  admist  the 
laughter  and  applause  of  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati sold  at  auction  the  temple  of  justice 
and  all  its  valuable  records. 

It  was  while  leading  a  detachment  of  his 
company,  Company  H  of  the  First  Regiment, 
through  the  Court  House  to  protect  the  great 
struct nre  in  which  he  practiced  his  profession 
that  Capt.  John  J.  Desmond  was  killed.  His 
killing  seems  to  have  been  particularly  useless 
as  the  general  firing  had  not  then  begun.  A 
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miserable  scoundrel  in  the  crowd  fired  at  him 
with  a  revolver  and  he  fell  dead  near  the  spot 
where  the  marble  tablet  now  commemorates 
his  gallantry.  His  murderer  was  mortally 
wounded  during  the  night  and  confessed  his 
crime  before  he  died  at  the  jail. 

While  the  building  was  being  consumed 
bv  the  llatnes,  the  soldiers  began  to  arrive 
from  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  first  regi- 
ment to  arrive  was  the  Fourth  from  Dayton. 
It  marched  up  Sixth  street  and  then  up  to  the 
Court  House  until  almost  within  view  of  the 
burning  building.  The  sight  of  the  mob,  how- 
ever, was  too  much  for  these  carpet  soldiers 
and  they  turned  and  fled  to  the  depot,  from 
whence  they  came,  making  record  time.  One 
of  the  regiment's  officers  and  some  of  the  men 
tried  to  retrieve  the  disgrace  of  the  regiment 
by  serving  bravely  the  next  day. 

This  was  true  of  some  of  the  companies 
from  Springfield  and  other  points  but  the  gal- 
lant Daytonians  for  the  most  part  concluded 
their  services  on  that  day.  The  Fourteenth 
Kegiment  from  Columbus  arrived  an  hour  later 
at  half-past  ten  ami  marched  from  the  Little 
Miami  depot  to  the  scene  of  the  battle.  They 
marched  down  South  Court  street  and  drove 
the  mob  before  them.  One  company  charged 
the  mob  up  Main  street  and  two  others  at- 
tacked the  great  mass  on  Court  street.  For 
a  moment  the  crowd  wavered  but  soon  a  num- 
ber of  them  leaped  forward  at  the  soldiers 
and  fell  dead  from  another  volley.  A  num- 
ber of  the  soldiers  were  wounded  by  the  mob 
including  several  officers.  Finally  the  com- 
mand to  fire  directly  into  the  mob  was  given 
and  volley  after  volley  crashed  into  the  rioters. 
The  crowd  finally  gave  way  and  rushed  up 
Court  street.  The  Fourteenth  proved  them- 
selves the  masters  of  the  situation.  A  Catling 
gun  was  brought  from  the  jail  hut  the  fight- 
ing was  really  over.  From  time  to  time  some 
rioters  would  dash  forward  but  a  few  shots 
served  to  disperse  them. 

The  engines  were  then  brought  out  without 
hindrance  and  finally  made  an  attempt  to  save 
some  of  the  Court  House.  The  northeast 
corner  of  the  building  with  the  recorder's  office 
and  the  grand  jury  rooms  were  partially  saved. 
Practically  all  the  records  in  the  clerk's  office, 
a  large  part  of  those  in  the  Probate  Court  and 
the  auditor's  office,  the  entire  Law  Library 
with  the  exception  of  one  volume  and  some 
of  the  records  in  the  recorder's  office  were  de- 
stroyed.  The  determined  conduct  of  the  Four- 


teenth had  its  effect  on  the  mob  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  seem  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  a  little  determination  at  the 
outset  would  have  stopped  the  whole  matter. 

About  nine  o'clock  that  evening  occurred 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  these 
exciting  days.  A  portion  of  the  mob  con- 
cluded to  force  an  entrance  to  the  gun  store 
of  William  Powell  &  Company  on  Main  street 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  arms  and  ammunition.  Their  re- 
ception was  entirely  unexpected.  Guilford 
Stone  and  several  of  the  clerks  had  prepared 
a  barricade  of  empty  boxes  and  behind  these 
he  and  his  clerks  lay  armed  with  repeating 
rifles.  As  the  mob  rushed  in  after  crashing 
through  the  door,  it  was  met  by  a  tremendous 
volley  and  the  first  man  dropped  dead.  The 
shots  followed  in  quick  succession  until  five 
men  were  stretched  upon  the  ground,  two  of 
them  stone  dead.  Thereupon  the  crowd  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Dayton  soldiers  and 
left  in  a  hurry.  They  rolled  a  few  coal  oil 
barrels  in  front  of  the  store  and  ignited  them 
but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  any  damage. 
Later  on,  intent  on  revenge,  a  squad  of  rioters 
captured  two  cannon  in  Power  Hall  and 
started  with  it  to  Powell's.  Lieutenant  Burke 
with  a  squad  of  police  came  upon  the  rioters 
as  they  reached  the  store  and  soon  dispersed 
them,  after  taking  several  prisoners. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  riots  had  been 
lost  sight  of  by  this  time  and  the  only  motive 
that  gave  any  further  cause  for  alarm  was  that 
of  revenge.  Fverv  discontented  quasi-crim- 
inal felt  that  he  had  been  aggrieved  in  the 
failure  in  his  one  effort  to  administer  the  law 
without  the  aid  of  courts.  On  Sunday  all  sorts 
of  rumors  filled  the  city  and  the  crowds  hung 
about  in  a  threatening  attitude  in  front  of  the 
barricades.  It  was  said  that  Music  Hall  was 
to  be  attacked  and  that  Hunt's  Hotel  owned 
by  Colonel  Hunt  of  the  First  Regiment  had 
been  marked  for  destruction.  Troops  con- 
tinued to  arrive  during  the  day  and  the  city 
buildings  were  used  as  barracks.  Soldiers  oc- 
cupied the  jail.  City  Hall  and  city  parks.  One 
man  was  shot  on  North  Canal  street  as  he  had 
become  a  little  too  obstreperous.  Towards 
evening  the  crowd  at  Court  and  Walnut  streets 
became  a  little  more  riotous  and  some  shots 
were  fired  at  the  troops.  A  volley  of  blank- 
cartridges  made  no  impression.  The  next  vol- 
ley contained  lend  and  the  street  was  cleared. 
A  little  before  midnight  a  crowd  that  had  tried 
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to  find  a  juror  named  Rohne,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  serving  out  to  him  the  fate  which 
I'.erner  had  deserved,  having  failed  in  their 
laudable  undertaking  rushed  down  to  the  Court 
street  market  house  and  fired  upon  the  bar- 
ricade. Fur  the  first  time  the  crank  of  the 
Catling  gun  was  turned  and  the  air  whistled 
with  bullets.  A  number  of  the  rioters  were 
wounded  and  quiet  was  again  restored  for  a 
time.  It  was  necessary  to  use  the  gnn  several 
times  during  the  night  but  a  little  after  mid- 
night it  became  apparent  that  the  trouble  was 
.over.  There  was  a  little  sKirmish  at  Music 
Hall,  where  rioters  were  endeavoring  to  get 
a  cannon.  A  number  of  thieves  were  caught 
in  raiding  some  pawnbrokers'  shops  on  Cen- 
tral avenue  near  Sixth  street. 

The  exact  number  of  victims  can.  of  course, 
never  be  known.  There  were  said  to  have  been 
20  dead  bodies  lying  at  one  lime  at  the  morgue. 
The  hospital  contained  about  150  wounded  and 
dying.  The  total  number  of  killed  is  estimated 
as  more  than  50,  while  several  hundred  were 
wounded.  A  great  many  others  were  wounded 
but  the  injuries  were  so  slight  as  not  to  la-come 
known.  One  or  two  prominent  citizens  suffered 
from  their  over  enthusiasm  or  excessive  curios 
ity. 

The  Court  House  itself,  which  had  been  built 
in  1851.  was  practically  a  ruin  and  had  to  be  re- 
built. It  had  a  frontage  of  too  feet  with  a  depth 
of  ,190  feet  and  was  60  feet  high,  with  three 
stories.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first 
Court  House,  built  in  1802,  was  burned  in 
1814,  through  the  carelessness  either  of  some 
soldiers  quartered  in  it  or  of  some  debtors  con- 
fined therein.  The  second  Court  House  known 
as  the  '"Old  Court  House"  was  built  on  Court 
street  and  completed  in  1810  ami  burned  July  9, 
1840.  The  jail,  the  one  still  in  use,  was  built  in 
1801  at  a  cost  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

\s  ;i  result  of  lin  riot,  (host  persons  who  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  charged  with  crime 
and  were  obliged  to  stand  trial  about  that  time 
found  a  decided  change  in  conditions.  The 
closing  scene  of  the  whole  affair  came  when 
United  States  troops  were  ordered  to  the  city. 
By  this  time  almost  all  the  disorder  ceased  and 
after  the  arrival  of  these  troops  quiet  was  en- 
tirely restored.  (  The  Cincinnati  Riot,  hv  J,  S. 
I  unison  and  ( )scar  F.dgar;  Our  Police,  by  G.  M. 
Roe:  Court  House  Riot,  by  Harry  M.  Millar,  in 
Howe's  Ohio.) 


THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ONE  UUNDREO, 
In  the  fall  of  1885  the  complaints  against  false 
registration  and  illegal  voting  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  was  known  as  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  composed  of  citizens  from  all 
political  parties.  This  organization  took  a  lively 
interest  in  election  matters.  Registrations  were 
carefully  scrutinized,  the  residence  of  voters  ver- 
ified by  persona!  inspection  and  a  number  of 
violations  of  law  discovered.  Warrants  were 
sworn  out  upon  charges  preferred  and  given  to 
the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  but  arrests 
failed  to  follow,  As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  this 
committee,  in  the  spring  of  1886  the  committee 
preferred  charges  against  the  Hoard  of  Police 
Commissioners,  and  upon  the  response  to  these 
charges  filed  by  tin-  commissioners  the  members 
of  the  lioard  were  removed  by  Governor  Forakcr. 
Thereupon  a  dilemma  arose  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  discovered  that  no  provision  of  law  ex- 
isted for  the  filling  of  places  when  all  the  scats 
were  vacant.  This  was  st>on  remedied  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  hv  Col.  I). 
VV.  McClung.  This  law.  passed  March"  30.  18X0. 
created  a  non-partisan  Itoard  of  Police  Com- 
missioners and  is  the  basis  of  the  organization 
as  it  now  exists.  A  little  later  the  newly  created 
board  became  involved  in  litigation  with  regard 
to  its  revenues.  One  of  the  sources  of  revenue 
was  the  tax  upon  sellers  of  intoxicating  liquors 
resulting  from  the  l>ow  law.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  test  this  law  in  the  courts  and  the  board 
employed  Thomas  McDougal  and  C.  P..  Mat- 
thews to  take  charge  of  the  litigation,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  satis 
factory  to  the  inward. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  work  was  begun  on 
the  Mount  Auburn  cable  road  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  so-called  Kerper  line,  a  cable  road 
to  Walnut  Hills,  was  begun. 

In  (  Vtober  the  body  of  Chief  Justice  Salmon 
P.  Chase  was  brought  home  for  burial  in  Spring 
drove  Cemetery  and  elaborate  memorial  services 
were  held  in  Music  Hall,  which  wire  attended 
not  only  by  the  bar  but  by  the  citizens  gener- 
al l\ . 

Among  the  visitors  this  year  were  Michael 
Davitt,  the  will  known  Irish  agitator:  Herr  Wit- 
helm    Liebknecht,   the   distinguished  German 

socialist  and  parliamentary  leader:  and  Edward 
Aveling  and  his  wife  Flcanor  Marx  Aveling, 
also  a  distinguished  socialist. 

Work  on  the  new  Court  House,  built  to  re- 
place the  structure  burned  in  1.884.  was  so  far 
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completed  as  to  enable  the  removal  of  the  county 
offices  to  the  luii filing  on  the  8th  of  November 
ami  on  December  6,  1&S6.  all  the  courts  returned 
to  the  new  building.  This  event  was  celebrated 
on  January  15.  1S87,  by  a  banquet  at  the  Gibson 
i  louse,  tendered  by  citizens,  to  Henry  C.  Crncr. 
John  L.  Stettinius.  Wesley  M.  Cameron  and 
William  Worthington,  trustees  to  rebuild  the 
Court  I  louse,  and  James  McLaughlin,  the  archi- 
tect. At  this  Judge  Alphonso  Taft  presided  and 
Isaac  M.  Jordan  acted  as  toast-master. 

Another  incident  of  1880  was  the  series  of 
revival  meetings  held  by  Sam  Jones  through- 
out the  summer  in  Music  Mall,  which  were 
attended  by  many  thousands  of  citizens  and 
which  continued  for  a  number  of  months. 

Till:  KAILKOAD  LAISOK  KIOTS. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  came  the  railroad  labor  > 
riots.  In  the  early  part  of  May  the  freight 
handlers  of  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Day- 
ton Railway  had  struck  for  increased  wages.  A 
large  number  of  them  thereupon  marched  in  an 
organized  body  across  the  city  to  the  freight 
depots  of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  intending  | 
to  force  their  fellow  freight  handlers  in  the 
employ  of  that  company  to  join  them.  The 
recollection  of  the  riots  of  two  years  before, 
however,  with  a  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  gave  to  this  ac- 
tion of  the  dissatisfied  workmen  an  importance 
perhaps  beyond  its  merits.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Little  Miami  road,  the  only  road  then 
operating  in  the  citv.  had  notified  the  police  that 
bis  men  bad  been  threatened  with  personal  vio- 
lence and  refused  to  go  on  with  their  work  unless 
they  were  alTorded  police  protection.  An  anxious 
conference  of  business  men  had  been  held,  at 
which  were  present  a  unmlxr  of  the  officers  of 
the  city,  and  for  a  time  the  sentiment  of  t)ie 
gathering  seemed  10  he  that  the  police  were 
powerless  to  aid  at  this  juncture.  Robert  J. 
Morgan,  at  that  time  |xilice  commissioner,  and 
Milo  (i.  Dodds.  however,  insisted  that  it  was  the 
dutv  of  the  city  to  protect  with  all  the  force  it 
could  command  the  men  of  the  Little  Miami 
road,  who  were  anxious  to  earn  their  livelihood, 
and  finally  this  judgment  prevailed.  As  a  re- 
sult the  strikers  above  referred  to  were  met  in 
their  march  by  a  squadron  of  police  under  the 
command  of  the  chief.  Colonel  Moore,  and  were 
ordcied  to  halt.  The  majority  of  the  strikers, 
who  were  law-abiding  citizens,  showed  signs  at 
once  of  yielding  :  three  of  the  leaders  endeavored 
to  break  through  the  lines  and  were  arrested.  1 


whereupon  the  main  body  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
manner  dispersed.  This  little  rencontre,  inof- 
fensive in  itself,  created  great  alarm,  especially 
as  the  factories  w<tc  empty  and  30,000  men 
were  said  to  be  on  strike.  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  Governor  was  called  tq>on  for 
troops  and  five  regiments  of  militia  were  sent 
lure  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Mayor 
Amor  Smith,  Jr.  Three  regiments  encamped  for 
several  (lays  at  Carthage  or  at  P.urnct  Woods 
while  Cincinnati's  own  regiment,  the  Kirst,  was 
htoatcd  at  Industrial  Hall  in  the  Exposition 
buildings.  <  )f  course  there  were  many  to  criti- 
cise the  action  of  the  mayor  as  being  unnecessary, 
lie  called  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
labor  organizations  which  was  held  in  his  office 
with  one  of  the  strikers,  James  M.  Morley,  act- 
ing as  secretary.  A  full  and  complete  discussion 
of  the  situation  was  had  in  the  most  amicable 
tone,  as  a  result  of  which  Mayor  Smith  made 
it  apparent  that  although  he  would  not  inter- 
fere between  the  strikers  and  their  employers 
he  would  not  permit  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  in- 
terference with  men  who  were  at  work.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  assuring  protection  to 
men  at  work,  particularly  to  those  who  were 
laying  the  new  streets.  This  brought  forth  a 
protest  which  simply  resulted  in  making  it  still 
clearer  that  the  law  was  to  be  observed  and 
that  no  breach  of  it  would  be  ]>ermitted.  As  a 
result  the  troubles  were  finally  adjusted  without 
bloodshed. 

Another  very  unpleasant  incident  of  the  year 
1886  was  the  cx|>osure  of  the  corruption  of  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  City  Infirmary.  This 
was  brought  about  by  the  Hoard  of  Revision  and 
as  a  result  of  the  investigation  36  indictments 
were  found,  followed  by  a  number  of  convic- 
tions. 

TIIK  OWICN  LAW. 

In  1S88  the  enforcement  of  the  Owen  law, 
which  prohibited  the  keeping  open  of  saloons 
on  Sunday,  aroused  great  excitement.  This 
law  was  opposed  bv  a  large  numl>cr  of  citizens 
in  addition  to  the  saloonkeepers  as  a  class.  Its 
enforcement,  therefore,  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  Warning  was  given  that  the  law 
would  be  enforced  and  that  the  saloons  must  be 
closed.  The  chief  of  police  instructed  his  men 
to  make  a  note  of  all  offenses  and  to  make  ar- 
rests on  the  following  day  after  swearing  out 
warrants.  Seven  arrests  were  made  on  Sunday 
(  without  warrants)  for  disorderly  conduct  oc- 
curring in-  the  presence  of  the  officers.  Arrests 
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continued  for  violations  of  the  law  covering 
seven  Sundays  until  they  numbered  1.050.  The 
first  case  tried  was  that  of  Henry  Munzebrock, 
who  had  been  arrested  on  a  Sunday  tor  dis- 
orderly conduct.  After  a  jury  trial  he  was 
found  guilty  and  sent  immediately  to  the  W  ork 
House.  A  stay  of  proceedings  to  enable  him 
to  perfect  his  apjR-al  for  a  revision  by  the  upper 
court  was  refused  him.  His  case  was  taken 
before  Judge  C.  D.  Robertson  ii|>on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  where  it  was  shown  that  he  had 
l>een  arrested  without  a  warrant.  Judge  Rob- 
ertson following  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  immediately  ordered  his  release. 
The  haste  with  which  Munzebrock  had  been  sent 
to  the  Work  House  and  the  alleged  ignominy  of 
his  treatment  there  at  a  time  when  it  was  known 
that  the  case  would  be  reviewed  by  a  higher 
court  led  to  somewhat  of  a  reaction  in  the  public 
feeling.  Twehe  other  cases  regarded  as  those 
of  flagrant  violations  of  tl>c  law  were  tried  but 
conviction  could  not  Ik-  secured,  as  the  juries 
disagreed.  As  a  result  the  prosecutor  in  the 
Police  Court  refused  to  prosecute  further  cast  s 
oil  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  involve  the 
city  in  needless  expense. 

CKNIKNM  U,  YKAR. 

The  centennial  year  (1888)  was  celebrated  by 
the  great  Centennial  P.xposilion  of  the  t  »hio 
Valley  and  Central  States  which,  inaugurated 
July  4th  by  a  grand  street  pageant,  continued 
for  too  davs.  This  exposition  described  in  an 
earlier  chapter  was  largely  attended  by  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  was  regarded 
as  a  great  success,  although  it  did  not  quite  pay 
expenses.  During  its  continuance  many  con- 
ventions and  organizations  met  in  the  city.  I  he 
most  noteworthy  of  these  was  probably  the  an- 
nual conclave  of  the  Knights  of  Pvthias.  which 
occurred  in  June.  The  procession  held  by  the 
visiting  Knights  was  by  far  the  most  striking 
that  hail  been  seen  in  the  citv  up  to  that  time. 
Twenty-five  thousand  uniformed  nun  were  esti- 
mated to  have  taken  part  in  it  and  ioo.<»m>  peo- 
ple must  have  been  included  among  the  sj*vta- 
tors  The  gathering  had  a  special  local  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  revewed  bv  a  fellow 
citizen.  Howard  Douglass,  at  that  linvc  the  su- 

Another  important  gathering  of  this  m  at  was 
that  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  which 
t<»>k  place  in  May 

rui   <  1  ■  nsi  s  mi  i8«jo 
|5v  the  census  of  iS>o  t'incmnati  was  shown 
to  have  a  |iopulation  of  2«Ao*»8.  which  was  an 


increase  of  41  7"o.  or  H' 1.4  percent  over  the 
Imputation  of  1880.  The  number  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  city  was  7.832  a> 
against  3.275  '°  years  earlier.  These  employed 
84.107  wage  earners  at  the  total  wages  of  $30.- 
728.511  as  against  54.513  with  total  wages  of 
$10.. 553,020,  in  1880.  The  capital  employed  in 
these  establishments  in  1880  was  $50.531. '/10 
and  in  1X4,0.  $104.4X3,032.  The  c«»t  of  ma- 
terials used,  which  in  18X0  was  $02,374,570.  in 
creascil  in  t8ox>  to  $0,2.545.231.  and  the  value  of 
products,  including  custom  work  and  repairing, 
from  $105,255,105  to  SuA^tf.'Av 

I  IIIC  A.   K.    I'  STKIKt. 

In  1804  ivcurrcd  the  great  railroad  strike  of 
the  American  Railway  I  111011,  headed  by  Eugene 
\  .  Debs.  This  originating  in  the  I'ullman  sliop> 
in  Chicago  s.K>n  <leveloj)cd  into  a  sympathetic 
strike  whose  inihiences  were  first  felt  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  June  jSth.  (hi  July  4.  181)4.  the 
I'nitid  States  attorney  acting  under  instructions, 
received  from  the  Attorney  <  iencral  filed  a  bill 
for  injunction  in  the  I 'uited  States  Circuit 
Court  upon  which  after  argument  an  injunction 
wa>  issued  against  IX'bs  and  other  labor  agita- 
tors and  strike  managers.  At  that  time  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railway  was  m  the  hands  of 
Samuel  M  I'cltmi  as  receiver,  appointed  bv 
lulled  States  Circuit  Judge  Taft  A  strike 
leader.  I'rank  W.  I'helan,  who  attempted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  operation  of  this  rood  while 
in  the  hands  of  this  receiver  by  inducing  em- 
ployees to  strike,  was  arrested  bv  the  I'nitcd 
States  marshal  for  contempt  of  court  and  after 
a  trial  of  some  davs  he  was  found  guilty  and  on 
Friday,  July  13th.  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Taft 
t<»  six  months'  confinement  in  the  jail  at  Illa- 
tion. Ohio.  This,  as  well  as  the  determined  atti- 
tude of  the  courts  throughout  the  country,  broke 
the  strike  in  Cincinnati,  which  ended  July  18th. 

tin  October  31.  1805.  at  10  minutcs»aftcr  five 
in  the  morning  a  severe  earthquake  shock  w.i* 
felt  in  Cincinnati,  which  lasting  about  8n  sec- 
onds, extending  from  south  to  norih.  shook 
houses,  broke  windows,  overturned  furniture  and 
did  considerable  damage,  but  fortunately  no  in- 
jure to  |htsoiis,  It  was  accompanied  bv  a 
cracking,  hissing  noise  and  created  considerable 
alarm  Previous  earthquake  shocks  had  been 
felt  iii  17.);.  1811.  1812  and  on  August  31. 
1KX0. 

Tin:  hh  i  :  e  \r  soi'tf_s 

In  iS«/'i  [iractically  all  the  street  car  route*, 
in  the  citv.  at  that  time  37  in  number,  came 
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under  the  control  of  the  Cincinnati  Street 
Railway  Company  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
solidation effected  August  1st.  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Rogers  law  passed  by 
the  Legislature  on  April  22nd  of  that  year 
and  approved  by  the  Hoard  of  Administration 
of  the  city.  The  company  was  granted 
a  50-years'  franchise  in  consideration  of 
a  new  transfer  system,  which  was  inaug- 
urated October  3rd  of  this  year.  The  Main 
street  electric  line  was  still  operated  by  the 
Cincinnati  Inclined  Plane  Railway  Company 
although  its  right  to  do  so  was  in  litigatioti 
and  the  route  had  been  granted  by  the  Hoard 
of  Administration  to  the  Cincinnati  Street 
Railway  Company.  The  Main  street  line 
was  operated  under  a  franchise  originally 
granted  in  1864.  It  was  the  first  to  build  an 
inclined  plane  (in  1872).  Shortly  afterwards 
as  a  result  of  the  decision  in  the  United  States 
Court,  the  Cincinnati  Inclined  Plane  Railway 
Company  was  ousted  and  the  road  became  a 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Cincinnati  Street 
Railway  Company  and  also  of  the  Sycamore 
street  cable  line,  formerly  owned  by  the  Mount 
Auburn  Railway  Cable  Company  and  of  the 
Mount  Adams  and  Fden  Park  cable  line. 
The  purchase  price  of  the  last  named  road 
was  on  a  basis  of  $0,5  in  stock  of  the  Cincinnati 
Street  Railway  Company  for  every  $100  in 
stock  of  the  Mount  Adams  road.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  latter  road  being  $2. 500.000.  the 
amount  paid  for  this  pro|>crty  was  $2,375,000 
in  stock  of  the  Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  sum  of  $i"N.ooo  in  cash  was  paid 
for  the  Mount  Auburn  cable  road.  In  addition 
to  these  payments  a  mortgage  indebtedness 
of  Soo2.(x*>  was  assumed.  The  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Cincinnati  Street  Railway 
Company  was  $iK,ooo,<xx)  of  which  Si  6.440.- 
450  had  been  issued  up  to  December  1,  1807. 
The  president  of  the  road  at  the  time  of  the 
consolidation,  as  for  many  vears  prior,  was 
John  Kilgour  and  the  secretary,  James  A.  Col- 
lins. During  the  year  prior  to  this  consolida- 
tion 6o.<xx).ooo  passengers  were  carried  on 
the  Cincinnati  street  cars.  The  equipment  of 
the  company  at  this  time  included  about  225 
miles  of  track  and  about  1 .000  cars.  In  con- 
nection with  this  consolidation,  which  prac- 
tically resulted  in  the  street  railroad  system 
as  it  is  to-day  operated  under  the  lease  of  the 
Cincinnati  Traction  Company,  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  a  few  incidents  in  street  railroad 


history.  As  will  be  remembered  the  first 
street  cars  were  horse  cars  and  were  estab- 
lished in  1850.  the  routes  in  operation  being 
the  John.  Seventh,  Third  and  Pendleton  lines. 
In  September.  1884.  the  first  cable  cars  ran  up 
Ciilbert  avenue  on  the  Walnut  Hills  cable  line. 
These,  were  quickly  followed  by  the  Mount 
Auburn  and  Vine  street  cable  lines.  The  first 
electric  cars  in  the  city  ran  in  the  summer  of 
1888  on  the  Colerain  avenue  line  from  the  old 
P.righton  House  to  Centre  street.  Camp  Wash- 
ington, although  the  Mount  Auburn  electric 
road  was  the  pioneer  in  the  use  of  this  power. 

THE  INCLINED  PLANKS. 

The  Mount  Auburn  Inclined  Plane  was  the 
first  of  these  remarkable  structures  (so  char- 
acteristic of  Cincinnati)  to  be  built.  This 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  1872  and  ran  from 
the  head  of  Main  street  the  length  of  yoo  feet 
to  a  point  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  known  as 
Mount  Auburn,  312  feet  higher.  After  the  ter- 
rible accident  of  October  15,  1889,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  releasing  of  a  car  at  the  head  of 
the  incline  and  its  rushing  with  lightning  like 
speed  to  the  foot,  carrying  death  and  destruc- 
tion with  it.  this  plane  was  remodeled  in  1890 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  After  the  control  of  this 
line  bad  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  consoli- 
dated system,  this  plane  was  demolished  and 
abandoned.  The  second  inclined  plane  was 
that  on  Price  Hill  built  by  the  Price  Hill  In- 
clined Plane  Company.  This  was  on  Kighth 
street  and  was  opened  on  July  13,  1875;  it 
ascended  800  feet  with  separate  tracks  for  pas- 
senger  and  freight  traffic  to  an  elevation  of  350 
feet.  This  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  It 
is  no  longer  used  by  the  street  cars.  A  year 
later  the  P.ellevue  Inclined  Plane  at  the  head 
of  Kim  street  was  opened.  It  was  remodeled  in 
1800  but  reconstructed  in  1802  at  a  cost  of 
$375,000.  Its  length  is  <>8o  feet  and  its  eleva- 
tion 300  feet.  In  1877  came  the  opening  of  the 
Mount  Adams  Inclined  Plane,  which  was  re- 
modeled in  1880  and  reconstructed  in  1892  at 
a  cost  of  $300,000.  Its  length  is  c>45  feet  and  it 
ascends  to  an  elevation  of  268  feet.  The  latest 
to  he  built  was  the  Fairview  Inclined  Plane 
which  was  opened  in  1804.  This  cost  $200,000. 
Its  length  is  633.8  feet  and  elevation,  210  feet. 
From  the  summit  of  each  of  the  hills  attained 
by  these  inclined  planes  can  be  had  a  view  of 
the  city  which  lies  spread  out  like  a  map  at 
the  observer's  feet. 
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TIIK  IIII.I.TOI'  RESORTS. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  were  located 
;it  the  head  <>f  each  n'f  the  inctineil  planes  then 
in  existence  public  gardens  with  amusement 
halls  in  which  various  forms  of  entertainment 
were  given  and  refreshments  of  all  sorts  were 
si-rved.    These  were  the  Lookout   House,  at 
the  head  of  Main  street,  the  llellevue  House 
at  the  head  of  F.'.m  street,  the  [Vice  Hill  House 
at  the  head  of  the  Trice  Hill  incline  and  the 
Highland  House  on  Mount  Adams.    At  the 
Highland  House  particularly  were  held  many 
notable  gatherings.     Here  Mr.  Thomas  gave 
his  series  of  summer  orchestra  concerts  and 
here  for  a  number  of  years  a  comic  opera  com- 
pany performed  throughout  the  summer.  These 
performances  were  attended  by  the  best  class 
of  citizens  and  many  of  them,  especially  those 
at  the  Highland  House  and  for  a  short  time 
those  at  the  I'rice  Hill  House,  were  regarded 
as  very  important  social  events.    The  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sunday  law  which  made  it  impos- 
sible to  sell  beer  or  alcoholic  liquors  of  any 
sort  took  away  from  these  places  of  amuse- 
ment a  large  source  of  their  revenues  and  final- 
ly  resulted  in  their  complete  abandonment. 
Nothing  has  taken  their  place.   The  only  sub- 
stitutes that  in  any  way  resemble  them  have 
been  the  summer  night  concerts  at  the  Zoolog- 
ical C.arden.  Chester  Park,  and  at  the  Lagoon 
and  Coney  Island,  all  of  which  are  more  re- 
mote from  the  heart  of  the  city  than  were  the 
hilltop  resorts.    The  abandonment  of  these  re- 
sorts has  been  a  distinct  loss  to  the  city  and 
has  taken  from  it  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
ami  harmless  forms  of  amusement. 

The  last  horse  car  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
which  ran  on  the  Third  street  line  was  aban- 
doned October  26,  1K05,  and  the  road  was  re- 
constructed into  an  electric  route.  The  first 
all  night  electric  cars  were  run  in  September, 
18^5.  on  the  Colerain  avenue  route.  In  1901 
the  Cincinnati  street  car  system  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Cincinnati  Traction  Com- 
pany by  the  lease  of  all  the  lines  of  the  obi 
company.  Under  the  terms  of  this  lease,  the 
lessee  guarantees  dividends  upon  the  stock 
of  the  Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Company  up- 
on a  rising  scale  which  eventually  will  reach 
the  rate  of  six  percent.  There  are  in  Cincinnati 
(June,  0)03)  about  40  routes  operated  by  the 
Cincinnati  Traction  Company  and  also  the 
Mill  creek  valley  route  ami  three  routes  oper- 
ated by  the  South   Covington  &  Cincinnati 


Street  Railway  Company.  In  addition  there 
are  five  inter-urban  railways  with  several  new 
ones  in  course  of  construction. 

Til K  SPANISH  WAR 

Naturally  created   much  excitement  in  Cin- 
cinnati   particularly    because    of    the  fact 
that     the     Sixth    'United     States  Infantry, 
which  took  such  a  gallant  part  at  San  Juan 
Hill,  had  been  located  at  Fort  Thomas  just 
across  the  river  for  a  period  of  about  eight 
years.    As  a  result  many  of  the  officers  an<l 
men  were  well  known  to  residents  of  the  city. 
The  first  glimpse  of  war  that  Cincinnati  had 
seen  for  33  years. came  on  April  19,  1898.  when 
the    Sixth    left    its    quarters    and  marched 
through  Cincinnati  on  its  departure  for  the 
field  of  battle.     The  regiment  consisted  of 
-t</»  men  and  as  it  paraded  through  the  streets 
equipped  for  marching  and  not  for  display  it 
made  a  marked  impression  upon  all  who  ob- 
served it  and  brought  home  the  grim  possi- 
bilities in  store  for  these  men.  many  of  whom 
in  fact  never  returned  to  this  country.  The 
Sixth  traveled  to  Tampa  which  point  it  left 
June  14th,  landing  at  Daiquiri,  a  little  port  12 
miles  east  of  Siboncy,  on  June  22nd.  Nine 
days  later  on  July  1st  this  regiment  together 
with  the  Sixteenth  and  Thirteenth  made  the 
famous  charge  up  San  Juan  Hill  and  cap- 
tured the  blockhouse  on  top.    The  following 
day  it  held  its  position  on  the  hill  in  the  face 
of  a  storm  of  shells  ami  bullets  and  during  the 
night  repulsed  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to 
recapture  the  point.    The  regiment  remained 
in  the  trenches  on  the  hill  until  July  6th.  when 
it  moved  a  little  to  the  left.    It  was  not  until 
July    14th    that    it    was    able   to    leave  the 
trenches  for  a  regular  camp.    On  August  8th 
what  was  left  of  the  regiment  started  home 
arriving  at  Montauk  Point,  New  York,  on  An* 
gust  14th  and  at  Cincinnati  on  the  night  of 
Tuesday.  September  20th.    Here  it  was  given 
a  grand  welcome  as  it  marched  through  the 
streets  to  its  headquarters  at  Camp  Wetherill 
where  it  remained  for  about  a  week  and  then 
returned  to  Fort  Thomas.    On  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 24th,  the  regiment  paraded  through  the 
streets  escorted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  First  Regiment.    Afterwards  the  men 
were  given  a  luncheon  and  the  officers  were 
banqueted  at  the  Crand  Hotel  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  League.    In  the  afternoon  an  ex 
hibition  drill  was  given  at  the  P.ase  P.all  Park 
followed  by  a  ball  game  between  teams  of  the 
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regiment  and  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Ohio 
National  Cuard.  The  regulars  defeated  the 
First  Regiment  nine  by  a  score  of  5  to  3.  The 
proceeds  of  the  game  were  given  to  a  fund  for 
the  erection  at  Fort  Thomas  of  a  memorial 
tablet  to  the  members  of  the  Sixth  who  had 
fallen.  On  October  I,  1X0X,  a  banquet  was 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment  at  the  St. 
N  icholas  Hotel.  At  the  time  the  regiment  left 
the  city  for  the  war.  it  was  in  command  of 
Colonel  Cochran  who  was  relieved  from  duty 
shortly  afterwards  and  the  charge  up  San 
Juan  Hill  was  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fg- 
bcrt.  The  officers  killed  in  this  attack  were: 
Capt.  A.  M.  Wetherill.  Lieut.  Jules  G.  Onl  and 
Lieutenants  Turman  and  Bcnchlev.  Colonel 
Fgbcrt.  Captains  Torry  and  W  alker  and  Lieu- 
tenants Purdy,  Cross,  Robertson  and  Simons 
were  wounded.  The  total  record  of  the  regi- 
ment at  Santiago  was:  Officers  killed  in 
action  4,  men  killed  in  action  13,  officers 
wounded,  7,  men  wounded  95.  a  total  of  119 
killed  and  wounded,  about  one-fifth  of  the  regi- 
ment. Six  of  the  men  died  of  fever  and  two 
at  Montauk  Point. 

After  the  return  of  the  Sixth,  a  movement 
was  started  by  citizens  of  Cincinnati  to  place 
a  memorial  tablet  at  Fort  Thomas  in  honor 
of  the  dead.  As  a  result  a  design  made  by  II. 
L.  r.ridwell  was  accepted  and  Mr.  Bridwcll, 
•assisted  by  II.  F.  Farny  and  J.  H.  (iest,  was 
given  charge  of  the  completion  of  the  work 
and  the  selection  of  a  sculptor.  The  sculptor 
chosen  was  Clement  J.  Barnhorne  and  the  tab- 
let which  cost  about  $2,500  was  fixed  upon  the 
stone  tower  at  Fort  Thomas. 

Shortly  after  the  Sixth  left  the  city  for  the 
scene  of  war,  the  I'irst  Regiment.  Ohio  Na- 
tional (iiiard,  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  ser- 
vice. This  was  the  local  military  organization 
with  headquarters  at  the  handsome  Armory 
on  Freeman  avenue  built  from  1886  to  1889  at 
a  cost  of  $115,000.  The  regiment  left  the  city 
1,300  strong  April  28th,  receiving  a  fine  ova- 
tion as  it  paraded  the  streets  to  the  depot. 
The  men  were  mustered  into  service  about  a 
week  later,  less  than  20  percent  being  refused 
on  account  of  disability.  They  were  subse- 
quently ordered  to  Chickainauga  and  to  Tampa 
where  they  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  June. 
On  the  9th  of  June  they  were  loaded  on  trans- 
ports to  go  to  Cuba  but  the  orders  were  coun- 
termanded and  they  were  once  more  landed 
at  Tampa,  afterwards  moving  to  Fernandina 
and  then  to  Jacksonville.    They  reached  Cin- 


cinnati on  their  return  home  September  15th 
and  were  mustered  out  of  the  service  on  Octo- 
ber 25th  and  2Mb.  I  tut  live  men  died  in  the 
campaign,  of  whom  but  one  was  of  the  original 
number  that  started.  The  regiment  saw  no 
active  service.  The  commanding  officer  was 
Col.  C.  I!.  Hum.  Paul  M.  Millikin  was  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  Thomas  VY.  Thomas,  Sam- 
uel W.  Kennedy,  John  Proctor  and  Frank  \V. 
Hendley,  majors. 

( >ne  of  the  troops  of  the  First  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Cavalry,  Troop  II.  was  composed  princi- 
pally of  artillerymen  of  Battery  B  of  the  First 
Regiment.  The  organization  was  then  mus- 
tered iti  as  a  cavalry  troop  in  the  regiment 
commanded  by  Lieut. Col.  William  Day  ami 
the  troop  ()j  strong  left  the  city  in  May  for 
Chickainauga.  It  subsequently  was  sent  to 
Tampa  and  afterwards  to  Huntsville  and  re- 
turned to  the  city  September  14th.  Its  com- 
mander was  Capt.  Fred  Herman. 

Not  only  were  the  regular  soldiers  and  the 
militia  interested  in  the  war.  but  the  whole 
city  was  enthusiastic  and  volunteers  were 
plentiful.  As  a  result  a  number  of  military 
organizations  sprang  up.  many  of  which  saw 
no  service.  Fight  companies  of  National  Re- 
serves of  72  men  each  were  organized  by  Jo- 
seph W.  I  leintzman  of  which  two  became  com- 
panies of  the  Tenth  Ohio  Infantry.  United 
Slates  Volunteers.  The  captains  of  these  com- 
panies were  Lowe  Fmerson  ami  Writer  Cut  li- 
ne. A  regiment  was  organized  by  Col. 
Nicholas  Kleeman  and  Maj.  John  Nagel  but 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  soon  brought  to 
a  first  class  condition  it  was  never  accepted  by 
the  State.  Capt.  Cassillv  C.  Cooke  recruited 
the  company  which  was  finally  attached  to  the 
Fir»-t  Regiment  as  Company  M.  The  Cincin- 
nati Cavalry  Troop,  an  organization  of  30 
young  men  and  a  captain.  Capt.  F.  <  >.  Dana, 
offered  its  services  but  they  were  declined. 
Another  organization  was  the  colored  regiment 
of  Col.  J.  W.  Lake.  This  regiment  was  not  ac- 
cepted but  many  of  its  members  joined  other 
organizations.  'Two  companies  of  volunteer 
engineers  were  recruited  in  Cincinnati,  all  of 
who*c  officers  were  practical  engineers  and  all 
of  whose  members  were  skilled  mechanics. 
These  companies  in  command  of  Maj.  Richard 
Henry  Savage  were  transferred  first  to  Fort 
Sheridan-  and  afterwards  to  Montauk  Point. 
They  subsequently  were  sent  to  Cuba  in  No- 
vember, 1898.  Among  the  officers  of  these 
companies  were  Captains  Howard  A.  Springer 
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ami  T.  L.  Hut-stun  and  Lieutenants  William 
M.  V'enable,  C.  E.  Lawton.  M.  M.  Coolcy  and 
George  A.  Purington. 

May  21,  i8*)S.  was  observed  as  Dewey  Day 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  at  Manila. 
Husiness  houses  were  closed  and  a  monster 
parade  of  20,000  men  U>ok  place,  of  which 
Mayor  Tafel  was  grand  marshal.  In  the  even- 
ing a  mimic  battle  of  Manila  was  given  by  a 
fleet  of  river  steamboats.  During  the  war  an 
Army  and  Navy  League  was  organized  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  wounded  or  indigent  sol- 
diers passing  through  Cincinnati.  Its  presi- 
dent was  Gen,  B.  R.  Cowen  and  the  vice-pres- 
idents were  representatives  from  each  of  the 
so-called  hereditary  societies  and  charitable 
associations.  About  1,200  soldiers  were  taken 
care  of  by  this  association,  800  at  the  Central 
Union  Depot  and  400  at  the  Little  Miami,  in 
which  work  $9,000  was  expended,  as  well  as 
a  large  amount  of  supplies  furnished  by  busi- 
ness houses. 

Another  incident  of  the  war  was  the  "Amer- 
ican Boy"  episode  which  was  an  attempt,  first 
suggested  by  a  sclund  boy  at  Hughes  High 
School.  W.  Rankin  Goode.  to  raise  a  fund  In- 
voluntary contributions  from  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  to  build  a  battle-ship 
to  replace  the  "Maine.'*  A  large  sum  of  money 
was  raised  by  branches  of  the  American  Boy 
Association  organized  all  over  the  United 
States  but  this  did  not  prove  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  the  association. 

The  American  Patriotic  League  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Jewish  people  of  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  funds  from  Rusisan  Jews 
to  build  a  warship  for  the  United  States. 
Many  contributions  were  received  but  the 
speedy  close  of  the  war  resulted  in  the  aban- 
donment of  this  scheme. 

Tit  K  C.   A.   K.   RNl'AM  I'ME N T. 

In  i8r>8  there  was  held  in  Cincinnati  from  Sep- 
tember 5th  to  September  nth  the  encampment 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  This  was 
in  charge  of  a  Citizens'  Committee  who  raised 
a  guarantee  fund  and  made  the  arrangements 
for  entertaining  the  visiting  comrades.  This 
committee  consisted  of  31  members,  each  of 
whom  was  chairman  of  a  sub-committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  executive  board  was  Melville 
E.  Ingalls  and  the  executive  director.  William 
B.  Melish.  Over  200.000  strangers  visited  the 
city  as  its  guests.  Four  fine  arches  illuminated 
by  electric  lights  were  erected.— one  in  front  of 
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the  Government  Building,  one  at  Fourth  and 
Race,  one  at  Vine  and  12th  ami  one  at  Sixth  and 
Race.  The  arch  in  front  of  the  Government 
Building  cost  $5,200  and  its  illumination  $800. 
The  other  three  arches  cost  almost  $4.(xx>.  The 
arch  at  Sixth  and  Race  was  built  largely  from 
donations  of  colored  people.  The  encampment 
was  opened  by  the  dedication  of  Camp  Sherman 
in  Chester  Park  on  September  5th.  which  was 
followed  by  the  labor  parade  in  celebration  of 
I^abor  Day  and  closed  with  a  great  camp  fire 
in  Music  Hall.  On  the  following  day  there  was 
a  parade  of  Naval  Veterans,  Union  Ex-Prisoners 
of  War.  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  military  organiza- 
tions in  charge  of  Gen.  M.  L.  Hawkins,  grand 
marshal,  and  in  the  evening  another  camp  fire. 
The  third  day  was  the  day  of  the  parade  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  its  review  by 
the  commander-in-chief.  Gen.  Andrew  llicklcn- 
Iooper  acted  as  grand  marshal.  This  parade 
which  was  a  monster  one  was  noteworthy  for 
the  promptness  with  which  it  started  and  its 
orderly  management.  On  Thursday  there  were 
meetings  of  the  national  encampment  and  affili- 
ated organizations  and  receptions  of  various 
sorts.  In  the  afternoon  came  a  grand  "Civic 
and  Industrial  Parade  and  Peace  Jubilee"  in 
charge  of  Amor  Smith.  Jr.  The  day  was  closed 
by  a  fine  display  of  fireworks  on  the  river  front. 

THE   JUBILEE  SAENGEBFEST 

Of  the  North  American  Sacngcrbund  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bund,  which  was  organized  in  Cin- 
cinnati, was  held  in  the  city  in  June.  \8»)().  A 
prize  of  $1,000  was  offered  by  Frederick  H. 
Alms  for  the  best  choral  composition.  For  this 
occasion  a  special  building  was  erected  on  Erk- 
enbrecher  avenue  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Zivological  Garden.  Un  fortunately  after  the 
building  had  progressed  well  towards  completion 
it  became  apparent  that  the  structure  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  and  a  modification  of  the  plans 
became  necessary.  This  and  a  number  of  other 
unforeseen  contingencies  delayed  the  work  so 
that  the  whole  was  not  ready  for  the  opening  per- 
,  formance,  which  was  therefore  postponed  for  one 
night.  As  a  result  the  Saengerfest  was  not  a 
financial  success.  An  effort  was  made  to  recoup 
the  losses  by  a  number  of  entertainments  and 
particularly  by  a  prize  fight,  which  however  was 
finnllv  stopped  h\  an  injunction  obtained  from 
Judge  HolHster  upon  the  application  of  the  State 
i.f  <  mio  through  its  Attorney  General. 
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THK  FALL  FESTIVALS. 

In  the  year  1900  was  celebrated  the  first  of 
the  Fall  Festivals.  These  festivals  grew  out  of 
a  desire  to  attract  to  the  city  merchants  awl 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati  tor 
the  purjwse  of  showing  to  them  the  opportunities 
to  do  business  offered  by  this  city.  For  this 
purpose  for  the  four  years  from  1000  to  1003 
a  festival  was  held  at  Music  Hall  and  in  the  F.x- 
position  buildings,  which  partook  somewhat,  in 
a  limited  way,  of  the  character  of  the  old  expo- 
sitions. Here  were  industrial  displays  and  in  the 
auditorium  various  entertainments  while  in 
Washington  Park  and  along  the  canal  were  the 
amusement  features  proper.  A  prominent  part 
of  the  festival  scheme  each  year  were  the  street 
parades  of  which  in  1000  there  were  three. — 
the  "Industrial,"  "Floral"  and  "Civic."  A  year 
later  the  "Civic  Parade"  gave  wav  to  the  parade 
of  the  Itannicnics  in  charge  of  an  order  organ- 
ized for  this  special  purpose.  In  1902  the 
"Floral  Parade"  was  abandoned  and  in  its  place 
was  substituted  the  "Roosevelt  Day  Parade"  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  President.  Special 
features  were  the  Editors"  and  Authors'  Day. 
held  in  1001  and  1002,  the  dramatic  perform- 
ances of  "Marco  Polo"  and  the  engagement  of 
the  Sousa  and  Innes  bands  in  1003.  The  Festival 
Association  was  coni|>oscd  of  a  number  of  citi- 
zens, of  whom  the  presidents  for  the  four  years 
during  which  festivals  were  given  were  C.  R. 
Rraunstein.  J.  Stacy  Hill.  Frank  W.  Foulds  and 
Otto  Armleder.  There  was  a  guarantee  fund 
which  fortunately  was  never  called  ujxjn.  The 
festivals  were  not  each  one  profitable  hut  in  the 
aggregate  the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenditures 
despite  the  pall  thrown  over  the  festivities  by  the 
death  of  President  McKinlev  in  1901  and  the 
fire  at  the  Odeon  in  1902. 

NEW  'BUILDINGS. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  city  has 
taken  on  renewed  strength  and  increased  in 
prosperity  during  the  last  few  years.  New 
buildings  have  been  erected  of  a  magnitude  far 
surpassing  that  of  any  within  the  two  decades 
following  the  war.  The  handsome  office  build- 
ings known  as  the  Wiggins  Block,  Johnston 
Building  and  later  the  Carcw  Rudding,  Picker- 
ing Building.  St.  Paul  Building,  the  United 
Hank  Building,  and  the  First  National  Bank 
Building  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  made  a 
great  change  not  only  in  the  appearance  of  this 
portion  of  the  business  center,  but  also  in  the  hab- 
its of  professional  and  business  men.  The  era  of 


sky-scrapers  was  begun  by  the  erection  of  the 
N'eave  Building  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Fourth 
and  Race  streets,  die  pioneer  of  its  kind  in  the 
city,  and  one  which  excited  at  the  time  of  its 
erection  great  interest.  In  1899  came  the  build- 
ing of  the  Union  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany skv-scrajier.  This  has  been  rapidly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Traction  Building,  the  Mercantile 
Library  Building,  the  Ingalls  Building,  all  of 
which  are  completed  and  occupied  by  tenants,  and 
the  First  National  Bank  Building,  which  has 
j  almost  reached  the  state  of  completion.  The 
I  Ingalls  Building  is  said  to  be  the  tallest  con- 
crete structure  in  the  world.  Another  wonder- 
ful structure  built  entirely  of  concrete  is  the 
grand-stand  at  the  Cincinnati  Base  Ball  Park. 
The  Third  National  Bank  Building  just  com- 
|  pleted  can  justly  boast  that  it  is  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  by  any  hank  building  in  the  country.  At 
present  a  large  number  of  buildings  are  in 
progress  of  erection.  The  list  is  too  long  to 
record  here,  but  one  of  them — the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad  Freight  Warehouse 
— can  hardly  be  omitted.  !n  this  building,  which 
is  five  stories  high  and  90  feet  wide,  420  feet 
have  already  t>ccn  built  and  work  is  now  about  to 
begin  upon  the  remaining  800  feet,  which  will 
make  this  structure  1.220  feet  in  length,  one  of 
the  most  striking  ones  in  this  city. 

THK  CENSUS  OF  I0OO. 

By  the  census  of  1900  Cincinnati  with  a  popu- 
lation of  325.902  was  shown  to  be  the  10th 
city  in  the  Union.  Ten  years  before  its  popula- 
tion had  been  296,908.  which  was  an  increase 
of  41.700.  or  16.4  percent  over  that  of  1880. 
The  increase  in  the  10  years  closing  the  century 
was  28,994.  or  9-8  percent. 

The,  report  of  the  Census  Bureau  (Census 
Bulletin  No.  r54)  gives  a  number  of  interesting 
facts  with  relation  to  the  city,  most  of  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  earlier  portions 
of  this  work.  Ohio  which  in  the  census  of  1840- 
1850-1860  and  1870  had  ranked  fourth  in  the 
value  of  manufactures  in  1880  had  become  fifth 
which  rank  it  has  since  held.  As  early  as  1803 
manufactured  products  such  as  flour,  beef  and 
jtork  had  been  shipped  to  points  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans. 
Cotton  and  woolen  machinery  had  been  built  be- 
fore 1800.  and  in  the  year  1835  the  city's  foundries 
and  machine  shops  had  manufactured  100 
steam  engines.  204  cotton  gins.  20  sugar  mills 
and  22  lx>ilers.  During  the  to  years  prior  to 
1841  1.500  plantation  cotton  spinning  machines 
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had  been  sent  South  from  a  siu^k-  machine  shop. 
Ten  years  latvr  then-  were  44  foundries  and 
inachitK'  shops  in  tin-  city,  one  third  of  which 
manufactured  stoves  alnmst  exclusively,  as  many 
as  a  thousand  being  produced  in  a  single  day. 
The  whiskey  industry  had  hceii  carrieil  011  in 
Cincinnati  from  a  time  previous  to  1803  from 
which  time  whiskey  was  sent  from  Cincinnati 
to  New  ( Jrleans.  Several  of  the  largest  dis- 
tilleries of  the  world  are  located  in  this  city  and 
the  distilled  liquors  produced  in  Cincinnati  in 
1900  were  valued  at  about  nine  and  one-half 
millions  of  dollars,  almost  76  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  State,  which  ranked  third  in  the 
country  in  this  industry.  The  cultivation  of 
the  grape  and  the  manufacture  of  wine  had  he- 
gun  as  early  as  1825  and  by  1851  there  were  40 
manufactories  of  wine  in  the  city.  About  1858 
the  climate  of  Southern  Ohio  was  found  to  be 
unfavorable  for  vine  culture  and  it  was  prac- 
tically abandoned  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Another  industry  especially  mentioned 
is  that  of  tobacco,  which  had  been  carried  on  in 
Ohio  before  1810.  Another  of  the  earlier  in- 
dustries was  the  lumber  industry  which  is  re- 
ferred to  before  1803.  The  familiar  statement 
that  the  pioneer  establishment  of  the  Western 
pork  (lacking  industry  was  founded  in  C'incin- 
.  nati  by  1818  by  Khsha  Mills  is  repeated.  I'.e- 
tween  1842  ami  1852  Cincinnati  packed  27  per 
cent  of  the  hogs  packed  in  the  United  Slates 
and  was  the  first  city  to  receive  the  sobriquet  of 
"Porkopolis"  on  this  account.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  the  center  of  corn  production 
having  moved  westward.  Cincinnati  lost  its  prec- 
edence in  this  industry.  Other  prominent  in- 
dustries were  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  can- 
dles, the  printing  industry  particularly  the  pub- 
lishing of  school  books  anil  music,  the  manufac- 
ture of  bf>ots  and  shoes,  men's  and  women's  cloth- 
ing, carriages  and  wagons,  carriage  and  wagon 
materials,  agricultural  implements,  pottery,  furni- 
ture, leather  and  leather  goods  and  glass.  "The 
leading  manufacturing  industries  of  Cincinnati, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were  clothing, 
men's,  factory  product ;  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products:  slaughtering  and  meat  packing: 
liquors,  distilled :  boots  and  shoes,  factory 
product :  liquors,  malt :  carriages  and  wagons ; 
tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes;  and  furniture, 
factory  product." 

As  Hamilton  County  is  tributary  to  Cincin- 
nati, it  seems  not  improper  to  quote  some  of 
the  figures  with  relation  to  the  manufactures 
that  refer  to  the  entire  county.     In   1000  the 


number  of  establishments  in  the  county  was  5.582 
and  the  capital  invested  was  $124,571,235  of 
which  Si  1.743.986  was  in  land.  $17,581,210 
buildings,  $25,538,082  machinery,  tools  and  im- 
plements, and  $09,707,057  cash  and  sundries. 
The  number  of  proprietors  and  firm  members 
was  O.300  ami  the  salaried  officials  ami  clerks 
numbered  7.077  with  an  aggregate  salary  of  $7.- 
277.NO3.  The  average  number  of  wage  earners 
in  these  establishments  was  ()8,i  14  and  the  total 
wages  $29,138,241.  The  total  cost  of  materials 
used  was  $85,436,302  and  the  value  of  the  prod 
nets  including  custom  work  and  rci>airing 
$173,582,824. 

The  figures  for  the  city  were,  of  course, 
slightly  lower.  The  number  of  establishments 
engaged  in  all  industries  in  1900  was  5,127.  The 
total  capital  employed  was  $109,582,142,  of  which 
$10,024,369  was  land,  $13,894,633  buildings,  $23.- 
4147OJ  machinery,  tools  and  implements  and 
$62. 248.379  cash  and  sundries.  The  number  of 
proprietors  and  firm  members  was  5.805  and 
that  of  salaried  officials  and  clerks  6,657. 
with  salaries  aggregating  $6,770,141.  The  total 
number  of  wage  earners  was  63,240  and  the 
wages  paid  $27, 189.069.  Of  these  wage  earners 
4O.882  were  men  and  15.314  women  1(1  years  of 
age  and  over,  while  1.044  were  children  under 
16.  receiving  in  wages  $23,275,688,  $3,761,01)8 
and  $152,283  respectively.  The  total  expenses 
of  these  establishments  were  $22,873,620.  The 
total  cost  of  materials  used  in  these  establish- 
ments was  $77,539,292  and  the  value  of  products 
including  custom  work  and  repairing  $1  57,806,- 
834 

Hie  largest  number  of  establishments  in  any- 
one industry  were  those  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  men  s  clothing  (factory  product)  ; 
of  these  there  were  351  with  a  capital  of  $8.- 
262.871  employing  591  officials  and  clerks  and 
3.784  wage  earners,  of  whom  the  larger  part 
(2.347)  were  women.  The  total  cost  of  ma- 
terials user  I  in  this  industry  was  $6,640,080  and 
the  value  of  the  product  was  $11,950,648.  The 
salaries  paid  in  this  industry  aggregated  $616,- 
432  ami  the  wages  $1,326,045.  This  industry 
not  only  employed  the  largest  number  of  es- 
tablishments but  produced  the  greatest  value  of 
product.  In  addition  to  the  establishments  de- 
voted to  men's  clothing  (factory  product),  there 
were  270  establishments  devoted  to  men's  cloth- 
ing (custom  work  and  repairing),  employing  880 
wageearnersand  turning  out  a  product  of"  $2.169, - 
113.  I:ive  establishments  were  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  button  holes  for  men's  clothing 
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(factory  product),  employed  144  wage  earners 
and  turned  out  a  product  of  $74,518.  Women's 
clothing  manufacturing  (dressmaking)  was  car- 
ried on  in  220,  establishments,  employing  634 
wage  earners,  earning  §166,360.  and  producing 
$5*.W5-  "K"  factory  product  of  women's  cloth- 
ing occupied  38  establishments  and  1,363  wage 
earners,  earning  $398,618  wages  and  turning  out 
a  product  of  $2,074,805.  The  value  of  the  ma- 
terials used  by  the  dressmakers  was  $177,558, 
while  that  in  the  manufacture  of  the  factory  prod- 
uct was  Si.  173,226.  The  next  largest  industry 
in  the  number  of  establishments  was  that  of 
carpentry. — 304  establishments  employing  1,160 
wage  earners  ami  producing  a  product  of  $3.- 
418.563.  The  second  largest  item  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  value  of  products  was  that  of 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products, — 154  es- 
tablishments with  a  capital  of  $10,363,917,  owned 
In  130  jktsoiis  with  683  salaried  officials  and 
6.680  wage  earners,  producing  $11,705,778  of 
products.  The  cost  of  materials  used  was  $4,- 
963.461.  the  salaries  paid  $642,303  and  the  wages 
earned  $3,211,423.  The  total  expenses  of  this 
industry  in  addition  to  the  labor  cost  and  ma- 
terials used  amounted  to  $964,178.  The  third 
most  valuable  product  comes  under  the  heading, 
— slaughtering  and  meat  packing  (wholesale). 
F.ngagcd  in  this  were  21  establishments  with  a 
capital  of  $2,790,814,  owned  by  27  proprietors, 
under  whom  were  98  salaried  officials  and  801 
wage  earners.  The  salary  list  of  these  estab- 
lishments aggregated  $103,830  and  the  wages, 
$382.61;!,  The  materials  used  were  valued  at 
S8.083.282.  and  other  expenses  were  $419,379. 
The  total  value  of  the  products  was  $9,532,057. 
Distilled  liquors  were  produced  by  three  estab- 
lishments owned  by  two  proprietors,  under  whom 
were  34  salaried  officials  and  clerks  and  163  wage 
earners.  The  salary  list  aggregated  $54,696.  and 
the  wages  $97,745.  The  value  of  the  materials 
used  was  $1,034,113  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
were  $7,344,318,  almost  altogether  included 
under  the  heading  "rent  of  offices,  interest,  et 
cetera."  The  capital  invested  was  $1. 522,8m  | 
and  the  product  was  valued  at  $9,419,687.  Thir- 
ty-nine factories  were  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  IhvMs  and  shoes  with  a  capital  of  $3.- 
688,918.  These  employed  392  salaried  officials 
ami  6.919  wage  earners  to  whom  were  paid  $2,- 
187,356  in  wages.  The  value  of  the  product 
was  $8,788,424.  Malt  liquors  were  manu- 
factured by  21  establishments  with  a  capital  of 
$11,370,012.  The  value  of  this  product  was 
$".387,383.  Carriages  and  wagons  employed  63 
61 


establishments  ami  2,147  wage  earners,  in  addi- 
tion to  280  officials  ami  clerks.  The  value  of 
the  product  was  $6,096,108.  Tobacco,  cigars  and 
cigarettes  wire  manufactured  in  295  establish- 
ments, employing  3.771  persons.  The  product 
was  valued  at  $4,781,003.  Furniture  (factory 
product)  was  manufactured  in  54  establishments, 
employing  240  officials  and  clerks  and  2,355  wage 
earners.  The  value  of  the  product  was  $3,594,- 
196.  The  printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  employed  81  establishments.  443 
officials  and  clerks,  1,044  wage  earners  and  pro- 
duced a  product  valued  at  $3,546,013.  Leather 
goods  tanned,  curried  and  finished  were  maim 
fact  tired  in  15  establishments  employing  25  of- 
ficials and  clerks  and  943  wage  earners,  produc- 
ing a  product  of  $3,446,525.  Bread  and  bakery 
products  were  manufactured  in  258  establish- 
ments by  1,273  people,  producing  a  product  of 
$3,048,205.  Other  products  above  a  million 
dollars  were  included  under  the  head  of  carriage 
and  wagon  materials  $1,136,940,  coffee  and 
spice  (roasting  and  grinding)  $1,416,305,  con- 
fcctioneiv  $1,525,350,  cooperage  $1,110,860,  lith- 
ographing and  engraving  $1,665,116.  lumber 
and  timber  products  $2,044/150,  to  which  should 
be  added  lumber  (planing  mill  products  includ- 
ing sash,  doors  and  blinds  1  $887,253,  masonry 
(brick  and  stone)  $1,804,438.  painting  (house, 
sign,  etc.)  $1,149,192.  paints  $1,844,207,  pickles, 
preserves  and  sauces  $1,077,450,  plumbing  and 
gas  and  steam  fitting  $1,147,101.  book  and  job 
printing  and  publishing  $2,513,458,  saddlery  and 
harness  $1,194,474.  soap  and  candles  $1,877,062. 
tin  smithing,  copper  smithing  and  sheet  iron 
working  Si. 521. 564  and  tobacco  (chewing,  smok- 
ing and  snuff)  Si .987 -4r,4- 

Recapitulating,  the  five  leading  manufacturing 
industries  from  the  standpoint  of  value  of  prod- 
uct are:  Men's  clothing  (factory  product), 
$1 1,950,648:  foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 
$11,705,778:  slaughtering  and  meat  packing 
(wholesale),  $9,532,057:  distilled  liquors,  $9.- 
419.1.87.  and  hoots  and  shoes  (factory  product). 
$8,788,424. 

The  five  leading  industries  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  number  of  establishments  are:  Men's 
clothing  (factory  product)  351.  carpentering 
304.  tobacco,  cig.irs  and  cigarettes  295.  lw>ots  and 
shoes  (custom  work  and  repairing)  292  ami 
men's  clothing  (custom  work  and  repairing) 
270. 

The  five  leading  industries  from  the  stand- 
point  of  wage  earners  employed  an  :  Hoots  and 
shoes  (factory  product)  6,919,  foundry  and  ma- 
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chine  shop  products  6/180,  men's  clothing  (fac- 
tory product)  3.784,  tobacco,  cigars  ami  cigar- 
ettes 3,603  ami  furniture  (factory  product). 
-5.355- ' 

I  In-  five  industries  tliat  pay  the  highest  wages 
are:  Foundry  and  machine  simp  products  $3,- 
211.423,  boots  and  shoes  (factory  product) 
$2,187,35(1,  nun's  clothing  (factory  product) 
$1,320,045.  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes  $1.- 
258,184,  and  carriages  and  wagons  $1,116,426. 

The  largest  amount  of  capital  employed  is  in 
the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors. — $11,370,912, 
of  which  $1,821,052  was  laud.  $3,262,482  build- 
ings and  $2,139,654  machinery.  This  was  fol- 
lowed hv.  foundry  and  machine  products  $10,- 
.V '3'> 1 7-  men's  clothing  (factory  product)  $8,- 
262,87!,  leather  (tanned,  curried  and  finished) 
£4,805,480  and  furniture  (factory  product)  $3,- 
817.295. 

The  population  in  the  city  as  classified  by  sex, 
race  and  nativity  in  1900  was:  Males  157.140. 
females  168.702;  whites  311,404,  negroes  14,- 
482,  Indians  2,  Mongolians  14;  native  367,941, 
foreign  l>oni  57." ^ >  1  :  percent  negro  4.4,  percent 
foreign  l>orn  17.8.  The  largest  number  of  the 
foreign  born  came  from  Germany.  38,219;  from 
Ireland  there  came  9.114,  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales  2,902.  Russia  1,976,  Austria,  Bohemia 
and  Hungary  956,  Italy  917.  Poland  471,  lX*n- 
mark,  Norway  and  Sweden  172  and  other  coun- 
tries 2,203. 

By  age  periods  the  classification  shows  that 
under  five  years  of  age  there  were  29.821  ;  from 
five  to  nine.  32,173;  10  to  14.  30,605;  15  to  24. 
65.056;  25  to  34.  00.402:  35  to  44.  47441 :  45  to 
04,  47,128;  ami  65  years  and  older,  13,058;  age 
inknowii,  218.  The  total  population  of  school 
ige  was  100.821,  of  whom  'J7.270  were  white  and 
3.551  negroes;  of  these  53.8  percent  were  attend- 
ing school.  54  percent  white  and  50  percent 
negro  There  were  8.848  illiterate  of  10  years  of 
age  and  over.  Of  these-  6,376  were  white  and 
2,472  negroes,  Indians  and  Mongolians,  or  1.262 
native  and  5,114  foreign  liorn ;  in  other  words, 
the  illiterate  population  was  3.4  percent,  of 
which  7-10  of  one  percent  were  native  born 
whites.  The  number  of  males  of  voting  age  was 
i)j.7</>,  of  which  87,786  were  white  and  4.997 
negroes;  65,907  were  native  and  26,892  foreign 
l>orn. 

Cincinnati  contained  94.580  single  males  and 
92.574  single  females:  57.180  married  males  and 

57.547  married  females;  5.01  R  widowed  males 
and  18.057  widowed  females  ;  289  divorced  males 
and  554  divorced  females ;  73  males  and  30  fe- 


males seem  to  have  escaped  the  census  man  for 
their  class  is  unknown.  The  total  poafatioa 
of  the  city  at  least  10  years  of  age  was  263,908, 
and  of  these  141,6/;  were  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations,  divided  as  follows:  Agriculture 
1.123.  professional  service  6,906.  domestic  and 
personal  service  31,661,  trade  and  transportation 
41.052,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 
60.957.  the  whole  population  over  10  years 
of  age  125.941  were  males,  of  whom  103,913 
were  occupied  in  gainful  occupations  and  137.- 
967  were  females,  of  whom  37.786  were  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations.  In  professional  service 
there  were  4.842  males  and  2,064  females;  in 
domestic  and  personal  service  17.415  males  and 
14.246  females;  in  trade  and  transmutation  34.- 
573  males,  6479  females:  and  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits  45.989  males  ami  14,968 
females. 

The  total  number  of  dwellings  in  the  city  was 
40.O34.  in  which  resided  74.536  families.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  was 
8;  to  a  private  family,  4.2;  14,891  families 
or  20.9  percent  of  the  population  dwelt  in  their 
own  homes,  of  which  9.725  were  free  from  in- 
cumbrance. To  quote  the  population  statistics 
may  Ik-  given  the  total  figures  of  Hamilton 
County  which,  having  a  surface  of  425  square 
miles,  had  in  1900  a  population  of  409.479  peo- 
ple, as  against  374.573  10  years  before. 

The  mortality  tables  for  1900  show  6,214 
deaths,  of  whom  5.786  were  whites.  Of  the 
whites  3.573  were  native  ami  1,730  foreign  born 
and  of  the  native  whites  1.574  were  l»orn  of 
native  parents  and  1,373  were  children  of  one 
or  lx>th  parents  foreign  born.  The  death  rate 
per  thousand  was  19. 1.  higher  than  any  large  city 
in  the  State,  except  Chillicothe.  The  death  rate 
among  whites  wis  18.6  and  among  negroes.  In- 
dians ami  Mongolians,  29.5.  Among  the  native 
born  the  death  rate  was  15.4  ami  foreign  born. 
}2.6.  The  lowest  rate  was  in  the  ease  of  those 
Itorn  of  one  or  both  parents  foreign  born.  13 
per  thousand,  while  the  rate  where  both  parents 
were  native  was  18.3.  The  principal  causes  of 
death  figured  from  100,000  population  were: 
Consumption  235.3,  pneumonia  1571,  diarrheal 
diseases  127.6,  diphtheria  and  croup  33.1.  typhoid 
fever  32.5,  influenza  14.7,  scarlet  fever  8.3. 
whooping  cough  7.t,  measles  2.1  and  malarial 
fever  1.5. 

In  the  early  part  of  April.  1904,  an  estimate 
was  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau  which  gave 
the  population  of  Cincinnati  as  332,934.  This 
estimate  is  supposed  to  be  of  date  of  January 
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i.  1904.  anil  to  be  basit!  on  the  actual  increase 
of  tin-  two  previous  decades.  It,  of  course,  docs 
not  include-  the  villages  annexed  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  about 
o.ooo  people. 

It  is  the  custom  jn  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  Cincinnati's  imputation  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  as  the  center  of  industrial,  social 
and  intellectual  life  it  includes  a  number  of  the 
villages  of  Hamilton  County  as  well  as  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Covington  and  Newport, 
Kentucky,  and  their  suburbs.  Covington  in 
ojoo  had  a  population  of  42.038  ami  Newport 
28.301.  The  population  alone,  however,  is  not 
a  fair  lest  of  a  city's  importance  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer  altogether  too  much  attention 
has  been  |>aid  to  its  significance.  The  constant 
repetition  of  this  statement,  however,  seems  to 
imply  a  doubt  of  its  truth,  and  the  never-ending 
discussion  as  to  the  correctness  of  census  figures 
•.erins  not  only  fruitless  in  results  but  absolutely 
injurious  to  a  community's  standing.  A  much 
better  indication  of  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  city  is  given  by  the  figures  from  the  census 
reports  of  manufactures  and  from  the  reports 
of  the  ChamlK-r  of  Commerce,  quoted  in  this 
chapter.  Another  item  that  is  usually  given  in 
tluse  discussions  as  affording  an  indication  of 
Cincinnati's  business  standing  is  the  aggregate 
of  bank  clearances,  which  for  1903  was  $1,154.- 
047.000. 

T1IK  INIH'STKIKS  OK  OJ02. 

The  reports  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  have  been  continued  for  over  50  years, 
are  of  great  value  as  giving  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  city.  The  figures  given  "are  not  confined 
to  the  corporation  limits  of  the  city,  but  em- 
brace the  immediate  surroundings  which  are  a 
|Kirt  of  this  centralization  of  industrial  enter- 
prise." According  to  these  figures  the  value  of 
commodities  received  in  1002  was  $545,000,000 
as  compared  witli  $407,538,800  in  1900.  The 
value  of  manufactures  was  $315,000,000,  an  in- 
crease f if  $3o,ooo.otx>  in  two  years.  The  Clear- 
ing House  exchanges  for  1902  aggregated 
$i.oKo.«/J2.ooo.  as  against  $-05,503,000  in  iorx>. 
Many  gains  were  indicated  in  industrial  opera- 
tions during  the  preceding  five  years.  The  esti- 
mated valuation  of  commodities  received  in  1902 
as  compared  with  1897  showed  an  increase  of  97 
percent,  the  increase  in  manufactures  was  34 
percent,  in  bank  clearings  72  percent,  in  the 
production  of  leather  67  percent,  of  boots  and 
shoes  60  percent,  soap  67  percent,  harness  and 


I  saddlery  41  percent,  machinery  67  percent,  ve- 
1  hides  33  |KTceiit,  furniture  and  office  furnishings 
33  percent,  clothing  30  percent,  groceries  25 
percent,  pig  iron  received  and  sales  for  shipment 
1 18  percent,  jntroleum  received  and  sales  for 
shipment  81  percent,  lumber  received  106  per- 
cent, shipments  of  meat  22  percent.  Large  gains 
were  also  made  in  the  output  of  electrical  equip- 
ments, machine  tools,  pianos  and  other  musical 
instruments,  printing  ink.  chemicals,  etc.  The 
receipts  of  grain  for  the  local, trade  for  the  year 
aggregated  13.845.000  bushels  and  flour  2,408,- 
000  barrels,  a  slight  falling  off.  The  receipts  of 
hogs,  exclusive  of  through  movements,  were 
781,800,  showing  a  tailing  off  as  I  he  annual 
average  for  live  vears  prior  to  1902  was  080,000. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Cincinnati 
was  for  many  years  the  leading  point  in  jKirk 
packing  operations  in  the  West.  It  "continued 
so  until  the  base  of  supplies  of  the  raw  material, 
through  the  development  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources westward,  encouraged  the  erection  of 
slaughtering  establishments  in  more  particular 
proximity  to  the  enlarging  supplies  of  hogs." 
The  pioneer  establishment  in  the  industry  found- 
ed in  1818  is  given  as  that  of  Klisha  Mills  and 
the  growth  of  the  industry  is  shown  bv  figures 
beginning  in  183^,  at  which  time  the  number  of 
hogs  packed  was  85,000.  For  the  next  10  years 
the  annual  average  was  136,000,  the  second  10 
years  310.000,  the  third  10  years  305.000  and 
the  fourth  10  years  415.000.  The  highest  rec- 
ords in  each  of  these  terms  were  220.000,  475,- 
000,  475,000  and  630,000.  Before  1872  meat 
packing  was  confined  to  the  winter  months  but 
in  that  year  as  a  result  of  artificial  refrigeration, 
summer  packing  was  made  j>ossib!c  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  industry  was  delayed  until  1870 
(Census  Bulletin  No.  154).  The  highest  annual 
record  since  the  establishment  of  summer  killing 
was  in  1878-70.  when  778,000  was  reached,  or 
280,000  in  excess  of  the  year  ending  March  t, 
1003.  of  which  the  total  was  498,000. 

In  the  manufacture  of  soap  the  output  in  Cin- 
cinnati is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  locality 
in  the  country  and  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
made  is  given  as  235.000.rxx)  j>ounds,  approxi- 
mate! v  worth  $10,000,000.  Rectified  spirits  were 
produced  in  1902  to  the  extent  of  15.184,000 
gallons  and  malt  liquors  to  the  extent  of  1,385.- 
000  barrels.  The  local  consumption  of  malt 
liquors  was  approximately  985,000  barrels,  or 
3°o3.v°oo  gallons,  about  55  gallons  per  capita 
of  the  population  of  Cincinnati  and  suburbs,  rep- 
resenting an  annual  expenditure  of  about  $22 
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per  capita  for  the  year,  or  an  aggregate  of  $12,- 
000,000.  Retailers  paid  out  for  the  quantity 
handled  by  them  for  the  year  $6,400,000. 

'Cincinnati  still  holds  first  position  in  the 
country  in  sales  of  pig  iron;  dealers  here  doing 
large  business  in  effecting  transactions  for  direct 
movement  from  furnaces  to  points  of  destina- 
tion.'" Receipts  of  pig  iron  in  1902  were  743,(100 
tons  and  the  shipments  091,900  tons.  Sales  by 
local  dealers  for  direct  shipment  not  included  in 
foregoing  figures  aggregated  1,319,800  tons  and 
the  value  of  the  total  receipts  and  sales  for  direct 
shipment  approximated  $43,300,000.  The  re- 
ceipts of  manufactured  iron  and  steel  indicated 
a  total  of  422.000  tons,  valued  at  $21,100,000. 
The  arrivals  of  coal  reached  the  total  of  87,996.- 
793  bushels.  There  was  a  considerable  falling 
off  hi  the  receipts  of  cotton;  the  number  of  bales 
received  aggregated  179,800.  as  compared  with 
233.9XX)  bales  for  the  year  preceding.  Lumber 
amounting  to  96,500  car-loads  and  valued  at 
almost  $35,000,000  was  received.  Leaf  tobacco 
valued  at  $9,710,000  was  included  among  the 
receipts  and  5.880.000  |>ounds  of  smoking  to- 
bacco, 1,695,000  pounds  of  chewing  tobacco  and 
271,003,000  cigars  were  manufactured  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Covington  and  Newport.  This,  by  the 
way.  represented  a  very  decided  falling  off.  The 
aggregate  sales  of  dry  goods  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $4 1 ,000,000.  The  total  local  sales 
of  boots  and  shoes,  including  local  and  other 
manufacture,  is  estimated  at  $22,950,000  and 
those  manufactured  in  the  city  at  $16,000,000. 
The  sales  of  clothing  reached  a  total  of  $26,975,- 
000.  The  output  of  furniture  and  office  fixtures 
is  estimated  at  $8,000,000.    In  this  line  Cincin- 


nati claims  the  first  position  in  the  country.  An- 
other large  industry  is  that  of  vehicle  manufac- 
turing and  it  is  claimed  for  the  city  that  its  out- 
put of  vehicles  exceeds  that  of  any  other  place  in 
the  country ;  $8,000,000  is  estimated  as  a  fair 
value  for  the  product  ot  ^902.  The  variation 
between  the  census  figures  and  those  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  calls  for  discussion  and 
it  is  claimed  that  a  fair  proximate  estimate  of 
the  value  of  manufactures  for  the  locality  is 
$285,000,000  for  1900,  $300,000,000  for  1901  and 
$315,000,000  for  1902. 

The  industries  in  which  the  city  excels  other 
localities  specially  mentioned  are  those  of  wood 
working  machinery,  machine  tools,  machinery 
and  engines  of  every  kind,  vehicles,  soap,  metal 
products  of  every  description,  clothing,  shoes, 
leather,  harness  and  saddlery,  furniture,  bank. 
Iwr  and  office  furnishings,  distilling  and  brew- 
ing, printing,  printing  ink,  playing  cards,  chemi- 
cals, pianos,  lumber,  pork  and  beef  products, 
fireproof  safes  and  tight  cooperage.  Notable 
articles  of  export  are  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
machine  tools,  soap,  oils,  pianos,  decorated  pot- 
tery, whiskeys,  pharmaceutical  products,  stoves, 
ami  furniture  and  office  furnishings.  The  local 
internal  revenue  collections  for  1902  aggre- 
gated $11,687,000.  which  is  but  little  over  the 
annual  average.  Ninety  freight  and  passenger 
steamers  of  a  total  tonnage  of  15483.18  are 
given  as  plying  between  Cincinnati  and  other 
|>orts  during  the  year  1902.  By  the  foregoing 
figures  compiled  from  the  census  returns  of 
1900  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  of 
two  years  later  the  statistical  side  of  Cincinnati 
of  the  present  day  is  fairly  well  covered. 
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the  hanks  prior  to  the  war. 

The  early  history  of  hanking  lias  been  given 
at  length  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  period. 
The  story  of  the  Miami  Exporting  Company  is 
a  story  of  enterprise  and  disaster.  The  other 
hanks  of  those  days  as  well, — the  Farmers'  & 
Mechanics'  founded  almost  a  decade  later  in 
1812.  the  Bank  of  Cincinnati  opened  in  1814, — 
all  gave  way  to  the  great  national  bank  and 
finally  the  panic  of  1820  stopped  for  a  time,  at 
least,  all  banking  enterprises. 

The  Hank  of  the  United  States,  however,  es- 
tablished another  agency  at  a  little  later  time  in 
May.  1825.  Peter  Benson  was  sent  out  to  open 
the  Branch  and  a  good  local  lx»ard  of  directors 
was  selected.  In  1821)  the  president  of  this,  the 
only  banking  institution  in  the  city,  was  James 
Reynolds  and  Peter  Benson  was  the  cashier.  The 
directors  were  Bellamy  Storer,  M.  P.  Cassilly, 
William  N'eff.  John  H.' Groesbeck,  William  Phil- 
lips, Henry  Emerson.  J.  W.  Mason,  C.  W.  Gaz- 
zam,  Joseph  Gest,  William  Greene,  Luman  Wat- 
son and  Benjamin  I'rner.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  Branch  was  $t, 200,000  and  the  directors  are 
credited  with  intelligent  management  which 
proved  highly  advantageous  to  the  business  of 
the  West.  Specie  payments  were  enforced  and 
local  hanks  which  were  established  a  little  later 
were  compelled  to  keep  their  circulation  within 


safe  limits  and  exchange  was  supplied  at  fair 
rates.  The  bank  building  which  was  on  the  east 
side  of  Main  street  between  Third  and  Fourth 
was  regarded  "as  one  of  the  chastest  specimens 
of  architecture  within  the  city."  The  front  was 
of  freestone  and  was  40  feet  exclusive  of  the 
wings  which  were  to  feet  each  in  width.  The 
remainder  of  the  building  was  of  brick  and  was 
two  stories  high.  An  engraving  of  the  huilding 
is  presented  in  Drake's  ami  Mansfield's  "Cin- 
cinnati in  1826."  Among  the  new  directors  in 
1831  were  David  Gwynnc  and  Josiah  Lawrence. 

At  a  little  later  time  the  capital  of  the  Branch 
Bank  was  increased  to  $1,700,000.  The  same 
officers  managed  the  bank  for  a  number  of 
years  and  there  were  not  many  changes  in  the 
directorate.  In  1834  among  the  new  names 
were  William  McLean,  Thomas  W.  Bakevvell, 
Lewis  Howell.  Charles  Sonntag.  Lewis  White- 
man,  Griffin  Taylor.  Charles  S.  Clarkson  and 
Jacob  Resor.  The  hank's  career  ended  of  course 
with  the  expiration  of  the  charter  for  the  parent 
institution  in  1836.  Timothy  Kirby.  its  agent, 
maintained  an  office  in  the  city  for  many  years 
for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  its  business. 

The  next  bank  to  be  organized  in  Cincinnati 
was  the  Commercial  Bank.  The  Directory  of 
1K20  states  that  the  stock  had  not  yet  been 
entirely  subscribed  for,  but  very  shortly  after- 
wards the  bank  opened  for  business  with  an 
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office  at  \'<i.  45  Main  street  between  Colum- 
bia and  Front  streets.  Its  capital  was  $i,uuo,- 
oor»  ami  its  president,  Robert  Huchanan  and 
cashier.  W  illiam  S.  Hatch.  Its  directors  in- 
cluded some  of  the  most  prominent  of  Cincin- 
nati's business  men.  such  as  Jacob  Strader, 
John  S.  Lytic.  Francis  Read,  lames  Mcl'and- 
less.  J.  Smith  Armstrong,  Nathaniel  Wright. 
John  Met  ormick,  Joseph  Smith.  Thomas 
Reilly,  John  Young.  John  M.  Rowan,  John 
Ycalman.  Janus  Johnson,  J.  R.  Coram.  Aamn 
(i.  Cano  and  Janus  Hall.  The  directorate  was 
much  changed  by  1831.  Flisha  I'.righaiu.  Henry 
<  >rnc.  F.  C.  Smith.  C  R.  Cihuore.  Caleb 
I'.ate-.  J.  T.  Martin,  David  <  .rillin.  F/ekicI 
Thorp  and  W  illiam  S.  Hatch  acting  at  that 
time  with  but  four  of  the  previously  named 
directors:  Thomas  Reilly.  John  Young. 
Francis  Read  and  President  Robert  Ktichanau. 
Augustus  Moore  had  Income  cashier  with 
Robert  I.  Dnnlap  as  teller.  I'.uchanan  had 
been  succeeded  as  president  by  iS.V  by  I  S. 
Armstrong.  In  1 X-4 1  Armstrong  was  still 
president  and  James  Hall  was  cashier.  Ten 
vcars  later  Jacob  Strader  had  succeeded  Ann- 
strong  as  president.  Just  prior  to  the  war 
the  president  was  James  Hall  and  Charles  I!. 
Footc.  who  afterwards  became  president  ami 
was  acting  in  such  capacity  at  the  time  the 
bank  went  out  of  existence,  was  cashier. 

Another  institution  organized  about  the 
same  time  was  the  Savings  Institution  of 
which  Ceorge  W.  Jones  was  president  and  H. 
II.  <  ivodman.  secretary.  Its  office  was  at  No. 
5  W  est  Third  strict  at  (ioodtnan's  Fxchange 
oftice  near  Main.  Its  directorate  was  quite 
large.  In  iK.y>  it  included  -'4.  —  W  illiam  I'.urke. 
Jacob  liurnet.  Stephen  l'.urrous.  William 
Cro— man.  John  P  Footc.  Calv  in  I  .etcher.  Jo- 
-eph  (lest,  J.  H.  (irocsbeck,  David  <i\v\nne. 
William  1  lartshorne,  F.  S.  Haines.  Micajah 
I  .  W  dliatns,  Daniel  II.  Home.  I'.  I\  Langdott. 
James  Mclntyre.  F.  Morgan.  C.c>rgc  C.  Mil- 
l<  r.  William  NefT.  Jacob  Rc-or,  Joseph  Smith. 
Wright  Smith.  Sr.,  <  >.  M.  Spencer.  Sr.  W  ill- 
iam Stephens,  m  an. I  Charles  Tatciu.  This  in- 
stitution was  strictly  a  saving-  bank,  receiv- 
ing tin  smallest  sums  f,,r  deposit  and  paving 
interest  which  for  a  number  of  oar-  exceded 
eight  percent  per  annum.  Must  of  the  di- 
rectors ;it  tliis.  tune  had  served  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  institution  in  iX_;i.  (if  the  j 
lirst  directorate.  Martin  I'.anin.  1'et.r  Kritt. 
lames  Reynolds.  Lewis  Howell,  Francis  Carr. 


Fzekicl  Thorp.  David  Lortng  and  Matthew 
P.ciisoti  had  retire* I. 

The  Franklin  l'.ank,  another  million  dollar 
institution,  was  incorporated  on  the  loth  of 
February.  iS.v.V  lt>  banking  house  was  for  a 
time  on  Main  street  between  Third  and  Tourth 
and  its  president  for  a  great  many  years  was 
John  II.  (iroesheck.  It  is  the  oldest  hanking 
house  m  the  city  doing  busbies-  at  the  present 
time.  Augustus  Moore  was  i(,  cashier  for  a 
number  of  years  and  among  its  early  director- 
were  Samuel  Wiggins,  William  <  ireeue.  Mai 
cus  Smith.  John  1'.  I'oot (  .  Micajah  T.  W  ill 
iams.  (ieorge  Luckcy.  I ■  >- tab  Lawrence.  Td- 
ward  King.  James  Medrcgor.  William  Di-nev  . 
Daniel  Corwin  <  1 S  ^4  ) ,  David  I.oring.  I  .eorge 
W.  lone-.  1  ».  \|.  Spencer.  Sr..  W  illiam  S. 
Johii-on,  [■'..  S.  Haines.  dirl'in  Tavlor.  Teuton 
j  .aw  >on  and  J.  C.  McClellan  iiSy.i  !'•>  i H4 1 
William  Hooper  had  become  the  cashier.  1. 
M.  laeksoii  was  cashier  in  lX-t  ami  occupied 
that  p'isition  mitil  the  time  of  the  war  At 
tin-  time  the  bank  was  called  t  .roe-I.eck  \ 
t'ottipanv  and  incluiled  I  IL  1  iroesheck.  I  ' 
< 'ulbertsoti  an«l  Charles  II.  Kilgour.  This  com- 
pany is  still  in  existence  as  a  private  bank 

The  celebrated  t  »hio  Life  Insurance  \  Tru-t 
Company  was  incorporated  in  February.  iX,;4. 
with  authority  to  make  insurance  on  live-.  1  > 
grant  and  purchase  annuities,  to  receive  and 
execute  trusts  of  every  description  and  to  buy 
and  sell  hill-  of  exchange  and  drafts  1  >n  ,1! 
sums  received  bv  the  Company  over  $!'»>  th.  v 
allowed  not  less  than  four  percent  per  annum 
The  capital  stock  was  .<_>.<« »>.i  »  ■  1  ,-md  u  w  is 
rei|iiired  to  be  invested  in  bond-  or  note-  se- 
cured by  unincumbered  real  estate  at  an  in 
teresl  not  to  exceed  seven  percent  Ah.  nt 
oti'-fourth  of  its  ca'uial  .mild  bv  the  terms 
of  its  charter  be  loaned  upon  real  e-tate  m  am 
one  county.  The  company  was  authorized  in 
i-siie  lulls  ami  notes  to  an  amount  not  to  <x- 
eccd  twice  the  amount  of  the  funds  deposited 
with  the  company  for  a  time  iio[  ),•--  ihan  one 
year  oilier  than  the  capital  si..,k  ami  was  not 
permitted  at  anv  time  to  have  in  circulation 
an  amount  greater  than  one-half  the  capii.d 
paid  in  and  inve-ted  in  bonds  ami  note-.  The 
charier  was  11.  1  i..  be  repealed  or  amende'!  be 
fore  the  year  I S70  The  powers  of  the  coin 
patty  wire  10  be  exercised  by  a  l*.ard  « <f  _s . 
trustees,  each  of  whom  was  required  to  have 
not  U  s-  than  $;oo-t-«ck.  I  bis  f,,r  many  year- 
one  of  the  most  powerful  institutions  ,,j  the 
We-t  had  its  office  for  a  tune  at  the  north 
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west  corner  of  Fourth  ami  Main  and  after- 
wards at  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  and 
Main.  Its  president  was  Micajah  T.  Williams; 
secretary,  Samuel  R.  Miller;  ami  cashier,  J. 
M.  Perkins.  In  its  hoard  of  directors  were 
such  men  as  Jacob  Unmet.  Vachcl  Worthing- 
ton.  Alexander  Gibson,  David  T.  Disney, 
George  Luckey.  Samuel  Fosdick,  and  James 
R.  Baldridgc.  In  1851  Charles  Stetson  became 
president  and  his  neighbor,  W  illiam  (Irene, 
was  the  secretary  while  (I.  S.  (Joe  acted  as 
cashier.  A  well  known  member  of  the  banking 
fraternity,  S.  P.  Bishop,  was  the  assistant  cash- 
ier. The  panic  of  1857  was  precipitated  by  the 
failure  of  this  institution  which  suspended 
payment  on  August  24th.  This  suspension 
was  really  caused  by  the  action  of  the  New- 
York  Branch,  which  had  placed  large  call 
loans  at  points  where  they  were  not  imme- 
diately available.  The  excitement  in  the  city 
as  a  result  of  this  shock  to  public  confidence 
caused  a  run  on  all  the  banks.  Although 
there  was  almost  universal  suspension 
throughout  the  country,  most  of  the  banks  in 
Cincinnati  were  able  to  weather  the  storm. 

The  .Lafayette  Bank  was  incorporated  in 
February.  1834,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,- 
000  under  a  20-year  charter.  Its  president 
was  Josiah  Lawrence  ami  its  cashier,  W.  G. 
W.  Gano.  This  bank,  too.  had  a  distinguished 
directorate,  including  such  prominent  citizens 
as  John  D.  Jones.  Salmon  1\  Chase,  Caleb 
Bates,  Davis  B.  Lawler.  Henry  L.  Tatem, 
W  right  Smith,  C.  Donaldson,  Charles  S.  Clark- 
st.Hi,  George  \V.  Nefi*.  W  illiam  McLean,  Mor- 
gan Neville  and  S.  W.  Phelps.  In  1830-40  the 
Franklin  and  Lafayette  banks  cooperated  in 
erecting  the  well  known  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Third  street  between  Walnut  and 
Main,  which  is  still  occupied  by  these  two  in- 
stitutions. It  was  at  the  time  of  its  erection 
and  is  still  one  of  the  most  majestic  buildings 
not  only  in  the  city  but  in  the  United  States. 
The  architect  was  Henry  Walter,  who  took 
its  design  from  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia,  although  both  in  fact 
with  their  magnificent  Doric  columns  four 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter  were  modeled  from 
the  Parthenon.  This  building  was  built  of 
freestone  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River. 
George  Carlisle  was  the  president  of  this  bank 
in  1851.  In  1850  the  proprietors  are  given 
as  George  Carlisle,  Samuel  Wiggins  and  C.  P. 
Cassilly.  Mr.  Gano  still  continued  as  cashier 
and  Henry  Peaches  was  the  assistant  cashier. 


Another  bank,  the  Miami  Exporting  Com- 
pany, reappears  in  1836  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $600,000.  with  J.  C.  Wright  as  president 
and  J.  G.  Lamb  as  cashier.  This  institution 
recognized  the  growth  of  the  city  to  the  north 
and  had  its  hanking  house  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Court  and  Main  streets.  Among  its 
directors  were  Daniel  Gano.  George  Graham, 
Jr..  J.  W.  Caldwell.  George  W.  Jones.  Jr.,  J. 
W.  Coleman,  C.  W.  Gazzam,  James  Taylor, 
J.  M.  Bissell,  C.  S.  Ramsey  and  W.  R.  Morris. 
N.  W.  Thomas  and  T.  W.  Bakewell  were 
subsequent  presidents.  In  1851  Stanhope  S. 
Roe  was  cashier.  The  bank  at  this  time  was 
at  No.  700  Main  street. 

A  private  institution  established  in  1834  or 
1835  was  the  Exchange  Bank  and  Saving  In- 
stitution of  John  Bates  &  Company.  Its  office 
was  at  No.  154  Main  street.  It  offered  to  re- 
ceive the  notes  of  all  solvent  hanks  at  par,  to 
pay  five  percent  interest  on  deposits  and  made 
a  special  point  of  its  exchange  facilities  for 
immigrants.  It  appealed  particularly  to  the 
industrious  mechanic  or  laborer  whose  busi- 
ness was  on  too  small  a  scale  to  enable  him  to 
have  an  account  with  the  other  banking 
houses. 

The  banking  business  during  the  20  years 
following  the  incorporation  of  the  city  was 
quite  successful  and  the  institutions"  men- 
tioned all  prospered.  In  1831  we  are  told  that 
money  was  in  great  demand  and  that  the 
banks  discounted  at  six  percent,  although  the 
market  price  of  money  was  greater  than  that. 
Ten  percent  was  the  market  price  of  money, 
secured  by  mortgage,  except  in  very  large 
sums.  <  )n  personal  security  the  rate  of  inter- 
est varied  from  one  to  three  percent  a  month. 
(Directory  of  1831.) 

A  curious  feature  was  the  notices  indicating 
offering  and  discount  days.  For  instance 
Monday  and  Thursday  were  offering  days  of 
the  United  States  Bank;  Tuesday  and  Friday 
of  the  Franklin  Bank  and  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  of  the  Commercial  Bank  and  the  Ex- 
change Bank.  The  discount  days  of  the  first 
named  bank  were  Tuesday  and  Friday,  of  the 
Franklin.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  and  of  the 
Commercial.  Monday  and  Thursday.  The 
banking  hours  of  most  of  the  hanks  were  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  two  in  the 
afternoon  although  the  Exchange  Bank  kept 
its  office  open  until  five  in  the  evening. 

In  1841  there  were  hut  seven  banks  in  the 
city,  of  which  five  were  incorporated.    In  ad- 
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dition  to  those  already  mentioned  was  the 
Hank  of  C  incinnati,  in  which  G.  R.  Gihnorc 
was  president  and  George  Hatch,  cashier. 
Ten  years  later  but  six  incorporated  hanks 
are  given,  including  the  Commercial,  Franklin, 
Lafayette,  Mechanics'  it  Traders',  Ohio  Life 
and  the  City  Hank  on  the  smith  side  of  Third 
between  W  alnut  and  Vine.  <  >f  the  last  men- 
tioned K.  M.  Gregory  was  president  and  J.  P. 
Reznor,  cashier.  There  were  a  large  number 
<>f  private  hanks,  many  of  which  were  simply 
brokers*' office*.  These  included  Fllisit  Morton, 
T.  S.  Goodman  it  Company.  George  Milne  & 
Company,  the  Citizens'  llank  ol  \V.  Smead 
&  Company,  H.  P.  Sanford  it  Company,  Langr 
don  &  Hatch,  Gilmore  it  Hrothcrton,  S.  O. 
Alny,  Burnet,  Shoup  &  Company,  the  Mer- 
chants', I'hoenix  and  the  Western  Batik  of 
Scott  &  McKenzie.  These  hanks  were  in  the 
main  located  along  Third  street  or  Main  and 
Walnut  in  the  neighborhood  of  Third,  The 
hank  of  B.  1".  Sanford  ft  Company  was  at 
Fourth  and  Walnut  while  that  of  Langdon  it 
Hatch  was  at  Court  and  Main.  The  Western 
Bank  was  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Western 
row  and  Fifth  street.  The  rates  offered  by  the 
various  hankers  of  the  time  varied  with  dif- 
ferent institutions.  In  one  case  six  percent 
was  allowed  for  deposits  and  discounts  were 
charged  at  the  rate  of  12  percent.  This  house, 
F.llis  &  Morton,  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  system  of  allowing  interest  on  de- 
posits. It  bought  no  paper  but  those  of  de- 
positors. The  Citizens'  Hank  allowed  six  per- 
cent on  deposits  w  hile  Sanford  paid  10  percent 
on  special  deposits.  In  the  savings  depart- 
ment of  the  Merchants'  nine  percent  was  paid. 

In  1N50  the  principal  hanks  given  were  the 
Commercial.  Lafayette,  Groesbeck  it  Com- 


BaNK.  Capital. 

Market  National   $  250,000 

Fifth  National    600.000 

Ohio  Valley    700.000 

Fourth  National    500,000 

Thiol  ' National    1.300,000 

I'ir'-t  National    jjono.ooo 

Cilitena'  National    1.000,000 

Ri|iiilat>lc  National    250.000 

Gentian  National    500,000 

Alias  National    400.000 

Merchants'  National    1.000,000 

Second  National    200.000 

National  Lafayette    600.000 

Total  tfOiSOOyOOO 

January  22  $10,200,000 


pany  ( Franklin)  and  Ciilmore,  Dunlap  &  Com- 
pany ;  the  last  named  was  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Thinl  and  Walnut.  There  were  also 
Fvans  Jfc  Company  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  same  streets,  which  included  the  well 
known  hankers,  Jason  Fvans,  Hriggs  Swift, 
II.  W.  Hughes  and  W.  T.  Drake;  J.  R.  Mor- 
ton fit  Company,  James  F.  Meline  &  Company. 
C.  F.  Adae  ffe  Company,  and  Alex.  Van 
Hamm's  Savings  Hank.  Many  of  these  were 
of  course  brokers  rather  than  hankers  but  in 
these  institutions  were  many  of  the  famous 
hankers  of  latter  days. 

The  hanks  that  are  enumerated  in  the  Di- 
rectory of  1861  are  forty  in  number.  Among 
them  are  C.  F.  Adac  &  Company,  Hank  of 
the  Ohio  Valley,  Hank  of  Savings.  F.  G, 
Bnrkam  &  Company,  A.  G,  Hurt  &  Company, 
Commercial  Hank.  Culbcrtson,  Kilgour  & 
Company,  S.  S.  Davis  &  Company,  Allis, 
Young  it  Company,  German  Savings  Institu- 
tion, Gilmore.  Dunlap  it  Company.  T.  S.  Good- 
man it  Company.  Kinney.  Fspy  it  Company. 
Lafayette  Hanking  Company.  Joseph  F.  Lar- 
kin.  James  F.  Melinc  it  Company,  J.  R.  Mor- 
ton it  Company,  S.  S.  Roe  it  Company.  Union 
Hank  and  the  Walnut  Street  Hank. 

THE  BANKS  OF  THE   PRESENT  DAY. 

Immediately  u|>on  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Hank  Act,  steps  were  taken  by  many  of 
the  hanking  concerns  of  the  city  to  share  in  the 
benefit  of  its  provisions,  and  within  a  very  few 
years  almost  all  the  hanks  of  the  city  were  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  national  hanks.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tional hanks  of  Cincinnati  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness March  28,  1904: 

I  'ndwiiled  Gross 

Surplus,          I'rofils.  Loans.  Depusits 

$jon,(x<o       $    62.61  8  $  2,1.10,56,1  $  J.08.I.J24 

joo.cn  xi           124.368  3.0*14.135  4.022.511 

I40.0OO  210.464  2.287,1)02  3.673,507 

700,000  60,325  2.770,010  3.566,042 

240,000  344>a6l  3,001,072  5.547.000 

600.000  508.480  7.742.670  S.640.010 

200.000  j8jJ76  1..15J.084  5.<J02.Q45 

So.cxxi  28,007  l  ,475,950  t.77J'*M 

500.000  121,383  2,503.205  4,073.670 

400.000  Jl.24<>  1.366.6 17  2,827.441 

.100.000  115.575  J.5J0.6.'7  4,400*25*. 

200,000  42.000  1,700,000  2^1 7.IJ54 

400.00c  2J8.774  J.778JJO  .1,080,507 


S-l.  2.VV  <NN> 

$4.2JO.OOO 


$2,366,070 

$2,226,503 


$30,005,045 

$383100.870 


$55,118,361 
$57.J02.i7i 
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Other  banks  of  the  city  at  the  present  time, 
which  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Bank  Act,  are  the  Brigh- 
ton German  Bank,  City  Hall  Bank,  Cosmopolitan 
Bank  &  Savings  Company,  Franklin  Bank,  S. 
Kuhn  &  Sons,  Home  Savings  Bank,  Northside 
Bank,  Unity  Banking  &  Savings  Company,  Hel- 
vetia Savings  &  Banking  Company,  Guarantee 
Deposit  Company,  Seasongood  &  Mayer,  and  the 
Western  German  Hank. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  trust  companies 
which  do  a  large  banking  business,  such  as  the 
Central  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Company,  Cincin- 
nati Trust  Company,  Provident  Savings  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  Southern  Ohio  Loan  &  Trust 
Company,  Union  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  the  Security  Savings  Bank  &  Safe 
Dej>osit  Company. 

'!"hc  Cincinnati  Clearing  House  Association 
was  organized  in  1800  and  most  of  the  banks  of 
the  city  are  members  of  it.  It  has  its  office  in 
tl»e  Masonic  Temple  and  has  been  managed  for 
some  vears  bv  W.  D.  iXible.  The  clearings  for 
"KM  aggregated  $1,154^7/100. 

Early  Money  of  Cincinnati. 

By  Henry  C".  lizekic!. 
ABORIGINAL  COINS  OR  CURRENCY. 

All  nations  or  people  have  possessed  some  one 
thing  relatively  of  more  value  than  anything  else, 
and  whether  it  may  have  been  a  shell,  a  bead,  a 
piece  of  lead,  silver,  gold  or  other  metal,  paper, 
leather,  or  what  not,  it  has  been  established  at 
some  time  as  a  standard  of  value  for  trading  or 
purchasing  purposes.  It  is  not  strange  then  that 
the  aborigines  of  this  part  of  the  country  should 
have  made  or  coined  monev  as  a  measure  of 
value,  or  a  medium  of  exchange  in  dealing  with 
one  another.  Evidences  of  this  have  been  found 
in  unearthing  the  mounds  near  Cincinnati. 

About  i8_|0  a  great  number  of  lignite  and  coal 
pieces  were  discovered  in  a  small  mound  on  the 
Little  Miami  Kiver,  the  largest  of  which  was 
aliotit  the  size  of  the  old  copper  cent,  but  much 
thicker.  There  were  some  pieces  of  smaller  size. 
"The  largest  of  these  coins  was  perforated  with 
sixteen  small  holes;  the  faces  of  others  were  in- 
dented with  five  to  eight  parallel  lines,  and  on 
one  specimen  the  lines  were  crossed,  forming 
diamond  shaped  figures.  These  specimens  were 
taken  to  Cincinnati  and  distributed  among  the 
lovers  of  the  curious.  Some  were  deposited  in 
the  Dorfeuille  Museum,  where  wc  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  examining  them  in  1844  and  taking  draw- 
ings from  them.    *    *  * 


'  The  aboriginal  mounds  also  abound  in  copper 
money.  We  found  specimens  of  these  also  in  the 
Dorfeuille  Museum  in  Cincinnati."  (See  Dick- 
enson's American  Numismatical  Manual  for 
illustrations,  etc.) 

MONEY  OF  THE  EARLY  WHITE  SETTLERS  OF  CIN- 
CINNATI. 

In  the  early  days  of  Cincinnati,  about  the  end 
of  the  18th  and  the  first  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
turies, the  currency  used  in  Cincinnati  and  vicin- 
ity  was  much  like  that  in  circulation  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  "shinplasters,"  or 
paper  monev,  of  the  government  ami  the  Colo- 
nial States  were  still  in  use,  as  well  as  the  early 
issues  of  United  States  gold  pieces,  Portuguese 
"joes"  and  Spanish  dollars,  or  pistareens,  which 
came  through  the  paying  off  of  the  troops  quar- 
tered at  Fort  Washington  and  elsewhere  in  the 
campaigns  against  the  Indians.  Considerable 
difficulty  existed  in  the  making  of  change  in  the 
settlement  at  Losantiville,  where,  as  in  many 
places,  raccoon  and  other  skins  were  the  medium 
for  barter  and  trade.  The  United  States  gold 
pieces,  Portuguese  "joes,"  and  Spanish  dollars 
did  not  relieve  the  situation  for  small  change, 
and  in  this  perplexity  the  early  settlers  coined 
"necessity,"  "  cut,"  or  "cob"  money,  also  known 
as  "sharp  shins,"  the  Spanish  dollars  being  cut 
into  four  equal  parts,  worth  25  cents  each,  or 
again  divided  into  ia'/j-cent  pieces.  The  smaller 
Spanish  silver  pieces  were  also  cut  and  clipped 
to  make  change. 

VERY  F.VRLY  I'APF.R  MONEY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

The  earliest  banking  corporations,  individual 
firms  an«l  government  banks  in  Cincinnati  issu- 
ing money  in  the  shape  of  bank  bills,  notes,  "shin- 
plasters,"  and  "wildcat"  currency,  were: 

The  Miami  Exporting  Company,  incorporated.  . .  .1803 
The  Farmers'  &  Mechanics'  Rank,  incorporated. . .  tRu 

The  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  incorporated  1816 

John  H.  Piatt  &  Company,  who  commenced  busi- 
ness in   1817 

The  United  States  Branch  Rank,  instituted  in....  1817 

Die  collection  of  the  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Ohio,  in  the  Van  Wormer 
Library  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  contains 
a  variety  of  specimens  of  this  currency,  as  noted 
lie  low  and  in  Scott's  "Catalogue  of  the  Paper 
Money  of  the  United  States,"  a  number  of  the 
various  hanks  and  denominations  are  also  speci- 
fied, viz: 

The  Miami  Exporting  Company,  181 5, — $1.00; 
1818  and  1820. — 6'4c.  (In  business  in  1836,  see 
Cincinnati  Directory  of  that  year.) 
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Hie  Cincinnati  Dank.  1818, — $1.00. 

The  liank  of  Cincinnati,  1814,  1816,  1818, — 
$1.00,  $2.00,  $5.00,  $10.00  and  a  12  lie  note  of 
1810. 

The  City  Hank  of  Cincinnati,  Si. 00,  $3.00. 
$5.00.  $10.00.  (So  noted  by  Scott's  "Catalogue," 
but  none  of  the  early  directories  of  Cincinnati 
report  the  name  of  this  bank.) 

The  Fanners'  &  Mechanics'  Hank,  1814-18. — 
$i.oo,  $3.00.  S5.00,  $10.00,  $20.00,  $100.00. 

The  Commercial  Hank,  1831-49,—  $i.oo,  $3.00. 
$5.tx>,  $10.00. 
"The  Lafayette  Hank,  1834.— $5.00. 

John  H.  I'iatt  &  Company.  1816,— 6'4c 

The  Cincinnati  &  White  Water  Canal  Com- 
pany. 1840— $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.(x>  and  $5.00. 

The  Ohio  &  Cincinnati  Loan  Company.  $2.00. 

The  Hank  of  The  Ohio  Valley.  1859-63.— 
$1.00.  $3.cxi,  $5.00,  $10.00. 

The  Unmet  House,  1862. — 5c. 

The  Ohio  Life  Insurance  &•  Trust  Company 
was  authorized  to  issue  notes  and  bills  (see  Cin- 
cinnati Directory  of  1834)*,  but  we  have  failed 
to- find  any  examples  of  them. 

The  Hranch  Hank  of  the  United  States  at 
Cincinnati,  1820  and  thereafter.  (  The  Cincin- 
nati Directory  of  this  year  says:  "This  is  the 
only  Hanking  Institution  in  operation  in  the 
City.")  This  bank  also  issued  bills,  but  none  of 
them  have  come  within  our  notice. 

The  Franklin  liank,  1834  and  thereafter.  Wre 
understand  that  this  bank  issued  bills,  but  none 
of  them  can  be  found. 

The  Mechanics'  &  Traders'  Hank.  1842  and 
subsequently.  It  is  probable  that  this  bank  issued 
notes  as  others  did  at  this  period,  but  no  exam- 
ples of  them  are  in  collections. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  continued  to  issue  bills 
or  hank  notes  up  to  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  national  bank  system,  which  was  devised 
by  a  Cincinnatian.  Hon.  Salmon  I'.  Chase,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  under 
['resident  Abraham  Lincoln. 

There  were  no  doubt  many  other  Cincinnati 
conizations,  firms  and  individuals  who  issued 
"wildcat"  currency  during  "hard  times"  periods, 
but  s|Hcimens  or  records  of  them  do  not  exist, 
or  are  unobtainable. 

F.narirrcrs  and  Printers  of  Rank  Bills.  "Wild- 
cot"  Currency  ami  "Shin  pi  asters"  in  Cincinnati. 
— The  early  directories  of  Cincinnati  and  Cist's 
works  on  Cincinnati  of  1841,  1851  and  1850, 
make  mention  of  a  number  of  engravers  and 
printers  of  bank  bills,  and.  from  numerous  speci- 
mens we  find  the  names  of  many  of  them  to  be 
as  follows : 


Draper,  Fairman  &  Company  1814  to  1818 

L«x>ker  &  Wallace  1815 

Morgan.  Lodge  &  Company  1818  to  1820 

Woodruff  &  Hammond....  1840 

Doolittlc  &  Munson  1844 

Rawdon,  Wright  &  Hatch,  and  suc- 
cessors  1844  to  1851 

Toppan,  Carpenter  &  Company,  and 

successors  1849  to  1851 

Danforth,  Hald  &  Company  1851 


These  firms  also  executed  bank  bills,  "wild- 
cat" currency  and  "shinplastcrs"  for  other  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Counterfeit  Rank  Xote  Detectors  Published  in 
Cincinnati. — There  were  a  number  of  counterfeit 
bank  note  detectors  published  in  Cincinnati 
which  circulated  throughout  the  United  States. 
Those  of  which  we  find  record  are :  The 
Counterfeit  Rank  Xote  Detector,  published  by  H. 
H.  Goodman  &  Company.  1841  ;  Bradley's  Coun- 
terfeit Detector,  edited 'by  T.  W.  Lord,  1851: 
Dye's  Counterfeit  Detector,  John  S.  Dye.  pub- 
lisher. 1851  ;  White's  Financial  and  Commercial 
Reporter,  and  Counterfeit  Detector,  1859;  Rcp- 
Icr's  Rank  Xote  List  (German).  1859;  Pad- 
dock's United  States  Rank  Mirror,  William  R. 
Haddock  &  Company,  editor,  1859-63;  and 
Lord's  Rank  Xote  Reporter  and  Counterfeit  De- 
tector, published  by  Johnson  Brothers,  bankers 
and  brokers.  1855-63. 

t  INCINNATI-t  AI.II  ORNIA  COLD  MONEY. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
there  grew  up  a  number  of  "private  mints  whose 
coinage  was  characterized  by  skill,  honor  anil 
remarkable  enterprise."  Among  these  we  find 
Ten  Dollar  ($10.00)  and  Five  Dollar  ($5.00) 
pieces  of  the  "Cincinnati  Mining  and  Trading 
Company,  1840."  They  are  of  native  gold,  not 
alloyed,  and  are  now  very  rare.  Examples  of 
them  are  in  private  cabinets  and  in  the  collection 
of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia.  (For 
illustrations  see  Dickenson's  American  Nuinis- 
inatical  Manual.) 

TRADESMEN'S   TOKENS,    STORE    AND   SHOP  CARDS. 
OK  "HARD  TIMES"  MONEY. 

For  many  years  before  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion t Ik-re  passed  current  in  the  United  States 
for  one  cent  in  value  numerous  tokens,  shop 
cards,  etc.  The  earliest  of  them  had  been  made 
in  1789  and  continued  to  be  coined  by  corpora- 
tions, political  parties  and  business  houses  up  to 
about  i860.  The  only  one  issued  by  a  Cincin- 
nati house,  ami  which  passed  current  with  the 
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rest,  was  thai  of  "Dodd  &  Co..  Hatters.  No.  144 
Main  Strict."  These  were  about  the  size  of  the 
■  >],1  c<ip]Mr  cent,  ami  were  made  in  copper  and 

brass. 

From  tlie  Cincinnati  directories  of  1843  to 
1X51  we  find  that  \\'il!iani  Dodd  &  Company 
wire  at  this  same  location  and  continued  bus- 
iness there  for  some  time  thereafter. 

Cmeinanti  Makers  of  Metal  Money,  "Hard 
'I  hues"  Tokens  ami  Shop  Cards.  —  In  addition 
t<.  the  manufacturers,  or  printers  and  engravers 
of  paper  money,  there  were  also  a  numher  of 
die  -inkers  and  stampers  of  metal  pieces,  which 
parsed  current  as  money  fur  the  value  of  o\k 
1  i:\t  each,  prior  to  and  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  Among  these  were  the  following: 
\  .  R.  Allen,  I!.  C.  True.  John  Stanton.  James 
.\ I  unlock.  M  unlock  &  Spencer,  Joseph  J.  Sayre 
and  others. 

These  firms  also  made  sutlers'  checks,  used  in 
the  I'nion  Army,  milk  checks,  bar  checks,  soda 
waier  checks,  street  car  checks  and  checks,  or 
"necessity"  coins,  of  all  kinds,  payable  on  de- 
mand, which-passcd  as  money  in  Cincinnati  for 
a  standard  of  value,  as  stamped  thereon. 

"ni:( i.ssity"  monks  01  Tin:  i{i:iu-:i.i,ion,  1 801-65. 

(  overheads  -  When  the  w  ar  broke  out  and 
the  people  were  pressed  sore  and  hard  for  small 
change,  a  species  of  metal  currency  was  engen- 
dered known  to  collectors  and  numismatists  as 
"copperheads."  There  wire  a  great  many  of 
tlnni.  generally  of  bronze,  and  the  size  of  the 
I  nited  States  small  cent.  While  a  few  of  them 
were  put  into  circulation  in  1X61  and  1X02  hear- 
ing patriotic  devices,  the  most  of  them  were 
issued  in  1X63  and  1S64  by  several  hundred  firms 
ni  Cincinnati.  On  one  side  of  the  latter  was  the 
head  of  "Liberie"  and  the  date  underneath,  and 
<>n  the  other  side  was  the  card  of  ihe  corporation, 
firm  or  individual  issuing  them.  The  most  of 
tlusc  were  made  in  Cincinnati  and  large  mini- 
birs  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of 
c  illectors. 

I  nited  States  F.neased  Postage  Stamps. — The 
silver  monev  of  the  I 'nited  Slates  became  very 
scarce  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  ami  prior 
to  the  issuing  of  ihe  postage  fractional  currency 
In  the  government  many  business  houses  in 
Cincinnati  put  forlh  as  "necessitv"  monev 
/incased  Caused  I 'nited  Stales  l,ostasie  Stamps. 
which  practice  was  sanctioned  or  at  least  not  ob- 
jected to  In  the  National  or  the  Stale  govern- 
ment. This  medium  of  currency  consisted  of  a 
brass  rim  or  shell  inclosing  (he  postage  stamp 


and  showing  the  same  tinder  a  layer  of  thin 
isinglass,  or  mica.  The  back  had  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  firm  issuing  the  same  impressed  on 
the  metal  in  relief.  The  stamp  issues  were  ic 
blue;  3c  red:  5c  brown;  10c  green;  12c  black; 
24c  violet :  30c  orange  and  00c  blue.  The  Cin- 
cinnati firms  who  issued  them  were  Ellis.  Mc- 
Alpin  8c  Company.  Pcarce,  Tolle  &  Holton,  John 
Shillilo  M-  Company  and  I..  C.  Hopkins  &  Com- 
pany. There  may  have  been  others,  but  these 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  known  to  be  in  the 
cabinets  of  collectors. 

I  OI.I.Ki  TIOVS  AND  (  Ol.l.l  (  TORS  OK  COINS.  MEOAI.S. 
IOKTNS.   HANK   KIl.l.s,  "SIIINIU.ASTKKS," 
KTi:.,   IN  CINCINNATI. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  in  Cincinnati 
some  collections  and  collectors  of  coins  ami 
pap«  r  money  ,  Possibly  the  earliest  of  these,  of 
any  note,  were  those  of  the  Western  Museum 
Society,  instituted  in  1X1X;  the  Cincinnati 
Museum.  I.etton  &•  Willet,  proprietors,  1810: 
Western  Museum.  J.  IXirfcuillc,  proprietor,  1820 
ami  thereafter  ("3,125  Medals.  Coins  ami 
Tokens."  see  Cincinnati  Directory  of  1834)  ;  Let- 
ton's  Museum,  Kalph  Litton,  proprietor,  1820, 
and  thereafter  ("Coins."  etc.,  see  Cincinnati  Di- 
rectory of  1X34):  Mrs.  Trollope's  Bazaar,  1X20 
and  thereafter;  and  Wood's  Museum,  1851. 

All  of  the  foregoing  collections  have  been  dis- 
persed. The  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  of  the 
present  time  (1004)  contains  many  examples  of 
coins,  medals,  etc. 

Aiming  the  best  known  and  most  extensive 
private  collections  in  Cincinnati  have  been  those 
of  Thomas  C.  Cleneay.  C  harles  C.  Kcakirt.  Henry 
C.  Fzckicl.  Dr.  William  I.  Prescott.  Henry 
I'robnsco,  f.  Xanoni,  Robert  Downing,  Robert 
Leslie.  Samuel  A.  McCune.  K.  W.  Mercer.  H. 
H  Muller.  Henry  Sayre,  J.  M.  Tilton.  John 
llauck.  T.  I'.ishop  Disney,  Dr.  M.  L.  Amick. 
James  l'indley.  I'.noch  T.  Carson,  Alfred  S 
I':.ld.  Janus  <i.  Hughes,  Peter  Mougcy,  Joseph 
Kluber.  Louis  Hauck,  Abraham  Mayer  and 
others.  Most  of  these  collectors  are  dead  and 
gone  and  their  collections  dispersed.  Peter 
Mougev  has  at  the  present  time  (11)04)  the  l>est 
collection  of  the  Cuited  States  coinage,  while 
that  of  Henry  C.  Kzekiel  is  the  most  extensive 
in  all  branches  of  numismatics.  He  has  also  a 
large  collection  of  autographs,  stamps,  historical 
ami  literary  curiosities,  possibly  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  any  private  collector  in  the  United 
States. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Chamber  of  Commkrck — The  Business  Men's  Club  —  Commercial  and  Industrial  Organi- 
zations—The  Cincinnati  Bar  Association  —  Thk  Cincinnati  Woman's  Club  The  Cin- 
cinnati K.IN DEROA RTEN  ASSOCIATION        POLITICAL  CLUBS  SOCIAL  CLUBS  FRATERNAL  SOCIfTlkS 

-  Military  Orders  —  The  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge  —  The  Citv  Work  House— The 
Cincinnati  Hospital  —  U»n<:view  Asylum — The  City  Infirmary —  Charitable  and  Ben- 
evolent Institutions  —  The  Churches  —  The  Youno  Men's  Christian  Association — Spring 
Grove  and  Other  Cemeteries —Amusements  —  The  Railroads  —  The  Newspapers  -  Some 
Cincinnati  Writers. 


TOl-  I'll  AM  l!KK  OF  COM  MERCK. 

On  October  22,  1839,  was  organized  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  purpose 
•  if  promoting  the  amicable  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  merchants  of  the  city. 
It  met  at  first  but  once  a  month  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library.  In 
1846  the  Chamber  was  combined  with  the 
Merchants'  Kxchange  and  in  1850  Nicholas 
\Y.  Thomas,  Dunning  M.  Foster,  Henry  Km- 
erson,  William  It.  Cassilly,  Joseph  Torrence, 
S.  I'.  Hall,  George  Keck  ami  Richard  Smith, 
the  officers  of  that  year  and  their  associates 
were  chartered  under  the  name  and  style  of 
••'Hie  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Merchants'  Kxchange."  From  time  to  time  the 
charter  has  been  amended  until  the  organiza- 
tion has  become  empowered  with  all  the 
privileges  permitted  to  such  organizations  by 
the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  meetings  of  the  Chamber  were  held  for 
manv  years  at  No.  22  West  Fourth  street  from 
which  point  they  subsequently  removed  to 
the  Pike  (bidding.  At  the  time  the  site  of  the 
old   Post  Office  at  the  southwest  comer  of 


Fourth  and  Vine  was  abandoned  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  new  quarters  in  Government 
square,  the  ground  was  purchased  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  sum  of  $ioo.otxj 
and  on  this  ground  was  erected  one  of  the 
handsomest  structures  in  the  city,  designed  by 
the  well  known  architect  H.  H.  Richardson, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $fxx>,ooo. 

Its  first  board  of  officers  from  October,  1839. 
to  January,  1840,  included  Griffin  Taylor  as 
president;  F>.  W.  Ilewson.  as  treasurer;  Henry 
Kockev,  as  secretary,  and  Roland  G.  Mitchell. 
Peter  '  Neff.  S.  \\.  Findley,  John  Reeves. 
Thomas  J.  Adams  and  Jacob  Strader  as  vice- 
presidents.  Ilewson  was  the  treasurer  until 
1843  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Parkhurst  and 
Uockey  was  secretary  until  1846,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  William  I).  Gallagher.  In  184O 
a  superintendent  was  appointed  for  the  Mer- 
chants' Kxchange  with  which  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  consolidated.  The  office  of 
superintendent,  involving  as  it  does  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  annual  report,  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  body  and  fortunately  it  has 
been  at  all  times  well  administered.  A.  Pea- 
body  was  the  superintendent  from  1846  to 
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tS.p;.  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Richard 
Smith,  who  acted  as  secretary  and  superin- 
tendent until  1X54.  at  which  time  William 
Smith  licciiiu'  the  superintendent,  while  Kich- 
anl Smith  remained  secretary  down  to  tXiio. 
William  Smith  continued  as  superintendent 
until  1X71,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sidney 
D.  Maxwell  whose  efficient  labors  continued 
until  ittjo.  at  which  time  the  present  very  able 
Mipi  rinti  inlent,  Charles  II.  Murray,  was  se- 
lected. The  presidents  of  this  organization 
have  included  some  of  the  most  prominent 
business  men  of  the  city.  In  the  early  days 
there  was  not  the  same  rotation  of  offices  as 
m  the  present  and  several  of  the  presidents  re- 
tained office  for  several  years,  j.ouis  White- 
man  was  president  in  1S.41,  Roland  G.  Mitch- 
ell in  1S4J,  Thomas  J.  Adams  in  1X43  and  1X44. 
lames  I".  Hall  was  president  for  three  terms 
and  Nicholas  W'.  Thomas  for  six  terms.  K. 
M.  W.  Taylor  succeeded  in  1X34  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  succeeded  by  James  F.  Tor- 
reiice  who  was  president  for  five  terms.  J.  W  . 
Sibley  and  Joseph  C.  I'.utler  officiated  each 
for  a  year  and  in  iX<>-'  George  I'.  Davis  became 
president,  to  be  -ucceeded  three  years  later 
by  Theoilon*  (.  ix>k.  S.  C.  Newton  was  prcsi- 
■  letit  the  following  year  and  was  succeeded 
in  1S/.7  by  John  A.  <  latin,  who  had  been  the 
secretary  for  seven  years.  Mr.  tiano  held 
the  position  for  three  years  and.  after  him, 
Charles  \V.  Rowland  for  two.  S.  F.  Coving- 
t'lii  and  C.  M.  Ilollowav  each  acted  for  two 
\ears.  In  the  centennial  year.  1870,  Benjamin 
Lgglestou  became  president.  He  was  sue 
ceeded  in  turn  by  John  W.  Hartwell.  Flor- 
ence Martnet.  William  M.  Hobart.  H.  W  ilson 
Brown.  Henrv  C.  I'mer  (two  terms),  James 
H.  Parker,  W.  W  .  Pcabndy  (two  terms),  Fd- 
win  Stevens.  A.  Hickenloo|)er.  Levi  C.  Gorwl- 
ale.  Thomas  Morrison.  I.ee  II.  Brooks.  I, owe 
I'.merson.  Joseph  R.  Brown.  Brent  Arnold. 
Michael  Ryan.  James  M.  Glenn.  Maurice  J. 
Freiberg.  J.  Milton  Blair,  W  illiam  McAllister, 
Robert  II.  W  est,  lohn  H.  Allen,  lames  T.  Mc- 
Hugb.  W.  W  Granger  ami  j.  F.  F.llisou 
MQ03). 

The  greatest  compliment  that  the  Chamber 
is  able  to  confer  is  that  of  honorary  member- 
ship. The  first  honorary  member  was  Henry 
Pn^basco  elected  in  1X71  ;  Miles  Greenwood  was 
elected  two  years  later  and  since  that  time  an 
honorary  member  has  been  elected  each  year. 
They  have  been  in  turn  John  H.  Gerard.  David 
Sinton.  Reuben  R.  Springer,  James  F.  Tor-  ' 
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rence,  George  Graham,  Charles  W  W  est.  Will- 
iam Procter,  Joseph  Loiigworth.  John  Sher- 
man, William  Glenn,  George  II.  Pendleton, 
Joseph  Rawsi.n.  Henry  C.  Criur,  Samuel  F. 
Covington,  John  A.  Cano,  Cbarles  Davis. 
John  Kennett.  Richard  Smith.  Julius  Frei- 
berg. A.  F.  Armstrong.  David  Gibson,  Reuben 
A.  Holden.  Paris  C.  Brown.  William  A.  Proc- 
ter. Michael  Ryan.  Grove  I.  Penney  and  II 
W  ilsoti  Brow  11.  Messrs.  I'mer,  Freiberg, 
Armstrong  and  the  last  rive  mentioned  are  the 
living  honorary  members. 

The  membership  of  the  Chamber  on  the  1st 
of  January,  loot,  was  •>*«>.  This  organization 
has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  city  and  is  jusily  esteemed  as  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  highest  character.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  successor 
of  the  Canal  Produce  Fxchangc  established  in 
iX<s  with  Josiah  Lawrence  as  president  and 
W  illiam  Roekey  as  secretary.  This  organiza- 
tion met  originally  in  Maj.  Daniel  <  iano's  brick 
store  at  Court  and  Mound  and  was  maintained 
but  a  few  years. 

Till-  Bl'SlNKSS  MI  X'S  CI  I  It 

In  |X«)J  a  number  of  voting  men  organized 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ing themselves  with  relation  to  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest  to  citizens  of  Cincinnati  and  for  the 
discussion  of  the  municipal  conditions.  The 
plan  involved  a  scries  of  banquets  at  which 
were  present  prominent  speakers  of  the  city 
representing  the  business,  literary  and  artistic 
interests  of  the  community.  The  organization 
was  successful  for  a  time  but  afterwards  lan- 
guished. In  l8<)6  it  was  reincorporated  tinder 
the  name  of  "  1  he  Young  Men's  Business  C  lub 
of  Cincinnati"  and  its  purpose  as  given  in  its 
articles  of  incorporation  was  "to  promote  the 
best  interest  of  Cincinnati."  Subsequently  a 
change  of  name  was  decided  upon  and  by  pro- 
ceedings had  in  1X0/)  it  became  "  The  Business 
Men's  Club  of  Cincinnati."  This  organiza- 
tion after  several  changes  of  location  has  now 
established  itself  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building  and  is  governed  by  a  code  of  regu- 
lations adopted  May  tX.  irjnj.  The  club  is 
largely  social  in  its  character  and  is  fullv 
equipped  with  dining  rooms,  billiard  rooms  and 
reading  and  lounging  rooms.  Its  special  pur- 
pose however  is  best  shown  by  a  list  of  its 
committees.  These  cover  the  subject  of  canals, 
Ohio  River  improvement.  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Commerce,  taxation,  park  improvements. 
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manual  training.  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute, 
street  improvement  ami  cleaning,  smoke  pre- 
vention, fair  grouiuls.  transportation,  terminal 
facilities.  <|uarautine  laws,  legislation,  street 
railways,  conventions,  processions  ami  art.  Its 
president  is  James  C.  llobart  ami  Irwin  M. 
Krolm  is  secretary. 

(HMMKW'I  AI.     A  Nil     I  N I  fl'STWI  VI.    <  <U< ■  \  \  I Z  Alio N S. 

The  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Cincinnati,  es- 
tablished in  iSij5.  was  organized  for  the  de- 
velopment of  ihe  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  city.  It  is  non-partisan  in  politic*  and 
limited  to  a  membership  of  100.  This  club  has 
an  annual  bampiet  and  monthly  meetings  at 
which  matters  relating  to  manufacturing  in- 
terests and  also  to  business  affairs  in  general 
are  discussed.  Its  president  for  itjovaj  is 
I*.  C.  I'osdick  and  secretary,  I".  I'.  Wilson. 

The  Merchants'  &  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, organized  in  1S.X7  and  incorporated  in 
1X03,  has  for  its  object  Ihe  encouraging  of 
merchants  to  visit  the  city  for  commercial 
purposes  bv  continuous  otters  of  legitimate 
inducements  and  attractions.  For  the  purpose 
of  inducing  buyers  to  transact  their  business 
with  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Cincin- 
nati, this  association  offers  free  transportation 
to  merchants  throughout  this  section  of  th" 
country.  Its  chairman  is  Stewart  Shillito  and 
secretary.  John  \V.  Irvine. 

The  Cincinnati  League,  representing  the 
civic  authorities,  the  railroads,  the  hotels, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manufacturers'  Club, 
Hoard  of  Trade,  Merchants'  &  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  citizens  of  all  classes  is  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  or- 
ganised hospitality  of  Cincinnati  to  conven- 
tions. Its  president  is  <  >.  II.  L.  Wernicke  and 
secretary  and  manager.  K.  I\  Wilson. 

The  Cincinnati  Industrial  I'.nreau  was  or- 
ganized at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Business 
Men's  Club  on  January  8,  1001.  Its  purpose 
is  to  promote  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
city,  particularly  by  seeking  to  secure  the  lo- 
cation here  of  new  industries,  by  aiding  and 
encouraging  existing  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, and  by  making  known  generally  its 
advantages  as  an  industrial  center.  It  is  main- 
tained by  popular  subscription  and  is  con- 
ducted by  a  board  of  15  directors.  Many  of 
the  most  prominent  business  firms  and  men 
are  included  in  its  membership.  Its  president 
is  John  II.  Gibson  and  its  secretary.  Will  I.. 
Finch. 


THE  CINCINNATI  IIAK  ASSOCIATION 

Was  organized  February  i*"-'.  Its  "b- 
jects  were  to  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  profession,  the  cultivation  of  social  in- 
tercourse and  the  promotion  of  legal  reforms. 
To  aid  it  in  its  purposes  it  has  a  number  of 
standing  committees  on  such  subjects  a*  in- 
vestigation, grievances  and  on  the  judiciary 
and  legal  reform.  Its  banquets  held  at  fre- 
quent intervals  have  been  for  many  years 
among  the  pleasant  social  features  of  the  city 
and  it  has  taken  part  in  numerous  movements 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  attainment  of  a  ju- 
diciary of  high  character.  <  >n  several  occa- 
sions the  association  has  been  active  in  the 
promotion  of  a  non-partisan  judicial  ticket 
which  in  several  notable  instances  was  tpiite 
successful  at  the  polls.  Its  meetings  are  held 
in  the  Literary  Club  rooms  and  its  president 
for  the  year  i</.\v»4  is  Alfred  1!.  I'.cncdict. 
Its  membership  includes  over  300  members  of 
the  bar. 

Till   CINCINNATI  WOMAN'*  (It'll 

W  as  organized  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  (  >hio  on  Faster 
Monday.  March  26,  1804.  at  a  meeting  called 
bv  Mrs.  S.  I'.  Mallon.  Miss  Annie  Laws,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  (.est.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Ycrgason,  Mrs.  H.  15. 
Morehcad.  Mrs.  Fayette  Smith  and  Miss  Clara 
C.  Newton.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Miss  Laws,  who  became  the  first  president. 
At  the  preliminary  meeting  papers  were  read 
by  Miss  Laws.  Mrs.  Smith  and  Miss  Newton 
looking  towards  the  organization  of  a  club  of 
women.  The  organization  was  completed  at 
once  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  membership 
limited  to  150  was  almost  entirely  taken  up. 
Meetings  were  held  for  a  time  in  the  hall 
of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History 
and  afterwards  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
I'erin  Building.  The  club  was  regularly  in- 
corporated in  1807  and  in  lS<>o  a  movement 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  permanent  club 
home  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  stock  com- 
pany, whose  special  object  was  the  procuring 
of  a  club  house.  The  club  has  finally  arrange.' 
for  quarters  in  the  new  Mercantile  Library 
Building  which  were  dedicated  on  Thursday. 
April  7,  1004.  at  which  time  a  reception  was 
given  to  Ihe  great  musician  Richard  Strauss  and 
his  wife.  The  club  rooms  are  tpiite  spacious  and 
are  regarded  as  among  the  handsomest  in  the 
country  occupied  by  a  woman's  organization. 
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They  include  a  large  assembly  room  extending 
to  the  height  of  two  stories  with  which  com- 
municate tea  rooms,  committee,  cloak  and 
toilet  rooms  with  a  well  furnished  pantry  and 
a  library  and  lecture  rooms.  The  president 
of  the  board  for  the  current  year.  1003-04.  is 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Maxwell.  Jr.  The  club  has  a 
number  of  departments,  covering  many  fields 
of  interest  by  lectures,  discussions  ami  exhi- 
bitions. 

THE  CINCINNATI  KINDKRC.ARTKN  ASSOCIATION 

Is  a  most  important  educational  organization 
whose  purpose  as  expressed  by  its  articles  of 
incorporation  adopted  in  1804  is  to  organize 
and  supervise  kindergartens  and  to  carry  on 
a  training  school  for  kindergartens.  Kinder- 
gartens had  been  started  in  Cincinnati  as  early 
as  1875  at  which  time  Miss  llelene  Goodman 
conducted  a  private  school  of  this  character  in 
the  building  of  Miss  Noursc's  school  on  Sev- 
enth. An  organization  was  had  in  December, 
187^,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  interest  in 
the  subject  and  widening  the  usefulness  of  the 
schools.  During  the  year  10x12-03  there  were 
conductd  under  the  auspices  of  the  association 
25  kindergartens,  which  in  addition  to  two  pri- 
vate kindergartens  were  supported  by  various 
charitable  persons  and  organizations.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  association  and  training  school 
arc  on  Linton  street  in  Vcrnonville.  This  school 
furnishes  a  two-years  course  leading  to  a  regular 
diploma.  The  president  of  the  association  is 
Miss  Annie  Laws. 

POLITICAL  CI.UI1S. 

Among  the  principal  |>olitical  clubs  of  the  city 
are  the  Young  Men's  P.laine  Club  (Republican), 
which  was  organized  on  June  6.  1884,  the  day 
of  Mr.  Hlaine's  nomination  for  the  presidency, 
and  has  a  handsome  club  house  on  Kighth  street 
east  of  Vine;  the  Stamina  Republican  League, 
organized  November  5,  1888:  the  West  Knd 
Republican  Club,  organized  February  22.  1888; 
while  the  Duckworth  Club  (Democratic),  which 
was  organized  in  1880,  has  a  handsome  club 
house  on  Ninth  street. 

SOCIAL  Cl.t  llS. 

The  Quern  City  Club,  a  leading  social  club, 
was  organized  in  October,  1874.  Its  building 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventh  and  Elm 
was  built  at  that  time  and  has  since  been  en- 
larged so  that  it  is  equipped  with  all  the  ap- 
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pointments  of  a  first  class  club  house.  Here 
are  held  many  of  the  semi-public  gatherings  of 
citizens  for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  general 
interest  and  the  club  is  quite  a  center  of  city 
life.  The  Commercial  Club,  an  im|K>rtant  or- 
ganization since  1880,  whose  object  is  largely 
indicated  by  its  name,  meets  regularly  in  the 
Queen  City  Club  House.  Other  clubs  that  use 
this  club  house  for  their  home  are  the  Optimist 
Club  and  the  Piccadilly  Club. 

Another  prominent  social  club  is  the  Phoenix 
Club,  founded  in  1850,  whose  house  at  Ninth 
and  Race,  erected  in  1804,  is  one  of  the  fine 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  Cincinnati  Club,  or- 
ganized in  1880,  has  a  handsome  club  house 
on  Melrose  avenue  on  Walnut  Hills.  The 
Phoenix  and  Cincinnati  clubs  are  practically 
limited  to  Jewish  membership. 

The  Literary  Club,  organized  in  1840,  has 
been  referred  to  at  length  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
This  club,  the  oldest  of  its  class  in  the  country, 
includes  in  its  membership  many  of  the  most 
prominent  professional  and  business  men  in  tin- 
city.  It  meets  every  Saturday  night  from  Sep- 
tember to  June  to  bear  papers  prepared  by  its 
members.  It  has  a  handsome  club  house,  huill 
especially  to  answer  its  needs,  on  Kighth  near 
Walnut  street. 

Other  well  known  clubs  are  the  Country  Club 
and  the  Cincinnati  Coif  Club  adjoining  it  on 
Grandin  road,  the  Riding  Club.  Clifton  Golfers' 
Club  and  the  Pillars. 

The  Academy  of  Medicine  is.  as  is  indicated 
by  its  title,  an  association  of  the  physicians  of 
the  city ;  it  meets  regularly  in  the  Literary  Club 
rooms.    Here,  too,  meets  the  Engineers'  Club. 

KRATKK N  A I.  SOC 1 KT I  ICS. 

The  number  of  societies,  secret  and  public,  as 
is  natural  to  expect  in  so  large  a  city,  is  almost 
countless.  It  is  estimated  that  they  exceed  2,000 
in  number  and  the  list  of  some  of  them  occupies 
(18  closely  printed  columns  of  the  city  directory. 
There  are  almost  300  building  associations. 

Under  special  headings  are  given  such  orders 
as  the  Catholic  Knights  of  America,  of  which 
there  are  10  branches,  and  a  central  committee. 
Catholic  Knights  of  Ohio,  of  which  there  are 
2<>  blanches  and  a  local  council.  Catholic  Order 
of  Foresters  with  a  central  chapter  and  14  courts, 
two  councils  of  the  Young  Men's  Institute,  and 
14  conferences  and  the  particular  council  of  the 
Societv  of   St.   Vincent   dc   Paul.    Over  170 
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trades  unions  are  enumerated.  Thirteen  lodges 
ami  chapters  of  Masons  meet  in  the  Masonic 
Temple  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and 
Walnut,  three  comuianderies  meet  at  the  Scot- 
tish Kite  Cathedral  ^  in  addition  there  are  enum- 
erated 18  other  lodgis  and  chapters,  as  well  as  a 
Masonic  Kmplo\  incut  I'.ureau.  Masonic  Relief 
Association  and  Masonic  Library  Association. 
The  office  of  the  grand  secretary  of  the  Crand 
Lodge  of  Ohio  is  in  the  Masonic  Temple.  The 
various  1nhIK>  classed  under  the  heading  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Kite  of  Free  Masonry  meet 
at  the  Scottish  Kite  Cathedral,  as  do  also  the 
Xohlc.s  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  There  are  also 
six  colored  Masonic  bodies,  including  one  of  the 
Scottish  Kite.  About  \n  different  bodies  Inlong 
to  the  IndejH-ndent  (  trdcr  of  <  >dd  Fellows.  an«l 
one  to  the  ImjK-rial  Order  of  Muscovites;  l.| 
organizations  are  listed  under  the  heading  <i. 
I  '.  (  >.  O.  F.  and  seven  organizations  in  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  There  are  al*>ut 
30  lodges  and  associations  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  I'nited  Workmen  and  one  grove  of  Druids. 
There  are  nine  lodges  of  the  Independent  I  >rdcr 
of  H'nai  1  •  *r itli  and  two  of  the  Independent 
<  )rder  of  li'rith  Ahraham.  There  are  eight  or- 
ganizations under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Protestant  Association  as  well  as  one  of  colored 
people.  The  I'.euevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Plks  has  two  lodges,  one  of  which  is  of 
colored  people.  There  are  three  bodies  of  the 
lnde|Hndent  (  >rder  of  Red  Men  and  four  of  the 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 

There  are  a  dozen  lodges  of  the  Knights  of 
Honor,  one  of  colored  Knights  of  Honor.  11  of 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor  and  two  colored 
IhmIics  of  the  same.  The  Knights  of  Pythias 
include  alvnit  25  lodges  and  four  organizations 
of  the  I  inform  Rank,  as  well  as  seven  colored 
h«dgcs  and  one  lodge  of  the  Improved  Order  of 
Knights  of  Pythias.  There  are  three  organiza- 
tions umler  the  auspices  of  the  S>us  of  Temper- 
ance and  eight  of  the  Royal  Arcanum.  The 
following  organizations  are  entirely  made  up 
of  colored  people:  I'nited  I'.rothers  of  Friend- 
ship, of  which  there  are  nine  bodies ;  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  t  iood  Samaritans  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Samaria  of  North  America  (three 
lodge-);  I'nited  Order  of  True  Reformers, 
of  which  there  are  38  organizations,  under  such 
headings  as  "Fountains"  and  '  Rosebuds";  and 
the  International  Order  of  Twelve,  including 
to  ■"Tents, Temples"  and  "Tabernacles,"  and 
a  '  Roval  House."    There  are  17  councils  of  the 


National  Union,  nine  tents,  etc  ,  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees,  six  hives  of  the  I-adics  of 
the  Maccalnes.  The  Knights  of  the  Ancient 
Fsscnic  Order  and  the  Fsscnu  Army  include 
about  10  separate  organizations.  Seven  organ 
i/ations  make  up  the  Tribe  of  P.cn  Hur  and  six 
the  Indc|iefidcul  Order  of  Foresters.  The  Junior 
l  Irder  of  I'nited  American  Mechanics  has  >* 
bodies  and  the  ladies'  auxiliary  to  this,  known 
as  the  Daughters  of  America,  has  2\  orgam/a 
ti.  ns  in  its  ranks.  (  ithcr  organizations  <,f  one 
or  more  branches  arc  such  as  the  American 
P.cnent  Club  Fraternity,  tin-  I.  O  F.  S  of  I., 
Fraternal  M>stic  Circle.  <  Irder  of  tin  Sons  of 
St  (ieorgc.  Knights  and  Indies  of  the  Cn.ldcn 
Fagle.  Protective  Home  Circle.  Sons  of  P,t  11 
jainin,  l'nite<l  Commercial  Travelers,  i  >rder  of 
Mutual  Protection.  Daughters  of  Liberty. 
Knights  of  Joseph.  Home  (iuards  of  America. 
Fraternal  (  )rder  of  Fagles,  Knights  of  Fnlclit>. 
Knights  of  Columbus.  <  »rder  of  the  lr<«piots. 
Royal  league.  Order  of  Hercules.  Fraternal 
Censer,  Fraternal  <  >rder  of  America.  Knights 
of  Ancient  Rome,  Woodmen  of  the  World  and 
Ye  Ancient  <  Irder  of  Wlnnoi, 

MILITARY  OKM  kS. 

A  most  distinguished  order  is  the  M tlitar v 
Order  of  the  I.oval  Legion  of  tin  I  'nited  States 
There  is  also  a  Society  of  the  Hispano  American 
War,  a  Regular  Arrm  and  N'aw  I  tnon,  ta- 
xational Arim  of  Spanish- American  War  Vet- 
erans and  the  well  known  Socictv  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  There  are  30  |»>sts  -  f  the 
Crand  Arm>  of  the  Republic,  including  the 
affiliated  organizations— Indies  of  the  ( i.  A.  R 
.and  Women's  Relief  Corps — and  five  organiza- 
tions of  the  I 'nion  Veteran  Legion,  as  well  as 
four  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  and  two  of  the 
Daughters  of  Veterans  There  are  also  chapters 
of  the  Socielv  of  Ma\ (lower  Descendant*.  S<>- 
eietv  of  Colonial  Wars.  Soviet  v  of  Colonial 
Dames.  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  laughters 
id  the  American  Revolution.  Sous  of  the  Reso- 
lution. Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  War 
of  \Xu  s<nieties.  and  numerous  other  wcallrd 
"hereditary"  societies. 

TIIK   CINCINNATI    ||or».   ol  Rt.M'i.i;. 

(  ipened  for  the  reception  of  inmates,  fVt-v 
Inr  8.  1850.  is  situate.l  about  four  utiles 
northwest  of  the  citv  Post  <  >ftice  on  the  east  si.fr 
of  Colerain.  Its  grounds  include  nine  and 
seven-eighths  acres,  five  of  which  are  enclosed 
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on  three  sides  In  a  stone  wall.  Tlie  main  build- 
ing completes  the  quadrangle.  This  is  a  castel- 
lated edifice  of  rough  blue  limestone  trimmed 
with  white  Dayton  stone,  with  a  front  of  277 
feet.  It  contains  112  sleeping  rooms  for  boys, 
72  single  sleeping  rooms  for  girls  and  a  large 
dormitory  for  girls  with  plunge  and  shower 
baths,  dressing  rooms,  sewing  rooms,  sclwol 
rooms,  laboratories,  hospital  and  offices.  There 
are  also  special  buildings  for  the  kindergarten 
department,  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the 
boys,  as  well  as  a  chapel,  manual  training  school, 
printing  offices,  gymnasium,  power  house,  laun- 
dry and  other  special  buildings.  The  building 
accommodates  450  inmates  and  is  heated  by 
steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  superin- 
tendent and  secretary  is  James  Allison. 

THE   CITY    WORK  HOISE 

Is  located  on  Colerain  avenue  upon  the  grounds 
of  old  Camp  Washington,  used  for  the  ren- 
dezvous of  ( )hio  troops  during  the  Mexican 
War.  The  buildings  are  handsome  and  ex- 
tensive,— about  510  feet  in  length,  five  stories 
high  and  froom  54  to  60  feet  in  width..  They 
were  designed  by  Adams  and  Hannaford  and 
built  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Allison, 
chairman  of  the  building  committee  of  the 
Council  in  the  years  1866  to  i860.,  at  a  cost 
of  about  a  half  million  dollars.  It  has  606  cells 
and  receives  between  2,500  and  3,000  prisoners 
each  year. 

THE  CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL 

Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Commercial  Hospital 
and  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  State  of  Ohio, 
which  was  established  January  22.  1821.  It 
subsequently  became  known  as  the  Commercial 
Hospital  and  May  1.  1861.  as  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital,  Il  occupies  the  block  between  Central 
avenue  and  Plum,  12th  and  Ann  streets.  The 
old  buildings  were  used  until  1867 — more  than 
46  years— when  they  were  removed  to  make 
wav  for  the  new  buildings  which  were  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  occupation  January  7. 
i860.  The  structure  contains  eight  distinct  build- 
ings placed  ai  echelon  and  connected  by  corri- 
dors surrounding  a  large  central  court  400  feet 
square.  They  are  constructed  of  brick  with 
freestone  finishing  around  the  angles  and  fin- 
ished in  French  style  with  Mansard  roofs.  Each 
building  is  three  stories  high.  The  cost  of  the 
structure  was  about  $800,000.  There  are  in 
free  wards  accommodating  between  500  and  600 
62 


beds.  There  is  also  a  Branch  Hospital  for  Con- 
tagious Diseases  in  Green  township  near  Lick 
Run  road. 

LONGVIEW  ASYLUM. 

From  1821  to  1854  there  was  what  was  called 
a  crazy  ward  in  the  Commercial  Hospital  which 
in  fact  was  organized  in  part  for  asylum  pur- 
poses. For  six  years  following  1854  the  insane 
of  the  county  were  cared  for  in  a  large  building 
in  Fairmont  now  known  as  the  "Woolen  Mill." 
Longview  Asylum  at  Carthage  was  first  occu- 
pied in  i860.  The  building,  which  took  five 
years  to  build,  has  a  frontage  of  about  1,000 
feet,  with  a  depth  on  the  north  wing  of  almost 
300  feet  and  on  the  south  wing  of  375  feet  and 
the  grounds,  which  are  beautifully  improved, 
cover  an  area  of  100  acres.  The  hospital,  which 
at  the  time  it  was  built,  was  regarded  as  fully 
adequate  for  its  purposes,  has  long  since  proved 
of  insufficient  size  and  accommodation.  It  W3S 
never  expected  to  receive  over  1 .000  patients: 
the  average  during  recent  years  has  been 
between  1.100  and  1.200.  It  is  at  present  in 
charge  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Harmon  as  superin- 
tendent. 

THE  CITY  INFIRMARY 

Is  located  at  Hart  well.  The  buildings  erected 
in  1851  and  i8«;8  are  in  form  of  the  letter  *'E," 
with  a  frontage  of  380  feet  and  a  depth  in  each 
wing  of  250  feet.  The  floor  space  is  equal  to 
three  acres!  The  buildings  cost  $350,000.  Sur- 
rounding them  is  a  farm  of  160  acres,  purchased 
by  the  city  as  early  as  1847.  The  institution 
will  accommodate  1.200  inmates.  Its  superin- 
tendent is  Frank  A.  Tucker. 

CHARI  TAItl.K  AND  ISENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Children's    Home,  situated    on  Ninth 
street  between  Plum  street  and  Central  avenue. 
Ins  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  children  of  pobr  and  unfortunate 
parents  in  procuring  for  the  homeless  and  desti- 
tute children,  who  may  be  committed  to  it  in 
accordance  with  its  charter,  jH-rmanent  country 
homes  where  they  will  be  trained  in  habits  of 
industry  and  receive  a  suitable  English  cduca- 
'  tion,   in  clothing,   feeding  and   instructing  all 
!  such    children    as    long   as    they    remain  in 
'  the  Home  and  in  affording  a  temporary  home 
for  poor  children   whose  parents  thus  aided 
mav  he  enabled  in  a  short  time  to  support  them 
in  homes  of  their  own.    It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
I  charitable  institutions  in  the  city. 
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The  Cincinnati  L'nion  Bethel  is  located  on 
East  Iron!  street  between  Sycamore  and 
Broadway.  Its  chief  object  is  to  do  constructive 
and  preventive  work  among  the  poor.  It  has 
a  Sunday-school,  sewing  and  cooking  schools, 
dailv  kindergarten  and  a  well  equipped  bath  and 
laundry  for  poor  women,  gymnasium,  music 
school,  dentistry  department,  district  nurse.  social 
settlements.  Inns'  and  girls'  clubs,  millinery  and 
shirt-waist  clubs,  home  libraries  and  a  suite  of 
nun's  club  rooms  which  any  self-respecting  man 
may  join  for  25  cents  a  month.  Relief  is  given 
to  the  poor  in  the  form  of  clothes,  shoes, 
groceries,  rent,  etc.,  and  the  Bethel  also  runs  a 
lodging  house  where  such  as  are  not  able  to 
work  at  the  labor  yard  are  kept  free. 

The  Cincinnati  Relief  l'nion  was  established 
in  1848.  Its  purpose  is  indicated  by  its  title. 
It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
conducted  without  charge  by  ward  managers 
located  in  the  various  wards. 

The  Ohio  Humane  Soocicty  at  No.  24  East 
Ninth  street  was  organized  for  the  protection  of 
children  and  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
It  cooperates  with  the  House  of  Refuge.  Giil- 
drcn's  Home,  (  Irphan  Asylum  anil  other  asylums, 
hospitals  and  charities  of  all  sorts.  Its  agents 
seek  out  and  investigate  cases  of  abuse  and 
neglect  of  children,  hunt  up  the  cruel  and  crim- 
inal parents  and  Compel  them  to  care  for  their 
Children  and  also  gather  up  homeless  and  vaga- 
bond children.  It  also  prosecutes  cases  of  cruelty 
ti>  animals  as  well  as  to  children. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Cincinnati  has  its 
office  and  industrial  department  at  N'o.  304 
Broadway.  Its  objects  are  the  promotion  of  co- 
operation among  charitable  institutions  and  in- 
cludes a  registry  of  dependent,  defective  and  de- 
linquent ptrs'ins.  the  provision  for  temporary 
employment  and  industrial  instruction  for  such 
persons  and  the  prevention  of  imposition  and 
the  diminution  of  vagrancy  and  pauperism.  In 
additon  to  its  registration  bureau,  it  maintains 
a  free  employment  bureau  and  lalior  yard  for 
men  ami  a  work  room  for  women.  Here  are 
provided  meals,  lodging,  free  baths  and  reading 
rooins  and  the  men  and  women  are  employed  in 
various  occupations,  the  former  in  wrecking 
buildings  and  in  splitting  kindling  and  the  wo- 
men in  plain  sewing,  rug  making,  carpet  weav- 
ing, laundry  work  and  the  like. 

The  Widows'  Home  and  Asylum  for  Aged 
ami  Indigent  I  emales  dates  from  1850.  It  has 
a  tine  building  on  McMillan  street  and  Ashland 
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avenue.  One  wing  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  the  Widows'  Home  ami  the  other  by  the  Old 
Men's  Home. 

(  Mher  well  known  charitable  institutions  are 
the  Home  for  Incurables.  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less and  Foundlings,  the  Bodmann  German  Prot- 
estant Widows"  Home.  Cincinnati  Orphan 
Asylum.  Deutsches  Altcnheim  (German  Old 
Men's  Home),  Fresh  Air  Home,  Rescue  Mis- 
sion and  Home  for  Erring  Women,  the  Homes 
for  the  Aged  Poor.  Glenn  Industrial  Home,  as 
well  as  the  large  number  of  Catholic  and  Jewish 
institutions  covering  every  form  of  charitable 
relief  work. 

Between  50  and  do  benevolent  associations 
are  enumerated  in  the  latest  directory.  These 
include  five  convents,  a  number  of  orphan  asy- 
lums, widows'  homes,  old  men's  homes,  homes 
for  the  friendless,  aged.  poor,  incurables.  Jew- 
ish aged  and  infirm,  working,  boys  and  various 
relief  associations. 

In  addition  to  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  and  the 
well  known  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  at  Sixth 
and  Lock  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  better  known 
as  the  Belts  Street  Hospital,  and  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital,  there  are  the  Jewish 
Hospital,  one  of  the  very  best,  on  Burnet  ave- 
nue: Christ  Hospital  in  the  building  of  the  old 
Mount  Auburn  Institute,  the  German  Deaconess 
Home  and  Hospital  on  Clifton  avenue,  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Free  Hospital  for  Children 
(better  known  as  the  Children's  Hospital).  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  the  Ohio  Hospital,  St. 
Joseph's  Maternity  Hospital,  the  Ohio  Ma- 
ternity Hospital.  St.  Francis  Hospital  and  sev- 
eral other  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

THE  CHURCHES. 

According  to  the  last  directory  there  are  in- 
cluded in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  24  Baptist 
churches  in  addition  to  six  stations  of  the  Ninth 
Street  Baptist  Church  (it  of  these  churches 
are  colored),  eight  Congregational.  II  Disciples 
of  Christ,  one  Friends'  Meeting  House.  15  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Protestant,  two  German  Evan- 
gelical l'nion.  two  German  Reformed,  one  Hol- 
land Reformed,  five  Lutheran.  27  Methodist 
Episcopal,  six  Methodist  Episcopal  (German), 
one  Methodist  Protestant,  eight  Methodist 
(colored),  one  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
j<)  Presbyterian,  two  Presbyterian  Reformed, 
one  I'nited  Presbyterian.  _»2  Protestant  Episcopal, 
5K  Catholic,  one  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  three 
I'nited   Brethren   in   Christ,  one  Universalis!. 
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nne  Cnitaiian  and  onr  Welsh  Calvinist  Meth- 
odist Church.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  12 
Jewish  synagogues  ami  six  meeting  places  of 
the  Salvation  Army  and  20  religious  institutions 
included  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous. 

The  principal  Catholic  churches  are.  of  course, 
St.  Peter's  Cathedral  and  the  churches  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  The 
most  beautiful  church  edifice  is  St.  I'eter's  Ca- 
thedral, built  in  the  Corinthian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  a  spire  of  224  feet.  Its  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  1839  and  the  church  was  conse- 
crated in  1844  hy  Cardinal  McCloskey.  It  cost 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Beneath  the 
altar  for  many  years  prior  to  the  spring  of 
1004  lav  the  bodv  of  Rev.  Father  Stephen  Baden, 
the  first  priest  ordained  in  America.  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  Church  contains  the  largest  hell  in 
America  and  the  largest  swinging  hell  in  the 
world.  It  was  cast  in  the  old  Buckeye  Bell 
Foundry  on  October  30,  1805,  and  the  pouring 
of  the  metal  is  said  to  have  occupied  41  minutes. 
Its  weight  is  about  30.000  pounds  and  the  diam- 
eter of  its  rim  nine  feet,  diameter  of  crown  five 
feet  and  height  seven  feet.  Its  clapper  alone 
weighs  fqn  pounds.  It  was  cast  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Westminster  bell  and  swings  upon 
a  wheel  1  5  feet  in  diameter.  It  cost  about  $15.- 
(xxi.  mainly  contributed  hy  Joseph  Buddeke.  It 
was  consecrated  on  January  if),  and  placed  in 
P'.silion  in  the  stieple  on  February  7,  180/1. 

The  Pro-Cathedral  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  is  St.  Paul's,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Plum.  Christ  Church  is  also  a  no- 
table structure  and  attached  to  it  is  the  Parish 
I  louse. 

The  l  irsl  Presbyterian  Church  is,  of  course, 
notable  as  that  of  the  first  congregation  of  the 
citv  and  for  its  steeple,  the  highest  in  the  city  at- 
taining with  its  spire  a  height  of  285  feet,  10  feet 
higher  than  the  spire  of  Trinity  Church  in  N'ew 
York.  It  was  built  in  [835  at  a  cost  of  $»»,ooo 
and  has  been  several  times  remodeled. 

The  Plum  Street  Temple  (  K.  K.  Bene  Yesb- 
urun  ).  built  in  i8fV»  at  a  cost  of  $275,000,  is 
a  beautiful  sjH'cimen  of  Moorish  architecture, 
designed  after  the  Alhambra.  The  Mound 
Street  Temple  <  K.  K.  P.ene  Israel  i  dedicated  in 
iSik)  is  also  of  Moorish  architecture  and  cost 
$  1 80.000. 

One  of  the  oldest  congregations  in  the  city  is 
(hat  of  the  St.  Paul  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  whose  church  built  in  rRjo  cost  $175.- 
000.    The  ground  cost  $75,000.    The  building 


of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  erected  in 
1872  is  very  handsome.  It  cost  $100,000.  Other 
notable  church  edifices  are  those  of  the*  Mount 
Auburn  Presbvterian  Church,  Wesley  Metho- 
dist Episcopal'  Church.  Ninth  Street  Baptist 
Church,  the  Unitarian  Church  on  Reading  road 
and  the  newly  erected  S\vedeiil>orgian  Church  on 
« >ak  street  and  Winslow  avenue. 

tiik  von  no  mkn's  christian  association. 

The  early  history  of  this  organization  has 
been  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work.  The 
pioneer  society  was  organized  as  the  Young 
Men's  Society  of  Inquiry.  October  3,  1848.  The 
name  "Young  Men's  Christian  Association" 
was  adopted  in  May,  1863.  During  the  war  the 
society  showed  little  vitality,  but  in  1865  it  was 
revived  and  held  its  meetings  for  a  time  at  the 
Seventh  Street  Congregational  Church  and 
afterwards  in  rooms  on  Fourth  street.  In  1867 
it  removed  to  the  building  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Elm.  In  November,  1874,  David 
Sinton  presented  the  association  with  the  sum 
of  $33,000.  Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
Mr.  Sinton  again  subscribed  liberally  to  the  in- 
stitution, this  time  $13,000,  to  be  used  for  the 
reduction  of  the  debt.  Alexander  McDonald 
contributed  $20,000  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
1801  the  building  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Walnut  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
a  little  over  $2(x).ooo  and  here  the  society  is  in- 
stalled at  present.  There  is  a  college  depart- 
ment organized  as  a  department  for  intercol- 
legiate work  in  i88q,  a  night  law  school  organ- 
ized in  1893.  and  the  University  Branch  and  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  Branch,  the  latter  at 
the  corner  of  Court  and  Plum  streets. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
has  its  rooms  at  No.  26  East  Eighth  street.  Its 
object  Is  the  temporal,  moral  and  religious  wel- 
fare of  women,  especially  the  young,  who  are 
dcjK'ndent  upon  their  exertions  for  their  sup- 
port. 

SI-KINtl  C.UOVI.    \Nt>  OTHER  CKMETKRIKS. 

The  charter  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  public 
cemetery,  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  a 
separate  organization  could  accomplish  better 
results  in  this  direction.  On  April  13.  1844.  a 
number  of  gentlemen  met  at  the  residence  of 
Robert  Buchanan  for  the  purjiosc  of  discussing 
the  establishment  of  a  rural  cemetery  more  in 
accordance  with  the  beautiful  parks  used  for  the 
purjxjse  in  the  East.    There  were  present  at  this 
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meeting,  besides  Mr.  Buhanan.  George  W.  Ncff. 
William  Ncff.  James  Hall.  Griffin  Taylor,  Sal- 
mon I'.  Chase.  A.  H.  Ernst,  S.  C.  Parkhurst, 
Dr.  1.  A.  Warder,  T.  II.  Minor.  Dr.  M.  Flagg, 
David  I.oring.  J.  H.  Russell  and  Peter  Ncff. 
After  some  discussion  as  to  the  requisites  for  a 
proper  site,  a  committee  consisting  of  William 
Ncff,  Flagg.  Minor,  Loring,  Buchanan,  Park- 
hurst  and  Ernst  was  appointed  to  determine  upon 
a  location.  Curiously  enough  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  of  proximity  to  the  city,  pleasant 
location  and  proper  soil,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
sentiment  against  placing  the  bodies  of  the 
departed  in  any  place  where  there  should  be 
close  companionship  with  fossil  remains.  Finally 
the  Gerard  farm,  al>out  four  miles  from  the  city, 
containing  106  acres,  was  selected  and  on  the  4th 
of  Mav  a  committee  consisting  of  Timothv 
Walker.  George  W.  Ncff.  Nathan  Guilford, 
Nathaniel  Wright,  Davis  B.  Lawler.  Miles 
Greenwood  and  Judge  James  Hall  was  appointed 
to  prepare  articles  of  association  which  were 
finally  reported  and  published  in  the  newspapers 
A  little  later  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Judges  Walker 
and  Hall  and  Messrs.  Wright,  Guilford.  Law- 
ler  and  E.  Woodruff  were  instructed  to  prepare 
a  charter  to  present  to  the  Legislature.  The 
charter  was  passed  on  January  21.  1845,  and  on 
the  8th  of  the  following  Fcbnnry  the  first  board 
of  directors,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Buchanan. 
Loring,  Ernst.  Wright,  Taylor,  William  Neff. 
Charles  Stetson.  J.  C.  Culbertson  and  K.  G. 
Mitchell,  was  elected.  Robert  Buchanan  became 
president.  Griffin  Taylor  treasurer  and  S.  C 
Parkhurst.  secretary.  The  grounds  were  conse- 
crated on  August  28.  1845.  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies.— a  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Brooke,  an  ad- 
dress by  Justice  John  McLean,  a  hymn  by  W.  D. 
Gallagher  and  an  ode  by  Lewis  J.  Cist.  The 
buildings  in  Norman  Gothic  style  of  architecture 
were  erected  between  1863  and  1867  from  de- 
signs of  James  K.  Wilson. 

The  original  plan  of  improving  the  grounds 
was  made  by  John  Notman.  of  Philadelphia, 
the  designer  of  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery.  It  was 
partly  carried  out  by  the  first  superintendent. 
Howard  Daniels,  and  his  successor,  Dennis  De- 
lanv,  under  the  charge  of  Thomas  Earnshaw, 
chief  engineer.  The  adoption  of  the  system  of 
landscape  gardening  was  suggested  in  1855  by 
Adolph  Strauch  and  carried  out  largely  by  him 
and  his  assistant,  Henry  Earnshaw.  From  time 
to  time  additional  tracts  of  land  were  purchased 
until  at  present  the  cemetery  has  an  area  of  about 
600  acres. 
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Other  well  known  cemeteries  are  the  Wesleyan 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Colerain  avenue  and 
Hoffner;  Cathedral  Cemetery  (Rapid  Run) 
the  St.  Mary's  German  Catholic  and  St.  John's 
German  Catholic  in  St.  Bernard.  St.  Joseph's 
cemeteries,  including  one  for  German  Catholics 
in  the  western  part  of  Price  Hill.  St.  Martin's 
Evangeiieal  Protestant  on  Saffin  avenue  in  St. 
Peterstown.  Calvary  Catholic  Cemetery  on  Duck 
Creek  road,  the  United  Jewish  Cemetery  on 
Montgomery  pike  on  Walnut  Hills  and  also  the 
Jewish  cemetery  on  Ludlow  avenue.  Clifton, 
known  as  the  Ahabath  Achim  and  that  on  Lick 
Run  pike  known  as  Judah  Torah,  the  Columbia 
Baptist,  German  Evangelical  Protestant  on 
Carthage  pike  in  Clifton,  German  Evangelical 
Protestant  Cemetery  in  North  Fairmount  and  the 
German  Protestant  Cemetery  on  Walnut  Hills, 
the  Colored  American  Cemetery  on  Duck  Creek 
road  aiid  the  cemetery  of  the  United  Baptist 
Church  (colored)  on  Cleves  pike,  and  the  City 
Cemetery  (potter's  field).  Lick  Run.  The  Odd 
Fellows'  Cemetery  is  in  Spring  Grove.  The 
Cincinnati  Crematory  on  Dixmvth  avenue,  near 
Burnet  Woods,  was  built  in  1893  and  contains 
a  chapel  and  furnace  room. 

AM  I'SI'M  F.NTS. 

The  Cincinnati  Base  Ball  Club  has  the  record 
of  age.  being  the  oldest  professional  club  in 
active  service  and  also  the  uncqualed  record  of 
not  InMug  a  single  game  from  September.  1868. 
to  June.  1870.  The  club  in  its  first  years  has 
already  been  described.  In  1870  the  team  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  newly  organized  Chicago 
team.  At  the  itul  of  that  year  it  was  disbanded. 
The  Wright  brothers  with  Leonard  and  McYey 
went  to  Boston  and  the  club  thus  became  once 
more  an  amateur  organization.  Upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  League,  the  Cin- 
cinnati "Red  Stocking"  Club  was  once  more 
brought  together  and  for  five  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  organization.  It  finished  last  three 
years  out  of  the  five  and  second  one  year  (1878) 
and  fifth  in  1870.  At  the  close  of  1880  Cincin- 
nati was  dropjH'd  from  the  National  League  and 
no  professional  games  were  played  here  during 
the  following  year.  In  1882  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Association,  the  "Reds" 
joined  its  ranks  and  in  its  initial  year  won  the 
pennant,  winning  55  games  out  of  80.  It  was 
third  a  year  later  and  dropped  to  fifth  place  in 
1884.    During  the  season  of  1K84  a  rival  organ- 
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ization,  the  Union  Association,  was  formed  and 
played  at  the  grounds  on  Hank  street.  This 
club,  however,  lasted  htit  for  a  season.  In  1885 
tlie  Cincinnati  Base  Ball  Cluh  finished  second 
ami  the  year  later  fifth.  It  was  again  second  in 
1 K87  and  fourth  during  the  three  following 
years.  In  1891  it  reentered  the  National  League 
and  since  that  date  has  been  a  member  of  that 
organization.  Its  highest  position  has  been  that 
of  third  place,  which  it  reached  in  189/5,  and  it 
ended  in  the  second  division  eight  years  out  of 
21.  In  other  words,  in  1891  it  was  the  seventh 
of  eight  clubs;  from  1892  to  1899,  inclusive, 
when  there  were  12  clubs,  it  held  places  Nos. 
5.  7.  10.  8.  3.  4,  3  and  (>.  Since  1900  there 
have  Ik-cii  but  eight  clubs  in  the  National  League 
and  in  the  first  two  of  these  years  it  held  places 
Nos.  7  and  8.  respectively,  and  the  last  two  years 
it  has  held  fourth  position.  In  1891  the  Amer- 
ican Association  established  a  club  in  the  city 
under  the  management  of  M.  J.  Kelly,  known  as 
"King"  Kelly.  A  l»all  park  was  laid  out  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Gymnasium  grounds  but  the 
season  was  not  successful  and  the  club  went  out 
of  existence  in  a  short  time.  The  ball  park  at 
present  is  on  Western  avenue  between  Findlay 
and  York  streets. 

The  Zoological  Garden  was  started  September 
18.  1875,  and  is  most  largely  indebted  for  its 
organization  to  the  late  Andrew  Erkenbrecher. 
It  contains  45  acres  located  between  Clifton  and 
Avondale  and  a  number  of  handsome  stone  build- 
ings which  cost  over  S300.000.  About  a  million 
dollars  has  been  expended  upon  the  Garden  and 
its  collection  of  wild  animals  and  birds,  ex- 
ceeding in  number  1.500,  is  regarded  as  among 
the  best  in  the  country.  The  "Zoo"  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  interesting  institutions  of  the 
city  but  its  educational  value,  also,  with  regard 
to  the  study  of  animals  and  plants,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  landscape  features  have  been 
handled  with  the  greatest  care  and  not  only  has 
this  resulted  in  a  park  of  remarkable  beauty  but 
the  intelligent  marking  of  trees  and  shrubs  has 
made  it  available  as  an  arboretum  for  the  study 
of  tree  life. 

The  theatres  of  the  city  include  the  Grand 
Opera  House.  Columbia  Theatre.  Ileuck's  Opera 
House.  Robinson's  Opera  House.  Walnut  Street 
Theatre  and  the  People's  and  Lyceum  theatres. 
The  Auditorium  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple  is 
also  frequently  used  for  public  performances 
and  the  audience  room  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
Cathedral  is  admirably  equipped  with  stage  and 


scenery.  Music  Hall  is  frequently  used  for  con- 
certs, operas  and  entertainments. 

There  are  races  held  regularly  at  Latonia, 
lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  west  of 
Covington  and  at  times  at  Oakley.  The  latter 
grounds  have  recently  been  utilized  by  the  Ham- 
ilton County  Fair  Association.  A  fair  was 
also  given  in  1903  at  the  old  fair  grounds  in 
Carthage. 

Other  pleasure  resorts  are  the  I-agoon  at  Lud- 
low (Kcntuckv),  Conev  Island  and  Chester 
Park. 

The  Cincinnati  Gymnasium,  which  has  re- 
cently erected  a  building  that  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  country  in  its  equipment,  also  gives  exhi- 
bitions regularly. 

THE  RAILROADS. 

There  are  15  railroads  which  can  properly  be 
classed  as  entering  Cincinnati.  These  are  the 
j  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Giicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railway  (the  "Panhandle,"  part  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system,  entering  the  city  over  the  Little 
Miami),  the  Baltimore  &•  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railway  (owned  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio),  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,-  the  Cincinnati 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway,  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway  (Cincin- 
nati Southern),  the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  Railway  (the  "Big  Four,"  a 
Vanderhilt  line),  the  Cincinnati  Northern  Rail- 
road, the  I,ouisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  the 
Kentucky  Central  Railroad  (a  division  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville),  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
&  l-ouisville  Railroad  (a  Gould  line),  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Georgetown  &  Portsmouth  Railroad,  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway,  the  New  York, 
Lake  Frie  &  Western  Railroad  (Erie),  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Lebanon  &  Northern  Railway  (owned 
by  the  Pennsylvania)  and  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  (entering  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern).  These  roads  enter  at  six  passen- 
ger depots, — the  Central  L'nion  ;  Pennsylvania: 
Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton;  Cincinnati, 
Lebanon  &  Northern  and  the  Fourth  street  sta- 
tion of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
Central  and  the  station  -at  F.ighth  street  and 
McLean  avenue. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  interurban  electric 
railways  connecting  the  city  with  neighboring 
towns  and  cities.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
Interurban  Railway  &  Terminal  Company,  oper- 
ating Cincinnati  and  Eastern  Division  to  New 
Richmond.  Suburban  Traction  Division  to  Bethel 
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ami  Rapid  Railway  Division  to  South  Lebanon: 
Cincinnati,  Georgetown  &  Portsmouth,  to 
Georgetown;  Cincinnati.  Dayton  &  Toledo;  Mill 
Creek  Valley  Street  Railway:  Cincinnati,  Law- 
renceburg  &  Aurora  and  the  newly  opened  line 
to  Mil  ford. 

The  Cincinnati  Traction  Company  operates 
about  40  miles  of  electric  street  cars.  The  South 
Covington  &  Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany o|K-rates  three  divisions  into  Kentucky. 

Till-:  NKWSIWPKRS. 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial  was  founded  in 
1843  and  its  first  number  appeared  on  the  2nd 
of  October  of  that  year  and  for  40  years  until 
it  was  united  on  January  4.  1883,  with  the 
Gazelle,  which  had  been  for  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  jKipers  of  the  West.  Its  first 
publishers  were  Curtis  &  Hastings.  Hastings, 
however,  remained  but  a  short  time  with  the 
paper  and  I..  G.  Curtis,  a  son-in-law  of  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Browne,  soon  associated  with  himself 
his  brother-in-law.  John  W.  Browne.  In  1848 
M.  D.  Potter,  who  was  a  practical  printer,  be- 
came connected  with  the  paper  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Browne  in  this  management.  The 
firm  name  then  became  Curtis  &  Potter.  At  the 
death  of  Mr.  Curtis  in  185 1  bis  interest  came 
into  the  hands  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  the 
firm  was  known  as  Lee  &  Potter.  On  March 
9.  1853.  Murat  Halstead  became  a  member  of  its 
staff  having  left  the  Weekly  Columbian  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Lee  died  in  1853  and  subsequently 
the  firm  became  M.  D.  Potter  &  Company,  com- 
posed of  M.  I).  1'otter.  Henry  Reed  the  chief 
editorial  writer,  John  H.  Strauss  the  bookkeeper 
and  Murat  Halstead.  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
news  department.  A  little  later  John  A.  Gano 
and  Cons  D.  Miller  became  partners.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Potter  acquired  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Strauss  died.  The 
paper  was  first  published  at  the  southeast  then 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Syca- 
more on  the  projKTtv  owned  by  J.  W. 
Browne.  In  1859  Mr.  I 'otter  purchased  the  lot 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  Fourth  and  Race, 
where  was  erected  a  building  especially  adapted 
for  the  publication  of  a  newspaper.  To  these 
quarters  the  paper  moved  in  April,  i860.  Almost 
its  first  experience  in  its  new  quarters  was  with 
the  tornado  which  blew  off  the  roof.  Mr.  Pot- 
ter's death  in  1866  brought  about  a  reorganiza- 
tion and  lite  new  lirm  composed  of  Messrs.  Hal- 
shad,  Miller  and  Gano  as  general  partners  and 


Mrs.  Potter  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Pomeroy. 
was  organized  under  the  firm  name  of  M.  Hal- 
stead &  Company.  This  firm  was  formed  May 
15.  i8f/>.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Pomeroy  brought 
about  a  reorganization  in  1870,  at  which  time 
the  stock  company  of  M.  Halstead  &  Company 
was  formed.  The  stock  was  fixed  at  that  time 
at  $235,000.  On  January  4.  1883,  the  paper 
consolidated  with  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  which 
claimed  lineal  descent  from  Liberty  Hall,  organ- 
ized in  181 5. 

The  Gazette  bad  improved  much  from  the 
days  when  diaries  Hammond  and  William  IVdd 
were  its  sole  staff  and  bad  achieved  a  reputation 
throughout  the  West  especially  for  its  high  tone. 
It  devoted  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  to  the 
business  side  of  the  city  life  and  at  the  same  time 
was  es]K'cia!ly  strong  in  its  editorial  staff.  Three 
men  connected  with  it  for  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  stand  among  the  leaders  of  Western 
journalism.— Richard  Smith.  Samuel  Romeo 
Reed  and  John  T.  Perry. 

Murat  Halstead,  tor  almost  half  a  century  a 
leader  in  Cincinnati  journalism,  is  fortunately 
still  (in  his  75th  year)  engaged  in  the  active  life 
of  his  profession. 

From  the  time  that  he  took  charge  of  the 
editorial  department  until  his  death,  Richard 
Smith  was  one  of  the  most  marked  figures  of 
American  journalism.  Certain  editors  such  as 
Horace  Greeley.  Henry  |.  Raymond  and  Charles 
A.  Dana  have  impressed  their  personality  upon 
the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
names  have  become  household  words.  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  "wicked  partners"  belonged  to 
this  class.  For  many  years  a  reference  to  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  brought  to  mind  this  trio  of 
editors  just  as  at  a  little  later  time  the  name  of 
Murat  Halstead  became  identified  in  the  same 
way  with  the  city.  After  the  consolidation  "f 
the  two  papers.  Mr.  Smith  as  well  as  Mr.  Reed 
ami  Mr.  Perry  Itcc.'imc  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Commercial  Gazette.  The  office  at 
Sixth  and  Vine  was  given  up  and  the  paper  was 
published  from  the  former  office  of  the  Com- 
mercial on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Race.  loiter  in  the  year  1897  a  new  consolida- 
tion was  effected  between  the  newly  established 
Tribune,  which  had  a  very  useful  career  of  three 
years,  and  the  Commercial  Gazette,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Commercial  Tribune.  The  name 
Gazette,  the  oldest  in  continuous  use  in  the  city, 
was  dropped  and  awaits  the"  enterprise  of  some 
new  aspirant  for  journalistic  fame  to  be  brought 
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to  life  again.  In  1002  a  large  building  on  the 
oast  side  of  Walnut  street  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  was  especially  constructed  for  the  use  of 
the  Commercial  Tribune  and  here  this  veteran 
journal  is  now  established  under  the  control  and 
management  of  F.  O.  Eshelby. 

The  Enquirer  claims  descent  from  the  Phoenix 
of  Moses  Dawson.  During  his  management  of 
the  paper.  Mr.  Dawson  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  writers  of  the  country.  In  1844 
James  J.  Faran  took  an  interest  in  the  paper  and 
became  its  managing  editor  and  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Faran  &  Mcl-can,  Washington  McLean 
having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Derby. 
At  other  times  such  well  known  newspaper 
men  as  J.  P..  McCullougb,  John  A.  Cockerill, 
Charles  f'.rough,  G.  M.  D.  Bloss  and  James  F. 
•Spear  were  in  charge  of  its  editorial  jiolicy. 
John  R.  McLean  became  its  sole  proprietor  in 
1882  and  since  that  lime  has  had  entire  control 
of  the  jKilicy  of  the  paper.  The  paper  was  first 
published  on  Fifth  street  between  Main  and 
Sycamore  and  afterwards  oti  Third,  then  on 
the  corner  of  Third  and  Main,  on  Main  between 
Third  and  Pearl  and  on  Vine  near  linker,  when 
il  was  burned  at  the  time  of  the  Pike's  Opera 
Mouse  fire  in  t866.  It  finally  moved  to  its 
present  headquarters  on  the  west  side  of  Vine 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh.  Although  Demo- 
cratic in  politics  it  has  always  made  a  special 
claim  to  its  independence  as  a  gatherer  of  news 
and  for  many  years  as  a  result  of  this  it  is  said 
to  have  had  a  wider  circulation  than  any  other 
paper  published  outside'of  New  York  City.  The 
Enquirer  can  he  bought  on  almost  any  news- 
stand in  the  L'nited  States  that  pretends  to  carry 
any  assortment  of  papers  other  than  those  of 
local  origin. 

The  Times-Star,  an  evening  paper,  claims  de- 
scent in  continuous  life  from  the  Times  of  1841 
( with  succession  from  the  Times  of  20  years 
earlier  and  the  Chronicle)  and  the  Star  estab- 
lished in  1872.  It  is  Republican  in  politics.  The 
Evening  Post  established  in  t8So  is  one  of  the 
celebrated  Scripps  papers.  It  is  independent  in 
polities.  f'»oth  the  afternoon  papers  have  a  very 
large  circulation. 

The  daily  German  papers  are  four  in  number. 
— the  I'olkshlatt,  the  I'olksfrcund ,  the  Ereie 
Presse  and  the  evening  edition,  the  laegliche 
Abend  Presse. 

Other  daily  papers  are  the  Cincinnati  Daily 
IhiUetin  of  Prices  Current,  the  Einancial  and 
Commercial  Bulletin,  Lire  Stock  Record.  Price 


Current.  Court  Index.  Trade  Record,  the 
Merchants'  &•  Manufacturers'  Hotel  Reporter 
and  the  Italian  Press.  The  directory  contains 
a  list  of  one  semi-weekly,  06  F.nglish  and  13 
German  weeklies,  a  bi-weekly,  a  tri-weekly.  75 
monthlies,  six  semi-monthlies,  two  bi-monthlies, 
25  quarterlies  ami  tour  annual  publications. 

SOME  CINCINNATI  WRITERS. 

The  literary  life  of  the  city  has  been  referred 
to  at  considerable  length  in  the  treatment  of 
the  various  epochs  into  which  the  earlier  part 
of  (bis  work  is  divided,  Much  of  the  writing 
done  by  citizens  of  Cincinnati  has  been  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  various  narratives  of 
the  city  and  its  journalistic  phases.  Such  in- 
tellectual activity  as  existed  in  the  earlier  days 
centered  around  such  men  as  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
his  brother  Benjamin  and  at  a  later  time  his  son 
(liarles,  F.dward  D.  Mansfield.  Judge  Burnet. 
Timothy  Flint  and  the  Cists  (Charles  and  his 
son  Lewis  ).).  Put  few.  however,  followed  lit- 
erature as  a  profession  except  as  members  of 
the  jotirnalistc  fraternity.  We  hear  of  "Horace 
in  Cincinnati."  who  was  a  merchant.  "Ohio's 
Bard."  who  was  the  cashier  of  the  l'nited  States 
Bank  ( Gorham  A.  Worth  I.  and  the  writings 
of  W.  D.  Gallagher  an  editor.  James  II.  Perkins 
a  clergyman  and  of  William  II.  Lvtle  a  lawyer. 
Not  one  of  these  men.  however,  regarded  litera- 
ture as  a  means  of  supj>ort.  The  work  of  Dr. 
Dra  ke  criveis  many  phases  of  human  knowledge. 
I  lis  earlier  books  as  we  have  seen  were  quasi- 
historical  and  the  great  work  of  his  life,  that 
relating  to  the  diseases  of  the  interior  valley  of 
America,  was  purelv  medical  in  its  character. 
His  brother.  P.enjamin.  wrote  several  volumes 
in  which  he  combined  history  and  fiction.  Mans- 
field was  an  economist  and  an  historian.  Bur- 
net's '•Letters''  and  "Notes"  were  simply  the 
reminiscences  of  a  man  who  bad  taken  a  large 
part  in  the  history  of  his  times.  Charles  Cist's 
books  can  hardly  be  classed  as  literature,  valua- 
ble as  they  are  from  a  standpoint  in  history. 
Lewis  J.  Cist,  a  bank  clerk,  wrote  many  trifles 
in  verse.  Robert  Clarke,  the  well  known  pub- 
lisher, perhaps  made  as  valuable  contributions 
to  the  history  of  this  section  as  any  resident.  His 
pamphlets  with  relation  to  the  prehistoric  re- 
mains and  the  first  settlers  of  Losantiville  are 
invaluable.  I'mler  his  editorship  appeared  the 
"( Hiio  Valley  Historical  Series"  in  seven  vol- 
umes, the  most  valuable  set  of  works  with  rela- 
tion to  the  pioneer  history  of  this  section  that  has 
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ever  been  published.  Mr.  Clarke  also  reprinted 
the  celebrated  "Olden  l  ime"  of  Neville  Craig 
and  a  large  numWr  of  other  works  with  relation 
to  the  history  of  this  section  appeared  from  his 
press  and  Inire  the  imprint  of  his  house,  for 
many  years  the  most  prominent  store  house  of 
Americana  in  this  country.  The  list  of  biog- 
raphies relating  to  the  citv  is  almost  endless. 
They  include  lives  of  Or.  Drake,  Dr.  Locke, 
Larz  Anderson.  James  H.  Perkins.  Samuel 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Israel  Ludlow.  Rev.  Adam  Hurdus, 
Judge  F.urnet,  Levi  Coffin.  Samuel  E.  Foote, 
Generals  Hayes  and  Harrison,  Dr.  Comcgys, 
Rabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise  and  a  large  number  of 
other  prominent  citizens.  The  bibliography  of 
the  histories  of  the  city  and  of  the  lives  of  its 
inhabitants  would  make  a  volume  in  itself.  In 
fact  a  large  number  of  the  titles  included  in 
Peter  G.  Thomson's  excellent  bibliography  of 
Ohio  refer  to  Cincinnati.  The  antiquities, 
natural  history,  art.  music,  law  and  religion  each 


have  received  full  treatment.  Such  writers  as 
Gen.  Manning  F.  Force.  Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox, 
(Jen.  Henry  M.  Cist  have  contributed  to  the 
history  of  the  war  and  our  own  Prof.  P.  V.  N. 
Myers  has  won  distinction  by  his  general  his- 
torical work.  It  is  impracticable,  however,  to 
mention  all  who  in  one  manner  or  another  have 
added  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  There 
a  chapter  in  Ford's  "  History  of  Cincinnati." 
which  is  excellent  as  it  shows  that  such  an 
attempt  results  in  little  more  than  a  list  of  names. 
Mr.  V enable  iu  his  admirable  work  "The  llejjin- 
nings  of  l  iterary  Culture  in  the  Ohio  Valley" 
covers  as  no  other  man  could  have  covered  the 
earlier  period  and  the  same  writer  in  his  contri- 
butions on  tin-  "Ohio  Literary  Men  and  Wo- 
men." published  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  (  min  C  entennial  celebration  at  Chillicothe  in 
hjoj.  takes  up  a  later  period  and  gives  practically 
a  complete  list  of  the  publications  and  authors 
of  recent  years. 
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Elections  for  Mayor —  Officers  ok  the  Town  and  of  the  City  —  Some  Federal  Officials  — 

City  Officers  in  1904. 


The  first  act  to  incorjwirate  the  town  of  Cin- 
cinnati passed  January  1,  1802,  vested  the  cor- 
porate powers  in  seven  trustees,  a  president, 
recorder,  assessor,  collector  and  mars!  lal.  The 
president  was  practically  the  supreme  officer  of 
the  town.  The  names  of  those  that  held  this 
position  have  been  given  in  Chapter  XXVI. 

By  the  act  incorporating  the  town  passed 
January  10,  1815,  provision  was  made  for  the 
election  of  a  mayor  by  the  trustees,  who  should 
also  preside  over  that  body.  The  first  mayor 
and  president  was  William  Corry.  who  served 
until  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  city, 
February  5.  1819.  By  this  latter  act  provision 
was  made  for  a  mayor  to  Ix."  elected  by  the  City 
Council.  The  first  mayor  of  the  city  was  Isaac 
G.  Burnet,  who  was  reelected  from  time  to  time 
and  served  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 26,  1827.  from  which  time  the  mayor  has 
been  electeil  by  the  people.  Mr.  Burnet  was  the 
first  mayor  elected  by  the  people.  The  votes 
by  which  he  and  his  successors  to  the  present 
day  have  been  elected  are  as  follows,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  in  each  case  being  placed  first: 

ELECTIONS  FOR  MAYOR 

t82-— Isaac  G.  Burnet    1.004 

Elisha    Hotchkiss    984 

1829 — Isaac  (I.  Burnet      1.042 

Andrew  Mack    784 

William  G>rry    263 

1831— Elisha  Hotchkiss   1.697 

Samuel    \V.    Davie*.    93t 

1833   Samuel  W.  Davie*    1.882 

Elisha  Hotchkiss    1.479 

1835— Samuel  W.  Da  vies   i.5/» 

John  C.  Averv    1.108 

Elisha    Hotchkiss    \(u 

Isaiah  Wing    190 

1837— Samml  \V.  Davie*    1.754 

Elisha    Hotchkiss    ..      1.521 

1839—  Samuel   W    Davies    2.048 

John  A.  Wiseman    1.173 

F.lhha  Hotchkiss    1.084 


1841—  Samuel  W.  Davies  .,   3,658 

R.   W.   Lawrence   41" 

1843— Hency  E.  Spencer    3.193 

Henry   Morse    3,112 

Marcus  Smith   797 

1845— Henry  E.  Spencer    3,360 

Henry  Morse   3,161 

George  W.  Jones    418 

1847— Hcttrv  E.  Spencer    4,214 

Mark  P.  Taylor    3.599 

1849— Henry  E.  Spencer    5,8m 

John  H.  Gerard   .  -   3,802 

Samuel    I'erry    319 

1851— Mark  P.  Taylor    6.023 

Henry   E.  Spencer    6,800 

1853— David  T.  Snelhaker    5.943 

James  E).  Taylor   5,187 

Joseph  S.  Ross    2.881 

I*.  T.  Chamhers    990 

1855—  James  J.  Faran   ...  9,454 

James    D.   Taylor    8.432 

1857— N.  W    Thomas    8.785 

C.  T.  W.  Smith   8.559 

i8sq — R.  M.  Bishop    10.717 

William  J.  Flagg    8.787 

1861— George   Hatch    12.587 

Charles   I".   Wilstach   .      10.404 

Crnsel  F.  Robinson    589 

1863— Leonard   A.   Harris    13.102 

Joseph    Torrence    1 1. 958 

1865—  Leonard  A    Harris    11.252 

Joseph  Torrence    4/183 

1867— Charles   F.  Wilstach    13-733 

James    Saffin    9.362 

i860—  John  1'    Torrence    13.654 

Charles   Thomas    1 1.733 

1871    S.  S    Davis   15-4/4 

Leonard  A.  Harris   13.548 

1873— George  W.  C.  Johnston   16.509 

S    S,   Davis    14.872 

1875— George  W,  C  Johnston   21.595 

John  Robinson    15.198 

1877—  Robert  M.  Moore    18.240 

George  W.  C.  Johnston   16.606 

Charles  A.  Thompson    3-594 

1879—  Charles  Jacob,  Jr   21441 

Leonard  A.  Harris      21.0*) 

1881— William  Means    23.804 

Charles  Jacob.  Jr,   2 1. .#4 
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1883 — Thomas  I.  Stephens    25,020 

Lewi-.   I.    Siuller     -'-'757 

1885 — Amor  Smith,  Jr   27,638 

George  (Jcrjvc    24,107 

1887— Amor  Smith.  Jr   17.998 

William  H.  Stevenson    i".3'7 

Isaac  0    Matson    11.858 

1889— John  11.  Moshy    22,000 

Thomas  J.  Stephens    21,4*4 

Daniel  Stone   . .  .  7.295 

1891— Juhn  B.  Moshy    25,582 

Gustav  Tafel    25-444 

iS.,i    John   \  Caldwell    20.107 

Theodore  F.  Horstman    19.912 

Isaac  J.  Miller    ".657 

1897— Gustav  Tafel    .1S-W>8 

Levi  C  Coodale    28.423 

iqoo — Julius  Flcischmann    34.447 

Alfred  M.  Cohen    28.843 

1003 — Julius  Fleischmann    42.871 

Melville  F..  Ingalls    -'7.-75 

The  officers  of  the  town  f  1802-19).  other  than 
those  of  president  and  mayor,  were  as  follows : 

■mm, 

Jacoh  Burnet   1802.1812 

Charles  Kilgour   1803 

Aaron  Goforth   1805-09 

James  Andrews  1810-11 

Samuel  W.  Davies   1811 

Griffin  Yeatman   •*  1814 

Oliver  M.  fpencer   181510 

Martin  Banm   1817-18 

John  W   Armstrong   1818 

TKF.ASI-KKUS. 

Jacoh  Williams   181 3 

Davis  Emhrce   181 4 

David  Kilgour   1815-16 

Jacoh  Wheeler   1817-18 

marshals 

James  Smith   1802 

Andrew  Brannon   1813 

James  Chambers   1814-18 

(  LURKS  or  COUNCIL. 

John   Rcily   1 802 

William  McFr.rland   1803 

Matthew  N'intmo   1804 

Griffin  Veatman   1805-06 

John  Mahard   1807 

James  Ewing   1 808 -09 

Ethan  Stone   1810 

Daniel  Symmes  1811 

Jacoh  Bnrnet   1812 

William  McFarland  and  Dan  Drake  1813 

William   Corry   1814 

William  Ruffin   1815 

George  I*.  Torrence   1816 

Jesse  F.mhrcc   1817-18 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  city  (  1819-190.1  1. 
other  than  the  mayors,  were: 


Cl.KR  K  S  OF  Cor.NClL. 

John  Tuttle  and  K.  I..  Coleman   1819 

William  Phillips  and  William  Disney   1820 

William   Kufliu   1821 

ThomM   Tucker   1822  2.? 

Daniel  Roe   1824 

John   Gihsrn   1825-28 

John  T.  Jones   1829-31 

Charles  Satterly   1832-49 

William  G   Williams   1850-5.1 

Stephen  B.  Hntse   '854-57 

Saniuol  I..  Corwin   1858-61 

Cieorge  M   Casey   1862-63 

II.  G    Armstrong   1864-66 

Jniius  p.  Blackburn   1867-72 

R.  C.   Rohner   1874-79 

Edwin  Henderson   1880 — 

RECOKIIFKS 

W'iliam  Oliver   1819-20 

Samuel  Perrv   1821 

Tin  mas  Henderson   1822-23 

Charlc-  Tatetn   1824 

Oliver   Lovell   1825-27,  1830-33.  1839-40 

Samuel  R.  Miller   1828-29 

Ehener.cr   Hinman   18.14-.18 

Jonah  Martin   184 1 

William  Stephenson   1842 

D.  E.  A.  Str.mg   1843 

L  E.  Brewster   1844 

Jo-cph  G.  Run*   1845 

N.  W.  Thomas   1846 

Daniel  F    Meader   1847 

Caleb  Burdsal  1848 

Benjamin  Dennis  and  William  B.  Cassilly.  . .  .  1849 

Thomas  M.  Bodlev   1850 

Charles  F.  Wilstach   1851 

Joseph  M.  Blundell   I8S2 

MARSHALS 

William  Ruffin   1819-20 

Samuel    R    Miller   1821 

John  C.  Avery   1822-24 

William  C    Anderson   1825-26 

Aluilon   Byington   1827-28 

William    Doty   182832 

Jes-c  Justice   1833-34 

James  Saffin   "835-46 

Kl>criczer  Hulse   1847-48 

Charles  L   Ruffin   1849-54 

William  Craven   1855-57 

Benjamin  Rohinson   1858 

Min  S  Gano   1859 

TREASURERS. 

Jtcoh   W  heeler   1819-20 

Richard  L  Coleman   1820-30 

Stephen  McFarland   1831-32 

James  Comly   1833-34 

Samuel    Scott   1834-41 

William  Dime*   1843-50 

James    Johnston   1850-59 

E.  B  Tdwnaend   18^-01 

J.  M.  NoWc   1861-63 

Adolph  Carnes   1863-66 

Frekiel  I.   Dc  Camp   1867-68 

Robert  Moore   1869-74 
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August   Ligowski     '875-76 

Henry  Knorr   1 1 

William  Boettger   1881-83 

George  L.  Heranconrt   1883-85 

Albert    Bohrrr   1  J<8s|  -8f  > 

Henry  M.  Ziegler   1889-97 

F..  O.  Fshclby    .1897-1900 

John  R  Kinsley   1900— 

PoLICt  J  LUGES. 

William  I..  Spooner   1853-55 

Andrew  J.   Prutlen   1856-50 

i>.  r.  i.owc  1859-61 

James  Satfin   1S61  63 

John  B.  Warren   1863-67 

Waiter  F.  Strati!)     '. .  1867-73 

Nathan  Marclunt   1873-75 

George  I. iiulr man  ■. . ,  187C-77 

Moses  F.  Wilson   1877-81 

Warren  Iliglcy   1881  8t 

A.  R.  Von  Martels  1883^5 

James  W.  Fitzgerald     1885-87 

John   A.  Caldwell   ...1887-% 

James  L>.  Frnislon    ....  1889-01 

F.llis   M.   Gregg   180197 

Fdward  Schwab  1897-1900 

W.  II.  Lue<lcrs   ,  1900 — 

IKOSK  I  TINr.  ATTORNEYS  UK   ISM.H  K  (  OINT. 

W.  M.  Dickson  1853 

Thomas   A,   l.ogan     i8«4-5s 

II.  B.  Brown   1856-59 

F.  M    Johnson   185061 

Fred  C  Jones   1861-65 

Walter   F.    Stratib   1861-67 

C    H.   Blackburn   1867-68 

Isaac  J.  Ncall  1868-60 

Moses  F.  Wrilson   1 w  1-7/1 

Thomas  C  Campbell   1871-75 

Charles  F.  Callahan   '87577 

John  P.  Murphv   1877  81 

John  A.  Caldwell   1881  85 

John  C.  Schwartz   1885-80 

1*.  J,  Corcoran   1889-91 

Fred   Hertenstein   1891-94 

C.    1-.    Nippcrt    1894-97 

W.  H.  Lueders   1897-1900 

Scott  Holmes   [900— 

tlTY  SoLltllllltS. 

K.   A.   Ferguson   1853-53 

l'alrick    McGroarty   1854-55 

Samuel   Hart   1856-58 

Rutherford  B   Hayes   1850-61 

T  ho  mas  C.  Ware   1  Hot  63 

Thomas  J.   Gallagher   1863-65 

F.dward  I-    N-.yes   1865 

Henry   A    Morrill    ...   1867-68 

J.  Bryant  Walker   18OO-70 

Fred  W.   Moore   1871-73 

John  W.  Warrington  1873  7-J 

Robert  O.  Strong  (died  in  office)  1875 

Hiram  D.  I'eck  (elected  at  special  election  i ,.  1876 

Clement  S.  Bates   i«77  7« 

Philip  H    Kumler   1879-8.? 

Joshua  M.  Dawson   1883  85 

Frank  M.  Coppoofc   18*5-87 

Theodore  F.  Horstmai.   1887  01 


Corporation  Counsel. 

Theodore   F.   Horstman   1801-94 

Fred    Hertenstein     1894-07 

Fllis  G.  Kinkead   1897-1000 

Charles  J.  Hunt    1000  03 

C'iVy  Solicitor. 

Charles  J.  Hunt   1903— 

At'lUTliKS. 

Cyrus  Davenport    .   i8s.i-s5 

S    S.  McC.ihbons   1856-58 

Fiuaiiucl   Wassenith  1859-61 

George  Stackhousc   ...1863-63 

Charles  S    Bctts    1863-65 

Harrv  H.  Tatem   1865-68 

Ch..rie,  II.  Thus   1860-71 

William   B.    Folger   1871-73 

S.  W   Hoffman   1873-79 

Comptrollers. 

'   F  ().  Fshelby   1880-89 

I  Edwin   Stevins   1889-91 

Auditors.  , 

Dan.  W    Brown  ,1891-97 

Henry   P.  Hoyden  1897-1900 

Paul   M.  Millikiu   1900-03 

William  T  Perkins    1903— 

CIVtl.  KNMNF.F.RS, 

A    W.  Gilbert   1851-55 

S    W     Irwin  '.  1856-57 

Thomas  S.  Peter   1858-5,0,1861-61 

A.  W,  Gilbert   1859-61.  1863-66 

Jacob   W'irth   1867 

K.  C    Phillips   1869-70 

A    Hickeiiloopcr   1871-73 

A.  F.   Tripp   187J-74 

W.  G.  Halpin   1875 

A.  L.  Anderson   1876-7K 

C.  N.   Dan-nhower   1879 

II    J.  Stanley   1880-84 

C    N    Danenhower     1884-8} 

II    J.  Stanley   1886-90 

James  A.  Stewart   1891-93 

II   J.  Stanley  1893-98 

Thomas  B.  Punshon   18981900 

H  J  Stanley   1900— 

SOMIv  rVDKK.M.  OKI' ll  1AI.S. 

The  Presidents  of  the  I 'nited '  States  from 
Cincinnati  have  Ken  William  II.  Harrison. 
Rutherford  11.  Hayes  ami  Kenjamin  Harrison. 

William  II.  Harrison  was  for  many  years 
identified  with  Cincinnati  and  was  clerk  of  the 
Hamilton  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the  presidency. 

Rutherford  II.  Hayes  practiced  law  in  Cin- 
cinnati for  man\  years  prior  to  the  war  ami  en- 
listed in  the  army  from  this  city. 

I'enjamin  Harrison  was  horn  at  North  liend 
and  studied  law  in  Cincinnati. 

The  members  «.t  the  cabinet  have  been  John 
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McLean,  Postmaster  General.  1823-28;  Salmon 
1*.  Chase.  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  1861-64; 
Henry  Stanhery,  Attorney  General  1866-69; 
Jacob  D.  Cox.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1869; 
Alphonso  Taft,  Secretary  of  War,  1876,  and  At- 
torney General.  1876-77;  Jiulson  Harinon,  At- 
torney (ienerai,  1895-97,  ami  William  II.  Taft, 
Secretary  of  War,  1904. 

The  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  have  been  John  McLean,  1829-61,  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  chief  justice.  1804-73.  Stanley  Mat- 
thews, 1881-89. 

The  l'nited  Stales  Senators  have  been  John 
Smith.  1803-08;  Kthan  Allen  Brown,  1822-25; 
Jacob  Burnet.  1828-31  ;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  1849- 
55  and  1860-61  ;  Stanley  Matthews,  1877;  George 
H.  Pendleton,  1879-85;  loseph  P.enson  Foraker, 
1897-. 

Representatives  in  Congress. —  Ihc  tirst  terri- 
torial delegate  was  William  Henry  Harrison  who 
served  for  a  few  months  in  1799  and  i8(x>.  He 
resigned  and  his  unexpired  term  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  William  McMillan.  Paul  Fear- 
ing of  Marietta  served  from  March  4,  1801,  to 
the  admission  of  Ohio  as  a  State.  Ohio  had 
but  one  representative  in  Congress  from  1803 
to  1813. — Jeremiah  Morrow  of  Lebanon.  Will- 
iam Henry  Harrison  represented  the  First  Dis- 
trict, in  which  was  Hamilton  County,  in  the 
14th  and  15th  Congress.  The  Congressmen 
from  this  district  thereafter  to  the  33rd  Con- 
gress inclusive  were  as  follows:  James  W.  Gaz- 
lav,  1823-25;  lames  Findlav,  1825-33;  Robert 
T.  Lvtle,  "1833-35;  Bellamy  Storer.  1835-37; 
Alexander  Duncan,  1837-41:  Nathaniel  G.  Pen- 
dleton. 1837-41;  Alexander  Duncan.  1843-45: 
James  I.  Faran.  1845-40;  and  David  T.  Disney, 

In  1852  Timothy  C.  Day  was  elected  in  the 
First  and  John  Scott  Harrison  in  the  new  Sec- 
ond District.  The  new  alignment  of  parties  be- 
gan at  this  time  and  in  1854  the  anti- Nebraska 
ticket  for  Congress,  having  as  its  candidates  Tim- 
othy C.  Day  and  John  Scott  Harrison,  carried 
Hamilton  County,  defeating  George  II.  Pendle- 
ton and  William  S.  Groesbeek.  Democrats,  by 
pluralities  of  3.274  and  3.671  respectively.  Two 
vears  later  Messrs.  Pendleton  anil  Groesbeek 
were  elected,  the  former  defeating  Alphonso 
Taft  and  James  S.  Torrenee,  and  the  latter  John 
A.  Gurley  and  John  Scott  Harrison. 

In  1858  Pendleton  defeated  Timothy  C.  Day 
his  old  antagonist  by  a  small  plurality  of  346 
and  Gurley  in  the  Second  District  defeated  Groes- 
beek by  a  plurality  of  791. 


In  i860  Pendleton  was  elected  in  the  First 
District,  defeating  Oliver  M.  Spencer,  Repub- 
lican, by  a  plurality  of  903.  Gurley  defeated 
Alexander  Long.  Democrat,  bv  a  plurality  of 
803. 

In  1862  strangely  enough  George  H.  Pendle- 
ton tunning  on  the  Democratic  ticket  defeated 
his  old  associate  William  S.  Groesbeek  running 
on  the  Republican  ticket  by  a  majority  of  1.127. 
In  the  Second  District  Alexander  Long  turned 
the  tables  on  Gurley  mid  defeated  him  by  a  plu- 
rality of  131. 

Two  years  later,  1864,  Benjamin  Kggleston. 
Republican,  defeated  George  li.  Pugh.  Demo- 
crat, by  a  plurality  of  2.420  and  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  Republican,  defeated  Joseph  C.  Butler. 
Democrat,  in  the  Second  District  by  a  plurality 
of  3,098. 

hi  1806  Benjamin  Kggleston  and  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes.  Republicans,  defeated  George  H.  Pen- 
dleton and  Theodore  Cook.  Democrats,  by  plu- 
ralities of  920  anil  2.558  respectively. 

In  1868  the  l:irst  District  went  Democratic, 
Kggleston  being  beaten  by  Philip  W.  Strader 
by  a  majority  of  211;  in  the  Second  District 
Job  F.  Stevenson,  Republican,  defeated  Samuel 
F.  Carv.  Democrat,  by  a  plurality  of  497. 

In  1870  the  Republicans  carried  l>oth  con- 
gressional districts.  Aaron  Fyfe  Perry  and 
Job  F.  Stevenson  defeated  Milton  Sayler  and 
Samuel  F.  Can  by  pluralities  of  745  and  1-549 
respectively.  Perry  subsequently  resigned  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ozro  J.  Dodds.  Democrat. 

Both  districts  went  Democratic  in  1872.  Say- 
ler defeated  Kggleston  in  the  First  by  a  plu- 
rality of  3.561;  and  Henry  IV  Banning  defeated 
Ikues  in  the  Second  by  a  plurality  of  1.502. 

The  same  Congressmen  were  elected  tw«i 
years  later  over  John  K.  Green  in  the  First  and 
Stevenson  in  the  Second.  The  Democratic  plu- 
ralities were  4.314  and  1-535- 

Sayler  and  Banning  were  again  elected  in  the 
centennial  year  over  Manning  F\  Force  and 
Stanley  Matthews  by  pluralities  of  670  and  750. 
respectively. 

In  1878  Benjamin  Butterworth.  Republican, 
defeated  Sayler  in  the  First  District  bv  a  plural- 
ity of  720  and  Thomas  L.  Young,  Republican, 
defeated  Leonard  W.  Goss  by  a  plurality  of  074. 

Butterworth  and  Young  defeated  Samuel  F. 
Hunt  and  Henry  B.  Banning  in  1880  by  plurali- 
ties of  T.208  ami  1.004. 

In  1882  the  Democrats  once  more  were  suc- 
cessful owing  to  the  liquor  and  Sunday  ques- 
tions.  John  F.  Follett  and  Isaac  M.  Jordan  were 
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elected  to  Congress  in  the  First  and  Second  dis- 
tricts over  Benjamin  liutterworth  and  Amor 
Smith.  Jr.,  by  pluralities  of  819  and  1,817. 

liutterworth  defeated  Follett  at  the  following 
election  hv  a  plurality  of  1,609  a,u'  Charles  E. 
Brown,  also  Republican,  defeated  Adam  Kra- 
mer, Democrat,  in  the  Second  District  by  a  plu- 
rality of  205. 

In  1886  Ihitterworth  and  Brown  were  again 
elected,  defeating  Samuel  A.  Miller  and  Hugh 
Shields  by  pluralities  of  2,357  ar,d  l>7tJ9>  re" 
spcctivclv. 

In  1888  Butterworth  and  John  A  Caldwell, 
Republican*,  were  elected  over  Otway  J.  Cos- 
grave  and  Clinton  W.  Gerard,  Democrats,  by 
pluralities  of  1,899  and  ••S'/'. 

In  1890  Bellamy  Storcr  and  John  A.  Caldwell, 
Republicans,  carried  the  First  and  Second  dis- 
tricts over  Otway  J.  Cosgrave  and  <  >liver  Brown, 
Democrats,  by  pluralities  of  2,288  and  7,730. 

In  1892  Storer  and  Caldwell  were  reelected, 
defeating  Robert  B.  Bowler  ami  Charles  T. 
Grcve  by  pluralities  of  1,255  a,u'  2.166,  respect- 
ively. 

In  1894  Charles  P.  Taft  and  Jacob  H.  Brom- 
well.  Republicans,  defeated  Hiram  D  Feck  and 
James  B.  Matson,  Democrats,  by  pluralities  of 

8.937  aml  11.554. 

In  1896  William  B  Shattuc  and  Jacob  II. 
Bromwell,  Republicans,  defeated  Thomas  G. 
Donnelly  and  David  S.  Oliver  by  pluralities  of 
9/127  and  O.107. 

In  1898  Shattuc  and  Bromwell. defeated  John 
F.  Follett  and  Charles  I.  Swain  by  pluralities  of 
6,152  and  6.508. 

In  1900  the  same  Congressmen  were  returned 
hv  pluralities  over  John  B.  Peaslee  and  Henry 
Ketter  of  8,004  and  5.170. 

In  1902  Nicholas  I.ongworth  and  Herman  P. 
Cioebel,  Republicans,  defeated  Thomas  Bentham 
and  Harry  C.  Bit  sell  by  pluralities  of  14.611  and 
12.179. 

CITY  OFFICERS  IN  IOO4. 

The  principal  city  officers  of  1904  are  as  fol- 
lows :    Mayor,  Julius  Fleischmann.  term  expires 


1905:  vice-mayor  and  president  of  the  Council, 
Harry  L.  Gordon,  term  expires  1905:  president 
pro  tan  of  the  Council,  William  W.  Granger; 
clerk,  Edwin  Henderson ;  city  auditor,  W.  T. 
I'erkins.  term  expires  1906;  city  solicitor, 
•Charles  J.  Hunt;  city  treasurer.  John  R.  Kinsley, 
term  expires  1905;  Police  Court  judge,  William 
H.  Lucders,  term  expires  1906;  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Police  Court.  Scott  Holmes;  Board  of 
Public  Service. — W.  C.  Johnson.  Samuel  Weil. 
Jr.,  M.  A.  McGnire.  William  Magly  and  William 
F.  Hutton :  chief  civil  engineer.  H.  J.  Stanley ; 
superintenclent  City  Water  Works.  William  H. 

j  I'.oeh ;  superintendent   Park  Department.  B.  P. 

1  CritclK  il:  health  officer,  Clark  W.  Davis.  M.  D. : 
wharf  master,  John  A.  Pent  land:  examiner  of 
weights  and  measures,  James  H.  Whitney  :  su- 
pervising engineer  (smoke  inspector).  William 
F.  (  lass ;  inspector  of  buildings.  Charles  A. 
Tookcr;  city  electrician,  I..  H.  Weissleder; 
Board  of  Review. — Clark  B.  Montgomery,  K. 
(i.  Schriefer  and  Frank  Armstrong;  Commis- 
sioners of  Water  Works, — August  Herrmann. 
Maurice  J.  Freiherg,  William  B.  Melish,  Charles 
M.  Hollowav  and  Leopold  Markbreit ;  Trustees 
of  Sinking  Fund.— Charles  P.  Taft.  C.  H.  Kel- 
logg. George  W.  Harris  and  Thornton  M.  Hin- 
kle:  Board  of  Public  Safety, — Wade  dishing. 
James  J.  Faran.  Max  Burgheim  and  Abe  Furst : 
chief  of  police.  Paul  M.  Millikin;  president 
Board  of  Education.  John  G.  O'Connell;  presi- 
dent Union  Board  of  High  Schools,  John  G. 
O'Connell;  public  librarian.  N.  I).  C.  Hodges: 
chief  of  Fire  Department.  J.  A.  Archibald ;  su- 
perintendent House  of  Refuge.  James  Allison; 
superintendent  City  Work  House,  William 
Ruchrwcin;     superintendent     City  Infirmary. 

!  Frank   A.    Tucker;   superintendent  Cincinnati 

i  Hospital.  John  Fehrenbatch  :  Superior  Court  of 
Cincinnati. — Rufus  B.  Smith.  Howard  Ferris. 
Lewis  M.  Hosea;  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
Cincinnati   township.— Philip   Winkler.  George 

I  W.   Tibbies.    Michael    Midler,   and   James  M. 

:  I '.ranch. 
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APPENDIX   B.  WEATHER  BUREAU. 


Climatological  Data  -  Ready  Reference  Sheet. 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

Latitude  N.  w°  (>'. 

Longitude  W.  84 °  30'. 

Elevations  above  sea  level : 

City  datum   54&9 

Low  water   431.1/ifect 

Zero  of  river  gage  430.cZ>  feet 

Lowest  river  stage  1.9  feet,  September.  1881. 

Highest  river  stage  71.1  feet.  February,  1884. 

Average  annual  temperature  55  degrees. 

Average  annual  precipitation  38.40  inches. 

( )ther  climatological  data  given  in  ready  refer- 
ence table  on  the  next  page. 

Weather  Bureau  office  was  established  on  No- 
vember I.  1870.. 

The  main  business  portion  of  C  incinnati  is  sit- 
uated on  a  series  of  terraces  in  a  basin  eroded 
by  the  ( >hio  River.  The  elevation  of  the  bluffs 
or  "hills"  ranges  from  375  to  450  feet  above  low 
water  mark,  or  about  800  to  880  feet  above  sea 
level. 

The  surrounding  bluffs,  widely  known  as  the 
Cincinnati  hilltops,  largely  protect  the  city  from 
destructive  winds,  and  mitigate  the  effects  of 
passing  storms,  (hi  the  other  hand,  however, 
in  foggy  conditions  and  with  little  or  no  wind, 
the  city  in  the  basin  is  frequently  so  densely  cov- 


ered with  fog  and  local  smoke  that  artificial  light 
is  required  in  midday,  while  beyond  the  hills,  in 
the  suburban  portion,  clear  skies  may  prevail. 

The  location  of  the  city  is  such  that  it  is  mort 
or  less  affected  by  all  great  storms  crossing  the 
country.  Hot  summer  waves  strike  it  with  vary- 
ing  intensities,  while  the  cold  waves  of  winter 
bring  a  degree  of  discomfort  depending  upon 
whether  they  flow  from  the  north  over  the  lake 
regions  and  are  in  consequence  damp  or  whether 
they  come  from  the  northwest  and  west  and  are 
dn  anil  invigorating. 

Weather  Bureau  instruments  are  located  with 
the  view  of  removing  from  them  all  improj^r 
influences,  and  register  actual  conditions.  The 
rain  and  snow  gages  are  143  feet  above  the 
ground,  practically  free  from  eddies.  Hie  ther- 
mometers are  lj,2  feet  above  the  ground  and  in 
regulation  shelters,  free  from  moisture,  wind  and 
sunshine.  The  sunshine  recorder  is  156  feet 
above  ground  freely  exposed  to  the  sky.  The 
wind  vane  and  velocity  measurer  are  ifu  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  not  influenced  b]  sur- 
rounding "sky-scrapers.*1  All  instruments  are 
electrically  self  recording  and  an  unbroken  rec- 
ord is  made  on  registers  in  the  office. 

S.  S.  Bassler. 
Local  Forecaster. 
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Abbe.  Cleveland   867 

Abolitionists  in  1842  251 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Cincin- 
nati   ojj 

Adams,  Or.  John  3(15,  0.52 

Agriculture,    Manufactures  and 
Domestic  Economy,  Society 

for  Promotion  of   528 

Allen,  Marston    7_2t 

Allison,   Dr.   Richard  305.  q=;i 

Alms.  Frederick,  ii  1010 

Amberson.  John    <y 

"Americans  As  They  Arc"  551 

Amusements   

 &±  £L  iZi  (2XL.  552i  \£M 

Ancient  Remains   24,  435 

Anderson.  Maj.  Robert  820.  S_L2 

Anderson  Family,  The,  in  Civil 

War    8jz 

Angling  Club,  Cincinnati  651 

Annexations. .  jS,  6ss.  8.S3,  876,  058 

Anniversaries  5K8,  (m; 

Apollo  Club    <>(o 

Apollo  Hall    635 

\  r  1 1 : ■- '  1  -i '  1 1  n     I*  Hi  mj, 

Arrison  Infernal  Machine   2ii 

Art  Academy   .'. . .  Q36 

Art  Chih.  Cincinnati   Q38 

Art  Musrum    235 

Artists.  ..380.  438.  53*.  54". 

Arts  UmorTrllTr   SjJ 

Ashe.  Thomas    2Q_l 

Astronomical    Society.  Cincin- 
nati   808 

Atwater.  Caleb    555 

Audubon  Society    004 

Daily,  Francis   182.  ,yo_ 

Bancroft.  Aaron   024 

Banks  42?;,  428.  ,103,  522, 

=■-7.   =•  i",   >l  s.  S1L  ««J.  q;k. 

'■U,  S.i7,  877,  KS.v  <>oi,  101  ■ » 

Mar  Association,  Cincinnati  Ifl2fi 

Barney.  1L  H  288 

Barr.  William    081 

Bartle.  John  3JA  332.  702 

Bartol.  C.  A  625 

Barton.  William    108 

Base  Ball  Club.  Cincinnati.  .8so,  to.u 
Baum  House  S7o,  640 


Baiun.  Martm  43'j.  572 

Baxter  and  Hall  Party   125 

Bazaar    £52 

Beard,  J.  U   032 

Beechcr,  Lyman  504.  £12-1 

Bcnham,  Joseph  S  6jq 

Benham.  Robert  1 10.  31 1.  318 

Bethel.  Union  702.  1032 

Bible  Case  783.  854^  88 5 

Birkbeck.  Morris   4J2 

Birney,  James  Ci  9)7.  *oj> 

Births    352 

Bishop.  R.  M   6ii 

Black   Brigade  832 

Blackmail,  Dr.  G,  C   781 

Blockhouses  \ju  u±  jm 

Bloody   Run   201 

Blue  Licks    "fit 

Biggs.  T.  J   612 

Boanl  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion   853 

Boards,  Administrative  003 

Boards.  legislative  062 

Bohcngcchalus  283 

Bonnecamp.  Father    "58 

Boon  (Boone).  Daniel  80^8^ 

Botetourt  County    "Sq, 

Boundaries  tiL  424.  436.  SQQ,  522 

Bouquet.  Colonel    60 

Bowman,  Col.  John  80^  8i  no 

Bradstreet.  E.  P   2£J 

Brant,  Joseph    42 

Breweries..  425.  .JJA  547 

Bridges  .  .J<i.  vri  -^j,  £42.  840.  870 

Bryan's  Station   '.   86 

Buckeye  Club    6js 

Buckingham,  J.  T   67s 

Buildings.  .21$.  306,  333.  34^  41.5. 

11a.  s2ji  ILL  s.y»Ts4.s.  547. 
67  s.  fiSi  'jllL  LnL.  Li£A 
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Bunch  of  drapes  Tavern.  . .  .07,  105 

Bunker.  Joseph   076 

Burgoyne,  John    773 

Burnet.  Isaac  G   508 

Burnet.  Jacob.  . .  .28,  30.  4J.  153, 

liSi  LSZi               ^li  23ili 
35i         HQ.  346.  32L  5Zi  628. 
Burnet,  Dr.  William,  Jr  too.  052 


Biirnside,  (ien    A    K   83^ 

Bushy  Run    00 

Business  Colleges    787 

Business  Men's  Club  1027 

Butler,  Gen.  Richard  yj^  05, 

108.   125,   127.   141.  240,  248,  250 

Byrd.  Charles  Wylling   320 

Byrd  (Bird),  Col.  Henry  82,  ljq. 


California  Excursion   8S4 

Callaway.  Betsey    1 16 

Camp  Hobson's  Choice  2.S4 

Campbell's  Station    202 

Canals   528. 

536.  Mi  548.  582,  679.  7i-» 

Captain  Fig    20s 

Captain  Pipe  4A  8J,  105,  y4. 

Carinichacl.  Dr.  John  b  36.;.  'j.S' 

Carson,  Dr.  Arch.  I  0,50 

Carson,  Dr.  William   781 

Carticr    53 

Cary.  Alice  and  Phoebe  Slfl 

Celorou  de  Bienville  sz±  (25. 

Cemeteries   411), 

425.  Q74,  -13.  7l6,  720.  1033 
Centinel    of   the  Northwestern 

Territory    386 

Central  Avenue   848 

Chamber  of  Commerce  

 702,  S84,  1017.  in.Yi 

Channing.  W.  11  (us,  77  V  Son 

Charities   <u<h  in;i 

Charters   324. 

437.     44Q.     SQ7.     sog,     (152.  QUO 

Chase.  Salmon  P  (*m.  iooj 

Chevalier,  Michel   552.  (xlI 

Chillicothe    u'4 

Cholera  587..  58a         84^  S=h 

Christian  Commission,  V.  S....  8_y 
Churches  iTji  J7'».  342,  358. 

42?,  481.  53.1.  545. 

(<2n.  (Un.  <*)\.  74f'.  773.  1 03 .' 

Cincinnaia   240.  -i>.| 

Cincinnati  in  1800   .y>g 

Cincinnati  in  1802  210.  413 

Cincinnati  in  1804...  41s 

Cincinnati  in  1809  (1810),  Cut- 
ler's   4J2 

Cincinnati  in  1815.  Drake's   423 

Cincinnati  in  1817  4j_t 
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Cincinnati  in  1826   535 

Cincinnati  in  the  "Thirties"   sofa 

Cincinnati  in   l8.w-.40  674,  67(1 

Cincinnati  in  1841  (178 

Cincinnati  in  1869  854 

Cincinnati  in  1875   878 

Cincinnati  Club   1020 

Cincinnati,  Society  of  the   2g_S 

Cincinnati  Tablet   88q 

Cincinnati  Township   336,  447 

Cincinnatus   gjj 

Cist.  Charles   11s. 

130.  124.  ij6.  1       206.  678,  10^7 

Cist.  Lewis  J  

Cist's  "Cincinnati  in  1841"  6t_R 

Cist's  "Cincinnati  in  1851"  r-jo 

Cist's  "Cincinnati  in  1859"   608 

City  Expenses    <j8o 

City  Hall  and  City  Buildings. . . 

 ■  'J2L  7 1^ 

Claims  of  States  to  Ohio  

Clark,  George  Rogers  22i  SZi 

oj,  oA   ng,  14L  i2>,  127,  141 

Clarke,  Jas.  Freeman  625.  iksi 

Clarke.  Robert  28,  32,  880.  1037 

Clearing  Hutise  Association,  Cin- 
cinnati  IQ2.1 

Clcndcnin.  Dr.  William  782 

Clcvcngcr,  S.  V   Q3l 

Coffee  Houses    703 

Coffin.  Levi   7JL1 

Colerain    384 

College.    Cincinnati     (see  also 
Lancaster  Seminary,  &c.  1 .  . 

 607.  635.  057,  (*>_> 

College  of  Teachers   (140 

College  Township    173 

Columbia   175. 

Comegys.  Dr.  C.  G   781 

Commerce   341. 

38i    UlL  S^Z-    542:  £Z*i 

Commercial  Club   1020 

Committee  of  One  Hundred .  , . .  1004 

Confederate  Spy    841 

Conflict  of  Authority   22 1 

Connelly  Case    764 

Constitution  of  1802  325,  327 

Contract  of  October  1^.  1788..  ..  iS* 
Conventions   716. 

720.  ZASi  Zii  ?LL  SSL         1006 , 

Ccuiway.  Rev.  M.  D   775 

Cook.  Abel    280 

Coppiu,  Joseph    4J>3 

C*(>rnplanter   44,  o£ 

Corry.  William    440 

Corwine,  A.  U   030 

Cotton  Exchange  .   860 

Council.  City  307.  510,  655.  y/vj 

Council,  Presidents  of   438 

Council.  Select    441 

Council.  Town    447 

Counties    ; j.j 

County  Officials   jjj 

Country  Club   iqjq 

63 


Courts  107^  212,  3°*L  3l!2i 

44".  5°7.  5JLL  5LL  L&  !>Z2i 
<JZA  fiyj,  beg  201;  Tjo.  2^  u£o 
Court  and  Military,  Controversy 

between   841 

Court  House   380.  42 3, 

4-*<),  ILL  5J.t.  "71.  o6o.  1 00 J.  1004 

Covad's  Station  . ,   288 

Craig,  Dr.  J.  I)  gno 

Cranch.  C.   P   625 

Cranmer.  Dr.  John  367.  952 

Crawford.  Col.  William   85 

Croap,  Captain    78 

Crimes  . .  .722.  7.t<»,  741.  746.  877.  884 

Croghan.  George  56,  m.  7_^.  1 14 

Cuming.  F   417 

Cnmniinsville   28 1.  Q5Q 

Cunniiigham,   James   3 1  j 

Culler,  Rev.  Manassch  

 98,  101,  10^  110,  MJ 

Cutter,  Joseph   2£2 

Cuvier  Club    904 


Dandndgc.  Dr.  A.  S   782. 

Dane,  Nathan    38 

Davies.  Samuel  W  440,  614.  71 .1 

Dayton.  Jonathan.  .145,  LlL.  LilL  L3i 

Denman.  Matthias   154.  iSV: 

Denny,  Ebcnivcr. .  .10;.  108,  tn, 

'-'7.  138.  2LL         rJi.  24a  244 

Diamond.  Capt    I    1   100.1 

Detroit   80 

Dickens.   Charles  07  s.  704 

Dickson.  W.  M  gfi:  *Lll 

Directories   

 S4L.  ILL  542.  5461  804 

Distilleries    428 

Donalsoti.  Israel    2£7 

Donation  of  Lots   jjjjfl 

Doughty,  Major   208.  221 

Douglas,  Stephen  A  742.  748 

Drake.   Alex   637 

Drake.  Benjamin  vts.  8nft  1037 

Drake.  Dr  Daniel  

LL  4L  LLL  ILL  2&  3J2: 
4'g.  4-M-  4".v  491.  04 S.  QiL  »W 

Draki*  llou-e    jio 

Dunlap's  Station  (see  Colerain) 
Dtmlevy.  Francis    t8o 


Early  Case   

Early     Visitors    to    the  Ohio 

Country   

Earthquakes  408. 

El>erlf.  John   

Eckstein.  Fred* rick   

Education  (see  Schools,  &c.) 

Hggleston,  Benjamin   

Electric  Light.  First  

Elliot,  Dr    John   365, 

Elliott.  Col.  Robert  

Flit-.  John  W  

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo  

Emery,  Thomas    ... 
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Fncampmeut,  G.  A.  R  1010 

English  Supremacy    oft 

F.ste,  David  K   ^jj 

Evens.  Piatt   s6t.  078 

Exhibition  of  Textile  Fabrics.  .  8?3 
Explorations,  French  and  Eng- 
lish   50 

Exposition,    Centennial,    of  the 
Ohio    Valley    and  Central 

States   1006 

Expositions.  Industrial    864 

nzckicl.  Henry  C  1023 


Fair.  Great  Western  Sanitary...  844 

Fair.  United  States   -48 

Fallen  Timbers.  Battle  of   253 

Faran.  James  J   6u 

Farming  and  Hunting  at  Colum- 
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Farrcr  Poisoning  Case   724 

Fearing,  Paul    no 

Fearon.  Henry  B   481) 
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Fenwick.  Bishop  E.  D  

Ferguson,  E.  A  

Ferguson,  James   

Ferries   310^  312, 

Festivals,  Musical  874,  923, 

Filibusters  Case   

Filson.  John   

......  125.  L5i  LiZi  UiL  Ifai 

I'luancial  Depression   

Findiay.  Samuel   

Findlay.  Gen.  James...  .310,  319. 

Findlcy  (Finlay),  John  

Fires  343,  424.  460,  546. 

SZ8,  58ft,  644,  t>>7.  <»6t.  71.1. 

7J8.  748,         8>3.  87s,  07  t, 
Fire  Protection. . .  ,383,  427.  429. 

45Q.  M3,  SAL  Si3,  os7.  (h/>, 
First  House  IS^  JOTj,  jll. 

First  White  Man  Buried  in  Cin- 

cinnati     

First  Year   

Fleischmann.  Julius   

Fliun,  Capture  of ...  , 

Flint.  Timothy    . .  430,  463. 

Floods  586.  7_hj.  8j2l 

Floyd.  John   1  1 5, 

Fold  it,  J,  F  

Foote,  J.  P  

Force.  Judge  Manning  F.  .u.  107. 

Forrest.  Edwin   

Fort  Defiance   

Fort  Ducittesue   

Fort  Finney   

Fort  Harmar   

Fort  Mcintosh  .... 
Fort  Miami   
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Fort  Washington  

Fort  Washington.  Officers  of... 
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Kosler,  Dr.  Nathaniel   282 

Fountain.  Tyler  Davidson   8f>2 

Fox.  Charles    £l2& 

Frankenstein,    Godfrey    N.  and 

John   P   qh 

Franklin  Society    648 

Freeman.  Dr.  FMwin    .•   783 

Freeman,  Isaac   

Freeman.  Dr.  Zoheth   782 

Freeman's  Journal    406 

Fuel   422*  (§2 

Fugitive  Slave  Law   252 

Fuller.  William    2Z1 

Gallagher.  VV.  D  801^  890. 

Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Ladies'...  23j_ 

Gallipolis   

Galloway.  Maj.  James   123 

Gano,  Maj.  Daniel   701 

Gano,  John  Stites.  .1x1.  I7S.  t<6.  430 

Gano,  Rev.  Stephen  144.  L53. 

(iarner  Case,  Margaret  7^2 

Gas  Contract   223 

Geology  and  Topography   2D 

Gerard's  Station    292 

German  in  the  Schools   25 

Gholson.  W.  Y   222 

Gibson.  David    ^5 

Gilman.  Joseph    ...  lflS 

Girtys.  The  So.  8^  Ji  ijy,  284. 

Gist.  Christopher   -  - <*>,  (1L1 

(iladwyn.  Major    68a 

Glover.  E  W   gtjl 

Gnadenhiittcn    84^ 

Goforth,  Dr.  William.  .  .  144.  167.  o'U 

Gofnrth,  Judge  William  181..  212 

Golden   Horseshoe,   Knights  of 

the    Si 

Goshorn.  A.  T  865,  882,  qj6 

Goudy,  Thomas    376 

Government  Building   QQ\ 

Graham,  George  dlR 

Graham.  Dr.  James   "80 

Grant.  U.  S  

Grape  Culture  696,  ZStli  211 

Greeley.  Horace   6g6 

Greenwood.  Miles   

Griffin's  Station    202 

Gross,  Dr.  S.  D  

Grimke.  T.  S   6 so 

Groesbeck.  W.  S  772.  880 

Guilford.  Nathan   S22.  617 

Guthrie,  Capt.  I'.  N   74' 

Gymnasium,  Cincinnati    . .  .855,  101=; 

Hahn.  Samuel    287 

Hall.  Frederick    560 

Hall.  Judge  James  122,  uE  828 

Hamilton,  Capt.  Thomas  

Hamilton.  Henry   

Hammond,  Giarles   325.  805 

Harmar.  Gen,  Josiah  03. 

106.  108.  11  a.  144.  213,  2ig.  in 

Harmar's  Expedition    2.14 1 


Harmar's  Trace    235 

Harris,  F.lixa.  F.scapc  of   258 

Harrison,  J.  P  636 

Harrison,  John  Scott   141 

Harrison.  Gen.  W.  H  3A 

201.    .1'7.    320,    333.    7QQ,  951 

Hatch,  George   ToTs.  982 

Haydn  Society   9'  7 

Hayes,  R.  B  767^  Si 

Heart,  Jonathan   210^  21^  221 

Heckewelder    3J2 

Hervicu   58i  Qj2 

Hildrcth.  S.  P   ±i<i 

High  Schools.  .537,  S47.  611.  787.  887 

"Hill"  and  "Bottom"  

 •  Mj  32k  ;112i  4^5 

Hilliers,  Scalping  of77   270 

Hilltop  Resorts   inoM 

Ilindman.  John  124,  127,  '.VI 

H inkle.  Joseph    283 

Historical  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Ohio   904 

Historical  Society.  Cincinnati... 

 Zli  225 

Hoadly,  George    221 

Hodges.  N.  D.  C   000 

Hoffman,  Chas   Femio   552 

Hogs   625,  &1Z 

Hole.  Dr  John  366,.  251 

Holiday  Celebrations   

 228,  325,  38^  473.  52A 

Hollistcr,  George  B   773 

Home  Guards    815 

Hopkins.  Lewis  EL  25 

Horticultural     Society,  Cincin- 
nati   711 

Hospitals   SiSi 

576,  742.  848.  852.  047.  os6.  1031 

Hotchklss,  F.lisha    503 

Hotels   216,.  30&  3J2i 

347.  41  s.  548.  67J,  5ji  72i  8y 
House  of  RefuRc,  Cincinnati... 

 Z2i  84^  1030 

Howe.  Henry   122 

Hughes.  Thomas    (iLi 

Hulhert  Block.  Site  of  616. 

Humane  Society.  Ohio  1032 

Hunt.  Ahner  8fL  240,  284. 

Hutchins.  Thomas    Q2 

Hoar.  George  F   2Z 

Hurricanes  and  Tornadoes.  .4o8.  24Z 
Huston.  Alexander  B   771 


Illinois  County   80 

Inclined  Planes.  .  87S,  85a  882^  1002 
Indian  Titles  F.xtinguished. .  .Q2.  96 
Indians,  The   

 32i  IfiSi  ^  232,  24^  265 

Indians,  Conquest  of   242 

Indians.  Expeditions  against  the  233 
Indians.  Treaties  with  

 4<L  91  LLL  12i  141 

Industrial  Bureau,  Cincinnati. .  .11128 
Infirmary,  City  720,,  1005,  1031 


Inquisition  ggi 

Insurance  £22i  54J.  S1L  t>2L 

603.  (km,  809.  87  5.  877.  SLi.  <m 

Invitations  465.  (147,  706.  741 

Iroquois    jj 

Jail   jji.  ili.  ion 

Jamboree,  The   Stt 

Jefferson's  States   

Jewish  Congregations   w 

Jews  of  Cincinnati,  The  <jii 

Johnson,  D.  1  940 

Johnson,  Sir  William  12,  n 

Johnston,  William    771 

Jonas,  Joseph   223 

Jones,  A.  E  1^6 

Jones,  R.  R. .  .176.  210.  314.  230, 

Judkins.  Dr.  Jesse  Parker   *fe 

Judkins,  Dr.  William  2i 


Kearsey,  Captain  1^.  10^  204 

Kekewepcllcthc  (Kickwaypa- 

lathey)   135 

Kemper.  Rev.  James  158 

Kenton.  Simon    lH 

Kentucky,    Case    of.    in  War 

Time   817 

Kev,  Thomas  M   770 

Kitld.  Capt.  John   jfr) 

Kindergarten    Association,  Cin- 
cinnati  lflffl 

King.  Rnfns. . .  .go,  Q£.  22L  Tli  £il 
Kingsbury.  Lieutenant,  jog,  22_L  ilLl 

Kinmont.  Alexander   615 

Kiriland.  J.  P  

Kissane  Case    IP 

Knight,  Dr   86 

Kossuth,  I^ouis    —  "-'5 


Lafayette   jto 

Lancaster    Seminary    (see  also 

Cincinnati  College)  

 42s.  426.  jjg 

Land  Companies    21 

Landing    between    the  Miami'. 

The    162 

Langlade,  Charles   65.  tu 

U  Salle   H 

Last  Man  Society  74?. 

Latta.  A.  B     55i 

Laws,  Territorial   

Law  School.  Cincinnati  (see  alw 
Cincinnati  College  and  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati)..  Jim.  £i5 

Lawson.  Dr.  L.  M   Z» 

Ijiwson,  Fcnton   51" 

Lawyers   374. 

449.    530.    626.    670.    Toft,  'AJ 

League.  Cincinnati   i5S 

Lee.  Samuel  M   <22i 

Legislative  Council   

 1  no  106  ma  u' 

Legislatttrc.  Territorial  3^  Ml 
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Lewis.  Samuel   6»3 

L'Hommcdicu,  S.  S  418 

Libraries   429,  S20.  ILL 

547.  71 6,  7Ji  806.  905,  uji.  QC2 

Lilirt1th.1l,  Rev.  Max  Q41 

Lincoln.  Abraham   

 ZAL  2A±i  «Lt  §48 

Lind,  Jenny    -j8 

Literary  Club   721.  810.  rim; 

Literary  Periodicals    tj/j 

Literary  Society,  Cincinnati   ft y> 

Little  Turtle   jjj.  238 

Locke.  Dr.  John   780 

Logan.  Benjamin   119,  1 21 

Logan.  John   40,  21 

Logs  Town    65 

Long  worth,  Joseph-  937 

Longworth,  Nicholas   

 AiA  ISO,  464,  7_LA  82*1  Q8c 

Losantiville. .  Lii  LliL.  l^L  AM 

Luce,  Francis   203,  205  | 

Ludlow,  Israel   

'53.  160.  184.  186.  206,  31c  I 

Ludlow.  John   310,  312 

Ludlow's  Station    iSJ 

Lyceum.  Cincinnati    tjjis 

Lycll.  Sir  Charles   ;_ift 

Lyford.  W  G  674! 

Lytic,  Gen.  Robert  T   702 

Lytle,  Gen.  William   120. 

Lytic.  William  Maincs   772 

Lytle  House. .  .210,  351,  301.  673.  687 

McAfee  Brothers  I  in.  121 

McBridc,  James    1 14  [ 

McCaddon,  John    L21 

McClellan.  George  B   818 

McClure.  Dr.  Robert  366,  252' 

McCook,  Col  R.  1   826 

McCrackcn,  Colonel    12J 

McFarlantl's  Station    29J 

McGarry,  Hugh   86,  Lil 

McGuffcy,  W.  H   602 

Mellvaine,  Bishop  C    P   2Z4 

Mcintosh,  Gen.  Lachlan   8j 

McMicken,  Charles   741,  891 

McMicken   School   of  Art  and 

Design    802 

McMillan.  William   

 l£LL  Ji*,  iii,  j_i8.  37_5 

McQuerry  Case    2JsiL 

Macaulay,  Sir  James   869 

Macnncrchor    922 

Mallon,  Patrick    tj^j 

Mansfield,  E   D  282, 

415.  462,  5ji         632,  646,  806 

Mansfield  House    ?io 

Manufacturers'  Club   injR 

Manufactures   427,  420, 

5iJ.  or2,  5ili  ifcL  6za,  GB2. 

oo/>.  B.s.s.    hxi6.   1013.  1017 

Maps  42K  ML  522,  52S.  674 

Marietta   105.  too. 

Market*  i*2±  52i  5ii  <£2Z 

Marriages    3^ 


Marryat;  Captain   sbo.  644 

Martial  Law  Proclaimed   822 

Martineau,  Harriet  5S9.  618,  64J 

Massic,  Daniel   ijj,  278 
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109 
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Massieville   

Matilda  Case   

Mat  sun,  Judge   

Matthews,  Stanley   

Matthews,  T.  J  

Maxwell's  Code   

May.  Col.  John  ipj 

May,  Max  B  

Mayors  598,  65J.  yfi^  1030, 

Mechanics'  Institute,  Ohio  

 ,  680.  721.  goo 

Medical  Journals   803.  9s7 

hfcdical  Schools   53ft, 

<JS8,    634,    27A    830,    8QZx  254. 

Medical  Societies    y54 

Meigs.   Return  J  1 07.  1 09 

Meigs,  Return  J..  Jr   109 

Meh>h.  John   420 

Mclodean  Hall    635, 

Mcndenhall,  Dr.  Ccorgc  7_8l 

Mercersburgh    29J 

Merchants'  &  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation  11128. 

Methodist  Book  Concern  (West- 
ern)  802 

Miami,  City  of   199 

Miami  Exporting  Company..  ^72,  575 

Miami  Lind  Warrant   LIZ 

Mia  mis    38 

Militia    3JA 

Military  Camps    ILs 

Mill,  Steam  424,  522 

Millerites    7JJ 

Mills.  Wounding  of  

Ministers  (sec  Churches). 

Mitchrl,  Gen.  Ormsby  M   8q8 

Molitor.  Stephen    Ki^i 

Monty   314,  1023 

Montour,  Andrew    62 

Moore,  Charles  52i  2L  110 

Moravian  Massacre    83 

Mori-head.  Dr.  John  636 

Morgan  in  Kentucky   822 

Morgan.  Robert  J   2Z2 

Morgan's  Raid  of  1863   8j8 

Morrel,  Dr,  Calvin  36ft.  252 

Moselle.  Explosion  of  £222 

Mound  Ruilders    24 

Murdoch,  Jas.   F   844 

Murphy.  Dr.  J.  A   Til 

Murray.  Chas,  Augustus.  ..  .560.  (v4.s 

Muscroft,  Dr.  C.  S   782 

Museums  52J.  522,  538,  £TJ 

Museum     Association.  Cincin- 
nati   2J5 

Music.  4 A).  467.  470.  S24.  01  s 

Music  Hall  Association.  Cincin- 
nati  822 

Music  Hall.  Cincinnati.  .S60.  870,  <j2o 

Music  Schools.  Hop.  Q2(">.  930 

Mnssey.  Dr   R   D   780 


KMM 

Ned.  George  W   516 

Negotiations  with  Congress  and 

with  Settlers    142 

Negro  Colonization    749 

Nelson's  Station    292 

Neville.  Morgan   702.  807 

Newell's  Hollow   282 

New  England  Society   7_io 

Newspapers   386. 

428   445,  SLL  677.  670.  but. 

60a  780.  8s.S.  875.  877,  1036 
Nickles.  John  M.   (of  National 

Museum)    20. 

Nichols,  Col.  George  Ward   023 

North  Bend   192,  iq.7.  201 

Northwest  Territory  .  ■  ■  103.  316,  321 
"Notices  Concerning  Cincinnati"  419 

Observatory •  Cincinn.1ti.713,  8o6.  8q8 
Officials  of  the  Town  and  City.  .  1040 

Ohio  Company  of  1748  56^  bo. 

Ohio  Company  of  1786   g8 

Ohio  County    82 

Ohio  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co. 

Failure    735 

"Old  Man."  Reminiscences  of.. 

 4iL  &i 

Oliver,  M   W   21*1 

Optimist  Club   1020 

Original  Purchasers   

Ordinance  of  1787  82,  08 

Orpheus  Club   930 

"Over  the  Rhine"   M71) 

Owen  Law,  Enforcement  of . .  . .  1 005, 


Palmer,  John    432 

Panics  560.  002.  870 

Parks  SAh  lAL.  **1L  8li  822,  2*2 

Parsons.  SamiK    H  '13. 

q6,  08,   101,   108,   125,   ii7.  141 

Parton,  James   8 5 5 

Patent  of  1794   172 

Patterson,  Col.  Robert.  .87.  I S.S,  157 

Pendleton.  George  H   773 

Perkins,  Jas   H.  ftj2i  ZZ5 

Perry,  Aaron  F   771 

Peter,  Mrs.  Sarah   034 

Philanthropist,  The   225 

Phillips,  Dr.  Joseph   2ii 

Phillips.  Wendell  8ii  £22 

Phoenix  Club   iQ2g 

Physicians   36s. 

4QI.  SU,  5iL  ^LlL  650,  ZJO,  050 

Piatt,  Donn    7W 

Piatt,  J.  W  659.  77-' 

Piccadilly  Club   10-0 

Pickawillany   32-  Si  52: 

Picket.  Albert    614 

Pierce.  Thomas    8oq 

Pioneer  Association.  Cincinnati..  735 
Pioneers  and  the  Indians,  The,  .  20£ 
Pioneers,    Clothing,    Food  and 

Furniture  of    3M 

Plats.  Rival    iSr_ 


lo5o 


Pleasant   Valley  Station   2Q2 

Police  Protection   

 459.  SiSi 

Politics,  Early   .125.  577 

Pontine   .4th  tig 

Population  log.  iy, 

410.  soo.  522,  ,i,u  ii2i  5Ji 

546,  678,  6oj,  jag 

808.  088.  00,2,  mrvS  101 1.  mifi 
Post  Office   TTT^o,  42a 

457,  520.  5J0.  5Ji  622.  681.  oai 

Powell.  W.  H   QJ2 

Prehistoric   Inhabitants    24 

Prices  ujo,  140.  ;t8t.  s4Q,  682. 

Prince,  Joseph    dVi 

Prince  of  Wales   746 

Probasco,  Henry    Rot, 

Pugh,  Achilles    $qfc 

Pugh,  George  E  770,  8.^8 

Pnltc,  Dr.  Joseph  H.   78.1 

Pnrcell,  Archbishop  J.  B   624. 

Pnrviance,  Samuel    125 

Putnam,  Gen,  Riifus  

 27_,  105.  108,  uj 


Quebec  Act   21L  88 

Queen  City  Club  1020. 


Railroads. 58*2,  670.  604,  6iyj.  716. 
7<>.  85 1.  855.  877.  8&L  2ai 

Railroads,  Street   

.  ,  , 74,y  876,  002,  I0Q4,  IO06.  I0t6 

Railway.  Underground    23A 

Ramsay,  Dr.  Samuel   QS1 

Ratterman.  tL  A   928 

R;.v,  Dr.  Joseph  :  . .  61 2.  788 

Reatl,  T.  Buchanan   Q3.t 

Keamy.  Dr.  Thad.  A   7X2 

Red  jacket   4£ 

"Red    Stockings,"   The  Invinci- 
ble   850 

Rceder,  Mrs.   Rebecca   iio 

Kctmelin.  Charles    &L2 

Rehfnss,  l.udwig    Hi 2 

Rcily.  John    iM 

Religious  Journals    yjfi 

Revival  of    Prosperity   58^ 

Riekoff.  A.  J   7H4 

Rilles  in  Church   276 

Riots   2a,  5£i  SH- 

~o.t.  710.  720,  7J2.  Zjo»  aoA  "»5 

Robertson,  James   113 

Rnedler,   Heinrieh   .   8xt 

Rogers.  Colonel   82,  no 

Rook  w  ood   Pottery    QJ2 

Roosevelt,  Theodore   1  lo.  12J 

Rosrtta  Case    761 

Ross,  Gen.  John   6JJ 

Ross.  Joseph  S   06l 

Rows    547 

Rimyati's  Station    2JU 


St.  Clair,  (Jen.  Arthur  *  

 06.  101.  106,  1 40. 

'"0.  21&  iii         24i.  ii6,  m 

St.  Clair.  Louisa   111 

St    Clair's  Defeat.,   243 

St.  Peter's  Cathedral  607.  ioi,j 

Sarrerl  Music  Society   i>m 

Sacngcrfest   923.  to  10 

Sage,  George  R   767 

Sargent,  Winthrop   

 u.  lot.  106.  108. 

Saxc-Wcimar,  Dtik"e  of  

Scanlan  Mob   

Schmidlapp,  J.  (i  

School  of  Literature  and  Arts.  . 

 420,  400 

School  Superintendents   885 

Schools  iSq  yhi.  48s. 

523,  5ii  5JZi  ili  5JZi  °°7. 


211 


Schools, 
Schools, 
676, 
Schools, 


080.  OQI. 
Colored 
Sectarian 
680.  602. 


608,  78 j.  85,5.  88 


£i5 


 5iLL  Q'O- 

608.  786.  800,  <M.s 
Special  Departments .  . . 

 2>LL  a& 

Schultz    417 

Scioto  Company   102.  1 13 

Scott.  (Jen.  Winficld   7j8 

Sewers    990 

Selman.  Dr.  John  366.  052 

Semi-Colon  Club    648 

Settlers    LZZi  l*^  111  5°°. 

Sewards.  Killing  (jf  the   270 

Shawaiices  127,  141 

Shooting  Club.  Cincinnati   051 

Siege  of  Cincinnati-   H-ii 

Singing  Societies    QI7 

Sinking  Pund    <jS6 

Sinton,  David    0.^7 

Sister  Anthony    £1 

Slavery   yt^  74c) 

Smallpox   S74,  S-Sn 

Smith.  ( it'll.   Kirby   820 

Snelbaker,  D.  T   654 


thd. 


■  ■So, 


.216. 


.  (.111- 


'M'l 


Societies.  Frateru;|l. . , 

iTA  5jLL  LiL  545, 
Society   

t8s.    4^2.  2iL 
Society  of  Natural  History 

china  ti    .   <xn 

Society  for  Investigation   648 

Society    lor    1  lie    Promotion  of 

Useful    Knowledge  68 1.  0^4 

South  Bend   

Southern  Legislators  in  Cinciu-  " 

nali     2Jj 

Southern  Railway.  Cincinnati...  Rein 


1-: 

M 


05-1 


Spanish  Claims 

1  Stsvuecr.  Henry 

5  S|M-ncer.  Oliver 

 US.  274,  ,^A8,  761) 

Spri'iuer.  R.  R .  . .  S65,  87*),  02<>.  'i.\T 

Spro.it.  F.beiu-7'T    im 

S1.p1.  liters   

Sunirrel  Hunters.  March  of  the.  .  8->8 


Stallo,  J.  B  7<* 

Stamina  Republican  League  t02H 

Stanley.  William    4jo 

Stanton.  Edsvin  M   7JJ 

Starving  Time    lil 

Stations.  The   2& 

Steamboats  

.  . .  .407,  528,   5Ji  HO,  vtt 

Steele.  Mrs.  Eliza  R..  «>~f 

Stevens.  George  K  
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Art  School  and  Art  Museum, 
The    380 

Baum.  Martin    4JU 

Burnet.  Judge  Jacob   A46 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  The....  2Q 

Chase,  Salmon  P  824 

Church  (First  Presbyterian)  of 

the    Pioneers,   The   7 "8 

Cincinnati   College  and  Corner 
Fourth  and  Walnut  in  the 

"'Thirties"    634 

Cincinnati  Hospital.  The    028 

Cincinnati  Law  School,  The  ....  2J11 

City  Hall.  The    Z?> 

('lark.  Gen.  George  Rogers   u& 

Court  House.  The    Q»6 

Denman,   Matthias    304, 

Drake.  Dr.  Daniel    346 

Drake    House    and    the  Fort 

Washington  Monument.  The  212 

Eden  Park,  Elsinore  Entrance  to  ,j8o 


Filson.  John   ^04 

Findlay,  Gen.  James    414 

First    National    Bank  Building, 

The   944 

Flood  of  1884.  The  35 

Lower  Market  Looking  East 
h'roin  Sycamore 

Race  Street  Looking  North 
From  Front  Street 

Sausage  Row  from  Suspen- 
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Fort  Washington    212 

Fountain.  The  Tyler  Davidson..  qfi6 
Fourth  Street  in  the  "Thirties". .  668. 

Looking  East  Front  Vine 

Looking  West  From  Vine 

Garfield  Statue,  The  James  A.  .  104 

Government  Building.  The    >t*> 
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Greenwood.  Miles    708 

Hammond,  Charles    708 
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Harrison,  William  Henry    824 
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Hayes.  Rutherford  B  824 

Ingalls  Building.  The    944 

Kemper.  Rev.  James    _y6 

Longworth.  Nicholas    454 

Mansfield,  Edward  D..........  .V46 

Mansfield  House.  The   212 

Map  of  Cincinnati  in  1815  4_21 

Map  of  Cincinnati  in  1810   525 

Mercantile  Library  Building.  The  240 

Mitchel.  Gen.  Ormshy  M   70S 

Music  Hall.  The  Springer,  and 
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Odd  Fellows'  Temple.  The   <)6n 

Patterson,  Col    Robert    .304 

Public  Lauding.    The,    in  the 

"Thirties"    5»j6 
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Suspension  Bridge,  The   1K2 

Sy mines.  John  Cleves   

Third  and  Vine  in  the  "Thirties"  566 

Third  National  Bank,  The   £40 

Traction  Rrilding,  The   944 

Union  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Building.  The   <jy 

University  of  Cincinnati  Build- 
ings, The   028 

View  From  Mount  Adams    152 

View  From  Newport  Barracks 
in  the  "Thirties"    42 
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View  From  West  Covington  in 

the  "Thirties    258 

View  of  Cincinnati  in  1802   12 

View  of  Cincinnati  in  1810  488 

View  of  Cincinnati  in  1840  

Wayne,  Gen.  Anthony   1  iR 

Woodward.  William   2* 
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tion Building,  The   966 

Zicglcr.  Maj.  David    454 

Zoological    Garden, — The  Car- 
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NoTe.— The  view  of  Cincinnati  in  1802  is  from  a  painting  by  R.  Tscbudi,  owned  by  James  Wilson  Bullock.  The  picture 
of  Old  Hughes  is  from  Cist's  "Cincinnati  in  1859,"  and  the  picture  of  the  District  School  House  is  from  Cist's  "Cincinnati  in 
1841."  The  map  of  Cincinnati  in  1815  is  from  Drake's  "  Picture  of  Cincinnati"  and  the  map  of  Cincinnati  in  18191s  from  (he 
"Directory  of  1819."  The  portrait  of  Matthias  Denman  is  from  a  painting  owned  by  D.  F.  Denman;  the  portrait  of  John 
Fitson  is  from  Durrett's  "  Life  of  Filson,"  and  the  portrait  of  Rev.  James  Kemper  is  from  A.  C.  Kemper's  "  Life  of  James 
Kemper."  The  portrait  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  is  from  a  daguerrotype  owned  by  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio,  and  the  remainder  of  the  portraits,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  are  from  well-known  original*, 
copies  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  the  society.  The  various  views  of  the  city  in  the  "Thirties  "  are  from  contemponuy 
paintings  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  who  also  furnished  other  pictures  except 
those  of  modern  date. 


